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STATE  PROSECUTIONS. 


THE  Englishman  who,  however 
well  inclined  to  defer  to  the  wisdom 
u  of  former  ages,"  should  throw  a* 
glance  at  the  stern  realities  of  the 
past,  as  connected  with  the  history  of 
his  country,  will  be  little  disposed  to 
yield  an  implicit  assent  to  the  opin- 
ions or  assertions  of  those,  who  main- 
tain the  superiority  of  the  past,  to  the 
disparagement  and  depreciation  of  the 
present  times.  Maxims  and  sayings 
of  this  tendency  have  undoubtedly 
prevailed  from  periods  of  remote  an- 
tiquity. The  wise  monarch  of  the 
Jewish  nation  even  forbade  his  peo- 
ple to  ask  "  the  cause  that  the  for- 
mer days  were  better  than  these;" 
"  for,"  he  adds,  "  thou  dost  not  en- 
quire wisely  concerning  this."  Far 
different  would  be  the  modern  pre- 
cept of  a  British  monarch.  Rather 
let  the  English  subject  "  enquire  di- 
ligently concerning  this,"  for  he  can- 
not fail  to  enquire  wisely.  Let  him 
enquire,  and  he  will  find  that  "  the 
former  days"  of  England  were  days 
of  discord,  tyranny,  and  oppression ; 
days  when  an  Empson  and  a  Dudley 
could  harass  the  honest  and  well-dis- 
posed, through  the  medium  of  the 
process  of  the  odious  star-chamber; 
when  the  crown  was  possessed  of  al- 
most arbitrary  power,  and  when  the 
liberty  and  personal  independence  of 
individuals  were  in  no  way  consider- 
ed or  regarded ;  days  when  the  severity 
of  our  criminal  laws  drew  down  from 
a  French  philosopher  the  sneer,  that  a 
history  of  Eagland  was  a  history  of 
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the  executioner;  when  the  doomed 
were  sent  out  of  the  world  in  bands  of 
twenty,  and  even  thirty,  at  a  time, 
at  Tyburn  or  at  "Execution  dock;" 
and  when,  in  the  then  unhealthy  tone 
of  public  morals,  criminals  famous  for 
their  deeds  of  violence  and  rapine, 
were  regarded  rather  as  the  heroes 
of  romance,  than  as  the  pests  and 
scourges  of  society.  Let  him  enquire, 
and  he  will  find  that  all  these  things 
have  now  long  since  passed  away; 
that  the  rigours  of  the  criminal  law 
have  been  entirely  mitigated,  and  that 
the  great  charters  of  our  liberties,  the 
fruits  of  accumulated  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience, have  now  been  long  con- 
firmed. These  facts,  if  universally 
known  and  duly  pondered  over,  would 
go  far  to  banish  discontent  and  disaf- 
fection, and  would  tend  to  produce  a 
well-founded  confidence  in  the  inher- 
ent power  of  adaptation  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  people,  possessed  by  the 
constitution  of  our  country.  Thus, 
the  social  wants  of  the  outer  man  hav- 
ing been  in  a  great  measure  supplied, 
the  philanthropy  of  modern  times  has 
been  chiefly  employed  on  the  mental 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  species ; 
the  wants  of  the  inner  man  are  now 
the  objects  of  universal  attention,  and 
education  has  become  the  great  ne- 
cessity of  the  age.  Hitherto,  the  mu- 
nicipal laws  and  institutions  of  this* 
country  have  been  defective;  inas- 
much as  they  have  made  little  or  no 
provision  for  the  adequate  instruction 
of  the  people.  Much,  no  doubt,  has 
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been   already  done,  and 
even  now,  diffuses  her  benignant  light 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  population ; 
among  whom,  the  children  of  the  ig- 
norant are  able  to  instruct  their  pa- 
rents, and  impart,  to  those  who  gave 
them  being,  a  share  in  the  new-found 
blessing  of  modern  times.      Much, 
however,  remains  still  to  be  done,  and 
the  splendid  examples  of  princely  mu- 
nificence which  a  great  minister  of  the 
crown  has  recently  shown  the  weal- 
thier classes  of  this  wealthy  nation, 
may,  in  the  absence  of  a  state  provi- 
sion, have  the  effect  of  stimulating 
private  exertion  and  generosity.     In 
spite,  however,  of  the  moral' and  in- 
tellectual advancement  of  the  present 
age,  the  passions  and  evil  designs  of 
the  vicious  and  discontented  are  still 
able  to  influence  vast  masses  of  the 
people.    The  experience  of  the  last 
few  years  unfortunately  teaches  us, 
that  increased  knowledge  has  not  yet 
banished  disaffection,  and  that  though, 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  general  standard  of  the  nation's 
morality   may   have    been   elevated 
above  its  former  resting-place,  that 
education,  in  its  present  state  of  ad- 
vancement, has  not  as  yet  effectually 
disarmed  discontent  or  disaffection, 
by  showing  the  greater  evil  which  ever 
attends  the  endeavour  to  effect  the 
lesser  good,  by  violent,  factious,  or 
seditious  means. 

Within  the  last  thirteen  years,  the 
government  has  been  compelled,  on 
several  occasions,  to  curb  the  violence 
and  to  repress  the  outbreaks  of  men 
who  had  yet  to  leam  the  folly  of  such 
attempts ;  and  the  powers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive have  been  frequently  evoked 
by  those  who,  of  late  years,  have 
wielded  the  destinies  of  this  country. 
Several  state  prosecutions  have  taken 
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the  offended  "party,  when 
the  minister  honours  a  supposed  of- 
fender with  his  notice  in  the  shape  of 
criminal  proceedings,  and  the  govern- 
ment condescends  to  prosecute-^ov^, 
is  it,  it  hasjbeen  asked  on  anp.h  ocftfl.- 
gronSv'wtieri Tthe  first  talent,  science, 
and  practical  skill,  are"  all  arranged 
against  the  unfortunate  object  of  a 
nation's  vengeance, 
"justice  should  be  ever  b: 


then  set 

m"  motion  in  truth  defective — is  there 
some  inherent  vice  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  state  engine  ?  Is  the  law 
weak  when  it  should  be  strong?  Is 
its  boasted  majesty,  after  all,  nothing 
but  the  creation  of  a  fond  imagina- 
tion, or  a  delusion  of  the  past  ?  Are 
the  wheels  of  the  state-machine  no 
longer  bright,  polished,  and  fit  for  use 
as  they  once  were  ?  or  are  they  chok- 
ed and  clogged  with  the  rust  arid  dust 
of  accumulated  ages?  Or,  if  not  in 
'the  machine,  does  the  fault,  ask  others 
of  these  bold  critics,  rest  with  the 
workmen  who  guide  and  superintend 
its  action  ?  Are  the  principles  of  its 
construction  now  no  longer  known  or 
understood?  Are  they,  like  those  of 
the  engines  of  the  Syracusan  philoso- 
pher, lost  in  the  lapse  of  time?  Is 
the  crown  less  efficiently  served  than 
private  individuals  ?  and  can  it  be 
possible,  it  has  even  been  demanded, 
that  those  who  are  actively  employed 
on  these  occasions  have  been  so  long 
removed  from  the  practice  of  what  is 
often  deemed  the  simpler  portion  of 
the  law,  and  so  long  employed  in  the 
higher  and  more  abstruse  branches  of 
the  science,  that  they  have  forgotten 
the  practice  of  their  youth,  and  have 
lost  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the 
commencement  of  their  professional 
career  ?  Lesser  criminals,  it  is  said, 
with  ease 
how-.i§~Jt«  therefore, 


place  during  this  period.  They  never  .^jus^everTcTaj  ^onviGted 
occur  without  exciting  a  lively  interest ; "  alid  expedrtioii — howJ&J- 
the  public  eye  is  critically  intent  upon 
the  minutest  detail  of  these  proceed- 
ings ;  and  the  public  attention  is  con- 
n-iitrati'd  uiwrn  those  to  whom  is 
confided  the  vindication  of  the  public 
rights  and  the  redressing  of  the  public 
wrongs.  It  has  been  often  asked  by 
some  of  these  critical  observers,  How 
is  it  that,  when  great  crimes  or  mis- 
demeanours are  to  be  punished,  when 
the  bold  and  daring  offender  is  to  be 
brought  to  justice,  when  the  body 


that  the_ 

the  smatLepjiemerae  which-diaiica,to 
stray  across  .itT;nTnl^m^h,.])ut-t}iat 
fho  gaudy  insect  of 'larger  form  ami 
greater  strength  so  often  breaks 
through,  his  flight  perhaps  arrcsT^cTfor 
'a  moment,  as  he  feels  the  insidious  toil 
fold  close  about  him  ?  It  is,  however, 
only  for  a  moment ;  one  mighty  effort 
breaks  his  bonds — he  is  free — and  flies 
off  in  triumph  and  derision,  trumpet- 
ing forth  his  victory,  and  proclaiming 
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his  escape  from  the  snare,  in  which  it 
was  hoped  to  encompass  him.  The 
astute  and  practised  gentlemen  thus 
Suspected,  strong  in  the  consciousness 
of  deep  legal  knowledge,  and  ready 
practical  skill  and  science,  may  justly 
despise  the  petty  attacks  of  those  who 
affect  to  doubt  their  professional  abi- 
lity and  attainments.  Some  in  higli 
places  have  not  hesitated,. Folnjit,  on 
one  occasion,  at  collusion^  and  to  as- 
sert, that  a  certain  prosecution  failed, 
because  there  was  no  real  desire  to 
punish. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  various 
questions  and  speculations  to  which 
the  legal  events  of  the  last  thirteen 
years  have  given  rise.  We  have  now 
collected  and  enumerated  them  in  a 
condensed  form,  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  their  rise  and  progress,  and  in 
order  that  we  may  demonstrate  that, 
though  there  may  possibly  exist  some 
reasons  for  these  opinions,  founded 
often  on  a  misapprehension  of  the 
real  circumstances  of  the  cases  quoted 
in  their  support,  that  they  have,  in 
fact,  little  or  no  substantial  founda- 
tion. With  this  view,  therefore,  we 
shall  briefly  notice  those  trials,  with- 
in the  period  of  which  we  speak,  which 
form  the  groundwork  of  these  charges 
against  the  executive,  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  real  obstacles  which 
do,  in  fact,  occasionally  oppose  the 
smooth  and  rapid  progress  of  a  "  State 
Prosecution." 

The  first  of  these  proceedings,  which 
occurred  during  the  period  of  the  last 
thirteen  years,  was  the  trial  of  Messrs 
Q'Connell,  Lawless,  Steel,  and  others. 
This  case  perhaps  originated  the  opin- 
ions which  have  partially  prevailed, 
and  was,  in  truth,  not  unlikely  to  make 
a  permanent  impression  on  the  public 
mind.  In  the  month  of  January  1831, 
true  bills  were  found  against  these  par- 
ties by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Dublin,  for 
assembling  and  meeting  together  for 
purposes  prohibited  by  a  proclamation 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  for  con- 
spiring to  do  an  act  forbidden  by  the 
law.  By  every  possible  device,  by 
demurrers  and  inconsistent  pleas,  de- 
lays were  interposed ;  and  though  Mr 
O'Connell  withdrew  a  former  plea  of 
not  guilty,  and  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
counts  to  which  he  had  at  first  de- 
murred—though Mr  Stanley,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  reply  to  a 


question  put  by  the  Marquis  of  Chan- 
dos,  emphatically  declared,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Irish  government, 
consistently  with  their  dignity  as  a 
government,  to  enter  into  any  nego- 
tiation implying  the  remotest  compro- 
mise with  the  defendants — and  that  it 
was  the  unalterable  determination  of 
the  law-officers  of  Ireland  to  let  the 
law  take  its  course  against  Mr  O'Con- 
nell— and  that,  let  him  act  as  he  pleas- 
ed, judgment  would  be  passed  against 
him — still,  in  spite  of  this  determina- 
tion of  the  government,  so  emphati- 
cally announced  by  the  Irish  Secre- 
tary, the  statute  on  which  the  pro- 
ceedings were  founded  was  actually 
suffered  to  expire,  without  any  pre- 
vious steps  having  been  taken  against 
the  state  delinquents.  There  has  ever 
been  that  degree  of  mystery  about  this 
event,  which  invariably  rouses  atten- 
tion and  excites  curiosity;  the  escape 
of  those  parties  was  a  great  triumph 
over  the  powers,  or  the  expressed  in- 
clinations of  the  government,  which 
was  well  calculated  to  set  the  public 
mind  at  work  to  discover  the  latent 
causes  which  produced  such  strange 
and  unexpected  results.  After  an  in- 
terval of  seven  years,  another  case 
occurred,  which  was  not  calculated 
materially  to  lessen  the  impression 
already  made  upon  the  public;  for 
although,  in  the  following  instance, 
the  prosecution  was  conducted  to  a 
successful  termination,  yet  questions 
of  such  grave  importance  were  raised, 
and  fought  with  such  ability,  vigour, 
and  determination,  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  ends  of  justice,  if 
not  prevented,  was  certainly  long  de- 
layejl. 

On  the  17th  December  1838,  twelve 
prisoners  were  brought  to  Liverpool, 
charged  in  execution  of  a  sentence  of 
transportation  to  Yan  Diemen's  Land, 
for  having  been  concerned  in  the 
Canadian  revolt.  Here  the  offenders 
had  been  triedi  convicted,  sentenced, 
and  actually  transported.  The  prose- 
cutors, therefore,  might  naturally  be 
supposed  to  have  got  fairly  into  port, 
when  they  saw  the  objects  of  their 
tender  solicitude  fairly  out  of  port,  on 
their  way  to  the  distant  land  to  which 
the  offended  laws  of  their  country  had 
consigned  them. 

If  justice  might  not  account  her 
wx>rk  as  done,  at  a  time  when  her 


victims  had  already  traversed  a  thou- 
sand leagues  of  the  wide  Atlantic, 
when  could  it  be  expected  that  the 
law  might  take  its  course  without  fur- 
ther let  or  hindrance  ?  On  the  17th 
of  December,  as  has  been  observed, 
the  prisoners  arrived  at  Liverpool,  and 
were  straightway  consigned  to  the 
care  and  custody  of  Mr  Batcheldor, 
the  governor  of  the  borough  jail  of 
Liverpool ;  by  whom  they  were  duly 
immured  in  the  stronghold  of  the 
borough,  and  safely  placed  under  lock 
and  key.  Things,  however,  did  not 
long  continue  in  this  state.  In  a  few 
days  tjvely^writs  of  habeas  .corpus 
made  melr^sucW^T^-aTitr'tinexpected 
appearance,  by  which  Mr  Batcheldor 
was  commanded  forthwith  to  bring  the 
bodies  of  his  charges,  together  with 
the  causes  of  detention,  before  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Mr 
Batcheldor  obeyed  the  command  in 
both  particulars;  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  met ;  counsel 
argued  and  re-argued  the  matter  be- 
fore them,  but  in  vain — the  prison- 
ers were  left  in  the  governor's  care, 
in  which  they  remained,  as  if  no  effort 
had  been  made  to  remove  them  from 
his  custody.  All,  however,  was  not 
yet  over;  for,  as  though  labouring 
under  a  strange  delusion,  four  of  the 
prisoners  actually  made  oath  that  they 
had  never  been  arraigned,  tried,  con- 
victed, or  sentenced  at  all,  either  in 
Canada  or  elsewhere !  Upon  this  four 
more  writs  of  habeas  corpus  issued, 
commanding  the  unhappy  Mr  Batch- 
eldor to  bring  the  four  deluded  con- 
victs before  the  Barons  of  the  Exche- 
quer. This  was  done;  arguments, 
both  old  and  new,  were  heard  with 
exemplary  patience  and  attention; 
the  play  was  played  over  again ;  but 
the  Barons  were  equally  inexorable 
with  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and 
the  four  prisoners,  after  much  consider- 
ation, were  again  remanded  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  governor  of  the  jail ;  and, 
together  with  their  eight  fellow-pri- 
soners, were,  in  course  of  time,  duly 
conveyed  to  the  place  of  their  original 
destination. 

The  next  of  these  cases,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  is  that  of  the  Mon- 
mouthshire riots  in  1839.  This  case, 
also,  might  tend  to  corroborate  the 
opinion,  that  the  service  of  the  state, 
in  legal  matters,  is  attended  Avith 
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much  difficulty  and  embarrassment, 

It  will,  however,  be  seen,  upon  exa- 
mination of  the  facts  of  the  case,  that 
the  difficult£jdncjij^^^ 
ceedeySolSlyfroni  thelenitv  and  in- 
diligence  shown  to  "the  prisoners 'by 
the  crown.  On  New- Year's  day  1840, 
J«lm  Frost  and  others  were  brought 
to  trial,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
before  a  special  commission  at  Mon- 
mouth.  The  proceedings  were  inter- 
rupted by  an  objection  taken  by  the 
prisoners'  counsel,  that  the  terms  of  a 
statute,  which  requires  that  a  list  of 
witnesses  should  be  delivered  to  the 
prisoners  at  the  same  time  with  a  copy 
of  the  indictment,  had  not  been  com- 
plied with.  The  indictment  had,  in 
fact,  been  delivered  five  days  before 
the  list  of  witnesses.  This  had  been 
done  in  merciful  consideration  to  the 
prisoners,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  charge,  to  be 
brought  against  them,  as  early  as  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  give 
them  the  information,  and  probably 
before  it  was  possible  that  the  list  of 
witnesses  could  have  been  made  out. 
The  trial,  however,  proceeded,  subject 
to  the  decision  of  the  fifteen  judges 
upon  the  question,  thus  raised  upon 
the  supposed  informality,  which  no- 
thing but  the  anxious  mercy  of  the 
crown  had  introduced  into  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  the  parties  were  found 
guilty  of  the  offence  laid  to  their 
charge.  In  the  ensuing  term,  all 
other  business  was,  for  a  time,  sus- 
pended ;  and  the  fifteen  judges  of  the 
land,  with  all  the  stately  majesty  of 
the  judicial  office,  were  gathered  toge- 
ther in  solemn  conclave  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  A  goodly  array,  tier  above 
tier  they  sat — the  heavy  artillery  of  a 
vast  legal  battery  about  to  open  the 
fire  of  their  learning,  with  that  impos- 
ing dignity  which  becomes  the  aven- 
gers of  the  country's  and  the  sove- 
reign's wrongs.  Day  after  day  they 
met,  heard,  and  deliberated  upon 
arguments,  which  were  conspicuous 
from  their  consummate  learning  and 
ability.  At  length  these  learned  per- 
sons delivered  their  judgments,  and, 
amid  much  diversity  of  opinion,  the 
majority  thought,  upon  the  whole,  that 
the  conviction  was  right,  and  that  the 
terms  of  the  statute  had  been  virtually 
complied  with.  The  criminals,  how- 
ever, probably  in  consequence  of  the 
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doubts  and  difficulty  of  the  case,  were 
absolved  from  the  most  highly  penal 
consequences  of  their  crime,  and  were, 
by  a  sort  of  compromise,  transported 
for  life  to  one  of  the  penal  settle- 
ments. 

The  doubt  which  some  have  enter- 
tained of  the  real  insanity  of  Oxford, 
and  others  who  have  recently  attempt- 
ed the  same  crime  which  he  so  nearly 
committed,  has  caused  these  cases 
also  to  be  brought  forward  in  confir- 
mation of  the  opinions,  which  we  con- 
tend rest  upon  no  real  foundation. 
£he_insanity  of  a  prisoner  is,  however, 
afacl,Tipon  wlnclTIFis'  the  province 
of  the  jury  to  decide,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  presiding  judge.  In  each 
case  the  law  was  luminously  laid  down 
by  the  judge  for  the  guidance  of  the 
jury,  who  were  fully  instructed  as  to 
what  the  law  required  to  establish  the 
insanity  of  its  prisoner,  and  to  prove 
that  u  lesion -of  the  will"  which  would 
render  a  human  being  irresponsible 
for  his  acts.  These  verdicts,  undoubt- 
edly, gave  rise  to  a  grave  discussion, 
whether  the  law,  as  it  now  stands, 
was  sufficiently  stringent  to  have 
reached  these  cases  ;  and  though  this 
question  was  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  mere  entertaining  of  the  doubt 
afforded  another  specious  confirma- 
tion of  the  impression,  that  a  singular 
fatality  was  attendant  upon  a  state 
prosecution.  This  idea  received  an- 
other support  from  the  case  of  Lord 
Cardigan,  who,  about  this  period,  was 
unexpectedly  acquitted,  on  technical 
grounds,  from  a  grave  and  serious 
charge.  This,  however,  was  no  state 
prosecution,  and  Ave  do  but  notice  it, 
en  passant,  in  corroboration  of  our  ge- 
neral argument. 

We  now  come  to  the  case  of  the 
Chartists  in  1842.  For  some  time 
previous  to  the  summer  of  1842,  great 
distress,  it  will  be  remembered,  pre- 
vailed among  the  manufacturing  popu- 
lation of  the  northern  and  midland 
counties.  The  misery  of  the  preced- 
ing winter  had  been  dreadful  in  the 
extreme ;  emaciated,  haggard  beings 
might  be  daily  seen  waimering  about 
the  country  half  naked,  in  the  coldest 
weather  ;  suffering^  almost  witliQJit.a~- 
parallel,  wer^JbLQjme^^  and 

reslgna/fixraT"  Despair  there  might  be 
m"t1lF  hearts  of  thousands,  but  those 
thousands  were  mute  and  passive  in 


their  misery  ;  all  was  dark,  all  was 
hopeless  ;  the  wintry  wind  of  penury 
blew  untempered,  keen  upon  them, 
but  still  they  cried  not  ;  hunger  preyed 
upon  their  very  vitals,  but  they  ut- 
tered no  complaint.  Let  us  not,  even 
now,  refuse  a  passing  tribute  of  ho- 
nour and  respect  to  the  passive  hero- 
ism which  in  many  an  instance  marked 
the  endurance  of  the  hopeless  misery 
of  those  dreadful  times.  At  length, 

however,  ftvil  ami 


among  the  anflfcrprs  —  remedies  for  the 
pressing  evil,  and  means  of  escape 
from  the  wretchedness  of  their  condi- 
tion, were  darkly  hinted  at  ;  redress 
was  whispered  to  be  near,  and  they, 
the  hungry  fathers  of  famished  chil- 
dren, lent  a  greedy  ear  to  the  fair 
promises  of  men  whom  they  deemed 
wiser  than  themselves.  The  tempter's 
seedtime  had  arrived,  the  ground  was 
ready,  and  the  seed  was  sown.  Day 
by  day,  nay,  hour  by  hour,  w-as  the 
bud  of  disaffection  fostered  with  the 
greatest  care  ;  and,  day  by  day,  its 
strength  and  vitality  increased.  When, 
at  length,  the  people  were  deemed 
ripe  for  action,  the  mask  was  thrown 
off,  treasonable  schemes  and  projects 
were  openly  proclaimed  by  the  leaders 
of  the  coming  movement,  and  echoed, 
from  a  hundred  hills,  by  vast  multi- 
tudes of  their  deluded  followers.  Large 
meetings  were  daily  held  on  the  neigh- 
bouring moors,  where  bodies  of  men 
were  openly  trained  and  armed  for  ac- 
tive and  offensive  operations.  At  length 
the  insurrection,  for  such  in  truth  it  was, 
broke  forth.  Then  living  torrents  of 
excited  and  exasperated  men  poured 
down  those  hill-sides  ;  the  peaceful 
and  well-affected  were  compelled  to 
join  the  insurgent  ranks,  busy  in 
the  work  of  destruction  and  intimida- 
tion ;  when  each  evening  brought  the 
work  of  havoc  to  a  temporary  close, 
they  laid  them  down  to  rest  where 
the  darkness  overtook  them.  The 
roads  were  thus  continually  blockaded, 
and  those  who,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  sought  to  obtain  aid  and  assist- 
ance from  less  disturbed  districts,  were 
often  interrupted  and  turned  back  by 
bodies  of  these  men.  Authority  was 
at  an  end,  and  a  large  extensive  dis- 
trict was  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
reckless  multitudes,  burning  to  avenge 
the  sufferings  of  the  past,  and  bent  on 
preventing,  as  they  thought,  a  recur- 
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mice  of  them  in  future,  The  very 
towns  were  in  their  hands;  "in  an 
evil  hour"  a  vast  body  of  insurgents 
was  "  admitted"  into  one  of  the 
largest  mercantile  towns  of  the  king- 
dom, where  they  pillaged  and  laid 
waste  in  every  direction.  In  another 
town  of  the  district  a  fearful  riot  was 
put  down  by  force,  some  of  the  leaders 
« »f  the  mob  being  shot  dead  while  head- 
ing a  charge  upon  the  military.  The 
ascendency  of  the  law  was  at  length 
asserted ;  many  arrests  took  place ; 
the  jails  were  crowded  with  prisoners ; 
and  the  multitudes  without,  deserted 
by  those  to  whom  they  had  looked 
up  for  advice,  their  Mends  in  prison, 
with  the  unknown  terrors  of  the  law 
suspended  over  them,  probably  then 
felt  that,  miserable  and  lost  as  they 
had  been  before,  they  had  now  fallen 
even  lower  in  the  scale  of  human 
misery.  Criminal  proceedings  were 
quickly  instituted.  Several  commis- 
sions were  sent  down  to  the  districts 
in  which  these  disturbances  had  taken 
place,  in  order  that  the  offenders 
might  meet  with  speedy  punishment. 
The  law  officers  of  the  crown,  with 
many  and  able  assistants,  in  person 
conducted  the  proceedings.  Tempe- 
rate, mild,  dignified,  and  forbearing 
was  their  demeanour ;  in  no  case  was 
the  individual  the  object  of  prosecu- 
tion ;  it  was  the  crime,  through  the 
person  of  the  criminal,  against  which 
the  government  proceeded.  No  feel- 
ings of  a  personal  nature  were  there 
exhibited  ;  and  a  mild,  but  firm,  as  it 
wiTe,  a  parental  correction  of  erring 
and  misguided  children,  seemed  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  those  who  then  re- 
presented the  government.  Conviction 
was  heaped  upon  conviction — sentence 
followed  sentence— the  miserable  tool 
was  distinguished  from  the  man  who 
made  him  what  he  was — the  active 
emissary,  the  secret  conspirator,  also 
received  each  their  proportionate 
amount  of  punishment.  True,  a  few 
of  the  more  cautious  and  crafty,  all 
included  in  one  indictment,  eventually 
escaped  the  penalty  due  to  their 
crimes ;  but,  among  the  multitude  of 
cases  which  were  then  tried,  this  was, 
we  believe,  the  only  instance  even  of 
partial  failure.  In  spite  of  this  single 
miscarriage  of  the  government,  the 
great  object  of  these  proceedings  was 
completely  answered;  the  end  of  all 


punishment  was  attained ;  the  ven- 
geance which  the  law  then  took  had 
all  the  effect  which  the  most  condign 
punishment  of  these  few  men  could 
have  accomplished  ;  the  constitutional 
maxim  of  "  pcena  ad  paucos,  metus  ad 
omnes"  has  been  amply  illustrated  by 
these  proceedings  ;  Chartism  hasJagen 
Juppresscd^  by  the  temperate  applica- 
tion of  the  constitutional  means  which 
were  then  resorted  to  for  the  correction 
of  its  violence,  and  the  prevention  of 
its  seditious  schemes. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
instances  of  signal  and  complete  suc- 
cess which  have  been,  from  time  to  time, 
exhibited  in  other  prosecutions  against 
Feargus  O'Connor  and  different  mem- 
bers of  the  Chartist  body,  within  the 
period  of  which  we  speak.  On  none 
of  these  occasions  has  the  course  of 
justice  been  hindered,  or  even  turned 
aside ;  but  the  defendants  have,  we 
believe,  without  exception,  paid  the 
penalty  of  their  crimes  by  enduring  the 
punishments  awarded  by  the  court. 

The  recent  trials  of  the  Rebecca 
rioters  were  also  signally  successful 
and  effective ;  and  the  prejudices  of  a 
Welsh  jury,  which  some  feared  would 
prove  a  fatal  stumbling-block,  were 
overcome  by  the  dispassionate  appeal 
to  their  better  judgment  then  made  by 
the  officers  of  the  crown. 

From  a  review  of  the  cases,  it  there- 
fore appears,  that  the  failures  of  a  state 
prosecution  have  been  comparatively 
few ;  and  that  the  crown  has  met 
with  even  more  than  the  average  suc- 
cess which  the  "  glorious  uncertainty 
of  the  law"  in  general  permits  to  those 
who  tempt  its  waywardness,  and  risk 
the  perils  of  defeat.  The  welfare  and 
interest  of  the  nation,  however,  lie  in 
the  general  results  of  these  proceed- 
ings, rather  than  the  particular  event  of 
an  individual  trial.  Therefore,  though 
we  should  assume  that  a  part  only  of 
what  was  intended  has  been  -  accom- 
plished, still  if  that  portion  produces 
the  same  general  results  as  were 
hoped  for  from  the  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  whole,  the  object  of 
the  government  has  been  attained. 
Now,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  with 
perhaps  the  single  exception  of  the 
case  of  Mr  O'Connell  in  1831,  the  end 
and  object  of  all  state  prosecution  has 
been  uniformly  and  completely  accom- 
plished, by  the  suppression  of  the  evil 
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which  the  crown  in  each  instance  was 
anxious  to  put  down.  When  this  has 
taken  place,  there  can  have  been  no 
failure.  Beyond  what  is  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  the 
general  safety  and  security  of  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  individuals,  the 
crown  has  no  interest  in  inflicting  pun- 
ishment ;  it  never  asks  for  more  than 
is  required  to  effect  these  objects,  and 
it  can  scarcely  be  content  with  less. 

There  arc,  however,  difficulties  al- 
most peculiar  to  the  more  serious  of- 
fences against  the  state,  but  which  are 
entirely  different,  in  their  nature,  from 
those  imaginary  difficulties  which  have 
formed  the  subject  of  so  much  decla- 
mation. A  passing  glance  at  the  pro- 
ceedings now  pending  in  Ireland,  will 
give  the  most  casual  observer  some 
idea  of  what  is  sometimes  to  be  en- 
countered by  those  to  whom  is  entrust- 
ed the  arduous  duty  of  conducting 
a  state  prosecution.  Look  back  on 
the  "  tempest  of  provocation,"  which 
recently  assailed  the  Irish  Attorney- 
General,  on  the  vexatious  delays  arid 
frivolous  objections  which  sprang  up 
at  every  move  of  the  crown  lawyers* 
called  forth  by  one  who,  though  "  not 
valiant"  was  well  known  to  the  go- 
vernment to  be  "  most  cunning  of 
fence"  ere  they  challenged  him,  but 
who,  "  despite  his  cunning  fence  and 
active  practice,"  may  perhaps  find, 
that  this  time  the  law  has  clutched 
him  with  a  grasp  of  iron.  In  ordinary 
cases,  criminals  may,  no  doubt,  be 
easily  convicted ;  and  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  more  common  crimes 
and  misdemeanours,  the  utmost  legal 
ingenuity  and  acumen  might  be  unable 
to  detect  a  single  error  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, from  first  to  last.  Still  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  even  among 
the  more  common  of  ordinary  cases, 
in  which  the  forms  are  simple,  the 
practice  certain,  and  in  which  the 
law  may  be  supposed  to  be  already 
defined  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
error,  or  misconception — even  in  such 
eases,  questions  occasionally  arise  which 
scarcely  admit  of  any  satisfactory  solu- 
tion— questions  in  which  the  fifteen 
judges,  to  whom  they  may  be  referred, 
often  find  it  impossible  to  agree,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  be  sufficiently  perplexing 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  State  of- 
fences, such,  as  treason  and  sedition^ 


which  are  of  comparatively  rare  oc- 
currence, present  many  questions  of 
greater  intricacy  than  any  other  class 
of  crimes.  In  treason  especially,  a 
well-founded  jealousy  of  the  power 
and  prerogatives  of  the  crown  has  in- 
trenched the  subject  behind  a  line  of 
outposts,  in  the  shape  of  forms  and 
preliminary  proceedings ;  the  accused, 
for  his  greater  security  against  a  power 
which,  if  unwatched,  might  become 
arbitrary  and  oppressive,  has  been 
invested  with  rights  which  must  be 
respected  and  complied  with,  and  by 
the  neglect  of  which  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings are  rendered  null  and  void. 
At  this  moment,  in  all  treasons,  ex- 
cept attempts  upon  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,  "  the  prisoner,"  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Erskine,  "  is  covered 
all  over  with  the  armour  of  the 
law;"  and  there  must  be  twice  the 
amount  of  evidence  which  would  be 
legally  competent  to  establish  his 
guilt  in  a  criminal  prosecution  for  any 
other  offence,  even  by  the  mean- 
est and  most  helpless  of  mankind. 
Sedition  is  a  head  of  crime  of  a  some- 
what vague  and  indeterminate  charac- 
ter, and,  in  many  cases,  it  may  be 
extremely  difficult,  even  for  an  acute 
and  practised  lawyer,  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  circumstances  amount  to 
sedition.  Mr  East,  in  his  pleas  of 
the  crown,  says,  that  "  sedition  is 
understood  in  a  more  general  sense 
than  treason,  and  extends  to  other 
offences,  not  capital,  of  a  like  tenden- 
cy, but  without  any  actual  design 
against  the  king  in  contemplation, 
such  as  contempts  of  the  king  and  his 
government,  riotous  assemblings  -for 
political  purposes,  and  the  like ;  and 
in  general  all  contemptuous,  indecent, 
or  malicious  observations  upon  his 
person  and  government,  whether  by 
writing  or  speaking,  or  by  tokens, 
calculated  to  lessen  him  in  the  esteem 
of  his  subjects,  or  weaken  his  govern- 
ment, or  raise  jealousies  of  him 
amongst  the  people,  will  fall  under  the 
notion  of  seditious  acts."  An  offence 
which  admits  of  so  little  precision  in 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  defined,  de- 
pending often  upon  the  meaning  to  be 
attached  to  words,  the  real  import  of 
which  is  varied  by  the  tone  or  gesture 
of  the  speaker,  by  the  words  which 
precede,  and  by  those  which  follow, 
depending  also  upon  the  different  ideas 
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•which  men  attach  to  the  same  words, 
evidently    rests    on    very    different 
grounds  from  those  cases,  where  actual 
crimes  have    been   perpetrated  and 
deeds  committed,  which  leave  numer- 
ous traces  behind,  and  which  may  be 
proved  by  the  permanent  results  of 
which    they  have    been    the  cause. 
Technical  difficulties  without  number 
also  exist :  the  most  literal  accuracy, 
which  is  indispensable — the  artful  inu- 
endoes,  the  artistical  averments,  which 
are  necessary,  correctly  to  shape  the 
charge  ere  it  is  submitted  to  the  grand 
jury,  may  be  well  conceived  to  involve 
many  niceties  and   refinements,   on 
which  the  case  may  easily  be  wrecked. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
utmost  legal  ingenuity  is  called  into 
action,  and  the  highest  professional 
talent  is  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the 
accused.      The    enormous    pressure 
upon  the  accused  himself,  who,  pro- 
bably, from  the  higher  or  middle  class- 
es, with  ample  means  at  his  command, 
an  ignominious  death  perhaps  impend- 
ing, or,  at  the  least,   imprisonment 
probably  for    years    in    threatening 
prospect  close  before  him  ;  his  friends 
active,  moving  heaven  and  earth  in 
his  behalf,  no  scheme  left  untried,  no 
plan  or  suggestion  rejected,  by  which 
it  may,  even  in  the  remotest  degree, 
be  possible  to  avert  the  impending 
doom  ;    the  additional  rancour  which 
politics  sometimes  infuse  into  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  partisanship  which  has 
occasioned  scenes  such  as  should  never 
be  exhibited  in  the  sacred  arena  of 
the  halls  of  justice,  animosities  which 
give  the  defence  the  character  of  a 
party  conflict,  and  which  cause  a  con- 
viction to  be  looked  upon  as  a  politi- 
cal defeat,  and  an  acquittal  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  party  triumph — all  these 
circumstances,  in  their  combined  and 
concentrated  force,  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration.     In  such  a  case 
every  step  is  fought  with  stern  and 
dogged  resolution ;  even  mere  delay  is 
valuable,  for  when  all  other  hope  is 
gone,  the  chapter  of  accidents  may  be- 
friend the  accused ;  it  is  one  chance 
more ;  and  even  one  chance,  however 
slight,   is  not  to  be  thrown  away. 
Such  is  a  faint  picture  of  the  defensive 
operations  on  such  occasions :  how  is 
this  untiring,   bitter  energy  met  by 
those  who  represent  the  crown  ? 
«  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that." 
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Here  all  is  calm,  dignified,  gener- 
ous, and  forbearing;  every  considera- 
tion is  shown,  eveiy  indulgence  is 
granted,  to  the  unfortunate  being  who 
is  in  jeopardy.     The  crown  has  no 
interest  to  serve  beyond  that  which 
the  state  possesses  in  the  vindication 
of  the  law,  and  in  that  cool,  deliber- 
ate, and  impartial  administration  of 
justice  which  has  so  long  distinguish- 
ed this  country.     Nothing  is  unduly 
pressed  against  the  prisoner,  but  every 
extenuating  fact  is  fairly  laid  before 
the  jury  by  the  crown ;  it  is,  in  short, 
generosity,  candour,  and  forbearance, 
on  the  one  side,  matched  against  craft, 
cunning,  and  the   resolution  by  any 
means  to  win,  upon  the  other.     Such 
are  the  real  difficulties  which  may  be 
often  felt  by  those  who  conduct  a  state 
prosecution.     Surely  it  is  better  far 
that  these  difficulties  should,  in  some 
instances,  be  even  wholly  insuperable, 
and  that  the  prosecution  should  be 
defeated,  than  that  any  change  should 
come  over  the  spirit  in  which  these 
trials  are  now  conducted ;  or  that  the 
crown  should  ever  even  attempt  to 
make  the  criminal  process  of  the  law 
an  instrument  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Scroggs 
and  Jefferies,  and  when  juries,  through 
intimidation,  returned  such  verdicts 
as  the  crown  desired.  Our  very  tena- 
city of  our  liberties  may  tend  to  ren- 
der   these    proceedings   occasionally 
abortive ;  and  the  twelve  men  com- 
posing a  jury  of  the  country,  though 
possibly  all  their  sympathies  would 
be  at  once  enlisted  in  behalf  of  a  wrong- 
ed and  injured  subject,  may,  uncon- 
sciously to  themselves,  demand  more 
stringent  proof,  in  cases  where  the  so- 
vereign power  appeai-s  before  them 
as  the  party;    and  more  especially, 
when  the  offence  is  of  an  impersonal 
nature,  and  where  the  theory  of  the 
constitution,  rather  than  the  person 
or  property  of  individuals,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  aggression.     In  the  olden  time 
such  was  the  power  of  the  crown,  that, 
whenever  the  ami  of  the  state  was 
uplifted,  the  blow  fell  with  unerring 
accuracy  and  precision  ;    but    now, 
when  each  object  of  a  state  prosecu- 
tion is  a  sort  of  modern  Briareus,  the 
blow  must  be  dealt  with  consummate 
skill,  or  it  will  fail  to  strike  where  it  was 
meant  to  fall.     On  this  account,  per- 
haps, in  addition  to  their  own  intrinsic 
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paramount  importance,  the  proceed- 
ings now  pending  in  Ireland,  have  be- 
come the  object  of  universal  and  absorb- 
ing interest  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  has  occurred  to  us,  that 
a  popular  and  accurate  review  of  the 
several  stages  of  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, by  which  the  general  reader  will 
be  able,  in  some  degree,  to  understand 
the  several  steps  of  that  proceeding 
which  is  now  pending,  might  not  be 
unacceptable  or  uniiistructive  at  the 
present  moment.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed,  that  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  divest  a  subject  so  technical  in 
its  very  nature  from  those  terms  of 
art  which,  however  familiar  they  may 
be  to  many  of  our  readers,  cannot  be 
understood  by  all  without  some  ex- 
planation, which  we  shall  endeavour 
to  supply  as  we  proceed. 

The  general  importance  of  informa- 
tion of  this  nature  has  been  well 
summed  up  by  a  great  master  of  cri- 
minal law.  "  The  learning  touching 
these  subjects,"  says  Sir  Michael  Fos- 
ter, "  is  a  matter  of  great  and  univer- 
sal concernment.  For  no  rank,  no 
elevation  in  life,  and,  let  me  add,  no 
conduct,  how  circumspect  soever, 
ought  to  tempt  a  reasonable  man  to 
conclude  that  these  enquiries  do  not, 
nor  possibly  can,  concern  him.  A 
moment's  cool  reflection  on  the  utter 
instability  of  human  affairs,  and  the 
numberless  unforeseen  events  which 
a  day  may  bring  forth,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  guard  any  man,  conscious  of 
his  own  infirmities,  against  a  delusion 
of  this  kind." 

Let  us  suppose  the  minister  of  the 
day,  having  before  been  made  aware' 
that,  in  a  portion  of  the  kingdom,  a 
.state  of  things  existed  that  demanded 
his  utmost  vigilance  and  attention, 
to  have  ascertained  the  reality  of  the 
apparent  danger,  and  to  have  pro- 
cured accurate  information  as  to  the 
real  character  of  the  proceedings,  and 
to  find  that  acts  apparently  treason- 
able or  seditious,  as  the  case  may  be, 
had  been  committed.  Suppose  him, 
charged  with  the  safety  of  the  state, 
and  responsible  for  the  peace,  order, 
and  well-being  of  the  community,  to 
set  the  constitutional  process  of  the 
law  in  motion  against  the  offending 
individuals ;  his  first  step,  under  such 
circumstances,  must  be  to  procure 


full  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
facts  as  they  really  exist.  For  this 
purpose  agents  must  be  employed, 
necessarily  in  secret,  or  the  very  end 
and  object  of  their  mission  would  be 
frustrated,  to  collect  and  gather  in- 
formation from  every  authentic  source, 
and  to  watch,  with  their  own  eyes 
the  proceedings  which  have  attracted 
attention.  This  is  a  work  of  time, 
perhaps ;  but  suppose  that  it  is  com- 
plete, and  that  the  minister  having 
before  him  in  evidence,  true  and  un- 
mistakable, a  complete  case  of  crime 
to  lay  before  a  jury,  what,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  by  the  crown  ?  Either  of  two 
distinct  modes  of  procedure  may  be 
chosen  ;  the  one  mode  is  by  an  ex  ojffi- 
cio  information,  the  other  is  by  indict- 
ment. Ail  indictment  is  the  mode 
by  which  all  treasons  and  felonies 
must  be  proceeded  against,  and 
by  which  ordinary  misdemeanours 
are  usually  brought  to  punishment. 
An  ex  officio  information  is  an  infor- 
mation at  the  suit  of  the  sovereign, 
filed  by  the  Attorney- General,  as  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  without  applying 
to  the  court  where  filed  for  leave,  and 
without  giving  the  defendant  any  op- 
portunity of  showing  cause  why  it 
should  not  be  filed.  The  principal 
difference  between  this  form  of  pro- 
cedure and  that  by  indictment,  con- 
sists in  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
ceedings are  commenced  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  law  requires  that  the  ac- 
cusation should  be  warranted  by  the 
oath  of  twelve  men,  before  he  be  put 
to  answer  it — or  in  other  words,  that 
the  grand  jury  must  give  that  infor- 
mation to  the  court,  which,  in  the 
former  case,  is  furnished  by  the  law 
officer  of  the  crown.  The  cases  which 
are  prosecuted  by  ex  officio  informa- 
tion, are  properly  such  enormous  mis- 
demeanours as  peculiarly  tend  to  dis- 
turb and  endanger  the  government, 
or  to  molest  or  affront  the  sovereign 
in  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of 
the  royal  office.  The  necessity  for 
the  existence  of  a  power  of  this  na- 
ture in  the  state,  is  thus  set  forth  by 
that  learned  and  illustrious  judge,  Sir 
William  Blackstone.  "  For  offences 
so  highly  dangerous,  in  the  punish- 
ment, or  prevention  of  which,  a  mo- 
ment's delay  would  be  fatal,  the  law- 
has  given  to  the  crown  the  power  of 
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an  immediate  prosecution,  without 
waiting  for  any  previous  application  . 
to  any  other  tribunal :  which  power, 
thus  necessary,  not  only  to  the  ease 
and  safety,  but  even  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  executive  magistrate,  was 
i u-iginally  reserved  in  the  great  plan 
of  the  English  constitution,  wherein 
provision  is  wisely  made  for  the  pre- 
servation of  all  its  parts." 

The  crown,  therefore,  in  a  case  such 
as  we  have  imagined,  must  first  make 
choice  between  these  two  modes  of 
procedure.  The  leniency  of  modern 
governments  has  of  late  usually  re- 
sorted to  the  process  by  indictment ; 
and  the  crown,  waiving  all  the  privi- 
leges which  appertain  to  the  kingly 
office,  appears  before  the  constituted 
tribunals  of  the  land,  as  the  redresser 
of  the  public  wrongs,  invested  with 
no  powers,  and  clothed  with  no 
authority  beyond  the  simple  rights 
possessed  by  the  meanest  of  its  sub- 
jects. We  shall,  for  this  reason,  take 
no  further  notice  of  the  ex  officio  in- 
formation ;  and  as  treasons  form  a  class 
of  offences  governed  by  laws  and  rules 
peculiar  to  itself,  we  shall  also  exclude 
this  head  of  crime  from  our  consider- 
ation, and  confine  ourselves  solely  to 
the  ordinary  criminal  process  by  which 
offenders  are  brought  to  justice. 

In  general,  the  first  step  in  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution,  is  to  obtain  a  warrant 
for  the  apprehension  of  the  accused 
party.  In  ordinary  cases,  a  warrant  is 
granted  by  any  justice  of  the  peace  upon 
information,  on  the  oath  of  some  cre- 
dible witness,  of  facts  from  which  it 
appears  that  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted, aud  that  the  person  against 
whom  the  warrant  is  sought  to  be  ob- 
tained, is  probably  the  guilty  party, 
and  is  a  document  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  the  justice,  directed  generally 
to  the  constable  or  other  peace-offi- 
cer, requiring  him  to  bring  the  accus- 
ed, cither  generally  before  any  justice 
of  the  county,  or  only  before  the  jus- 
tire  who  granted  it.  This  is  the  prac- 
tice in  ordinary  cases ;  but  in  extra- 
ordinary cases,  the  warrant  may  is- 
sue from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  or  the 
Privy  Council,  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
<>r  from  any  justice  of  the  Court  of 
(Jiieen's  Bench.  These  latter  warrants 
a  re.  wdirlicve.  all  tested,  or  dated  Eng- 
land, and  extend  over  the  whole  king- 
dom. So  far  the  proceedings -Lave 


been  all  ex  parte,  one  side  only  has 
been  heard,  one  party  only  has  ap- 
peared, and  all  that  has  been  done,  is 
to  procure  or  compel  the  appearance 
of  the  other.  The  warrant  is  deliver- 
ed to  the  officer,  who  is  bound  to  obey 
the  command  which  it  contains.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that,  as  was 
done  in  a  recent  case  in  Ireland,  it  is 
sufficient  if  the  appearance  of  the  ac- 
cused be  virtually  secured,  even  with- 
out the  intervention  of  an  actual  arrest. 
When  the  delinquent  appears,  in 
consequence  of  this  process,  before  the 
authorities,  they  are  bound  immedi- 
ately to  examine  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  alleged  crime  ;  and  they 
are  to  take  down  in  writing  the  exa- 
minations of  the  witnesses  offered  in 
support  of  the  charge.  If  the  evi- 
dence is  defective,  and  grave  suspi- 
cion should  attach  to  the  prisoner,  he 
may  be  remanded,  in  order  that  fresh 
evidence  may  be  procured;  or  the 
magistrate,  if  the  case  be  surrounded 
with  doubt  and  difficulty,  may  adjourn 
it  for  a  reasonable  time,  in  order  to 
consider  his  final  decision.  The  ac- 
cused must  also  be  examined,  but  not 
upon  oath  ;  and  his  examination  also 
must  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and 
may  be  given  in  evidence  against  him 
at  the  trial ;  for  although  the  maxim 
of  the  common  law  is  "  nemo  tenebitur 
prodere  seipsum"  the  legislature,  as 
long  ago  as  the  year  1555,  directed 
that,  in  cases  of  felony,  the  examina- 
tion of  the  prisoner  should  be  taken  ; 
which  provision  has  recently  been  ex- 
tended to  misdemeanours  also.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  his  examination 
should  not  even  appear  to  have  been 
taken  on  oath  ;  for  in  a  very  recent 
case,  in  which  all  the  examinations 
were  contained  upon  one  sheet  of  pa- 
per, and  under  one  general  heading — 
from  which  they  all  purported  to  have 
been  taken  upon  oath,  the  prisoner's 
admission  of  his  guilt  contained  in 
that  examination,  was  excluded  on 
the  trial,  and  the  rest  of  the  evidence 
being  slight,  he  was  accordingly  ac- 
quitted. Now,  if  upon  the  enquiry 
thus  instituted,  and  thus  conducted, 
it  appears,'  either  that  no  such  crime 
was  committed,  or  that  the  suspicion 
entertained  against  the  accused  is 
wholly  groundless,  or  that,  however 
positively  accused,  if  the  balance  of 
testimony  te  strongly  in  favour  of  hi& 
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innocence,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magis- 
trate to  discharge  him.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  case  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  made  out,  or  even  if  it 
should  appear  probable,  that  the  al- 
leged crime  has  in  fact  boon  perpetrat- 
ed by  the  defendant,  he  must  either  be 
committed  to  prison,  there  to  be  kept, 
in  safe  custody,  until  the  sitting  of  the 
•court  before  which  the  trial  is  to  be 
heard  ;  or,  he  may  be  allowed  to  give 
bail — that  is,  to  put  in  securities  for  his 
appearance  to  answer  the  charge 
against  him.  In  either  of  these  al- 
ternatives, whether  the  accused  be  com- 
mitted or  held  to  bail,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  magistrate  to  subscribe  the 
examinations,  and  cause  them  to  be 
delivered  to  the  proper  officer,  at,  or 
before,  the  opening  of  the  court.  Bail 
may  be  taken  by  two  justices  in  cases 
of  felony,  and  by  one  in  cases  of  mis- 
demeanour. In  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, as  the  commitment  is  only 
for  safe  custody,  whenever  bail  will 
answer  the  same  intention,  it  ought 
to  be  taken,  as  in  inferior  crimes  and 
misdemeanours ;  but  in  offences  of  a 
capital  nature,  such  as  the  heinous 
crimes  of  treason,  murder,  and  the 
like,  no  bail  can  be  a  security  equiva- 
lent to  the  actual  custody  of  the  per- 
son. The  nature  of  bail  has  been  ex- 
plained, by  Mr  Justice  Blackstone,  to 
be  u  a  delivery  or  bailment  of  a  per- 
son to  his  sureties,  upon  their  giving, 
together  with  himself,  sufficient  secu- 
rity for  his  appearance  :  he  being  sup- 
posed to  continue  in  their  friendly 
custody,  instead  of  going  to  gaol." 
To  refuse,  or  even  to  delay  bail  to  any 
person  bailable,  is  an  offence  against 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  in  any  ma- 
gistrate, by  the  common  law.  And 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  will  grant 
a  criminal  information  against  the 
magistrate  who  improperly  refuses 
bail  in  a  case  in  which  it  ought  to  have 
been  received.  It  is  obviously  of  great 
importance,  in  order  to  ensure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  accused  at  the  time 
and  place  of  trial,  that  the  sureties 
should  be  men  of  substance  ;  reason- 
able notice  of  bail,  in  general  twenty- 
four  or  forty-eight  hours,  may  be  order- 
ed to  be  given  to  the  prosecutor,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  time  to  examine  into 
their  sufficiency  and  responsibility. 
AVhen  the  bail  appear,  evidence  may 
be  heard  on.  oath,  and  they  may  them- 


selves be  examined  on  oath  upon  this 
point ;  if  they  do  not  appear  to  pos- 
srss  property  to  the  amount  required 
by  tlie  magistrates,  they  may  be  re- 
jected, and  others  must  be  procured, 
or  the  defender  must  go  to  prison. 
Excessive  bail  must  not  be  required  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  magistrate, 
if  he  take  insufficient  bail,  is  liable 
to  be  fined,  if  the  criminal  do  not  ap- 
pear to  take  his  trial.  When  the  se- 
curities are  found,  the  bail  enter  into 
a  recognizance,  together  with  the  ac- 
cused, by  which  they  acknowledge 
themselves  bound  to  the  Queen  in  the 
required  sums,  if  the  accused  does  not 
appear  to  take  his  trial,  at  the  ap- 
pointed time  and  place.  This  recog- 
nizance must  be  subscribed  by  the 
magistrates,  and  delivered  with  the 
examinations  to  the  officer  of  the 
court  in  which  the  trial  is  to  take 
place.  With  this,  the  preliminary  pro- 
ceedings close:  the  accused  has  had 
one  opportunity  of  refuting  the  charge, 
or  of  clearing  himself  from  the  suspi- 
cion which  has  gathered  round  him  ; 
but  as  yet,  there  is  no  written  accusa- 
tion, no  written  statement  of  the  offence 
which  it  is  alleged  he"  has  committed. 
True,  he  has  heard  evidence — he  has 
heard  a  charge  made  orally  against 
him — but  the  law  requires  greater 
particularity  than  this  before  a  man 
shall  be  put  in  peril  upon  a  criminal 
accusation.  .  The  facts  disclosed  in 
the  evidence  before  the  magistrates 
must  be  put  in  a  legal  form ;  the  of- 
fence must  be  clearly  and  accurately 
defined  in  writing,  by  which  the  ac- 
cused may  be  informed  what  specific 
charge  he  is  to  answer,  and  from  which 
he  maybe  able  to  learn  what  liability 
he  incurs ;  whether  his  life  is  put  in 
peril,  or  whether  he  is  in  danger  of 
transportation  or  of  imprisonment,  or 
merely  of  a  pecuniary  fine.  This  is 
done  by  means  of  the  indictment.  The 
indictment  is  a  written  accusation  of 
one  or  more  several  persons,  preferred 
to  and  presented  upon  oath  by  a  grand 
jmy.  This  written  accusation,  before 
being  presented  to  the  grand  jury,  is 
properly  termed  a  "  bill;"  and,  in 
ordinary  cases,  it  is  generally  prepared 
by  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns  at  the 
assizes,  and  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace 
at  the  quarter  sessions  ;  but,  in  cases- 
of  difficulty,  it  is  drawn  by  counsel. 
It.  consists  of  a  formal  technical  state* 
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meut  of  the  offence,  which  is  engross- 
ed upon  parchment,  upon  the  back 
of  which  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  are  indorsed.  In 
England  it  is  delivered  to  the  crier  of 
the  court,  by  whom  the  witnesses  arc 
s  \vorn  to  the  truth  of  the  evidence 
they  arc  about  to  give  before  the 
grand  jury.  In  the  trial  HOAV  pending 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Ire- 
laud,  a  great  question  was  raised  as 
to  whether  a  recent  statute,  which, 
on  the  ground  of  convenience,  enabled 
grand  juries  in  Ireland  themselves 
to  swear  the  witnesses,  extended  to 
trials  before  the  Queen's  Bench. 
This  question  was  decided  in  the  af- 
firmative ;  therefore,  in  that  country, 
the  oath,  in  every  case,  must  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  grand  jury  them- 
selves ;  whereas,  in  this  country,  the 
witnesses  are  sworn  in  court,  and  by 
the  crier,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. The  grand  jury,  ever  since 
the  days  of  King  Ethelred,  must  con- 
sist of  twelve  at  least,  and' not  more 
than  twenty-three.  In  the  superior 
courts  they  are  generally  drawn  from 
the  magistracy  or  superior  classes  of 
the  community,  being,  as  Mr  Justice 
Blackstone  expresses  it,  u  usually 
gentlemen  of  the  best  figure  in  the 
county."  They  are  duly  sworn  and 
instructed  in  the  articles  of  their  en- 
quiry by  the  judge  who  presides  upon 
the  bench.  They  then  withdraAv,  to  sit 
and  receive  all  bills  which  may  be  pre- 
sented to  them.  When  a  bill  is  thus 
presented,  the  witnesses  arc  generally 
called  in  the  order  in  which  their  names 
appear  upon  the  back  of  the  bill.  The 
grand  jury  is,  at  most,  to  hear  evidence 
only  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution; 
u  for,"  says  the  learned  commentator 
already  quoted,  "  the  finding  of  an  in- 
dictment is  only  in  the  nature  of  an 
enquiry  or  accusation,  which  is  after- 
wards to  be  tried  and  determined; 
and  the  grand  jury  are  only  to  enquire, 
upon  their  oaths,  whether  there  be 
sufficient  cause  to  call  upon  a  party  to 
answer  it."  They  ought,  however,  to 
be  fully  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  an 
indictment  as  far  as  the  evidence 
goes,  and  not  to  rest  satisfied  with 
remote  probabilities ;  for  the  form  of 
the  indictment  is,  that  they,  "  upon 
their  oath,  present "  the  party  to  have 
committed  the  crime.  This  form,  Mr 
Justice  Coleridge  observes,  is  perhaps 


stronger  than  may  be  wished,  and  we 
believe  that  the  criminal  law  commis- 
sioners are  now  seriously  considering 
the  propriety  of  abolishing  it. 

After  hearing  the  evidence,  the 
grand  jury  endorse  upon  the  bill  their 
judgment  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
the  charge.  If  they  think  the  accu- 
sation groundless,  they  write  upon  it, 
"  not  found,"  or  "  not  a  true  bill ;  " 
in  which  case  the  bill  is  said  to  be 
ignored:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
twelve  at  least  are  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  the  accusation,  the  words 
"  true  bill"  are  placed  upon  it.  The 
bill  is  then  said  to  be  found.  It  then 
becomes  an  indictment,  and  is  brought 
into  court  by  the  grand  jury,  and  pub- 
licly delivered  by  the  foreman  to  the 
clerk  of  arraigns,  or  clerk  of  the  peace, 
as  the  case  may  be,  who  states  to  the 
court  the  substance  of  the  indictment, 
and  of  the  indorsement  upon  it.  If 
the  bill  is  ignored,  and  no  other  bill 
is  preferred  against  the  party,  he  is 
discharged,  without  further  answer, 
when  the  grand  jury  have  finished 
their  labours,  and  have  been  them- 
selves discharged.  To  find  a  bill, 
twelve  at  least  of  the  jury  must  agree ; 
for  no  man,  under  this  form  of  pro- 
ceeding at  least,  can  be  convicted 
even  of  a  misdemeanour,  unless  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  twenty-four 
of  his  equals ;  that  is,  by  twelve  at 
least  of  the  grand  jury  assenting  to 
the  accusation,  and  afterwards  by  the 
whole  petit  jury  of  twelve  more  find- 
ing him  guilty  upon  the  trial. 

This  proceeding  is  wholly  ex  parte. 
As  the  informal  statement  of  the 
crime  brought  the  supposed  criminal 
to  answer  before  the  inferior  tribunal, 
so  does  the  formal  accusation  call 
upon  him  to  answer  before  the  supe- 
rior court.  The  preliminary  proceed- 
ings being  now  complete,  and  every 
step  having  been  taken  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  put  the  accused  upon  his 
trial,  the  ex  parte  character  of  the 
proceedings  is  at  an  end.  The  time  ap- 
proaches when  the  accused  must  again 
be  brought  face  to  face  with  his  ae-- 
cusers ;  and  when,  if  he  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  bail,  his  sureties  must  deliver 
him  up  to  the  proper  authorities,  or 
their  bond  is  forfeited ;  in  which  case,  a 
bench  warrant  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  delinquent  may  issue ;  and  if 
he  cannot  still  be  found,  he  maybe 
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pursued  to  outlawry, 
mentioned,  that  the  proceedings  may 
be,  at  any  period,  removed  from  any 
inferior  court  into  the  Queen's  Bench, 
by  what  is  called  a  writ  of  ccrtiorari 
When  the  offender  appears  voluntarily 
to  an  indictment,  or  was  before  in 
custody,  or  is  brought  in  upon  crimi- 
nal process  to  answer  it  in  the  proper 
court,  he  is  to  be  immediately  arraign- 
ed. The  arraignment  is  simply  the 
calling  upon  the  accused,  at  the  bar  of 
the  court,  to  answer  the  matter  charged 
upon  him  in  the  indictment,  the  sub- 
stantial parts,  at  least,  of  which  are 
then  read  over  to  him.  This  is  indis- 
pensable, in  order  that  he  may  fully 
understand  the  charge.  So  volumi- 
nous arc  the  counts  of  the  indictment 
recently  found  against  Mr  O'Connell 
and  others,  that  the  reading  of  the 
charges  they  contained  was  the  work 
of  many  hours.  The  accused  is  not 
always  compelled  immediately  to  an- 
swer the  indictment ;  for  if  he  appear 
in  term-time  to  an  indictment  for  a 
misdemeanour  in  the  Queen's  Bench, 
it  is  sufficient  if  he  plead  or  demur 
within  four  days ;  the  court  has  a  dis- 
cretionary power  to  enlarge  the  time ; 
but  if  he  neither  pleads  nor  demurs 
within  the  time  prescribed,  judgment 
may  be  entered  against  him  as  for 
want  of  a  plea.  If  he  appear  to  such 
an  indictment,  having  been  committed 
or  held  to  bail  within  twenty  days 
before  the  assizes  or  sessions  at  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  answer,  he  has 
the  option  of  traversing,  as  it  is  term- 
ed, or  of  postponing  his  trial  to  the 
next  assizes  or  sessions.  He  is  also 
always  entitled,  before  the  trial,  on 
payment  of  a  trifling  charge,  to  have 
copies  of  the  examinations  of  the  wit- 
nesses on  whose  evidence  he  was  com- 
mitted or  held  to  bail;  and  at  the 
trial  he  has  a  right  to  inspect  the  ori- 
ginals gratuitously.  In  prosecutions 
for  misdemeanours  at  the  suit  of  the 
Attorney- General,  a  copy  of  indict- 
ment must  be  delivered,  free  of  ex- 
pense, if  demanded  by  the  accused. 
These  seem  to  be  all  the  privileges 
except  that  of  challenge,  which  we 
shall  explain  hereafter,  which  the  ac- 
cused possesses,  or  to  which  the  law 
gives  him  an  absolute  indefeasible 
claim  as  a  matter  of  right.  The  prac- 
tice of  different  courts  may  possibly 
vary  in  some  degree  on  points  such 
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It  may  be  here     as  those  which  have  been  recently 


mooted  in  Ireland ;  for  instance,  as  to 
whether  the  names  of  the  witnesses 
should  be  furnished  to  the  accused, 
and  whether  their  address  and  de- 
scription should  also  be  supplied.  In 
such  matters  the  practice  might  vary, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  in  the  supe- 
rior courts  of  England  and  Ireland; 
and  yet  each  course  wotdd  be  strictly 
legal,  in  the  respective  courts  in  which 
it  was  adopted ;  for,  as  it  was  clearly 
put  by  one  of  the  Irish  judges  on  a 
recent  occasion,  the  practice  of  the 
court  is  the  law  of  the  court,  and  the 
law  of  the  court  is  the  law  of  the 
land. 

When  the  time  has  arrived  at  which 
the  accused  must  put  in  his  answer 
to  the  indictment,  if  he  do  not  confess 
the  charge,  or  stand  mute  of  malice, 
he  may  either  plead,  1st,  to  the  juris- 
diction, which  is  a  good  plea  when 
the  court  before  whom  the  indictment 
is  taken  has  no  cognizance  of  the  of- 
fence, as  when  a  case  of  treason  i$ 
prosecuted  at  the  quarter  sessions ; 
or,  2dly,  he  may  demur,  by  which  he 
says,  that,  assuming  that  he  has  done 
every  thing  which  the  indictment  lays 
to  his  charge,  he  has,  nevertheless, 
been  guilty  of  no  crime,  and  is  in  no- 
wise liable  to  punishment  for  the  act 
there  charged.  A  demurrer  has  been 
termed  an  issue  in  law — the  question 
to  be  determined  being,  what  construc- 
tion the  laAv  puts  upon  admitted  facts. 
If  the  question  of  law  be  adjudged  in 
favour  of  the  accused,  it  is  attended 
with  the  same  results  as  an  acquittal 
in  fact,  except  that  he  may  be  indict- 
ed afresh  for  the  same  offence ; .  but  if 
the  question  be  determined  against  the 
prisoner,  the  law,  in  its  tenderness, 
will  not  allow  him,  at  least  in  cases  of 
felony,  to  be  punished  for  his  misap- 
prehension of  the  law,  or  for  his  mis- 
take in  the  conduct  of  his  pleadings, 
but  will,  in  such  case,  permit  him  to 
plead  over  to  the  indictment — that  is, 
to  plead  not  guilty ;  the  consequences 
of  which  plea  we  will  consider  here- 
after. 

A  third  alternative  is  a  plea  of 
abatement,  which  is  a  plea  praying 
that  the  indictment  may  be  quashed, 
for  some  defect  which  the  plea  points 
out.  This  plea,  though  it  was  recently 
made  use  of  by  the  defendants  in  the 
case  now  pending  in  Ireland,  is  of 
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very  rare  occurrence  in  ordinary  prac-     never  capital,  and  mjvyhich,  therefore, 


tice — a  recent  statute  having  entirely 
superseded  every  advantage  formerly 
to  be  derived  from  this  plea,  in  cases 
of  a  misnomer,  or  a  wrong  name,  and 
of  a  false  addition  or  a  wrong  descrip- 
tion of  the  defendant's  rank  and 
condition,  which  were  the  principal 
occasions  on  which  it  \tas  resorted  to. 

The  next  alternative  which  the 
prisoners  may  adopt,  is  a  special  plea 
in  bar.  These  pleas  are  of  four  kinds  : 
1.  a  former  acquittal;  2.  a  former  con- 
viction ;  3.  a  former  attainder ;  4.  a 
former  pardon,  for  the  same  offence. 
The  first  two  of  these  pleas  are  found- 
ed on  the  maxim  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, that  no  man  is  to  be  twice  put 
in  jeopardy  for  the  same  offence.  A 
man  is  attainted  of  felony,  only  by 
judgment  of  death,  or  by  outlawry  ; 
for  by  such  judgment,  the  prisoner 
being  already  dead  in  law,  and  hav- 
ing forfeited  all  his  property,  there  re- 
mains no  further  punishment  to  be 
awarded  ;  and,  therefore,  any  further 
proceedin  g  would  be  superfluous .  This 
plea  has,  however,  been  practically 
put  an  end  to  by  a  recent  statute.  A 
plea  of  pardon,  is  the  converse  of  a 
plea  of  attainder ;  for  a  pardon  at 
once  destroys  the  end  and  purpose  of 
the  indictment,  by  remitting  that  pu- 
nishment which  the  prosecution  was 
calculated  to  inflict. 

All  these  pleas  may  be  answered  by 
the  crown  in  two  ways — issue  may  be 
joined  on  the  facts  they  respectively 
set  forth ;  or  they  may  be  demurred 
to ;  by  which  step,  the  facts,  alleged  in 
the  plea,  are  denied  to  constitute  a 
good  and  valid  defence  in  law.  In 
felony,'  if  any  of  these  pleas  are,  either 
in  fact  or  in  law,  determined  against 
the  prisoner,  he  cannot  be  convicted 
or  concluded  by  the  adverse  judgment ; 
and  for  this  reason.  Formerly  all  fe- 
lonies were  punishable  with  death,  and, 
in  the  words  of  Mr  Justice  Blackstone, 
"  the  law  allows  many  pleas  by  which 
a  prisoner  may  escape  death  ;  but  only 
one  plea  in  consequence  whereof  it 
can  be  inflicted,  viz.,  the  genera,!  issue, 
after  an  impartial  examination  and 
(!<  ri-qon  of  the  facts,  by  the  unani- 
mous verdict  of  a  jury."  The  prisoner, 
therefore,  although  few  felonies  re- 
main still  capital,  is  nevertheless  still 
allowed  to  plead  over  as  before.  In 
jnis<Jemeanours,  however,  which  are 


no  such  principle  could  ever  have  ap- 
plied, the  judgment  on  these  pleas  ap- 
pears to  follow  the  analogy  of  a  civil 
action.  Thus,  if,  upon  issue  joined,  a 
plea  of  abatement  be  found  against  the 
accused,  the  judgment,  on  that  indict- 
ment, is  final ;  though  a  second  indict- 
ment may  be  preferred  against  him ; 
but  if,  upon  demurrer,  the  question  of 
law  is  held  to  be  against  him,  the  judg- 
ment is,  that  he  do  answer  the  indict- 
ment. If  a  plea  in  bar,  either  on  issue 
joined,  or  on  demurrer,  be  determined 
against  the  defendant,  the  judgment  is 
in  such  case  final,  and  he  stands  con- 
victed of  the  misdemeanour. 

The  general  issue,  or  the  plea  of 
"  not  guilty,"  is  the  last  and  most 
usual  of  those  answers  to  the  indict- 
ment which  we  have  enumerated,  the 
others  being  all  of  extremely  rare  oc- 
currence in  the  modern  practice  of  the 
criminal  law.  By  this  plea,  the  ac- 
cused puts  himself  upon  his  county, 
which  county  the  jury  are.  The  sheriff 
of  the  county  must  then  return  a  panel 
of  jurors.  In  England  the  jurors  are 
taken  from  the  "  jurors'  book  "  of  the 
current  year.  It  must  be  observed, 
that  a  new  jurors'  book  conies  into 
operation  on  the  first  of  January  in 
each  year,  having  previously  been 
copied  from  the  lists  of  those  liable  to 
serve  on  juries,  made  out  in  the  first 
instance,  between  the  months  of  July 
and  October,  both  inclusive,  by  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  each 
parish,  then  reviewed  and  confirmed 
by  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  petty 
sessions,  and,  through  the  high  con- 
stable of  the  district,  delivered  to  the 
next  quarter  sessions.  If  the  pro- 
ceedings are  before  the  Queen's  Bench, 
an  interval  is  allowed  by  the  court,  in 
fixing  the  time  of  trial,  for  the  im- 
panneling  of  the  jury,  upon  a  writ  is- 
sued to  the  sheriff  for  that  purpose. 
The  trial  in  a  case  of  misdemeanour  in 
the  Queen's  Bench  is  had  at  nisi -prim, 
unless  it  be  of  such  consequence  as  to 
merit  a  trial  at  bar,  which  is  invari- 
ably had  when  the  prisoner  is  tried 
for  any  capital  offence  in  that  court. 
But  before  the  ordinary  courts  of 
assize,  the  sheriff,  by  virtue  of  a  gene- 
ral precept  directed  to  him  before- 
hand, returns  to  the  court  a  panel  of 
not  less  than  forty-eight  nor  more  than 
seventy-two  persons,  unless  the  judges 
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of  assize  •  direct  a  greater  or  smaller 
number  to  be  summoned.  When  the 
time  for  the  trial  has  arrived,  and  the 
case  is  called  on,  jurors,  to  the  num- 
ber of  twelve,  are  sworn,  unless  chal- 
lenged as  they  appear;  their  names  be- 
ing generally  taken  promiscuously,  one 
by  one,  out  of  a  box  containing  a 
number  of  tickets,  on  each  of  which  a 
juror's  name  is  inserted.  Challenges 
may  be  made,  either  on  the  part  of 
the  crown  or  on  that  of  the  accused, 
and  either  to  the  whole  array  or  to 
the  separate  polls.  The  challenge  to 
the  array,  which  must  be  made  in 
writing,  is  an  exception  to  the  whole 
panel,  on  account  of  some  partiality 
or  default  in  the  sheriff,  or  his  officer, 
who  arrayed  the  panel,  the  ground  of 
which  is  examined  into  before  the 
court.  Challenges  to  the  polls — in 
capita — are  exceptions  to  particular 
persons,  and  must  be  made  in  each 
instance,  as  the  person  comes  to  the 
box  to  be  sworn,  and  before  he  is 
sworn;  for  when  the  oath  is  once 
taken  the  challenge  is  too  late. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  reduces  the  heads 
of  challenge  to  four.  1st,  propter 
honoris  respectum ;  as  if  a  lord  of  Par- 
liament be  impannelled.  2d,  propter 
defectum;  as  if  a  juryman  be  an  alien 
born,  or  be  in  other  respects  generally 
objectionable.  3d,  propter  affectum ; 
for  suspicion  of  bias  or  partiality : 
and  4th,  propter  delictum;  or,  for 
some  crime  that  affects  the  juror's 
credit,  and  renders  him  infamous ; 
In  treason  and  felony,  the  prisoner 
is  allowed  the  privilege  of  a  limit- 
ed number  of  peremptory  challenges ; 
after  which,  as  in  misdemeanours, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
challenges,  if  the  party  shows  some 
cause  for  each  challenge  to  the  court. 
This  cause  is  tried  by  persons  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose  by  the  court,  when 
no  jurymen  have  been  sworn  ;  but 
when  two  jurymen  have  been  sworn, 
they  are  the  parties  who  must  adjudi- 
cate upon  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  are  afterwards  challenged,  who, 
except  when  the  challenge  is  propter 
delictum^  may  be  themselves  examin- 
ed upon  oath.  The  crown,  also,  we 
have  seen,  can  exercise  this  privilege, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  no  cause 
for  challenge  need  be  shown  by  the 
crown,  either  in  felonies  or  misde- 
meanours, till  the  panel  is  exhausted, 


and  unless  there  cannot  be  a  full  jury 
without  the  persons  so  challenged. 

"When  twelve  men  have  been  found, 
they  arc  sworn  to  give  a  true  verdict 
"  according  to  the  evidence,"  and  the 
jury  are  then  ready  to  hear  the  merits 
of  the  case.  To  fix  their  attention 
the  closer  to  the  facts  which  they  are 
impannelled  and  sworn  to  try,  the  in- 
dictment, in  cases  of  importance,  is 
usually  opened  by  the  junior  counsel 
for  the  crown — a  proceeding,  by  which 
they  are  briefly  informed  of  the  charge 
which  is  brought  against  the  accused. 
The  leading  counsel  for  the  crown 
then  lays  the  facts  of  the  case  before 
the  jury,  in  a  plain  unvarnished  state- 
ment ;  no  appeal  is  made  to  the  pas- 
sions or  prejudices  of  the  twelve  men, 
who  are  to  pronounce  upon  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  accused ;  but  every 
topic,  every  observation,  which  might 
warp  their  judgment,  or  direct  their 
attention  from  the  simple  facts  which 
are  about  to  be  proved  before  them, 
is  anxiously  deprecated  and  avoided 
by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  The 
witnesses  for  the  crown  are  called  one 
by  one,  sworn,  examined,  and  cross- 
examined  by  the  accused,  or  his  coun- 
sel. When  the  case  for  the  crown  has 
been  brought  to  a  close,  the  defence 
commences,  and  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant addresses  the  jury.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  advocate,  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, to  put  forth  all  his  powers  in 
behalf  of  his  client ;  to  obtain  acquittal 
is  his  object :  he  must  sift  the  hostile 
evidence,  he  must  apply  eveiy  possi- 
ble test  to  the  accuracy  of  the  testi- 
mony, and  to  the  credibility  of  the 
witnesses  ;  he  may  address  himself  to 
the  reason,  to  the  prejudices,  to  the 
sympathies,  nay,  even  to  the  worst 
passions  of  the  twelve  men  whose  opin- 
ions he  seeks  to  influence  in  favour 
of  his  client.  He  may  proceed  to  call 
witnesses  to  disprove  the  facts  ad- 
duced on  the  other  side,  or  to  show 
that  the  character  of  the  accused 
stands  too  high  for  even  a  suspicion 
of  the  alleged  crime;  he  has  the 
utmost  liberty  of  speech  and  action. 
He  may  indefinitely  protract  the 
proceedings,  and  there  seems  to  be 
scarcely  any  limit,  in  point  of  law, 
beyond  which  the  ultimate  event  of 
the  trial  may  not  be,  by  these  means, 
deferred.  Whenever  the  defence  closes, 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  govern- 
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ment  is  the  real  prosecutor,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  crown  has  the  general 
reply ;  at  the  close  of  which  the  pre- 
siding judge  sums  up  the  evidence 
to  the  jury,  and  informs  them  of  the 
legal  bearing  of  the  facts,  on  the  effect 
and  existence  of  which  the  jury  has 
to  decide.  This  having  been  accom- 
plished, it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
jury  to  deliberate,  decide,  and  pro- 
nounce then-  verdict.  If  the  verdict 
be  "Not  guilty,"  the  accused  is  for 
ever  quit  and  discharged  of  the  accu- 
sation ;  but  if  the  jury  pronounce  him 
guilty,  he  stands  convicted  of  the 
crime  which  has  been  thus  charged 
and  proved  against  him,  and  awaits 
the  judgment  of  the  court.  In  felo- 
nies and  ordinary  misdemeanours, 
judgment  is  generally  pronounced  im- 
mediately upon,  or  soon  after,  the  de- 
livery of  the  verdict ;  in  other  cases, 
when  the  trial  has  been  had  before 
the  Queen's  Bench,  the  judgment  may, 
in  England,  be  pronounced  either  im- 
mediately or  during  the  ensuing  term. 
But  whenever  this  event  occurs,  the 
prisoner  has  still  one  chance  more  for 
escape ;  he  can  move  an  arrest  of 
judgment,  on  the  grounds  either  that 
the  indictment  is  substantially  defec- 
tive, or  that  he  has  already  been  par- 
doned or  punished  for  the  same  of- 
fence. These  objections,  if  successful, 
will,  even  at  this  late  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  save  the  defendant  from 
the  consequences  of  his  crime.  But 
if  these  last  resources  fail,  the  court 
must  give  the  judgment,  or  pronounce 
the  measure  of  that  punishment,  which 
the  law  annexes  to  the  crime  of  which 
the  prisoner  has  been  convicted. 

By  the  law  of  this  country,  the 
species  of  punishment  for  every  offence 
is  always  ascertained ;  but,  between 
certain  defined  limits,  the  measure 
and  degree  of  that  punishment  is,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  presiding  judge.  Trea- 
sons and  some  felonies  are,  indeed, 
capital ;  but,  in  the  mercy  of  modem 
times,  the  great  majority  of  felonies, 
and  all  misdemeanours,  are  visited, 
some  with  various  terms  of  transpor- 
tation or  imprisonment,  which,  in  most 
cases,  may  be  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
In  these  cases,  the  punishment  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  statute  law ;  but  there 
are  s<nno  misdemeanours  the  punish- 


ment of  which  has  not  been  interfered 
with  by  any  statute,  and  to  which, 
therefore,  the  common  law  punish- 
ments are  still  attached.  The  case  of 
Mr  O'Connell,  which  is  now  in  abey- 
ance, seems  to  range  itself  under  this 
head  of  misdemeanours.  Such  cases 
are  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  by  both ;  but  the  amount  of 
the  one,  or  the  duration  of  the  other, 
is  each  left  at  large  to  be  estimated 
by  the  court,  according  to  the  more 
or  less  aggravated  nature  of  the  of- 
fence, and,  as  it  is  said,  also  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 
parties.  That  a  fine  should,  in  all 
cases,  be  reasonable,  has  been  declared 
by  Magna  Charta ;  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights  has  also  provided,  that  ex- 
cessive fines,  or  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishments, should  not  be  inflicted  ;  but 
what  may  or  may  not  be  unreasonable 
or  excessive,'  cruel  or  unusual,  is  left 
entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  execu- 
tive. 

For  crimes  of  a  dark  political  hue, 
which,  by  their  tendency  to  subvert 
the  government  or  destroy  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  necessarily 
assume  a  character  highly  dangerous 
to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
state,  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  what 
degree  of  punishment  would  be  exces- 
sive or  unusual.  It  seems  probable, 
that  in  cases  of  this  nature,  which  in- 
clude crimes,  so  varied  in  their  circum- 
stances that  there  appears  no  limit  to 
the  degree  of  guilt  incurred — crimes, 
the  nature  and  character  of  which 
could  not  possibly  be  foreseen  or  pro- 
vided for,  in  all  their  infinite  multipli- 
city of  detail ;  it  seems  probable  that, 
in  such  cases,  a  large  discretion  may 
have  been  purposely  left  by  the  framers 
of  our  constitution,  in  order  that  the 
degree  of  guilt,  on  each  occasion, 
should  be  measured  by  an  expansive 
self  -  adjusting  scale  of  punishment, 
applied,  indeed,  and  administered  by 
the  judges  of  the  land,  but  regulated  • 
and  adjusted,  in  each  succeeding  age, 
by  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and 
by  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  times. 

Even  at  this  latest  stage  of  criminal 
prosecution,  in  the  interval  which 
must  necessarily  elapse  between  the 
pronouncing  and  the  infliction  of  the 
sentence,  the  convicted  delinquent  is 
not  without  a  remedy  for  any  wrong- 
he  may  sustain  in  the  act  which  ter- 
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minates  the  proceedings.  If  any  judg- 
ment not  warranted  by  law  be  given 
by  the  court,  it  may  be  reversed  upon 
a  writ  of  error,  which  lies  from  all 
inferior  criminal  jurisdictions  to  the 
Queen's  Bench,  and  from  the  Queen's 
Bench  to  the  House  of  Peers.  These 
writs,  however,  in  cases  of  misde- 
meanour, are  not  allowed,  of  course, 
but  on  probable  cause  shown  to  the 
Attorney  General ;  and  then  they  are 
understood  to  be  grantable  of  common 
right,  and  ex  debito  justifies.  The 
crown,  if  every  other  resource  has 
failed  the  prisoner,  has  always  the 
power  of  exercising  the  most  amiable 
of  its  prerogatives.  Though  the  sove- 
reign herself  condemns  no  man,  "  the 
great  operation  of  her  sceptre  is  mer- 
cy," and  the  chief  magistrate,  in  the 
words  of  Sir  William  Blackstone, 
u  holding  a  court  of  equity  in  his  own 
breast,  to  soften  the  rigour  of  the  ge- 
neral law,  in  such  criminal  cases  as 
merit  an  exemption  from  punishment," 
is  ever  at  liberty  to  grant  a  free,  un- 
conditional, and  gracious  pardon  to 
the  injured  or  repentant  convict. 

We  have  now  rapidly  traced  the 
progress  of  a  criminal  prosecution 
from  its  commencement  to  its  close, 
and  we  have  given  a  summary  of  the 
ordinary  proceedings  on  such  occa- 
sions. Although  it  may  be  possible 
that  the  practice  of  the  courts  in  Ire- 
land, on  minor  points,  should  occa- 
sionally differ  in  some  degree  from  the 
practice  of  the  English  courts,  we  may, 
nevertheless,  have  rendered  the  pro- 
ceedings now  pending  in  the  sister 
isle,  more  intelligible  to  the  general 
reader,  who  may  now,  perhaps,  be  en- 
abled to  see  the  bearing,  and  under- 
stand the  importance  of  many  strug- 
gles, which,  to  the  unlearned,  might 


probably  appear  to  be  wholly  beside 
the  real  question  now  at  issue  be- 
tween the  crown  and  Mr  O'Connell. 
Whatever  be  the  result  of  that  prose- 
cution, whether  those  indicted  be 
found  guilty,  or  acquitted,  of  the  mis- 
demeanours laid  to  their  charge ;  we 
feel  assured,  on  the  one  hand,  how- 
ever long  and  grievous  may  have  been 
the  "  provocation,"  that  Avhile  there 
will  be  "  nothing  extenuate,"  neither 
will  there  'be  "  set  down  aught  in 
malice  ;"  but  that  the  measure  of  the 
retribution  now  demanded  by  the 
state,  will  be  so  temperately  and  equi- 
tably adjusted,  that  while  the  veiy 
semblance  of  oppression  is  carefully 
avoided,  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and 
the  powers  of  the  executive,  will  be 
amply  and  entirely  vindicated.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Mr  O'Connell,  and 
his  companions,  in  guilt  or  misfortune, 
should  break  through  the  cobwebs  of 
the  law,  and  hurl  a  retrospective  defi- 
ance at  the  Government ;  we  feel  the 
utmost  confidence,  that  the  learning, 
foresight,  and  ability,  of  the  eminent 
lawyers  who  represent  the  crown,  to- 
gether with  the  firmness  and  integrity 
of  the  Irish  bench,  "  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche"  will  demonstrate  to  the  mil- 
lions who  look  on,  that  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  state  still  remain 
uninjured  and  unimpaired  in  all  their 
pristine  and  legitimate  energy  and  vi- 
gour ;  and  that  neither  in  the  ma- 
chinery now  set  in  motion,  nor  with 
those  who  conduct  or  superintend  its 
action,  but  with  others  on  whom,  in 
the  course  of  these  proceedings,  will 
be  thrown  the  execution  of  a  grave 
and  all-important  duty,  must  rest 
the  real  blame,  if  blame  there  be,  of 
the  failure  of  this  u  State  Prosecu- 
tion." 
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ADVENTURES  IN  TEXAS. 


No.  III. 

THE  STRUGGLE. 


I  HAD  been  but  three  or  four  months 
in  Texas,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
oppressive  conduct  of  the  Mexican 
military  authorities,  symptoms  of  dis- 
content showed  themselves,  and  seve- 
ral skirmishes  occurred  between  the 
American  settlers  and  the  soldiery. 
The  two  small  forts  of  Velasco  and 
Nacogdoches  were  taken  by  the  for- 
mer, and  their  garrisons  and  a  couple 
of  field-officers  made  prisoners ;  soon 
after  which,  however,  the  quarrel  was 
made  up  by  the  intervention  of  Colo- 
nel Austin  on  the  part  of  Texas,  and 
Colonel  Mejia  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  authorities. 

But  in  the  year  '33  occurred  Santa 
Anna's  defection  from  the  liberal  party, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  Stephen  F. 
Austin,  the  Texian  representative  in 
the  Mexican  congress,  by  the  vice- 
president,  Gomez  Farias.  This  was 
followed  by  Texas  adopting  the  con- 
stitution of  1824,  arid  declaring  itself 
an  independent  state  of  the  Mexican 
republic.  Finally,  towards  the  close 
of  1835  Texas  threw  oif  the  Mexican 
yoke  altogether,  voted  itself  a  free  and 
sovereign  republic,  and  prepared  to 
defend  by  arms  its  newly  asserted 
liberty. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  was,  to 
secure  our  communications  with  the 
United  States  by  getting  possession 
of  the  sea-ports.  General  Cos  had 
occupied  Galveston  harbour,  and  built 
and  garrisoned  a  block-fort,  nominally 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  cus- 
toms laws,  but  in  reality  with  a  view 
to  cut  off  our  communications  with 
New  Orleans  and  the  States.  This 
fort  it  was  necessary  to  get  possession 
of,  and  my  friend  Fanning  and  myself 
were  appointed  to  that  duty  by  the 
Alcalde,  who  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  all  that  had  occurred. 

Our  whole  force  and  equipment 
•wherewith  to  accomplish  this  enter- 
prise, consisted  in  a  sealed  despatch, 
to  be  opened  at  the  town  of  Columbia, 
and  a  half-breed,  named  Agostino, 
who  acted  as  our  guide.  On  reaching 


Columbia,  we  called  together  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  of  Bolivar  and 
Marion,  unsealed  the  letter  in  their 
presence,  and  six  hours  afterwards  the 
forces  therein  specified  were  assembled, 
and  we  were  on  our  march  towards 
Galveston.  The  next  day  the  fort 
was  taken,  and  the  garrison  made 
prisoners,  without  our  losing  a  single 
man. 

We  sent  off  our  guide  to  the  go- 
vernment at  San  Felipe  with  news  of 
our  success.  In  nine  days  he  returned, 
bringing  us  the  thanks  of  congress, 
and  fresh  orders.  We  were  to  leave 
a  garrison  in  the  fort,  and  then  ascend 
Trinity  river,  and  march  towards  San 
Antonio  de  Bexar.  This  route  was 
all  the  more  agreeable  to  Fanning  and 
myself,  as  it  would  bring  us  into  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  haciendas,  or 
estates,  of  which  we  had  some  time 
previously  obtained  a  grant  from  the 
Texian  government ;  and  we  did  not 
doubt  that  we  were  indebted  to  our 
friend  the  Alcalde  for  the  orders  which 
thus  conciliated  our  private  conve- 
nience with  our  public  duty. 

As  we  marched  along  we  found  the 
whole  country  in  commotion,  the  set- 
tlers all  arming,  and  hastening  to  the 
distant  place  of  rendezvous.  We  ar- 
rived at  Trinity  river  one  afternoon, 
and  immediately  sent  messengers  for 
forty  miles  in  all  directions  to  sum- 
mon the  inhabitants.  At,  the  period 
in  question,  the  plantations  in  that 
part  of  the  country  were  very  few  and 
far  between,  but  nevertheless  by  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day  we  had  got 
together  four- and- thirty  men,  mount- 
ed on  mustangs,  each  equipped  with 
rifle  and  bowie-knife,  powder-horn 
and  bullet-bag,  and  furnished  with 
provisions  for  several  days.  With 
these  we  started  for  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar,  a  march  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  through  trackless  prairies 
intersected  with  rivers  and  streams, 
which,  although  not  quite  so  big  as 
the  Mississippi  or  Potomac,  were  yet 
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deep  and  wide  enough  to  have  offered 
serious  impediment  to  regular  armies. 
But  to  Texian  farmers  and  backwoods- 
men, they  were  trifling  obstacles. 
Those  we  could  not  wade  through  we 
swam  over;  and  in  due  time,  and  with- 
out any  incident  worthy  of  note, 
reached  the  appointed  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, which  was  on  the  river  Sa- 
lado,  about  fifteen  miles  from  San 
Antonio,  the  principal  city  of  the  pro- 
vince. This  latter  place  it  was  in- 
tended to  attack — an  enterprise  of 
some  boldness  and  risk,  considering 
that  the  town  was  protected  by  a 
strong  fort,  amply  provided  with 
heavy  artillery,  and  had  a  garrison  of 
nearly  three  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  officers  who  had,  for  the 
most  part,  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  revolutionary  wars  against  the 
Spaniards.  Our  whole  army,  which 
we  found  encamped  on  the  Salado, 
under  the  command  of  General  Austin, 
did  not  exceed  eight  hundred  men. 

The  day  after  that  on  which  Fan- 
ning and  myself,  with  our  four  and 
thirty  recruits,  reached  headquarters, 
a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  advance  as  far  as  the  mis- 
sion of  Santa  Espada.  The  advanced 
guard  was  to  push  forward  imme- 
diately ;  the  main  body  would  follow 
the  next  day.  Fanning  and  myself 
were  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
vanguard,  in  conjunction  with  Mr 
Wharton,  a  wealthy  planter,  who  had 
brought  a  strong  party  of  volunteers 
with  him,  and  whose  mature  age  and 
cool  judgment,  it  was  thought,  would 
counterbalance  any  excess  of  youthful 
heat  and  impetuosity  on  our  part. 
Selecting  ninety-two  men  out  of  the 
eight  hundred,  who,  to  a  man,  volun- 
teered to  accompany  us,  we  set  out 
for  the  mission. 

These  missions  are  a  sort  of  picket- 
houses  or  outposts  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  are  found  in  great  num- 
bers in  all  the  frontier  provinces  of 
Spanish  America,  especially  in  Texas, 
Santa  Fe,  and  Cohahuila.  They  are 
usually  of  sufficient  strength  to  afford 
their  inmates  security  against  any  pre- 
datory party  of  Indians  or  other  ma- 
rauders, and  are  occupied  by  priests, 
who,  while  using  their  endeavours  to 
spread  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  act  also  as  spies  and  agents  of 
the  Mexican  government. 
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On  reaching  San  Espada  we  held  a 
discussion  as  to  the  propriety  of  re- 
maining there  until  the  general  came 
up,  or  of  advancing  at  once  towards 
the  river.  Wharton  inclined  to  the 
former  plan,  and  it  was  certainly  the 
most  prudent,  for  the  mission  was  a 
strong  building,  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall,  and  might  have  been  held  against 
very  superior  numbers.  Fanning  and 
I,  however,  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
being  cooped  up  in  a  house,  and  at  last 
Wharton  yielded.  We  left  our  horses 
and  mustangs  in  charge  of  eight  men, 
and  with  the  remainder  set  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  Salado,  which  flows 
from  north  to  south,  a  third  of  a  mile 
to  the  westward  of  the  mission.  About 
half-way  between  the  latter  and  the 
river,  was  a  small  group,  or  island,  of 
muskeet  trees,  the  only  object  that 
broke  the  uniformity  of  the  prairie. 
The  bank  of  the  river  on  our  side  was 
tolerably  steep,  about  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  hollowed  out  here  and  there,  and 
covered  with  a  thick  network  of  wild 
vines.  The  Salado  at  this  spot  de- 
scribes a  sort  of  bow-shaped  curve, 
with  a  ford  at  either  end,  by  which 
alone  the  river  can  be  passed,  for 
although  not  very  broad,  it  is  rapid 
and  deep.  We  resolved  to  take  up  a 
position  within  this  bow,  calculating 
that  we  might  manage  to  defend  the 
two  fords,  which  were  not  above  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  apart. 

At  the  same  time  we  did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  dangers  of  such  a  position, 
and  of  the  almost  certainty  that  if  the 
enemy  managed  to  cross  the  river,  we 
should  be  surrounded  and  cut  off. 
But  our  success  on  the  few  occasions 
on  which  we  had  hitherto  come  to 
blows  with  the  Mexicans,  at  Velasco, 
Nacogdoches,  and  Galveston,  had  in- 
spired us  with  so  much  confidence, 
that  we  considered  ourselves  a  match 
for  thousands  of  such  foes,  and  actu- 
ally began  to  wish  the  enemy  would 
attack  us  before  our  main  body  came 
up.  We  reconnoitred  the  ground, 
stationed  a  picket  of  twelve  men  at 
each  ford,  and  an  equal  number  in  the 
island  of  muskeet  trees;  and  estab- 
lished ourselves  with  the  remainder 
amongst  the  vines  and  in  the  hollows 
on  the  river  bank. 

The  commissariat  department  of  the 
Texian  army  was,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, not  yet  placed  upon  any  very 
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regular  footing.  In  fact,  every  man 
was,  for  the  present,  his  own  commis- 
sary-general. Finding  our  stock  of 
provisions  to  be  very  smaU,  we  sent 
out  a  party  of  foragers,  who  soon  re- 
turned with  three  sheep,  which  they 
had  taken  from  a  rancho,  within  a 
mile  of  San  Antonio.  An  old  priest, 
whom  they  found  there,  had  threat- 
ened them  with  the  anger  of  Heaven 
and  of  General  Cos;  but  they  paid 
little  attention  to  his  denunciations, 
and,  throwing  down  three  dollars, 
walked  off  with  the  sheep.  The  priest 
became  furious,  got  upon  his  mule, 
and  trotted  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  city  to  complain  to  General  Cos 
of  the  misconduct  of  the  heretics. 

After  this  we  made  no  doubt  that 
we  should  soon  have  a  visit  from  the 
worthy  Dons.  Nevertheless  the  even- 
ing and  the  night  passed  away  with- 
out incident.  Day  broke — still  no 
signs  of  the  Mexicans.  This  treach- 
erous sort  of  calm,  we  thought,  might 
forbode  a  storm,  and  we  did  not  allow 
it  to  lull  us  into  security.  We  let  the 
men  get  their  breakfast,  which  they 
had  hardly  finished  when  the  picket 
from  the  upper  ford  came  in  with  news 
that  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  was 
approaching  the  river,  and  that  their 
vanguard  was  already  in  the  hollow 
way  leading  to  the  ford.  We  had 
scarcely  received  this  intelligence  when 
we  heard  the  blare  of  the  trumpets, 
and  the  next  moment  we  saw  the 
officers  push  their  horses  up  the  decli- 
vitous bank,  closely  followed  by  their 
men,  whom  they  formed  up  in  the 
prairie.  We  counted  six  small  squa- 
drons, about  three  hundred  men  in  all. 
They  were  the  Durango  dragoons — 
smart  troops  enough  to  all  appear- 
ance, capitally  mounted  and  equipped, 
and  armed  with  carbines  and  sabres. 

Although  the  enemy  had  doubtless 
reconnoitred  us  from  the  opposite 
shore,  and  ascertained  our  position,  he 
could  not  form  any  accurate  idea  of  our 
numbers,  for  with  a  view  to  deceive  him, 
we  kept  the  men  in  constant  motion, 
sometimes  showing  a  part  of  them  on 
the  prairie,  then  causing  them  to  disap- 
pear again  behind  the  vines  and  bushes. 
This  was  all  very  knowing  for  young 
soldiers  such  as  we  were ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  had  committed  a 
grievous  error,  and  sinned  against  all 
established  military  rules,  by  not  pla- 


cing a  picket  on  the  further  side  of  the 
river,  to  warn  us  of  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  arid  the  direction  in  which 
he  was  coming.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  if  we  had  had  earlier  no- 
tice of  their  approach,  thirty  or  forty 
good  marksmen — and  all  our  people 
were  that — might  not  only  have  de- 
layed the  advance  of  the  Mexicans, 
but  perhaps  even  totally  disgusted 
them  of  their  attempt  to  cross  the  Sa- 
lado.  The  hollow  way  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  leading  to  the  ford, 
was  narrow  and  tolerably  steep,  and 
the  bank  at  least  six  times  as  high  as 
on  our  side.  Nothing  would  have 
been  easier  than  to  have  stationed  a 
party,  so  as  to  pick  oif  the  cavalry  as 
they  wound  through  this  sort  of  pass, 
and  emerged  two  by  two  upon  the 
shore.  Our,  error,  however,  did  not 
strike  us  till  it  was  too  late  to  repair 
it ;  so  we  were  fain  to  console  ourselves 
with  the  reflection  that  the  Mexicans 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  attri- 
bute our  negligence  to  an  excess  of 
confidence  in  our  resources,  than  to 
the  inexperience  in  military  matters, 
whicn  was  its  real  cause.  We  resolv- 
ed to  do  our  best  to  merit  the  good 
opinion  which  we  thus  supposed  them 
to  entertain  of  us. 

When  the  whole  of  the  dragoons 
had  crossed  the  water,  they  marched 
on  for  a  short  distance  in  an  easterly 
direction ;  then,  wheeling  to  the  right, 
proceeded  southward,  until  within 
some  five  hundred  paces  of  us,  where 
they  halted.  In  this  position,  the 
line  of  cavalry  formed  the  chord  of  the 
arc  described  by  the  river,  and  occu- 
pied by  us. 

As  soon  as  they  halted,  they  open- 
ed their  fire,  although  they  could  not 
see  one  of  us,  for  we  were  completely 
sheltered  by  the  bank.  Our  Mexi- 
can heroes,  however,  apparently  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  be  within 
sight  or  range  of  their  opponents  be- 
fore firing,  for  they  gave  us  a  rattling 
volley  at  a  distance  which  no  car- 
bine would  carry.  This  done,  others 
galloped  on  for  about  a  hundred  yards, 
halted  again,  loaded,  fired  another 
volley,  and  then  giving  another  gal- 
lop, fired  again.  They  continued  this 
sort  of  manege  till  they  found  them- 
selves within  two  hundred  and  fifty 
paces  of  us,  and  then  appeared  inclin- 
ed to  take  a  little  time  for  reflection. 
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We  kept  ourselves  perfectly  still. 
The  dragoons  evidently  did  not  like 
the  aspect  of  matters.  Our  remaining 
concealed,  and  not  replying  to  their 
fire,  seemed  to  bother  them.  We  saw 
the  officers  taking  a  deal  of  pains  to 
encourage  their  men,  and  at  last  two 
squadrons  advanced,  the  others  fol- 
lowing more  slowly,  a  short  distance 
in  rear.  This  was  the  moment  we 
had  waited  for.  No  sooner  had  fhe 
dragoons  got  into  a  canter,  than  six 
of  our  men  who  had  received  orders  to 
that  effect,  sprang  up  the  bank,  took 
steady  aim  at  the  officers,  fired,  and 
then  jumped  down  again. 

As  we  had  expected,  the  small 
numbers  that  had  shown  themselves, 
encouraged  the  Mexicans  to  advance. 
They  seemed  at  first  taken  rather 
aback  by  the  fall  of  four  of  their  offi- 
cers ;  but  nevertheless,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  they  came  thunder- 
ing along  full  speed.  They  were 
within  sixty  or  seventy  yards  of  us, 
when  Fanning  and  thirty  of  our  rifle- 
men ascended  the  bank,  and  with  a 
coolness  and  precision  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  most  veteran  troops, 
poured  a  steady  fire  into  the  ranks  of 
the  dragoons. 

It  requires  some  nerve  and  courage 
for  men  who  have  never  gone  through 
any  regular  military  training,  to  stand 
their  ground  singly  and  unprotected, 
within  fifty  yards  of  an  advancing  line 
of  cavalry.  Our  fellows  did  it,  how- 
ever, and  fired,  not  all  at  once,  or  in 
a  hurry,  but  slowly  and  deliberately  ; 
a  running  fire,  every  shot  of  which 
told.  Saddle  after  saddle  was  emp- 
tied ;  the  men,  as  they  had  been  or- 
dered, always  picking  out  the  fore- 
most horsemen,  and  as  soon  as  they 
had  fired,  jumping  down  the  bank  to 
reload.  When  the  whole  of  the  thir- 
ty men  had  discharged  their  rifles, 
Wharton  and  myself,  with  the  reserve 
of  six  and  thirty  more,  took  their 
places ;  but  the  dragoons  had  almost 
had  enough  already,  and  we  had 
scarcely  fired  ten  shots  when  they 
executed  a  right-about  turn,  with  an 
uniformity  and  rapidity  which  did  in- 
finite credit  to  their  drill,  and  went 
off  at  a  pace  that  soon  carried  them 
out  of  reach  of  our  bullets.  They  had 
probably  not  expected  so  warm  a  re- 
ception. We  saw  their  officers  doing 
every  thing  they  could  to  check  their 
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flight,  imploring,  threatening,  even 
cutting  at  them  with  then*  sabres,  but 
it  was  no  use ;  if  they  were  to  be 
killed,  it  must  be  in  their  own  way, 
and  they  preferred  being  cut  down  by 
their  officers  to  encountering  the 
deadly  precision  of  rifles,  in  the  hands 
of  men  who,  being  sure  of  hitting  a 
squirrel  at  a  hundred  yards,  were  not 
likely  to  miss  a  Durango  dragoon  at 
any  point  within  range. 

Our  object  in  ordering  the  men  to 
fire  slowly  was,  always  to  have  thirty 
or  forty  rifles  loaded,  wherewith  to 
receive  the  enemy  should  he  attempt 
a  charge  en  masse.  But  our  first  greet- 
ing had  been  a  sickener,  and  it  ap- 
peared almost  doubtful  whether  he 
would  venture  to  attack  us  again,  al- 
though the  officers  did  every  thing  in 
their  power  to  induce  then'  men  to 
advance.  For  a  long  time,  neither 
threats,  entreaties,  nor  reproaches 
produced  any  effect.  We  saw  the  of- 
ficers gesticulating  furiously,  pointing 
to  us  with  their  sabres,  and  impa- 
tiently spurring  their  horses,  till  the 
fiery  animals  plunged  and  reared,  and 
sprang  with  all  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  It  is  only  just  to  say,  that 
the  officers  exhibited  a  degree  of 
courage  far  beyond  any  thing  we  had 
expected  from  them.  Of  the  two 
squadrons  that  charged  us,  two-thirds 
of  the  officers  had  fallen ;  but  those 
who  remained,  instead  of  appearing 
intimidated  by  then-  comrades'  fate, 
redoubled  their  efforts  to  bring  their 
men  forward. 

At  last  there  appeared  some  proba- 
bility of  their  accomplishing  this,  af- 
ter a  most  curious  and  truly  Mexican 
fashion.  Posting  themselves  in  front 
of  their  squadrons,  they  rode  on  alone 
for  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  halted, 
looked  round,  as  much  as  to  say — 
"  You  see  there  is  no  danger  as  far 
as  this,"  and  then  galloping  back,  led 
their  men  on.  Each  time  that  they 
executed  this  manoeuvre,  the  dra- 
goons would  advance  slowly  some 
thirty  or  forty  paces,  and  then  halt  as 
simultaneously  as  if  the  word  of  com- 
mand had  been  given.  Off  went  the 
officers  again,  some  distance  to  the 
front,  and  then  back  again  to  their 
men,  and  got  them  on  a  little  further. 
In  this  manner  these  heroes  were  in- 
veigled once  more  to  within  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  yards  of  our  position, 
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Of  course,  at  each  of  the  numerous 
halts  which  they  made  during  their 
advance,  they  favoured  us  with  a  ge- 
neral, but  most  innocuous  discharge  of 
their  carbines;  and  at  last,  gaining" 
confidence,  I  suppose,  from  our  pas- 
siveness,  and  from  the  noise  and 
smoke  they  themselves  had  been  mak- 
ing, three  squadrons  which  had  not 
yet  been  under  fire,  formed  open  co- 
lumn and  advanced  at  a  trot.  With- 
out giving  them  time  to  halt  or  re- 
flect—" Forward !  Charge  ! "  shouted 
the  officers,  urging  their  own  horses 
to  then*  utmost  speed ;  and  following 
the  impulse  thus  given,  the  three 
squadrons  came  charging  furiously 
along. 

Up  sprang  thirty  of  our  men  to  re- 
ceive them.    Their  orders  were  to  fire 
slowly,  and  not  throw  away  a  shot, 
but  the  gleaming  sabres  and  rapid  ap- 
proach of  the  dragoons  flurried  some 
of  them,  and  firing  a  hasty  volley, 
they  jumped  down  the  bank  again. 
This  precipitation  had  nearly  been  fa- 
tal to  us.     Several  of  the  dragoons 
fell,  and  there  was  some  confusion  and 
a  momentary  faltering  amongst  the 
others ;  but  they  still  came  on.  At  this 
critical  moment,  Wharton  and  my- 
self, with  the  reserve,  showed  our- 
selves   on  the    bank.       ".Slow  and 
sure — mark  your  men  ! "   shouted  we 
both.     Wharton  on  the  right  and  I 
on  the  left.    The  command  was  obey- 
ed :  rifle  after  rifle  cracked  off,  always 
aimed  at  the  foremost  of  the  dragoons, 
and  at  every  report  a  saddle  was  emp- 
tied.   Before  we  had  all  fired,  Fan- 
ning and  a  dozen  of  his  sharpest  men 
had  again  loaded,  and  were  by  our 
side.    For  nearly  a  minute  the  Mexi- 
cans remained,  as  if  stupefied  by  our 
murderous  fire,  and  uncertain  whe- 
ther to  advance  or  retire ;  but  as  those 
who  attempted  the  former,  were  inva- 
riably shot  down,  they  at  last  began 
a  retreat,  which  was  soon  converted 
into  a  rout.     We  gave  them  a  fare- 
well volley,  which  eased  a  few  more 
horses  of  their  riders,  and  then  got 
under  cover  again,   to    await    what 
might  next  occur. 

But  the  Mexican  caballeros  had  no 
notion  of  coming  up  to  the  scratch  a 
third  tune.  They  kept  patrolling 
about,  some  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  off,  and  firing  volleys  at  us, 
which  they  were  able  to  do  with  per- 
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feet  impunity,  as  at  that  distance  we 
did  not  think  proper  to  return  a  shot. 
The  skirmish  had  lasted  nearly 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Strange 
to  say,  we  had  not  had  a  single  man 
wounded,  although  at  times  the  bul- 
lets had  fallen  about  us'  as  thick  as 
hail.  We  could  not  account  for  this. 
Many  of  us  had  been  hit  by  the  balls, 
but  a  bruise  or  a  graze  of  the  skin  was 
the  worst  consequence  that  had  en- 
sued. We  were  in  a  fair  way  to  deem 
ourselves  invulnerable. 

We  were  beginning  to  think  that 
the  fight  was  over  for  the  day,  when 
our  videttes  at  the  lower  ford  brought 
us  the  somewhat  unpleasant  intelli- 
gence that  large  masses  of  infantry 
were  approaching  the  river,  and  would 
soon  be  in  sight.     The  words  were 
hardly  uttered,  when  the  roll  of  the 
drums,  and  shrill  squeak  of  the  fifes 
became  audible,   and  in   a  few  mi- 
nutes the  head  of  the  column  of  infan- 
try, having  crossed  the  ford,  ascended 
the  sloping  bank,  and  defiled  in  the 
prairie  opposite  the  island  of  muskeet 
trees.     As  company  after  company 
appeared,  we  were  able  to  form  a 
pretty  exact  estimate  of  their  num- 
bers.    There  were  two  battalions,  to- 
gether about  a  thousand  men ;   and 
they  brought  a  field-piece  with  them. 
These  were  certainly  rather  long  odds 
to  be  opposed  to  seventy-two  men  and 
three  officers  ;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  had  left  twenty  of  our 
people  at  the  mission,  and  in  the  is- 
land of  trees.     Two  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, and  six  squadrons  of  dragoons 
— the  latter,  to  be  sure,  disheartened 
and  diminished  by  the  loss  of  some 
fifty  men,  but  nevertheless  formidable 
opponents,  now  they  were  supported 
by  the  foot  soldiers.    About  twenty 
Mexicans  to  each  of  us.     It  was  get- 
ting past  a  joke.    We  were  all  capi- 
tal shots,  and  most  of  us,  besides  our 
rifles,  had  a  brace  of  pistols  in  our 
belts;   but   what   were    seventy-five 
rifles,  and  five  or  six  score  of  pistols 
against  a  thousand  muskets  and  bayo- 
nets, two  hundred  and  fifty  dragoons, 
•  and  a  field-piece  loaded  with  canis- 
ter ?  If  the  Mexicans  had  a  spark  of 
courage   or  soldiership   about  them, 
our  fate  was  sealed.      But   it  was 
exactly  this  courage  and  soldiership, 
which  we  made  sure  would  be  want- 
ing. 
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Nevertheless  we,  the  officers,  could     overgrown  by  a  long  beard  that  hung 


not  repress  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and 
self-reproach,  when  we  reflected  that 
we  had  brought  our  comrades  into 
such  a  hazardous  predicament.  But 
on  looking  around  us,  our  apprehen- 
sions vanished.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  perfect  coolness  and  confi- 
dence with  which  the  men  were  clean- 
ing  and  preparing  their  rifles  for  the 
approaching  conflict;  no  bravado — 
no  boasting,  talking,  or  laughing,  but 
a  calm  decision  of  manner,  which  at 
once  told  us,  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  overcome  such  odds  as  were  brought 
against  us,  those  were  the  men  to  do 
it. 

Our  arrangements  for  the  approach- 
ing struggle  were  soon  completed. 
Fanning  and  Wharton  were  to  make 
head  against  the  infantry  and  cavalry. 
I  was  to  capture  the  field-piece — an 
eight-pounder. 

This  gun  was  placed  by  the  Mexi- 
cans upon  their  extreme  left,  close  to 
the  river,  the  shores  of  which  it  com- 
manded for  a  considerable  -distance. 
The  bank  on  which  we  were  posted 
was,  as  before  mentioned,  indented 
by  caves  and  hollows,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  tapestry  of  vines  and 
other  plants,  which  was  now  very  use- 
ful in  concealing  us  from  the  artillery- 
men. The  latter  made  a  pretty  good 
guess  at  our  position  however,  and  at 
the  first  discharge,  the  canister  whiz- 
zed past  us  at  a  very  short  distance. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  for 
one  well-directed  shot  might  exter- 
minate half  of  us.  Followed  by  a 
dozen  men,  I  worked  my  way  as  well 
as  I  could  through  the  labyrinth  of 
vines  and  bushes,  and  was  not  more 
than  fifty  yards  from  the  gun,  when 
it  was  again  fired.  No  one  was  hurt, 
although  the  shot  was  evidently  in- 
tended for  my  party.  The  enemy 
could  not  see  us .;  but  the  motion  of 
the  vines,  as  we  passed  through  them, 
had  betrayed  our  whereabout :  so,  per- 
ceiving that  we  were  discovered,  I 
sprang  up  the  bank  into  the  prairie, 
followed  by  my  men,  to  whom  I 
shouted,  above  all  to  aim  at  the  artil- 
lerymen. 

I  had  raised  my  own  rifle  to  my 
shoulder,  when  I  let  it  fall  again  in 
astonishment  at  an  apparition  that 
presented  itself  to  my  view.  This  was 
a  tall,  lean,  wild  figure,  with  a  face 


down  upon  his  breast,  and  dressed  in 
a  leather  cap,  jacket,  and  mocassins. 
Where  this  man  had  sprung  from  was 
a  perfect  riddle.  He  was  unknown  to 
any  of  us,  although  I  had  some  vague 
recollection  of  having  seen  him  before, 
but  Avhere  or  when,  I  could  not  call 
to  mind.  He  had  a  long  rifle  in  his 
hands,  which  he  must  have  fired  once 
already,  for  one  of  the  artillerymen 
lay  dead  by  the  gun.  At  the  moment 
I  first  caught  sight  of  him,  he  shot 
down  another,  and  then  began  reload- 
ing with  a  rapid  dexterity,  that  prov- 
ed him  to  be  well  used  to  the  thing. 
My  men  were  as  much  astonished  as  I 
was  by  this  strange  apparition,  which 
appeared  to  have  started  out  of  the 
earth ;  and  for  a  few  seconds  they  for- 
got to  fire,  and  stood  gazing  at  the 
stranger.  The  latter  did  not  seem  to 
approve  of  their  inaction. 

"  D yer  eyes,  ye  starin'  fools," 

shouted  he  in  a  rough  hoarse  voice, 
u  don't  ye  see  them  art'lerymen  ? 
Why  don't  ye  knock  'em  on  the 
head?" 

It  certainly  was  not  the  moment  to 
remain  idle.  We  fired  ;  but  our  as- 
tonishment had  thrown  us  off  our 
balance,  and  we  nearly  all  missed. 
We  sprang  down  the  bank  again  to 
load,  just  as  the  men  serving  the  gun 
were  slewing  it  round,  so  as  to  bring 
it  to  bear  upon  us.  Before  this  was 
accomplished,  we  were  under  cover, 
and  the  stranger  had  the  benefit  of 
the  discharge,  of  which  he  took  no 
more  notice  than  if  he  had  borne  a 
charmed  life.  Again  we  heard  the 
crack  of  his  rifle,  and  when,  having 
reloaded,  we  once  more  ascended  the 
bank,  he  was  taking  aim  at  the  last 
artilleryman,  who  fell,  as  his  com- 
panions had  done. 

"  D— —  ye,  for  laggin'  fellers!" 
growled  the  stranger.  "  Why  don't 
ye  take  that  'ere  big  gun  ?  " 

Our  small  numbers,  the  bad  direc- 
tion of  our  first  volley,  but,  above  all, 
the  precipitation  with  which  we  had 
jumped  down  the  bank  after  firing  it, 
had  so  encouraged  the  enemy,  that  a 
company  of  infantry,  drawn  up  some 
distance  in  rear  of  the  field-piece, 
fired  a  volley,  and  advanced  at  double- 
quick  time,  part  of  them  making  a 
small  detour  with  the  intention  of  cut- 
ting  us  off  from  our  friends.  At  this 
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moment,  we  saw  Fanning  and  thirty 
men  coming  along  the  river  bank  to 
our  assistance;  so  without  minding 
the  Mexicans  who  were  getting  be- 
hind us,  we  rushed  forward  to  within 
twenty  paces  of  those  in  our  front, 
and  taking  steady  aim,  brought  down 
every  man  his  bird.  The  sort  of  des- 
perate coolness  with  which  this  was 
done,  produced  the  greater  effect  on 
our  opponents,  as  being  something 
quite  out  of  their  way.  They  would, 
perhaps,  have  stood  firm  against  a 
volley  from  five  times  our  number,  at 
a  rather  greater  distance ;  but  they  did 
not  like  having  their  mustaches  singed 
by  our  powder;  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's wavering  and  hesitation,  they 
shouted  out  "  Diabolos !  Diabolos ! " 
and  throwing  away  their  muskets, 
broke  into  a  precipitate  flight. 

Fanning  and  Wharton  now  came  up 
with  all  the  men.  Under  cover  of 
the  infantry's  advance,  the  gun  had 
been  re-manned,  but,  luckily  for  us, 
only  by  infantry  soldiers  ;  for  had 
there  been  artillerymen  to  seize  the 
moment  when  we  were  all  standing 
exposed  on  the  prairie,  they  might 
have  diminished  our  numbers  not  a 
little.  The  fuse  was  already  burning, 
and  we  had  just  time  to  get  under  the 
bank  when  the  gun  went  off.  Up  we 
jumped  again,  and  looked  about  us  to 
see  what  was  next  to  be  done. 

Although  hitherto  all  the  advan- 
tages had  been  on  our  side,  our  situ- 
ation was  still  a  very  perilous  one. 
The  company  we  had  put  to  flight  had 
rejoined  its  battalion,  which  was  now 
beginning  to  advance  by  echelon  of 
companies.  The  second  battalion, 
which  was  rather  further  from  us,  was 
moving  forward  in  like  manner,  and 
in  a  parallel  direction.  We  should 
probably,  therefore,  have  to  resist  the 
attack  of  a  dozen  companies,  one  after 
the  other;  and  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  the  Mexicans  would  finish  by 
getting  over  their  panic  terror  of  our 
rifles,  and  exchange  their  distant  and 
ineffectual  platoon-firing  for  a  charge 
with  the  bayonet,  in  which  their  su- 
perior numbers  would  tell.  We  ob- 
served, also,  that  the  cavalry,  which 
had  been  keeping  itself  at  a  "safe  dis- 
tance, was  now  put  in  motion,  and 
formed  up  close  to  the  island  of  mus- 
keet  trees,  to  which  the  right  flank  of 
the  infantry  was  also  extending  itself. 
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Thence  they  had  clear  ground  for  a 
charge  down  upon  us. 

Meanwhile,  what  had  become  of  the 
twelve  men  whom  we  had  left  in  the 
island?  Were  they  still  there,  or  had 
they  fallen  back  upon  the  mission  in 
dismay  at  the  overwhelming  force  of 
the  Mexicans  ?  If  the  latter,  it  was 
a  bad  business  for  us,  for  they  were 
all  capital  shots,  and  well  armed  with 
rifles  and  pistols.  We  heartily  wished 
we  had  brought  them  with  us,  as  well 
as  the  eight  men  at  the  mission.  Cut 
off  from  us  as  they  were,  what  could 
they  do  against  the  whole  of  the  ca- 
valry and  two  companies  of  infantry 
which  were  now  approaching  the 
island?  To  add  to  our  difficulties, 
our  ammunition  was  beginning  to  ran 
short.  Many  of  us  had  only  had 
enough  powder  and  ball  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  charges,  which  were  now  re- 
duced to  six  or  seven.  It  was  no  use 
desponding,  however ;  and,  after  a 
hurried  consultation,  it  was  agreed 
that  Fanning  and  Wharton  should 
open  a  fire  upon  the  enemy's  centre, 
while  I  made  a  dash  at  the  field-piece 
before  any  more  infantry  had  time  to 
come  up  for  its  protection. 

The  infantry-men  who  had  re-man- 
ned the  gun  were  by  this  time  shot 
down,  and,  as  none  had  come  to  re- 
place them,  it  was  served  by  an  offi- 
cer alone.  Just  as  I  gave  the  order 
to  advance  to  the  twenty  men  who 
were  to  follow  me,  this  officer  fell. 
Simultaneously  with  his  fall,  I  heard 
a  sort  of  yell  behind  me,  and,  turn- 
ing round,  saw  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  wild  spectre-looking  stranger, 
whom  I  had  lost  sight  of  during  the  last 
few  minutes.  A  ball  had  struck  him, 
and  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  his 
rifle,  which  had  just  been  discharged, 
and  was  still  smoking  from  muzzle  and 
touchhole,  clutched  convulsively  in 
both  hands ;  his  features  distorted, 
his  eyes  rolling  frightfully.  There  was 
something  in  the  expression  of  his 
face  at  that  moment  which  brought 
back  to  me,  in  vivid  colouring,  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  striking  inci- 
dents of  my  residence  in  Texas.  Had 
I  not  myself  seen  him  hung,  I  could 
have  sworn  that  Bob  Rock,  the  mur- 
derer, now  lay  before  me. 

A  second  look  at  the  man  gave  ad- 
ditional force  to  this  idea. 

"Bob!"  I  exclaimed. 
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repeated    the    wounded     rifles  from  the  island  of  trees  gave  us 
a  clue  to  the  mystery. 

The  infantry,  whose  left  flank  ex- 
tended to  the  Salado,  had  pushed  their 
right  into  the  prairie  as  far  as  the  island 
of  niuskeet  trees,  in  order  to  connect 
their  line  with  the  dragoons,  and  then 
by  making  a  general  advance,  to  at- 
tack us  on  all  sides  at  once,  and  get 
the  full  advantage  of  their  superior 
numbers.  The  plan  was  not  a  bad 
one.  Infantry  and  cavalry  approached 
the  island,  quite  unsuspicious  of  its 
being  occupied.  The  twelve  riflemen 
whom  we  had  stationed  there  remain- 
ed perfectly  quiet,  concealed  behind 
the  trees ;  allowed  squadrons  and  com- 
panies to  come  within  twenty  paces  of 
them,  and  then  opened  their  fire,  first 
from  their  pistols,  then  from  Ltheir 
rifles. 

Some  six  and  thirty  shots,  every 
one  of  which  told,  fired  suddenly  from 
a  cover  close  to  their  rear,  were  enough 
to  startle  even  the  best  troops,  much 
more  so  our  Mexican  dons,  who,  al- 
ready sufficiently  inclined  to  a  panic, 
now  believed  themselves  fallen  into 
an  ambuscade,  and  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  incarnate  diabolos,  as  they 
called  us.  The  cavalry,  who  had  not 
yet  recovered  the  thrashing  we  had 
given  them,  were  ready  enough  for  a 
run,  and  the  infantry  were  not  slow 
to  follow  them. 

Our  first  impulse  was  naturally  to 
pursue  the  flying  enemy,  but  a  dis- 
covery made  by  some  of  the  men,  in- 
duced us  to  abandon  that  idea.  They 
had  opened  the  pouches  of  the  dead 
Mexicans  in  order  to  supply  them- 
selves with  ammunition,  ours  being 
nearly  expended ;  but  the  powder  of 
the  cartridges  turned  out  so  bad  as  to 
be  useless.  It  was  little  better  than 
coal  dust,  and  would  not  cany  a  ball 
fifty  paces  to  kill  or  wound.  This 
accounted  for  our  apparent  invulnera- 
bility to  the  fire  of  the  Mexicans.  The 
muskets  also  were  of  a  very  inferior 
description.  Both  they  and  the  car- 
tridges were  of  English  make ;  the  for- 
mer being  stamped  Birmingham,  and 
the  latter  having  the  name  of  an  Eng- 
lish powder  manufactory,  with  the  sig- 
nificant addition,  "  for  exportation." 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  had 
nothing  to  do  but  let  the  Mexicans 
ran.  We  sent  a  detachment  to  the 
niuskeet  island,  to  unite  itself  with  the 
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"Bob!" 

man,  in  a  broken  voice,  and  with  a 
look  of  astonishment,  almost  of  dis- 
may. "Who  calk  Bob?" 

A  wild  gleam  shot  from  his  eyes, 
which  the  next  instant  closed.  He 
had  become  insensible. 

It  was  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place  to  indulge  in  speculations  on 
this  singular  resurrection  of  a  man 
whose  execution  I  had  myself  wit- 
nessed. With  twelve  hundred  foes 
around  us,  we  had  plenty  to  occupy 
all  our  thoughts  and  attention.  My 
people  were  already  masters  of  the 
gun,  and  some  of  them  drew  it  for- 
wards and  pointed  it  against  the  ene- 
my, while  the  others  spread  out  right 
and  left  to  protect  it  with  their  rifles. 
I  was  busy  loading  the  piece  when  an 
exclamation  of  sin-prise  from  one  of 
the  men  made  me  look  up. 

There  seemed  to  be  something  ex- 
traordinary happening  amongst  the 
Mexicans,  to  judge  from  the  degree 
of  confusion  which  suddenly  showed 
itself  in  their  ranks,  and  which,  be- 
ginning with  the  cavalry  and  right 
flank  of  the  infantry,  soon  became 
general  throughout  their  whole  force. 
It  was  a  sort  of  wavering  and  un- 
steadiness which,  to  us,  was  quite 
unaccountable,  for  Fanning  and  Whar- 
ton  had  not  yet  fired  twenty  shots, 
and,  indeed,  had  only  just  come  with- 
in range  of  the  enemy.  Not  knowing 
what  it  could  portend,  I  called  in  my 
men,  and  stationed  them  round  the 
gun,  which  I  had  double-shotted,  and 
stood  ready  to  fire. 

The  confusion  in  the  Mexican  ranks 
increased.  For  about  a  minute  they 
waved  and  reeled  to  and  fro,  as  if  un- 
certain which  way  to  go ;  and,  at  last, 
the  cavalry  and  right  of  the  line  fairly 
broke,  and  ran  for  it.  This  example 
was  followed  by  the  centre,  and  pre- 
sently the  whole  of  the  two  battalions 
and  three  hundred  cavalry  were  scat- 
tered over  the  prairie,  in  the  wildest 
and  most  disorderly  flight*  I  gave 
them  a  parting  salute  from  the  eight- 
pounder,  which  would  doubtless  have 
accelerated  their  movements  had  it 
been  possible  to  run  faster  than  they 
were  already  doing. 

We  stood  staring  after  the  fugitives 
in  perfect  bewilderment,  totally  unable 
to  explain  their  apparently  causeless 
panic.  At  last  the  report  of  several 
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twelve  men  who  had  done  such  good 
service  there,  and  thence  advance  to- 
wards the  ford.  We  ourselves  pro- 
ceeded slowly  in  the  latter  direction. 
This  demonstration  brought  the  fugi- 
tives back  again,  for  they  had,  most 
of  them,  in  the  wild  precipitation  of 
their  flight,  passed  the  only  place 
where  they  could  cross  the  river. 
They  began  crowding  over  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  foot  and  horse  all 
mixed  up  together ;  and  by  the  time 
we  got  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the 
ford,  the  prairie  was  nearly  clear  of 
them.  There  were  still  a  couple  of 
hundred  men  on  our  side  of  the  water, 
completely  at  our  mercy,  and  Whar- 
ton,  who  was  a  little  in  front  with 
thirty  men,  gave  the  word  to  fire 
upon  them.  So  one  obeyed.  He  re- 
peated the  command.  Not  a  rifle  was 
raised.  He  stared  at  his  men,  asto- 
nished and  impatient  at  this  strange 
disobedience.  An  old  weather-beaten 
bear-hunter  stepped  forward,  squirting 
out  his  tobacco  juice  with  all  imagin- 
able deliberation. 

"  I  tell  ye  what,  capting !"  said  he, 
passing  his  quid  over  from  his  right 
cheek  to  his  left ;  "  I  calkilate,  cap- 
ting,"  he  continued,  "  we'd  better 
leave  the  poor  devils  of  dons  alone." 
•  "  The  poor  devils  of  dons  alone!" 
repeated  Wharton  in  a  rage.  "  Are 
you  mad,  man  ?  " 

Fanning  and  I  had  just  come 
up  with  our  detachment,  and  were 
not  less  surprised  and  angry  than 
Wharton  was,  at  this  breach  of  disci- 
pline. The  man,  however,  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  disconcerted. 

"  There's  a  proverb,  gentlemen," 
said  he,  turning  to  us,  "  which  says, 
that  one  should  build  a  golden  bridge 
for  a  beaten  enemy  ;  and  a  good  pro- 
verb it  is,  I  calkilate — a  considerable 
good  one." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  man,  with 
your  golden  bridge?"  cried  Fanning. 
"  This  is  no  time  for  proverbs." 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  are  liable 
to  be  punished  for  insubordination  ?  " 
said  I.  "  It's  your  duty  to  fire,  and 
do  the  enemy  all  the  harm  you  can ; 
not  to  be  quoting  proverbs."  * 

"  Calkilate  it  is,"  replied  the  man 
very  coolly.  "  Calkilate  I  could  shoot 
'em  without  either  danger  or  trouble ; 
but  I  reckon  that  would  be  like  Spa- 
niards or  Mexicans ;  not  like  Ameri- 
cans— not  prudent." 


"  Not  like  Americans  ?  Would  you 
let  the  enemy  escape,  then,  when  wo 
have  him  in  our  power?" 

"  Calkilate  I  would.  Calkilate  we 
should  do  ourselves  more  harm  than 
him  by  shootin'  down  his  people.  That 
was  a  considerable  sensible  command- 
ment of  yourn,  always  to  shoot  the 
foremost  of  the  Mexicans  when  they 
attacked.  It  discouraged  the  bold 
ones,  and  was  a  sort  of  premium  on 
cowardice.  Them  as  lagged  behind 
escaped,  them  as  came  bravely  on 
were  shot.  It  was  a  good  calkilation. 
If  we  had  shot  'em  without  discrimi- 
nation, the  cowards  would  have  got 
bold,  seein'  that  they  weren't  safer 
in  rear  than  in  front.  The  cow- 
ards are  our  best  friends.  Now  them 
runaways,"  continued  he,  pointing  to 
the  Mexicans,  who  were  crowding 
over  the  river,  "  are  jest  the  most  cow- 
ardly of  'em  all,  for  in  their  fright 
they  quite  forgot  the  ford,  and  it's 
because  they  ran  so  far  beyond  it,  that 
they  are  last  to  cross  the  water.  And 
if  you  fire  at  'em  now,  they'll  find 
that  they  get  nothin'  by  bein'  cow- 
ards, and  next  time,  I  reckon,  they'll 
sell  their  hides  as  dear  as  they  can." 

Untimely  as  this  palaver,  to  use  a 
popular  word,  undoubtedly  was,  we 
could  scarcely  forbear  smiling  at  the 
simple  naive  manner  in  which  the  old 
Yankee  spoke  his  mind. 

"  Calkilate,  captings,"  he  conclud- 
ed, "  you'd  better  let  the  poor  devils 
run.  We  shall  get  more  profit  by  it 
than  if  we  shot  five  hundred  of  'em. 
Next  time  they'll  run  away  directly, 
to  show  their  gratitude  for  our  gine- 
rosity." 

The  man  stepped  back  into  the 
ranks,  and  his  comrades  nodded  ap- 
provingly, and  calculated  and  reckon- 
ed that  Zebediah  had  spoke  a  true 
word ;  and  meanwhile  the  enemy  h'ad 
crossed  the  river,  and  was  out  of  our 
reach.  We  were  forced  to  content 
ourselves  with  sending  a  party  across 
the  water  to  follow  up  the  Mexicans, 
and  observe  the  direction  they  took. 
We  then  returned  to  our  old  position. 
My  first  thought  on  arriving  there 
was  to  search  for  the  body  of  Bob 
Rock — for  he  it  undoubtedly  was,  who 
had  so  mysteriously  appeared  amongst 
us.  I  repaired  to  the  spot  where  I 
had  seen  him  fall ;  but  could  discover 
no  signs  of  him,  either  dead  or  alive. 
I  went  over  the  whole  scene  of  the 
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fight,  searched  amongst  the  vines  and     But  when  lie  stooped  to  take  the  gun, 


along  the  bank  of  the  river ;  there  were 
plenty  of  dead  Mexicans  —  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery,  but  no  Bob  was 
to  be  found,  nor  could  any  one  inform 
me  what  had  become  of  him,  although 
several  had  seen  him  fall. 

I  was  continuing  my  search,  when 
I  met  Wharton,  who  asked  me  what 
I  was  seeking,  and  on  learning,  shook 
his  head  gravely.  He  had  seen  the 
wild  prairieman,  he  said,  but  whence 
he  came,  or  whither  he  was  gone,  was 
more  than  he  could  tell.  It  was  a 
long  time  since  any  thing  had  startled 
and  astonished  him  so  much  as  this 
man's  appearance  and  proceedings. 
He  (Wharton,)  had  been  stationed 
with  his  party  amongst  the  vines, 
about  fifty  paces  in  rear  of  Fanning's 
people,  when  just  as  the  Mexican  in- 
fantry had  crossed  the  ford,  and  were 
forming  up,  he  saw  a  man  approach- 
ing at  a  brisk  trot  from  the  north  side 
of  the  prairie.  He  halted  about  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  from  Whar- 
ton, tied  his  mustang  to  a  bush,  and 
with  his  rifle  on  his  arm,  strode  along 
the  edge  of  the  prairie  in  the  direction 
of  the  Mexicans.  When  he  passed 
near  Wharton,  the  latter  called  out  to 
him  to  halt,  and  say  who  he  was, 
whence  he  came,  and  whither  going. 

"  Who  I  am  is  no  business  of  yourn," 
replied  the  man ;  "  nor  where  I  come 
from  neither.  You'll  soon  see  where 
I'm  goin'.  I'm  goin'  agin'  the  enemy." 

"  Then  you  must  come  and  join  us," 
cried  Wharton. 

This  the  stranger  testily  refused  to 
do.  He'd  fight  on  his  own  hook,  he 
said. 

Wharton  told  him  he  must  not  do 
that. 

He  should  like  to  see  who'd  hinder 
him,  he  said,  and  walked  on.  The 
next  moment  he  shot  the  first  artil- 
leryman. After  that  they  let  him  take 
his  own  way. 

Neither  Wharton,  nor  any  of  his 
men,  knew  what  had  become  of  him ; 
but  at  last  I  met  with  a  bear-hunter, 
who  gave  me  the  following  informa- 
tion. 

"Calkilatin',"  saidhe,  "that  the  wild 
prairieman's  rifle  was  a  capital  good 
one,  as  good  a  one  as  ever  killed  a 
bear,  he  tho't  it  a  pity  that  it  should 
fall  into  bad  hands,  so  went  to  secure 
it  himself,  although  the  frontispiece  of 
its  dead  owner  warn't  very  invitin'. 


he  got  such  a  shove  as  knocked  him 
backwards,  and  on  getting  up,  he  saw 
the.  prairieman  openin'  his  jacket  and 
cxaminin'  a  wound  on  his  breast, 
which  was  neither  deep  nor  dangerous, 
although  it  had  taken  away  the  man's 
senses  for  a  while.  The  ball  had 
struck  the  breast  bone,  and  wras  quite 
near  the  skin,  so  that  the  wounded 
man  pushed  it  out  with  his  fingers ; 
and  then  supporting  himself  on  his 
rifle,  got  up  from  the  ground,  and 
without  either  a  thankye,  or  a  d — nye, 
walked  to  where  his  mustang  was  tied 
up,  got  on  its  back,  and  rode  slowly 
away  in  a  northerly  direction. 

This  was  all  the  information  I  could 
obtain  on  the  subject,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  main  body  of  our  army 
came  up,  and  I  had  other  matters  to 
occupy  my  attention.  General  Aus- 
tin expressed  his  gratitude  and  appro- 
bation to  our  brave  fellows,  after  a 
truly  republican  and  democratic  fa- 
shion. He  shook  hands  with  all  the 
rough  bear  and  buifalo  hunters,  and 
drank  with  them.  Fanning  and  my- 
self he  promoted,  on  the  spot,  to  the 
rank  of  colonel. 

We  were  giving  the  general  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  morning's  events, 
when  a  Mexican  priest  appeared  with 
a  flag  of  truce  and  several  waggons, 
and  craved  permission  to  take  away 
the  dead.  This  was  of  course  granted, 
and  we  had  some  talk  with  the  padre, 
who,  however,  was  too  wily  a  cus- 
tomer to  allow  himself  to  be  pumped. 
What  little  we  did  get  out  of  him,  de- 
termined us  to  advance  the  same 
afternoon  against  San  Antonio.  We 
thought  there  was  some  chance,  that 
in  the  present  panic-struck  state  of 
the  Mexicans,  we  might  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  place  by  a  bold  and 
sudden  assault. 

In  this,  however,  we  were  mistaken. 
We  found  the  gates  closed,  and  the 
enemy  on  his-  guard,  but  too  dispirit- 
ed to  oppose  our  taking  up  a  position 
at  about  cannon-shot  from  the  great 
redoubt.  We  had  soon  invested  all 
the  outlets  from  the  city.  . 

San  Antonio  de  Bexar  lies  in  a  fer- 
tile and  well-irrigated  valley,  stretch- 
ing westward  from  the  river  Salado. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  rises  the 
fort  of  the  Alamo,  which  at  that  time 
was  armed  with  forty-eight  pieces  of 
artillery  of  various  calibre.  The  gar- 
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rison  of  the  town  and  fortress  was 
nearly  three  thousand  strong. 

Our  artillery  consisted  of  two  batter- 
ies of  four  six,  and  five  eight-pound- 
ers ;  our  army  of  eleven  hundred  men, 
with  which  we  had  not  only  to  cany 
on  the  siege,  but  also  to  make  head 
against  the  forces  that  would  besent 
against  us  fromCohahuila,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  which  province  General  Cos  was 
stationed,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops. 

We  were  not  discouraged,  however, 
and  opened  our  fire  upon  the  city. 
During  the  first  week,  not  a  day 
passed  without  smart  skirmishes.  Ge- 
neral Cos's  dragoons  were  swarming 
about  us  like  so  many  Bedouins.  But 
although  well-mounted,  and  capital 
horsemen,  they  were  no  match  for  our 
backwoodsmen.  Those  from  the  west- 
ern states  especially,  accustomed  to 
Indian  warfare  and  cunning,  laid  traps 
and  ambuscades  for  the  Mexicans, 
and  were  constantly  destroying  their 
detachments.  As  for  the  besieged,  if 
one  of  them  showed  his  head  for  ten 
seconds  above  the  city  wall,  he  was 
sure  of  getting  a  rifle  bullet  through 
it.  I  cannot  say  that  our  besieging 
army  was  a  perfect  model  of  military 
discipline ;  but  any  deficiencies  in  that 
respect  were  made  good  by  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  men,  and  the  zeal  and 
unanimity  with  which  they  pursued 
the  accomplishment  of  one  great  ob- 
ject— the  capture  of  the  city — the  li- 
berty and  independence  of  Texas. 

The  badness  of  the  gunpowder  used 
by  the  Mexicans,  was  again  of  great 
service  to  us.  Many  of  their  can- 
non balls  that  fell  far  short  of  us, 
were  collected  and  returned  to  them 
with  powerful  effect.  We  kept  a  sharp 
look-out  for  convoys,  and  captured  no 
less  than  three — one  of  horses,  an- 
other of  provisions,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  money. 

After  an  eight  weeks'  siege,  a  breach 
having  been  made,  the  city  surren- 
dered, and  a  month  later  the  fort  fol- 
lowed the  example.  With  a  power- 
ful park  of  artillery,  we  then  advanced 
upon  Goliad,  the  strongest  fortress  in 
Texas,  which  likewise  capitulated  in 
about  four  weeks'  time.  We  were  now 
masters  of  the  whole  country,  and  the 
war  was  apparently  at  an  end. 

But  the  Mexicans  were  not  the  peo- 
ple to  give  up  their  best  province  so 
easily.  They  have  too  much  of  the 
old  Spanish  character  about  them — 
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that  determined  obstinacy  which  sus- 
tained the  Spaniards  during  their  pro- 
tracted struggle  against  the  Moors. 
The  honour  of  their  republic  was  com- 
promised, and  that  must  be  redeemed. 
Thundering  proclamations  were  issu- 
ed, denouncing  the  Texians  as  rebels, 
who  should  be  swept  off  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  threatening  the  United 
States  for  having  aided  us  with  money 
and  volunteers.  Ten  thousand  of  the 
best  troops  in  Mexico  entered  Texas, 
and  were  shortly  to  be  followed  by 
ten  thousand  more.  The  President, 
General  Santa  Anna,  himself  came  to 
take  the  command,  attended  by  a  nu- 
merous and  brilliant  staff. 

The  Texians  laughed  at  the  fanfar- 
ronades  of  the  dons,  and  did  not  at- 
tach sufficient  importance  to  these 
formidable  preparations.  Their  good 
opinion  of  themselves,  and  contempt 
of  their  foes,  had  been  increased  to  an 
unreasonable  degree  by  their  recent 
and  rapid  successes.  They  forgot  that 
the  troops  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
been  opposed  were  for  the  most  part 
militia,  and  that  those  now  advancing 
against  them  were  of  a  far  better  de- 
scription, and  had  probably  better 
powder.  The  call  to  arms  made  by 
our  president,  Burnet,  was  disregard- 
ed by  many,  and  we  could  only  get 
together  about  two  thousand  men,  of 
whom  nearly  two-thirds  had  to  be 
left  to  garrison  the  forts  of  Goliad  and 
Alamo.  In  the  first  named  place  we 
left  seven  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
under  the  command  of  Fanning;  in 
the  latter,  something  more  than  five 
hundred.  With  the  remaining  seven 
or  eight  hundred,  we  took  the  field. 

The  Mexicans  advanced  so  rapidly, 
that  they  were  upon  us  before  we 
were  aware  of  it,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  leaving  the  garrisons 
of  the  two  forts  to  their  fate,  and  a 
right  melancholy  one  it  proved  to  be. 

One  morning  news  was  brought  to 
Goliad,  that  a  number  of  country  peo- 
ple, principally  women  and  children, 
were  on  their  way  to  the  fort,  closely 
pursued  by  the  Mexicans.  Fanning, 
losing  sight  of  prudence  in  his  compas- 
,sion  for  these  poor  people,  immedi- 
ately ordered  a  battalion  of  five  hun- 
dred men,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Ward,  to  go  and  meet  the  fu- 
gitives and  escort  them  in.  The 
major,  and  several  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison, doubted  as  to  the  propriety  of 
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this  measure;  but  Fanning,  full  of 
sympathy  for  his  unprotected  country- 
women, insisted,  and  the  battalion 
moved  out.  They  soon  came  in  sight 
of  the  fugitives,  as  they  thought,  but 
on  drawing  nearer,  the  latter  turned 
out  to  be  Mexican  dragoons,  who 
sprang  upon  their  horses,  which  were 
concealed  in  the  neighbouring  islands 
of  trees,  and  a  desperate  fight  began. 
The  Mexicans,  far  superior  in  num- 
bers, received  every  moment  acces- 
sions to  their  strength.  The  Louis- 
Potosi  and  Santa  Fe  cavalry,  fellows 
who  seem  born  on  horseback,  were 
there.  Our  unfortunate  countrymen 
were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides.  The 
fight  lasted  two  days,  and  only  two 
men  out  of  the  five  hundred  escaped 
with  their  lives. 

Before  the  news  of  this  misfortune 
reached  us,  orders  had  been  sent  to 
Fanning  to  evacuate  the  fort  and  join 
us  with  six  pieces  of  artillery.  He 
received  the  order,  and  proceeded  to 
execute  it.  But  what  might  have 
been  very  practicable  for  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty  men,  was  impossible 
for  three  hundred  and  sixty.  Never- 
theless, Fanning  began  his  march 
through  the  prairie.  His  little  band 
was  almost  immediately  surrounded 
by  the  enemy.  After  a  gallant  de- 
fence, which  lasted  twelve  hours,  they 
succeeded  in  reaching  an  island,  but 
scarcely  had  they  established  them- 
selves there,  when  they  found  that 
their  ammunition  was  expended. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  them,  but 
to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the 
Mexicans,  who  pledged  themselves, 
that  if  they  laid  down  their  arms,  they 
should  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes.  But  the  rifles  were  no  sooner 
piled,  than  the  Texians  found  them- 
selves charged  by  their  treacherous 
foes,  who  butchered  them  without 
mercy.  Only  an  advanced  post  of 
three  men  succeeded  in  escaping. 

The  five  hundred  men  whom  we  had 
left  in  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  fared 
no  better.  Not  being  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  hold  out  the  town  as  well 
as  the  Alamo,  they  retreated  into  the 
latter.  The  Mexican  artillery  soon 
laid  a  part  of  the  fort  in  ruins.  Still 
its  defenders  held  out.  After  eight 
days'  fighting,  during  which  the  loss 
of  the  besiegers  was  tremendously  se- 
vere, the  Alamo  was  taken,  and  not 
a  single  Texian  left  alive, 
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We  thus,  by  these  two  cruel  blows, 
lost  two-thirds  of  our  army,  and  little 
more  than  seven  hundred  men  re- 
mained to  resist  the  numerous  legions 
of  our  victorious  foe.  The  prospect 
before  us,  was  one  well  calculated  to 
daunt  the  stoutest  heart. 

The  Mexican  general,  Santa  Anna, 
moved  his  army  forward  in  two  divi- 
sions, one  stretching  along  the  coast 
towards  Velasco,  the  other  advan- 
cing towards  San  Felipe  de  Austin. 
He  himself,  with  a  small  force,  march- 
ed in  the  centre.  At  Fort  Bend, 
twenty  miles  below  San  Felipe,  he 
crossed  the  Brazos,  and  shortly  after- 
wards established  himself  with  about 
fifteen  hundred  men  in  an  entrenched 
camp.  Our  army,  under  the  command 
of  General  Houston,  was  in  front  of 
Harrisburg,  to  which  place  the  con- 
gress had  retreated. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  the  twentieth 
of  April,  and  our  whole  disposable 
force,  some  seven  hundred  men,  was 
bivouacking  in  and  about  an  island  of 
sycamores.  It  was  a  cloudy,  stormy 
evening :  a  high  wind  was  blowing, 
and  the  branches  of  the  trees  groaned 
and  creaked  above  our  heads.  The 
weather  harmonized  well  enough  with 
our  feelings,  which  were  sad  and  de- 
sponding when  we  thought  of  the  des- 
perate state  of  our  cause.  We  (the 
officers)  were  sitting  in  a  circle  round 
the  general  and  Alcalde,  both  of  whom 
appeared  uneasy  and  anxious.  More 
than  once  they  got  up,  and  walked 
backwards  and  forwards,  seemingly 
impatient,  and  as  if  they  were  waiting 
for  or  expecting  something.  There 
was  a  deep  silence  throughout  the 
whole  bivouac ;  some  were  sleeping, 
and  those  who  watched  were  in  no 
humour  for  idle  chat. 

"  Who  goes  there?"  suddenly 
shouted  one  of  the  sentries.  The  an- 
swer we  did  not  hear,  but  it  was  ap- 
parently satisfactory,  for  there  was  no 
further  challenge,  and  a  few  seconds 
afterwards  an  orderly  came  up,  and 
whispered  something  in  the  ear  of  the 
Alcalde.  The  latter  hurried  away, 
and,  presently  returning,  spoke  a  few 
words  in  a  low  tone  to  the  general, 
and  then  to  us  officers.  In  an  instant 
we  were  all  upon  our  feet.  In  less 
than  ten  minutes,  the  bivouac  was 
broken  up,  and  our  little  army  on  the 
march. 

All  our  people  were  well  mounted, 
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and  armed  with  rifles,  pistols,  and 
borne-knives.  We  had  six  field-pieces, 
but  we  only  took  four,  harnessed  with 
twice  the  usual  number  of  horses.  We 
marched  at  a  rapid  trot  the  whole 
night,  led  by  a  tall,  gaunt  figure  of  a 
man  who  acted  as  our  guide,  and  kept 
some  distance  in  front.  I  more  than 
once  asked  the  Alcalde  who  this  was. 
"  You  will  know  by  and  by,"  was  his 
answer. 

Before  daybreak  we  had  ridden 
five  and  twenty  miles,  but  had  been 
compelled  to  abandon  two  more  guns. 
As  yet,  no  one  knew  the  object  of  this 
forced  march.  The  general  command- 
ed a  halt,  and  ordered  the  men  to  re- 
fresh and  strengthen  themselves  by 
food  and  drink.  While  they  were 
doing  this,  he  assembled  the  officers 
around  him,  and  the  meaning  of  our 
night  march  was  explained  to  us.  The 
camp  in  which  the  Mexican  president 
and  general-in-chief  had  entrenched 
himself  was  within  a  mile  of  us ;  Ge- 
neral Parza,  with  two  thousand  men, 
was  twenty  miles  further  to  the  rear ; 
General  Filasola,  with  one  thousand, 
eighteen  miles  lower  down  on  the 
Brazos ;  Viesca,  with  fifteen  hundred, 
twenty-five  miles  higher  up.  One 
bold  and  decided  blow,  and  Texas 
might  yet  be  free.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose,  nor  was  one  lost. 
The  general  addressed  the  men. 

"  Friends  !  Brothers  !  Citizens  ! 
General  Santa  Anna  is  within  a  mile 
of  us  with  fifteen  hundred  men.  The 
hour  that  is  to  decide  the  question  of 
Texian  liberty  is  now  arrived.  What 
say  you  ?  Do  we  attack  ?  " 

"  We  do ! "  exclaimed  the  men 
with  one  voice,  cheerfully  and  decid- 
edly. 

In  the  most  perfect  stillness,  we 
arrived  within  two  hundred  paces  of 
the  enemy's  camp.  The  reveillee  of 
the  sleeping  Mexicans  was  the  dis- 
charge of  our  two  field-pieces  loaded 
with  canister.  Rushing  on  to  within 
twenty-five  paces  of  the  entrenchment, 
we  gave  them  a  deadly  volley  from 
our  rules,  and  then,  throwing  away 
the  latter,  bounded  up  the  breast- 
works, a  pistol  in  each  hand.  The 
Mexicans,  scared  and  stupefied  by 
this  sudden  attack,  were  running 
about  in  the  wildest  confusion,  seek- 
ing their  amis,  and  not  knowing  which 
way  to  turn.  After  firing  our  pistols, 
we  threw  them  away  as  we  had  done 


our  rifles,  and,  drawing  our  bowie- 
knives,  fell,  with  a  shout,  upon  the 
masses  of  the  terrified  foe.  It  was 
more  like  the  boarding  of  a  ship  than 
any  land  fight  I  had  ever  seen  or  im- 
agined. 

My  station  was  on  the  right  of  the 
line,  where  the  breastwork,  ending  in 
a  redoubt,  was  steep  and  high.  I 
made  two  attempts  to  climb  up,  but 
both  times  slipped  back.  On  the  third 
trial  I  nearly  gained  the  summit ;  but 
was  again  slipping  down,  when  a  hand 
seized  me  by  the  collar,  and  pulled  me 
up  on  the  bank.  In  the  darkness  and 
confusion  I  did  not  distinguish  the 
face  of  the  man  who  rendered  me  this 
assistance.  I  only  saw  the  glitter  of 
a  bayonet  which  a  Mexican  thrust 
into  his  shoulder,  at  the  very  moment 
he  was  helping  me  up.  He  neither 
flinched  nor  let  go  his  hold  of  me  till 
I  was  fairly  on  my  feet ;  then,  turning 
slowly  round,  he  levelled  a  pistol  at 
the  soldier,  who,  at  that  veiy  moment, 
was  struck  down  by  the  Alcalde. 

"  No  thanks  to  ye,  squire ! "  ex- 
claimed the  man,  in  a  voice  which 
made  me  start,  even  at  that  moment 
of  excitement  and  bustle.  I  looked 
at  the  speaker,  but  could  only  see  his 
back,  for  he  had  already  plunged  into 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  was  en- 
gaged with  a  party  of  Mexicans,  who 
defended  themselves  desperately.  He 
fought  like  a  man  more  anxious  to  be 
killed  than  to  kill,  striking  furiously 
right  and  left,  but  never  guarding  a 
blow,  though  the  Alcalde,  who  was  by 
his  side,  warded  off  several  which 
were  aimed  at  him. 

By  this  time  my  men  had  scram- 
bled up  after  me.  I  looked  round  to 
see  where  our  help  was  most  wanted, 
and  was  about  to  lead  them  forward, 
when  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Al- 
calde. 

"Are  you  badly  hurt,  Bob?"  said 
he  in  an  anxious  tone. 

I  glanced  at  the  spot  whence  the 
voice  came.  There  lay  Bob  Rock, 
covered  with  blood,  and  apparently 
insensible.  The  Alcalde  was  support- 
ing his  head  on  his  arm.  Before  I 
had  time  to  give  a  second  look  I  was 
hurried  forward  with  the  rest  towards 
the  centre  of  the  camp,  where  the  fight 
was  at  the  hottest. 

About  five  hundred  men,  the  pick 
of  the  Mexican  army,  had  collected 
round  a  knot  of  staff-officers,  and  were 
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making  a  most  gallant  defence.  Ge- 
neral Houston  had  attacked  them  with 
three  hundred  of  our  people,  but  had 
not  been  able  to  break  their  ranks. 
His  charge,  however,  had  shaken 
them  a  little,  and,  before  they  had 
time  to  recover  from  it,  I  came  up. 
Giving  a  wild  hurrah,  my  men  fired 
their  pistols,  hurled  them  at  their  ene- 
mies' heads,  and  then  springing  over 
the  carcasses  of  the  fallen,  dashed  like 
a  thunderbolt  into  the  broken  ranks 
of  the  Mexicans. 

A  frightful  butchery  ensued.  Our 
men,  who  were  for  the  most  part,  and 
at  most  times,  peaceable  and  humane 
in  disposition,  seemed  converted  into 
perfect  fiends.  Whole  ranks  of  the 
enemy  fell  under  their  knives.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  horrible 
slaughter  from  the  fact,  that  the  fight, 
from  beginning  to  end,  did  not  last 
above  ten  minutes,  and  in  that  time 
nearly  eight  hundred  Mexicans  were 
shot  or  cut  down.  "No  quarter!" 
was  the  cry  of  the  infuriated  assail- 
ants :  "  Remember  Alamo !  Remem- 
ber Goliad !  Think  of  Fanning,  Ward ! " 
The  Mexicans  threw  themseves  on 
their  knees,  imploring  mercy. 
ericordia !  Cuartel,  por  < 
Dios ! "  shrieked  they  in  ! 
tones ;  but  their  supplic. 
not  listened  to,  and  every  B 
them  would  inevitably  have  bee  n  in  i  r  c  \  \  • 
ered,  had  not  General  Houston  and 
the  officers  dashed  in  between  the  vic- 
tors and  the  vanquished,  and  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  by  threats  of 
cutting  down  our  own  men  if  they  did 
not  desist,  put  an  end  to  this  scene 
of  bloodshed,  and  saved  the  Texian 
character  from  the  stain  of  unmanly 
cruelty. 

When  all  was  over,  I  hurried  back 
to  the  place  where  I  had  left  the  Al- 
calde with  Bob— the  latter  lay,  bleed- 
ing from  six  wounds,  only  a  few  paces 
from  the  spot  where  he  had  helped 
me  up  the  breastwork.  The  bodies  of 
two  dead  Mexicans  served  him  for  a 
pillow.  The  Alcalde  was  kneeling  by 
his  side,  gazing  sadly  and  earnestly 
into  the  face  of  the  dying  man. 

For  Bob  was  dying ;  but  it  was  no 
longer  the  death  of  the  despairing 
murderer.  The  expression  of  his  fea- 
tures was  calm  and  composed,  and 
his  eyes  were  raised  to  heaven  with  a 
look  of  hope  and  supplication. 

I  stooped  down  and  asked  him  how 
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he  felt  himself,  but  he  made  no  an- 


swer, and  evidently  did  not  recollect 
me.  After  a  minute  or  two, 

"  How  goes  it  with  the  fight? "  he 
asked  in  a  broken  voice. 

"  We  have  conquered,  Bob.  The 
enemy  killed  or  taken.  Not  a  man 
escaped." 

He  paused  a  little,  and  then  spoke 
again. 

"  Have  I  done  my  duty?  May  I 
hope  to  be  forgiven  ?  " 

The  Alcalde  answered  him  in  an 
agitated  voice. 

"  He  who  forgave  the  sinner  on  the 
cross,  will  doubtless  be  merciful  to 
you,  Bob.  His  holy  book  says  :  There 
is  more  joy  over  one  sinner  that  re- 
penteth  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just 
men.  Be  of  good  hope,  Bob !  the 
Almighty  will  surely  be  merciful  to 
you ! " 

"  Thank  ye,  squire,"  gasped  Bob, 
"  you're  a  true  friend,  a  friend  in  life 
and  in  death.  Well,  it's  come  at  last," 
said  he,  while  a  resigned  and  happy 
smile  stole  over  his  features.  "  I've 
prayed  for  it  long  enough.  Thank 
God,  it's  come  at  last ! " 

He  gazed  up  at  the  Alcalde  with  a 

kindly    expression    of    countenance. 

Hi*  TO,  was  a  slight  shuddering  move- 

!  nt   of  his  whole  frame — Bob  was 

*>,*!. 

The  Alcalde  remained  kneeling  for 
a  short  time  by  the  side  of  the  corpse, 
his  lips  moving  in  prayer.  At  last  he 
rose  to  his  feet. 

"  God  desireth  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner,  but  rather  that  he  may  turn 
from  his  wickedness  and  live,"  said 
he,  in  a  low  and  solemn  tone.'  "  I 
had  those  words  in  my  thoughts  four 
years  ago,  when  I  cut  him  down  from 
the  branch  of  the  Patriarch." 

"  Four  years  ago ! "  cried  I.  "Then 
you  cut  him  down,  and  were  in  time 
to  save  him !  Was  it  he  wno  yes- 
terday brought  us  the  news  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  foe  ?  " 

"  It  was,  and  much  more  than  that 
has  he  done,"  replied  the  Alcalde,  no 
longer  striving  to  conceal  the  tears 
that  fell  from  his  eyes.  "  For  four 
years  has  he  dragged  on  his  wretched 
existence,  weary  of  the  world,  and 
despised  of  all  men.  For  four  years 
has  he  served  us,  lived,  fought,  and 
spied  for  us,  without  honour,  reward, 
hope,  or  consolation — without  a  single- 
hour  of  tranquillity,  or  a  wish  for 
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aught  except  death.  All  this  to  serve 
Texas  and  his  countrymen.  Who 
shall  say  this  man  was  not  a  true 
patriot  ?  God  will  surely  be  merciful 
to  his  soul,"  said  the  Alcalde  after  a 
pause. 

"I  trust  he  will,"  answered  I, 
deeply  affected. 

We  were  interrupted  at  this  mo- 
ment by  a  message  from  General 
Houston,  to  whom  we  immediately 
hastened.  All  was  uproar  and  confu- 
sion. Santa  Anna  could  not  be  found 
amongst  the  prisoners. 

This  was  a  terrible  disappointment, 
for  the  capture  of  the  Mexican  presi- 
dent had  been  our  principal  object, 
and  the  victory  we  had  gained  was 
comparatively  unimportant  if  he  es- 
caped. Indeed,  the  hope  of  putting 
an  end  to  the  war  by  his  capture,  had 
more  than  any  thing  encouraged  and 
stimulated  us  to  the  unequal  conflict. 

The  moment  was  a  very  critical 
one.  Amongst  our  men  were  some 
thirty  or  forty  most  desperate  charac- 
ters, who  began  handling  their  knives, 
and  casting  looks  upon  the  prisoners, 
the  meaning  of  which  it  was  impossible 
to  mistake.  Selecting  some  of  our 
trustiest  men,  we  stationed  them  as  r< 
guard  over  the  captives,  and,  haviu- 
thus  assured  the  safety  of  the  latu . 
began  questioning  them  as  to  wiuif 
had  become  of  their  general. 

They  had  none  of  them  seen  Santa 
Anna  since  the  commencement  of  the 
fight,  and  it  was  clear  that  he  must 
have  made  his  escape  while  we  were 
getting  over  the  breastworks.  He 
could  not  be  very  far  off,  and  we  at 
once  took  measures  to  find  him.  A 
hundred  men  were  sent  off  with  the 
prisoners  to  Harrisburg,  and  a  hun- 
dred others,  capitally  mounted  on 
horses  found  in  the  Mexican  camp, 
started  to  scour  the  country  in  search 
of  the  fugitive  chief.  I  accompanied 
the  latter  detachment. 

We  had  been  twelve  hours  in  the 
saddle,  and  had  ridden  over  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  of  ground.  We  began 
to  despair  of  finding  the  game  we 
were  in  quest  of,  and  were  thinking 
of  abandoning  the  chase,  when  at  a 
distance  of  about  seven  miles  from  the 
camp,  one  of  our  most  experienced 
hunters  discovered  the  print  of  a  small 
and  delicate  boot  upon  some  soft 
ground  leading  to  a  marsh.  Folio w 


ing  this  trail,  it  at  last  led  us  to  a 
man  sunk  up  to  his  waist  in  the 
swamp,  and  so  covered  with  mud  and 
filth,  as  to  be  quite  unrecognizable. 
We  drew  him  from  his  hiding-place, 
half  dead  with  cold  and  terror,  and, 
having  washed  the  dirt  from  his  face, 
we  found  him  to  be  a  man  of  about 
forty  years  of  age,  with  blue  eyes,  of 
a  mild,  but  crafty  expression ;  a  nar- 
row, high  forehead;  long,  thin  nose, 
rather  fleshy  at  the  tip;  projecting  up- 
per lip,  and  long  chin.  These  features 
tallied  too  exactly  with  the  descrip- 
tion we  had  had  of  the  Mexican  pre- 
sident, for  us  to  doubt  that  our  pri- 
soner was  Santa  Anna  himself. 

The  only  thing  that  at  all  tended  to 
shake  this  conviction,  was  the  extra- 
ordinary poltroonery  of  our  new  cap- 
tive. He  threw  himself  on  his  knees, 
begging  us,  in  the  name  of  God  and  all 
the  saints,  to  spare  his  life.  Our  re- 
iterated assurances  and  promises  were 
insufficient  to  convince  him  of  his 
being  in  perfect  safety,  or  to  induce 
him  to  adopt  a  demeanour  more  con- 
sistent with  his  dignity  and  high 
station. 

The   events  which  succeeded  this 
a<  capture  are  too  well  known 
n.-jre  than  a  very  brief  re- 
The  same  evening   a 
yreed  upon  between  Hous- 
i 1  biinta  Anna,  the  latter  send- 
ing orders  to  his  different  generals  to 
retire  upon  San  Antonio   de  Bexar, 
and  other  places  in  the  direction  of 
the  Mexican  frontier.     These  orders, 
valueless  as  emanating  from  a  pri- 
soner, most  of  the  generals  were  weak 
or  cowardly  enough  to  obey,  an  obe- 
dience for  which  they  were  afterwards 
brought  to  trial  by  the  Mexican  con- 
gress.    In  a  few  days,  two-thirds  of 
Texas  were  in  our  possession. 

The  news  of  these  successes  brought 
crowds  of  volunteers  to  our  standard. 
In  three  weeks,  we  had  an  army  of 
several  thousand  men,  with  which  we 
advanced  against  the  Mexicans.  There 
was  no  more  fighting,  however,  for 
our  antagonists  had  had  enough,  and 
allowed  themselves  to  be  driven  from 
one  position  to  another,  till,  in  a 
month's  time,  there  was  not  one  of 
them  left  in  the  country. 

The  Struggle  was  over,  and  Texas 
was  Free ! 
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Clitophon  and 


CLITOPIION  AND  LEUCIPPE. 


WHEN  enumerating  (in  our  num- 
ber for  July,  last  year)  the  principal 
Greek  romances  which  succeeded  the 
Ethiopics  of  Heliodorus,  we  placed 
next  to  the  celebrated  production  of 
the  Bishop  of  Trica  in  point  of  merit 
(as  it  is  generally  held  to  have  been 
also  in  order  of  time)  the  "  Adventures 
of  Clitophon  and  Leucippe,"  by  Achil- 
les Tatius.  Though  far  inferior,  both 
in  the  delineation  of  the  characters 
and  the  contrivance  of  the  story,  to 
the  Ethiopics,  (from  which,  indeed, 
many  of  the  incidents  are  obviously 
borrowed,)  and  not  altogether  free 
from  passages  offensive  to  delicacy, 
"Clitophon  and  Leucippe"  is  well 
entitled  to  a  separate  notice,  not  only 
from  the  grace  of  its  style  and  diction, 
and  the  curious  matter  with  which 
the  narrative  is  interspersed,  but  from 
its  presenting  one  of  the  few -pictures, 
which  have  come  down  to  these  times, 
of  the  social  and  domestic  life  of  the 
Greeks.  In  the  Ethiopics,  Avhich  may 
be  considered  as  an  heroic  romance, 
the  scene  lies  throughout  in  palaces, 
camps,  and  temples ;  kings,  high- 
priests,  and  satraps,  figure  in  every 
page  ;  the  hero  himself  is  a  prince  of 
his  OAvn  people ;  and  the  heroine,  who 
at  first  appears  of  no  lower  rank  than 
a  high-priestess  of  Delphi,  proves,  in 
the  sequel,  the  heiress  of  a  mighty 
kingdom.  In  the  work  of  Achilles 
Tatius,  on  the  contrary,  (the  plot  of 
which  is  laid  at  a  later  period  of  time 
than  that  of  its  predecessor,)  the  cha- 
racters are  taken,  without  exception, 
from  the  class  of  Grecian  citizens,  who 
are  represented  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  polished  social  existence,  amidst 
their  gardens  of  villas,  and  occupied 
by  their  banquets  and  processions, 
and  the  business  of  their  courts  of  law. 
There  are  no  unexpected  revelations, 
no  talismanic  rings,  no  mysterious 
secret  affecting  the  fortunes  of  any  of 
the  personages,  who  are  all  presented 
to  us  at  the  commencement  in  their 
proper  names  and  characters.  The 
interest  of  the  story,  as  in  the  Ethio- 
pics, turns  chiefly  on  an  elopement, 
'and  the  consequent  misadventures  of 


the  hero  and  heroine  among  various 
sets  of  robbers  and  treacherous  friends ; 
but  the  lovers,  after  being  thus  duly 
punished  for  their  undutiful  escapade, 
are  restored,  at  the  finale,  to  their 
original  position,  and  settle  quietly  in 
their  native  home,  under  their  own 
vines  and  fig-trees. 

Of  the  author  himself  little  appears 
to  be  certainly  known.  Fabricius  and 
other  writers  have  placed  him  in  the 
"  third  or  fourth  "  century  of  our  era; 
but  this  date  will  by  no  means  agree 
with  his  constant  imitations  of  Helio- 
dorus,  who  is  known  to  have  lived  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  and  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century ;  and  Tatius,  if  not 
his  contemporary,  probably  lived  not 
long  after  him.  Stiidas  (who  calls  him 
Statins}  informs  us  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  Alexandria ;  and  attributes  to 
his  pen  several  other  works  on  various 
subjects  besides  the  romance  now  in 
question,  a  fragment  only  of  which — 
a  treatise  on  the  sphere — has  been 
preserved.  He  adds,  that  he  was  a 
pagan  when  he  wrote  "  Clitophon  and 
Leucippe,"  but  late  in  life  embraced 
Christianity,  and  even  became  a 
bishop.  This  latter  statement,  how- 
ever, is  unsupported  by  any  other 
authority,  and  would  seem  to  be  op- 
posed by  the  negative  testimony  of 
the  patriarch  Photius,  who  (in  his 
famous  Bibliotheca,  118,  130)  passes 
a  severe  censure  on  the  immorality  of 
certain  passages  in  the  works  of  Ta- 
tius, and  would  scarcely  have  omitted 
to  inveigh  against  the  further  scandal 
of  their  having  proceeded  from  the. 
pen  of  an  ecclesiastic.  "  In  style  and 
composition  this  work  is  of  high  ex- 
cellence ;  the  periods  are  generally 
well  rounded  and  perspicuous,  and 
gratify  the  ear  by  their  harmony  .  .  . 
.  .  but,  except  in  the  names  of  the 
personages,  and  the  unpardonable 
breaches  of  decorum  of  which  he  is 
guilty,  the  author  appears  to  have 
closely  copied  Heliodorus  both  in  the 
plan  and  execution  of  his  narrative." 
In  another  passage,  when  treating  of 
the  Babylonica*  of  lamblichus,  he 
repeats  this  condemnation:  —  "Of 


*  This  work  is  now  lost,  and  we  know  it  only  by  the  abstract  given  by  Photius 
in  the  passage  quoted. 
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these  three  principal  writers  of  amor- 
ous tales.  Heliodorus  has  treated  the 
subject  with  due  gravity  and  decorum, 
laiiiblichus  is  not  so  unexceptionable 
on  these  points ;  and  Achilles  Tatius 
is  still  worse,  in  his  eight  books  of 
Clitophon  and  Leucipjw,  the  very  dic- 
tion of  which  is  soft  and  effeminate, 
as  if  intended  to  relax  the  vigour  of 
the  reader's  mind."  This  last  denun- 
ciation of  the  patriarch,  however,  is 
somewhat  too  sweeping  and  indiscri- 
minate, since,  though  some  passages 
are  certainly  indefensible,  they  appear 
rather  as  interpolations,  and  are  in  no 
manner  connected  with  the  main 
thread  of  the  story,  the  general  ten- 
dency of  which  is  throughout  innocent 
and  moral ;  and  whatever  may  be 
said  of  these  blemishes,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  pages  of  Achilles 
Tatius  are  purity  itself  when  com- 
pared with  the  depravity  of  Longus, 
and  some  of  his  followers  and  imita- 
tors among  the  Greek  romancists. 

The  period  of  time  at  which  the 
adventures  of  Clitophon  and  Leucippe 
are  supposed  to  take  place,  appears  to 
be  in  the  later  ages  of  Grecian  inde- 
pendence, when  the  successors  of 
Alexander  reigned  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 
and  the  colonized  cities  in  Thrace  and 
Asia  Minor  still  preserved  their  muni- 
cipal liberties.  The  story  is  related 
in  the  first  person  by  the  hero  himself; 
a  mode  of  narration  which,  though 
the  best  adapted  for  affording  scope 
to  the  expression  of  the  feelings  of  the 
principal  personages,  is,  in  this  in- 
stance, very  awkwardly  introduced. 
A  stranger,  while  contemplating  a 
famous  picture  of  the  Rape  of  Europa 
in  the  Temple  of  Astarte  at  Sidon,  is 
accosted  by  a  young  man,  who,  after 
a  few  incidental  remarks,  proceeds, 
without  further  preface,  to  recount  his 
adventures  at  length  to  this  casual 
acquaintance.  This  communicative 
gentleman  is,  of  course,  Clitophon; 
but  before  we  proceed  to  the  narra- 
tive of  his  loves  and  woes,  we  shall 
give  a  specimen  of  the  author's  powers 
in  the  line  which  appears  to  be  his 
forte,  by  quoting  his  description  of 
the  painting  above  referred  to : — "  On 
entering  the  temple,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  picture  representing 
the  story  of  Europa,  in  which  sea  and 
land  were  blended — the  Phoenician 
Sea  and  the  coasts  of  Sidon.  On  the 


land  was  seen  a  band  of  maidens  in  a 
meadow,  while  in  the  sea  a  bull  was 
swimming,  who  bore  on  his  shoulders 
a  beautiful  virgin,  and  was  making 
his  way  in  the  direction  of  Crete. 
The  meadow  was  decked  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  bright  flowers,  to  which  a 
grateful  shelter  ^ras  afforded  by  the 
dense  overhanging  foliage  of  the  shrubs 
and  clumps  of  trees,  which  were  inter- 
spersed at  intervals  throughout  its 
extent ;  while  so  skilfully  had  the 
artist  represented  the  appearance  of 
light  and  shade,  that  the  rays  of  the 
sun  were  seen  to  pass  here  and  there 
through  the  interstices  of  the  leaves,  and 
cast  a  softened  radiance  on  the  ground 
underneath.  A  spring  was  seen  bub- 
bling up  in  the  midst,  and  refreshing 
the  flowers  and  plants  with  its  cool 
waters ;  while  a  labourer  with  a  spade 
was  at  work  opening  a  fresh  channel 
for  the  stream.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  meadow,  where  it  bordered  on  the 
sea,  the  maidens  stood  grouped  toge- 
ther, in  attitudes  expressive  of  mingled 
joy  and  terror ;  their  brows  were, 
bound  with  chaplets,  and  their  hair 
floated  in  loose  locks  over  their  shoul- 
ders ;  •  but  their  features  Avere  pale, 
and  their  cheeks  contracted,  and  they 
gazed  with  lips  apart  and  opened  eyes 
on  the  sea,  as  if  on  the  point  of  utter- 
ing a  cry  half-suppressed  by  fear.  They 
were  standing  on  tiptoe  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  shore,  with  their  tunics 
girt  up  to  the  knee,  and  extending 
their  arms  towards  the  bull,  as  if  me- 
ditating to  rush  into  the  sea  in  pursuit 
of  him,  and  yet  shrinking  from  the 
contact  of  the  waves.  The  sea  was 
represented  of  a  reddish  tint  inshore, 
but  further  out  the  colour  changed  to 
deep  azure  ;  Avhile  in  another  part  the 
waves  were  seen  running  in  with  a 
swell  upon  the  rocks,  and  breaking 
against  them  into  clouds  of  foam  and 
white  spray.  In  the  midst  of  the  sea  the 
bull  was  depicted,  breasting  the  lofty 
billows  which  surged  against  his  sides, 
with  the  damsel  seated  on  his  back, 
not  astride,  but  with  both  her  feet 
disposed  on  his  right  side,  while  with 
her  left  hand  she  grasped  his  horn,  by 
which  she  guided  his  motions  as  a 
charioteer  guides  a  horse  by  the  rein. 
She  was  arrayed  in  a  white  tunic, 
which  did  not  extend  much  below  her 
waist,  and  an  under-garment  of  purple, 
reaching  to  her  feet ;  but  the  outline 
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of  her  form,  and  the  swell  of  her  bosom, 
were  distinctly  defined  through  her  gar- 
ments. Her  right  hand  rested  on  the 
back  of  the  bull,  with  the  left  she  re- 
tained her  hold  of  his  horn,  while  with 
both  she  grasped  her  veil,  which  was 
blown  out  by  the  wind,  and  expanded 
in  nil  arch  over  her  head  and  shoul- 
ders, so  that  the  bull  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  ship,  of  which  the  damsel's 
veil  was  the  sail.  Around  them  dol- 
phins were  sporting  in  the  water,  and 
winged  loves  fluttering  in  the  air,  so 
admirably  depicted,  that  the  spectator 
might  fancy  he  saw  them  in  motion. 
One  Cupid  guided  the  bull,  while 
others  hovered  round  bearing  bows 
and  quivers,  and  brandishing  nuptial 
torches,  regarding  Jupiter  with  arch 
and  sidelong  glances,  as  if  conscious 
that  it  was  by  their  influence  that  the 
god  had  assumed  the  form  of  an  ani- 
mal." 

To  return  to  Clitophon  and  his  tale. 
He  begins  by  informing  his  hearer, 
that  he  is  the  son  of  Hippias,  a  noble 
and  wealthy  denizen  of  Tyre,  and  that 
he  had  been  betrothed  from  his  child- 
hood, as  was  not  unusual  in  those 
times,*  to  his  own  half-sister  Calli- 
gone : — but  Leucippe,  the  daughter  of 
Sostratus,  a  brother  of  Hippias,  resi- 
dent at  Byzantium,  having  arrived 
with  her  mother  Panthia,  to  claim  the 
hospitality  of  their  Tyrian  relatives 
during  a  war  impending  between  their 
native  city  and  the  Thracian  tribes, 
Clitophon  at  once  becomes  enamoured 
of  his  cousin,  wrhose  charms  are  de- 
scribed in  terms  of  glowing  panegyric  > 
— "  She  seemed  to  me  like  the  repre- 
sentation of  Europa,  which  I  see  in 


the  picture  before  me — her  eye  beam- 
ing with  joy  and  happiness — her  locks 
fair,t  ail(l  Bowing  in  natural  ringlets, 
but  her  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  jetty 
black — her  complexion  fair,  but  with 
a  blush  in  her  cheeks  like  that  faint 
crimson  with  which  the  Lydian  wo- 
men stain  ivory,  and  her  lips  like  the 
hue  of  a  fresh-opened  rose."  Love  is 
not,  however,  in  this  case,  as  in  that 
of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,  instan- 
taneous on  both  sides ;  and  the  expe- 
dient adopted  by  Clitophon,  with  the 
aid  of  his  servant  Satyrus,  (a  valet  of 
the  Scapin  school,)  to  win  the  good 
graces  of  the  lady,  are  detailed  at 
length,  evincing  much  knowledge  or 
the  human  heart  in  the  author,  and 
affording  considerable  insight  into  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  a  Grecian 
family 4  An  understanding  is  at  last 
effected  between  them,  and  Clitophon 
is  in  sad  perplexity  how  to  defer  or 
evade  his  approaching  nuptials  with 
his  sister-bride,  when  Calligone  is 
most  opportunely  earned  off  by  a  band 
of  pirates  employed  by  Callisthenes, 
a  young  Byzantine,  who,  having  fallen 
in  love  with  Leucippe  from  the  mere 
1  report  of  her  beauty,  and  having  been 
refused  her  hand  by  her  father,  has 
followed  her  to  Tyre,  and  seeing  Cal- 
ligone  in  a  public  procession  chaper- 
oned by  Panthia,  has  mistaken  her 
for  Leucippe!  The  lovers  are  thus 
left  in  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of 
each  other's  society  ;  but  Clitophon  is 
erelong  detected  by  Panthia  in  an  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  by  night  into  her 
daughter's  chamber ;  and  though  the 
darkness  prevents  the  person  of  the 
intruder  from  being  recognised,  the 


*  The  laws  of  Athens  permitted  the  marriage  of  a  brother  with  his  sister  by  the 
father's  side  only — thus  Cimon  married  his  half-sister  Elpinice ;  and  several  mar- 
riages of  the  same  nature  occur  in  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies. 

f  Fair  hair,  probably  from  its  rarity  in  southern  climates,  seems  to  have  been 
at  all  times  much  prized  by  the  ancients  ;  witness  the  %at.v&o$  Mevt'hoc.o$  of  Homer, 
and  the  "  Cui  fiavam  religas  comam  ? "  of  Horace.  The  style  of  Leucippe's 
beauty  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of  Haidee — 

"  Her  hair,  I  said,  was  auburn ;  but  her  eyes 
Were  black  as  night,  their  lashes  the  same  hue." 

\  One  incident,  where  Clitophon  pretends  to  have  been  stung  on  the  lip  by  a 
bee,  and  to  be  cured  by  a  kiss  from  Leucippe,  has  been  borrowed  by  Tasso  in  the 
Aminta,  (Act  I.  Scene  2.)  "  Che  fingendo  ch'un  ape  avesse  morso  il  niio  labbro 
di  sotto,"  &c.,  whence  the  idea  has  been  again  copied  by  a  host  of  later  poetasters. 
This  is  not  Tasso's  only  obligation  to  the  Greek  romances,  as  we  have  already  seen 
that  he  was  indebted  to  Heliodorus  fou  the  hint  of  his  story  of  Clorinda. 
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confusion  which  this  untoward  occur- 
rence occasions  in  the  family  is  such, 
that  Clitophon  and  Lcucippe,  feeling 
their  secret  no  longer  safe,  determine 
on  an  elopement.  Accompanied  by 
the  faithful  Satyms,  and  by  Clinias, 
a  kinsman  and  confident  of  Clitophon, 
who  generously  volunteers  to  share 
their  adventures,  they  accordingly  set 
sail  for  Egypt  ;  and  the  two  gentle- 
men, having  struck  up  an  acquain- 
tance with  a  fellow  passenger,  a  young- 
Alexandrian  named  Menelaus,  beguile 
the  voyage  by  discussing  with  their 
new  friend  the  ail-engrossing  subject 
of  love,  -the  remarks  on  which  at  last 
take  so  antiplatonic  a  tone,  that  we 
can  only  hope  Leucippe  was  out  of 
hearing.  These  disquisitions  are  in- 
terrupted, on  the  third  day  of  the 
voyage,  by  a  violent  tempest;  and 
the  sailors,  finding  the  ship  on  the 
point  of  coming  to  pieces,  betake  them- 
selves to  the  boat,  leaving  the  pas- 
sengers to  their  fate.  But  Clitophon 
and  Leucippe,  clinging  to  the  fore- 
castle, are  comfortably  wafted  by  the 
winds  and  waves  to  the  coast  of 
Egypt,  and  landed  near  Pelusium, 
where  they  hire  a  vessel  to  carry  them 
to  Alexandria  ;  but  their  voyage 
through  the  tortuous  branches  of  the 
Nile  is  intercepted  by  marauders  of 
the  same  class,  Bucoli  or  buccaniers, 
as  those  who  figure  so  conspicuously 
in  the  adventures  of  Charidea  and 
Theagenes.  The  robbers  are  at  this 
"tincture  in  expectation  of  an  attack 
from  the  royal  troops  ;  and,  having 
been  ordered  by  their  priests  to  pro- 
pitiate the  gods  by  the  sacrifice  of  a 
virgin,  are  greatly  at  a  loss  for  a  vic- 
tim, when  chance  throws  Leucippe  in 
their  way.  She  is  forthwith  torn  from 
her  lover,  and  sent  oif  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  banditti;  and  Clito- 
phon is  on  his  way  to  another  of  their 
retreats,  when  his  captors  are  attack- 
ed and  cut  to  pieces  by  a  detachment 
of  troops,  whose  commander,  Char- 
mides,  commiserates  the  misfortunes 
of  our  hero,  and  hospitably  entertains 
him  in  his  tent. 

A  general  attack  on  the  buccanier 
force  is  projected  for  the  next  day,  but 
the  advance  of  the  troops  is  found  to 
be  barred  by  a  trench  so  wide  and  deep 
as  to  be  impassable  ;  and  while  pre- 
parations are  made  for  filling  it  up, 
Leucippe  js  brought  to  the  opposite 


I) rink  by  two  officiating  priests,  sheath- 
ed in  armour,  and  there,  to  the  horror 
of  Clitophon,  apparently  ripped  up 
alive  before  the  altar.  After  complet- 
ing the  sacrifice,  and  depositing  the 
body  in  a  sarcophagus,  the  robbers 
disperse ;  the  passage  of  the  trench  is 
at  length  effected;  and  Clitophon  is 
preparing  to  fall  on  his  sword  at  the 
tomb  of  his  murdered  love,  when  his 
hand  is  stayed  by  the  appearance  of 
his  faithful  friends,  Menelaus  and  Sa- 
tyrus,  whom  he  had  supposed  lost  in 
the  ship.  The  mystery  is  now  ex- 
plained. They  had  reached  the  shore, 
like  Clitophon,  on  pieces  of  the  wreck, 
and  having  also  fallen  into  the  power 
of  the  robbers,  (as  appears  to  have 
been  the  inevitable  fate  of  every  one 
landing  in  Egypt  at  the  time  of  this 
narrative,)  were  surprised  by  finding 
Leucippe  among  their  fellow  captives, 
and  learning  from  her  the  dreadful  fate 
which  awaited  her.  Menelaus,  how- 
ever, having  recognized  some  former 
acquaintances  among  the  buccaniers, 
was  released  from  his  bonds ;  and 
having  gained  their  confidence  by  pror 
posing  to  enrol  himself  in  their  band, 
offered  his  services  as  sacrificer,  which 
were  accepted.  He  now  contrived  to 
equip  Leucippe  with  an  artfully  con- 
structed false  stomach,  and  being  fur- 
ther assisted  in  his  humane  stratagem 
by  the  discovery  of  a  knife  with  a 
sliding  blade,  among  some  theatrical 
properties  which  the  robbers  had  ac- 
quired in  the  course  of  casual  plunder, 
succeeded  in  appearing  to  perform  the 
sacrifice  without  any  real  injury  to  the 
victim,  who  at  his  call  rises  from  the 
sarcophagus,  and  throws  herself  into 
her  lover's  amis. 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  after  so 
portentously  marvellous  an  escape  as 
the  one  just  related,  the  unlucky  cou- 
ple might  be  allowed  a  short  respite 
at  least  from  the  persecutions  of  ad- 
verse fortune.  But  perils  in  love  suc- 
ceed without  an  interval  to  perils  in 
war.  It  is  the  invariable  rule  of  all 
Greek  romances,  as  we  have  remark- 
ed in  a  previous  number,  that  the  at- 
tractions both  of  the  hero  and  heroine, 
should  be  perfectly  irresistible  by  those 
of  the  other  sex  ;  and  accordingly,  the 
Egyptian  officer  Charmides  no  sooner 
beholds  Leucippe,  than  he  falls  in  love 
with  her,  and  endeavours  to  gain  over 
Menelaus  to  further  his  views.  Meue- 
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laus  feigns  compliance,  but  privately 
gives  information  of  the  designs  of 
Charmides  to  Clitophon,  who  is  thrown 
into  a  dreadful  state  of  consternation 
by  his  apprehensions  of  this  power- 
ful rival.     At  this  juncture,  however, 
Leucippe  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit 
of  extravagant  frenzy,  which  defies  all 
the  skill  of  the  Egyptian  camp  ;  and 
under  the  influence  of  which  she  vio- 
lently assaults  her  friends,  and  is  guilty 
of  sundry  vagaries  not  altogether  seem- 
ly in  a  well-bred  young  lady.   Both  her 
admirers,  Charmides  and  Clitophon, 
are  in  despair,  and  equally  in  ignorance 
of  the  cause  of  her  malady ;  but  before 
any  symptoms  of  amendment  are  per- 
ceptible, Charaiides  receives  orders  * 
to  inarch  with  his  whole  force  against 
the  buccaniers,  by  whom  he  is  inveig- 
led into  an  ambuscade,  and  with  most 
of  his  men  either  slain  or  drowned  by 
the  breaking  of  the  dykes  of  the  Nile. 
The  madness  of  Leucippe  is  still  in- 
curable, till  a  stranger  named  Chcereas 
makes  his  appearance,  and  introducing 
himself  to  Clitophon,  informs  him  that 
he  has  discovered  from  the  confession 
of  a  domestic,  that  Gorgias,  an  officer 
who  fell  in  the  late  action  with  the 
Bucoli,  captivated,  like  every  one  else, 
by  the  resistless  charms  of  the  heroine, 
had  administered  to  her  a  philtre,  the 
undue  strength  of  which  had  excited 
frenzy  instead  of  love.     By  the  ad- 
ministration of  proper  remedies,  the 
fair  patient  is  now  restored  to  her 
senses:  and  the  total  destruction  of 
the  robber-colony  by  a  stronger  force 
sent  against  them  having  rendered  the 


navigation  of  the  Nile  again  secure, 
the  lovers  once  more  embark  for  Alex- 
andria, accompanied  by  Menelaus  and 
Choereas,  and  at  length  arrive  in  safety 
at  the  city,  which  they  find  illuminated 
for  the  great  feast  of  Serapis. 

The  first  sight  of  the  glories  of  Alex- 
andria, at  the  supposed  period  of  the 
narrative  the  largest  and  most  mag- 
nificent city  in  the  world,  and  many 
ages  subsequently  second  only  to  Im- 
perial Rome  herself,  excites  the  asto- 
nishment and  admiration  of  the  new- 
comers : — and  the  author  takes  the  op- 
portunity to  dilate,  with  pardonable 
complacency,  on  the  magnitude  and 
grandeur  of  the  place  of  his  birth. 
"  When  I  entered  the  city,"  (says 
Clitophon,)  "  by  the  gates  called  those 
of  the  sun,  its  wonderful  beauty  flash- 
ed at  once  upon  my  sight,  almost  daz- 
zling my  eyes  with  the  excess  of  gra- 
tification. A  lofty  colonnade  of  pillars, 
on  each  side  of  the  street,  f  runs  right 
from  the  gates  of  the  sun  on  one  side, 
to  those  of  the  moon,  (for  these  are 
its  guardian  deities,)  on  the  other; 
and  the  distance  is  such,  that  a  walk 
through  the  city  is  in  itself  a  journey. 
When  we  had  proceeded  several  stadia, 
we  arrived  at  the  square  named  after 
Alexander,  whence  other  colonnades, 
like  those  I  saw  extending  in  a  right 
line  before  me,  branched  off  right  and 
left  at  right  angles;  and  my  eyes, 
never  weary  of  wandering  from  one 
street  to  another,  were  unable  to  con- 
template separately  the  various  objects 
of  attraction  which  presented  them- 
selves. Some  I  had  before  my  eyes, 


*  These  orders  are  said  to  have  come  from  the  "  satrap"  the  Persian  title 
having  been  retained  under  the  Ptolemies,  for  the  governors  of  the  nomes  or  pro- 
vinces. The  description  of  the  stronghold  of  the  buccaniers,  in  the  deep  recesses 
of  a  marsh,  and  approachable  only  by  a  single  hidden  path,  (like  the  stockades  of 
the  North- American  Indians  in  the  swamps,  as  described  by  Cotton  Mather,)  if 
not  copied,  like  most  of  the  other  Egyptian  scenes,  from  the  Ethiopics,  presents  a 
curious  picture  of  a  class  of  men  of  whom  few  details  are  in  authentic  history. 

-j-  The  main  street,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  "  forty  stadia  in  length,  and  a 
plethrum  (100  feet)  in  breadth ;  adorned  through  its  whole  extent  by  a  succession 
of  palaces  and  temples  of  the  most  costly  magnificence.  Alexander  also  erected  a 
royal  palace,  which  was  an  edifice  wonderful  both  for  its  magnitude  and  the  solidity 
of  its  architecture,  and  all  the  kings  who  have  succeeded  him,  even  up  to  our 
times,  have  spent  great  sums  in  further  adorning  and  making  additions  to  it. 
On  the  whole,  the  city  may  be  fairly  reckoned  as  the  first  in  the  world,  whether 

for  magnitude  and  beauty,  for  traffic,  or  for  the  greatness  of  its  revenues." 

"  It  comprehended,"  says  Gibbon,  speaking  of  it  under  the  Roman  Emperors,  "  a 
circumference  of  fifteen  miles,  and  was  peopled  by  300,000  free  inhabitants,  be- 
sides, at  least,  an  equal  number  of  slaves." 
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some  I  was  hastening  to  gaze  upon, 
when  I  found  myself  unable  to  pass 
by  others,  while  a  fresh  series  of  mar- 
vels still  awaited  me,  so  that  my 
powers  of  vision  were  at  last  fairly 
exhausted,  and  obliged  to  confess 
themselves  beaten.  The  vast  extent 
of  the  city,  and  the  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  the  population,  produced  on 
the  mind  the  effect  of  a  double  para- 
dox ;  for  regarding  the  one,  the  stran- 
ger wondered  where  such  a  city,  which 
seemed  as  large  as  a  continent,  could 
find  inhabitants ;  but  when  his  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  other,  he  was 
again  perplexed  how  so  many  people, 
more  numerous  than  a  nation,  could 
find  room  in  any  single  city.  Thus 
the  two  conflicting  feelings  of  amaze- 
ment remained  in  equilibrio." 

Choereas,  himself  a  native  of  the 
city,  who  had  been  called  upon  to  take 
service  in  the  late  expedition  against 
the  buccaniers,  does  the  honours  of 
the  locale  to  his  new  friends : — but  he 
is  not  proof  against  the  fatal  charms 
of  Leucippe,  and  resorts  to  the  old 
expedient  of  procuring  her  abduction 
by  a  crew  of  pirates  while  ,on  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  Pharos.  The  vessel  of 
the  captors  is,  however,  chased  by  a 
guard-boat,  and  on  the  point  of  being 
taken,  when  Leucippe  is  brought  on 
deck  and  decapitated  by  the  pirates, 
who  throw  the  headless  body  into  the 
sea,  and  make  their  escape ;  while 
Clitophon  stays  the  pursuit,  to  re- 
cover the  remains  of  his  mistress  for 
sepulture.  Clitophon  now  returns  to 
Alexandria  to  mourn  for  his  lost  love, 
and  is  still  inconsolable  at  the  end  of 
six  months,  when  he  is  surprised  by 
the  appearance  of  Clinias,  whom  he 
had  supposed  to  have  perished  when 
the  vessel  foundered  at  sea.  Clinias 
relates  that  having,  like  the  others, 
floated  on  a  piece  of  the  wreck,  he 
had  been  picked  up  by  a  ship,  which 
brought  him  back  to  Sidon ;  and  as 
his  absence  from  home  had  been  so 
short  as  not  to  have  been  generally 
noticed,  he  had  thought  it  best  not  to 
mention  it,  especially  as  he  had  no 
good  account  to  give  of  his  fellow- 
fugitives.  In  the  mean  time,  as  Cal- 
ligone  is  given  up  for  lost,  Sostratus, 
who  IKIS  hoard  of  his  daughter's  at- 
lachment  to  Clitophon,  but  not  of  the 
rliipcmcnt,  writes  from  Byzantium  to 
give  his  consent  to  their  union :  and 


diligent  enquiries  are  made  in  every 
direction  for  the  runaway  couple,  till 
information  is  at  length  obtained  that 
Clitophon  has  been  seen  in  Egypt. 
His  father,  Hippias,  is  therefore  pre- 
paring to  set  sail  for  Alexandria  to 
bring  back  the  truant,  when  Clinias, 
thinking  it  would  be  as  well  to  fore- 
warn Clitophon  of  what  had  occurred 
in  his  absence,  starts  without  delay, 
unknown  to  Hippias,  and  reaches 
Alexandria  before  him. 

The  intelligence  thus  received  throws 
ClitophoH  into  fresh  agonies  of  grief 
and  remorse  :  he  curses  his  own  im- 
patience in  carrying  off  Leucippe, 
when  a  short  delay  would  have  crown- 
ed his  happiness ;  accuses  himself 
anew  as  the  cause  of  her  death ;  and 
declares  his  determination  not  to  re- 
main in  Egypt  and  encounter  his 
father.  His  friends,  Menelaus  and 
Clinias,  in  vain  endeavour  to  combat 
this  resolve ;  till  the  over-ready  Sa- 
tyrus  finds  an  expedient  for  evading 
the  difficulty.  A  young  "  Ephe- 
sian  widow,"  named  Melissa,  fair  and 
susceptible,  who  has  lately  lost  her 
husband  at  sea,  and  become  the 
heiress  of  his  immense  wealth,  has  re- 
cently (in  obedience  to  the  above- 
mentioned  invariable  law  of  Greek 
romance)  fixed  an  eye  of  ardent  affec- 
tion on  Clitophon  ;  and  it  is  suggested 
by  his  friends  that,  by  marrying  this 
new  inamorata,  and  sailing  with  her 
forthwith  on  her  return  to  Ephesus, 
his  departure  would  at  once  be  satis- 
factorily explained  to  his  father  on  his 
arrival,  and  he  might  -return  to  his 
friends  at  Tyre  after  their  emotions  at 
the  tragical  catastrophe  of  Leucippe 
had  in  some  measure  subsided.  After 
much  persuasion,  Clitophon  accedes  to 
this  arrangement,  with  the  sole  pro- 
viso that  nothing  but  t\\Qfianqailles,  or 
betrothal,  shall  take  place  in  Egypt, 
and  that  the  completion  of  the  mar- 
riage shall  be  deferred  till  then*  ar- 
rival in  Ephesus — on  the  plea  that  he 
cannot  pledge  his  faith  to  another  in 
the  land  where  his  beloved  Leucippe 
met  with  her  fate.  This  proposal, 
after  vehement  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  amorous  Ephesian,  is  at  last 
agreed  to;  and  Clitophon,  with  his 
half-married  bride,  sets  sail  for  Ephc- 
sns,  accompanied  by  Clinias  ;  while 
Menelaiw,  who  remains  in  Egypt,  un- 
dertakes the  task  of  explaining  mat- 
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ters  to  Hippias.  The  voyage  is  pros- 
perously accomplished ;  and  Melissa 
becomes  urgent  for  the  formal  solem- 
nization of  the  nuptials  ;  while  Clito- 
phon continues  to  oppose  frivolous 
delays  which  might  have  roused,  the 
anger  of  a  lady  even  of  a  less  ardent 
temperament.  Her  affection,  how- 
ever, continues  undiminished  ;  but 
Clitophon,  while  visiting,  in  her  com- 
pany, her  country  residence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  is  thunder- 
struck by  fancying  that  he  recognizes, 
in  the  disfigured  lineaments  of  a  fe- 
male slave,  said  to  be  a  Thessalian  of 
the  name  of  Lacoena,  who  approaches 
Melissa  to  complain  of  the  ill-treat- 
ment she  has  received  from  the  stew- 
ard, Sosthenes,  the  features  of  his  lost 
Leucippe.  His  suspicions  are  con- 
firmed by  a  billet  which  Leucippe 
conveys  to  him  through  Satyrus  ;  and 
his  situation  becomes  doubly  perplex- 
ing, as  Melissa,  more  than  ever  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  the  cause  of  his  in- 
difference, applies  to  Leucippe,  (whom 
she  supposes  to  possess  the  skill  of  the 
Thessalians  in  magic,)  for  a  love- 
charm  to  compel  his  affections,  pro- 
mising her  liberty  as  a  reward.  Leu- 
cippe is  delighted  by  the  proof  which 
this  request  affords  of  the  constancy 
of  her  lover  ;  but  the  preparations  for 
his  marriage  with  Melissa  still  pro- 
ceed, and  evasion  appears  impossible ; 
when  at  the  preliminary  banquet,  the 
return  of  her  husband,  Thersander,  is 
announced,  who  had  been  falsely  re- 
ported to  have  perished  by  shipwreck. 
A  terrible  scene  of  confusion  ensues, 
in  which  Thersander, 

— "  proceeding  at  a  very  high  rate, 
Shows  the  imperial  penchant  of  a  pirate." 

Clitophon  gets  a  violent  beating,  to 
which  he  submits  with  the  utmost 
tameness,  and  is  thrown  into  fetters 
by  the  enraged  husband  ;  and  though 
Melissa,  on  certain  conditions,  fur- 
nishes him  with  the  means  of  escape 
from  the  house  in  the  disguise  of  a 
female,  he  again  unluckily  encounters 
Thersander,  and  is  lodged  in  the  pri- 
son of  Ephesus.  Leucippe,  mean- 
while, of  whose  unrivalled  charms 
Thersander  has  been  informed  by  Sos- 
thenes, is  still  detained  in  bondage, 
;nid  suffers  cruel  persecution  from  her 
brutal  master;  who,  at  last,  having 
leamedfrom  an  overheardsoliloquy  her 
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true  parentage  and  history,  as  well  as 
her  attachment  for  Clitophon,  (of  her 
relations  with  whom  he  was  not  pre- 
viously aware,)  forms  a  scheme  of 
ridding  himself  of  this  twofold  rival, 
by  sending  one  of  his  emissaries  into 
the  prison,  who  gives  out  that  he  has 
been  arrested  on  suspicion  of  being 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Leucippe, 
who  has  been  dispatched  by  assassins 
employed  by  the  jealous  Melissa.  Cli- 
tophon at  once  gives  full  credence  to 
this  awkwardly  devised  tale,  and  de- 
termines not  to  survive  his  mistress, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Cli- 
nias,  who  argues  with  much  reason, 
that  one  who  had  so  often  been  mira- 
culously preserved  from  death,  might 
have  escaped  also  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. But  Clitophon  refuses  to  be 
comforted  ;  and  when  brought  before 
the  assembly  in  the  forum  to  stand 
his  trial,  on  the  charge,  (apparently, 
for  it  is  not  very  clearly  specified,)  of 
having  married  another  man's  wife, 
he  openly  declares  himself  guilty  of 
Leucippe's  murder,  which  he  affirms 
to  have  been  concerted  between  Me- 
lissa and  himself,  in  order  to  remove 
the  obstacle  to  their  amours,  and  now 
revealed  by  him  from  remorse.  He 
is,  of  course,  condemned  to  death 
forthwith,  and  Thersander  is  triumph- 
ing in  the  unexpected  success  of  his 
schemes,  when  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings are  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  religious  procession,  at  the 
head  of  which  Clitophon  is  astonished 
by  recognizing  his  uncle  Sostratus,  the 
father  of  Leucippe,  who  had  been  de- 
puted by  the  Byzantines  to  offer  sa- 
crifices of  thanksgiving,  at  the  Temple 
of  Diana,  for  their  victory  over  the 
Thracians.  On  hearing  the  state  of 
affairs,  he  furiously  denounces  the 
murderer  of  his  daughter  ;  but  at  this 
moment  it  is  announced  that  .Leucippe, 
whom  Thersander  had  believed  to  be 
in  safe  custody,  has  escaped,  and 
taken  refuge  in  the  Temple  of  Diana ! 
The  interest  of  the  story  is  now  at  an 
end ;  but  much  yet  remains  before  the 
conclusion.  Thersander,  maddened 
at  the  prospect  of  being  thus  doubly 
baulked  of  his  prey,  throws  gross 
aspersions  on  the  purity  of  Leucippe, 
and  even  demands  that  Qlitophon,  in 
spite  of  his  now  manifest  innocence, 
shall  be  executed  in  pursuance  of  the 
previous  sentence !  but  the  high-priest 
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of  Diana  takes  the  lovers  under  his 
protection,  and  the  cause  is  adjourned 
to  the  morrow.    Leucippe  now  relates 
the  circumstances  of  her  captivity  : — 
the  Alexandrian  pirates,  having  de- 
ceived their  pursuers  by  beheading 
another  captive  dressed  in  her  gar- 
ments, had  next  fallen  out  with  and 
murdered  their  base  employer  Chce- 
reas,   and  finally  sold  her  for  two 
thousand    drachmas    to    Sosthenes  : 
while  from  Sostratus,  on  the   other 
hand,  Clitophon  receives  tidings  that 
his  long-lost  sister  Calligonc  is  on  the 
point   of   marriage   to    Callisthenics, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  car- 
ried her  off  from  Tyre  by  mistake  for 
Leucippe,  (having  become  enamoured 
of  the  latter  without  ever  having  seen 
her,)   and  on  the  discovery  of  his 
error,  had  made  her  all  the  amends 
in  his  power  by  an  instant  transfer  of 
his  affections.     Thus  everything  is  on 
the  point  of  ending  happily  ;  but  the 
sentence  passed  against  Clitophon  still 
remains  unreversed,  and  Thersander, 
in  the  assembly  of  the  following  day, 
vehemently  calls  for  its  ratification. 
But  the  cause  of  the  defendant  is  es- 
poused by  the  high-priest,  who  lavishes 
on  the  character  and  motives  of  Ther- 
sander a  torrent  of  abuse,  couched  in 
language  little  fitting  his  sacred  char- 
acter; while  Thersander  shows  himself 
in  this  respect  fully  a  match  for  his 
reverend  antagonist,  and,  moreover, 
reiterates  with  fresh  violence  his  pre- 
vious charge  against  Leucippe.    The 
debates  are  protracted  to  an  insuffer- 
ably tedious  length ;  but  the  character 
of  Leucippe  is  at  last  vindicated  by 
her  descent  into  a  cavern,   whence 
sounds  of  more  than  human  melody 
are  heard  on  the  entrance  of  a  damsel 
of  untainted  fame.     The  result  of  this 
ordeal  is,  of  course,  triumphant ;  and 
Thersander,  overwhelmed  with  con- 
fusion,  makes  his  escape  from  the 
popular  indignation,  and  is  condemned 
to  exile  by  acclamation  as  a  suborner 
of  false  evidence ;  while  the  lovers, 
freed  at  length  from  all  their  troubles, 
sail  for  Byzantium  in  company  with 
Sostratus ;  and  after  there  solemnizing 
then*  own  nuptials,  return  to  Tyre  to 
assist  at  those  of  Callisthenes  and 
Calligone. 

The  leading  defects  observable  in 
this  romance  are  obviously  the  glaring 
improbability  of  many  of  the  incidents, 
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and  the  want  of  connexion  and  neces- 
sary dependence  between  the  several 
parts  of  the  story.     Of  the  former — 
the  device  of  the  false  stomach  and 
theatrical  dagger,  by  means  of  which 
Menelaus  and  Satyrus  (after  gaining, 
moreover,  in  a  moment  the  full  confi- 
dence of  the  buccaniers,)  save  the  life 
of  Leucippe  when  doomed  to  sacrifice, 
is  the  most  flagrant  instance  ;  though 
her  second  escape  from  supposed  death, 
when  Clitophon  imagines  that  he  sees 
her  head  struck  off  by  the  Alexandrian 
pirates,  is  almost  equally  liable  to  the 
same  objection  ;  while  in  either  case 
the  deliverance  of  the  heroine  might 
as  well  have  been  managed,  without 
prejudice  either  to  the  advancement 
or  interest  of  the  narrative,  by  more 
rational  and  probable  methods.     The 
too  frequent  introduction  of  incidents 
and  personages  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with,  or  conducive  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  main  plot,  is  also  objec- 
tionable, and  might  almost  induce  the 
belief  that  the  original  plan  was  in 
some  measure  altered  or  departed  from 
in  the  course  of  composition.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  for  what  purpose  the 
character  of  Calligone,  the  sister  and 
fiancee  of   Clitophon,   is   introduced 
among  the  dramatis  persons.  She  ap- 
pears at  the  beginning  only  to  be  earned 
off  by  Callisthenes  as  soon  as  Clito- 
phon's  passion  for  Leucippe  makes  her 
presence  inconvenient,  and  we  inciden- 
tally hear  of  her  as  on  the  point  of  becom- 
ing his  bride  at  the  conclusion  ;  but  she 
is  seen  only  for  a  moment,  and  never 
permitted  to  speak,  like  a  walking  gen- 
tlewoman on  the  stage,  and  exercises 
not  the  smallest  influence  on  the  for- 
tunes of  the  others.     Gorgias  is  still 
worse  used:  he  is  a  mere  nominis  umbra, 
of  whose  bodily  presence  nothing  is 
made  visible ;  nor  is  so  much  as  his  name 
mentioned,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
informing  us  that  it  was  through  his 
agency  that  the  love-potion  was  ad- 
ministered to  Leucippe,  and  that  he 
has  since  been  killed  in  the  action 
against  the  buccaniers.    The   whole 
incident  of  the  philtre,  indeed,  and  the 
consequent  madness  of  the  heroine,  is 
unnatural  and  revolting,  and  serves  no 
end  but  to  introduce  Choereas  to  effect 
a  cure.     But  even  had  it  been  indis- 
pensable to  the  plot,  it  might  have 
been  far  more  probably  ascribed  to  the 
Egyptian  commander  Charmides,  with 
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\vhose  passion  for  Leucippe  we  were 
already  acquainted,  and  who  had, 
moreover,  learned  from  Menelaus  that 
he  had  little  chance  of  success  by  or- 
dinary methods,  from  the  pre-engage- 
ment  of  the  lady  to  Clitophon. 

Nor  are  these  defects  compensated 
by  any  high  degree  of  merit  in  the 
delineation  of  the  characters.  With 
the  exception  of  Leucippe  herself,  they 
are  all  almost  wholly  devoid  of  indi- 
viduality or  distinguishing  traits,  and 
insipid  and  uninteresting  to  the  last 
degree.  Menelaus  and  Clinias,  the 
confidants  and  trusted  friends  of  the 
hero,  are  the  dullest  of  all  dull  mortals 
— a  qualification  which  perhaps  fits 
them  in  some  measure  for  the  part 
they  are  to  bear  in  the  story,  as  afford- 
ing some  security  against  their  falling 
in  love  with  Leucippe,  a  fate  which 
they,  of  all  the  masculine  personages, 
alone  escape.  Their  active  interven- 
tion is  confined  to  the  preservation 
of  Leucippe  from  the  bucoli  by  Mene- 
laus, and  a  great  deal  of  useless 
declamation  in  behalf  of  Clitophon 
before  the  assembly  of  Ephesus  from 
Clinias.  Satyrus,  also,  from  whose 
knavish  ingenuity  in  the  early  part  of 
the  talc  something  better  was  to  be 
expected,  soon  subsides  into  a  well- 
behaved  domestic,  and  hands  his  mas- 
ter the  letter  in  which  poor  Leucippe 
makes  herself  known  to  him  at  Ephesus, 
when  she  imagines  him  married  to 
Melissa,  with  all  the  nonchalance  of 
a  modern  footman.  Clitophon  him- 
self is  hardly  a  shade  superior  to  his 
companions.  He  is  throughout  a  mere 
passive  instrument,  leaving  to  chance, 
or  the  exertions  of  others,  his  extrica- 
tion from  the  various  troubles  in  which 
he  becomes  involved  :  even  of  the 
qualities  usually  regarded  as  insepa- 
rable from  a  hero  of  romance,  spirit 
and  personal  courage,  he  is  so  utterly 
destitute  as  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
beaten  and  ill  treated,  both  by  Ther- 
sander  and  Sostratus,  without  an 
attempt  to  defend  himself;  and  his 
lamentations,  whenever  he  finds  him- 
self in  difficulties.,  or  separated  from 
his  ladye-love,  are  absolutely  puerile. 
As  to  the  other  characters,  Thersander 
is  a  mere  vulgar  ruffian — u  a  rude  and 
boisterous  captain  of  the  sea," — whose 
brutal  violence  on  his  first  appearance, 
and  subsequent  unprincipled  machi- 
nations, deprive  im  of  the  sympathy 
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which  might  otherwise  have  been 
excited  in  behalf  of  one  who  finds  his 
wife  and  his  property  unceremoniously 
taken  possession  of  during  his  absence ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  language 
used  by  the  high-priest  of  Diana,  in 
his  invectives  against  Thersander  and 
his  accomplices,  gives  but  a  low  idea 
of  the  dignity  or  refinement  of  the 
Ephesian  hierarchy.  But  the  female 
characters,  as  is  almost  always  the  case 
in*  the  Greek  romances,  are  far  better 
drawn,  and  infinitely  more  interesting, 
than  the  men.  Even  Melissa,  though 
apparently  intended  only  as  a  foil  to 
the  perfections  of  Leucippe,  wins  upon 
us  by  her  amorous  weakness,  and  the 
invincible  kindness  of  heart  which 
impels  her,  even  when  acquainted  with 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  to  protect  the 
lovers  against  her  husband's  malprac- 
tices. Leucippe  herself  goes  far  to 
make  amends  for  the  general  insipidity 
of  the  other  characters.  Though  not 
a  heroine  of  so  lofty  a  stamp  as  Cha- 
riclea,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  her  royal 
birth  is  all  along  apparent,  she  is 
endowed  with  a  mingled  gentleness 
and  firmness,  which  is  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  weakness  and  pusil- 
lanimity of  her  lover  : — her  uncom- 
plaining tenderness,  when  she  finds 
Clitophon  at  Ephesus  (as  she  imagines) 
the  husband  of  another,  and  the  calm 
dignity  with  which  she  vindicates 
herself  from  the  injurious  aspersions 
of  Thersander,  are  represented  with 
great  truth  and  feeling,  and  attach  a 
degree  of  interest  to  her,  which  the 
other  personages  of  the  narrative  are 
very  far  from  inspiring. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  story,  during 
the  scenes  in  Tyre  and  Egypt,  the 
action  is  earned  on  with  considerable 
spirit  and  briskness  ;  the  author  hav- 
ing apparently  thus  far.  kept  before 
him,  as  a  model,  the  narrative  of 
Heliodorr.s.  But  towards  the  conclu- 
sion, and,  indeed,  from  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  Clitophon  and  Melissa  at 
Ephesus,  the  interest  flags  wofully. 
The  denouement  is  inevitably  foreseen 
from  the  moment  Clitophon  is  made 
aware  that  Leucippe  is  still  alive  and 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  the  arrival 
of  Thersander,  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  disposes  of  the  obstacle  of 
his  engagement  to  Melissa;  but  the 
reader  is  acquainted  with  all  these 
circumstances  before  the  end  of  the 
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fifth  book  ;  the  three  remaining  books 
being  entirely  occupied  by  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  judicial  assembly,  the 
recriminations  of  the  high -priest,  and 
the  absurd  ordeal  to  which  Leucippe 
is  subjected — all  apparently  introduced 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  show  the 
author's  skill  in  declamation.  The 
display  of  his  own  acquirements  in 
various  branches  of  art  and  science, 
and  of  his  rhetorical  powers  of  lan- 
guage in  describing  them,  is  indeed  an 
object  of  which  Achilles  Tatius  never 
loses  sight ;  and  continual  digressions 
from  the  thread  of  the  story  for  this 
purpose  occur,  often  extremely  mal-a- 
propos,  and  sometimes  entirely  without 
reference  to  the  preceding  narrative. 
Thus,  when  Clitophon  is  relating  the 
terms  of  an  oracle  addressed  to  the 
Ityzantines,  previous  to  their  war  with 
the  Thracians,  he  breaks  off  at  once 
into  a  dissertation  on  the  wonderful 
qualities  of  the  element  of  water,  the 
inflammable  springs  of  Sicily,  the  gold 
extracted  from  the  lakes  of  Africa, 
&c. — all  which  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
troduced into  a  conversation  on  the 
oracle  between  Sostratus  and  his  col- 
league in  command,  and  could  only 
have  come  to  tlie  knowledge  of  Cli- 
tophon by  being  repeated  to  him  ver- 
batim, after  a  considerable  interval  of 
time,  by  Sostratus.  Again,  in  the 
midst  of  the  hero's  perplexities  at  his 
threatened  marriage  with  Calligone, 
we  are  favoured  with  a  minute  enu- 
meration of  the  gems  set  in  an  orna- 
ment which  his  father  purchased  as 
part  of  the  trousseau ;  and  this  again 
leads  to  an  account  of  the  discovery 
and  application  of  the  purple  dye. 
The  description  of  objects  of  natural 
history  is  at  all  times  a  favourite  to- 
pic ;  and  the  sojourn  of  the  lovers  in 
Egypt  affords  the  author  an  opportu- 
nity of  indulging  in  details  relative  to 
the  habits  and  appearances  of  the  va- 
rious strange  animals  found  in  that 
country — the  crocodile,  the  hippopo- 
tamus, and  the  elephant,  are  described 
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with  considerable  spirit  and  fidelity ; 
and  even  the  form  and  colours  of  the 
fabulous  phoenix,  are  delineated  with 
all  the  confidence  of  an  eyewitness. 

Many  of  these  episodical  sketches, 
though  out  of  place  when  thus  awk- 
Avardly  inserted  in  the  midst  of  the 
narrative,  are  in  themselves  curious 
and  well  written ;  but  the  most  valu- 
able and  interesting  among  them  are 
the  frequent  descriptions  of  paintings, 
a  specimen  of  which  has  already  been 
given.  On  this  subject  especially,  the 
author  dwells  con  amore,  and  his  re- 
marks are  generally  characterised  by 
a  degree  of  good  taste  and  correct  feel- 
ing, which  indicates  a  higher  degree 
of  appreciation  of  the  pictorial  art  than 
is  generally  ascribed  to  the  age  in 
which  Achilles  Tatius  wrote.  Even 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  Pliny,  when  enumerating 
the  glorious  names  of  the  ancient 
Greek  painters,  laments  over  the  total 
decline,  in  his  own  days,  of  what  he 
terms  (Nat.  Hist  xxxv.  11)  "  an  as- 
piring art ; "  but  the  monarchs  of  the 
Macedonian  dynasties  in  Asia,  and, 
above  all,  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies, 
were  both  munificent  patrons  of  the 
fine  arts  among  their  own  subjects, 
and  diligent  collectors  of  the  great 
works  of  past  ages  ;  and  many  of  the 
chefs-d'cBuvres  of  the  Grecian  masters 
were  thus  transferred  from  their  native 
country  to  adorn  the  temples  and 
palaces  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  We  find, 
from  Plutarch,  that  when  Aratus  was 
exerting  himself  to  gain  for  the 
Achaean  league  the  powerful  alliance 
of  Ptolemy  Etiergetes,  he  found  no 
means  so  effectual  in  conciliating  the 
good-will  of  the  monarch,  as  the  pro- 
curing for  him  some  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Pamphilus  *  and  Melanthius, 
the  most  renowned  of  the  famous 
school  of  Sicyon ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  high  estimation  in  which  the 
arts  were  held,  under  the  Egyptian 
kings,  gives  an  additional  value  to  the 
accounts  given  by  Tatius  of  these  trea- 


*  Pamphilus  was  a  Macedonian  by  birth,  and  a  pupil  of  Eupompus,  the  founder 
of  the  school  of  Sicyon ;  to  the  presidency  of  which  he  succeeded.  His  pupils 
paid  each  a  talent  a-year  for  instruction ;  and  Melanthius,  and  even  Apelles  himself, 
for  a  time,  were  among  the  number. — Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxv.  36.  The  great 
talent  of  Melanthius,  like  that  of  his  master  Pamphilus,  lay  in  composition  and 
grouping  ;  and  so  highly  were  his  pictures  esteemed,  that  Pliny,  in  another  pas- 
sage, says,  that  the  wealth  of  a  city  would  hardly  purchase  one,  * 
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Burcs  of  a  past  age,  his  notices  of 
which  are  the  latest,  in  point  of  time, 
•which  have  come  down  to  us  from  an 
eyewitness.  We  have  already  quoted 
the  author's  vivid  description  of  the 
painting  of  Europa  at  Sidon — we  shall 
now  subjoin,  as  a  pendant  to  the  for- 
mer notice,  his  remarks  on  a  pair  of 
pictures  at  Pelusium  : — 

"  In  this  temple  (of  Jupiter  Casius) 
were  two  famous  works  of  Evanthes, 
illustrative  of  the  legends  of  Andro- 
meda and  Prometheus,  which  the 
painter  had  probably  selected  as  a 
pair,  from  the  similarity  of  the  sub- 
jects— the  principal  figure  in  each  be- 
ing bound  to  a  rock  and  exposed  to 
the  attack  of  a  terrific  animal ;  in  one 
case  a  denizen  of  the  air,  in  the  other 
a  monster  of  the  sea ;  and  the  deli- 
verers of  both  being  Argives,  and  of 
kindred  blood  to  each  other,  Hercules 
and  Perseus — the  former  of  whom 
encountered,  on  foot,  the  savage  bird 
sent  by  Jove,  while  the  latter  mounted 
on  borrowed  wings  into  the  air,  to 
assail  the  monster  which  issued  from 
the  sea  at  the  command  of  Neptune. 
In  the  picture  of  Andromeda,  the  vir- 
gin was  laid  in  a  hollow  of  the  rock, 
not  fashioned  by  art,  but  rough  like  a 
natural  cavity ;  and  which,  if  viewed 
only  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of  that 
which  it  contained,  looked  like  a  niche 
holding  an  exquisite  statue  fresh  from 
the  chisel ;  but  the  sight  of  her  bonds, 
and  of  the  monster  approaching  to 
devour  her,  gave  it  rather  the  aspect 
of  a  sepulchre.  On  her  features  ex- 
treme loveliness  was  blended  with 
deadly  terror,  which  was  seated  on 
her  pallid  cheeks,  while  beauty  beamed 
forth  from  her  eyes ;  but,  as  even  amid 
the  pallor  of  her  cheeks  a  faint  tinge 
of  colour  was  yet  perceptible,  so  was 
the  brightness  of  her  eyes,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  some  measure  dimmed,  like 
the  bloom  of  lately  blighted  violets. 
Her  white  arms  were  extended,  and 
lashed  to  the  rock ;  but  their  whiteness 
partook  of  a  livid  hue,  and  her  fingers 
were  like  those  of  a  corpse.  Thus  lay 
she,  expecting  death,  but  arrayed  like 
a  bride,  in  a  long  white  robe,  which 
seemed  not  as  if  woven  from  the  fleece 
of  the  sheep,  but  from  the  web  of  the 
spider,  or  of  those  winged  insects,  the 
long  threads  spun  by  which  are  ga- 
thered by  the  Indian  women  from 
the  trees  of  their  owii  country ,  The 


monster  was  just  rising  out  of  the 
sea  opposite  to  the  damsel,  his  head 
alone  being  distinctly  visible,  while 
the  unwieldy  length  of  his  body 
was  still  in  a  great  measure  concealed 
by  the  waves,  yet  so  as  partially  to 
discover  his  formidable  array  of  spines 
and  scales,  his  swollen  neck,  and  his 
long  flexible  tail,  while  the  gape  of 
his  horrible  jaws  extended  to  his 
shoulder,  and  disclosed  the  abyss  of 
his  stomach.  But  between  the  mon- 
ster and  the  damsel,  Perseus  was  de- 
picted descending  to  the  encounter 
from  the  upper  regions  of  the  air — his 
body  bare,  except  a  mantle  floating 
round  his  shoulders,  and  winged  san- 
dals on  his  feet — a  cap  resembling  the 
helmet  of  Pluto  was  on  his  head,  and 
in  his  left  hand  he  held  before  him, 
like  a  buckler,  the  head  of  the  Gorgon, 
which  even  in  the  pictured  represen- 
tation was  terrible  to  look  at,  shaking 
its  snaky  hair,  which  seemed  to  erect 
itself  and  menace  the  beholder.  His 
right  hand  grasped  a  weapon,  in  shape 
partaking  of  both  a  sickle  and  a  sword ; 
for  it  had  a  single  hilt,  and  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  blade  resembled  a  sword ; 
but  there  it  separated  into  two  parts, 
one  continuing  straight  and  pointed, 
like  a  sword,  while  the  other  was  curv- 
ed backwards,  so  that  with  a  single 
stroke,  it  might  both  inflict  a  wound, 
and  fix  itself  in  the  part  struck.  Such 
was  the  picture  of  Andromeda ;  the 
design  of  the  other  was  thus  : — 

4 '  Prometheus  was  represented  bound 
down  to  a  rock,  with  fetters  of  iron, 
while  Hercules,  armed  Avith  a  bow 
and  arrow,  was  seen  approaching. 
The  vulture,  supporting  himself  by 
fixing  his  talons  in  the  thigh  of  Pro- 
metheus, was  tearing  open  the  sto- 
mach of  his  victim,  and  apparently 
searching  with  his  beak  for  the  liver, 
which  it  was  his  destiny  daily  to  de- 
vour, and  which  the  painter  had  shown 
through  the  aperture  of  the  wound. 
The  whole  frame  of  the  sufferer  was 
convulsed,  and  his  limbs  contracted 
with  torture,  so  that,  by  raising  his 
thigh,  he  involuntarily  presented  his 
side  to  the  bird — while  the  other  limb 
was  visibly  quivering  in  its  whole 
length,  with  agony — his  teeth  were 
clenched,  his  lips  parted,  and  his 
brows  wrinkled.  Hercules  had  al- 
ready fitted  the  arrow  to  the  bow,  and 
aimed  it  against  his  tormentor :  his 
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left  arm  was  thrown  forward  grasping 
the  stock,  while  the  elbow  of  the  right 
was  bent  in  the  attitude  of  drawing 
the  arrow  to  his  breast ;  while  Prome- 
theus, full  of  mingled  hope  and  fear, 
was  endeavouring  to  fix  his  undivided 
gaze  on  his  deliverer,  though  his  eyes, 
in  spite  of  himself,  were  partially  di- 
verted by  the  anguish  of  his  wound." 
The  work  of  Achilles  Tatius,  with 
all  its  blemishes  and  defects,  appears 
to  have  been  highly  popular  among 
the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire.     An 
epigram  is  still  extant,  attributed  to 
the  Emperor  Leo,  the  philosopher,* 
in  which  it  is  lauded  as  an  example  of 
chaste  and  faithful  love :  and  it  was 
esteemed  as  a  model  of  romantic  com- 
position from  the  elegance  of  its  style 
and  diction,  in  which  Heretius  ranks 
the  author  above  Heliodorus,  though 
lie  at  the  same  time  severely  criti- 
cizes him  for  want  of  originality,  ac- 
cusing him  of  having  borrowed  all  the 
interesting  passages  in  his  work  from 
the  Ethiopics.     In  common  with  He- 
liodorus, Tatius  has  found  a  host  of 
followers    among   the  later   Greeks, 
some  of  whom  (as  the  learned  critic 
just  quoted,  observes)  have  transcrib- 
ed, rather  than  imitated  him.     In  the 
u  Hysminias  and  Hysmine"   of  Eu- 
mathius,  a  wretched  production  of  the 
twelfth  century,  not  only  many  of  the 
incidents,  but  even  of  the  names,  as 
Sostratus,  Sosthenes,  and    anthia,  are 
taken  from  Clitophon  and  Leucippe  : 
and  to  so  servile  an  extent  is  this  pla- 
giarism carried,  that  two  books  out  of 
the  nine,  of  which  the  romance  con- 
sists, are  filled  with  descriptions  of 
paintings  ;  while  the  plot,  not  veiy  in- 
telligible at  the  best,  is  still  further 
perplexed  by  the  extraordinary  affec- 
tation of  making  nearly  all  the  names 
alike  ;  thus,  the  hero  and  heroine  arc 
Hysminias  and  Hysmine,  the  towns 
are  Aulycomis,  Eurycomis,  Artycomis, 
&c.     In  all  these  works,  the  outline 
is  the  same ;  the  lovers  undergo  end- 
less buffetings  by  sea  and  land,  ima- 
ginary deaths,  and  escapes  from  ma- 
rauders ;  but  not  a  spark  of  genius  or 
fancy  enlivens  these  dull  productions, 
which,  sometimes  maudlin  and  bom- 


bastic, often  indecent,  would  defy  the 
patience  of  the  most  determined  novel 
reader.     One  of  these  writers,  Xeno- 
phon  of  Ephesus,  the  author  of  the 
"  Ephesiacs,  or  Habrocomas  and  An- 
thia,"  is  commended  by  Politian  for 
the  classical  purity  of  his  language,  in 
Avhich  he  considers  him  scarcely  infe- 
rior to   his  namesake  the  historian: 
but  the  work  has  little  else  to  recom- 
mend it.     The  two  principal  perso- 
nages are  represented  as  miracles  of 
personal  beauty  ;  and  the  women  fall 
in  love  with  Habrocomas,  as  well  as 
the  men  with  Anthia,  literally  by  do- 
zens at  a  time :  the  plot,   however, 
differs  from  that  of  the  others  in  mar- 
rying them  at  the  commencement,  and 
sending  them   through   the  ordinary 
routine  of  dangers  afterwards.     The 
Ephesiacs    are,    however,    noticeable 
from  its  having  been  supposed  by  Mr 
Douce,  (Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  ii. 
198,)  that  the  catastrophe  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet  was  originally  borrowed 
from  one  of  the  adventures  of  Anthia, 
who,  when  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, is  rescued  from  banditti  by  Fe- 
nians, governor  of  Cilicia,  and  by  him 
destined  for  his  bride.       Unable  to 
evade  his  solicitations,  she  procures 
from  the  "poverty,  not  the  will"  of 
an  aged  physician  named  Eudoxus, 
what  she  supposes  to  be  a  draught  of 
poison,  but  which  is  really  an  opiate. 
She  is  laid  with  great  pomp,  loaded 
with  gems  and  costly  ornaments,  in  a 
vault ;  and  on  awakening,  finds  her- 
self in  the  hands  of  a  crew  of  pirates, 
who  have  broken  open  her  sepulchre 
in  order  to  rifle  the  treasures  which 
they  knew  to  have  been  deposited 
•there.     "  This  work,"   (observes  Mr 
Douce,)  u  was  certainly  not  publish- 
ed nor  translated  in  the  time  of  Ltiigi 
da  Porto,  the  original  narrator  of  the 
story  of  Komeo  and  Juliet :  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  might  not  have 
seen   a  copy  of  the  original  in  MS. 
We  might  enumerate  several  more  of 
these  later  productions  of  the  same 
school ;    but  a  separate  analysis   of 
each  would  be  both  tedious  and  need- 
less, as  none  present  any  marked  fea- 
tures of  distinction  from  those  already 


*^  Some  bibliographers  have  assigned  it  to  Photius  ;  but  the  opinion  of  Achilles 
Tatius  expressed  by  the  patriarch,  and  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  this  arti- 
cle, precludes  the  possibility  of  its  being  from  his  pen. 
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noticed.  They  are  all,  more  or  less. 
indifferent  copies  either  from  Helio- 
dorns  or  Achilles  Tatius  ;  the  outline 
of  the  story  being  generally  borrowed 
from  one  or  the  other  of  these  sources, 
while  in  point* of  style,  nearly  all  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  as  then-  model  the 
florid  rhetorical  display  and  artificial 
polish  of  language?  which  characterize 
the  latter.  Their  redeeming  point  is 
the  high  position  uniformly  assigned 
to  the  female  characters,  who  are  nei- 
ther immured  in  the  Oriental  seclusion 
of  the  harem,  nor  degraded  to  house- 
hold drudges,  like  the  Athenian  ladies 
in  the  polished  age  of  Pericles  :*  but 
mingle  without  restraint  in  society  as 
the  friends  and  companions  of  the 
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other  sex,  and  are  addressed  in  the 
language  of  admiration  and  respect. 
But  these  pleasing  traits  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  atone  for  the  improbability  of 
the  incidents,  relieved  neither  by  the 
brilliant  fancy  of  the  East,  nor  the 
lofty  deeds  of  the  romances  of  chival- 
ry :  and  the  reader,  weaned  by  the 
repetition  of  similar  scenes  and  cha- 
racters, thinly  disguised  by  change  of 
name  and  place,  finds  little  reason  to 
regret  that  u  the  children  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea,"  as 
these  romances  are  termed  by  a  writer 
quoted  by  dTsraeli  in  the  "  Curiosi- 
ties of  Literature" — :have  not  con- 
tinued to  increase  and  multiply  tip  to 
our  own  times. 


THE  NEW  ART  OF  PRINTING, 


BY  A  DESIGNING  DEVIL. 

Aliter  non  fit,  avite,  liber." — MARTIAL. 


IT  is  more  than  probable  that,  at 
the  first  discovery  of  that  mightiest 
of  arts,  which  has  so  tended  to  facili- 
tate every  other— the  art  of  printing — 
many  old-fashioned  people  looked  with 
a  jealous  eye  on  the  innovation.  Ac- 
customed to  a  written  character,  their 
eyes  became  wearied  by  the  crabbed- 
ness  and  formality  of  type.  It  was 
like  travelling  on  the  paved  and  rec- 
tilinear roads  of  France,  after  winding 
among  the  blooming  hedgerows  of 
England ;  and  how  dingy  and  grace- 
less must  have  appeared  the  first 
printed  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible,  to 
those  accustomed  to  luxuriate  in 
emblazoned  missals,  amid  all  the 
pride,  pomp,  and  vellum  of  glorious 
MS. ! 

Dangerous  and  democratic,  too, 
must  have  appeared  the  new  art, 
which,  by  plebeianizing  knowledge 
and  enlightening  the  mass,  deprived 
the  law  and  the  prophets  of  half  their 
terrors,  and  disrobed  priestcraft  and 
kingcraft  of  their  mystery.  We  can 
imagine  that,  as  soon  as  a  printed  book 
ceased  to  be  a  great  rarity,  it  became 
an  object  of  great  abhorrence. 


There  were  many,  no  doubt,  to 
prophesy,  as  on  occasion  of  every  new 
invention,  that  it  was  all  very  well  for 
a  novelty ;  but  that  the  thing  would 
not,  and  could  not  last !  How  were 
the  poor  copyists  to  get  their  living  if 
their  occupation  was  taken  from  them  ? 
How  were  so  many  monasteries  to  be 
maintained  which  had  subsisted  on 
manuscriptum?  And,  then,  what  prince 
in  his  right  senses  would  allow  a  print- 
ing-press to  be  set  up  in  his  dominions 
— a  source  of  sedition  and  heresy — an 
implement  of  disaffection  and  schism  V 
The  free  towns,  perhaps,  might  foster 
this  pernicious  art,  and  certain  evilly- 
disposed  potentates  wink  at  the  esta- 
blishment of  type-founderies  in  their 
states.  But  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
knew  better !  They  would  never  con- 
nive at  this  second  sowing  of  the  dra- 
gon's teeth  of  Cadmus. 

Thus,  probably,  they  argued ;  be- 
coming reconciled,  in  process  of  time, 
to  the  terrible  novelty.  Print-books 
became  almost  as  easy  to  read  as 
manuscript ;  soon  as  cheap,  and  at 
length  of  a  quarter  the  price,  or  even 
less ;  till,  tAvo  centuries  later,  benefit 


See  Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  ch.  xiii.,  sect,  1. 
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of  clergy  ceased  to  bo  a  benefit,  books 
were  plenty  as  blackberries,  and  learn- 
ing a  thing  for  the  multitude.  Ac- 
cording to  0ean  Swift's  account,  the 
chaplain's  time  hung  heavy  on  his 
hands,  for  my  lady  had  sermon  books 
of  her  own,  and  could  read ;  nay,  my 
lady's  woman  had  jest  books  of  her 
own,  and  wanted  none  of  his  non- 
sense! The  learned  professions,  or 
black  arts,  lost  at  least  ninety-five 
per  cent  in  importance  ;  and  so  rapid 
has  been  the  increase  of  the  evil,  that, 
at  this  time  of  day,  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  impose  on  any  clodpole  in  Europe ! 
Instead  of  signing  with  their  marks, 
the  kings  of  modern  times  have  turned 
ushers ;  instead  of  reading  with  diffi- 
culty, we  have  a  mob  of  noblemen 
who  write  with  ease ;  and,  now-a- 
days,  it  is  every  duke,  ay,  and  every 
duchess  her  own  book-maker ! 

A  year  or  two  hence,  however,  and 
all  this  will  have  become  obsolete. — 
Nous  avons  change  tout  cela ! — JSTo 
more  letter-press!  Books,  the  small 
as  well  as  the  great,  will  have  been 
voted  a  great  evil.  There  will  be  no 
gentlemen  of  the  press.  The  press  it- 
self will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

For  several  years  past  it  has  been 
frankly  avowed  by  the  trade  that 
books  have  ceased  to  sell;  that  the 
best  works  are  a  drug  in  the  market ; 
that  their  shelves  groan,  until  them- 
selves are  forced  to  follow  the  example. 
Descend  to  what  shifts  they  may  in 
order  to  Jower  their  prices,  by  piracy 
from  other  booksellers,  or  clipping  and 
coining  of  authors — no  purchasers! 
Still,  the  hope  prevailed  for  a  time 
among  the  lovers  of  letters,  that  a 
great  glut  having  occurred,  the  world 
was  chewing  the  cud  of  its  repletion  ; 
that  the  learned  were  shut  up  in  the 
Bodleian,  and  the  ignorant  battening 
upon  the  circulating  libraries ;  that 
hungry  times  would  come  again! 

But  this  fond  delusion  has  vanished. 
People  have  not  only  ceased  to  pur- 
chase those  old-fashioned  things  called 
books,  but  even  to  read  them !  Instead 
of  cutting  new  works,  page  by  page, 
people  cut  them  altogether !  To  far- 
sighted  philosophers,  indeed,  this  was 
a  state  of  things  long  foreshown.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  The  reading- 
world  was  a  sedentary  world.  The 
literary  public  was  a  public  lying  at 
anchor.  When  France  delighted  in 
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the  twelve-volume  novels  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Scuderi,  it  drove  in  coached 
and  six,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour ;  when  England  luxuriated  in 
those  of  Richardson,  in  eight,  it  drove 
in  coaches  and  four,  at  the  rate  of  five. 
A  journey  was  then  esteemed  a  family 
calamity;  and  people  abided  all  the 
year  round  in  their  cedar  parlours, 
thankful  to  be  diverted  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Spectator,  or  a  few  pages  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  or  a  new  sermon. 
To  their  unincidental  lives,  a  book 
was  an  event. 

Those  were  the  days  worth  writing 
for!  The  fate  of  Richardson's  hero- 
ines was  made  a  national  affair ;  and 
people  interceded  with  him  by  letter 
to  u  spare  Clarissa,"  as  they  would 
not  now  intercede  with  her  Majesty 
to  spare  a  new  Effie  Deans.  The  suc- 
cessive volumes  of  Pope's  Iliad  were 
looked  for  with  what  is  called  ' '  breath- 
less" interest,  while  such  political 
sheets  as  the  Drapier's  Letters,  or  Ju- 
nius,  set  the  whole  kingdom  in  an 
uproar !  And  now,  if  Pope,  or  Swift, 
or  Fielding,  or  Johnson,  or  Sterne, 
were  to  rise  from  the  grave,  MS.  in 
hand,  the  most  adventurous  publisher 
would  pass  a  sleepless  night  before  he 
undertook  the  risk  of  paper  and  print ; 
would  advise  a  small  edition,  and  ex- 
act a  sum  down  in  ready  money,  to 
be  laid  out  in  puffs  and  advertise- 
ments !  "  Even  then,  though  we  may 
get  rid  of  a  few  copies  to  the  circulat- 
ing libraries,"  he  would  observe,  "  do 
not  expect,  sir,  to  obtain  readers.  A 
few  old  maids  in  the  county  towns, 
and  a  few  gouty  old  gentlemen  at  the 
clubs,  are  the  only  persons  of  the  pre- 
sent day  who  ever  open  a  book ! " 

And  who  can  wonder?  Who  has 
leisure  to  read?  Who  cares  to  sit 
down  and  spell  out  accounts  of  travels 
which  he  can  make  at  less  cost  than 
the  cost  of  the  narrative  ?  Who  wants 
to  peruse  fictitious  adventures,  when 
railroads  and  steamboats  woo  him  to 
adventures  of  his  own  ?  Egypt  was 
once  a  land  of  mystery ;  now,  every 
lad,  on  leaving  Eton,  yachts  it  to  the 
pyramids.  India  was  once  a  country 
to  dream  of  over  a  book.  Even  quar- 
toes,  if  tolerably  well-seasoned  with 
suttees  and  sandalwood,  went  down ; 
now,  every  genteel  family  has  its 
"  own  correspondent,"  per  favour  of- 
the  Hed  Sea;  and  the  best  printed 
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account  of  Cabul  would  fall  stillborn 
from  the  press.  As  to  Van  Pieman's 
Land,  it  is  vulgar  as  the  Isle  of  Dogs; 
and  since  people  have  steamed  it 
backwards  and  forwards  across  the 
Atlantic  more  easily  than  formerly 
across  the  Channel,  eveiy  woman 
chooses  to  be  her  own  Trollope — every 
man  his  own  Boz  ! 

For  some  time  after  books  had 
ceased  to  find  a  market,  the  periodi- 
cals retained  their  vogue;  and  even 
till  very  lately,  newspapers  found 
readers.  But  the  period  at  length  ar- 
rived, when  even  the  leisure  requisite 
for  the  perusal  of  these  lighter  pages, 
is  no  longer  forthcoming.  People  are. 
busy  ballooning  or  driving ;  shooting 
like  stars  along  railroads  ;  or  migrat- 
ing like  swallows  or  wild-geese.  It 
has  been  found,  within  the  current 
year,  impossible  to  read  even  a  news- 
paper ! 

The  march  of  intellect,  however, 
luckily  keeps  pace  with  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  times ;  and  no  sooner  was 
it  ascertained,  that  reading-made-easy 
was  difficult  to  accomplish,  than  a 
new  art  was  invented  for  the  more 
ready  transmission  of  ideas.  The  fal- 
lacy of  the  proverb,  that  "  those  who 
run  may  read,"  being  established,  mo- 
dern science  set  about  the  adoption  of 
a  medium,  available  to  those  sons  of 
the  century  who  are  always  on  the 
run.  Hence,  the  grand  secret  of  IL- 
LUSTRATION.— Hence,  the  new  art  of 
printing ! 

The  pictorial  printing-press  is  now 
your  only  wear !  Every  thing  is  com- 
municated by  delineation.  We  are 
not  told,  but  shown  how  the  world  is 
wagging.  The  magazines  sketch  us 
a  lively  article,  the  newspapers  vig- 
nette us,  step  by  step,  a  royal  tour. 
The  beauties  of  Shakspeare  are  im- 
printed on  the  minds  of  the  rising 
generation,  in  woodcuts;  and  the 
poetry  of  Byron  engraven  in  their 
hearts,  by  means  of  the  graver.  Not 
a  boy  in  his  teens  has  read  a  line  of 
Don  Quixote  or  Gil  Bias,  though  all 
have  their  adventures  by  heart ;  while 
Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village"  has 
been  committed  to  memory  by  our 
daughters  and  ^vives,  in  a  series  of 
exquisite  illustrations.  Every  body 
has  La  Fontaine  by  heart,  thanks  to 
,«the  pencil  of  Granville,  which  requires 
neither  grammar  nor  dictionary  to  aid 
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its  interpretations  ;  and  even  Defoe — 
even  the  unparalleled  Robinson  Cru- 
soe— is  devoured  by  our  ingenuous 
youth  in  cuts  and  come  again. 

At  present,  indeed,  the  new  art  of 
printing  is  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is  pro- 
gressing so  rapidly,  that  the  devils  of 
the  old  will  soon  have  a  cold  birth  of 
it !  Views  of  the  Holy  Land  are  su- 
perseding even  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
and  a  pictorial  Blackstone  is  teaching 
the  ideas  of  the  sucking  lawyers  how 
to  shoot.  Nay,  Buchan's  "  Domestic 
Medicine"  has  (prohpudor!)  its  il- 
lustrated edition. 

The  time  saved  to  an  active  public 
by  all  this,  is  beyond  computation. 
All  the  world  is  now  instructed  by 
symbols,  as  formerly  the  deaf  and 
dumb ;  and  instead  of  having  to  pe- 
ruse a  tedious  penny-a-line  account  of 
the  postilion  of  the  King  of  the  French 
misdriving  his  Majesty,  and  his  Ma- 
jesty's august  family,  over  a  draw- 
bridge into  a  moat  at  Treport,  a  single 
glance  at  a  single  woodcut  places  the 
whole  disaster  graphically  before  us ; 
leaving  us  nine  minutes  and  a  half  of 
the  time  we  must  otherwise  have  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  case,  to  dis- 
pose of  at  our  own  will  and  pleasure ; 
to  start,  for  instance,  for  Chelsea,  and 
be  back  again  by  the  steam-boat,  be- 
fore our  mother  knows  we  are  out. 

The  application  of  the  new  art  is 
of  daily  and  hourly  extension.  The 
scandalous  Sunday  newspapers  have 
announced  an  intention  of  evading 
Lord  Campbell's  act,  by  veiling  their 
libels  in  caricature.  Instead  of  writ- 
ing slander  and  flat  blasphemy,  they 
propose  to  draw  it,  and  not  draw  it 
mild.  The  daily  prints  will  doubtless 
follow  their  example.  No  more  Jen- 
kinsisms  in  the  Morning  Post,  con- 
cerning fashionable  parties.  A  view 
of  the  duchess's  ball-room,  or  of  the 
dining-tattle  of  the  earl,  will  super- 
sede all  occasion  for  lengthy  fiddle- 
faddle.  The  opera  of  the  night  before 
will  be  described  in  a  vignette — the 
ballet  in  a  tail-piece;  and  we  shall 
know  at  a  glance  whether  Cerito  and 
Elssler  performed  their  pas  meritori- 
ously, by  the  number  of  bouquets  de- 
picted at  their  feet. 

On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  co- 
lumn after  column  of  dry  debates,  we 
shall  know  sufficiently  who  were  the 
speakers  of  the  preceding  night,  by  a 
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series  of  portraits — each  having  an 
annexed  trophy,  indicative  of  the 
lending  points  of  his  oration.  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  will  be,  of  course, 
daguerreotyped  for  the  use  of  the 
morning  papers;  and  photographic 
likenesses  of  the  leaders  of  ton  be  sup- 
plied gratis  to  the  leaders  of  the  press. 

How  far  more  interesting  a  striking 
sketch  of  a  banquet,  containing  por- 
traits of  undoubted  authenticity,  to 
the  matter-of-fact  announcements  of 
the  exploded  letter-press — that  "yes- 
terday his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington entertained  at  dinner,  at  Ap- 
sley  House,  the  Earls  of  Aberdeen  and 
Liverpool,  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  * 
Buccleuch,  the  Master  of  the  Horse, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Sir  James  Graham,  Sir  Frederick 
Trench,  Colonel  Gurwood,  and  M. 
Algernon  Grcville!"  Who  has  pa- 
tience for  the  recapitulation  of  a  string 
of  names,  when  a  group  of  faces  may 
be  placed  simultaneously  before  him  ? 

And  then,  accounts  of  races !  How 
admirably  will  they  be  concentrated 
into  a  delineation  of  the  winner  pass- 
ing the  post — the  losers  distanced; 
and  what  disgusting  particulars  of 
boxing  matches  shall  we  avoid  by  a 
spirited  etching.  Think  of  despatches 
from  India,  (one  of  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough's  xxxx,)  published  in  a  scries 
of  groupings  worthy  the  frescoes  of 
the  tomb  of  Psammis.  As  to  the 
affairs  of  China,  we  shall  hencefor- 
ward derive  as  much  pleasure  from 
the  projects  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
cut  in  wood  by  the  Morning  Herald, 
as  in  surveying  the  Mandarins  sailing 
on  buffaloes  through  the  air,  or  driv- 
ing in  junks  over  meadows,  in  one  of 
Wedgewood's  soup  plates ! 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  for 
advertisers  in  the  continental  journals 
to  typify  their  wares.  The  George 
Robinses  of  Brussels,  for  instance,  em- 
body their  account  of  some  exquisite 
villa  in  a  charming  perspective  of  the 
same,  or  of  a  capital  town  mansion  in 
a  grim  likeness ;  while  the  carossiers, 
who  have  town  chariots  or  family 
coaches  to  dispose  of,  make  it  known 
in  the  most  designing  manner.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  columns  of 
certain  foreign  papers  bear  a  striking 
likeness  to  a  child's  alphabet,  such  as 
u  A  was  an  archer,  and  shot  at  a 
frog."  Among  ourselves,  this  practice 
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is  at  present  only  partially  adopted. 
We  arc  all  familiar  with  the  shape  of 
Mr  Cox  Savory's  tea-pots,  and  Messrs 
Doudney's  point-device  men  in  buck- 
ram ;  while  Mordan  acquaints  us, 
with  much  point,  how  many  varieties 
he  has  invented  of  pencil-cases  and 
toothpicks.  As  to  the  London  Wine 
Company,  the  new  art  has  long  im- 
printed upon  our  minds  a  mysterious 
notion  of  a  series  of  vaults  in  the  style 
of  the  Thames  tunnel,  frequented  by 
figures  armed  with  spigots  and  dark 
lanterns,  that  remind  us  of  Guy 
Fawkes,  and  make  us  tremble  for 
ourselves  and  Father  Mathew !  Loose 
notions  of  the  stay-making  trade  have 
been  circulated  by  the  same  medium ; 
and  we  have  noticed  wood-blocks  of 
wig-blocks,  deservedly  immortalizing 
the  peruquier. 

But  consider  what  it  will  be  when 
the  system  is  adopted  on  a  more  com- 
prehensive scale.  The  daily  papers 
will  present  a  series  of  designs,  remark- 
able as  those  of  the  Glyptothek  and 
Pinacothek  at  Munich  ;  and  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  artists  of  the  prize  car- 
toons will  be  engaged  in  behalf  of  the 
leading  journals  of  Europe.  Who  can- 
not foresee  her  Majesty's  drawing- 
room  illustrated  by  Pan-is !  Who  can- 
not conceive  the  invasion  of  Britain 
outdone  in  an  allegorical  leading  arti- 
cle :  "  Louis  Philippe  (in  a  Snooks- 
like  attitude)  inviting  Queen  Victo- 
ria to  St  Cloud ;  and  the  British 
lion  lashing  out  its  tail  at  the  Coq 
Gaulois!" 

As  to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  they  will 
be  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  new  press 
— '  UEspagne  Pittoresque  will  sell 
thousands  more  copies  than  Spain 
Constitutionalized ;  and  let  us  trust 
that  Sir  George  Hayter  will  instantly 
"  walk  his  chalks,"  and  secure  us  the 
Cortes  in  black  and  white. 

The  Greek  character  will  now  be- 
come easy  to  decipher ;  and  the  even- 
ing papers  may  take  King  Otho  both 
off  the  throne  and  on.  The  designs  of 
Russia  have  long  been  proverbial ; 
but  the  exercise  of  the  new  art  of 
printing  may  assign  them  new  fea- 
tures. The  representations  of  impar- 
tial periodicals  will  out  out,  or  out- 
cut,  De  Custine ;  and  while  contem- 
plating the  well-favoured  present- 
ment of  Nicholas  I.,  we  shall  exclaim 
— "  I.s  this  a  tvrant  that  I  see  before. 
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me?"  Nothing  will  be  easier  than  to 
throw  the  Poles  into  the  shade  of  the 
picture,  or  to  occupy  the  foreground 
with  a  brilliant  review. 

As  to  Germany,  to  embody  her  in 
the  hieroglyphics  of  the  new  press, 
might  be  a  study  for  Retsch;  and 
who  will  care  for  the  lumbering  pages 
of  Yon  Ramner,  or  the  wishy-washy 
details  of  Kohl,  when  able,  in  an  au- 
genblick,  to  bring  Berlin  and  Vienna 
before  him ;  to  study  the  Zollverein 
in  the  copy  of  the  King  of  Prussia's 
cogitative  countenance,  and  ascertain 
the  views  of  Metternich  concerning 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  by 
a  cul  de  lampe  in  the  Morning  Chron- 
icle ! 

We  have  little  doubt  of  shortly  see- 
ing announcements  —  standing  like 
tombstones  in  those  literary  ceme- 
teries, the  Saturday  papers — of  "Anew 
work  upon  America,  from  the  graver 
of  George  Cruickshank  ;"  or  "  A  new 
fashionable  novel,  (diamond  edition,) 
from  the  accomplished  pencil  of  H.  B." 
Kenny  Meadows  will  become  the  By- 
ron of  the  day,  Leech  the  Scott,  For- 
rester the  Marryatt,  Phiz  the  Trol- 
lope ;  Stanfield  and  Turner  will  be 
epic  poets,  Landseer  preside  over 
the  belles-lettres,  and  Webster  and 
Stone  become  the  epigrammatists  and 
madrigalists  of  the  press. 

All  this  will,  doubtless,  throw  a 
number  of  deserving  persons  out  of 
employ.  The  writers,  whose  stock  in 
trade  consists  of  words  rather  than 
ideas,  will  find  their  way  to  Basinghall 
Street,  prose  will  be  at  a  discount,  and 
long-windedness  be  accounted  a  dis- 
temper. A  great  variety  of  small 
Sapphos  must  turn  semstresses,  at 
three-halfpence  a  shirt  instead  of  a 
penny  a  line ;  while  the  minor  poets 
will  have  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  wri- 
ting invoice,  instead  of  in  verse.  But 
this  transposition  of  talent,  and  tran- 
sition of  gain,  is  no  more  than  arose 
from  the  substitution  of  railroads  for 
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turnpike  roads.  By  that  innovation 
thousands  of  hard-working  post- 
horses  were  left  without  rack  or  man- 
ger ;  and  by  the  present  arrangement, 
Clowes,  Spottiswoode,  and  the  au- 
thors who  have  served  to  afford  mat- 
ter for  their  types,  will  be  driven  from 
the  field. 

But  the  world  (no  longer  to  be  call- 
ed of  letters,  but  of  emblems)  will  be 
the  gainer.  It  will  be  no  longer  a  form 
of  speech  to  talk  of  having  "  glanced 
at  the  morning  papers,"  whose  city 
article  will,  of  course,  be  composed  by 
artists  skilled  in  drawing  figures.  The 
biographies  of  contemporary  or  de- 
ceased statesmen  will  be  limned,  not  by 
Lord  Brougham  or  Macaulay,  but  by 
the  impartial  hand  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy ;  and  the  catacombs  at  Kensal 
Green,  like  those  discovered  by  Bel- 
zoni  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  exhibit 
their  eulogistic  inscriptions  in  hiero- 
glyphics. By  this  new  species  of 
shorthand  we  might  have  embodied 
this  very  article  in  half  a  dozen  spright- 
ly etchings !  But  as  the  hapless  in- 
ventor of  the  first  great  art  of  printing 
incurred,  among  his  astounded  contem- 
poraries, the  opprobrium  of  being  in 
compact  with  the  evil  one,  (whence, 
probably,  the  familiar  appellation  of 
printers,'  devils,)  it  behoves  the  early 
practitioners  of  the  new  art  to  look  to 
their  reputations !  By  economizing  the 
time  of  the  public,  they  may  squander 
their  own  good  repute.  It  is  not 
every  printer  who  can  afford,  like 
Benjamin  Franklin,  to  be  a  reformer; 
and  pending  the  moment  when  (the 
schoolmasters  being  all  abroad)  the 
grand  causeway  of  the  metropolis 
shall  become,  as  it  were,  a  moving 
diorama,  inflicting  knowledge  upon 
the  million  whether  it  will  or  no — let 
us  content  ourselves  with  birds' -eye 
views  of  passing  events,  by  way  of 
exhibiting  the  first  rudiments  of  THE 
NEW  ART  OF  PRINTING  ! 
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THE  BANKING-HOUSE. 
A  HISTORY  IN  THKEE  PARTS.       PART  III. 

CHAPTER  I. 


SYMPTOMS  OF  ROTTENNESS. 


MICHAEL  ALLCRAFT  returned  to 
his  duties,  tuned  for  labour,  full  of 
courage,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  action.  Discharged  from  the 
thrall  which  had  hitherto  borne  hard 
upon  his  energies,  and  kept  them 
down,  he  felt  the  blessed  influence  of 
perfect  liberty,  and  the  youthful  elas- 
ticity of  mind  and  body  that  liberty 
and  conscious  strength  engender.  De- 
voted to  the  task  that  he  had  inflict- 
ed upon  himself,  he  grudged  every 
hour  that  kept  him  from  the  field  of 
operations.  Firm  in  his  determina- 
tion to  realize,  by  his  exertions,  a 
sum  of  money  equal  to  his  parent's 
debts,  and  to  redeem  the  estate  from 
its  insolvency,  he  was  uneasy  and  im- 
patient until  he  could  resume  his  yoke, 
and  press  resolutely  forward.  Rich 
and  independent  as  he  was,  in  virtue 
of  the  fortune  of  his  wife,  he  still 
spurned  the  idea  of  relying  upon  her 
for  his  release — for  the  means  of  res- 
cuing his  father's  name  and  house 
from  infamy.  N"o  ;  he  saw — he  fan- 
cied that  he  saw  a  brighter  way 
marked  out  before  him.  Industry, 
perseverance,  and  extreme  attention 
would  steer  his  bark  steadily  through 
the  difficult  ocean,  and  bring  her 
safely  into  harbour :  these  he  could 
command,  for  they  depended  upon 
himself  whom  he  might  trust.  He  had 
looked  diligently  into  the  transactions 
of  the  house  for  many  years  past, 
and  the  investigation  was  most  satis- 
factory. Year  after  year,  the  busi- 
ness had  increased — the  profits  had 
improved.  The  accumulations  of  his 
father  must  have  been  considerable 
when  he  entered  upon  his  ruinous 
speculations.  What  was  the  fair  in- 
ference to  draw  from  this  result?  Why 
— that  with  the  additional  capital  of 
his  partners — the  influx  and  exten- 
sion of  good  business,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  his  own  resolute  mind,  a  sum 


would  be  raised  within  a  very  few 
years,  sufficient  to  reinstate  the  firm, 
to  render  it  once  more  stable  and  se- 
cure. And  then — this  desirable  ob- 
ject once  effected,  and  the  secret  of 
the  unfortunate  position  of  the  house 
never  divulged — the  income  which 
would  afterwards  follow  for  his  part- 
ners and  himself,  must  be  immense. 
It  was  this  view  of  the  subject  that 
justified,  to  his  mind,  the  means  which 
he  had  used — that  silenced  self-re- 
proof, when  it  accused  him  of  artifice, 
and  called  him  to  account  for  the  de- 
ception he  had  practised  upon  his  col- 
leagues. It  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  plan  which  he  proposed  held 
out  fair  promise  of  ultimate  success, 
and  that,  reckoning  upon  the  united 
will  and  assistance  of  his  partners,  he 
had  good  reason  to  look  for  an  even- 
tual release  from  all  his  difficulties  and 
cares.  Yet  it  was  not  to  be.  "  We 
still  have  judgment  here.'1'1  Punish- 
ment still  comes  to  us  from  those 
whom  we  would  circumvent.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Michael  set  foot  in  the 
Bank  with  an  indomitable  and  eager 
spirit ;  in  vain  that  he  longed  to  grap- 
ple with  his  fate — resolute  to  over- 
come it.  The  world  was  against  him. 
The  battle  was  already  decided.  His 
first  hard  struggle  for  deliverance  was 
coincident  with  his  last  hour  of 
earthly  peace. 

Before  one  year  had  passed  over 
the  respectable  heads  of  our  notable 
Banking-house,  Allcraft  was  involv- 
ed in  a  net  of  perplexity,  from  which 
it  required  all  the  acuteness  of  his 
apprehending  mind  to  work  out  a 
mode  of  extrication.  Augustus  Bram- 
mel  continued  abroad,  spending  his 
money,  and  drawing  upon  the  house, 
with  the  impudent  recklessness  which 
we  have  already  seen  to  be  a  prime 
ingredient  in  his  character.  He  did 
not  condescend  to  communicate  with 
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his  partners,  or  to  give  them  anyjn- 
formation  touching  his  whereabouts, 
except  such  as  might  be  gathered 
from  his  cheques,  which  came,  week 
after  week,  with  alarming  punctuali- 
ty, for  sums  as  startling.  From  this 
one  source  of  misery,  where  was  a 
promise  or  a  chance  of  a  final  rescue? 
Michael  saw  none.  What  if  he  re- 
fused to  cash  his  partner's  drafts? 
What  if  he  permitted  them  to  rind 
their  way  back,  as  best  they  might, 
through  the  various  channels  by  which 
they  had  travelled  on  their  previous 
journey — dishonoured  and  disgraced  ? 
Who  but  himself  would  be  the  loser 
by  tlie  game  ?  Such  a  refusal  would 
lead  to  quick  enquiry — enquiry  to  in- 
formation—  information  to  want  of 
confidence  and  speedy  ruin.  What 
reliance  could  repose  upon  a  house, 
divided  against  itself — not  safe  from 
the  extravagance  and  pillage  of  its 
own  members  ?  The  public  eye,  ever 
watchful  and  timid,  waits  scarcely  for 
the  show  of  danger  to  take  alarm  and 
withdraw  its  favour.  Michael  shrunk 
from  the  bare  conception  of  an  act  of 
violence.  It  was  more  agreeable,  in 
an  hour  of  self-collectedness,  to  devise 
a  remedy,  which,  if  it  did  not  cure  the 
disease,  helped  at  least  to  cicatrize 
the  immediate  wounds.  He  looked 
from  Brammel  to  Brammel's  father 
for  indemnification.  And  the  old 
man  was  in  truth  a  rare  temptation. 
Fond,  pitiable  father  of  a  false  and 
bloodless  child !  doting,  when  others 
would  have  hated,  loving  his  prodi- 
gal with  a  more  anxious  fondness  as 
his  ingratitude  grew  baser — as  the 
claims  upon  a  parent's  heart  dwindled 
more  and  more  away.  The  grey- 
haired  man  was  a  girl  in  tenderness 
and  sensibility.  He  remembered  the 
mother  of  the  wayward  child,  and  the 
pains  she  had  taken  to  misuse  and 
spoil  her  only  boy ;  his  own  conduct 
returned  to  him  in  the  shape  of  heavy 
reproaches,  and  he  could  not  forget, 
or  call  to  mind  without  remorse,  the 
smiles  of  encouragement  he  had  given, 
the  flattering  approbation  he  had  be- 
stowed when  true  love,  justice,  duty, 
mercy,  all  called  loudly  for  rebuke, 
restraint,  wholesome  correction,  so- 
lemn chastisement.  Could  he  be  con- 
scious of  all  this,  and  not  excuse  the 
unsteady  youth — accuse  himself?  It 
was  he  who  deserved  punishment — 
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not  the  sufferer  with  his  calamities 
imj-tosed  upon  him  by  his  erring  sire. 
He  was  ready  to  receive  his  punish- 
ment. Oh,  would  that  at  any  cost — 
at  any  expense  of  bodily  and  mental 
s  uttering,  he  could  secure  his  child 
from  further  sorrow  and  from  deeper 
degradation!  To  such  a  heart  and 
niind,  Michael  might  well  carry  his 
complaints  with  some  expectation  of 
sympathy  and  reimbursement.  Ag- 
grieved as  he  was,  he  did  not  fail  to 
paint  his  disappointment  and  sense  of 
injury  in  the  strongest  colours  ;  but 
blacker  than  all — and  he  was  capable 
of  such  a  task,  he  pictured  the  gross 
deception  of  which  he  had  so  cruelly 
been  made  the  subject. 

u  I  could,"  he  said  to  the  poor  fa- 
ther, in  whose  aged  eyes,  turned  to 
the  earth,  tears  of  shame  were  gush- 
ing, "  I  could  have  forgiven  anything 
but  that.  You  deceived  me  meanly 
and  deliberately.  The  character  you 
gave  with  him  was  false.  You  knew 
it  to  be  so,  and  you  were  well  aware 
that  nothing  but  mischief  and  ruin 
could  result  from  a  connexion  with 
him." 

"  Indeed,  Mi-  Allcraft,"  replied  the 
unhappy  man,  "  I  had  great  hopes  of 
his  reformation.  He  had  improved  of 
late  years  a  little,  and  he  gave  me  his 
word  that  he  would  be  steady.  If  I 
had  not  thought  so,  I  should  certainly 
not  have  permitted  you  to  receive 
him.  What  can  we  do,  sir  ?  " 

"Ah!  what,  Mr  Brammel.  It  is 
that  I  wish  to  know.  The  present 
state  of  things  cannot  continue.  Where 
is  he  now?" 

"  Indeed,  I  do  not  know.  He  is  a 
bad  boy  to  hide  himself  from  his  fa- 
ther. I  do  not  deserve  it  of  him.  I 
cannot  guess." 

uAre  you  aware,  sir,  that  he  is 
married  ?  " 

"  They  have  told  me  something  of 
it.  I  am,  in  truth,  glad  to  hear  it.  It 
will  be  to  his  wife's  interest  to  lead 
him  back  to  duty." 

"  You  have  not  seen  her,  then?" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  well,  sir,"  continued  All- 
craft,  "  this  is  not  to  the  purpose. 
We  must  protect  ourselves.  His  pro- 
fligacy must  be  checked ;  at  all  events, 
we  must  have  no  connexion  with  it. 
Hitherto  we  have  honoured  his  drafts, 
and  kept  your  name  and  his  free  from 
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disgrace.  I  can  do  so  no  longer.  We 
have  paid  his  last  cheque  this  very 
day.  To-morrow  I  shall  advertise 
publicly  our  determination,  to  honour 
his  demands  no  more." 

"  No — no,  no,  Mr  Allcraft,"  inter- 
posed old  Brammel  anxiously,  taking 
every  word  for  granted,  "  that  must 
not  be  done — I  cannot  allow  it ;  for 
the  poor  boy's  sake,  that  determina- 
tion must  not  be  made  at  present.  I 
am  sure  he  will  reform  at  last.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  he  returned 
to  business  in  a  day  or  two,  and  set- 
tled steadily  to  work  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  It  is  likely  enough, 
now  that  he  is  married.  I  have  much 
to  answer  for  on  account  of  that  youth, 
Mr  Allcraft,  and  I  should  never  for- 
give myself  if  I  suffered  any  thing  to 
be  done  that  is  likely  to  render  him 
desperate,  just  when  a  glimmering  of 
hope  is  stealing  upon  us.  You  shake 
your  head,  sir,  but  I  am  confident  he 
will  yet  make  up  for  all  his  folly." 

"  Heaven  grant  it,  sir,  for  your 
sake!" 

"  Yes,  and  for  his  own,  poor  child 
— for  what  will  become  of  him  if  he 
does  not !  Now,  as  to  these  cheques, 
Mr  Allcraft,  let  me  have  them  all.  I 
will  restore  every  farthing  that  you 
have  paid  on  his  account ;  and  should 
any  more  be  presented,  let  them  be 
duly  honoured.  I  hold  myself  re- 
sponsible for  their  discharge.  I  am 
sure  this  is  the  wisest  course  to  pur- 
sue. It  is  quite  reasonable  for  you 
to  demur,  and  to  object  to  these  de- 
mands. I  like  you  the  better,  Mr 
Allcraft,  for  your  scruples :  you  are 
an  honourable  man,  sir.  I  would  lose 
my  last  drop  of  blood  to  make  my 
poor  boy  like  you.  It  is  wise  and 
praiseworthy  in  you  to  look  so  care- 
fully to  the  good  credit  of  your  house ; 
and  it  is  fair  and  right  that  I  should 
take  this  matter  upon  myself.  I  do 
it,  persuaded  of  the  propriety  of  the 
step, .  and  satisfied  that  all  will  go 
well  with  him  yet.  Be  lenient  with 
the  unhappy  boy,  sir,  and  have  yet  a 
little  patience." 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,  that  he  will  but 
presume  on  youir  generosity  and  good 
nature." 

"Ah,  but  he  is  never  to  know  it, 
Mr  Allcraft ;  I  would  not  for  the  world 
have  him  hear  of  what  I  have  done. 
Should  you  discover  his  abode,  write 
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to  him,  I  pray — tell  him  that  I  am 
enraged  at  his  proceedings — that  I  do 
not  think  that  I  can  ever  be  reconcil- 
ed to  him  again.  Say  that  my  anger 
has  no  bounds — that  my  heart  is 
breaking — will  break  and  kill  me,  if 
he  persists  in  his  ingratitude  and 
cruelty.  Implore  him  to  come  home 
and  save  me." 

The  old  man  stopped  and  wept. 
Michael  was  not  yet  a  father,  and 
could  not  understand  the  tears  :  it  ap- 
pears that  he  understood  business 
much  better ;  for,  taking  leave  of 
Brammel  as  soon  as  he  could  after  the 
latter  had  expressed  a  wish  to  cash 
the  cheques,  he  went  immediately  to 
the  bank  and  procured  the  documents. 
He  presented  them  with  his  own 
hand  to  the  astounded  father,  from 
whom,  also  with  his  own  hand,  he  re- 
ceived one  good  substantial  draft  ill 
fair  exchange. 

So  far,  so  good ;  but,  in  another 
quarter,  Allcraft  suddenly  discovered 
that  he  had  committed  an  egregious 
blunder.  He  had  entrusted  Planner 
with  the  secret  of  his  critical  position 
— had  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
dishonest  transactions  of  his  father, 
and  the  consequent  bankruptcy  of  the 
firm.  Not  that  this  disclosure  had 
been  made  in  any  violent  ebullition  of 
unguarded  feeling — from  any  particu- 
lar love  to  Planner — from  an  inabili- 
ty on  the  part  of  the  divulger  to  keep 
his  own  good  counsel.  Michael,  when 
he  raised  Planner  from  poverty  to 
comparative  affluence,  was  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  value  of  his  man — the  dire 
necessity  for  him.  It  was  indispen- 
sable that  the  tragic  underplot  of  the 
play  should  never  be  known  to  either 
Bellamy  or  Brammel,  and  the  only 
safe  way  of  concealing  it  from  them, 
was  to  communicate  it  unreservedly 
to  their  common  partner,  and  his  pe- 
culiar protege.  He  did  so  with  much 
solemnity,  and  with  many  references 
to  the  extraordinary  liberality  he  had 
himself  displayed  in  admitting  him  to 
his  confidence,  and  to  a  share  of  his 
wealth.  "  Maintain  my  secret,"  he 
said  to  Planner,  "  and  your  fortune 
shall  be  made ;  betray  me,  and  you 
are  thrown  again  into  a  garret.  You 
cannot  hurt  me;  nothing  shall  save 
you."  He  repeated  these  words  over 
and  over  again,  and  he  received  from 
his  confidant  assurance  upon  assu- 
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ranee  of  secrecy  and  unlimited  devo- 
tion. And  up  to  the  period  of  All- 
craft's  return  from  France,  the  gen- 
tleman had  every  reason  to  rely  upon 
the  probity  and  good  faith  of  his  as- 
sociate ;  nor  in  fact  had  he  less  rea- 
son after  his  return.  Were  it  not 
that  "  the  thief  doth  fear  each  bush 
an  officer,"  he  had  no  cause  whatever 
to  suspect  or  tremble :  his  mind,  for 
any  actual  danger,  might  have  been 
at  rest.  But  what  did  he  behold? 
Why,  Planner  and  Bellamy,  whom  he 
had  left  as  distant  as  stage-coach  ac- 
quaintances, as  intimate  and  loving, 
as  united  and  inseparable,  as  the 
tawny  twins  of  Siam.  Not  a  week 
passed  which  did  not  find  the  former, 
once,  twice,  or  three  times  a  guest  at 
the  proud  man's  table.  The  visits 
paid  to  the  bank  were  rather  to  Mr 
Planner  than  for  any  other  object. 
Mr  Planner  only  could  give  advice  as 
to  the  alteration  of  the  south  wing 
of  the  -hall :  Mr  Planner's  taste 
must  decide  upon  the  internal  em- 
bellishments :  then  there  were  pri- 
vate and  mysterious  conversations 
in  the  small  back  room  —  the  par- 
lour; nods  and  significant  looks 
when  they  met  and  separated ;  and 
once,  Michael  called  to  see  Planner 
after  the  hours  of  business,  and  whom 
should  he  discover  in  his  room  but 
Mr  Bellamy  himself,  sitting  in  con- 
clave with  the  schemer,  and  mani- 
festly intent  upon  some  serious  mat- 
ter. What  was  the  meaning  of  all 
this?  Oh,  it  was  too  plain!  The 
rebel  Planner  had  fallen  from  his  alle- 
giance, and  was  making  his  terms 
with  the  enemy.  Allcraft  cursed  him- 
self a  thousand  times  for  his  folly  in 
placing  himself  at  the  mercy  of  so  un- 
stable a  character,  and  immediately 
became  aware  that  there  had  never 
been  any  cogent  reason  for  such  a 
step,  and  that  his  danger  would  have 
been  infinitely  smaller  had  he  never 
spoken  to  a  human  being  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  it  was  useless  to  call  him- 
self, by  turns,  madman  and  fool, 
for  his  pains.  What  could  be  done 
now  to  repair  the  error  ?  Absolutely 
nothing;  and,  at  the  best,  he  had 
only  to  prepare  himself,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  to  live  in  doubt, 
fear,  anxiety,  and  torture. 

In  the  meanwhile,   Planner  grew 
actually  enamoured  of  the  Pantamor- 


phica  Association.  The  more  he  ex- 
amined it,  the  more  striking  appeared 
its  capabilities,  the  fairer  seemed  the 
prospect  of  triumphant  unequivocal 
success.  In  pursuance  of  his  generous 
resolution,  he  communicated  his  de- 
signs to  Allcraft.  They  were  received 
with  looks  of  unaffected  fright.  With- 
out an  instant's  hesitation,  Michael 
implored  his  partner  to  desist — to  give 
up  at  once,  and  for  ever,  all  thoughts 
of  the  delusion — to  be  faithful  to  his 
duty,  and  to  think  well  of  his  serious 
engagement.  "  Your  Association,  sir," 
he  exclaimed  in  the  anger  of  the  mo- 
ment, "  is  like  every  other  precious 
scheme  you  have  embarked  in — im- 
practicable, ridiculous,  absurd !"  Plan- 
ner, in  these  three  words,  could  only 
read — ingratitude — the  basest  it  had 
ever  been  his  lot  to  meet.  Here  was 
a  return  for  his  frankness — his  straight- 
forward conduct — his  unequalled  li- 
berality. Here  was  the  affectionate 
expression  of  thanks  which  he  had  so 
proudly  looked  forward  to — the  ac- 
knowledgment of  superior  genius 
which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  man  who  was  to  profit  so  largely 
by  the  labour  of  his  brains.  Very 
well.  Then  let  it  be  so.  He  would 
prosecute  the  glorious  work  alone — 
he  would  himself  supply  the  funds 
needful  for  the  undertaking,  and  alone 
he  would  receive  the  great  reward  that 
most  assuredly  awaited  him.  Very 
delicately  did  Michael  hint  to  his  part- 
ner, that  his — Planner's — funds  exist- 
ed, with  his  castles  and  associations, 
in  the  unsubstantial  air,  and  no  where 
else ;  but  not  so  delicately  as  to  avoid 
heaping  fuel  on  the  fire  which  he  had 
already  kindled  in  the  breast  of  the 
offended  schemer.  The  latter  bristled 
at  the  words,  lost  for  an  instant  his 
self-possession,  said  in  his  anger  more 
than  he  intended — more  than  he  might 
easily  unsay — enough  to  bruise  the 
already  smarting  soul  of  Allcraft.  A 
threat  escaped  his  lips — a  reproach — 
a  taunt.  He  spoke  of  his  power,  and 
touched  cuttingly  upon  the  deep 
schemes  of  other  men,  more  feasible 
than  his  own  perhaps,  and  certainly 
more  honest.  Allcraft  winced,  as  every 
syllable  made  known  the  speaker's 
actual  strength — his  own  dependence 
and  utter  weakness.  He  made  no 
reply  to  the  attack  of  the  man  whom 
he  had  drawn  from  beggary ;  but  he 
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looked  him  in  the  face  steadily  and 
reproachfully,  and  shamed  him  into 
vexation  and  regret. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  speak  unkindly, 
Michael,"  he  stammered  with  a  view 
to  apologize.  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  lost 
ray  temper.  You  need  not  fear  me. 
Don't  remember  what  I  have  said." 

"  You  have  threatened  me,  Plan- 
ner," answered  Allcraft,  trembling 
with  irritation.  "  You  have  attempt- 
ed to  frighten  me  into  compliance 
with  your  demands.  I  say,  sir,  you 
have  threatened  me.  It  is  the  first 
time — it  shall  be  the  last." 

"  It  shall,  Michael— I  promise  you 
it  shall." 

"  I  ask  no  promise  from  you,"  con- 
tinued the  excited  and  suspicious  man, 
writhing  under  a  sense  of  his  helpless- 
ness. "  You  have  betrayed  the  cloven 
foot.  I  thank  you  for  it.  I  am  aware 
of  what  is  to  follow — I  expect  it— I 
shall  hold  myself  prepared !" 

"Do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Allcraft.' 
You  know  me  better.  You  are  safe 
with  me.  I  am  ashamed  of  myself 
for  what  I  have  spoken.  Forgive 
me" 

"  But  never  mind,"  proceeded  the 
unhappy  Michael.  "  I  defy  you :  do 
your  worst.  Let  this  be  your  acknow- 
ledgment of  past  favours — the  fulfil- 
ment of  your  sacred  promise.  Betray 
me  to  Bellamy,  and  be  at  ease." 

"  Michael,  you  do  not  use  me  well. 
I  spoke  angrily,  and  without  conside- 
ration. I  am  sorry  that  I  did  so,  and 
I  have  asked  your  forgivenness.  What 
can  I  do  more?  You  should  allow 
for  wounded  feelings.  It  was  hard  to 
hear  you  ridiculing  an  affair  that  occu- 
pies my  serious  thoughts.  I  was  irri- 
tated— think  no  more  about  it." 

"  Answer  me  this,  How  much  docs 
Mr  Bellamy  already  know?" 

"From  me — nothing.  Make  your 
mind  happy  on  that  score.  It  is  not 
to  the  interest  of  any  one  of  us  that 
secrets  should  be  known.  You  need 
not  fear.  Shake  hands." 

Michael  took  his  hand. 

"  And  as  to  this  Association,"  con- 
tinued Planner,  "  let  me  have  my  way 
for  once — the  thing  is  clear,  and  can- 
not fail.  The  elements  of  success  are 
there,  and  a  splendid  fortune  must  be 
realized.  I  am  not  greedy.  I  don't 
want  to  grasp  every  thing  for  myself. 
I  told  you  just  now  that  we  would; 


share  and  share  alike.  You  are  not 
up  to  projects  of  this  nature.  I  am. 
Trust  to  me.  I  will  engage  to  enter 
upon  no  new  affair  if  I  am  disappointed 
in  this.  The  truth  is,  I  cannot  quietly 
let  a  fortune  slip  through  my  fingers, 
when  a  little  skill  and  energy  only  are 
necessary  to  secure  it.  Come,  Michael, 
this  once  you  must  not  say  no." 

The  hope,  however  faint,  of  making 
money  by  this  speculation,  and  the 
fear  of  offending  the  depositary  of  his 
great  secret,  compelled  at  length  from 
Allcraft  a  reluctant  acquiescence.  He 
consented  to  the  trial,  receiving  Plan- 
ner's solemn  promise  that,  in  the  event 
of  failure,  it  should  be  the  last.  Plan- 
ner himself,  overjoyed  at  his  victory, 
prepared  himself  for  action,  and  con- 
templated the  magnificent  resources  of 
the  bank  with  a  resolute  and  daring 
spirit  that  would  have  gratified  ex- 
ceedingly the  customers  of  the  house, 
could  they  have  but  known  it.  Plan- 
ner conscientiously  believed  that  he 
had  hitherto  failed  in  all  his  schemes, 
because  he  had  never  commanded  cash 
sufficient  to  cany  out  his  views.  This 
great  obstacle  being  removed,  he 
wisely  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  his  good  fortune.  And  in  truth 
he  was  without  the  shadow  of  an  ex- 
cuse for  timidity  and  forbearance. 
The  anxiety  which  might  have  accom- 
panied his  ventures,  had  the  money 
been  his  own,  was  mercifully  spared 
him ;  the  thought  of  personal  danger 
and  ruin  could  never  come  to  cloud 
his  intellect,  or  oppress  his  energy. 
As  for  the  ruin  of  any  other  party,  the 
idea,  by  a  very  happy  dispensation, 
never  once  occurred  to  him.  It  took 
a  very  few  months  to  make  Mr  Plan- 
ner the  largest  shareholder — the  prin- 
cipal director — the  president  -and  first 
man  in  the  famous  "  Joint- Stock  Pan- 
tamorphica  Association" 

And  whilst  he  was  busy  in  the  pur- 
chase of  lands  required  for  the  exten- 
sive undertaking,  his  dear  friend  Mr 
Bellamy  was  agreeably  occupied  in 
paying  off,  by  degrees,  the  heavy 
mortgages  which,  for  many  years,  had 
been  weighing  on  his  beautiful  estate. 
In  addition  to  the  ten  thousand  pounds 
which  he  had  abstracted  during  the 
absence  of  Mr  Allcraft,  he  had  not 
hesitated  to  draw  large  sums  under 
the  very  nose  of  his  too  easy  and  un- 
suspecting partner.  The  manner  of 
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Mr  Bellamy  threw  Michael  off  his 
guard.  He  walked  so  erect — looked 
upon  every  body  so  superciliously — • 
spoke  even  to  Allcraft  in  so  high  a 
tone,  and  Avith  so  patronizing  an  air, 
that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  suspect 
him  of  being  any  thing  but  real  coin, 
a.  sound  man,  and  worthy  of  all  trust. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  Mr  Bellamy 
had  not  brought  into  the  concern  as 
he  had  engaged,  some  twenty,  or  forty 
thousand  pounds — it  does  not  matter 
which — but  the  reasons  which  he"  con- 
descended to  give  for  this  failure  were 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  accounted 
for  the  delay — so  well  accounted  for 
it  that  Michael  entreated  Mr  Bel- 
lamy not  to  think  about  it,  but  to  take 
his  time.  And  how  very  natural  it 
was  for  a  man  of  Mr  Bellamy's  con- 
sideration and  enormous  wealth  to 
secure  the  little  property  that  adjoined 
his  own,  and  to  borrow  from  the  bank 
any  sum  of  money  that  he  might 
want  to  complete  so  desirable  a  pur- 
chase !  And  how  very  natural,  like- 
wise, on  the  part  of  Allcraft,  ever 
fearful  of  discovery,  ever  desirous  to 
keep  upon  the  best  terms  with  Mr 
Bellamy  (the  great  man  of  the  county, 
the  observed  of  all  observers) — to 
be  at  all  times  anxious  to  oblige  his 
friend,  to  render  him  sensible  of  his 
desire  to  please  him,  and  of  the  obli- 
gation under  which,  by  these  repeated 
acts  of  kindness  and  indulgence,  he 
was  insensibly  brought. 

And  so  they  reached  the  close  of 
the  first  year  of  partnership ;  and  who 
shall  say  that  the  situation  of  Michael 
was  an  enviable  one,  or  that  the  per- 
severing man  had  not  good  cause  for 
despondency  and  dread?  He  was  al- 
ready deeply  indebted  to  his  wife; 
not  one  of  his  three  partners  had 
proved  to  be  such  as  he  expected  and 
required.  Danger  threatened  from 
two  of  them :  Mr  Bellamy  had  not 
afforded  the  support  which  he  had 
promised.  A  stronger  heart  than 
Michael's  might  have  quailed  in  his 
position ;  yet  the  pressure  from  with- 
out animated  and  invigorated  him.  In 
the  midst  of  his  gloom,  he  was  not 
without  a  gleam  of  hope  and  consola- 
tion. As  he  had  foreseen,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  house  rapidly  increased : 
its  returns  were  great.  Day  and  night 
he  laboured  to  improve  them,  and  to 
raise  the  reputation  of  the  tottering  con- 
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ccrn  ;  for  tottering  it  was,  though  look- 
ingmost  secure.  For  himself,  he  did  not 
draw  one  farthing  from  the  bank ;  ho 
resided  with  his  wife  in  a  small  cot- 
tage, lived  economically,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  his  engrossing  occupation 
every  joy  of  the  domestic  hearth.  The 
public  acknowledged  with  favour  the 
exertions  of  the  labouring  man ;  pro- 
nounced him  worthy  of  his  sire ; 
vouchsafed  him  their  respect  and  con- 
fidence. Bravely  the  youth  proceeded, 
on  his  way — looking  ever  to  the  future 
— straining  to  his  object — prepared  to 
sacrifice  his  life  rather  than  yield  or' 
not  attain  it.  Noble  ambition — wor- 
thy of  a  less  ignoble  cause — a  better 
fate! 

The  second  year  passed  on,  and 
then  the  third :  at  the  close  of  this, 
Michael  looked  again  at  his  condition. 
During  the  last  year  the  business  of 
the  house  had  doubled.  Had  not  the 
profits,  and  more  than  the  profits, 
been  dragged  away  by  Bellamy  and 
Planner— his  ardent  mind  would  have 
been  satisfied,  his  ceaseless  toil  well- 
paid.  But  the  continual  drafts  had 
kept  ever  in  advance  of  the  receipts, 
draining  the  exchequer — crippling  its 
faculties.  Even  at  this  melancholy 
exhibition,  his  sanguine  spirit  refused 
to  be  cast  down,  and  to  resign  the 
hope  of  ultimate  recovery  and  success. 
He  built  upon  the  promise  of  Mr  Bel- 
lamy, who  at  length  had  engaged  to 
refund  his  loans  upon  a  certain  day, 
and  to  add,  at  the  same  time,  his  long- 
expected  and  long-promised  quota  of 
floating  capital :  he  built  upon  the  illu- 
sions of  Planner's  strong  imagination — 
Planner,  who  suddenly-becoming  sick 
of  his  speculation,  alarmed  at  his  re- 
sponsibility, and  doubtful  of  success, 
had  been  for  some  time  vigorously 
looking  out  for  a  gentleman,  willing 
to  purchase  his  share  and  interest  in 
the  unrivaled  PantamorpHica,  and  to 
relieve  frim  of  his  liabilities  ;  and  had 
at  last  persuaded  himself  into  the  be- 
lief that  he  had  found  one.  He  like- 
wise fixed  a  period  for  the  restoration 
of  a  fearful  sum  of  money,  which  Mi- 
chael, madman  that  he  was,  had  suf- 
fered him  to  expend — to  fling  away 
like  dirt.  Upon  such  expectations, 
Allcraft  stood — upon  such  props  suf- 
fered his  aching  soul  to  rest.  There 
wanted  but  a  month  to  the  acceptable 
season  when  claims  upon  the  house 
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poured  in  which  could  not  be  put  off. 
"Michael  borrowed  money  once  more 
from  his  wife  to  meet  them.  He  did 
it  without  remorse  or  hesitation.  Why 
should  he  have  compunction — why 


think  about  it,  when  the  hour  of  re- 
payment was  so  near  at  hand  ?  It  was 
a  proper  question  for  a  man  who  could 
slumber  on  a  mine  that  was  ready  to 
burst,  and  shatter  him  to  atoms. 


CHAPTER  II. 
A  MEETING. 


It  was  a  constant  saying  of  old  Mr 
Brammel,  that  if  his  time  were  to 
come  over  again,  he  would  adopt  a 
very  different  plan  from  that  which  he 
had  pursued  in  the  education  of  his  son. 
Now,  a  different  plan  it  might  have 
been ;  but  one  leading  to  a-  more  satis- 
factory result,  I  must  take  the  liberty 
to  deny.  Of  what  use  is  experience 
to  one  who,  with  sixty  years  of  life  in 
him,  still  feels  and  thinks,  reasons 
and  acts,  like  a  child?  Who  but  a 
child  would  have  thought  of  paying 
the  wholesale  demands  of  that  dis- 
solute, incorrigible  youth,  with  the 
notion  of  effecting  by  such  subtle 
means  his  lasting  reformation :  who 
but  a  child  would  have  made  the 
concealment  of  his  name  a  condition 
of  the  act  ?  As  may  be  guessed,  the 
success  of  this  scheme  was  equal  to 
its  wisdom.  Augustus  Theodore,  too 
grateful  for  the  facilities  afforded  him, 
showed  no  disposition  to  abridge  his 
pleasures,  or  to  hasten  his  return.  In 
the  regular  and  faithful  discharge  of 
his  drafts,  his  vulgar  soul  rejoiced  to 
detect  a  fear  of  offending,  and  an 
eagerness  to  conciliate,  on  the  part  of 
his  partner,  Michael  Allcraft.  He 
would  see  and  acknowledge  nothing 
else.  And  the  idea  once  fixed  in  his 
mind,  he  was  not  likely  to  rest  con- 
tented with  half  the  glory  of  his  vic- 
tory. "  No. — He  would  punish  the 
fellow. — He  would  make  him  smart ; 
he  would  teach  him  to  come  all  the 
way  to  France  on  purpose  to  bully 
him.  He  hadn't  done  with  the  gen- 
tleman yet.  Master  Allcraft  should 
cry  loud  enough  before  he  had.  He'd 
sicken  him."  Still  the  hopeful  youth 
pursued  his  travels — still  he  transmit- 
ted his  orders  at  sight — still  they  Were 
honoured  punctually — still  Augustus 
Theodore  chuckled  with  stupid  de- 
light over  what  he  considered  the  piti- 
ful submission  of  his  partner,  who  had 
not  courage  to  reject  his  drafts,  and 


dared  not  utter  now  one  brief  expos - 
tulatory  word.  Mr  Brammel,  junior, 
like  the  rest  of  the  firm,  lived  in  his 
own  delusions.  The  fourth  year  dawn- 
ed, and  Mr  Brammel  suddenly  appear- 
ed amongst  his  friends.  He  and  his 
lady  had  travelled  over  Europe  ;  they 
had  seen  the  world — the  worm  had 
seen  them  ;  they  were  sick  of  wander- 
ing— they  desired  to  settle.  A  noble 
villa,  with  parks  and  paddocks,  was 
quickly  taken  and  sumptuously  fur- 
nished ;  hunters  were  got  from  Tat- 
tersall's — nursery-maids  from  France 
— an  establishment  worthy  of  the 
name  rose  like  magic,  almost  within 
sight  of  Michael's  humble  dwelling, 
taking  the  neighbourhood  by  surprise, 
startling  and  affrighting  Allcraft. 
Again  the  latter  visited  the  fond  old 
man — remonstrated,  complained ;  and 
once  more  the  father  entreated  on  be- 
half of  his  son,  begged  for  time  and 
patience,  and  undertook  to  satisfy  the 
prodigal's  extravagance.  He  gave  his 
money  as  before,  willingly  and  eager- 
ly, and  stipulated  only,  with  unmean- 
ing earnestness,  for  secrecy  and  silence. 
And  the  fourth  year  closed  as  drearily 
as  it  had  opened.  The  promises  of 
Bellamy  and  Planner  were  as  far  from 
fulfilment  as  ever  ;  their  performance 
as  vigorous  and  disastrous  as  at  first. 
The  landed  proprietor  still  redeemed, 
day  after  day,  portions  of  his  involved 
estate.  The  schemer,  disappointed  in 
his  expectations  of  a  purchaser,  re- 
tiirned  to  his  speculation  with  redou- 
bled ardour,  and  with  fresh  supplies  of 
gold.  His  only  chance  of  ultimate  re- 
covery was  to  push  boldly  forward, 
and  to  betray  no  fear  of  failure.  One 
retrograde  or  timid  step  would  open 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  bring  down  ruin 
on  the  Pantamorphica.  Planner  be- 
came conscious  of  all  this  to  his  dis- 
may, and  he  had  nothing  to  do  in  the 
very  extremity  of  his  distress,  but  to 
proceed  in  his  venture  with  the  best 
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spirits  he  could  command,  and  to  trust 
himself  fairly  to  the  swelling  tide. — 
Allcraft  looked  on  and  trembled. 

It  is  wonderful  how  long  a  withered 
leaf  will  sometimes  cling  to  its  branch. 
It  will  hold  tenaciously  there,  the  last 
of  its  race,  days  after  the  decay  of 
its  greener  and  more  healthy-looking 
mates.  "  A  creaking  door,"  the  pro- 
verb has  it,  "  hangs  long  upon  its 
hinges ;"  and  many  a  wheezing,  parch- 
ment-looking gentleman,  as  we  all 
know,  who  ought  to  have  died  every 
year  of  his  life  since  he  was  born, 
draws  his  difficult  breath  through 
threescore  years  and  ten  ;  whilst  the 
young,  the  hardy,  and  the  sound  are 
smitten  in  their  pride,  and  fall  in  heaps 
about  him.  It  is  no  less  strange  that 
a  house  of  business  like  that  of  our 
friend  Mr  Allcraft,  should  assert  its 
existence  for  years,  rotten  as  it  was, 
during  the  whole  of  the  time,  at  its 
very  heart's  core.  And  yet  such  is 
the  case.  Eight  years  elapsed,  and 
found  it  still  in  the  land  of  the  living  : 
yes,  and  to  the  eye  external,  as 
proper  and  as  good  a  house  of  business 
as  any  you  shall  name.  Its  vitals  were 
going — were  gone,  before  the  smallest 
indications  of  mischief  appeared  upon 
the  surface.  Life  must  have  been 
well  nourished  to  maintain  itself  so 
long.  And  was  it  not  ?  Answer,  thou 
kind  physician,  gentle  Margaret !  An- 
swer, thou  balm  and  life's  elixir — 
Margaret's  gold! 

Eight  weary  years  have  passed,  and 
we  have  reached  a  miserable  day  in 
the  month  of  November.  The  wind 
is  howling,  and  the  rain  is  pelting 
against  the  parlour  windows  of  .the 
Banking-house,  whose  blinds  are 
drawn  close  down.  The  partners  are 
all  assembled.  Michael,  whose  hah*  is 
as  grey  as  his  father's  on  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  whom  care  and  misery 
have  made  haggard  and  old,  sits  at  a 
table,  with  a  heap  of  papers  before 
him,  and  a  pen  in  his  hand — engaged, 
as  it  appears,  in  casting  up  accounts. 
Mr  Bellamy,  who  looks  remarkably 
well — very  glossy  and  very  fat — sits 
at  the  table  likewise,  perusing  leisurely 
the  county  newspapers  through  golden 
eyeglasses.  He  holds  them  with  the 
air  of  a  gentleman,  comfortable  and  at 
ease  in  all  respects,  mentally  and  bo- 
dily. Augustus  Theodore  swings  on 
a  chair  before  the  fire,  which  he  keeps 


at  work  for  his  own  especial  consola- 
tion. His  feet  stretch  along  the  fen- 
der— his  amusement  is  the  poker.  He 
has  grown  insufferably  vain,  is  dress- 
ed many  degrees  above  the  highest  fa- 
shionable point,  and  looks  a  dissipated, 
hopeless  blackguard.  Planner,  very 
subdued,  very  pale,  and  therefore  very 
unlike  himself,  stands  behind  the  chair 
of  Allcraft ;  and  ever  and  anon  he  casts 
a  rueful  glance  over  the  shoulder  of 
his  friend,  upon  the  papers  which  his 
friend  is  busy  with.  No  one  speaks. 
At  intervals  Mr  Bellamy  coughs  ex- 
tensively and  loudly,  just  to  show  his 
dignity  and  independence,  and  to  as- 
sure the  company  that  his  conscience 
is  very  tranquil  on  the  occasion — that 
his  firm  "  withers  are  un wrung  ;"  and 
Mr  Brammel  struggles,  like  an  ill- 
taught  bullfinch,  to  produce  a  whistle, 
and  fails  in  the  attempt.  With  these 
exceptions,  we  have  a  silent  room.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  passes.  Michael 
finishes  his  work.  He  spends  one 
moment  in  reflection,  and  then  he 
speaks : — 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  he  begins  with 
a  deep  sigh,  that  seems  to  carry  from 
his  heart  a  load  of  care — u  Now,  if 
you  please  "- 

The  paper  and  the  poker  are  aban- 
doned, chairs  are  drawn  towards  the 
baize-covered  table.  The  partners  sit 
and  look  at  one  another,  face  to  face. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Michael,  at  first 
slowly  and  seriously,  and  in  a  tone 
which  none  might  hear  beyond  their 
walls — "  you  do  not,  I  am  sure,  re- 
quire me  to  advert,  to  all  the  causes 
whicli  have  rendered  this  meeting  ne- 
cessary. I  have  no  desire  to  use  re- 
proaches, and  I  shall  refer  as  little  as 
I  may  to  the  past.  I  ask  you  all  to  do 
me  justice.  Have  I  not  laboured  like 
a  slave  for  the  common  good  ?  Have 
I  not  toiled  in  order  to  avoid  the  evil 
hour  that  has  come  upon  us  ?  Have  I 
not  given  every  thing — have  I  not 
robbed  another  in  order  to  prop  up  our 
house  and  keep  its  name  from  in- 
famy?" 

"  Be  calm,  be  calm,"  interposed  Mr 
Bellamy  gently,  remarking  that  All- 
craft  slightly  raised  his  voice  at  the 
concluding  words. 

"  Calm!  calm,  Mr  Bellamy!"  ex- 
claimed the  unhappy  speaker,  renoun- 
cing without  hesitation  all  attempts  at 
the  suaviter  in  modo,  and  yet  fearful  of 
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showing  his  indignation  and  of  being 
overheard — "  Calm  !  It  is  well  for  you 
to  talk  so.  Had  I  been  less  calm,  less 
easy  ;  had  I  done  my  duty — had  I 
been  determined  seven  years  ago, 
this  cruel  day  would  never  have  ar- 
rived. You  are  my  witness  that  it 
never  would." 

Mr  Bellamy  rose  with  much  for- 
mality from  his  seat. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot 
submit  to  dark  and  plebeian  innuen- 
does. I  have  come  here  to-day,  at 
great  personal  inconvenience,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  listen  respectfully  to  any 
thing  which  Mr  Allcraft  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  bring  before  us.  But  I  must  have 
you  remember  that  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  honour  cannot  brook  an  insult." 

'*  I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  added 
Allcraft,  in  a  tone  of  bitterness — "  I 
meant  no  insult.  Pray  be  seated.  I 
have  the  honour  to  present  you  with 
a  statement  of  our  affairs.  We  have 
claims  upon  us,  amounting  to  several 
thousand  pounds,  which  must  be  met 
within  a  week.  A  third  of  the  sum 
required  will  not  be  at  our  command. 
How  is  it  to  be  obtained  ?  and,  if  ob- 
tained, how  is  it  to  repair  the  inroads 
which,  year  after  year,  have  been 
made  upon  the  house,  and  how  secure 
it  from  further  spoliation?  It  is  use- 
less and  absurd  to  hide  from  ourselves 
any  longer  the  glaring  fact  that  we  are 
on  the  actual  verge  of  bankruptcy." 

"  Well !  I  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  You  can't  say  it's  me," 
ejaculated  Mr  Brammel.  "  You  have 
had  the  management  in  your  own 
hands,  and  so  you  have  nobody  but 
yourself  to  thank  for  it.  I  thought 
from  the  beginning  how  the  concern 
would  turn  out ! " 

"  Your  share,  sir,  in  furthering  the 
interests  of  the  bank  we  will  speak  of 
shortly,"  said  Michael,  turning  to  the 
speaker  with  contempt.  "  We  have 
little  time  for  recrimination  now." 

"  As  for  recrimination,  Mr  Allcraft," 
interposed  Mr  Bellamy,  "  I  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  you  betray  a  very 
improper  spirit  in  this  business — very 
— veiy.  You  are  far  from  being  tem- 
perate." 

"Temperate!" 

"  Yes ;  I  said  so." 

"  Mr  Bellamy,"  said  Allcraft,  burst- 
ing with  rage,  "  I  have  been  your 
partner  for  eight  years.  I  have  not 
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for  a  moment  deserted  my  post,  or 
slackened  in  my  duty.  I  have  given 
my  strength,  my  health,  my  peace  of 
mind,  to  the  house.  I  have  draw,n 
less  than  your  clerk  from  its  resources ; 
but  I  have  added  to  them,  wrongfully, 
cruelly,  and  unpardonabiy,  from  means 
not  my  own,  which,  in  common  ho- 
nesty, I  ought  never  to  have  touched 
— which" 

"Really,  really,  Mr  Allcraft,"  said 
Bellamy,  interrupting  him,  "  you  have 
told  us  every  word  of  this  before." 

"  Wait,  sir,"  continued  the  other. 
"  I  am  intemperate,  and  you  shall  have 
my  excuse  for  being  so.  You,  Mi- 
Bellamy,  have  never  devoted  one  mo- 
ment of  your  life  to  the  interests  of 
the  house ;  no,  not  a  moment.  You 
have,  year  after  year,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation  or  remorse,  sucked 
its  life-blood  from  it.  You  have  bor- 
rowed, as  these  accounts  will  show, 
thousands  of  pounds,  and  paid  them 
back  with  promises  and  words.  You 
engaged  to  produce  your  fair  propor- 
tion of  capital ;  you  have  given  no- 
thing. You  made  grand  professions 
of  adding  strength  and  stability  to  the 
firm ;  you  have  been  its  stumbling- 
block  and  hinderance." 

"  Mr  Allcraft,"  said  Bellamy  cool- 
ly, "  you  are  still  a  very  young  man." 

"  Have  I  told  the  truth?" 

"  Pshaw,  man !  Speak  to  the  point. 
Speak  to  the  point,  sir.  We  have 
heavy  payments  due  next  week.  Are 
we  prepared  to  meet  them  ?  " 

"  No — nor  shall  we  be." 

"  That's  unfortunate,"  added  Mr 
Bellamy,  very  quietly.  "  You  are 
sure  of  that?  You  cannot  help  us — 
with  another  loan,  for  instance  ?  " 

Michael  answered,  with  determina- 
tion—" No." 

"  Yery  well.  No  violence,  Mr  All- 
craft,  pray.  Such  being  the  case,  I 
shall  decline,  at  present,  giving  any 
answer  to  the  unjust,  inhuman  obser- 
vations which  you  have  made  upon 
my  conduct.  Painful  as  it  is  to  pass 
this  barbarous  treatment  over  for  the 
present,  still  my  own  private  affairs 
shall  be  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  general  good.  This  provided  for, 
I  will  protect  myself  from  future 
insult,  depend  upon  it.  You  are 
wrong,  Mr  Allcraft — very  wrong.  You 
shall  acknowledge  it.  You  will  be 
sony  for  the  expressions  which  you 
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have  cast  upon  a  gentleman,  your  se- 
nior in  years,  and  [here  a  very  loud 
cough]  let  me  add— in  social  station. 
Now,  sir,  let  me  beg  a  word  or  two  in 
private." 

It  was  very  unfortunate  that  the 
whole  establishment  stood  in  unaffect- 
ed snvc  of  the  redoubted  Mr  Bellamy. 
Allcraft,  notwithstanding  his  knoAv- 
leclge  of  the  man,  and  his  previous  at- 
tack upon  his  character,  was  not,  at 
this  moment,  free  from  the  fascination ; 
and  at  the  eleventh  hour  he  found  it 
difficult  to  withdraw  entirely  his  con- 
fidence in  Mr  Bellamy's  ultimate  de- 
sire and  capability  to  deal  honourably 
and  justly  by  him.  Much  of  the  Mo- 
gul's power  was  unquestionably  deri- 
ved from  his  massive  physique ;  but 
his  chief  excellence  lay  in  that  pecu- 
liar off-hand,  patronizing,  take-it-for- 
granted  air,  which  he  made  it  a  point 
to  assume  towards  every  individual 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
had  scarcely  requested  a  few  minutes' 
private  conversation  with  Allcraft,  be- 
fore Planner  and  Brammel  jumped 
involuntarily  from  their  seats,  as  if  in 
obedience  to  a  word  of  command,  and 
edged  towards  the  door. 

"  If  you  please,"  continued  Mr 
Bellamy,  nodding  to  them  very  gra- 
ciously; and  they  departed.  In  the 
course  of  ten  minutes  they  were  re- 
called by  the  autocrat  himself.  The 
gentlemen  resumed  their  seats,  and 
this  time,  Mr  Bellamy  addressed  them. 

• "  You  see,  my  dear  sirs,"  he  began 
with,  for  him,  peculiar  gentleness, 
"  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide 
against  the  immediate  exigency,  and 
to  postpone  all  discussion  on  the  past, 
until  this  is  met,  and  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed off." 

"  Certainly!"  said  Augustus  Bram- 
mel, who,  for  his  part,  never  wished 
to  talk  or  think  about  the  past  again. 
"  Certainly.  Hear,  hear!  I  agree  to 
that" 

"  I  knew  you  would,  dear  Mr 
Brammel — a  gentleman  of  your  dis- 
cretion would  not  fail  to  do  so." 

Augustus  looked  up  at  ]VIr  Bellamy 
to  find  if  he  were  jeering  him ;  but  he 
saw  no  reason  to  believe  it. 

"  Such  being  the  case,"  continued 
the  worthy  speaker,  "  it  behoves  us 
now  to  look  about  for  some  assistance. 
Our  friend,  Mr  Allcraft,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  does  not  feel  disposed  to  help 


us  once  more  through  the  pressure.  I 
am  very  sorry  to  say  so.  Perhaps  he 
will  think  better  of  it,  (Allcraft  shook 
his  head.)  Ah !  just  so.  He  desponds 
a  little  now.  He  takes  the  dark  side 
of  tilings.  For  my  own  part,  I  pre- 
fer the  bright.  He  believes,  as  you 
have  heard,  that  we  are  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  Upon  my  honour  as  a 
gentleman,  I  really  can  believe  in  no 
such  thing.  There  is  a  general  gloom 
over  the  mercantile  world ;  it  will  break 
off  in  time  ;  and  we,  with  the  rest  of 
mankind,  shall  pass  into  the  sunshine." 

"  Hear,  hear!"  exclaimed  Augustus 
Brammel ;  "  that's  the  way  to  look  at 
things ! " 

u  Taking  it  for  granted,  then — which, 
positively,  I  am  not  inclined  to  do ; 
for  really,  Mr  Allcraft,  it  is  against 
your  interest  not  to  help  us  in  this 
emergency — but,  however,  taking  it, 
I  say,  for  granted,  that  our  friend  here 
will  not  succour  us — it  appears  to  me, 
that  only  one  legitimate  course  is  open 
to  us.  If  we  are  refused  at  home,  let 
us  apply  for  aid  as  near  our  home  as 
possible.  There  are  our  London 
friends  " 

"  Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure — so  there 
are,"  cried  Theodore  Augustus. 

"  We  surely  cannot  hesitate  to  ap- 
ply to  them.  Our  name  stands — and. 
deservedly  so — very  high.  They  will 
be  glad  to  accommodate  us  with  a 
temporary  loan.  We  will  avail  our- 
selves of  it — say  for  three  months. 
.  That  will  give  us  time  to  turn  about 
us,  and  to  prepare  ourselves  against 
similar  unpleasant  casualties.  See 
what  we  want,  Mr  Allcraft:  let  the 
sum  be  raised  in  London  without  de- 
lay, and  let  us  look  forward  with  the 
hearts  of  men." 

"  Capital,  capital, "continued Bram- 
mel ;  "  I  second  that  motion." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Mr  Bellamy, 
with  a  gracious  smile.  "There  re- 
mains then  to  consider  only  who  shall 
be  the  favoured  individual  deputed  to 
this  important  business.  One  of  us 
must  certainly  go  to  London,  and  I  do 
think  it  due  to  our  youngest  member, 
Mr  Brammel,  to  concede  to  him  the 
honour  of  representing  us  in  the  me- 
tropolis. No  offence  will,  I  trust,  be 
taken  by  our  other  friends,  and  I^hope 
that  in  my  zeal  for  Mr  Brammel,  I 
shall  not  be  suspected  of  betraying 
an  undue  preference." 
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Mr  Bellamy  turned  towards  Augus- 
tus Theodore  with  an  almost  affec- 
tionate expression  of  countenance,  as 
he  spoke  these  words ;  but  perceived, 
to  his  mortification,  that  the  latter,  in- 
stead of  being  pleasantly  affected  by 
his  address,  wriggled  in  his  chair  most 
impatiently,  and  assumed  the  com- 
plexion and  aspect  of  a  man  with 
whom  something  has  suddenly  and 
violently  disagreed. 

"  No — no — no ! "  he  bellowed  out, 
as  soon  as  he  could;  "none  of  that 
soft-soap,  Mr  Bellamy ;  make  up  your 
mind  at  once — I  sha'n't  go.  I  can't 
borrow  money.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  do  it.  I  don't  want  the  honour, 
thank  you.  It's  very  good  of  you, 
and  I  am  much  obliged  to  you — that's 
a  fact.  But  you'll  look  out  for  some 
body  else,  if  you  please.  I  beg  to  say 
I  decline — pos  " 

Mr  Bellamy  cast  upon  Theodore  one 
of  his  natural  and  annihilating  glances, 
and  said  deliberately, 

"  Mr  Brammel,  for  the  first  time  in 
your  life  you  are  honoured  by  being 
made  a  useful  individual.  You  are  to 
go  to  London. Go  you  shall " 

"  Go,  I  sha'n't,"  answered  Bram- 
mel, in  his  accustomed  easy  style  and 
manner. 

"  Very  well.  You  are  aware,  Mr 
Brammel,  that  your  respected  parent 
has  yet  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
sundry  lively  doings  of  your  own, 
which  you  would  rather,  I  believe, 
keep  from  his  ears  at  present ;  you  like- 
wise are  aware  that  if  any  thing  hap- 
pens to  the  serious  injury  of  the  bank 
through  your  imprudence — your  in- 
heritance from  that  respected  parent 
would  be  dearly  purchased  for  a  shil- 
ling. I  shall  be  sorry  to  hurt  your 
feelings,  or  your  pocket.  I  have  no 
wish  to  do  it ;  but  depend  upon  me, 
sir,  your  father  shall  be  a  wiser  man 
to-night,  if  you  are  obstinate  and  dis- 
obedient." 

"  I  can't  borrow  money — I  can't — 
I  don't  know  how  to  do  it,"  said  Bram- 
mel peevishly. 

"  And  who  reproaches  you  for  your 
inability,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Bellamy 
coaxingly.  "  No  one,  I  am  sure.  You 
shall  be  taught.  Every  thing  shall  be 
made  easy  and  agreeable.  "  You  will 
cany  your  credentials  from  the  house, 
and  your  simple  task  shall  be  before- 
hand well  explained  to  you," 


"  I  am  not  used  to  it." 

"  And  you  never  will  be,  Mr  Bram- 
mel, if  you  don't  begin  to  practise. 
Come,  I  am  sure  you  don't  wish  me 
to  see  your  father  to-day.  I  am  cer- 
tain you  are  not  anxious  to  part  with 
your  patrimony.  You  are  too  sensible 
a  man.  Pray  let  us  have  no  delay, 
Mr  Allcraft.  See  what  we  want.  Mr 
Brammel  will  go  to  London  to-mor- 
row. We  must  take  time  by  the  fore- 
lock. Let  us  meet  these  heavy  pay- 
ments, and  then  we  can  think,  and 
breathe,  and  talk.  Till  then  it  is  idle 
to  wrangle,  and  to  lose  one's  temper. 
Very  well :  then  there's  little  more,  I 
imagine,  to  be  done  at  present." 

Augustus  Theodore  still  opposed  his 
nomination,  like  an  irritable  child ; 
but  a  fly  kicking  against  a  stone  wall, 
was  as  likely  to  move  it,  as  Brammel 
to  break  down  the  resolution  of  such 
a  personage  as  Mr  Bellamy.  After  an 
hour's  insane  remonstrance,  he  gave 
in  to  his  own  alarm,  rather  than  to 
the  persuasion  of  his  partner.  He  was 
fearfully  in  debt;  his  only  hope  of 
getting  out  of  it  rested  in  the  speedy 
decease  of  his  unfortunate  parent, 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  months,  and 
who,  he  had  reason  to  believe,  had 
vowed  to  make  him  pay  with  his 
whole  fortune  for  an}^  calamity  that 
might  happen  to  the  bank  through  his 
misconduct  or  extravagance.  It  was 
not  from  the  lips  of  Mr  Bellamy  that 
he  heard  this  threat  for  the  first  time. 
What  he  should  do,  if  it  were  carried 
out,  heaven  only  knows.  He  con- 
sented to  go  to  London  on  this  dis- 
gusting mission,  and  he  could  have 
bitten  his  tongue  out  for  speaking  his 
acquiescence,  so  enraged  was  he  with 
himself,  and  all  the  world,  at  his  de- 
feat. He  did  not  affect  to  conceal  his 
anger ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  was 
not  visible  to  Mr  Bellamy.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thanked  Mr  Brammel  for 
the  cheerful  and  excellent  spirit  in 
which  he  had  met  his  partners'  wishes, 
and  expressed  himself  delighted  at 
the  opportunity  which  now  presented 
itself  for  introducing  their  young  Mend 
to  life.  Then,  turning  to  Michael  All- 
craft,  he  begged  him  to  prepare  their 
deputation  for  his  work  immediately, 
and  to  place  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
his  departure.  Then  he  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  meeting  until  the 
return  of  Mr  Brammel ;  and  then  he 
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iinished  by  inviting  all  his  partners  to  turer.     The  invitation  was  accepted  ; 

dine  with  him  at  the  hall  that  day,  and  Mr  Bellamy's  grand  carriage  drew 

and  to  join  him  in  drinking  success  up  immediately  with  splash  and  clatter 

and  happiness  to.  their  young  adven-  -to  the  door. 


CHAPTER  III. 
A  CHAPTER  OF  LOANS. 


Augustus  Brammel  hated  his  part- 
ners with  all  his  heart  and  soul.  He 
had  never  been  very  fond  of  them,  but 
the  result  of  this  interview  gave  an 
activity  and  a  form  to  feelings  which 
it  required  only  sufficient  occasion  to 
bring  into  play.  Notwithstanding  the 
polite  tone  which  Mr  Bellamy  had  cun- 
ningly adopted  in  placing  his  mission 
before  him,  even  he,  the  ignorant  and 
obtuse  Brammel,  could  not  fail  to  see 
that  he  had  been  made  the  tool,  the 
cat's-paw  in  a  business  from  which  his 
partners  shrank.  Now,  had  the  young 
man  been  as  full  of  courage  as  he  was 
of  vulgar  conceit,  he  might,  I  verily 
believe,  have  turned  his  hatred,  and 
his  knowledge  of  affairs,'  to  very  good 
account.  Lacking  the  spirit  of  the 
smallest  animal  that  crawls,  he  was 
content  to  eject  his  odious  malice  in 
oaths  and  execrations,  and  to  submit 
to  his  beating  after  all.  No  sooner 
was  the  meeting  at  an  end,  than  he 
left  the  Banking-house,  and  turned 
his  steps  towards  home.  He  had  be- 
come— as  it  was  very  natural  he  should 
— a  brute  of  a  husband,  and  the  ter- 
ror of  his  helpless  household.  He  re- 
membered, all  at  once,  that  he  had 
been  deeply  aggrieved  in  the  morning 
by  Mrs  Brammel;  that  as  many  as 
two  of  his  shirt  buttons  had  given  way 
whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  dressing, 
and  unable  to  contain  himself  after  the 
treatment  of  Mr  Bellamy,  he  resolved 
forthwith  to  have  his  vengeance  out 
upon  his  wife.  But  he  had  not  walk- 
ed a  hundred  yards,  before  his  rancour 
and  fury  increased  to  such  a  height, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  pull  up  short 
in  the  street,  and  to  vow,  with  a  hor- 
rible oath,  that  he  would  see  all  his 
partners  roasting  in  the  warmest  place 
that  he  could  think  of,  before  he'd 
move  one  inch  to  save  their  souls  from 
rotting.  So,  instead  of  proceeding 
homeward,  he  turned  back  again,  with 
a  view  to  make  this  statement;  but 
before  he  could  reach  the  Banking- 


house,  a  wiser  thought  entered  his 
head,  and  induced  him  to  retrace  his 
steps.  "  He  would  go,"  he  said,  u  to 
his  father ;  and  lay  his  complaint  there. 
He  would  impeach  all  his  partners, 
acknowledge  his  errors,  and  promise 
once  more  to  reform.  His  father, 
easy  old  fool,  would  believe  him,  for- 
give him,  and  do  any  thing  else,  in  his 
joy."  It  was  certainly  a  bright  idea 
— but,  alas !  his  debts  were  so  very 
extensive.  Bellamy's  threatening  look 
rose  before  him,  and  made  them  ap^ 
pear  even  larger  and  more  terrible 
than  they  were.  What  if  his  father 
insisted  upon  his  going  to  London, 
and  doing  any  other  dirty  work  which 
these  fellows  chose  to  put  upon  him  ? 
Bellamy,  he  was  sure,  could  make  the 
old  man  do  any  thing.  No,  it  wouldn't 
do.  He  stamped  his  foot  to  the  ground 
in  vexation,  and  recurred  to  his  ori- 
ginal determination.  It  was  all  he 
could  do.  He  must  go  to  London,  and 
take  what  indemnification  he  might  in 
the  domestic  circle  previously  to  start- 
ing. And  the  miserable  man  did  have 
his  revenge,  and  did  go  to  London. 
He  was  empowered  to  borrow  twenty 
thousand  pounds  from  the  London 
house,  and  he  was  furnished  by  Mi- 
chael Allcraft  with  particulars  expla- 
natory of  his  commission.  And  he 
walked  into  Lombard  Street  with  the 
feelings  of  a  culprit  walking  up  the 
scaffold  to  his  execution.  His  pitiful 
heart  deserted  him  at  the  very  instant 
when  he  most  needed  its  support.  He 
passed  and  repassed  the  large  door  of 
the  establishment,  which  he  saw  open- 
ed and  shut  a  hundred  times  in  a  mi- 
nute, by  individuals,  whose  self-col- 
lectedness  and  independence,  he  would 
have  given  half  his  fortune  to  possess. 
He  tried,  time  after  time,  to  summon 
courage  for  his  entry,  and,  as  he  after- 
wards expressed  it,  a  ball  rose  in  his 
throat — just  as  he  got  one  foot  upon 
the  step — large  enough  to  choke  him. 
Impudent  ami  reckless  as  he  had  been 
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all  his  life,  he  was  now  more  timid  and 
nervous  than  an  hysterical  girl.  Oh, 
what  should  he  do  !  First,  he  thought 
of  going  to  a  neighbouring  hotel,  arid 
writing  at  once  to  Allcraft ;  swearing 
that  he  was  very  ill,  that  he  couldn't 
move,  and  was  utterly  unable  to  per- 
form his  duties.  If  he  went  to  bed, 
and  sent  for  a  doctor,  surely  Allcraft 
would  believe  him ;  and  in  pity  would 
come  up  and  do  the  business.  He 
dwelt  upon  this  contrivance,  until  it 
seemed  too  complicated  for  success. 
Would  it  not  be  more  advisable  to  write 
to  the  London  house  itself,  and  ex- 
plain the  object  of  his  coming  up? 
But  if  he  could  write,  why  couldn't  he 
call  ?  They  would  certainly  ask  that 

Siestion,  and  perhaps  refuse  the  loan, 
h,  what  was  he  to  do !  He  could 
hit  upon  no  plan,  and  he  couldn't 
muster  confidence  to  turn  in.  The 
porter  of  the  firm  mercifully  inter- 
posed to  rescue  Mr  Brammel  from  his 
dilemma.  That  functionary  had  watch- 
ed the  stranger  shuffling  to  and  fro 
in  great  anxiety  or  doubt,  and  at 
length  he  deemed  it  proper  to  enquire 
whether  the  gentleman  was  looking 
for  the  doorway  of  the  house  of  Messrs 

and  ,   or  not.     Augustus, 

frightened,  answered  yes  at  ran- 
dom, and  in  another  instant  found 
himself  in  what  he  called  "  THE 
SWEATING  ROOM  of  the  awfullest 
house  of  biisiness  he  had  ever  seen  in 
all  his  life."  It  was  a  large  square 
apartment,  very  lofty  and  very  naked- 
looking.  There  were  three  or  four 
solemn  leather-covered  chairs,  and  one 
broad  leather-covered  table.  There 
was  an  iron  chest,  and  two  shelves 
filled  with  giant  books ;  and  there  was 
nothing  else  in  the  room  but  a  stillness, 
and  a  mouldiness  of  smell,  that  hung 
upon  his  spirits  like  pounds  of  lead, 
dragging  them  down,  and  freezing 
them.  Yet,  cold  as  were  his  spirits, 
the  perspiration  that  oozed  from  the 
pores  of  his  skin  was  profuse  and 
steady  during  the  quarter  of  an  hour 
that  elapsed  whilst  he  waited  for  the 
arrival  of  the  worthy  principal.  Du- 
ring those  memorable  fifteen  minutes 
— the  most  unpleasant  of  his  life — 
Augustus,  for  two  seconds  together, 
could  neither  sit,  stand,  nor  walk  with 
comfort.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
affairs  of  his  house ;  he  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  answer  the  most  trivial 
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business  question ;  he  had  heard  that 
his  firm  was  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy, 
(and,  judging  from  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  its  affairs,  he  could  easily 
believe  it ;)  he  felt  that  his  partners 
had  thrown  the  odium  of  the  present 
application  upon  him,  not  having  cou- 
rage to  take  it  upon  themselves;  and 
he  had  an  indistinct  apprehension  that 
this  very  act  of  borrowing  money 
would  lead  to  transportation  or  the 
gallows;  should  the  business  go  to 
rack  and  ruin,  as  he  could  see  it 
shortly  would.  All  these  considera- 
tions went  far  to  stultify  the  otherwise 
weak  and  feeble  Mr  Brammel ;  when, 
in  addition,  he  endeavoured  to  arrange 
in  his  mind  the  terms  on  which  he 
would  request  the  favour  of  a  tempo- 
rary loan  of  only  (!)  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  a  sensation  of  nausea  com- 
pletely overpowered  him,  and  the 
table,  the  chairs,  the  iron  chest,  swam 
round  him  like  so  many  ships  at  sea. 
To  recover  from  his  sickness,  and  to 
curse  the  banking-house,  every  mem- 
ber of  the  same,  and  his  own  respect- 
able parent  for  linking  him  to  it,  was 
one  and  the  same  exertion.  To  the 
infinite  astonishment  of  Augustus  The- 
odore, the  acquisition  of  these  twenty 
thousand  pounds  proved  the  most 
amusing  and  easiest  transaction  of  his 
life.  Mr  Cutbill,  the  managing  part- 
ner of  the  London  house,  received 
him  with  profound  respect  and  plea- 
sure. He  listened  most  attentively  to 
the  stammering  request,  and  put  the 
deputation  at  his  ease  at  once,  by 
expressing  his  readiness  to  comply 
with  Mr  Allcraft's  wishes,  provided  a 
note  of  hand,  signed  by  all  the  part- 
ners, and  payable  in  three  months, 
was  given  as  security  for  the  sum  re- 
quired. Augustus  wrote  word  home 
to  that  effect ;  the  note  of  hand  arrived 
— the  twenty  thousand  pounds  were 
paid — the  dreaded  business  was  trans- 
acted with  half  the  trouble  that  it 
generally  cost  Augustus  Theodore  to 
effect  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  gloves. 
Mr  Bellamy  remained  at  the  hall 
just  one  week  after  the  receipt  of  the 
cash,  and  then  was  carried  to  the 
north  by  pressing  business.  Before 
he  started  he  complimented  Allcraft 
upon  their  success,  trusted  that  they 
should  now  go  smoothly  on,  promised 
to  return  at  the  very  earliest  moment, 
and  gave  directions  on  his  route  by 
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which  all  letters  of  importance  might 
safely  reach  him.  And  Allcraft,  re- 
lieved for  a  brief  season,  indefatigable 
as  ever,  strained  every  nerve  and 
muscle  to  sustain  his  credit  and  in- 
crease his  gains.  As  heretofore,  ho 
denied  himself  all  diversion  and 
amusement.  The  first  at  the  bank, 
the  last  to  leave  it,  he  had  his  eye  for 
ever  on  its  doings.  Visible  at  all 
times  to  the  world,  and  most  conspi- 
cuous there  where  the  world  was 
pleased  to  find  him,  he  maintained  his 
reputation  as  a  thorough  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  held,  with  hooks  of  steel,  a 
confidence  as  necessary  to  existence 
as  the  vital  air  around  him.  To  lose 
a  breath  of  the  public  approbation  in 
his  present  state,  were  to  give  up 
fatally  the  only  stay  on  which  he 
rested.  Wonderful  that,  as  the  pros- 
pects of  the  man  grew  darker,  his 
courage  strengthened,  his  spirit  roused, 
his  industry  increased  1  And  a  bitter 
reflection  was  it,  that  reward  still  came 
to  him — still  a  fair  return  for  time  and 
strength  expended.  He  could  not 
complain  of  the  neglect  of  mankind, 
or  of  the  ingratitude  of  those  he  served. 
In  the  legitimate  transactions  of  the 
house,  he  was  a  prosperous  and  a  pros- 
pering man.  Such,  to  the  outer  world, 
did  he  appear  in  all  respects,  and  such 
he  would  have  been  but  for  the  hidden 
and  internal  sores  already  past  cure  or 
reparation.  Who  had  brought  them 
there  ?  Michael  did  not  ask  the  ques- 
tion— yet.  Never  did  three  months 
pass  away  so  rapidly  as  those  which 
came  between  the  clay  of  borroAving 
and  the  day  of  paying  back  those 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  mo- 
ment the  money  had  arrived,  Michael's 
previous  anxieties  fled  from  his  bosom, 
and  left  him  as  happy  as  a  boy  with- 
out a  care.  It  came  like  a  respite 
from  death.  Sanguine  to  the  last,  he 
congratulated  himself  upon  the  over- 
throw of  his  temporary  difficulties,  and 
relied  upon  the  upturning  of  some 
means  of  payment,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  distant  day.  But  distant  as  it 
looked  at  first,  it  crept  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  at  the  end  of  two  months, 
when — as  he  saw  no  possibility  of  re- 
lieving himself  from  the  engagement — 
it  appeared  close  upon  him,  haunting 
him  morning,  noon,  and  night,  where- 
soever he  might  be,  and  sickening  him 
with  its  terrible  and  desperate  aspect. 


When  there  wanted  only  a  week  to 
the  fatal  day,  Michael's  hope  of  meet- 
ing the  note  of  hand  was  slighter  than 
ever.  He  became  irritable,  distressed, 
and  anxious — struggled  hard  to  get 
the  needful  sum  together,  struggled 
and  strove;  but  failed.  Hours  and 
minutes  were  now  of  vital  conse- 
quence; and,  in  a  rash  and  unpro- 
tected moment,  he  permitted  himself 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  London  house, 
begging  them,  as  a  particular  favour, 
just  for  one  week  to  retire  the  bill  they 
held  against  him.  The  London  house 
civilly  complied  with  the  request,  and 
five  days  of  that  last  and  dreary  week 
swept  by,  leaving  poor  Allcraft  as  ill 
prepared  for  payment  as  they  had 
found  him.  What  could  he  do  ?  At 
length  the  gulf  had  opened — was 
yawning — to  receive  him.  How  should 
he  escape  it  ? 

Heaven,  in  its  infinite  mercy,  has 
vouchsafed  to  men  angels  to  guide 
and  cheer  them  on  their  difficult  and 
thorny  paths.  Could  Michael  suffer, 
and  Margaret  not  sympathize  ?  Could 
he  have  a  sorrow  which  she  might 
chase  away,  and,  having  the  power, 
lack  the  heart  to  do  it?  Impossible! 
Oh !  hear  her  in  her  impassioned  sup- 
plications; hear  her  at  midnight,  in 
their  disturbed  and  sleepless  bedcham- 
ber, whilst  the  doomed  man  sits  at  her 
side  in  agony,  clasps  his  face,  and 
buries  it  within  his  hand  for  shame, 
and  disappointment. 

"  Michael,  do  not  break  my  heart. 
Take,  dearest,  all  that  I  possess ;  but, 
I  entreat  you,  let  me  see  you  cheerful. 
Do  not  take  this  thing  to  heart.  What- 
ever may  be  your  trouble,  confide  it, 
love,  to  me.  I  will  try  to  kill  it !" 

u  No,  no,  no,"  answered  Allcraft 
wildly ;  "  it  must  not  be — it  shall  not 
be,  dear  Margaret.  You  shall  be  im- 
posed upon  no  longer.  You  shall  not 
be  robbed.  I  am  a  villain !" 

"  Do  not  say  so,  Michael.  You  are 
kind  and  good ;  but  this  cruel  business 
has  worn  you  out.  Leave  it,  I  im- 
plore you,  if  you  can,  and  let  us  live 
in  peace." 

"  Margaret,  it  is  impossible.  Do 
not  flatter  yourself  or  me  with  the 
vain  hope  of  extrication.  Release  will 
never  come.  I  am  bound  to  it  for 
my  life  ;  it  Avill  take  longer  than  a  life 
to  effect  deliverance.  You  know  not 
my  calamities." 
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"  But  I  will  know  them,  Michael, 
and  share  them  with  you,  if  they  must 
be  borne.  I  am  your  wife,  and  have 
a  right  to  this.  Trust  me,  Michael, 
and  do  not  kill  me  with  suspense. 
What  is  this  new  affliction  ?  What- 
soever it  may  be,  it  is  fitting  that  I 
should  know  it — yes,  will  know  it, 
dearest,  or  I  am  not  worthy  to  lie  be- 
side you  there.  Tell  me,  love,  how  is 
it  that  for  these  many  days  you  have 
looked  so  sad,  and  sighed,  and  frown- 
ed upon  me.  I  am  conscious  of  no 
fault.  Have  I  done  amiss  ?  Say  so, 
and  I  will  speedily  repair  the  fault  ?  " 

Michael  pressed  his  Margaret  to  his 
heart,  and  kissed  her  fondly. 

"  Why,  oh  why,  my  Margaret,  did 
you  link  your  fate  with  mine  ?  " 

"Why,  having  done  so,  Michael, 
do  you  not  love  and  trust  me  ?  " 

"Love?" 

"Yes — love!  Say  what  you  will, 
you  do  not  love  me,  if  you  hide  your 
griefs  from  me.  We  are  one.  Let  us 
be  truly  so.  One  in  our  joys  and  in 
our  sufferings." 

"  Dearest  Margaret,  why  should  I 
distress  you  ?  Why  should  I  call  upon 
you  for  assistance  ?  Why  drag  your 
substance  from  you  ? — why  prey  upon 
you  until  you  have  parted  with  your 
all?  I  have  taken  too  much  already." 

"  Answer  me  one  simple  question, 
Michael.  Can  money  buy  away  this 
present  sorrow  ?  Can  it  bring  to  you 
contentment  and  repose?  Can  it  re- 
store to  me  the  smile  which  is  my 
own  ?  Oh,  if  it  can,  be  merciful  and 
kind ;  take  freely  what  is  needful,  and 
let  me  purchase  back  my  blessings  ! " 

"  Margaret,  you  deserve  a  better 
fate!" 

"  Name  the  sum,  dear.  Is  it  my 
fortune?  Not  more?  Then  never 
were  peace  of  mind  and  woman's  hap- 
piness so  cheaply  bought.  Take  it, 
Michael,  and  let  us  thank  Heaven  that 
it  is  enough.  We  shall  be  happier 
than  ever.  My  fortune  never  gave 
me  so  much  joy  as  now.  I  do  not 
remember,  Michael,  that  you  have 
ever  refused  my  smallest  wish.  It 
is  not  in  your  nature  to  be  unkind. 
Come,  dearest,  smile  a  little.  We 
have  made  the  bargain — be  generous, 
and  pay  me  in  advance." 

He  smiled  and  wept  in  gratitude. 

Now  Michael  retired  to  rest,  deter- 
mined not  to  take  advantage  of  the 


generous  impulses  of  his  confiding 
wife ;  yet,  although  he  did  so,  it  could 
not  but  be  very  satisfactory  to  his 
marital  feelings  to  discover,  and  to  be 
assured  of  the  existence  of,  such  de- 
votedness  and  disregard  of  self  and 
fortune  as  she  displayed.  Indeed, 
he  was  very  much  relieved  by  the 
knowledge,  much  tranquillized  and 
comforted ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
he  was  enabled,  towards  morning,  to 
wake  up  in  a  condition  to  review  his 
affairs  with  great  serenity  of  mind, 
and  (notwithstanding  his  determina- 
tion) to  contrive  some  mode  of  turn- 
ing the  virtuous  magnanimity  of  his 
wife  to  good  account,  without  inflict- 
ing any  injury  upon  herself.  Surely 
if  he  could  do  this,  he  was  bound  to 
act.  To  save  himself  by  her  help,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  without  injuring  her 
at  all,  was  a  very  defensible  step,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  Who  should  say 
it  wasn't  his  absolute  duty  to  adopt 
it?  Whatever  repugnance  he  might 
have  felt  in  asking  a  further  loan  from 
one  who  had  already  helped  him  be- 
yond his  expectations,  it  was  certainly 
very  much  diminished  since  she  had 
offered  to  yield  to  him,  without  re- 
serve, every  farthing  that  she  pos- 
sessed. Not  that  he  would  ever  suffer 
her  to  do  any  thing  so  wild  and  inex- 
cusable ;  still,  after  such  an  expres- 
sion of  her  wishes,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  ask  her  aid,  provided  always  that 
he  could  secure  her  from  any  loss  or 
risk.  When  Michael  got  thus  far  in 
his  proposition,  it  was  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  work  it  to  the  end.  Once 
satisfied  that  it  was  just  and  honour- 
able, and  it  was  comparatively  child's 
work  to  arrange  the  modus  'operand?'. 
A  common  trick  occurred  to  him.  In 
former  transactions  with  his  wife,  he 
had  pledged  his  word  of  honour  to 
repay  her.  It  had  become  a  stale 
pledge,  and  very  worthless,  as  Michael 
felt.  What  if  he  put  his  life  in  pawn ! 
Ah,  capital  idea !  This  would  secure 
to  her  every  farthing  of  her  debt. 
Dear  me,  how  very  easy!  He  had 
but  to  insure  his  life  for  the  amount 
he  wanted,  and  let  what  would  hap- 
pen, she  was  safe.  His  spirit  rejoiced. 
Oh,  it  was  joy  to  think  that  she  could 
save  him  from  perdition,  and  yet  not 
suffer  a  farthing's  loss.  Loss !  So 
far  from  this,  his  ready  mind  already 
calculated  how  she  might  be  a  gainer 
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by  the  arrangement.  He  was  yet 
young.  .Let  him  insure  his  life  at  pre- 
sent for  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and 
how  much  more  would  it  be  worth — 
say  that  he  lived  for  twenty  years  to 
come  ?  He  explained  it  to  his  lady — 
to  his  own  perfect  satisfaction.  The 
willing  Margaret  required  no  more. 
He  could  not  ask  as  freely  as  the 
woman's  boundless  love  could  grant. 
He,  with  all  his  reasoning,  could  not 
persuade  his  conscience  to  pronounce 
the  dealing  just.  She,  with  her  beat- 
ing heart  for  her  sole  argument  and 
guide,  looked  for  no  motive  save  her 
strong  affection — no  end  but  her  be- 
loved's happiness  and  peace.  Woe  is 
me,  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  were 
griped — the  precious  life  of  Mr  Allcraft 
was  insured — the  London  house  was 
satisfied.  A  very  few  weeks  flew  over 
the  head  of  the  needy  man,  before  he 
was  reduced  to  the  same  pitiable 
straits.  Money  was  again  required 
to  cany  the  reeling  firm  through  un- 
expected difficulties.  Brammel  was 
again  dispatched  to  London.  The 


commissioner,  grown  bolder  by  his 
first  success,  was  ill  prepared  for  hesi- 
tation and  reproof,  and  awkward  re- 
ferences to  "  that  last  affair."  Ten 
thousand  pounds  were  the  most  they 
could  advance,  and  all  transactions  of 
the  kind  must  close  with  this,  if  there 
should  be  any  deviation  from  the 
strictest  punctuality.  Brammel  at- 
tempted to  apologise,  and  failed  in  the 
attempt,  of  course.  He  came  home 
disgusted,  shortening  his  journey  by 
swearing  over  half  the  distance,  and 
promising  his  partners  his  cordial  for- 
giveness, if  ever  they  persuaded  him 
again  to  go  to  London  on  a  begging 
expedition ! 

Oh,  Margaret!  Margaret!  Oh, 
spirit  of  the  mild  and  gentle  Mildred ! 
Must  I  add,  that  your  good  money 
paid  this  second  loan — and  yet  a  third 
— a  fourth — a  fifth?  When  shall  fond 
woman  cease  to  give — when  shall 
mean  and  sordid  man  be  satisfied  with 
something  less  than  all  she  has  to 
grant  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 
A  DISSOLUTION  OF  PARTNERSHIP. 


The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
in  that  meeting  of  the  partners,  which 
ended  in  Brammel's  first  visit  to  Lon- 
don, was  the  behaviour  of  our  very 
dear  friend  and  ally — the  volatile 
Planner — volatile,  alas!  no  longer. 
His  best  friend  would  not  have  recog- 
nized him  on  that  deeply  interesting 
occasion.  He  was  a  subdued,  a  shaken 
man.  Every  drop  of  his  brave  spirit 
had  been  squeezed  out  of  him,  and  he 
stood  the  mere  pulp  and  rind  of  his 
former  self.  He  who,  for  years,  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  at  men,  not 
only  in  the  face,  but  very  imperti- 
nently over  their  heads,  could  not  drag 
his  shambling  vision  now  higher  than 
men's  shoe-strings.  His  eye,  his 
heart,  his  soul  was  on  the  ground. 
He  was  disappointed,  crushed.  Not 
a  syllable  did  he  utter ;  not  a  single 
word  of  remonstrance  and  advice  did 
he  presume  to  offer  in  the  presence  of 
his  associates.  He  had  a  sense  of 
guilt,  and  men  so  situated  are  some- 
times tongue-tied.  He  had,  in  truth, 
a  "Teat  deal  to  answer  for,  and  enough 
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to  make  %  livelier  man  than  he  dis- 
satisfied and  wretched.  Every  far- 
thing which  had  passed  from  the  bank 
to  the  Pantamorphica  Association  was 
irrecoverably  gone.  The  Association 
itself  was  in  the  same  condition — gone 
irrecoverably  likewise.  Nothing  re*- 
mained  of  that  once  beautiful  and  pro- 
mising vision,  but  some  hundred  acres 
of  valueless  land,  a  half-finished  and 
straggling  brick  wall,  falling  rapidly 
to  decay,  the  foundations  of  a  theatre, 
and  the  rudiments  of  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo.  Planner  had  gazed 
upon  the  scene  once,  when  dismal  rain 
was  pouring  down  upon  the  ruins,  and 
he  burst  into  bitter  tears,  and  sobbed 
like  a  child  at  the  annihilation  of  his 
hopes.  He  had  not  courage  to  look  a 
second  time  upon  that  desolation,  and 
yet  he  found  courage  to  turn  away 
from  it,  and  to  do  a  thing  more  des- 
perate. Ashamed  to  be  beaten,  afraid 
to  meet  the  just  rebuke  of  Allcraft,  he 
flung  himself  recklessly  into  the  hands 
of  a  small  band  of  needy  speculators, 
and  secretly  engaged  in  schemes  that 
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promised  restitution  of  the  wealth  he 
had  expended,  or  make  his  ruin  per- 
fect and  complete.  One  adventure 
after  another  failed,  cutting  the  thread 
of  his  career  shorter  every  instant, 
and  rendering  him  more  hot-brained 
and  impatient.  He  doubled  and  tre- 
bled his  risks,  and  did  the  like,  as 
may  be  guessed,  to  his  anxieties  and 
failures.  He  lived  in  a  perpetual  fear 
and  danger  of  discovery ;  and  disco- 
very now  was  but  another  name,  for 
poison — prison — death.  Here  was 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  to  ex- 
tinguish every  spark  of  joy  in  the 
bosom  of  Mr  Planner,  and  to  account 
for  his  despondency  and  settled  gloom. 
And  yet  Planner,  in  this,  his  darkest 
hour,  was  nearer  to  deliverance  and 
perfect  peace,  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  his  history.  Planner  was 
essentially  "  a  lucky  dog."  Had  he 
fallen  from  a  house-top,  he  would 
have  reached  terra  firma  on  his  feet. 
Had  he  been  conducted  to  the  gallows, 
according  to  his  desserts,  the  noose 
would  have  slipped,  and  his  life  would 
certainly  have  been  spared. 

It  happened,  that  whilst  Michael 
was  immersed  in  the  management  of 
his  loans,  a  hint  was  forwarded  to 
him  of  the  pranks  of  his  partner ;  a 
letter,  written  by  an  anonymous  hand, 
revealed  his  losses  in  one  transaction, 
amounting  to  many  hundred  pounds. 
The  news  came  like  a  thunderbolt  to 
Allcraft.  It  was  a  death-blow.  Ini- 
quitous, unpardonable  as  were  the 
acts  of  his  colleague — serious  as  was 
the  actual  sum  of  money  gone ;  yet 
these  were  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  distressing  fact,  that  intelligence 
of  the  evil  work  had  already  gone 
abroad,  was  in  circulation,  and  might 
at  any  moment  put  a  violent  end  to 
his  own  unsteady  course.  He  earned 
the  note  to  Planner — he  thrust  it  into 
his  face,  and  called  him  to  account  for 
his  baseness  and  ingratitude.  He 
could  have  struck  his  Mend  and  part- 
ner to  the  earth,  and  trod  him  there 
to  death,  as  he  confronted  and  up- 
braided him. 

"  Now,  sir,"  roared  Allcraft  in  his 
fury — u  What  excuse — what  lie  have 
you  at  your  tongue's  end  to  palliate 
this?  What  can  justify  this?  Will 
you  never  be  satisfied  until  you  have 
rendered  me  the  same  hopeless,  help- 
,  less  creature  that  I  found  you,  when 
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I  dragged  you  from  your  beggary? 
Answer  me ! " 

There  is  nothing  like  a  plaintive  re- 
tort when  your  case  is  utterly  inde- 
fensible. Planner  looked  at  the  let- 
ter, read  it — then  turned  his  eye 
mildly  and  reproachfully  upon  his 
accuser. 

"  Michael  Allcraft,"  he  said  affect- 
ingly,  "  you  treat  me  cruelly." 

"  I !"  answered  the  other  astounded. 
"  I  treat  you!  Planner,  I  intrusted 
you  years  ago  with  a  secret.  I  paid 
you  well  for  keeping  it.  Could  I 
dream  that  nothing  would  satisfy  your 
rapacity  but  my  destruction  ?  Could 
I  suppose  it  ?  I  have  fed  your  raven- 
ous desires.  I  have  submitted  to 
your  encroachments.  Do  you  ask  for 
soul  as  well  as  body  ?  Let  me  know 
what  it  is  you  ask— what  I  have  to 
pay — let  me  hear  the  worst,  and — pre- 
pare for  all  my  punishment." 

"  I  have  listened  to  all  you  have 
said,"  continued  Planner,  "  and  I  do 
consider  myself  an  ill-used  man." 

Michael  stared. 

"  Yes — I  mean  it.  I  have  worked 
like  a  negro  for  you  Allcraft,  and  this 
is  the  return  you  make  me.  I  see 
your  drift ;  do  not  attempt  to  disguise 
it — it  is  cruel — most,  most  cruel ! " 

"  What  do  you  mean?" 

"  Have  I  not  always  promised  to 
share  my  gains  with  you?" 

"  Pshaw — your  gains — where  are 
they?" 

"  That's  nothing  to  the  point.  Did 
I  not  promise  ?  " 

«  Well— well." 

"  And  now,  after  all  my  labour  and 
struggling,  because  I  have/az'/eJ,  you 
wish  to  turn  me  off,  and  throw  me  on 
the  world.  Now,  speak  the  truth, 
man — is  it  not  so?" 

Oh !  Planner  was  a  cunning  crea- 
ture, and  so  was  Michael  Allcraft. 
Mark  them  both !  This  idea,  which 
Planner  deemed  too  good  to  be  seri- 
ously entertained  by  his  colleague, 
had  never  once  occurred  to  Michael; 
'but  it  seemed  so  promising,  and  so 
likely,  if  followed  up,  to  relieve  him 
effectually  of  his  greatest  plague,  and 
of  any  floating  ill  report,  that  he  found 
no  hesitation  in  adopting  it  at  once. 
He  did  not  answer,  but  he  tried  to 
look  as  if  his  partner  had  exactly 
guessed  his-  actual  intention.  Sweet 
gentlemen  both ! 
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"  I  thought  so,"  continued  the  in- 
jured Planner.  "  Michael,  you  do 
not  know  me.  You  do  not  under- 
stand my  character.  I  am  a  child  to 
persuade,  but  a  rock  if  you  attempt  to 
force  me.  I  shall  not  desert  the  bank, 
whilst  there  is  a  chance  of  paying  back 
all  that  we  have  drawn." 

"  We,  sir?" 

"  Yes — we.  You  and  I  together 
for  our  schemes,  and  you  alone  for 
private  purposes.  You  recollect  your 
father's  debts" 

"  Planner,  do  not  think  to  threaten 
me  into  further  compromise.  You 
can  frighten  me  no  longer — be  sure 
of  that.  Your  transactions  are  the 
common  talk  of  the  city — the  bank 
is  stigmatized  by  its  connexion  with 
you." 

"Curse  the  bank!"  said  Planner 
fretfully.  "  Would  to  Heaven  I  had 
never  heard  of  it ! " 

"  Leave  it  then,  and  rid  yourself  of 
the  annoyance.  You  are  free  to  do 
it!" 

"  What !  and  leave  behind  me  every 
chance  of  realizing  a  competency  for 
my  old  age!  Oh,  Michael,  Michael 
— shame,  shame ! " 

"  Competency !  Are  you  serious  ? 
Are  you  sane?  Competency!  Why, 
the  labour  of  your  life  will  not  make 
good  a  tithe  of  what  you  have  squan- 
dered." 

"  Come,  come,  Michael,  you  know 
better.  You  know,  well  enough  that 
one  lucky  turn  would  set  us  up  at  last. 
Speak  like  a  man.  Say  that  you  want 
to  grasp  all — that  you  are  tired  of  me 
— that  you  are  sick  of  the  old  face, 
and  wish  to  see  my  back.  Put  the 
thing  in  its  proper  light,  and  you  shall 
not  find  me  hard  to  deal  with." 

"  Planner,  you  are  deceived.  Your 
mind  is  full  of  fancy  and  delusion, 
and  that  has  been  your  curse  and 
mine." 

"  Very  well.  Have  your  way ; 
but  look  you,  Michael,  you  are  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  me — there's  no  denying 
that.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  quarrel  on  that  account.  I 
would  sacrifice  my  prospects,  were 
they  double  what  they  are,  rather 
than  beg  you  to  retain  me.  I  did  not 
ask  for  a  share  in  your  bank.  You 
sought  me,  and  I  came  at  your  re- 
quest. Blot  out  the  past.  Release 
me  from  the  debt  that  stands  against 


my  name,  and  I  am  gone.  As  I  came 
at  your  bidding,  so,  at  your  bidding, 
I  am  ready  to  depart." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Allcraft,  almost  be- 
fore the  wily  Planner  finished.  "  It 
is  done.  I  consent  to  your  proposal. 
A  dissolution  shall  be  drawn  up  with- 
out delay,  and  shall  be  published  in 
the  next  gazette." 

"  And  publish  with  it,"  said  Plan- 
ner, like  a  martyr  as  he  was,  "  the 
fate  of  him  who  gave  up  all  to  his  own 
high  sense  of  honour,  and  his  friend's 
ingratitude." 

So  Planner  spake,  scarcely  credit- 
ing his  good  fortune,  and  almost  mad 
with  joy  at  his  deliverance.  He  had 
no  rest  until  the  seals  were  fixed  to 
parchment,  and  the  warrant  of  his  re- 
lease appeared  in  public  print.  With- 
in a  week,  the  fettered  man  was  free. 
Within  another  week,  his  bounding 
spirits  came  like  a  spring-tide  back  to 
him,  and  in  less  than  eight-and-twenty 
days  of  freedom  and  repose,  he  re- 
covered quite  as  many  years  of  sweet 
and  precious  life.  He  made  quick  use 
of  his  wings.  At  first,  like  a  wild  and 
liberated  bird,  he  sported  and  tumbled 
in  the  air,  and  fixed  upon  no  particu- 
lar aim ;  a  thousand  captivating  ob- 
jects soon  caught  his  eagle  eye,  and 
then  he  mounted,  dazzled  by  them 
all,  and  soon  eluded  mortal  sight  and 
reach.  But,  glad  as  was  the  schemer, 
his  delight  and  sense  of  freedom  were 
much  inferior  to  those  of  his  misguid- 
ed and  unlucky  partner.  Michael 
breathed  as  a  man  relieved  from  night- 
mare. The  encumbrance  which  had 
for  years  prevented  him  from  rising, 
that  had  so  lately  threatened  his  ex- 
istence, was  gone,  could  no  longer  hang 
upon  him,  haunt  and  oppress  him. 
What  a  deliverance ! — Yet,  what  a 
price  had  he  paid  for  it !  True,  but 
was  not  the  money  already  sacrificed? 
Would  it  have  been  restored,  had  the 
luckless  speculator  himself  remained  ? 
Never !  Well,  fearful  then  as  was  the 
sum,  let  it  go,  taking  the  incubus 
along  with  it.  Allcraft  took  care  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  Bellamy  to  his 
arrangement.  He  wrote  to  him,  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  for  parting  with 
their  partner;  and  an  answer  came 
from  the  landed  proprietor,  acquies- 
cing in  the  plan,  but  slightly  doubting 
the  propriety  of  the  movement.  As 
for  Bramniel,  he  consented,  as  he  was 
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ready  to  agree  to  any  thing  but  a  per- 
sonal visit  to  the  great  metropolis. 
And  then,  what  was  Michael's  next 
step  ?  A  proper  one — to  put  out  ef- 
fectually the  few  sparks  of  scandal 
which  might,  possibly,  be  still  flying 
about  after  the  discovery  of  Planner's 
scheme.  He  worked  fiercer  than  ever 
— harder  than  the  day-labourer — at  his 
place  of  business.  It  was  wise  in  him 
to  do  so,  and  thus  to  draw  men's 
thoughts  from  Planner's  faults  to  his 
own  unquestioned  merits.  And  here 
he  might  have  stopped  with  safety ; 
but  his  roused,  suspicious,  sensitive 
nature,  would  not  suffer  him.  He  be- 
gan to  read,  then  to  doubt  and  fear 
men's  looks ;  to  draw  conclusions  from 
their  innocent  words  ;  to  find  grounds 
of  uneasiness  and  torture  in  their  si- 
lence. A  vulgar  fellow  treated  him 
with  rudeness,  and  for  days  he  trea- 
sured up  the  man's  words,  and  repeat- 
ed them  to  himself.  What  could  they 
mean?  Did  people  smell  a  rat?  Were 
they  on  the  watch  ?  Did  they  sus- 
pect that  he  was  poor  ?  Ah,  that  was 
it !  He  saw  it — he  believed  he  did — 
that  was  equivalent  to  sight,  and 
enough  for  him.  Men  did  not  under- 
stand him.  He  would  not  die  so 
easily — they  must  be  undeceived..  Mi- 
serable Allcraft !  He  speedily  remov- 
ed from  his  small  cottage — took  a 
mansion,  furnished  it  magnificently, 
and  made  it  a  palace  in  costliness  and 
hospitality.  Ah  !  was  he  poor  ?  The 
trick  answered.  The  world  was  not 
surprised,  but  satisfied.  There  was 
but  one  opinion.  He  deserved  it  all, 
and  more.  The  only  wonder  was,  that 
he  had  hitherto  lived  so  quietly,  rich 
as  he  was,  in  virtue  of  his  wife's  in- 
heritance, and  from  his  own  hard- 
earned  gains.  His  increasing  business 
still  enlarged.  Customers  brought 
guests,  and,  in  then-  turn,  the  guests 
became  good  customers.  It  was  a 
splendid  mansion,  with  its  countless 
rooms  and  gorgeous  appointments. 
What  pleasure-grounds — gardens — 
parks — preserves!  Noble  establish- 
ment, with  its  butler,  under-butler, 
upper-servant,  and  my  lady's  (so  the 
working  people  called  poor  Margaret) 
footman!  In  truth,  a  palace;  but, 
alas !  although  it  took  a  prince's  reve- 
nue to  maintain  it,  and  although  the 
lady's  purse  was  draining  fast  to  keep 
it  and  the  bank  upon  its  legs,  yet  was 


there  not  a  comer,  a  nook,  a  hole  in 
the  building,  in  which  master  or  mis- 
tress could  find  an  hour's  comfort,  or 
a  night's  unniingled  sleep.  As  for 
the  devoted  woman,  it  made  very 
little  difference  to  her  whether  she 
dwelt  in  a  castle  or  a  hovel,  pro- 
vided she  could  see  her  husband 
cheerful,  and  know  that  he  was  happy. 
This  was  all  she  looked  for — cared  for 
— lived  for.  He  was  her  life.  What 
was  her  money — the  dross  which  man- 
kind yearned  after — but  for  its  use  to 
him,  but  for  the  power  it  might  exer- 
cise amongst  men  to  elevate  and  en- 
noble him  ?  What  was  her  palace  but 
a  dungeon  if  it  rendered  her  beloved 
more  miserable  than  ever,  if  it  added 
daily  to  the  troubles  he  had  brought 
there — to  the  cares  which  had  accu- 
mulated on  his  head  from  the  very 
hour  she  had  become  his  mate  ? 
Michael  Allcraft !  you  never  deserved 
this  woman  for  your  wife ;  you  told 
her  so  many  times,  and  perhaps  you 
meant  what  was  wrung  from  your 
heart  in  its  anguish.  It  was  the  truth. 
Why,  if  not  in  rank  cowardice  and 
pitiful  ambition,  entangle  yourself  in 
the  perplexities  of  such  a  household, 
with  all  that  heap  of  woe  already  on 
your  soul  ?  Why,  when  your  London 
agents  refused,  in  consequence  of  your 
irregularity  and  neglect,  to  advance 
your  further  loans — why  take  a  base 
advantage  of  that  heroic  generosity 
that  placed  its  all,  unquestioning,  at 
your  command?  Why,  when  you 
pretended  with  so  much  ceremony  and 
regard,  to  effect  an  insurance  on  your 
worthless  life,  did  you  fail  to  pay  up 
the  policy  even  for  a  second  year,  and 
so  resign  all  claim  and  right  to  such 
assurance,  making  it  null  and  void? 
Let  it  stand  here  recorded  to  your 
disgrace,  that,  in  the  prosecution  of 
your  views,  in  the  working  out  of  your 
insane  ambition,  no  one  single  thought 
of  her,  who  gave  her  wealth  as  freely 
as  ever  fount  poured  forth  its  liberal 
stream,  deterred  you  in  your  progress 
for  an  instant;  that  no  one  glow  or 
gush  of  feeling  towards  the  fond  and 
faithful  wife  interposed  to  save  her 
from  the  consequences  of  your  selfish- 
ness, and  to  humble  you  with  shame 
for  inhumanity  as  vile  as  it  was  un- 
deserved. It  is  not  •surprising,  that, 
after  the  taking  of  the  great  house, 
the  demands  .upon  the  property  of 
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Margaret  were  made  without  apology 
or  explanation.  He  asked,  and  he 
obtained.  The  refusal  of  aid,  on  the 
part  of  the  London  house,  terrified 
him  when  it  came,  and  caused  him 
rush,  with  a  natural  instinct,  to  the 
quarter  whence  he  had  no  fear  of  de- 
nial arid  complaint.  He  drew  largely 
from  her  resources.  The  money  was 
sucked  into  the  whirlpool ;  there  was 
a  speedy  cry  for  more ;  and  more 
was  got  and  sacrificed.  It  would 
have  been  a  miracle  had  Allcraft,  in 
the  midst  of  his  crushing  cares,  re- 
tained his  early  vigour  of  mind  and 
body,  and  passed  through  ten  years  of 
such  an  existence  without  suffering 
the  penalties  usually  inflicted  upon 
the  man  prodigal  of  the  blessings  and 
good  gifts  of  Providence.  In  his  ap- 
pearance, and  in  his  temperament,  he 
had  undergone  a  woful  change.  His 
hair — all  that  remained  of  it,  for  the 
greater  part  had  fallen-  away — was 
grey ;  and,  thin,  weak,  and  straggling, 
dropped  upon  his  wrinkled  forehead — 
wrinkled  with  a  frown  that  had  taken 
root  there.  His  face  was  sickly,  and 
never  free  from  the  traces  of  acute 
anxiety  that  was  eating  at  his  heart. 
His  body  was  emaciated,  and,  at 
times,  his  hand  shook  like  a  drunk- 
ard's. It  was  even  worse  with  the 
spiritual  man.  He  had  become  irri- 
table, peevish,  and  ill-natured ;  he 
had  lost,  by  degrees,  every  generous 
sentiment.  As  a  young  man  he  had 
been  remarkable  for  his  liberality  in 
pecuniary  matters.  He  had  been 
wont  to  part  freely  with  his  money. 
Inconsistent  as  it  may  seem,  notwith- 
standing his  heavy  losses  through  his 
partners,  and  his  fearful  expenditure, 
he  was  as  greedy  of  gain  as  though 
he  were  stinting  himself  of  every  far- 
thing, and  secretly  hoarding  up  his 
chests  of  gold.  He  would  haggle  in 
a  bargain  for  a  shilling,  and  econo- 
mize in  things  beneath  a  wise  man's 


notice  or  consideration.  For  a  few 
years,  as  it  has  been  seen,  Allcraft 
had  denied  himself  the  customary  re- 
creations of  a  man  of  business,  and 
had  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his 
occupation.  It  was  by  no  means  a 
favourable  indication  of  his  state  of 
mind,  that  he  derived  no  satisfaction 
at  the  grand  mansion,  either  alone  or 
in  the  mere  society  of  his  wife.  He 
quitted  the  bank  daily  at  a  late  hour, 
and  reached  his  home  just  in  time  for 
dinner.  That  over,  he  could  not  sit 
or  rest — he  must  be  moving.  He 
could  not  live  in  quiet.  u  Quietness" 
— it  was  his  own  expression — "  stun- 
ned him."  He  rushed  to  the  theatre, 
to  balls,  concerts,  wherever  there  was 
noise,  talk,  excitement,  crowds  of  peo- 
ple ;  wherever  there  was  release  from 
his  own  pricking  conscience  and  miser- 
able thoughts.  And  then  to  parties ; 
of  course  there  was  no  lack  of  them, 
for  their  society  was  in  great  request, 
and  every  one  was  eager  for  an  invi- 
tation in  return  to  Eden — such  being 
the  strange  misnomer  of  their  magni- 
ficent prison-house.  And,  oh,  rare 
entertainments  were  they  which  the 
suffering  pair  provided  for  the  cold- 
hearted  crew  that  flocked  to  partake 
of  their  substance!  How  the  poor 
creature  smiled  upon  her  guests  as 
they  arrived,  whilst  her  wounded 
heart  bled  on !  How  she  sang — ex- 
quisitely always — for  their  amusement 
and  nauseous  approbation,  until  her 
sweet  voice  almost  failed  to  crush  the 
rising  tears !  How  gracefully  she  led 
off  the  merry  dance  whilst  clogs  were 
on  her  spirits,  weighing  upon  every 
movement.  Extravagant  joyousness ! 
Dearly  purchased  pleasure !  Yes, 
dearly  purchased,  if  only  with  that 
half  hour  of  dreadful  silence  and  re- 
morse that  intervened  between  the 
banquet  and  the  chamber — not  of 
sweet  slumber  and  benevolent  repose, 
but  of  restlessness  and  horrid  dreams ! 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  CRISIS. 


Michael  was  half  mad  in  the  midst 
of  his  troubles ;  and,  in  truth,  they 
gathered  so  thickly  and  rapidly  about 
him,  that  he  is  to  be  admired  for  the 
little  check  which  he  contrived  to  keep 


over  his  reason,  saving  him  from  ab- 
solute insanity  and  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Mr  Bellamy,  although  away,  made  free 
with  the  capital  of  the  bank,  and  ap- 
plied it  to  his  own  private  uses.  Mr 
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Brammel,  senior,  after  having,  for 
many  years,  made  good  to  Allcraft 
the  losses  the  latter  had  sustained 
through  his  son's  extravagance,  at 
length  grew  tired  of  the  work,  and 
left  the  neighbourhood,  in  disgust,  as 
Michael  thought,  but,  in  sad  truth, 
with  a  bruised  and  broken  heart.  At 
last  he  had  dismissed  the  long- 
cherished  hope  of  the  prodigal's  refor- 
mation, and  with  his  latest  hope  de- 
parted every  wish  to  look  upon  his 
hastening  decay  and  fall.  He  crawled 
from  the  scene — the  country ;  no  one 
knew  his  course ;  not  a  soul  was  cog- 
nizant of  his  intentions,  or  could  guess 
his  resting-place.  Augustus  Theodore 
did  not,  in  consequence  of  his  father's 
absence,  draw  less  furiously  upon  the 
bank!  He  had  never  heard  of  that 
father's  generosity — how  should  he 
know  of  it  now  ?  And,  if  he  knew  it, 
was  he  very  likely  to  profit  by  the 
information?  Michael  honoured  his 
drafts  for  many  reasons ;  two  may  be 
mentioned,  founded  on  hope  and  fear 
— the  hope  of  frightening  the  unfortu- 
nate Brammel  senior  into  payment 
when  he  met  with  him  again;  the 
fear  of  making  Brammel  junior  des- 
perate by  his  refusal,  and  of  his  di- 
vulging all  he  knew.  Could  a  man, 
not  crazy,  carry  more  care  upon  his 
brain  ?  Yes,  for  demands  on  account 
of  Planner  poured  in,  the  very  instant 
that  fortunate  speculator  had  taken 
his  lucky  leave  of  the  establishment — 
demands  for  which  Michael  had  ren- 
dered himself  liable  in  law,  by  the  un- 
dertaking which  he  had  drawn  up  and 
signed  in  his  alarm  and  haste.  Oh,  why 
had  he  overwhelmed  himself  with  part- 
ners— why  had  he  married — why  had 
he  taken  upon  himself  the  responsibi- 
lity of  his  parent's  debts — why  had  he 
not  explained  every  thing  when  he 
might  have  done  it  with  honour  and 
advantage — why  had  he  not  relied 
upon  his  own  integrity — and  why  had 
he  attempted,  with  cunning  and  du- 
plicity, to  overreach  his  neighbours  ? 
Why,  oh  why,  had  he  done  all  this  ? 
When  Michael  was  fairly  hemmed  in 
by  his  difficulties,  and,  as  it  is  vul- 
garly said,  had  not  a  leg  to  stand 
upon,  or  a  hole  to  creep  through,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  did  he  put  these 
various  questions  to  himself;  and 
since  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  so 
shrewd  a  man  should  have  waited 


until  the  last  moment  to  put  queries 
of  such  vast  importance  to  himself,  I 
shall  dwell  here  for  one  brief  moment 
on  the  fact,  be  it  only  to  remind  and 
to  warn  others,  equally  shrewd  and 
equally  clever,  of  the  mischief  they 
are  doing  when  they 'postpone  the 
consideration  of  their  motives  and 
acts  until  motives  and  acts  both  have 
brought  them  into  a  distress,  out  of 
which  all  their  consideration  will  not 
move  them  an  inch.  "  Why  have  I 
done'?'1'1  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the 
whining  interrogative  of  stricken  ina- 
bility ;  "  Why  am  I  about  to  do  ?"  the 
provident  question  of  thoughtful,  far- 
seeing  success.  Remember  that. 

I  am  really  afraid  to  say  how  much 
of  poor  Margaret's  fortune  was  drag- 
ged from  her — how  little  of  it  still  re- 
mained. It  must  have  been  a  trifle, 
indeed,  when  Michael,  with  a  solemn 
oath,  swore  that  he  would  not  touch 
one  farthing  more,  let  the  consequen- 
ces be  what  they  might.  Gould  it  be 
possible  that  the  whole  of  her  splendid 
inheritance  had  shrunk  to  so  paltry  a 
sum,  that  the  grasping  man  had  ceased 
to  think  it  worth  his  Avhile  to  touch 
it  ?  or  did  the  dread  of  beholding  the 
confiding  woman,  beggar'd  at  last,  in- 
duce him  to  leave  at  her  disposal 
enough  to  purchase  for  her — necessary 
bread  ?  Whatever  was  his  motive,  he 
persisted  in  his  resolution,  and  to  the 
end  was  faithful  to  his  oath.  Not 
another  sixpence  did  he  take  from 
her.  And  how  much  the  better  was 
he  for  all  that  he  had  taken  already  ? 
Poor  Michael  had  not  time  to  enquire 
and  answer  the  question.  He  could 
not  employ  his  precious  moments  in 
retrospection.  He  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth  ;  struggled  every  hour  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  hour  that  fol- 
lowed. He  was  absorbed  in  the  agi- 
tated present, '  and  dared  not  look  an 
inch  away  from  it.  Now,  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  her  people,  England  is  a 
Christian  country;  and  whenever  for- 
tune goes  very  hard  with  a  man  who 
has  received  all  the  assistance  that 
his  immediate  connexions  can  afford 
him,  there  is  a  benevolent  brotherhood 
at  hand,  eager  to  relieve  the  sufferer's 
wants,  and  to  put  an  end  to  his  anxi- 
ety. This  charitable  band  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Money-lenders — Jewish 
money-lenders;  so  called,  no  doubt, 
in  profound  humility  and  self-denial, 
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tUaplajred  in  the  Christian's  wish  to 
give  the  honour  of  the  work  elsewhere, 
r  's-Tving  to  himself  the  labour  and — - 
the  profit.  When  Michael  needed 
fresh  supplies,  he  was  not  long  in 
gathering  a  gang  of  harpies  about  him. 
They  kept  their  victim  for  a  while 
veil  afloat.  They  permitted  their 
principal  to  accumulate  in  his  hands, 
whilst  they  received  full  half  of  their 
advances  back  in  the  form  of  interest. 
So  he  went  on;  and  how  long  this 
game  would  have  lasted,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  because  it  was  cut  short 
in  its  heighth  by  a  circumstance  that 
brought  the  toppling  house  down,  as 
it  were,  with  a  blow  and  a  run. 

When  Allcraft,  one  morning  at  his 
usual  hour,  presented  himself  at  the 
bank,  his  confidential  clerk  approached 
him  with  a  very  serious  face,  and 
placed  a  newspaper  in  his  hand.  Mi- 
chael had  grown  very  timid  and  ex- 
citable; and  when  the  clerk  put  his 
finger  on  the  particular  spot  to  which 
he  desired  to  call  his  superior's  atten- 
tion, the  heart  of  the  nervous  man 
leapt  into  his  throat,  and  the  blood 
rushed  from  his  cheek,  as  if  it  were  its 
duty  to  go  and  look  after  it.  He  liter- 
ally wanted  the  courage  to  read  the 
words.  He  attempted  to  smile  indif- 
ferently, and  to  thank  his  servant  as 
courteously  as  if  he  had  given  him  a 
pleasant  pinch  of  snuff;  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  pressed  his  thumb  upon 
the  paragraph,  and  made  his  way 
straight  to  his  snug  and  private  room. 
He  was  ready  to  drop  when  he  reached 
it,  and  his  heart  beat  like  a  hammer 
against  his  ribs.  He  placed  the  paper 
on  the  table,  and,  ere  he  read  a  syl- 
lable, he  laboured  to  compose  himself. 
What  could  it  be?  Was  the  thing 
exploded  ?  Was  he  already  the  com- 
mon talk  and  laugh  of  men  ?  Was  he 
ruined  and  disgraced?  He  read  at 
length — The  property  and  estates  of 
Walter  Bellamy,  Esq.,  were  announced 
for  sale  by  auction.  His  first  sensa- 
tion on  perusing  the  -advertisement 
was  one  of  overpowering  sickness. 
Here,  then,  was  his  destruction  seal- 
ed !  Here  was  the  declaration  of  po- 
verty trumpeted  to  the  world.  Here 
was  the  alarum  sounded — here  was 
his  doom  proclaimed.  Let  there  be  a 
run  upon  the  bank — and  who  could 
stop  it  now? — let  it  last  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  and  he  is  himself  a 


bankrupt,  an  outcast,  and  a  beggar. 
The  tale  was  told — the  disastrous  his- 
tory was  closed.  He  had  spun  his 
web— had  been  his  own  destiny.  God 
help  and  pardon  him  for  his  trans- 
gressions !  There  he  sat,  unhappy 
creature,  weeping,  and  weeping  like  a 
heart-broken  boy,  sobbing  aloud  from 
the  very  depths  of  his  soul,  frantic 
with  distress.  For  a  full  half  hour  he 
sat  there,  now  clenching  his  fists  in 
silent  agony,  now  accusing  himself  of 
crime,  now  permitting  horrible  visions 
to  take  possession  of  his  brain,  and  to 
madden  it  with  their  terrible  and  truth- 
like  glare.  He  saw  himself — whilst 
his  closed  eyes  were  pressed  upon  his 
paralysed  hands — saw  himself  as  pal- 
pably as  though  he  stood  before  him-  . 
self,  crawling  through  the  public  streets, 
an  object  for  men's  pity,  scorn,  and 
curses.  Now  men  laughed  at  him, 
pointed  to  him  with  their  fingers,  and 
made  their  children  mock  and  hoot 
the  penniless  insolvent.  Labouring 
men,  with  whose  small  savings  he 
had  played  the  thief,  prayed  for  male- 
dictions on  his  head ;  and  mothers 
taught  their  little  ones  to  hate  the 
very  name  he  bore,  and  frightened 
them  by  making  use  of  it.  Miserable 
pictures,  one  upon  the  other,  rose  be- 
fore him — dark  judgments,  which  he 
had  never  dreamed  of  or  anticipated ; 
and  he  stood  like  a  stricken  coward, 
and  he  yearned  for  the  silence  arid 
concealment  of  the  gi'ave.  Ay — the 
grave!  Delightful  haven  to  pigeon- 
hearted  malefactors — inconsistent  cri- 
minals, wrho  fear  the  puny  look  of 
mortal  man,  and,  unabashed,  stalk 
beneath  the  eternal  and  the  killing 
frown  of  God.  Michael  fixed  upon 
his  remedy,  and  the  delusive  opiate 
gave  him  temporary  ease ;  but,  in  an- 
other instant,  he  derived  even  hope 
and  consolation  from  another  and  alto- 
gether opposite  view  of  things.  A 
thought  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  as 
thoughts  will  occur  to  the  tossed  and 
working  mind — how,  why,  or  whence 
we  know  not ;  and  the  drowning  man, 
catching  sight  of  the  straw,  did  not 
fail  to  clutch  it.  What  if,  after  all, 
Mr  Bellamy  proposed  to  sell  his  pro- 
perty in  favour  of  the  bank ! !  Very 
likely,  certainly;  and  yet  Allcraft, 
sinking,  could  believe  it  possible — yes, 
possible,  and  (by  a  course  of  happy 
reasoning  and  self-persuasion)  not  only 
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so — but  true.  And  if  this  were  Mr 
Bellamy's  motive  and  design,  how 
cruel  had  been  his  own  suspicions — 
how  vain  and  wicked  his  previous  dis- 
turbance and  complaints  !  And  why 
should  it  not  be?  Had  he  not  en- 
gaged to  restore  the  money  which  he 
had  borrowed ;  and  had  he  not  given 
his  word  of  honour  to  pay  in  a  large 
amount  of  capital?  At  the  memo- 
rable meeting,  had  he  not  promised  to 
satisfy  Allcraft  of  the  justice  of  his 
own  proceedings,  and  the  impropriety 
of  Michael's  attack  upon  his  charac- 
ter? And  had  not  the  time  arrived 
for  the  redemption  of  his  word,  and 
the  payment  of  every  farthing  that 
was  due  from  him  ?  Yes ;  it  had  ar- 
"  ved — it  had  come — it  was  here.  Mr 
Bellamy  was  about  to  assert  his  inte- 
grity, and  the  banking-house  was 
saved.  Michael  rose  from  his  chair — 
wiped  the  heavy  sweat-drops  from  his 
brow — dried  his  tears,  and  gave  one 
long  and  grateful  sigh  for  his  deliver- 
ance from  that  state  of  horror,  by 
which,  for  one  sad,  sickening  moment, 
he  had  been  bewildered  and  betrayed. 
But,  satisfied  as  he  was,  and  rejoiced 
as  he  pretended  to  be,  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  a  gentleman  pos- 
sessed of  so  lively  a  temperament  as 
that  enjoyed  by  Mr  Allcraft  would 
rest  quietly  upon  his  convictions,  and 
take  no  steps  to  strengthen  and  esta- 
blish them.  Michael  for  many  days 
past  had  had  no  direct  communication 
with  his  absent  partner,  and,  at  the 
present  moment,  he  was  ignorant  of 
his  movements.  He  resolved  to  make 
his  way  at  once  to  the  Hall,  and  to 
get  what  intelligence  he  could  of  its 
lord  and  master,  from  the  servants  left 
in  charge  of  that  most  noble  and  en- 
cumbered property.  Accordingly  he 
quitted  his  apartment,  threw  a  ghast- 
ly smile  into  his  countenance,  and 
then  came  quickly  upon  his  clerks, 
humming  a  few  cheerful  notes,  with 
about  as  much  spirit  and  energy  as  a 
man  might  have  if  forced  to  sing  a 
comic  song  just  before  his  execution. 
Thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  officials 
had  not  obtained  an  inkling  of  what 
had  transpired  in  his  sanctum,  and 
that  he  left  them  without  a  suspicion 
of  evil  upon  their  minds,  he  started 
upon  his  errand,  and  waited  not  for 
breath  until  he  reached  his  destination. 
He  arrived  at  the  lodge — he  arrived  at 


the  Hall.  He  rang1  the  loud  bell,  and 
a  minute  afterwards  he  learned  that 
Mr  Bellamy  was  within — had  made 
his  appearance  at  home  late  on  the 
evening  before,  and,  at  the  present 
moment,  was  enjoying  his  breakfast. 
Michael,  for  sudden  joy  and  excite- 
ment, was  wellnigh  thrown  from  his 
equilibrium.  Here  was  confirmation 
stronger  than  ever !  Would  he  have 
returned  to  the  estate  upon  the  very 
eve  of  disposing  of  it,  if  he  had  not 
intended  to  deal  well  and  honestly 
in  the  transaction?  Would  he  not 
have  been  ashamed  to  do  it  ?  Would 
he  have  subjected  himself  to  the  just 
reproaches  and  upbraidings  of  his 
partner,  when,  by  his  absence,  he 
might  so  easily  have  avoided  them? 
Certainly  not.  Michael  Allcraft,  for 
a  fcAv  brief  seconds,  was  a  happier 
man  than  he  had  been  for  years.  His 
eyes  were  hardly  free  of  the  tears 
which  he  had  shed  in  the  extremity  of 
his  distress,  and  he  was  now  ready  to 
weep  again  in  the  very  exuberance 
and  wildncss  of  his  delight.  He  pre- 
sented his  card  to  the  corpulent  and 
powdered  footman;  he  was  announ- 
ced ;  he  was  ushered  in.  Walter  Bel- 
lamy, Esquire,  sitting  in  state,  receiv- 
ed his  friend  and  partner  Avith  many 
smiles  and  much  urbanity.  He  was 
still  at  breakfast,  and  advancing  slow- 
ly in  the  meal,  like  a  gentleman  whose 
breakfast  was  his  greatest  care  in  life. 
Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than 
the  air  of  stately  repose  visible  in  the 
proprietor  himself,  and  in  the  specious 
and  solemn  serving-man,  who  stood 
behind  him — less  a  serving-m&n  than 
a  sublime  dumb  waiter.  Michael  was 
affected  by  it,  and  he  approached  his 
colleague  with  a  rising  sentiment  of 
awe — partly,  perhaps,  the  effect  of  the 
scene— partly  the  result  of  natural 
apprehension. 

"  Most  glad  to  see  you,  my  very 
good  friend,"  began  the  master  — 
"  most  glad — most  happy — pray,  be 
seated.  A  lovely  morning  this !  A 
plate  for  Mr  Allcraft." 

"  Thank  you — I  have  breakfasted," 
said  Michael,  declining  the  kind  offer. 
"  I  had  no  thought  of  finding  you  at 
home." 

"  Ay — a  mutual  and  unexpected 
pleasure.  Just  so.  I  had  no  thought 
of  coming  home  until  I  started,  and  I 
arrived  here  only  late  last  night.  Busi- 
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ness  .seldom  suits  itself  to  one's  con- 
venience." 

"  Seldom,  indeed  —  very  seldom," 
answered  Michael,  with  a  friendly 
smile,  and  a  look  of  meaning,  which 
showed  that  he  had  taken  hope  from 
Mr  Bellamy's  expression — "  and,"  he 
continued,  u  having  returned,  I  pre- 
sume you  spend  some  time  amongst 
us." 

"  Not  a  day,  my  friend.  To-mor- 
row I  am  on  the  wing  again.  I  have 
left  a  dozen  men  behind  me,  who'll 
hunt  me  over  the  country,  if  I  don't 
rejoin  them  without  delay.  No.  I 
am  off  again  to-morrow."  (Michael 
moved  uneasily  in  his  chair.)  '•  But, 
how  are  you,  Mr  Allcraft  ?  How  arc 
all  our  friends?  Nothing  new,  I'll 
venture  to  say.  This  world  is  a  stale 
affair  at  the  best.  Life  is  seen  and 
known  at  twenty.  Live  to  sixty,  and 
it  is  like  reading  a  dull  book  three 
times  over.  You  had  better  take  a 
cup  of  coffee,  Mr  Allcraft !" 

"  Thank  you — no.  You  surprise 
me  by  your  determination." 

"  Don't  be  surprised  at  any  thing, 
Mr  Allcraft.  Take  things  as  they 
come,  if  you  wish  to  be  happy." 

Michael,  very  uneasy  indeed,  wish- 
ed to  make  a  remark,  but  he  looked  at 
the  man  in  crimson  plush,  and  held  his 
tongue.  Mi-  Bellamy  observed  him. 

"  You  have  something  to  say  ?  Can 
I  give  you  any  advice,  my  friend? 
Pray,  command  me,  and  speak  with- 
out reserve.  As  much  as  you  please, 
and  as  quickly  as  you  please,  for  I 
assure  you  time  is  precious.  In  half 
an  hour  I  have  twenty  men  to  see, 
and  twice  as  many  things  to  do." 

Again  Michael  glanced  at  the  stout 
footman,  who  was  pretending  to  throw 
his  mind  into  the  coming  week,  and 
to  appear  oblivious  of  every  thing 
about  him. 

"  I  have  a  question  to  ask,"  pro- 
ceeded Michael  hesitatingly ;  "  but  it 
can  be  answered  in  a  moment,  and  at 
another  opportunity — in  a  little  while, 
when  you  are  quite  at  leisure." 

"  As  you  please ;  only  remember 
I  have  no  end  of  engagements,  and  if 
I  am  called  away  I  cannot  return  to 
you." 

Poor  Michael !  His  expectations 
were  again  at  a  fearful  discount.  The 
language  and  demeanour  of  Mr  Bel- 


lamy seemed  decisive  of  his  intentions. 
What  could  he  do  ?  What— but  fas- 
ten on  his  man,  and  not  suffer  him  to 
leave  his  sight  without  an  explana- 
tion, which  he  dreaded  to  receive. 
Mr  Bellamy  continued  to  be  very  po- 
lite and  very  talkative,  and  to  prose- 
cute his  repast  with  unyielding  equa- 
nimity. At  the  close  of  the  meal  the 
servant  removed  the  cloth,  and  de- 
parted. At  the  same  instant  the 
landed  proprietor  rose  from  his  chair, 
and  was  about  to  depart  likewise. 
Michael,  alarmed  at  the  movement, 
touched  Mr  Bellamy  gently  on  the 
sleeve,  and  then,  less  gently,  detained 
him  by  the  wrist. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  "  asked 
Bellamy,  turning  sharply  upon  his 
partner:  "  What  do  you  mean?  What 
is  your  object  ?  " 

u  Mr  Bellamy,"  said  Allcraft,  pale 
as  death,  and  much  excited;  "you 
must  not  go  until  you  have  satisfied 
me  on  a  point  of  life  and  death  to  both 
of  us.  Your  conduct  is  a  mystery. 
I  cannot  explain  it.  I  know  not  what 
are  the  motives  which  actuate  you. 
These  are-  known  to  yourself.  Let 
them  be  so.  But  I  have  a  question 
to  ask,  and  you  must  and  shall  an- 
swer it." 

"  Must  and  shall,  Mr  Allcraft !  Take 
care — pray,  take  care  of  your  expres- 
sions. You  will  commit  yourself. 
When  will  you  cease  to  be  a  very 
young  man?  I  will  answer  volun- 
tarily any  question  put  to  me  by  any 
gentleman.  Must  and  shall  never 
forced  a  syllable  from  my  lips  yet. 
Now,  sir — ask  what  you  please." 

"  Mr  Bellamy,"  continued  Allcraft, 
"  your  property  is  announced  for  pub- 
lic sale." 

"  It  is,"  said  Bellamy. 

"  And  the  announcement  has  your 
sanction  ?  " 

"  It  has." 

u  And  with  the  sum  realized  by 
that  sale,  you  propose  to  "— — 

Michael  stopped,  as  though  he  wish- 
ed his  partner  to  fill  up  the  sentence. 

"  Go  on,  sir,"  said  the  proprietor. 

"  With  the  sum  thus  realized,  I 
say,  you  propose  to  make  good  the 
losses  which  the  bank  has  suffered  by 
your  improvidence  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly.  Is  there  any  thing 
else?" 
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"  Oh,  Mr  Bellamy,  you  cannot 
mean  what  you  say?  I  am  sure  you 
cannot.  You  are  aware  of  our  condi- 
tion. You  know  that  there  needs 
only  a  breath  to  destroy  us  in  one 
moment  for  ever.  At  this  very  time 
your  purpose  is  known  to  the  world ; 
and,  before  we  can  prevent  it,  the 
bank  may  be  run  upon  and  annihi- 
lated. What  will  be  said  of  your 
proceedings  ?  How  can  you  reconcile 
the  answer  which  you  have  just  now 
given  to  me,  with  your  vaunted  high 
sense  of  honour,  or  even  with  your 
own  most  worldly  interests  ?  " 

"Have  you  finished,  sir?"  said 
Bellamy,  in  a  quiet  voice. 

"No!"  exclaimed  Michael,  in  as 
angry  a  tone  of  indignation  :  "  no  !  I 
have  not  finished.  I  call  upon  you, 
Mr  Bellamy,  to  mark  my  words ;  to 
mark  and  heed  them — for,  so  Heaven 
help  me,  I  bid  you  listen  to  the  truth. 
Quiet  and  easy  as  you  profess  to  be, 
I  will  be  cozened  by  you  no  longer. 
If  you  carry  out  your  work,  your  do- 
ings shall  be  told  to  every  human 
soul  within  a  hundred  miles  of  where 
you  stand.  You  shall  be  exhibited  as 
you  are.  If  every  farthing  got  from 
the  sale  of  this  estate  be  not  given  up 
to  defray  your  past  extravagance,  you 
shall  be  branded  as  you  deserve.  Mr 
Bellamy,  you  have  deceived  me  for 
many  years.  Do  not  deceive  your- 
self now." 

"  Have  you  finished,  sir?  "  rQpeated 
Mr  Bellamy. 

"  Yes — with  a  sentence.  If  you 
are  mad — I  will  be  resolute.  Persist 
in  your  determination,  and  the  bank 
shall  stop  this  very  night." 

"  And  let  it  stop,"  said  Bellamy ; 
"  by  all  means  let  it  stop.  If  it  be  a 
necessary,  inevitable  arrangement,  I 
would  not  interfere  with  it  for  the 
world.  Act,  Mr  Allcraft,  precisely  as 
you  think  proper.  It  is  all  I  ask  on 
my  own  account.  I  have  unfortu- 
nately private  debts  to  a  very  large 
amount.  What  is  still  more  unfortu- 
nate, they  must  be  paid.  I  have  no 
means  of  paying  them  except  by  sell- 
ing my  estate,  and  therefore  it  must 
go.  I  hope  you  are  satisfied?  " 

Michael  threw  himself  into  a  chair, 
and  moved  about  in  it,  groaning.  Mr 
Bellamy  closed  the  door,  and  ap- 
proached him. 
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"  This  is  a  very  unnecessary  dis- 
play of  feeling,  Mr  Allcraft,"  said  the 
imperturbable  Bellamy;  "  very — and 
can  answer  no  good  end.  The  thing, 
as  I  have  told  you,  is  inevitable." 

"  No — no — no,"  cried  Allcraft,  im- 
ploringly; "  not  so,  Mr  Bellamy. 
Think  again — ponder  well  our  dread- 
ful situation.  Reflect  that,  before  an- 
other day  is  gone,  we  may  be  ruined, 
beggared,  and  that  this  very  property 
may  be  wrested  from  you  by  our 
angry  creditors.  What  will  become 
of  us  ?  For  Heaven's  sake,  my  dear, 
good  sir,  do  not  rush  blindly  upon 
destruction.  Do  not  suifer  us  to  be 
hooted,  trampled  upon,  despised,  cursed 
by  every  man  that  meets  us.  You 
can  save  us  if  you  will — do  it  then — 
be  generous — be  just." 

"As  for  being  just,  Mr  Allcraft," 
replied  Bellamy  composedly,  "  the 
less  we  speak  about  that  matter  the 
better.  Had  justice  been  ever  taken 
into  account,  you  and  I  would,  in  all 
probability,  not  have  met  on  the  pre- 
sent business.  I  cannot  help  saying, 
that,  when  you  are  ready  to  justify  to 
me  your  conduct  in  respect  of  your 
late  father's  liabilities,  I  shall  be  more 
disposed  to  listen  to  any  thing  you 
may  have  to  urge  in  reason  touching 
the  produce  of  this  estate.  Until  that 
time,  I  am  an  unmoved  man.  You 
conceive  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Michael,  changing 
colour,  "  I  see — I  perceive  your  drift 

—  I    am    aware Mr    Bellamy," 

continued  the  unhappy  speaker, 
stammering  until  he  almost  burst 
with  rage.  "  You  are  a  villain ! 
You  have  heard  of  my  misfortunes, 
and  you  take  a  mean  advantage  of 
your  knowledge  to  .crush  and  kill 
me.  You  are  a  villain,  and  I  defy 
you ! " 

Mr  Bellamy  moved  leisurely  to  the 
fire-place,  and  rang  the  bell.  The 
stout  gentleman  in  plush  walked  in, 
and  the  landed  proprietor  pointed  to 
the  door. 

"  For  Mr  Allcraft,  William,"  said 
the  squire. 

"  Very  well ! "  said  Michael,  white 
with  agitation ;  "  very  well !  As  sure 
as  you  are  a  living  man,  your  ruin 
shall  be  coincident  with  mine.  Not  a 
step  shall  I  fall,  down  which  you  shall 
not  follow  and  be  dragged  yourself. 
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You  shall  not  be  spared  one  pang.  I 
warn  you  of  your  fate,  and  it  shall 
come  sooner  than  you  look  for  it." 

"  Pooh,  pooh ;  yon  have  been  drink- 
ing, Mr  Allcraft." 

"  You  lie,  sir,  as  you  have  lied  for 
months  and  years — lived  upon  lies, 
and" 

u  You  need  not  say  another  word. 


You  shall  finish  your  sentence,  sir, 
elsewhere.  Begone !  William,  show 
Mr  Allcraft  to  the  door." 

William  pretended  to  look  very 
absent  again,  and  bowed.  Michael 
stared  at  him  for  a  second  or  two,  as 
if  confounded,  and  then,  like  a  mad- 
man, rushed  from  the  room  and  house. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  CRASH. 


The  plans  and  objects  of  Mr  Walter 
Bellamy  were  best  known  to  himself. 
Whatever  they  might  be,  he  diverged 
from  them  for  a  few  hours  in  order  to 
give  his  miserable  partner  the  oppor- 
tunity he  had  promised  him,  of  com- 
pleting that  very  inauspicious  sentence 
— the  last  which  he  had  uttered  in  Mr 
Bellamy's  house  previously  to  his  ab- 
rupt departure.  Michael  had  not  been 
in  the  banking-house  an  hour  after 
his  return  from  the  Hall  before  he  was 
visited  by  a  business-like  gentleman, 
who  introduced  himself  as  the  parti- 
cular friend  of  Mr  Bellamy,  on  whose 
particular  business  he  professed  to 
come.  Allcraft,  with  his  brain  on  fire, 
received  the  visit  of  this  man  with 
secret  glee.  All  the  way  home  he  had 
prayed  that  Bellamy  might  prove  as 
good  as  his  word,  and  not  fail  to 
demand  immediate  satisfaction.  He 
longed  for  death  with  a  full  and  yearn- 
ing desire,  and  he  could  kiss  the  hand 
that  would  be  merciful  and  give  the 
fatal  blow.  A  suicide  at  heart,  it  was 
something  to  escape  the  guilt  and 
punishment  of  self-murder.  Bellamy 
was  reputed  a  first-rate  shot.  Michael 
was  aware  of  the  fact,  and.hugged  the 
consciousness  to  his  soul.  He  would 
not  detract  from  his  reputation ;  the 
duellist  should  add  another  laurel  to 
his  chaplet  of  honour,  and  purchase  it 
with  his  blood.  He  had  resolved  to 
fight  and  fall.  It  was  very  evident 
that  the  Mend  of  Mr  Bellamy  expect- 
ed rather  to  frighten  Michael  into  a 
humble  and  contrite  apology,  than  to 
find  him  ready  and  eager  for  the 
battle ;  for  he  commenced  his  mission 
by  a  very  long  and  high-flown  ad- 
dress, and  assured  Mr  Allcraft,  time 
after  time,  that  nothing  but  the  most 
ample  -and  the  most  public  amende 


could  be  received  by  his  friend  after 
Avhat  had  taken  place.  Michael  lis- 
tened impatiently,  and  interrupted 
the  speaker  in  the  midst  of  his  ora- 
tion. 

u  You  are  quite  right,  sir,"  said  he. 
"If  an  apology  is  to  be  made,  it 
should  be  an  ample  one.  But  I  de- 
cline to  make  any  whatever.  I  am 
prepared  to  give  Mr  Bellamy  all  the 
satisfaction  that  he  asks.  I  will  refer 
you  at  once  to  my  friend,  and  the 
sooner  the  affair  is  settled  the  better." 

"Well,  but  surely,  Mr  Allcraft, 
you  must  regret  the  strong  expres- 
sions " 

"  Which  I  uttered  to  your  friend? 
By  no  means.  I  told  him  that  he  lied. 
I  repeat  the  word  to  you.  I  would 
say  it  in  his  teeth  again  if  he  stood 
here.  What  more  is  necessary  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  gentleman, 
certainly  unprepared  for  Michael's 
resolution.  "  Nothing  ;  name  your 
friend,  sir." 

Michael  had  already  fixed  upon  a 
second,  and  he  told  his  name.  His 
visitor  went  to  seek  him,  and  the  poor 
bewildered  man  rubbed  his  hands 
gleefully,  as  though  he  had  just  saved 
his  life,  instead  of  having  placed  it  in 
such  fearful  jeopardy. 

That  day  passed  like  a  dream.  The 
meeting  was  quickly  arranged.  Six 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning  was, 
the  hour  fixed.  The  place  was  a  field, 
the  first  beyond  the  turnpike  gate, 
and  within  a  mile  of  the  city.  As  soon 
as  Michael  made  sure  of  the  duel,  he 
saw  his  confidential  clerk.  His  name 
was  Burrage.  He  had  been  a  servant 
in  the  banking-house  for  forty  years, 
and  had  known  Michael  since  his 
birth.  It  was  he  who  gave  the  news- 
paper into  AUcraft's  hands,  on  the 
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first  arrival  of  the  latter  at  the  bank 
th;»t  morning.  He  was  a  quiet  old 
man  of  sixty,  an  affectionate  creature, 
and  as  much  a  part  of  the  banking- 
house  as  the  iron  chest,  the  desk,  the 
counter,  or  any  other  solid  fixture. 
He  stepped  softly  into  his  master's 
room  after  he  had  been  summoned 
there,  and  he  gazed  at  his  unhappy 
principal  as  a  father  might  at  Iris  OAVH 
child  in  misfortune — a  beloved  and 
favourite  child. 

"You  are  not  well  this  morning, 
sir,"  said  Bun-age  most  respectfully. 
u  You  look  very  pale  and  anxious." 

"My  looks  belie  me,  Burrage.  I 
am  very  well.  I  have  not  been  so 
well  for  years.  I  am  composed  and 
happy.  I  have  been  ill,  but  the  time 
is  past.  How  old  are  you,  Burrage?" 

"  Turned  threescore,  sir ;  old 
enough  to  die." 

"  Die — die !  death  is  a  sweet  thing, 
old  man,  when  it  comes  to  the  care- 
worn. I  have  had  niy  share  of 
trouble." 

"  Too  much,  sir — too  much!"  said 
Bun-age,  his  eyes  filling  with  water. 
"  You  have  half  killed  yourself  here. 
I  am  sure  your  poor  father  never  ex- 
pected this.  Nobody  could  have  ex- 
pected it  in  his  time,  when  you  were 
a  little,  fat,  rosy-cheeked  boy,  run- 
ning about  without  a  thought,  except 
a  thought  of  kindness  for  other  people." 

Michael  Allcraft  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears — they  gushed  faster  and  faster 
into  his  eyes,  and  he  sobbed  as  only 
men  sob  who  have  reached  the  climax 
of  earthly  suffering  and  trial. 

"  Do  not  take  on  so,  my  dear  sir," 
said  Burrage,  running  to  him.  "  Pray, 
be  calm.  I  am  sure  you  are  unwell. 
You  have  been  ill  for  some  time.  You 
should  see  a  doctor — although  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  your  disease  is 
beyond  their  cure — in  truth  I  am." 

"  Burrage,"  said  Michael  in  a 
whisper,  and  still  sighing  convulsively 
— "  It  is  all  over.  It  is  finished.  Pre- 
pare for  the  crash — look  to  your  own 
safety.  Hide  yourself  from  the  gaze 
of  men.  It  will  strike  us  all  dead." 

"  You  frighten  me,  Mr  Allcraft. — 
You  are  really  very  ill.  Your  brain 
is  overworked — you  want  a  little  re- 
pose and  recreation." 

"  Yes,  you  are  right  Burrage — the 
recreation  of  a  jail — the  repose  of  a 
tomb.  We  will  have  one,  at  least—- 


yes, one — and  I  have  made  the  selec- 
tion/' 

"  Have  you  heard  any  bad  news 
to-day,  sir?" 

"  None — excellent  news  to-day. 
No  more  hopes  and  fears — no  alarms 
—  no  lying  and  knavery — eternal 
peace  now,  and  not  eternal  wretched- 
ness." 

"  Had  you  not  better  leave  the 
bank,  Mr  Allcraft,  and  go  home?  Your 
hands  are  burning  hot.  You  are  in  a 
high  fever." 

"  Put  up  the  shutters — put  up  the 
shutters,"  muttered  Michael,  more  to 
himself  than  to  his  clerk.  "  Write 
bankrupt  on  the  door — 'write  it  in  large 
letters — in  staring  capitals — that  the 
children  may  read  the  word,  and  know 
why  they  are  taught  to  curse  me. 
You  hear  me,  Burrage  ?  " 

"  I  hear  what  you  say,  sir,  but  I 
do  not  understand  you.  You  want 
rest — you  are  excited." 

"  I  tell  you,  Bui-rage,  I  am  quiet — 
I  never  was  so  quiet — never  sounder 
in  body  and  mind.  Will  you  refuse 
to  listen  to  the  truth?  Man,"  he  con- 
tinued, raising  his  voice  and  looking 
the  clerk  steadily  in  the  face.  "  I  am 
ruined — a  beggar.  The  bank  is  at  its 
last  gasp.  The  doors  are  closed  to- 
night— never  to  be  re-opened." 

"  God  forbid,  sir!" 

"  Why  so? — Would  you  drive  me 
mad?  Am  I  to  have  no  peace — no 
rest  ?  Am  I  to  be  devoured,  eaten 
away  by  anxiety  and  trouble  ?  Have 
you  no  human  blood — no  pity  for  me  ? 
Are  you  as  selfish  as  the  rest  ?  " 

"  Is  it  possible,  sir?" 

"  It  is  the  truth.  But  speak  not  of 
it.  I  will  have  your  life  if  you  betray 
me  until  the  event  tells  its  own  tale. 
We  close  the  door  to-night,  to  open 
it  no  more.  You  hear  the  words. 
They  are  very  simple  words.  Why 
do  you  stare  so,  'as  if  you  couldn't 
guess  their  meaning  ?  " 

"  Oh — I  have  dreaded  this — I  have 
suspected  it ! "  said  Bun-age,  wringing 
his  hands ;  "  but  it  has  always  seemed 
impossible.  Poor  Mr  Allcraft ! " 

"  Poor!"  exclaimed  Michael.  "  Do 
you  begin  already  ?  Do  you  throw  it 
in  my  teeth  so  soon  ?  You  are  in  the 
right,  man  —  go  with  the  stream — 
taunt  me — spit  in  my  face — trample 
me  in  the  dust ! " 
„-  "Do  not  speak  unkindly  to  me, 
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master,"  said  the  old  clerk.  "  You 
will  break  my  heart  at  once  if  you  do. 
What  you  have  told  me  is  hard  enough 
to  bear  in  one  day." 

Michael  took  the  good  fellow's  hand, 
and  answered,  whilst  his  lips  quivered 
with  grief,  "  It  is — it  is  enough,  old 
friend.  Go  your  ways.  Leave  me  to 
myself.  I  have  told  you  a  secret — 
keep  it  whilst  it  remains  one.  Oh, 
what  a  havoc !  What  devastation ! 
Go,  Barrage — go — seal  your  lips — do 
not  breathe  a  syllable — go  to  your 
work." 

The  clerk  went  as  he  was  bid,  but 
stnpified  and  stunned  by  the  informa- 
tion he  had  received.  He  took  his 
accustomed  seat  at  the  desk,  and 
placed  a  large  ledger  before  him.  He 
was  occupied  with  one  trifling  account 
for  half  the  day,  and  did  not  finish  it 
at  last.  A  simple  sum  of  compound 
addition  puzzled  the  man  who,  an 
hour  before,  could  have  gone  through 
the  whole  of  the  arithmetic  in  his 
sleep.  Oh,  boasted  intellect  of  man ! 
How  little  is  it  thou  canst  do  when 
the  delicate  and  feeling  heart  is  out  of 
tune !  How  impotent  thou  art !  How 
like  a  rudderless  ship  upon  a  stormy 
sea !  Poor  Burrage  was  helpless  and 
adrift!  And  Michael  sat  for  hours 
together  alone,  in  his  little  room.  He 
was  literally  afraid  to  creep  out  of  it. 
He  struggled  to  keep  his  mind  steadi- 
ly and  composedly  fixed  upon  the  fate 
that  awaited  him — a  fate  which  he 
had  marked  out  for  himself,  and  re- 
solved not  to  escape.  He  forced  him- 
self to  regard  the  great  Enemy  of  Man 
as  his  best  friend — his  only  comforter 
and  refuge.  But  just  when  he  deemed 
himself  well  armed,  least  vulnerable, 
and  most  secure,  the  awful  reality  of 
death — its  horrible  accompaniments — 
dissolution,  corruption,  rottenness,  de- 
cay, audits  still  more  awful  and  obscure 
uncertainties,  started  suddenly  before 
him,  and  sent  a  sickening  chill  through 
every  pore  of  his  unnerved  flesh.  Then 
he  retreated  from  his  position — fled, 
as  it  were,  for  life,  and  dared  not 
look  behind,  so  terrible  was  the 
sight  of  his  grim  adversary.  He 
leaped  from  his  chair,  as  if  unable 
to  sit  there ;  and,  whilst  he  paced  the 
room,  he  drew  his  breath,  as  though 
he  needed  air  for  respiration — his  heart 
throbbed,  and  his  brain  grew  tight  and 
hot  within  his  skull.  The  fit  passing-, 


away,  Michael  hastened  to  review  the 
last  few  years  of  his  existence,  and  to 
bribe  himself  to  quietness  and  resig- 
nation, by  contrasting  the  hateful  life 
which  he  had  spent  with  the  desirable 
repose  offered  to  him  in  the  grave; 
and  by  degrees  the  agitation  ceased — 
the  alarm  subsided,  and  the  deluded 
man  was  once  more  cozened  into  har- 
dened and  unnatural  tranquillity.  In 
this  way  flew  the  hours — one  train  of 
feeling  succeeding  to  another,  until 
the  worn-out  spirit  of  the  man  gave 
in,  and  would  be  moved  no  longer. 
At  last,  the  unhappy  banker  grew  sul- 
len and  silent.  He  ceased  to  sigh, 
and  groan,  and  weep.  His  brain  re- 
fused to  think.  He  drew  his  seat  to 
the  window  of  the  room,  which  per- 
mitted him,  unperceived,  to  observe 
the  movements  in  the  bank — and,  fold- 
ing his  anns,  he  looked  doggedly  on, 
and  clenched  his  teeth,  and  frowned. 
He  saw  the  fortunate  few  who  came 
for  money  and  received  it — and  the 
unfortunate  many,  who  brought  their 
money — left,  and  lost  it.  He  was  in- 
indifferent  to  all.  He  beheld — as  the 
spirits  fair  may  be  supposed  to  look 
upon  the  earth  a  moment  before  the 
sweeping  pestilence  that  comes  to  thin 
it — life,  vigorous  and  active,  in  that 
house  of  business,  whose  latest  hour 
had  come — whose  knell  was  already 
sounding ;  but  it  moved  him  not.  He 
heard  men  speak  his  name  in  tones  of 
kindness,  whose  lips  on  the  morrow 
would  deal  out  curses.  He  saw  others, 
hat  in  hand,  begging  for  an  audience, 
who  would  avoid  him  with  a  sneer  and 
a  scorning  when  he  passed  them  in 
the  street.  He  looked  upon  his  own 
servants,  who  could  not  flatter  their 
master  too  highly  to-day,  and  would 
be  the  first  to-morrow  to  ciy  him 
down,  and  rail  against  his  unpardon- 
able extravagance  and  recklessness; 
but  he  heeded  nothing.  His  mind  had 
suspended  its  operations,  whilst  his 
physical  eye  stared  upon  vacancy. 

It  was  very  strange.  He  continued 
in  this  fashion  for  a  long  time,  and 
suddenly  sensibility  seemed  restored 
to  him ;  for  an  ashy  paleness  came 
over  him — his  eyelid  trembled,  and 
his  lips  were  drawn  down  convulsively, 
as  if  through  strong  and  heavy  grief. 
He  rose  instantly,  rushed  to  the  bell, 
and  rang  it  violently. 

BuiToge  came  to  answer  it. 
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"  Monster!"  exclaimed  his  master, 
gazing  at  him  spitefully,  "  have  you 
no  heart— no  feeling  left  within  you  ? 
How  could  you  do  it?" 
"Do  what,  sir?" 

"  Rob  that  poor  old  man.  Plunder 
and  kill  that  hoary  unoffending  crea- 
ture. Why  did  you  take  his  miserable 
earnings  ?  Why  did  you  rob  his  little 
ones?  Why  clutch  the  bread  from 
his  starving  grandchildren  ?  He  will 
die  of  a  broken  heart,  and  will  plead 
against  me  at  the  judgment-seat. 
Why  was  that  old  man's  money 
taken?" 

"  We  must  take  all,  or  nothing,  sir. 
You  forbade  me  to  speak  a  syllable." 

"  Speak — speak  !  Yes,  but  could 
you  not  have  given  him  a  look,  one 
merciful  look,  to  save  his  life,  and  my 
soul  from  everlasting  ruin  ?  You  might, 
you  could  have  done  it,  but  you  con- 
spire to  overthrow  me.  Go — but 
mark  me — breathe  not  a  word,  if  you 
hope  to  live." 

The  poor  clerk  held  up  his  hands, 
shook  them  piteously,  sighed,  and  went 
his  way  again. 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  every  soul  connected  with  the 
bank,  except  Michael  and  Barrage, 
had  left  it.  They  were  both  in  the 
private  room,  which  the  former  had 
not  quitted  during  the  day.  Michael 
was  writing  a  letter ;  the  clerk  was 
standing  mournfully  at  his  side.  When 
the  note  was  finished,  directed,  and 
sealed,  Allcraft  turned  to  his  old  Mend 
and  spoke — 

"  I  shall  not  sleep  at  home  to-night, 
Burrage.  I  have  business  which  must 
be  seen  to." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  had  better  go 
home.  You  are  very  unwell." 

"  Silence,  once  more.  I  tell  you, 
Burrage,  it  cannot  be.  This  business 
must  not  be  neglected.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Mrs  Allcraft,  explaining  the 
reason  of  my  absence.  You  will  your- 
self deliver  the  letter  to  her,  with  your 
own  hands,  Burrage.  You  hear  me?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  faltered  Burrage,  wish- 
ing himself  deaf. 

"  Veiy  well.  I  have  no  more  to 
say.  Good-by — good-night." 

"  Good-night,  sir,"  said  the  man, 
walking  slowly  off. 

i  ".Stay,  Burrage.  You  are  a  true 
old  friend — my  oldest.  Give  me  your 
Jiand.  I  have  spoken  unkindly — very 


harshly  and  cruelly  to-day.  Do  not 
think  ill  of  me.  My  temper  has  been 
soured  by  the  troubles  of  life.  You  for- 
give me  for  my  anger — do  you  not?" 

The  old  man  did  not  answer.  He 
could  not.  He  held  the  hand  of  his 
master  tightly  in  his  own.  He  drew 
it  to  his  lips  and  kissed  it ;  and  then, 
ashamed  not  of  the  act,  but  of  his 
unmanly  tears,  he  walked  slowly  to 
the  door,  and  quitted  the  room — his 
head  bending  to  the  earth,  whence  it 
never  again  was  raised. 

Two  hours  later  Michael  was  many 
miles  away.  He  had  followed  to  his 
humble  home  the  aged  man  who  had 
that  morning  paid  his  substance  into 
the  bank.  Much  as  he  had  to  answer 
for,  Michael  could  not  bear  to  carry 
about  with  him  the  knowledge  that 
he  had  ruined  and  destroyed  the  grey- 
haired  labourer.  Why  and  how  it 
was  that  he  felt  so  acutely  for  the 
stranger,  and  selected  him  from  the 
hundreds  who  were  beggared  by  his 
failure,  it  is  impossible  to  guess.  It 
is  certain  that  he  restored  every  six- 
pence that  had  been  deposited  in  the 
morning,  and  could  not  die  until  he 
had  done  so.  Where  Allcraft  passed 
the  night  was  never  known.  He  was 
punctual  to  his  appointment  on  the 
following  morning ;  and  so  was  Mr 
Bellamy.  It  is  due  to  the  latter  to 
state,  that,  at  the  latest  moment,,  he 
was  willing,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to 
settle  the  difference  without  proceed- 
ing to  extreme  measures.  All  that  a 
man  could  offer,  who  did  not  wish  to 
be"  suspected  of  rank  cowardice,  he  of- 
fered without  reservation.  But  All- 
craft  was  inexorable.  He  repeated 
his  insult  on  the  field ;  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  make  him 
accountable  for  his  words  at  the  point 
of  the  pistol — to  receive  and  give 

THE  SATISFACTION  OF  A  GENTLEMAN. 

Whatever  satisfaction  the  mangled 
corpse  of  a  man  whom  he  had  deeply 
injured,  could  afford  the  high-born  Mr 
Bellamy,  that  gentleman  enjoyed  in  a 
very  few  minutes  after  his  arrival;  for 
he  shot  his  antagonist  in  the  mouth, 
saw  him  spinning  in  the  air,  and  after- 
wards lying  at  his  feet — an  object  that 
he  could  not  recognize — a  spectacle 
for  devils  to  rejoice  in.  Happy  the 
low-born  man  who  may  not  have  or 
feel  such  exquisite  and  noble  SATIS- 
FACTION ! 
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Allcraft  was  not  cold  before  Mr 
Bellamy  was  at  sea,  sailing  for  France. 
The  latter  had  not  put  his  feet  upon 
foreign  soil,  before  his  property  was 
seized  by  hungry  creditors.  The  bank 
was  closed.  Burrage  himself  pasted 
on  the  shutters  the  paper  that  notified 
its  failure.  Augustus  Theodore  Bram- 
mel  heard  of  the  stoppage  whilst  he 
was  at  breakfast,  sipping  chocolate ; 
and  greatly  he  rejoiced  thereat.  His 
delight  was  sensibly  diminished  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  when  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  informing  him  of  his 
father's  death,  and  an  intimation  from 
a  lawyer,  that  every  farthing  which 
he  inherited  would  be  taken  from  him, 
as  goods  and  chattels,  for  the  dis- 
charge of  claims  which  the  creditors 


of  the  bank  might  have  against  him. 
Later  in  the  day,  he  heard  of  Allcraft' s 
death  and  Bellamy's  escape,  and  then 
he  rushed  into  a  chemist's  shop  and 
bought  an  ounce  of  arsenic;  but  after 
he  had  purchased  it,  he  had  not  heart 
enough  to  swallow  it.  Enraged  be- 
yond expression — knowing  not  what 
to  do,  nor  upon  whom  to  vent  his  rage 
— it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  to  visit 
Mrs  Allcraft,  and  to  worry  her  with 
his  complaints.  He  hurried  to  her 
house,  and  forced  himself  into  her  pre- 
sence. We  will  not  follow  him,  for 
grief  is  sacred ;  and  who  that  had  the 
heart  of  man,  would  desecrate  the 
hearth  hallowed  by  affliction,  deep 
and  terrible  as  that  of  our  poor  Mar- 
garet? 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  VICABAGE. 


Our  history  began  at  the  Vicarage ; 
there  let  it  end.  It  is  a  cheerful  sum- 
mer's morning,  and  Margaret  sits  in 
the  study  of  her  Mend  Mr  Middleton, 
who  has  learned  to  look  upon  his 
charge  as  upon  a  daughter.  She  is 
still  attired  in  widow's  weeds,  but 
looks  more  composed  and  happy  than 
when  we  saw  her  many  months  ago 
there. 

"  You  will  not  leave  us,  then,"  said 
the  good  vicar ;  "  we  have  not  tired 
you  yet  ?  " 

u  No,"  answered  Margaret,  with  a 
sweet  contented  smile,  "  here  must  I 
live  and  die.  My  duties  will  not  suf- 
fer me  to  depart,  even  were  I  so  in- 
clined. What  would  my  children  do  ?  " 

"Ah,  what  indeed?  The  school 
would  certainly  go  to  rack  and  ruin." 

"  And  my  old  friends,  the  Harpers 
and  the  Wakefields  ?  " 

"  Why,  the  old  ladies  would  very 
soon  die  of  a  broken  heart,  no  doubt 
of  it ;  and  then,  there's  our  dispensary 


and  little  hospital.  Why,  where  should 
we  look  for  a  new  apothecary  ?  " 

"  These  are  but  the  worst  days  of 
my  life,  Mr  Middleton,  which  I  dedi- 
cate to  usefulness.  How  am  I  to  make 
good  the  deficiency  of  earlier  years  ?  " 

"  By  relying,  my  dear  madam, 
upon  the  grace  and  love  of  Heaven, 
who  in  mercy  regards  not  what  we 
have  been,  but  what  we  are." 

"  And  is  there  pardon  for  so  great 
a  sinner  ?  " 

"  Doubt  it  not,  dear  lady.  Had 
you  not  been  loved,  you  never  would 
have  been  chastised — you  would  never 
have  become  an  obedient  and  willing 
child.  Be  sure,  dear  Mrs  Allcraft, 
that  having  repented,  you  are  pardoned 
and  reconciled  to  your  Father.  Pray, 
hold  fast  to  this  conviction.  You  have 
reason  to  believe  it ;  for  truly  you  have 
not  despised  the  chastening  of  the  Lord, 
nor  fainted  when  you  were  rebuked  of 
him'." 
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K1EFF. 
TBANSLATKD  FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  OF  IVAN  KOZLOFF.     BY  T.  B.  SHAW. 


O  KIEFF  !  where  religion  ever  seemeth 

To  light  existence  in  our  native  land ; 

Where  o'er  Petcherskoi's  dome  the  bright  cross  gleameth, 

Like  some  fair  star,  that  still  in  heaven  doth  stand ; 

Where,  like  a  golden  sheet,  around  thee  streameth 

Thy  plain,  and  meads  that  far  away  expand ; 

And  by  thy  hoary  wall,  with  ceaseless  motion, 

Old  Dnieper's  foaming  swell  sweeps  on  to  ocean. 

How  oft  to  thee  in  spirit  have  I  panted, 
O  holy  city,  country  of  my  heart ! 
How  oft,  in  vision,  have  I  gazed  enchanted 
On  thy  fair  towers — a  sainted  thing  thou  art ! — 
By  Lavra's  walls  or  Dnieper's  wave,  nor  wanted 
A  spell  to  draw  me  from  this  life  apart ; 
In  thee  my  country  I  behold,  victorious, 
Holy  and  beautiful,  and  great  and  glorious. 

The  moon  her  soft  ray  on  Petcherskoi  poureth, 
Its  domes  are  shining  in  the  river's  wave ; 
The  soul  the  spirit  of  the  past  adoreth, 
Where  sleeps  beneath  thee  many  a  holy  grave  : 
Vladimir's  shade  above  thee  calmly  soareth, 
Thy  towers  speak  of  the  sainted  and  the  brave ; 
Afar  I  gaze,  and  all  in  dreamy  splendour 
Breathes  of  the  past — a  spell  sublime  and  tender. 

There  fought  the  warriors  in  the  field  of  glory, 

Strong  in  the  faith,  against  their  country's  foe ; 

And  many  a  royal  flower  yon  palace  hoary, 

In  virgin  loveliness,  hath  seen  to  blow. 

And  Bayari  sang  to  them  the  noble  story, 

And  secret  rapture  in  their  breast  did  glow ; 

Hark !  midnight  sounds — that  brazen  voice  is  dying — 

A  day  to  meet  the  vanish'd  days  is  flying. 

Where  are  the  valiant  ? — the  resistless  lances — 
The  brands  that  were  as  lightning  when  they  waved  ? 
Where  are  the  beautiful — whose  sunny  glances 
Our  fathers,  with  such  potency,  enslaved  ? 
Where  is  the  bard,  whose  song  no  more  entrances  ? 
Ah !  that  deep  bell  hath  answer'd  what  I  craved : 
And  thou  alone,  by  these  grey  walls,  O  river ! 
Murmurest,  Dnieper,  still,  and  flow'st  for  ever. 
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1  Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  soa,  puft  up  with  wind, 
Rage  liko  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 
Have  I  not  in  the  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets  clang?" 

SHAKSPF.ARE. 


AT  daybreak,  the  bustle  of  the 
camp  awoke  me.  I  rose  hastily, 
mounted  my  horse,  and  spurred  to  the 
rendezvous  of  the  general  staff.  No- 
thing could  be  more  "animated  than 
the  scene  before  me,  and  which  spread 
to  the  utmost  reach  of  view.  The 
advance  of  the  combined  forces  had 
moved  at  early  dawn,  and  the  columns 
were  seen  far  away,  ascending  the 
sides  of  a  hilly  range  by  different 
routes,  sometimes  penetrating  through 
the  forest,  and  catching  the  lights  of 
a  brilliant  rising  sun  on  their  plumes 
and  arms.  The  sound  of  their  trum- 
pets and  bands  was  heard  from  time 
to  time,  enriched  by  the  distance,  and 
coming  on  the  fresh  morning  breeze, 
with  something  of  its  freshness,  to  the 
ear  and  the  mind.  The  troops  now 
passing  under  the  knoll  on  which  the 
commander-m-ehief  and  his  staff  had 
taken  their  stand,  were  the  main 
body,  and  were  Austrian,  fine-looking 
battalions,  superbly  uniformed,  and 
covered  with  military  decorations,  the 
fruits  of  the  late  Turkish  campaigns, 
and  the  picked  troops  of  an  empire  of 
thirty  millions  of  men.  Nothing  could 
be  more  brilliant,  novel,  or  picturesque, 
than  the  display  of  this  admirable 
force,  as  it  moved  in  front  of  the  rising 
ground  on  which  our  cortege  stood. 

"  You  will  now  see,"  said  Varn- 
horst,  who  sat  curbing,  with  no  slight 
difficulty,  his  fiery  Ukraine  charger  at 
my  side,  "  the  troops  of  countries  of 
which  Europe,  in  general,  knows  no 
more  than  of  the  tribes  of  the  new 
world.  The  Austrian  sceptre  brings 
into  the  field  all  the  barbaric  amis 
and  costumes  of  the  border  land  of 
Christendom  and  the  Turk." 

Varahorst,  familiar  with  every  ser- 
vice of  the  continent,  was  a  capital 
cicerone,  and  I  listened  with  strong 
inteivst  as  ho  pronounced  the  names, 
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and  gave  little  characteristic  anecdotes, 
of  the  gallant  regiments  that  suc- 
cessively wheeled  at  the  foot  of  the 
slope — the  Archducal  grenadiers — the 
Eugene  battalion,  which  had  won 
their  horse-tails  at  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  —  the  Lichtensteins,  who 
had  stormed  Belgrade — the  Imperial 
Guard,  a  magnificent  corps,  who  had 
led  the  last  assault  on  the  Grand 
Vizier's  lines,  and  finished  the  war. 
The  light  infantry  of  Maria  Theresa, 
and  the  Hungarian  grenadiers  and 
cuirassiers,  a  mass  of  steel  and  gold, 
closed  the  march  of  the  main  body. 
Nothing  could  be  more  splendid.  And 
all  this  was  done  under  the  perpetual 
peal  of  trumpets,  and  the  thunder  of 
drums  and  gongs,  that  seemed  absolute- 
ly to  shake  the  air.  It  was  completely 
the  Miltonic  march  and  harmony — 

"  Sonorous    metal    blowing    martial 
sounds." 

But  I  was  now  to  witness  a  still  more 
spirit-stirring  scene. 

The  trampling  of  a  multitude  of 
horse,  and  the  tossing  of  lances  and 
banners  in  the  distance,  suddenly 
turned  all  eyes  in  their  direction. 

"Now,  prepare,"  said  the  Count, 
u  for  a  sight,  perhaps  not  altogether 
so  soldierlike,  but  fully  as  much  to  my 
taste,  as  the  buff-belt  and  grenadiers' - 
cap  formality  of  the  line.  You  shall 
see  the  Austrian  flankers — every  corps 
equipped  after  its  native  fashion.  And 
whatever  our  martinets  may  say, 
there  is  nothing  that  gives  such  spirits 
to  the  soldier,  as  dressing  according 
to  the  style  of  his  own  country.  My 
early  service  was  in  Transylvania; 
and  if  I  were  to  choose  troops  for  a 
desperate  service,,!  say — give  me  either 
the  man  of  the  hill,  or  the  man  of  the 
forest,  exactly  in  the  coat  of  the  cha* 
mois-shooter,  or  the  wolf-hunter." 


82 

He  had  scarcely  pointed  my  atten- 
tion to  the  movement,  when  the  whole 
body  of  the  rearguard  was  in  full  and 
rapid  advance.  The  plain  was  literally 
covered  with  those  irregulars,  who 
swept  on  like  a  surge,  or  rather,  from 
the  diversity  of  their  colours,  and  the 
vast  half-circle  which  they  formed  on 
the  ground,  a  living  rainbow.  Part 
were  infantry  and  part  cavalry,  but 
they  were  so  intermingled,  and  the 
motion  of  all  was  so  rapid,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  mark  the  distinction.  From 
my  recollection  of  the  history  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  I  felt  a  double 
interest  in  the  sight  of  the  different 
castes  and  classes  of  the  service,  which 
I  had  hitherto  known  only  by  name. 
Thus  passed  before  me  the  famous 
Croatian  companies — the  Pandours, 
together  forming  the  finest  outpost 
troops  of  the  army — the  free  compa- 
nies of  the  Tyrol,  the  first  marksmen 
of  the  empire,  a  fine  athletic  race,  with 
the  eagle's  feather  in  their  broad  hats, 
and  the  sinewy  step  of  the  mountaineer 
— the  lancers  of  the  Bannat,  first-rate 
videttes,  an  Albanian  division,  which 
had  taken  service  with  Austria  on  the 
close  of  the  war ;  and,  independently 
of  all  name  and  order,  a  cloud  of 
-wild  cavalry,  Turk,  Christian,  and 
barbarian,  who  followed  the  campaign 
for  its  chances,  and  galloped,  sported, 
and  charged  each  other  like  the  Arabs 
of  the  desert. 

The  late  triumphs  of  the  Imperial 
arms  in  Turkey  had  even  enhanced 
the  customary  display,  and  the  stan- 
dards of  the  cavalry,  and  colours  of  the 
battalions,  were  stiff  with  the  embroi- 
dered titles  of  captured  fortresses  and 
conquered  fields.  Turkish  instruments 
of  music  figured  among  the  troops, 
and  the  captive  horse-tails  were  con- 
spicuous in  more  than  one  corps, 
which  had  plucked  down  the  pride  of 
the  Moslem.  The  richness  and  variety 
of  this  extraordinary  spectacle  struck 
me  as  so  perfectly  Oriental,  that  I 
might  have  imagined  myself  suddenly 
transferred  to  Asia,  and  looked  for  the 
pasha  and  his  spahis  ;  or  even  for  the 
rajah,  his  elephants,  and  his  turbancd 
spearmen.  But  all  this  gay  splendour 
has  long  since  been  changed.  The 
Croats  are  now  regulars,  and  all  the 
rest  have  followed  their  example. 

My  admiration  was  so  loud,  that  it 
caught  the  ear  of  the  duke.  He  turn- 
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ed  his  quick  countenance  on  me,  and 
said — u  Tell  our  friends  at  home,  M. 
Marston,  what  you  have  seen  to-day. 
I  presume  you  know  that  Maria  The- 
resa was  a  first-rate  soldier ;  or,  at 
least,  she  had  the  happy  art  of  finding 
them.  You  may  see  Laudolm's  hand 
in  her  battalions.  As  for  the  light  troops, 
Europe  can  show  nothing  superior 
in  their  kind.  Trcnk's  Pandours,  and 
Nadasti's  hussars  were  worth  an  army 
to  Austria,  from  the  first  Silesian  war 
down  to  the  last  shot  fired  in  Ger- 
many. But  follow  me,  and  you  shall 
see  the  work  of  another  great  master." 
We  spurred  across  the  plain  to  the 
mouth  of  a  deep,  wooded  defile, 
through  which  the  Prussian  grand 
corps  cTarme'e  were  advancing.  The 
brigades  which  now  met  our  view 
were  evidently  of  a  different  charac- 
ter from  the  Austrian ;  their  uni- 
forms of  the  utmost  simplicity  ;  their 
march  utterly  silent ;  the  heads  of  the 
columns  observing  their  distances  with 
such  accuracy,  that,  on  a  signal,  they 
could  have  been  instantly  formed  in 
order  of  battle;  every  movement  of 
the  main  body  simply  directed  by  a 
flag  carried  from  hill  to  hill,  and  even 
the  battalion  movements  marked  by 
the  mere  waving  of  a  sword.  Even 
their  military  music  was  of  a  pecu- 
liarly soft  and  subdued  character.  On 
niy  observing  this  to  Yarnhorst,  his 
reply  was — u  That  this  was  one  of 
the  favourite  points  of  the  Great  Fre- 
derick. '  I  hate  drums  in  the  march,' 
said  the  king,  '  they  do  nothing  but 
confuse  the  step.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  beat  at  the  head  of  the  co- 
lumn takes  time  to  reach  the  rear. 
Besides,  the  drum  deafens  the  ear. 
Keep  it,  therefore,  for  the  battle,  when 
the  more  noise  the  better.'  He  also 
placed  the  band  in  the  centre  of  the 
column.  '  If  they  are  fond  of  music,' 
said  he,  '  why  should  not  every  man 
have  his  share  ? ' " 

The  steady  advance,  the  solid 
force,  and  the  sweet  harmony,  almost 
realized  the  noble  poetic  conception — 

"  Anon  they  move 

In  perfect  phalanx,  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes   and  soft  recorders,  such  as 

raised 

To  heights  of  noblest  temper  heroes  old 
Arming  to  battle  ;  and  instead  of  rage, 
Deliberate  valour  breathed,  firm  and  un- 
moved 
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"With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul 
retreat." 

It  is  true  that  they  wanted  the 
picturesque  splendour  of  ancient 
warfare.  The  ten  thousand  ban- 
ners, with  orient  colours  waving,  the 
"  forest  huge  of  spears,"  the  "  throng- 
ing helms,"  and  "  serried  shields,  in 
thick  array  of  depth  immeasurable." 
But  if  the  bayonet,  the  lance,  and  even 
the  cannon  offered  less  to  the  eye, 
the  true  source  of  the  grandeur  of  war 
was  there — the  power,  the  tremen- 
dous impulse,  the  materiel  of  those 
shocks  which  convulse  nations — the 
marshalled  strength,  fierce  science, 
and  stern  will,  before  which  the  works 
of  man  perish  like  chaff  before  the 
wind,  and  the  glory  of  nations  va- 
nishes like  a  shade. 

While  the  last  of  the  troops  were 
defiling  before  the  duke  and  his  staff, 
a  courier  brought  up  despatches. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  duke,  after 
glancing  at  one  of  the  papers,  "  the 
army  of  the  Prince  de  Coiide  is  in 
march  to  join  us.  They  have  already 
reached  the  neighbourhood.  We  must 
now  lose  no  time.  M.  Marston,  you 
will  report  to  your  Government  what 
you  have  seen  to-day.  We  are  in 
inarch  for  Paris." 

Varnhorst  and  Guiscard  were  now 
summoned  to  the  side  of  the  duke  ;  a 
spot  was  found  where  we  might  shelter 
ourselves  from  the  overpowering  blaze 
of  the  sun  ;  the  successive  despatches 
were  opened;  a  large  map  of  the 
routes  from  Champagne  to  the  capi- 
tal was  laid  on  the  ground ;  and  we 
dismounted,  and,  sitting  together,  like 
old  comrades,  we  held  our  little  coun- 
cil of  war. 

"  I  can  make  nothing  of  my  French 
correspondents  in  general,"  said  the 
duke,  after  perusing  a  long  letter,  "but 
M.  le  Comtc  writes  like  Cagliostro. 
He  has  evidently  some  prodigious 
secret,  which  he  is  determined  to  en- 
velope in  still  deeper  secrecy.  He 
tells  me  that  La  Fayette  has  fled ; 
but  when,  where,  or  for  what  pur- 
pose, is  all  equally  an  enigma.  In  one 
sentence  of  his  letter  he  would  per- 
suade me  that  all  France  is  disorgan- 
ized, and  in  the  next,  that  it  is  more 
resolved  to  resist  than  ever.  Paris 
is  prepared  to  rise  at  the  first  sight  of 
the  white  flag,  and  Paris  is  sending 


out  six  thousand  men  every  three 
hours  to  join  the  republican  force  in 
the  field.  Paris  is  in  despair.  Paris 
is  in  furious  exultation.  How  am  I 
to  understand  all  this  ?  Even  in  his 
postscript  he  tells  me,  in  one  breath, 
that  the  whole  of  the  strong  places  in 
our  front  are  filled  with  national  guards,, 
and  that  no  less  than  seven  corps  of 
troops  of  the  line  are  prepared  to  fight 
us  in  the  plains  of  Champagne ;  and 
that  we  have  only  to  push  on  to  take 
the  towns — charge  the  troops  of  the 
line  to  see  them  disperse — and  advance 
within  ten  leagues  of  Paris  to  extin- 
guish the  rebellion,  set  the  royal  fa- 
mily free,  and  restore  the  monarchy." 

The  mysterious  letter  was  handed 
round  our  circle  in  succession,  and 
seemed  equally  beyond  comprehension 
to  us  all.  We  had  yet  to  learn  the  tem- 
perament of  a  capital,  where  every  half- 
hour  produced  a  total  change  of  the 
popular  mind.  The  letter,  fantastiT 
cally  expressed  as  it  was,  conveyed 
the  true  condition  of  the  hour.  The 
picture  was  true,  but  the  countenance 
changed  every  moment.  He  might 
as  well  have  given  the  colours  of  a 
cloud. 

I  had  now  entered  on  a  course  of 
adventure  the  most  exciting  of  all 
others,  and  at  the  most  exciting  time 
of  life.  But  all  the  world  round  me 
was  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Every 
nation  of  Europe  was  throwing  open 
its  armoury,  and  preparing  its  wea- 
pons for  the  field.  The  troops  invad- 
ing France  were  palpably  no  more 
than  the  advanced  guards  of  Prussia 
and  Austria.  Even  with  all  my  inex- 
perience, I  foresaw  that  the  war  would 
differ  from  all  the  past ;  that  it  would 
be,  not  a  war  of  tactics,  but  a  war  of 
opinion  ;  that  not  armies,  but  the  peo- 
ple marshalled  into  hosts,  would  be 
ultimately  the  deciders  of  the  victory ; 
and  that  on  whichever  side  the  popular 
feeling  was  more  serious,  persevering, 
and  intense,  there  the  triumph  would 
be  gained.  I  must  still  confess,  how- 
ever, in  disparagment  to  my  military 
sagacity,  that  I  was  totally  unprepar- 
ed for  the  gallant  resistance  of  the 
French  recruits.  What  can  they  do 
without  officers  ?— ten  thousand  of 
whom  had  been  noblesse,  and  were 
now  emigrants  ?  What  can  they  do 
without  a  commissariat,  what  can 
they  do  without  pay,  and  who  is  to 
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pay  them  in  a  bankrupt  nation?  Those 
were  the  constant  topics  at  head-quar- 
ters. We  were  marching  to  an  as- 
sured victory.  France  was  at  an  end. 
We  should  remodel  the  Government, 
and  teach  the  sans  culottes  the  hazard 
of  trying  the  trade  of  politicians. 

There  was  but  one  man  in  the  camp 
who  did  not  coincide  in  those  glitter- 
ing visions.  Let  me  once  more  do 
Justice  to  a  prince  whose  character 
has  been  affected  by  the  caprices  of 
fortune.  The  Duke  of  Brunswick's 
language  to  me,  as  we  saw  the  rEri- 
color  waving  on  the  walls  of  Longwy, 
the  first  fortress  which  lay  in  our  road, 
Was — u  Sir,  your  court  must  not  be 
deceived.  We  shall  probably  take  the 
town,  and  defeat  its  wavering  army ; 
but  up  to  this  moment,  we  have  not 
been  joined  by  a  single  peasant.  The 
population  are  againt  us.  This  is  not 
a  German  war ;  it  is  more  like  yours 
in  America.  I  have  but  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men  against 
twenty-five  millions."  To  my  remark, 
"  that  there  might  be  a  large  body  of 
concealed  loyalty  in  France,  which 
onlv  waited  the  advance  of  the  Al- 
lies^  to  declare  itself,"  his  calm  and 
.grave  reply  was  :  u  That  I  must  not 
suffer  my  Government  to  suppose 
him  capable  of  abandoning  the  royal 
cause,  while  there  was  hope  in  mili- 
tary means.  That  it  was  his  deter- 
mination to  hazard  all  things  rather 
than  chill  the  coalition.  But  this  let 
me  impress  upon  your  Ministry,"  said 
he,  with  his  powerful  eye  turned  full 
on  me  ;  "  that  if  intrigue  in  the  Ger- 
man cabinets,  or  tardiness  on  the  part 
of  yours,  shall  be  suffered  to  impede 
my  progress,  all  is  at  an  end.  I  know 
the  French ;  if  we  pause,  they  will 
pour  on.  If  we  do  not  reach  Paris, 
we  must  prepare  to  defend  Berlin  and 
Vienna.  If  the  war  is  not  ended 
within  a  month,  it  may  last  for  those 
twenty  years." 

The  commander-iii-chief  was  true 
to  his  word.  He  lost  no  time.  Be- 
fore night  our  batteries  were  in  full 
play  upon  the  bastions  of  Longwy, 
and  as  our  tents  had  not  yet  overtaken 
us,  I  lay  down  under  a  vineyard  shed 
in  a  circle  of  the  staff,  with  our  cloaks 
for  our  pillows,  listening  to  the  roar 
of  our  artillery ;  until  it  mingled  with 
my  dream?. 

We  were  on  horse  an,  ho\ir  before 


daybreak,  and  the  cannonade  still  con- 
tinued heavy.  It  was  actively  return- 
ed, and  the  ramparts  were  a  circuit  of 
fire.  As  a  spectacle,  nothing  could  be 
more  vivid,  striking,  and  full  of  inte- 
rest. To  wait  for  the  S!OAV  approaches 
of  a  formal  siege  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Intelligence  had  reached  us  that 
the  scattered  French  armies,  having 
now  ascertained  the  point  at  which 
the  burst  over  the  frontier  was  to  be 
made,  had  been  suddenly  combined, 
and  had  taken  a  strong  position  di- 
rectly in  our  way  to  the  capital.  A 
protracted  siege  would  raise  the  coun- 
try in  our  rear,  and,  thus  placed  be- 
tween two  fires,  the  grand  army  might 
find  itself  paralysed  at  the  first  step 
of  the  campaign.  The  place  must  be 
battered  until  a  breach  was  made,  and 
stormed  a  la  Turque.  Our  anxiety  du- 
ring the  day  was  indescribable.  With 
our  telescopes  constantly  in  our  hands, 
we  watched  the  effect  of  every  new 
discharge;  we  galloped  from  hill  to 
hill  with  the  impatience  of  men  in  ac- 
tual combat,  and  every  eye  and  tongue 
was  busy  in  calculating1  the  distances, 
the  power  of  guns,  and  the  time  which 
the  crumbling  works  would  take  to  fill 
up  the  ditch.  The  reports  of  the  en- 
gineers, towards  evening,  announced 
that  a  practicable  breach  was  made, 
and  three  battalions  of  Austrian  gre- 
nadiers, and  as  many  of  Prussians, 
were  ordered  under  arms  for  the  as- 
sault. To  make  this  gallant  enter- 
prize  more  conspicuous,  the  whole 
army  was  formed  in  columns,  and 
marched  to  the  heights,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  fortress.  The 
fire  from  the  batteries  UOAV  became  a 
continued  roar,  and  the  guns  of  Long- 
wy, whose  fire  had  slackened  during 
the  day,  answered  them  with  an  equal 
thunder ;  the  space  between  was  soon 
covered  with  smoke,  and  when  the 
battalions  of  grenadiers  moved  down 
the  hillside,  and  plunged  into  the  val- 
ley, they  looked  like  masses  of  men 
disappearing  into  the  depths  of  ocean. 
The  anxiety  now  grew  intense.  I 
hardly  breathed;  and  yet  I  had  a 
mingled  sensation  of  delight,  eager- 
ness, and  yet  of  uncertainty,  to  which 
nothing  that  I  had  ever  felt  before 
was  comparable.  I  longed  to  follow 
those  brave  men  to  the  assault,  and 
probably  would  have  made  some  such 
extravagant  blunder,  but  for  seeing 
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Varnhort-t's  broad  visage  turned  on 
nic  with  a  look  of  that  quiet  humour 
which,  of  all  things  on  earth,  soonest 
brings  a  man  to  his  senses.  "  My 
good  friend,"  said  he,  u  however  fine 
this  affair  may  be,  live  in  hope  of 
seeing  something  finer.  Never  be 
shot  at  Longwy,  when  you  may  have 
n  chance  of  scaling  the  walls  of  Paris. 
1  have  made  a  vow  never  to  be  hang- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  a  revolution, 
nor  to  be  shot  in  the  beginning  of  a 
war.  But  come,  the  duke  is  beckon- 
ing to  us.  Let  us  follow  him." 

We  saw  the  general  and  his  staff 
galloping  from  the  ground  where  he 
had  remained  from  the  beginning  of 
the  assault,  to  a  height  still  more  ex- 
posed, and  where  the  guns  from  the 
fortress  were  tearing  up  the  soil.  From 
this  spot  a  large,  body  of  troops  were 
seen  rushing  from  the  gate  of  the  fort- 
ress, and  plunging  into  the  valley. 
The  result  of  this  powerful  sortie  was 
soon  heard,  for  every  thing  was  invi- 
sible under  the  thick  cloud,  which 
grew  thicker  every  moment,  in  the 
volleys  of  musketry,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  troops  on  both  sides.  Varn- 
horst  now  received  an  order  from 
the  chief  of  the  staff,  which  produced 
its  effect,  in  the  rush  of  a  squadron  of 
Prussian  cavalry  on  the  flank  of  the 
enemy's  column.  In  a  few  minutes 
it  was  broken,  and  we  saw  its  wrecks 
swept  along  the  side  of  the  hill.  An 
universal  shout  was  sent  up  from  the 
army,  and  our  next  sight  was  the 
ascent  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
standards,  gradually  rising  through  the 
smoke,  and  making  their  way  towards 
the  glacis.  They  had  reached  the  foot 
of  the  breach,  when  the  tire  of  the 
town  suddenly  ceased.  A  white  flag- 
waved  on  the  rampart,  and  the  drums 
of  the  garrison  beat  the  chamade. 
Longwy  had  surrendered !  All  now 
was  triumph  and  congratulation.  We 
flocked  round  the  duke,  and  hailed  his 
first  conquest  as  a  promise  of  perpetual 
success.  He  was  in  high  spirits  at  an 
achievement  which  was  so  important 
to  the  national  impression  of  his  ta- 
lents and  resources.  The  sortie  of  the 
garrison  had  given  the  capture  an  eclat 
which  could  not  have  been  obtained 
by  the  mere  surrender  of  a  strong- 
place.  But  the  most  important  point 
of  all  was,  the  surrender  before  the 
assault.  tv  The  sight  of  our  troops  is 
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enough,"  was  the  universal  conclusion. 
If  the  fortified  barrier  of  France  can- 
not resist,  what  will  be  done  by  troops 
as  raw  as  peasants,  and  officers  as  raw 
as  their  troops  V  The  capitulation  was 
a  matter  of  half  an  hour,  and  by  night- 
fall I  followed  the  duke  and  his  escort 
into  the  town.  It  was  illuminated  by 
order  of  the  conquerors ;  and,  whether 
bonyre  or  malyre,  it  looked  showy ; 
we  had  gazers  in  abundance,  as  the 
dashing  staff  caracoled  their  way 
through  the  streets.  I  observed,  how- 
ever, that  we  had  no  acclamations. 
To  have  hissed  us,  might  be  a  hazard- 
ous experiment,  while  so  many  Hu- 
lans  were  galloping  through  the  Grande 
Rue ;  but  we  got  no  smiles.  In  the 
midst  of  the  crowd,  I  met  Vamhorst 
steering  his  charger  with  no  small 
difficulty,  and  carrying  a  packet  of 
notes  in  his  hand.  "  Go  to  your  quar- 
ters, and  dress,"  said  my  good-hu- 
moured Mend.  ' '  You  will  have  a  busy 
night  of  it.  The  duke  has  invited  the 
Erench  commandant  and  his  officers 
to  dine  with  him,  and  we  are  to  have 
a  ball  and  supper  afterwards  for  the 
ladies.  Lose  no  time."  He  left  me 
wondering  at  the  new  world  into 
which  I  had  fallen,  and  strongly 
doubting  that  he  would  be  able  to  fill 
up  his  ball-room.  But  I  was  mis- 
taken. The  dinner  was  handsomely 
attended,  and  the  ball  more  hand- 
somely still,  "  Fortune  de  la  guerre," 
reconciled  the  gallant  captains  of  the 
garrison  to  the  change;  and  they 
fully  enjoyed  the  contrast  between  a 
night  on  the  ramparts,  and  the  hours 
spent  at  the  Prussian  generalissimo's 
splendidly  furnished  table.  The  ball 
which  followed  exhibited  a  crowd  of 
the  belles  of  Longwy,  all  as  happy  as 
dress  and  dancing  could  make  them. 
It  was  a  charming  episode  in  the  sul- 
len history  of  campaigning,  and  be- 
fore I  flung  myself  on  the  embroidered 
sofa  of  the  mayor's  drawing-room, 
where  my  billet  had  been  given  for  the 
night,  I  was  on  terms  of  eternal 
u  friendship"  with  a  whole  group  of 
classic  beauties — Aspasias,  Psyches, 
and  Cleopatras. 

But  neither  love  nor  luxury,  neither 
the  smiles  of  the  fair  Champa gnaises, 
nor  the  delight  of  treading  on  the 
ti'sselated  floors,  and  feasting  on  the 
richness  of  municipal  tables,  could 
now  detain  us.  We  were  hi  our  sad- 
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dies  by  daybreak,  and  with  horses 
that  outstripped  the  wind,  with  hearts 
light  as  air,  and  with  prospects  of 
endless  victory  and  orders  and  ho- 
nours innumerable  before  us,  we  gal- 
loped along,  preceded,  surrounded,  and 
followed  by  the  most  showy  squa- 
drons that  ever  wore  lace  and  feathers. 
-The  delight  of  this  period  was  inde- 
scribable. ,  It  was  to  me  a  new  birth 
of  faculties  that  resembled  a  new  sense 
of  being,  a  buoyant  and  elastic  light- 
ness of  feelings  and  frame.  The  pure 
air;  the  perpetual  change  of  scene;  the 
novelty  of  the  landscape ;  the  restless 
and  vivid  variety  of  events,  and  those 
too  of  the  most  powerful  and  compre- 
hensive nature  ;  the  superb  display  of 
the  finest  army  that  the  Continent  had 
sent  to  war  for  the  last  hundred 
years ;  and  all  this  excitement  and 
enjoyment,  with  an  unrivaled  vista  of 
matchless  conquest  in  the  horizon,  a 
triumphal  march  through  the  pro- 
vinces, to  be  consummated  b}rthe  peace 
of  Europe  in  Paris,  filled  even  my  vex- 
ed and  wearied  spirit  with  new  life. 
If  I  am  right  in  my  theory,  that  the 
mind  reaches  stages  of  its  growth  with 
as  much  distinctness  as  the  frame, 
this  was  one  of  them.  I  was  conscious 
from  this  time  of  a  more  matured 
view  of  human  being,  of  a  clearer 
-knowledge  of  its  impulses,  of  a  more 
vigorous,  firm,  and  enlarged  capacity 
for  dealing  with  the  real  concerns  of 
life.  I  still  loved;  and,  strange,  hope- 
less, and  bewildering  as  that  passion 
was  in  the  breast  of  one  who  seemed 
destined  to  all  the  diversities  of  for- 
tune— it  remained  without^  relief,  or 
relaxation  through  all.  It  was  the 
vein  of  gold,  or  perhaps  the  stream  of 
fire,  beneath  the  soil,  inaccessible  to 
the  power  of  change  on  the  surface, 
but  that  surface  undergoing  every  im- 
pulse and  influence  of  art  and  nature. 
The  army  now  advanced  unoppos- 
ed. Still  we  received  neither  cheers 
nor  reinforcements  from  the  popula- 
tion. Yet  we  had  now  begun  to  be 
careless  on  the  topic.  The  intelli- 
gence from  Paris  was  favourable  in 
all  the  leading  points.  The  king  was 
resuming  his  popularity,  though  still 
a  prisoner.  The  Jacobins  were  ex- 
hibiting signs  of  terror,  though  still 
masters  of  every  thing.  The  recruits 
were  running  away,  though  the  decree 
.for  the  general  rising  of  the  country 


was  arming  the  people.  In  short,  the 
news  was  exactly  of  that  checkered 
order  which  was  calculated  to  put  us 
all  in  the  highest  spirits.  The  sub- 
mission of  Paris,  at  least  until  we 
were  its  conquerors,  would  have  de- 
prived us  of  a  triumph  on  the  spot, 
and  the  proclamation  of  a  general 
peace  would  have  been  received  as 
the  command  for  a  general  mourning. 

The  duke  was  in  the  highest  anima- 
tion, and  he  talked  to  every  one  round 
him,  as  we  marched  along,  with  more 
than  condescension.  He  was  easy, 
familiar,  and  flushed  with  approaching 
victory.  "  We  have  now,"  said  he, 
"broken  through  the  'iron  barrier,' 
the  pride  of  Vauban,  and  the  boast  of 
France  for  these  hundred  years.  To- 
morrow Verdun  will  fall.  The  com- 
mandant of  Thionville,  in  desperation 
at  the  certainty  of  our  taking  the  town 
by  assault,  has  shot  himself,  and  the 
keys  are  on  their  way  to  me.  Nothing 
but  villages  now  lie  in  our  road,  and 
once  past  those  heights,1'  and  he 
pointed  to  a  range  of  woody  hills  on 
^the  far  horizon,  "and  we  shall  send 
*  our  light  troops  enpromenadetoParis" 
We  all  responded  in  our  various  ways 
of  congratulation. 

"  Apropos,"  said  the  duke,  applying 
to  me,  "  M.  Marston,  you  have  been 
later  on  the  spot  than  any  of  us.  What 
can  you  tell  of  this  M.  Dumourier, 
who,  I  see  from  my  letters,  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  forlorn  hope  of  France 
— the  command  of  the  broken  armies 
of  Lafayette  and  Luckner  ?  " 

My  answer  was  briefly  a  hope  that 
the  new  general  would  be  as  much 
overmatched  by  the  duke's  fortunes  in 
the  field,  as  he  had  been  by  party  in 
the  capital.  "  Still,  he  seemed  to  me 
a  clever,  and  even  a  remarkable  man, 
however  inexperienced  as  a  soldier." 

"  If  he  is  the  officer  of  that  name 
who  served  in  the  last  French  war,  he  is 
an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,"  observed 
the  duke.  ' '  I  remember  him  perfectly. 
He  was  a  mere  boy,  who,  in  a  rash 
skirmish  with  some  of  our  hussars,  was 
wounded  severely  and  taken  prisoner. 
But  as  I  learned  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  French  literateur  of  some  emi- 
nence whom  I  had  met  in  Paris,  and  as 
I  had  conceived  a  favourable  opinion 
of  the  young  soldier's  gallantry,  I  gave 
him  his  parole  and  sent  him*  back  to 
his  family,  who,  I  think,  were  Proven- 
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cals.  He  was  unquestionably  spirited 
and  intelligent,  and  with  experience 
might  make  either  minister  or  general ; 
but  as  he  has  begun  by  failure  in  the  one 
capacity,  it  will  be  our  business  to  show 
him  that  he  may  find  success  equally 
difficult  in  another.  At  all  events,  we 
have  nothing  but  this  minister-general 
between  us  and  Notre-Dame.  He 
has  taken  up  a  position  on  the  Ar- 
gonne  ridge  in  our  front.  To  force  it 
will  be  but  an  affair  of  three  hours. 
Adieu,  gentlemen."  He  put  spurs  to 
his  horse,  and  galloped  to  one  of  the 
columns  which  approached  with  trum- 
pets sounding,  bearing  the  captured 
banner  of  the  church  tower  of  Long- 
wy. 

The  world  was  now  before  us,  and 
we  enjoyed  it  to  the  full.  Varnhorst 
and  I  were  inseparable,  and  feasted 
on  the  scene,  the  gaiety,  the  oddity 
of  the  various  characters,  which  cam- 
paigning developes  more  than  any 
mode  of  existence.  The  simple  meal, 
the  noon-rest  under  a  tree,  the  songs 
of  our  troopers,  the  dance  in  the  vil- 
lages, as  soon  as  the  peasantry  had 
discovered  that  we  did  not  eat  women 
and  children — even  the  consciousness 
of  a  life  wholly  without  care,  formed 
a  delicious  state  of  being.  "  If  this  is 
the  life  of  the  Arab,"  I  often  was  ready 
to  exclaim,  "  what  folly  would  it  be 
in  him  to  leave  the  Avilderness !  If 
the  Esquimaux  can  sleep  through  one 
half  of  the  year  and  revel  through  the 
other,  is  he  not  the  true  philosopher 
in  the  midst  of  his  frost  and  snow  ?" 
Guiscard,  who  sometimes  joined  our 
party,  was  now  and  then  moved  to 
smile  at  our  unripe  conceptions  of  the 
nature  of  things.  But  we  laughed  at 
his  gravity,  and  he  returned  to  pore 
over  the  ni}*steries  of  that  diplomacy 
which  evidently  thickened  on  him 
hour  by  hour.  I  recollect,  however, 
one  of  his  expressions — "My  friend, 
you  think  that  all  the  battle  "is  to  be 
fought  in  front :  I  can  assure  you  that 
a  much  more  severe  battle  is  to  be 
fought  in  the  rear.  Argonne  will  be 
much  more  easily  mastered  than  the 
King's  closet  and  the  Aulic  Council." 
We  had  good  reason  to  remember  the 
oracle. 

One  morning  as,  with  half  a  dozen 
hussars,  I  was  ranging  the  thickets 
on  the  flank  of  the  advance,  with  the 
spirit  of  an  English  fox-hunter,  on 
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reaching  the  summit  of  a  rising  ground, 
I  saw,  some  miles  off,  a  party  of  horse- 
men making  their  way  at  full  speed 
across  the  country.  The  perfect  level  of 
the  plains,  particularly  in  Champagne, 
makes  the  ground  as  open  as  a  race- 
course. I  called  my  hussars,  and  wo 
galloped  forward  to  intercept.  On 
seeing  us,  they  slackened  their  speed, 
and  were  evidently  in  consultation. 
At  length  the  sight  of  our  uniforms 
reassured  them,  and  one  of  their  num- 
ber came  forward  to  meet  us.  To  our. 
enquiry,  the  answer  was,  that  "  Ge- 
neral Lafayette  desired  to  be  led  to 
the  headquarters."  I  now  saw  this 
memorable  man  for  the  first  time,  and 
was  busy,  in  my  usual  style,  in  look- 
ing for  the  hero  or  the  revolutionist 
in  his  physiognomy.  I  was  disap- 
pointed in  botL  I  saw  a  quiet  visage, 
and  a  figure  of  moderate  size,  rather 
embonpoint,  and  altogether  the  reverse 
of  that  fire-eyed  and  lean -counte- 
nanced "Cassins"  which  I  had  pic- 
tured in  my  imagination.  But  his 
manners  perplexed  me  as  much  as  his 
features.  They  were  calm,  easy,  and 
almost  frank.  It  was  impossible  to- 
recognize  in  him  the  Frenchman,  ex- 
cept by  his  language ;  and  he  was  the 
last  man  in  whom  I  could  ever  have 
detected  that  pride  of  the  theatre,  the 
"  French  marquis"  His  manners  were 
English,  and  I  had  a  fellow-feeling 
for  him  even  in  our  short  ride  to  the 
camp,  and  congratulated  myself  on 
being  thrown  into  the  intercourse  of 
one  who  had  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  the  most  conspicuous  scene  of 
our  day. 

But  on  his  introduction  to  the 
duke,  my  ardour  received  a  sudden 
chill.  I  saw  instantly,  by  the  utter 
absence  of  all  cordiality  in  his  recep- 
tion, that  the  French  fugitive  had  taken 
a  dangerous  step,  and  that  his  Pari- 
sian ill  fortune  had  deprived  his  re- 
treat of  all  merit  in  the  sight  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  My  doubts  were 
soon  confirmed  by  a  message  from  his 
tent.  I  obeyed ;  and  as  I  passed  the 
lines,  saw  Lafayette  surrounded  by 
a  troop  of  Hulans  of  the  Guard.  I 
found  the  duke  pacing  uneasily  in  front 
of  the  tent. 

UM.  Marston,"  said  he,  with  a 
vexed  manner,  u  your  capture  of  this 
morning  has  added  to  our  perplexities. 
You  acted  zealously,  and  with  the 
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spirit  that  distinguishes  your  nation  ; 
but  I  heartily  wish  thatM.  LaFayettc 
had  taken  any  other  direction  than 
towards  us.  His  fall  has  been  con- 
templated for  some  time,  and  even 
the  possibility  of  his  being  arrested  by 
some  of  our  parties.  I  have  received 
a  communication  from  the  Allied  cabi- 
nets on  the  contingency;  and  the 
question  now  is,  how  to  execute  niy 
orders  without  public  weakness  or 
personal  severity." 

I  proposed  to  accompany  him,  while 
we  were  on  the  march,  and  to  pledge 
myself  for  his  honour  when  we  arrived 
at  quarters. 

u  Generously  offered,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "  But  my  duty,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, prohibits  his  remaining  in  the 
camp ;  and  in  the  next,  my  feelings 
for  himself  would  spare  a  man  who 
has  commanded  the  enemy's  troops, 
the  sight  of  that  actual  collision  which 
must  immediately  take  place.  We 
attack  the  defiles  of  the  Argonnc  to- 
morrow." 

He  entered  the  tent,  wrote  a  few 
lines,  and  returned  to  me. 

"  M.  Lafayette  must  consider  him- 
self as  a  prisoner ;  but  as  my  wish  is 
to  treat  him  with  honour,  I  must  beg 
of  you,  M.  Marston,  to  take  charge  of 
him  for  the  time.  Your  offer  has  re- 
lieved me  from  an  embarrassment ; 
and  I  shall  take  care  to  make  honour- 
able mention  of  your  conduct  in  this 
instance,  as  in  all  others,  to  both  the 
courts  of  Berlin  and  St  James's.  The 
marquis  must  be  sent  to  Berlin,  and 
I  must  request  that  you  will  be  ready 
to  set  out  with  him  this  evening." 

The  sound  was  a  thunder-stroke. 
"This  evening!"  when  the  decisive 
action  of  the  war  was  to  be  fought 
next  morning.  "To  Berlin!"  when 
all  my  gallant  friends  were  to  be  on 
the  march  to  Paris.  Impossible!  I 
retracted  my  offer  at  once.  But  the 
prince,  not  accustomed  to  be  resisted, 
held  his  purpose  firmly ;  representing 
that,  as  the  French  general  was  ac- 
tually my  prisoner,  and  as  my  court 
was  equally  interested  with  those  of 
the  Allied  powers,  in  preventing  his 
return  to  embroil  France,  "  it  was 
my  duty,  as  her  commissioner,  to  see 
that  the  measure  was  effectively  per- 
formed." But  the  appearance  of  leav- 
ing the  army,  on  the  very  eve  of  im- 
portant service,  was  not  to  be  argued. 
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or  even  commanded,  away.  The  duke 
was  equally  inflexible,  though  his  sen- 
tences were  perhaps  shorter  than 
mine ;  and  I  finally  left  his  presence, 
declaring,  that  if  the  request  were 
persisted  in,  I  should  throw  up  my 
commission  at  once,  volunteer  as  a 
common  trooper  into  the  first  squa- 
dron which  would  admit  me,  and  then, 
his  highness,  might,  of  course,  order 
me  wherever  he  pleased." 

A  stately  smile  was  the  only  an- 
swer to  this  tirade.  I  bowed,  and  re- 
tired. 

Within  a  hundred  yards  I  met  my 
two  friends,  Varnhorst  and  Guiscard, 
and  poured  out  my  whole  catalogue 
of  wrongs  at  once.  Varnhorst  shared 
my  indignation,  fiercely  pulled  his 
thick  mustaches,  and  muttered  some 
phrases  about  oppression,  marti- 
netism,  and  other  dangerous  topics, 
which  fortunately  were  scattered  on 
the  air.  Guiscard  neither  raged  nor 
smiled,  but  walked  into  the  ducal  tent. 
After  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and 
then  his  sallow  countenance  wore  a 
smile.  "  You  have  offended  the  duke 
desperately,"  said  he.  "  And  as  a  so- 
vereign prince,  I  dare  say  that  ba- 
nishment from  his  territories  for  life 
would  be  the  least  reparation ;  but  as 
a  general,  we  think  that  we  cannot  have 
too  many  good  troops,  and  your  pro- 
posal to  take  aHulan's  lance  and  pistol 
in  your  hand,  is  irresistible.  In  short, 
he  *  receives  you  as  a  volunteer  into 
his  own  hussars,  and  as  you  are  hence- 
forth at  his  disposal,  he  orders." 

My  tormentor  here  made  a  malicious 
pause,  which  threw  me  into  a  fever. 
I  gazed  on  his  countenance,  to  antici- 
pate his  mission.  It  wore  the  same 
deep  and  moveless  expression.  "  His 
highness  orders,  that  you  shall  escort, 
with  a  squadron,  General  Lafayette, 
to  the  Chateau,  our  former  headquar- 
ters, and  where  we  first  met;  there 
deliver  over  the  Frenchman  to  an  of- 
ficer of  the  staff,  who  will  be  in  readi- 
ness to  escort  him  further ;  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  if  the  very  fiery  and  inde- 
pendent M.  Marston  should  have  no 
objection  to  travel  at  night,  he  may 
return,  and  be  in  time  for  whatever  is 
to  be  done  here  to-morrow." 

"  Bravo,  bravo!"  exclaimed  good- 
natured  Vamhorst.     "  Guiscard,  you 
are  the  first  of  negotiators ! " 
"  Xo,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  "  I  pre- 
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tend  to  nothing  more  than  the  art  of 
being  a  good  listener.  I  merely  wait- 
ed until  the  duke  had  spoken  his  will, 
and  then  interposed  my  suggestion. 
It  was  adopted  at  once;  and  now  our 
young  friend  has  only  to  ride  hard  to- 
night, and  come  to  shade  his  brow 
with  a  share  of  any  laurels  which  we 
may  pluck  in  the  forest  of  Argonne, 
in  the  next  twenty-four  hours." 

I  was  enraptured — the  communica- 
tion was  made  in  the  most  courteous 
manner  to  the  marquis.  He  had  at 
once  perceived  the  difficulties  of  his 
position,  and  was  glad  to  leave  them 
behind  as  far  as  possible.  Our  escort 
was  mounted  within  a  few  minutes, 
and  we  were  in  full  gallop  over  the 
fruitful  levels  of  Champagne. 

To  speed  of  this  order, '  time  and 
space  were  of  little  importance ;  and 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  flock  of  falcons, 
we  reached  the  foot  of  the  noble  hill, 
on  which,  embosomed  in  the  most  fa- 
mous vineyards  of  the  vine  country, 
stood  the  Chateau.  It  was  blazing 
with  lights,  and  had  evidently  lost  no- 
thing of  its  population  by  the  change 
of  headquarters.  We  were  *soon 
brought  to  a  stand  by  a  challenge  in 
French,  and  found  that  we  were  no 
longer  among  the  jovial  Jiigers  of 
Deiitchland.  We  had  fallen  in  -with 
the  advanced  corps  of  the  Emigrant 
army,  under  the  command  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde. 

Here  was  a  new  dilemma.  Our 
prisoner's  was  perhaps  the  most  start- 
ling name  which  could  have  been 
pronounced  among  those  high-blooded 
and  headlong  men.  The  army  was 
composed  almost  wholly  of  the  no- 
blesse; and  Lafayette,  under  all  his 
circumstances  of  birth,  sentiments, 
and  services,  had  been  the  constant 
theme  of  noble  indignation.  The 
champion  of  the  American  Republic, 
the  leader  of  the  Parisian  movement, 
the  commandant  of  the  National 
Guard,  the  chief  of  the  rebel  army  in 
the  field — all  was  terribly  against 
him.  Even  the  knowledge  of  his  fall 
could  not  have^  appeased  their  resent- 
ment ;  and  the  additional  knowledge 
that  he  was  within  their  hands,  might 
have  only  produced  some  unfortunate 
display  of  what  the  philosopher  calls 
"  wild  justice."  In  this  difficulty, 
•while  the  officer  of  the  patrol  was  on 
bis  way  to  the  Chateau  to  announce 
oui'  coining,  I  consulted  the  captain 
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of  my  escort.  But,  though  a  capital 
sabreur,  he  was  evidently  not  made 
to  solve  questions  in  diplomacy.  After 
various  grimaces  of  thinking,  and  even 
taking  the  uieersham  from  his  mouth, 
I  was  thrown  on  my  own  resources. 
My  application  to  the  captive  general 
was  equally  fruitless  :  it  was  answered 
with  the  composure  of  one  prepared 
for  all  consequences,  but  it  amounted 
simply  to — "  Do  just  as  you  please." 

But  no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and 
leaving  the  escort  to  wait  till  my 
return,  I  rode  up  the  hill  alone,  and 
desired  an  interview  with  the  officer 
in  command  of  the  division.  Fortu- 
nately I  found  him  to  be  one  of  my 
gayest  Parisian  companions,  now 
transformed  into  a  fierce  chevalier, 
colonel  des  chasseurs,  bronzed  like  an 
Arab,  and  must-ached  like  a  tiger. 
But  his  inner  man  was  the  same  as 
ever.  I  communicated  my  purpose  to 
him  as  briefly  as  possible.  His  open 
brow  lowered,  and  his  fingers  instinc- 
tively began  playing  with  the  hilt  of 
his  sabre.  And  if  the  rencontre  could 
have  been  arranged  on  the  old  terms 
of  man  to  man,  my  gallant  friend 
would  have  undoubtedly  made  me  the 
bearer  of  a  message  on  the  spot.  But 
I  had  come  for  other  objects,  and 
gradually  brought  him  round  ;  he  al- 
lowed that  "  a  prisoner  was  some- 
thing entitled  to  respect."  The  "  re- 
quest of  his  distinguished  and  valued 
friend,  M.  Marston,  dear  to  him  by  so 
many  charming  recollections  of  Paris, 
CY.C,,  was  much  more  ;  "  and  we  finally 
arranged  that  the  general  should  be 
conveyed  unseen  to  an  apartment  in 
the  Chateau,  while  I  did  him  and 
his  u  braves  camarades'1'1  the  honour 
of  sharing  their  supper.  I  gave  the 
most  willing  consent ;  a  ride  of  thirty 
miles  had  given  me  the  appetite  of  a 
hunter. 

T  was  now  introduced  to  a  new 
scene.  The  room  was  filled  with  mus- 
kets and  knapsacks  piled  against  the 
walls,  and  three-fourths  of  those  who 
sat  down  were  private  soldiers ;  yet 
there  was  scarcely  a  man  who  did  not 
wear  some  knightly  decoration,  and  I 
heard  the  noblest  names  of  France 
every  where  round  me.  Thus  extremes 
meet :  the  Faubourg  St  Germains  had 
taken  the  equality  of  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  the  very  first  attempt  to 
retain  an  exclusive  rank  had  brought 
all  to  the  same  level.  But  it  was  a 
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generous,  a  graceful,   and  a  gallant 
level.    All  was  good-humour  under 
their  privations,  and  the  fearful  chan- 
ces which  awaited  them  were  evidently 
regarded  with  a  feeling  which  had  all 
the  force  of  physical  courage  without 
its  roughness.     I  was  much   struck, 
too,  with  the  remarkable  appearance 
of   the    military  figures   round    me. 
Contrary  to  our  general  notions  of  the 
foreign  noblesse,  those  exhibited  some 
of  the  finest-looking  men  whom  I  had 
ever  seen.    This  was  perhaps,  in  a 
considerable    degree,    owing   to    the 
military  life.     In  countries  where  the 
nobility  are  destitute  of  public  em- 
ployment, they  naturally  degenerate — 
become  the  victims  of  the  diseases  of 
indolence  and  profligacy,  transmit  their 
decrepitude  to  their  descendants,  and 
bequeath  dwarfishness  and  deformity 
to  their  name.     But  in  France,  the 
young  noble  was  destined  for  soldier- 
ship from  his  cradle.     His  education 
partook  of  the  manly  preparations  for 
the  soldier's  career.    The  discipline  of 
the  service,  even  in  peace,  taught  him 
some    superiority   to   the  effeminate 
habits  of  opulence ;    and  a  sense  of 
the  actual  claims  of  talents,  integrity, 
and  determination,  gave  them  all  an 
importance  which,  whatever  might  be 
the  follies  of  an  individual,  from  time 
to  time,  powerfully  shaped  the  general 
character  of  the  nobles.     In  England, 
the  efforts  for  political  power,  and  the 
distinctions  of  political  fame,  preserve 
our  nobility  from  relaxing  into  the 
slavery  of  indulgence.     The  continual 
ascent  of  accomplished  minds  from 
the  humbler  ranks,  at  once  reinforces 
their  ability  and  excites  their  emula- 
tion ;   and  if  England  may  proudly 
boast  of  men  of  intellectual  vigour, 
worthy  of  rising  to  the  highest  rank 
from  the  humblest  condition,  she  may, 
with  not  less  justice,  boast  of  her  fa- 
vourites of  fortune  fitted  to  cope  with 
her  favourites  of  nature. 

Among  these  showy  and  high-bred 
soldiers,  the  hours  passed  delightfully. 
Anecdotes  of  every  court  of  Europe, 
where  most  of  them  had  been,  either 
as  tourists  or  envoys ;  the  piquant 
tales  of  the  court  of  their  unfortunate 
sovereign  ;  narratives  —  sufficiently 
contemptuous  of  the  present  posses- 
sors of  power ;  and  chansons — some 
gay,  and  some  touching — made  us  all 
forget  the  flight  of  time.  Among  their 
military  choruses  was  one  which 
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drew  tears  from  many  a  bold  eye.  It 
was  a  species  of  brief  elegy  to  the 
memory  of  Turenne,  whom  the  French 
soldier  still  regarded  as  his  tutelar 
genius.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
written  on  the  spot  where  that  great 
leader  fell : — 

"  Recois,  O  Turenne,  ou  tu  perdis  la 
vie, 

Les  transports  d'un  soldat,  qui  ta 
plaint  et  t'envie. 

Dans  I'Elysee  assis,  prcs  du  chef  des 
C^sars, 

Ou  dans  le  ciel,  peutetre  eiitre  Bel- 
lone  et  Mars. 

Fais-moi  te  suivre  en  tout,  exauce 
ma  priere  ; 

Puis  se-je  ainsi  remplir,  et  finir  ma 
carriere." 

The  application  to  the  immediate  cir- 
cumstances of  those  brave  gentlemen 
was  painfully  direct.  What  to-morrow 
might  bring  was  unknown,  further 
than  that  they  would  probably  soon  be 
engaged  with  their  countrymen  ;  and 
whether  successful  or  not,  they  must 
be  embarked  in  war  against  France. 
But  ^my  intelligence  that  an  action 
was  expected  on  the  next  day  awoke 
the  soldier  within  them  again ;  the 
wrongs  of  their  order,  the  plunders  of 
the  ruling  faction,  their  hopeless  ex- 
patriation, if  some  daring  effort  was 
not  made,  and  the  triumphant  change 
from  exiles  to  possessors  and  conque- 
rors, stirred  them  all  into  enthusiasm. 
The  army  of  the  Allies,  the  enemy's 
position,  the  public  feeling  of  Paris, 
and  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the  honours 
of  an  engagement  which  was  to  sweep 
the  revolutionary  "  canaille  "  before 
the  "  gentlemen  of  France,"  were  the 
rapid  and  animating  topics.  All  were 
ardent,  all  eloquent ;  fortune  was  at 
their  feet ;  the  only  crime  was  to 
doubt  —  the  only  difficulty  was  to 
choose  in  what  shape  of  splendid  ven- 
geance, of  matchless  retribution,  and 
of  permanent  glory,  they  should  re- 
store the  tarnished  lustre  of  the  dia- 
dem, and  raise  the  insulted  name  of 
France  to  its  ancient  rank  among  the 
monarchies  of  the  world.  I  never 
heard  among  men  so  many  brilliancies 
of  speech — so  many  expressions  of 
feeling  full  of  the  heart — so  glowing  a 
display  of  what  the  heart  of  man  may 
unconsciously  retain  for  the  time 
when  some  great  emotion  rouses  all 
its  depths,  and  opens  them  to  the  light 
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of  day.    It  was  to  rne  a  new  chapter 
in  the  history  of  man. 

The  news  which  I  had  brought  of 
the  positions  of  the  armies  rendered 
me  an  object  of  marked  interest.  I  was 
questioned  on  every  point ;  first,  and 
especially,  of  the  intention  of  the  corn- 
man  der-m-chief,  with  the  most  anxious 
yet  most  polished  minuteness.  But, 
as  on  this  subject  my  lips  were  com- 
paratively scaled,  the  state  of  the  troops 
with  whom  they  were  so  soon  to  be 
brought  into  contact  became  the  more 
manageable  topic.  On  mentioning 
that  Dumourier  was  placed  in  com- 
mand, I  received  free  and  full  com- 
munications on  the  subject  of  his  qua- 
lities for  being  the  last  hope  of  revolu- 
tionary France.  One  had  known  him 
in  his  early  career  in  the  engineers, 
another  had  served  along  with  him  in 
Corsica,  a  third  had  met  him  at  the 
court  of  Portugal ;  the  concurring  re- 
port being,  that  he  was  a  coxcomb  of 
the  first  water,  showy  but  superficial, 
and  though  personally  brave,  sure  to 
be  bewildered  when  he  found  himself 
for  the  first  time  working  the  wheels 
and  springs  of  that  puzzling  machine, 
an  army  in  the  field.  A  caustic  old 
Provencal  marquis,  with  his  breast 
glittering  with  the  stars  of  a  whole 
constellation  of  knighthood,  yet  who 
sat  with  the  cross-belts  and  cartouche- 
box  of  the  rank  and  file  upon  him, 
agreeing  with  all  the  premises, 
stoutly  denied  the  conclusions.  •"  He 
is  a  coxcomb,"  said  the  old  Marquis. 
"  Well,  he  is  only  the  fitter  to  com- 
mand an  army  of  upstarts.  He  has 
seen  nothing  but  Corsican  service; 
well,  he  is  the  fitter  to  command  an 
army  of  banditti.  And  he  has  been 
an  espion  of  the  Government  in  Por- 
tugal ;  what  better  training  could  he 
have  for  heading  an  army  of  traitors  ? 
Rely  upon  it,  gentlemen,  that  you  have 
mistaken  his  character  ;  if  you  think 
that  he  is  not  the  very  man  whom  the 
mob  of  Paris  ought  to  have  chosen 
for  their  general,  I  merely  recom- 
mend, that  when  you  go  into  ac- 
tion you  should  leave  your  watches 
in  camp,  and,  if  you  charge  any 
of  their  battalions,  look  well  to  your 
purses." 

The  old  soldier's  sally  restored  our 
gaiety ;  but  the  man  best  acquainted 
with  the  French  commandcr-in-chief 
was  my  friend  the  chevalier,  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  "  It  has  singularly 
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enough  happened  to  me  to  have  met  M. 
Dumouricr  in  almost  every  scene  of  his 
life,  since  his  return  from  his  first  service 
in  Germany.  Our  first  meeting  Avas 
in  the  military  hospital  in  Toulouse, 
where  he  had  been  sent,  like  myself, 
to  recover,  in  his  native  air,  from  the 
wounds  of  our  last  German  campaign. 
He  was  then  a  coxcomb,  but  a  clever 
one,  full  of  animal  spirits,  and  intoxi- 
cated with  the  honour  of  having  sur- 
vived the  German  bullets,  of  being 
appointed  to  a  company,  and  wearing 
a  croix.  Our  next  meeting  was  in 
Portugal.  Our  Minister  had  adopted 
some  romantic  idea  of  shaking  the 
English  influence,  and  Dumourier  had 
been  sent  as  an  engineer  to  reconnoi- 
tre the  defences  of  the  country.  The 
word  espion  was  not  wholly  applica- 
ble to  his  mission,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  memoir  published  on 
his  return,  was  not  a  volume  of  tra- 
vels. His  services  had  now  recom- 
mended him  to  the  Government,  and 
he  was  sent  to  Corsica.  There  again 
I  met  him,  as  my  regiment  formed 
part  of  the  force  in  the  island.  He 
was  high  on  the  staff,  our  intercourse 
was  renewed,  and  he  was  regarded  as 
a  very  expert  diplomatist.  A  few 
years  after,  I  found  him  in  a  still 
higher  situation,  a  favourite  of  De 
Choiseul,  aud  managing  the  affairs  of 
the  Polish  confederation.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Paris,  such  was  the  credit  in 
which  he  stood,  that  he  was  placed  by. 
the  minister  of  war  at  the  head  of  a 
commission  to  reform  the  military 
code ;  thus  he  has  been  always  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  has  at  least  had  ex- 
perience." 

Even  this  slight  approach  to  praise 
was  evidently  not  popular  among 
the  circle,  and  I  could  hear  murmurs. 

"Distinguished! — yes,  more  with 
the  pen  than  the  sword." 

"Diplomacy! — the  business  of  a 
clerk.  Command  is  another  affair." 

"  Mon  cher  Chevalier,"  said  the  old 
Marquis,  with  a  laugh,  "pray,  after 
being,  in  so  many  places  with  him, 
were  you  with  him  in  the  Bastile?  ' 
This  was  followed  with  a  roar. 

I  saw  my  friend's  swarthy  cheek 
burn.  He  started  up,  and  was  about 
to  make  some  fierce  retort,  when  a 
fine  old  man,  a  general,  with  as  many 
orders  as  the  marquis,  and  a  still 
whiter  head,  averted  the  storm,  by 
saying,  "Whether  the  chevalier  was 
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with  M.  Dumourier  in  that  predica- 
meut,  I  know  not ;  but  I  can  say 
that  I  was.  I  was  sent  there  for  the 
high  offence  of  kicking  a  page  of  the 
court  down  the  grande  escalier  at 
Versailles  for  impertinence,  at  the 
time  when  M.  Dumourier  was  sent 
there  by  the  Due  d'Acquillon,  for 
knowing  more  than  the  minister.  I 
assure  you  that  I  found  him  a  most 
agreeable  personage — very  gay,  very 
witty,  and  very  much  determined  to 
pass  his  time  in  the  pleasantest  man- 
ner imaginable.  But  our  companion- 
ship was  too  brief  for  a  perfect  union 
of  souls,"  said  he,  laughing;  "for  I 
was  liberated  within  a  week,  while  he 
was  left  behind  for,  I  think,  the  better 
part  of  a  year." 

"  But  liis  talents  ?"  was  the  ques- 
tion down  the  table. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  old  man, 
u  my  experience  in  life  has  always 
made  me  judge  of  talents  by  circum- 
stances. If,  for  example,  I  find  that 
a  man  has  the  talent  exactl}r  fitted  for 
his  position,  I  give  him  credit  for  all 
— he  had  the  talent  for  making  the 
Bastile  endurable,  and  I  required  no 
other.  But  there  were  times  when 
graver  topics  varied  our  pleasantly, 
and  he  exhibited  very  various  intelli- 
gence, a  practical  experience  of  the 
chief  European  courts,  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  a  very  striking  contempt  for 
their  politics  and  their  politicians 
alike.  He  was  especially  indignant 
jit  the  selfish  perfidy  with  which  the 
late  king  had  given  him  up  to  the 
ignorant  jealousy  of  the  minister,  and 
looked  forward  to  the  new  reign  with 
a  resolute,  and  sometimes  a  gloomy 
determination  to  be  revenged.  If  that 
man  is  a  republican,  it  is  the  Bastile 
that  has  made  him  ftie ;  and  if  he  ever 
shall  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  genius,  unless  a  cannon- 
ball  stops  his  career.  T  should  conceive 
him  capable  of  producing  a  powerful 
impression  on  Europe." 

The  conversation  might  again  have 
become  stormy  but  for  the  entrance 
of  a  patrol,  for  whom  a  vacant  space 
at  the  table  had  been  left.  Forty  or 


fifty  fine  tall  fellows  now  came  rush- 
ing into  the  room,  flinging  down 
shakos,  knapsacks,  and  sabres,  and 
fully  prepared  to  enjoy  the  good  cheer 
provided  for  them.  I  heard  the  names 
of  the  first  families  of  France  among 
those  privates — the  Montmoreiicies, 
the  Lamaignons,  the  Xivcrnois,  the 
Rochefoucaults,  the  De  Noaillcs,  "  fa- 
miliar as  household  words."  All  was 
good-humour  again.  They  had  a 
little  adventure  in  scaring  away  a 
corps  of  the  rustic  national  guards, 
who,  to  expedite  their  escape,  had 
flung  away  their  arms,  which  were 
brought  in  as  good  prize.  The  festi- 
vity and  frolic  of  youth,  engaged  in  a 
cause  which  conferred  a  certain  dig- 
nity even  on  their  tours  de  page, 
renewed  the  pleasantry  of  the  night. 
We  again  had  the  chansons ;  arid  I  re- 
collect one,  sung  with  delicious  taste 
by  a  handsome  Italian-faced  youth,  a 
nephew  of  the  writer,  the  Due  de  Ni- 
vernois. 

The  duke  had  requested  a  ringlet 
from  a  beautiful  woman.  She  answer- 
ed, that  she  had  just  found  a  grey  hair 
among  her  locks,  and  could  now  give 
them  away  no  more.  The  gallant  re- 
ply was — 

"  Quoi !  vous  parlez  de  cheveux  blaiics  ! 

Laissez,  laisse/  courir  le  temps  ; 

Que  vous  importe  son  ravage  ? 

Les  tendres  cceurs  en  sont  exempts  ; 

Les  Amours  sont  tou jours  enfants, 

Et  les  Graces  sont  de  tout  age. 

Pour  moi,  Themire,  je  le  sens. 

Je  suis  toujours  dans  mon  priutemps, 

Quand  je  vous  offre  mou  hommage. 

Si  je  n'avais  que  dixhuit  ans, 

Je  pourrais  aimer  plus  longtemps, 

Mais,  lion  pas  aimer  davantage. "  * 

On  returning  to  look  for  my  distin- 
guished prisoner,  I  found  a  packet 
lying  on  the  table  of  my  apartment ; 
it  had  arrived  in  my  absence  with  the 
troops  in  advance;  and  I  must  ac- 
knowledge that  I  opened  it  with  a 
trembling  hand,  when  I  saw  that  it 
came  from  London  and  Mordecai. 

It  was  written  in  evident  anxiety, 
and  the  chief  subject  was  the  illness  of 


*  Lovely  and  loved  !  shall  one  slight  hair 
Touch  thy  delicious  lip  with  care  ? 
A  heart  like  thine  may  laugh  at  Time — 
The  Soul  is  ever  in  its  prime. 
All  Loves,  you  know,  have  infant  faces, 
A  thousand  years  can't  chill  the  Graces  ! 
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his  daughter.  She  had  some  secret  on 
her  mind,  which  utterly  baffled  even 
the  Jew's  paternal  sagacity.  No  let- 
ters had  readied  either  of  them  from 
France,  and  he  almost  implored  me  to 
return,  or,  if  that  were  impossible,  to 
write  without  delay.  Mariamne  had 
grown  more  fantastic,  and  capricious, 
and  wayward  than  ever.  Tier  eyes 
had  lost  their  brightness,  and  her 
cheek  its  colour.  Yet  she  complained 
of  nothing,  beyond  a  general  distaste 
to  existence.  She  had  seen  the  Com- 
tesse  de  Tourville,  and  they  had  many 
a  long  conference  together,  from  which, 
however,  Mariamne  always  returned 
more  melancholy  than  ever.  She  had 
refused  the  match  which  he  had  pro- 
vided for  her,  and  declared  her  deter- 
mination to  liveT  like  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah,  single  to  her  .grave. 

The  letter  then  turned  to  my  own 
circumstances,  and  entered  into  them 
with  the  singular  mixture  of  ardour 
and  sneering  which  formed  this  extra- 
ordinary character. 

u  I  am  doing  your  business  here  as 
indefatigably  as  if  I  were  robbing  na- 
bobs in  India,  or  setting  up  republics 
at  home.  The  tardiness  of  the  Horse- 
Guards  is  to  be  moved  by  nothing  but 
an  invasion ;  and  it  would  be  almost 
as  rational  to  wait  the  growth  of  an 
oak,  as  to  wait  the  signing  of  your 
commission ;  but  it  shall  be  done  in 
my  own  way.  I  have  means  which 
can  make  the  tardy  quick,  and  open 
the  eyes  of  the  blind.  You  shall  be  a 
subaltern  in  the  Guards,  unless  you 
are  in  too  much  haste  to  be  a  general, 
and  get  yourself  shot  by  some  Parisian 
cobbler  in  the  purloined  uniform  of  a 
rifleman.  But,  let  me  tell  you  one 
fact,  and  I  might  indorse  this  piece  of 
intelligence,  c  Secret  and  Confiden- 
tial,' to  the  English  cabinet,  for  even 
our  great  minister  has  yet  to  learn  it 
— the  Allies  will  never  reach  Paris. 
Rely,  and  act  upon  this.  They  might 
now  enter  the  capital,  if,  instead  of 
bayonets,  they  earned  only  trusses  of 
straw.  The  road  is  open  before  them, 
but  they  will  look  only  behind.  The 
war  was  almost  a  feint  from  the  be- 


ginning.  The  invasion  was  the  second 
act  of  the  farce — the  retreat  will  be 
the  third.     Poland  has  been  the  true 
object;  and,  to  cover  the  substantial 
seizures  there,  has  been  the  trick  of 
the  French  invasion.     I  predict  that, 
in  one  month  from  the  date  of  this  let- 
ter, there  will  not  be  an  Austrian  or 
Prussian  cartridge  found  in  France. 
Potsdam  and  Sclioenbruun  know  more 
on  the  subject  at  this  moment  than 
the  duke.    I  write  to  you  as  a  friend, 
and  by  Mariamne's  especial  order,  to 
take  care  of  yourself.     I  have  seen  the 
retreats  of  continental  armies  in  my 
time ;  they  are  always  a  scene  of  hor- 
rors.    Follow  the  army  so  long  as  it 
advances ;  then  all  is  well,  and  even 
the  experience  of  service  may  be  of 
use  to  you.     But,  in  this  instance,  the 
moment  that  you  find  it  come  to  a 
stop,  turn  your  horse's  head  to  any 
point  of  the  compass  but  the  front,  and 
ride  to  the  nearest  seaport.    The  duke 
is  a  brave  man,  and  his  army  is  a 
brave  army ;  but  both  will  be  instantly 
covered  with  all  the  obloquy  of  all  the 
libelers  on  earth.     If  you  have  met 
him   as  man  with    man,   you    have 
doubtless  been   captivated  with  his 
manners,  his  wit,  his  animation,  and 
his  accomplishments.     I  have  known 
h  im  long  and  well .    But  E  urope,  with  - 
in  a  month,  will  decry  him,  as  a  fugi- 
tive, a  fool,  and  a  dastard.     Such  is 
popular  wisdom,  justice,  and  know- 
ledge.    A  pupil  of  the  first  warrior  of 
Prussia  and  of  modern  ages,  and  want- 
ing only  experience  to  do  honour  to 
the  lessons  of  Frederick,  he  will  be 
laughed  at  by  the  loose  loungers  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  as  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  war,  and  branded  by  the  gra- 
ver loungers  of  courts  and  councils,  as 
ignorant  of  the* art  of  government. 
Once  more,  I  say,  take  care  of  your- 
self.    The  first 'step  in  retreat  will 
raise  all  France  against  the  Allies. 
Ten  victories  would  not  cost  as  much 
as  the  first  week's  march  towards  the 
frontier.     Every  thicket  will  have  its 
troop ;    every  finger,  for  a  hundred 
leagues  round,  will  be  on  the  trigger. 
Robbery  and  murder,  famine  and  fa- 


While  thou  art  in  my  soul  enshrined, 

I  give  all  sorrows  to  the  wind. 

Were  I  this  hour  but  gay  eighteen, 

Thou  couldst  be  but  ray  bosom's  queen  ; 

I  might  for  longer  years  adore, 

But  could  not,  could  not  love  thoe  more. 
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tigue,  disease  auddeath,willbe  upon  the 
troops ;  the  retreat  will  become  a  flight, 
and  happy  is  the  man  who  will  ever 
see  the  Koine  again.  Be  wise  in  time." 

Enclosed  within  this  long  epistle 
was  a  brief  note  from  Mariamne. 

u  You  must  not  think  me  dying, 
because  I  importune  you  no  longer. 
But,  can  you  give  me  any  tidings  of 
Lafontaine  ?  I  know  that  he  is  rash, 
and  even  enthusiastic ;  but  I  equally 
know  that  he  is  faithful  and  true. 
Yet,  if  he  has  forgotten  me,  or  is  mar- 
ried, or  is  any  tiling  that,  as  a  preux 
chevalier,  he  ought  not  to  be,  tell  me 
at  once,  and  you  shall  see  how  grate- 
ful I  can  be,  before  I  cease  to  be  any 
thing.  But  if  he  has  fallen — if,  in  the 
dreadful  scenes  now  acting  in  Paris, 
Lafontaine  is  no  more — tell  me  not. 
Write  some  deluding  thing  to  me — 
conceal  your  terrible  knowledge.  I 
should  not  wish  to  drop  down  dead 
before  my  father's  face.  He  is  look- 
ing at  me  while  I  write  this,  and 
I  am  trying  to  laugh,  with  a  heart 
as  heavy  as  lead,  and  eyes  that  can 
scarcely  see  the  paper.  No — for  mer- 
cy's sake,  do  not  tell  me  that  he  is  dead. 
Give  me  gentle  words,  give  me  hope, 
deceive  me — as  they  give  laudanum, 
not  to  prolong  life,  but  to  lull  agony. 
Do  this,  and  with  my  last  pulse' I 
shall  be  grateful — with  my  last  breath 
I  shall  bless  you." 

Poor  Mariamne!  I  had,  at  least, 
better  hopes  than  those  for  her.  But 
within  this  billet  was  a  third.  It  was 
but  a  few  lines ;  yet  at  the  foot  of  those 
lines  was  the  signature — "Clotilde  de 
Tourville."  The  light  almost  forsook 
my  eyes ;  my  head  swam ;  if  the  paper 
had  been  a  talisman,  and  every  letter 
written  with  the  pen  of  magic,  it  could 
not  have  produced  a  more  powerful 
effect  upon  me.  My  hands  trembled, 
and  my  ears  thrilled ;  and  yet  it  con- 
tained but  a  few  unimportant  words — 
an  enquiry  addressed  to  Mariamne, 
whether  she  could  forward  a  letter  to 
the  Chateau  Montauban  in  Cham- 
pagne, or  whether  her  father  had  any 
correspondent  in  the  vicinity  who 
could  send  her  the  picture  of  a  beloved 
relative,  which,  in  the  haste  of  their 
flight  to  England,  they  had  most  re- 
luctantly left  behind." 

The  note  at  once  threw  every  thing 
else  into  the  background.  What  were 
invasions  and  armies  —  what  were 
kings  and  kingdoms — to  the  slightest 


wish  of  the  being  who'  had  written 
this  billet?  All  this  I  admit  to  be 
the  fever  of  the  mind — awaking  dream 
• — an  illusion  to  which  mesmerism  or 
magic  is  but  a  frivolity.  Like  all 
fevers,  it  is  destined  to  pass  away,  or 
to  kill  the  patient ;  yet  for  the  time, 
what  on  earth  is  so  strange,  or  so 
powerful — so  dangerous  to  the  reason 
— so  delicious  to  the  soul ! 

But,  after  the  long  reverie  into 
which  I  sank,  with  the  writing  of 
Clotilde  in  my  hand,  I  recollected 
that  fortune  had  for  once  given  me 
the  power  of  meeting  the  wishes  of 
this  noble  and  beautiful  creature.  The 
resemblance  of  the  picture  that  had 
so  much  perplexed  and  attracted  me, 
was  now  explained.  I  was  in  the 
Chateau  de  Montauban,  and  I  now 
blessed  the  chance  which  had  sent  me 
to  its  honoured  walls. 

To  hasten  to  the  chamber  where  I 
was  again  to  look  upon  the  exquisite 
resemblance  of  features  which,  till 
then,  I  had  thought  without  a  similar 
in  the  world,  was  a  matter  of  instinct •; 
and,  winding  my  way  through  the 
intricacies  of  galleries  and  corridors, 
loaded  with  the  baggage  of  the  emi- 
grant army,  and  strewed  with  many 
a  gallant  noble  who  had  exchanged 
the  down  bed  of  his  ancestral  man- 
sion for  the  bare  floor,  or  the  open 
bivouac,  I  at  length  reached  the  apart- 
ment to  which  the  captive  general  had 
been  consigned.  To  my  utter  astonish- 
ment, instead  of  the  silence  which  I 
expected  under  the  circumstances,  I 
heard  the  jingling  of  glasses  and  roars 
of  laughter.  Was  this  the  abode  of 
solitude  and  misfortune  ?  I  entered, 
and  found  M.  Lafayette,  indeed, 
conducting  himself  with  the  compo- 
sure of  a  personage  of  his  rank ;  but 
the  other  performers  exhibiting  a 
totally  different  temperament.  A 
group  of  Polish  officers,  who  had  for- 
merly borne  commissions  in  the  royal 
service,  and  now  followed  the  Emi- 
grant troops,  had  recognized  Lafa- 
yette, and  insisted  on  paying  due 
honours  to  the  "noble  comrade"  with 
whom  they  had  served  beyond  the 
Atlantic.  Hamlet's  menace  to  his 
friend,  that  he  would  "  teach  him  to 
drink  deep  ere  he  depart,"  had  been 
adopted  in  the  amplest  sense  by  those 
jovial  sons  of  the  north,  and  "  healths 
bottle-deep"  were  sent  round  the 
board  with  rapid  circulation. 
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My  entrance  but  slightly  deranged 
the  symposium,  arid  I  was  soon  fur- 
nished with  all  the  freemasonry  of  the 
feast,  by  being  called  on  to  do  honour 
to  the  toast  of  "  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Great  Britain."  My  duty  was  now 
done,  my  initiation  was  complete,  and 
while  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  por- 
trait which,  still  in  its  unharmed 
beauty,  looked  beaming  on  tho  wild 
revel  below,  I  heard,  in  the  broken 
queries,  and  inter) ectional  panegyrics 
of  these  hyperborean  heroes,  more  of 
the  history  of  Lafayette  than  I  had 
ever  expected  to  reach  my  ears. 

His  life  had  been  the  strangest  con- 
trast to  the  calm  countenance  which 
I  saw  so  tranquilly  listen  to  its  own 
tale.  It  was  Quixotic,  and  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  could  scarcely  have  es- 
caped the  pen  of  some  French  Cer- 
vantes. He  had  begun  life  as  an  offi- 
cer in  the  French  household  troops  in 
absolute  boyhood.  At  sixteen  he  had 
married !  at  eighteen  he  had  formed 
his  political  principles,  and  begun  his 
military  career  by  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  offering  his  sword  to  the  Re- 
public. To  meet  the  thousand  won- 
derings  at  his  conduct,  he  exchanged 
the  ancient  motto  of  the  Lafayettes 
for  a  new  one  of  his  own.  The  words, 
"  Why  not?"  were  his  answer  to  all, 
and  they  were  sufficient.  On  reach- 
ing America,  he  asked  but  two  favours, 
to  be  suffered  to  serve,  and  to  serve 
without  pay. 

In  America  he  was  more  republican 
than  the  Republicans.  He  toiled,  tra- 
veled, and  bled,  with  an  indefatigable 
zeal  for  the  independence  of  the  colo- 
nists ;  his  zeal  was  a  passion,  his  love 
of  liberty  a  romance,  his  hostility  to 
the  dominion  of  England  an  universal 
scorn  of  established  power.  But  if 
fantastic,  he  was  bold  ;  and  if  too  hot 
for  the  frigidity  of  America,  he  was 
but  preparing  to  touch  France  with 
kindred  fire.  He  refused  rank  in  the 
French  army  coupled  with  the  condi- 
tion of  leaving  the  service  of  the  Re- 
public ;  and  it  was  only  on  the  French 
alliance  in  1788  that  he  returned  to 
Paris,  to  be  received  with  feigned  dis- 
pleasure by  the  King,  and  even  put 
under  arrest  by  the  minister,  but  to  be 
welcomed  by  the  praises  of  the  true 
sovereign,  the  Queen,  feted  by  the 
court,  the  sovereign  of  that  sovereign, 
and  huzzaed  by  the  mob  of  Paris,  al- 
ready the  sovereign  of  them,  all ;  from 
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his  military  prison  he  emerged,  colonel 
of  the  King's  regiment  of  dragoons. 

While  this  narrative  was  going  on, 
mingled  with  bumpers,  and  bursts  of 
Slavonic  good-fellowship,  I  could  not 
help  asking  myself  whether  Lavater 
was  not  a  quack  and  pl^siognomy  a 
folly  ?  Could  this  be  the  dashing  Re- 
volutionist ?  No  plodder  over  the  desk 
ever  wore  a  more  broadcloth  counte- 
nance-; an  occasional  smile  was  the 
only  indication  of  his  interest  in  what 
was  passing  around  him.  He  evi- 
dently avoided  taking  a  share  in  the 
discussion  of  his  Transatlantic  career, 
probably  from  delicacy  to  his  Eng- 
lish auditor.  But  when  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  France,  the  man 
came  forth,  and  he  vindicated  hia 
conduct  with  a  spirit  and  fulness  that 
told  me  what  he  might  have  been 
when  the  blood  of  youth  was  added  to 
the  glow  of  the  imagination.  He  wag 
now  evidently  exhausted  by  toil,  and 
dispirited  by  disappointment.  No  man 
could  be  more  thoroughly  ruined ;  baf- 
fled in  theory,  undone  in  practice — an 
exile  from  his  country,  a  fugitive  from 
his  troops — overwhelmed  by  the  hope- 
lessness of  giving  a  constitution  to 
France,  and  with  nothing  but  the  dun- 
geon before  him,  and  the  crash  of  the 
guillotine  behind. 

"  What  was  to  be  done?"  said  La- 
fayette. "  France  was  bankrupt — the 
treasury  was  empty  —  the  profligate 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  had  at  once  wasted 
the  wealth,  dried  up  the  revenues,  and 
corrupted  the  energies  of  France. 
Ministers  wrung  their  hands,  the  king 
sent  for  his  confessor,  the  queen  wept 
— but  the  nation  groaned.  There  was 
but  one  expedient,  to  call  on  the 
people.  In  1787  the  Assembly  of  the 
Notables  was  summoned.  It  was  the 
first  time  since  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
France  had  been  a  direct  and  formal  des- 
potism for  almost  two  hundred  years. 
She  had  seen  England  spread  from  an 
island  into  an  empire ;  she  had  seen 
America  spread  from  a,  colony  into  an 
empire.  What  had  been  the  worker 
of  the  miracle  ? — Liberty.  While  all 
the  despotisms  remained  Avithin  the 
boundaries  fixed  centuries  ago,  like 
vast  dungeons,  never  extending,  and 
never  opening  to  the  light  and  air, 
except  through  the  dilapidations  of 
time,  I  saw  England  and  America 
expanding  like  fertile  fields,  open  to 
every  breath  of  heaven  and  every 
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beam  of  day,  expanding  from  year  to 
year  by  the  cheerful  labour  of  man, 
and  every  year  covered  with  new  pro- 
ductiveness for  the  use  of  universal 
mankind.  I  own  that  there  may  have 
been  rashness  in  urging  the  great  ex- 
periment— there  may  have  been  a  dan- 
gerous disregard  of  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  people,  the  time,  and 
the  world — the  daring  hand  of  the 
philosopher  may  have  drawn  down 
the  lightning  too  suddenly  to  be  safe  ; 
the  patriot  may  have  flashed  the  blaze 
of  his  torch  too  strongly  on  eyes  so 
long  trained  to  the  twilight  of  the  dun- 
geon. The  leader  of  this  enterprise 
himself,  like  the  first  discoverer  of  fire, 
may  have  brought  wrath  upon  his  own 
head,  and  be  condemned  to  have  his 
vitals  gnawed  in  loneliness  and  chains  ; 
but  nothing  shall  convince  Lafayette 
that  a  great  work  has  not  been  begun 
for  the  living  race,  for  all  nations,  and 
for  all  posterity." 

I  could  not  suppress  the  question — 
"  But  when  will  the  experiment  be 
complete  ?  When  will  the  tree,  plant- 
ed thus  in  storms,  take  hold  of  the 
soil  ?  When  will  the  tremendous  til- 
lage which  begins  by  clearing  with 
the  conflagration,  and  ploughing  with 
the  earthquake,  bring  forth  the  harvest 
of  peace  to  the  people?" 

"  These  must  be  the  legacy  to 
our  children,"  was  the  reply,  in  a 
grave  and  almost  contrite  tone. 
u  The  works  of  man  are  rapid  only 
when  they  are  meant  for  decay.  The 
American  savage  builds  his  wigwam 
in  a  week,  to  last  for  a  year.  The 
Parthenon  took  half  an  age  and  the 
treasures  of  a  people,  to  last  for  ever." 

We  parted  for  the  night — and  for 
thirty  years.  My  impression  of  this 
remarkable  man  was,  that  he  had 
more  heart  than  head ;  that  a  single 
idea  had  engrossed  his  faculties,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  that  he 
was  following  a  phantom,  with  the 
belief  that  it  was  a  substantial  form, 
and  that,  like  the  idolaters  of  old, 
who  offered  their  children  to  their 
frowning  deity,  he  imagined  that  the 
costlier  the  sacrifice,  the  surer  it  was 
of  propitiation.  Few  men  have  been 
more  misunderstood  in  his  own  day  or 
in  ours.  Lifted  to  the  skies  for  an 
hour  by  popular  adulation,  he  has 
been  sunk  into  obscurity  ever  since  by 
historic  contempt.  Both  were  mis- 
taken. Hewn*  the  mnn  runde  for  the 
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time — precisely  the  middle  term  be- 
tween the  reign  of  the  nobility  and 
the  reign  of  the  populace.  Certainly 
not  the  man  to  "ride  on  the  whirlwind 
and  direct  the  storm  ;"  but  as  certain- 
ly altogether  superior  to  the  indolent 
luxury  of  the  class  among  whom  he 
was  bom.  Glory  and  liberty,  the  two 
highest  impulses  of  our  common  na- 
ture, sent  him  at  two  and  twenty 
from  the  most  splendid  court  of  Eu- 
rope, to  the  swamps  and  snows,  the 
desperate  service  and  dubious  battles 
of  America.  Eight  years  of  voyages, 
negotiations,  travels,  and  exposure  to 
the  chances  of  the  field,  proved  his 
energy,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  he 
had  drawn  upon  himself  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  Here  he  ought  to  have 
rested,  or  have  died.  But  the  Revo- 
lution swept  him  off  his  feet.  It  was 
an  untried  region — a  conflict  of  ele- 
ments unknown  to  the  calculation  of 
man;  he  was  whirled  along  by  a 
force  which  whirled  the  monarchy, 
the  church,  and  the  nation  with  him, 
and  sank  only  when  France  plunged 
after  him. 

I  have  no  honour  for  a  similar 
career,  and  no  homage  for  a  similar 
memory  ;  but  it  is  from  those  mingled 
characters  that  history  derives  her 
deepest  lesson,  her  warnings  for  the 
weak,  her  cautions  for  the  ambitious, 
and  her  wisdom  for  the  wise. 

On  the  retiring  of  the  party  for  the 
night,  my  first  act  was  to  summon  the 
old  Swiss  and  his  wife  who  had  been  left 
in  charge  of  the  mansion,  and  collect 
from  them  all  their  feeble  memories 
could  tell  of  Clotildc.  But  Madame 
la  Marechale  was  a  much  more  im- 
portant personage  in  their  old  eyes, 
than  the  "  charniante  enfante  "  whom 
they  had  dandled  on  their  knees,  and 
who  was  likely  to  remain  a  "  char- 
mante  enfante  "  to  them  during  their 
lives.  The  chateau  had  been  the  re- 
treat of  the  Marechale  after  the  death 
of  her  husband ;  and  it  was  in  its 
stately  solitudes,  and  in  the  woods 
and  wilds  which  surrounded  it  for 
many  a  league,  that  Clotilde  had  ac- 
quired those  accomplished  tastes,  and 
that  characteristic  dignity  and  force  of 
mind,  which  distinguished  her  from 
the  frivolity  of  her  country-women, 
however  elegant  and  attractive,  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  safatts  of  the 
court.  The  green  glades  and  fresh 
air  of  the  forest^  Ua.<;l  given  beauty  to. 
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her  cheek  and  grace  to  her  form ;  and 
scarcely  conceiving  how  the  rouged 
and  jewelled  Marechale  could  have 
endured  such  an  absence  from  the  cir- 
cles of  the  young  queen,  and  the 
"  beaux  restes"  of  the  wits  and  beau- 
ties of  the  court  of  Louis  the  15th, 
I  thanked  in  soul  the  fortunate  neces- 
sity which  had  driven  her  from  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Du  Barris  to  the 
shades  thus  sacred  to  innocence  and 
knoAvledge. 

But  the  grand  business  of  the  thing 
was  still  to  be  done.  The  picture  was 
taken  down  at  last,  to  the  great  sor- 
row of  the  old  servants,  who  seemed 
to  regard  it  as  a  patron  saint,  and 
who  declared  that  its  presence,  and 
its  presence  alone,  could  have  saved 
the  mansion,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  being  burned  by  the  "  patriots," 
who  generally  began  their  reforms  of 
the  nobility  by  laying  their  cha- 
teaux in  ashes,  and  in  the  next,  from 
being  plundered  by  the  multitudes  of 
whiskered  savages  speaking  unknown 
tongues,  and  came  to  leave  France 
without  "  nipain  ni  vin"  for  her  legi- 
timate sons.  But  the  will  of  Madame 
la  Marechale  was  to  them  as  the  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  irresisti- 
ble and  unchangeable ;  and  with  heavy 
hearts  they  dismounted  the  portrait, 
and  assisted  in  enfolding  and  encasing 
it,  with  much  the  same  feeling  that 
might  have  been  shown  in  paying 
the  last  honours  to  a  rightful  branch 
of  the  beloved  line. 

But,  in  the  wall  which  the  picture 
had  covered,  I  found  a  small  recess, 
closed  by  an  iron  door,  and  evidently 
unknown  to  the  Swiss  and  his  old 
wife.  I  might  have  hesitated  about 
extending  my  enquiry  further,  but 
Time,  the  great  discoverer  of  all  things, 
saved  my  conscience :  with  a  slight 
pressure  against  the  lock  it  gave  way ; 
the  door  flew  open,  and  dropped  off 
the  hinges,  a  mass  of  rust  and  decay. 
Within  was  a  casket  of  a  larger  size 
than  that  generally  used  for  jewels  ; 
but  my  curiosity  durst  not  go  beyond 
the  superscription,  which  was  a  con- 
signment of  the  casket,  in  the  name  of 
the  Marechale,  to  her  banker  in  Lon- 
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don.  Whatever  might  be  the  contents, 
it  was  clear  that,  like  the  picture,  it 
had  been  left  behind  in  the  hurry  of 
flight,  and  that  to  transmit  it  to  Eng- 
land was  fairly  within  my  commission. 
Before  our  busy  work  was  done,  day- 
was  glancing  in  through  the  coloured 
panes  of  the  fine  old  chamber.  I 
hurried  off  the  Swiss,  with  my  precious 
possessions,  to  the  next  town,  in  one 
of  the  baggage  carts,  with  a  trooper 
in  front  to  prevent  his  .search  by  hands 
still  more  hazardous  than  those  of  a 
custom-house  officer ;  and  then,  mount- 
ing my  horse,  and  bidding  a  brief 
farewell  to  the  brave  and  noble  fellows 
who  were  already  mustering  for  the 
march,  and  envying  me  with  all  their 
souls,  I  set  off  at  full  speed  to  rejoin 
the  army. 

With  all  my  speed,  the  action  had 
begun  for  some  hours  before  I  came 
in  sight  of  the  field.  With  what  pangs 
of  heart  I  heard  the  roar  of  the  cannon, 
for  league  on  league,  while  I  was 
threading  my  bewildered  way,  and 
spurring  my  tired  horse  through  the 
miry  paths  of  a  country  alternately 
marsh  and  forest ;  with  what  pantings 
I  looked  from  every  successive  height, 
to  see  even  to  what  quarter  the  smoke 
of  the  firing  might  direct  me ;  with 
what  eager  vexation  I  questioned 
every  hurrying  peasant,  who  either 
shook  his  moody  head  and  refused  to 
answer,  or  who  answered  with  the 
fright  of  .one  who  expected  to  have 
his  head  swept  off  his  shoulders  by 
some  of  my  fierce-looking  troop,  I 
shall  not  now  venture  to  tell ;  but  it 
was  as  genuine  a  torture  as  could  be 
felt  by  man.  At  length,  exhausted  by 
mortal  fatigue,  and  ready  to  lie  down 
and  die,  I  made  a  last  effort,  would 
listen  no  more  to  the  remonstrances 
of  the  troop,  whose  horses  were  sink- 
ing under  them.  I  ordered  them  to 
halt  where  they  were,  pushed  on  alone, 
and,  winding  my  way  through  a  forest 
covering  the  side  of  a  low  but  abrupt 
hill,  or  rather  succession  of  hills,  I 
suddenly  burst  out  into  the  light,  and 
saw  the  whole  battle  beneath,  around, 
and  before  me.  It  was  magnificent. 
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LETTER  FROM  LEMUEL  GULLIVER. 
To  THE  EDITOR. 

SIR — At  the  request  of  my  four-footed  Mends,  I  forward  to  you  a  free  trans- 
lation of  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  Houynhyms,  recently  held  for  the 
protection  of  their  interests  in  corn.  As  the  language  appears  more  temperate, 
and  the  propositions  quite  as  rational,  as  those  which  are  ordinarily  brought 
forward  in  the  other  Corn-law  meetings  which  still  continue  to  agitate  the 
country,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  complying  with  their  wishes ;  and  if  you  can 
afford  space  for  the  insertion  of  the  report  in  your  valuable  Magazine,  you  will 
greatly  oblige  the  Houynhym  race,  and  confer  a  favour  upon,  sir,  your  obedi- 
ent servant, 

Stable-Yard,  Nov.  10$,  1843.  LEMUEL  GULLIVER. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  meeting  of  delegates  from  the 
different  classes  of  consumers  of  oats 
was  held  on  Friday  last,  at  the  Nag's 
Head  in  the  Borough,  pursuant  to 
public  advertisement  in  the  Hors- 
Lham  Gazette.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  present  consumption  of  the 
article,  and  to  devise  means  for  its 
increase.  The  celebrated  horse  Com- 
rade, of  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  presided 
on  the  occasion. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was 
opened  by  a  young  Racer  of  great 
promise,  who  said  it  was  his  anxious 
desire  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
horse  community,  and  to  promote  any 
measure  which  might  contribute  to 
the  increase  of  the  consumption  of 
oats,  and  improve  the  condition  of  his 
fellow-quadrupeds.  He  was  not  versed 
in  political  economy,  nor,  indeed,  eco- 
nomy of  any  kind.  He  had  heard 
much  of  demand  and  supply,  and  the 
difficulty  of  regulating  them  properly ; 
but,  for  his  own  part,  he  found  the 
latter  always  equalled  the  former, 
though  he  understood  such  was  not 
the  case  with  his  less  fortunate  breth- 
ren. He  warmly  advocated  the  prac- 
tice of  sowing  wild  oats,  and  consider- 
ed that  much  of  the  decrease  of  con- 
sumption complained  of  arose  from 
the  undue  encouragement  given  to  the 
growth  of  other  grain ;  and  that  the 
horse  interest  would  be  best  promoted 
by  imposing  a  maximum  as  to  the 
growth  of  wheat  and  barley,  accord- 
ing to  the  acreage  of  each  particular 
farm. 

A  HACKNEY-COACH  HORSE  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  sliding-scale, 
which  he  understood  from  Sir  Peter 
Lawrie  to  mean  the  wooden  pavement. 
He  admitted  it  was  not  well  adapted 


for  rainy  seasons,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  doubt  that  things  w^ent  much 
more  smoothly  wherever  it  was  esta- 
blished ;  and  that  he,  and  the  work- 
ing classes  whom  he  represented, 
found  in  it  a  considerable  relief  from 
the  heavy  duties  daily  imposed  upon 
them.  He  wished  that  some  measure 
could  be  devised  for  superseding  the 
tise  of  nosebags,  which  he  designated 
as  an  intolerable  nuisance,  especially 
during  the  summer  months ;  but  he 
principally  relied  for  an  improvement 
in  condition  on  the  prohibition  of  the 
mixture  Of  chaff  with  oats  ;  which  lat- 
ter article,  he  contended,  was  unfit  for 
the  use  of  able-bodieU  horses,  who 
earned. then*  daily  food,  aiapd  ought  to 
be  limited  to  those  cattle  who  spent 
an  icQe  existeneH4nstraw-yards. 

A  BRIGHT  CHESTNUT  HORSE,  of  great 
power,  and  well-known  in  the  parks, 
warmly  replied  to  the  last  neigher. 
He  denounced  the  sliding-scale  as  a 
slippery  measure,  unworthy  of  a  horse 
of  spirit,  and  adding  greatly  to  the 
burdens  with  which  horses  like  him- 
self were  saddled.  He  daily  saw 
steeds  of  the  noblest  blood  and  most 
undaunted  action  humbled  to  the  dust 
by  its  operation;  and  if  Sir  Peter 
Lawrie  was  to  be  believed,  it  was 
more  dreaded  by  the  household  troops 
than  Napoleon's  army  on  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  He  yielded  to  no  horse 
in  an  anxious  desire  to  promote  the 
true  interests  of  the  horse  community ; 
but  he  could  not  give  his  support  to 
measures  so  unsafe,  merely  because 
they  enabled  a  small  and  inferior  sec- 
tion of  their  community  to  move  more 
smoothly.  He  reprobated,  in  strong 
terms,  the  unfeeling  allusion  of  the 
last  neigher  to  the  unfortunate  inmates 
of  union  straw-yards,  whom,  for  his 
own  part,  he  looked  Upon  as  nowise 
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inferior  to  the  hackney-coach  horse 
himself,  of  whose  right  to  be  present 
at  a  meeting  of  consumers  of  oats  he 
entertained  serious  doubts.  (Loud 
neighs  of  "  Order!  Order!") 

A  SCOTCH  HORSE  feared  that,  strict- 
ly speaking,  he  was  included  in  the 
same  category  with  the  hackney-coach 
horse,  and  had  no  right  to  be  heard, 
having  no  personal  interest  in  the 
question  ;  but  he  trusted  he  might  be 
permitted  to  speak  as  the  delegate  of 
the  horses  of  Scotland,  who  were  igno- 
rant of  the  Hoiiynhym  language,  and 
not  entitled  to  attend.  Permission 
being  granted,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
assembly  he  descanted  with  much 
asperity  upon  the  gross  oppression  to 
which  horses  in  Scotland  were  sub- 
ject, from  the  habits  of  their  masters, 
as  their  rough  coats  and  ragged  ap- 
pearance plainly  manifested  ;  and 
stated,  in  conclusion,  that  no  hope  or 
expectation  of  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  Scotch  horse  could  be  enter- 
tained until  their  lawful  food  was  re- 
stored to  them,  and  Scotchmen  were 
compelled,  by  act  of  Parliament,  to 
abstain  from  the  use  of  oatmeal,  and 
live  like  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Several  worn-out  horses  belonging 
to  members  of  the  Whig  administra- 
tiqn  then  endeavoured  to  address  the 
meeting,  with  an  evident  intention  of 
converting  the  proceedings  into  a 
party  question;  but  they  were  in- 
formed by  the  president,  in  the  midst 
of  loud  snorting  and  neighing,  that 
they  had  not  the  slightest  right  to  be 
present,  as  they  were  all  undoubtedly 
turned  out  for  life.  This  decision 
appeared  to  give  universal  satisfac- 
tion. 

AN  IRISH  HORSE  was  of  opinion 
that  the  great  cause  of  the  present 
difficulties  arose  from  deficiency  in  the 
quality  and  not  the  quantity  of  the 
article,  and  strongly  recommended  the 
growth  of  Irish  oats  in  England.  To 
the  surprise  of  the  English  delegates, 
he  warmly  eulogized  the  superiority 
of  the  Irish  oat ;  but  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared, upon  the  production  of  a  sam- 
ple, that  he  had  mistaken  the  potatoe 
oat  for  the  Irish  oat. 

AN  OLD  ENGLISH  HUNTER  next  ad- 
dressed the  meeting,  and  was  listened 
to  with  deep  attention.  He  impress- 
ed upon  the  young  delegates  the  good 
old  adage  of  "Look  before  you  leap," 


and  cautioned  them  against  the  delu- 
sive hope  that  their  condition  would 
be  improved  by  change  of  measures. 
In  the  course  of  his  long  life  he  had 
experienced  measures  of  every  de- 
scription, and  had  invariably  found 
that  his  supplies  depended,  not  on  the 
measure  itself,  but  on  the  hand  that 
filled  it.  He  had  ever  given  his  will- 
ing support  to  his  employers,  and 
served  them  faithfully ;  and  if  they 
were  as  well  acquainted  as  ^adru- 
peds  with  the  secrets  of  the  stable, 
they  would  learn  the  fallacy  of  their 
favourite  maxim  of  "  Measures,  not 
men,"  and  trust  the  administration  of 
their  affairs  to  upright  and  steady 
grooms,  rather  than  those  fanciful 
half-educated  gentlemen  who  were 
perpetually  changing  the  rules  of  the 
stables,  and  altering  the  form  of  the 
measures,  whereby  they  embarrassed 
the  regular  feeding  and  training  of 
the  inmates,  without  producing  any 
practical  good. 

A  STAGE-COACH  HORSE  imputed 
their  want  of  condition  to  the  miscon- 
duct of  their  leaders,  who,  he  said, 
could  never  be  kept  in  the  right  path, 
or  made  to  do  one-half  of  the  work 
which  properly  belonged  to  them.  By 
a  strange  fatality,  they  were  generally 
purblind,  and  always  shyed  most 
fearfully  when  an  Opposition  coach 
approached  them.  Indeed,  it  was  well 
known  that  the  horses  selected  for 
these  duties  were,  generally  speaking, 
vicious  and  unsound,  and  not  taken 
from  the  most  able  and  powerful,  but 
from  the  most  showy  classes.  He  then 
proceeded  to  descant  upon  the  general 
wrongs  of  horses.  He  congratulated 
the  community  upon  the  abolition  of 
bearing  reins,  those  grievous  burdens 
upon  the  necks  of  all  free-going  horses ; 
and  he  trusted  the  time  would  soon 
arrive  when  the  blinkers  would  also  be 
taken  off,  every  corn-binn  thrown 
open,  and  every  horse  his  own  leader. 

Several  other  delegates  addressed 
the  meeting,  and  various  plans  were 
discussed;  but  it  invariably  turned  out, 
upon  investigation,  that  the  change 
would  only  benefit  the  class  of  animals 
by  whom  it  was  proposed.  A  post- 
horse  was  of  opinion,  that  the  true 
remedy  lay  in  decreasing  the  amount 
of  speed,  and  shortening  the  spaces 
between  milestones.  A  Welsh  pony 
was  for  the  abolition  of  tolls,  which, 
he  said,  exhausted  the  money  intend- 
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ed  for  repairs ;  whilst  some  plough-  sense.  A  long,  lean,  bay  horse,  with 
horses  from  Lincolnshire  proposed  the  a  sour  head,  demanded  a  similar  ex- 
encouragemont  of  pasture  land,  the  planation  of  the  word  "job,"  and 
abolition  of  tillage,  and  the  disuse  of  was  told  it  was  used  in  a  working 
oats  altogether.  The  harmony  of  the  sense.  Several  resolutions,  drawn  by 
meeting  was,  at  one  period,  interrupt-  two  dray-horses,  embodying  the  sup- 
ed,  by  the  unfortunate  use  of  the  word  posed  grievances  of  the  community, 
"  blackguard"  by  a  delegate  from  the  were  finally  agreed  upon,  and  a  peti- 
collieries,  which  caused  a  magnificent  tion,  under  the  hoof  of  the  president, 
charger  from  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  founded  upon  them,  having  been  pre-/ 
Blue,  to  rear  up,  and,  with  great  in-  pared,  and  ordered  to  be  presented  to 
dignatfcn,  demand  if  the  allusion  was  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  mem- 
personal  ;  but  who  was  satisfied  with  bers  for  Horsham,  the  meeting  sepa- 
the  explanation  of  the  president,  that  rated,  and  the  delegates  returned  to 
it  was  applicable  only  in  a  warlike  their  respective  stables. 


THE  PROCLAMATION. 

BOLD  warriors  of  Erin,  I  hereby  proclaim, 
That  the  world  never  witness'd  your  rivals  in  fame ; 
Bold  sons  of  Macmurraugh,  Macarthy,  O'Neill, 
The  armies  of  earth  at  your  sight  would  turn  pale. 
A  flash  from  your  eyes  would  light  England's  last  pile, 
And  a  touch  give  her  sceptre  to  Erin's  green  isle. 

Hun-ah  for  the  vengeance  of  old  Mullaghmast, 

On  the  blood-bolter'd  ground  where  your  gauntlet  was  cast ; 

Hurrah  for  the  vengeance  of  Tara's  proud  hill, 

Where  the  bones  of  our  monarchs  are  blood-sprinkled  still. 

Hurrah  for  Clontarf,  though  the  Saxon  may  smile, 

The  last,  greatest  triumph  of  Erin's  green  isle  ! 

Let  the  scoffer  scoff  on,  while  I  hereby  proclaim, 
That  flight  may  be  courage,  and  fear  but  a  name ; 
That  boasting  is  good,  when  'tis  good  for  the  cause, 
But,  in  sight  of  cold  steel,  we  should  honour  the  laws ; 
That  powder  and  shot  make  men  swallow  their  bile — 
So,  hurrah  for  the  glory  of  Erin's  green  isle  ! 

If  they  ask  for  your  leader,  the  land's  sword  and  shield, 

At  least  none  can  say  that  lie  fled  from  the  field. 

He  kept  a  whole  skin — for  the  service  of  Rome ; 

So  he  fix'd  his  headquarters  in  quiet  at  home. 

They  might  just  as  weU  hunt  for  the  head  of  the  Mle, 

While  he  reckon'd  his  beads  for  St  Patrick's  green  isle. 

If  beggars  on  horseback  will  ride — to  Clontarf ; 

If  tailors  will  caper  with  truncheon  and  scarf, 

At  Sunday  carousals,  all  know,  I'm  in  flower, 

My  taste  for  the  grape  don't  extend  to  the  shower. 

Besides,  those  blue  pills  disagree  with  my  chyle, 

So,  hurrah ! — pence  and  peace  for  the  grand  Emerald  Isle  ! 

If  the  scoffer  should  ask,  what  the  deuce  brought  you  there  ? 

Of  course,  it  was  only  to  taste  the  fresh  air ; 

To  pick  cowslips  and  daisies  ;  and  brush  off  the  dew, 

Or  drink  gin  o'er  the  tombstone  of  Brian  Boru. 

As  to  flags,  and  all  that ;  'twas  but  doing  in  style, 

The  honours  of  Freedom  to  Erin's  green  isle. 

Then,  as  to  your  "  Squadrons,"  your  "  Mount  for  Repeal," 
'Twas  merely  to  teach  them  the  u  Right  about  wheel," 
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By  the  word  of  command  from  the  Saxon  to  run, 
As  your  leader  would  fly  from  a  bailiff  or  dun  ; 
In  short,  since  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile, 
Swear  the  whole  was  a  humbug  for  Erin's  green  isle. 

Besides,  these  are  delicate  moments  to  croak, 
Since  the  Saxon's  new  plan  of  a  word  and  a  stroke. 
My  mind  is  made  up,  like  a  poodle  or  pug, 
No  longer  to  stir  from  my  berth  on  the  rug ; 
Though  the  bold  may  revile  me,  so  let  them  revile — 
I'm  determined  to  live  for  old  Erin's  green  isle. 

I  proclaim — that  the  Saxon  will  tremble  to  meet 

The  heroes  of  Erin ;  but,  boys,  life  is  sweet. 

I  proclaim — that  your  shout  frightens  Europe's  base  thrones ; 

But  remember,  my  boys,  there  is  luck  in  whole  bones ; 

So,  take  the  advice  of  a  friend — wait  a  while, 

In  a  century  or  two  you'll  revenge  the  Green  Isle. 

I  know  in  my  soul,  at  the  very  first  shot 

That  your  whole  monster  meeting  would  fly  at  full  trot ; 

"What  a  horrid  melee,  then,  of  popping  and  flashing ! 

At  least  I'LL  not  share  in  your  holiday  thrashing ; 

Brawl  at  Sugden  and  Smith,  but  beware  "  rank  and  file" — • 

They're  too  rough  for  the  lambkins  of  Erin's  green  isle. 

Observe,  my  dear  boys,  if  you  once  get  me  hang'd, 
'Tis  fifty  to  one  if  you'll  e'er  be  harangued. 
Farewell  to  the  pleasure  of  paying  the  "  Hint" — 
Farewell  to  all  earth's  vilest  nonsense  in  print — 
Farewell  to  the  feast  of  your  gall  and  your  guile — 
All's  over  at  once  with  the  grand  Emerald  Isle. 


THE  FIREMAN'S  SONG. 

"  Ho,  comrade,  up  !  awake,  arise  !  look  forth  into  the  night : 
Say,  is  yon  gleam  the  morning-beam,  yon  broad  and  bloody  light  ? 
Say,  does  it  tell — yon  clanging  bell — of  mass  or  matin  song  ? 
Yon  drum-roll — calls  it  to  parade  the  soldier's  armed  throng  ?  " 

"  No,  brother,  no  !  no  morning-beam  is  yonder  crimson  glare  ! 
Yon  deep  bell  tolls  no  matin — 'tis  the  tocsin's  hurried  blare  ! 
Yon  sullen  drum-roll  mutters  out  no  summons  to  parade  : 
To  fight  the  flame  it  summons  us — the  valiant  Fire-Brigade  1 " 

Then  fast  the  Fireman  rose,  and  waked  his  mate  that  lay  beside  ; 
And  each  man  gripp'd  his  trusty  axe,  and  domi'd  his  coat  of  hide — 
There  bounds  beneath  that  leather  coat  a  heart  as  strange  to  fear 
As  ever  swell'd  beneath  the  steel  of  gilded  cuirassier. 

And  from  beneath  the  leather  casque  that  guards  the  Fireman's  brow, 
A  bolder,  sterner  glance  shines  out  than  plumy  crest  can  show ; 
And  oft  shall  ply  the  Fireman's  axe,  though  rude  and  rough  it  be, 
Where  sabre,  lance,  and  bayonet,  right  soon  would  turn  and  flee ! 

Off  dash  the  thundering  engines,  like  goblin  jager-chase — 
The  sleeper  shudders  as  they  pass,  and  pallid  grows  his  face  : 
Away,  away  !  though  close  and  bright  yon  ruddy  glow  appear, 
Far,  far  we  have  to  gallop  yet,  or  e'er  our  work  we  near ! 

A  plain  of  uptura'd  faces— pale  brows  and  quivering  lips, 
All  flickering  like  the  tropic  sea  in  the  green  light  of  eclipse  ; 
And  the  multitude  waves  to  and  fro,  as  in  the  tropic  sea, 
After  a  tempest,  heaves  and  falls  the  ground-swell  sleeplessly. 
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Now,  by  my  faith !  a  goodly  sight  yon  mansion  fast  asleep — 
Those  winking  lamps  beside  the  gate  a  dull  watch  seem  to  keep- 
But  a  gay  awaking  waits  them,  when  the  crash  of  blazing  beam, 
And  the  Fireman's  stern  reveille,  shall  mingle  with  then*  dream ! 
And  sound  as  sleeps  that  mansion,  ye  may  mark  in  every  chink 
A  gleam,  as  in  the  lava-cracks  by  the  volcano's  brink ; 
Through  key-hole  and  through  window-slit,  a  white  and  sullen  glow — 
And  all  above  is  rolling  smoke,  and  all  is  dark  below. 
Hark !  hear  ye  not  that  murmur,  that  hush  and  hollow  roar, 
As  when  to  the  south-wester  bow  the  pines  upon  the  shore ; 
And  that  low  crackling  intermix'd^  like  wither'd  twig  that  breaks, 
When  in  the  midnight  greenwood  the  startled  squirrel  wakes ! 

Lo,  how  the  fire  comes  roaring  on,  like  a  host  in  war  array ! 
Nor  lacks  it  gallant  music  to  cheer  it  on  its  way, 
.Nor  flap  of  flame-tongued  banner,  like  the  Oriflamme  of  old, 
Its  vanward  cohorts  heralding,  in  crimson,  green,  and  gold. 

The  engines  now  are  ranged  a-row — hark,  how  they  sob  and  pant ! 
How  gallantly  the  water-jets  curve  soaringly  aslant ! 
Up  spins  the  stream — it  meets  the  flame — it  bursts  in  fleecy  rain, 
Like  the  last  spout  of  the  dying  whale,  when  the  lance  is  in  his  brain. 

Ha,  ha !  from  yon  high  window  thrill'd  the  wild  shriek  of  despair, 
And  gibbering  phantoms  seem  to  dance  within  the  ruddy  glare ; 
And  as  a  valiant  captain  leads  his  boarders  to  the  fray, 
"  Up,  up,  my  sons !"  our  foreman  shouts—"  up  firemen,  and  away!" 

Their  arms  are  strong  and  sinewy — see  how  the  splinters  fly — 
Their  axes  they  are  sharp  and  good — "  Back,  comrades!  or  ye  die — 
Look  to  the  walls ! " — a  rending  crash — they  topple — down  they  come — 
A  cloud  of  sparks — a  feeble  cheer — again ! — and  all  is  dumb. 

A  pause — as  on  that  battle-day,  'twixt  France  and  England's  might, 
When  huge  L' Orient  blew  up  at  once,  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight : 
There  was  not  one,  they  say,  but  wink'd,  and  held  his  breath  the  while. 
Though  brave  were  they  that  fought  that  day  with  Nelson  at  the  Nile. " 

And  by  to-morrow's  sunrise,  amid  the  steaming  stones, 
A  chain  of  gold  half-melted,  and  a  few  small  white  bones, 
And  a  few  rags  of  roasted  flesh,  alone  shall  show  where  died — 
The  noble  and  the  beautiful,  the  baby  and  the  bride ! 

O  fire,  he  is  a  noble  thing ! — the  sot's  pipe  gives  him  birth ; 
Or  from  the  livid  thunder-cloud  he  leaps  alive  on  earth ; 
Or  in  the  western  wilderness  devouring  silently ; 
Or  on  the  lava  rocking  in  the  womb  of  Stromboli. 

Eight  well  in  Hamburg  revell'd  he — though  Elbe  ran  rolling  by — 
He  could  have  drain' d — so  fierce  his  thirst — the  mighty  river  dry ! 
With  silk,  and  gold,  and  diamond,  he  cramm'd  his  hungry  maw ; 
And  he  tamed  the  wild  republicans,  who  knew  nor  lord  nor  law ! 

He  feasted  well  in  Moscow — in  the  city  of  the  Tsar — 
When  'fore  the  northern  streamers  paled  Napoleon's  lurid  star : 
Around  the  hoary  Kremlin,  where  Moscow  once  had  stood, 
He  pass'd,  and  left  a  heap  behind,  of  ashes  slaked  in  blood! 

He  feasted  once  in  London — he  feasted  best  of  all — 
When  through  the  close-packed  city,  he  swept  from  wall  to  wall : 
Even  as  of  old  the  wrath  of  God  came  down  in  fiery  rain, 
On  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  on  the  Cities  of  the  Plain ! 
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A  recruited  revenue ;  reviving  trade 
and  commerce ;  reduction  in  the  price 
of  provisions ;  the  triumphant  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  "in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  with  its  great  immediate  pro- 
spective advantages :  a  general  feel- 
ing of  confidence,  arising  from  the 
steady  administration  of  public  affairs, 
in  spite  of  persevering  and  atrocious 
efforts  to  excite  dissatisfaction  and 
alarm ;  nay,  even  the  stern  repose 
prevailing  in  Ireland,  preserved  though 
it  be,  for  a  while,  under  cover  of  ar- 
tillery, and  at  the  bayonet's  point,  but 
affording  a  precious  respite  from  agita- 
tion, and  a  foretaste  of  the  blessings 
that  may  be  expected  from  its  perma- 
nent suppression :  all  these  circum- 
stances unequivocally  attest  the  exis- 
tence of  a  powerful  Government  acting 
upon  a  comprehensive  and  enduring 
policy,  which  is  becoming  daily  better 
appreciated  by  the  strong  good  sense 
which  ever  distinguishes  the  British 
character,  when  a  fair  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  its  exercise. 

Upwards  of  two  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  the  accession  of  the  pre- 
sent Government  to  power,  at  a  period 
of  universally  admitted  difficulty  and 
danger.  We  have  been,  during  this 
critical  interval,  dispassionate  and  in- 
dependent observers  of  Ministers,  and 
their  conduct  of  public  affairs,  anxious 
to  see  whether  they  were  really  equal 
to  the  occasion,  and  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Sovereign  and  the  coun- 
try. "We  are  ourselves  satisfied,  and 
undertake  to  demonstrate  to  our  read- 
ers, that  this  question  must  be  answer- 
ed in  the  affirmative.  We  say  all  this 
advisedly,  and  with  no  disposition  to 
deny  the  existence  of  difficulties,  which, 
if  serious  to  the  present,  would  be  ab- 
solutely insuperable  to  any  other  Go- 
vernment. During  the  interval  in  ques- 
tion, Ministers  have  triumphed  over 
more  formidable  difficulties  than  any 
which  they  have  at  present  to  encoun- 
ter. That,  also,  we  say  advisedly — 
cheerfully,  confidently — with  Ireland 
before  our  eyes,  and  the  din  of  the 
audacious  and  virulent  Anti-corn-law 
League  in  our  ears. 

Passing  these  topics  for  the  present, 
let  us  proceed  to  examine  carefully  the 


real  position  of  Sir- Robert  Peel  and  his 
Government,  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing its  prospects  of  a  continuance  in 
power.  This  enquiry  cannot  be  success  - 
fully  conducted,  without  referring  for  a 
moment  to  the  immense  changes  in 
principles  and  parties  effected  by  the 
Reform  Bill  in  1832— a  period  of  quite 
as  great  a  revolution  as  that  of  1688. 
The  Tory  party  it  nearly  annihilated! 
— The  first  Reform  Parliament  consist- 
ing of  only  187  Tories  to  471  Whigs 
and  Radicals — the  former  being  thus 
in  the  fearful  minority  of  284.  We 
recollect  sharing  in  the  despondency, 
and  even  despair,  which  paralysed  our 
party.  There  was,  however,  one  sig- 
nal exception  in  the  person  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  whose  conduct  on  that 
occasion  entitles  him  to  the  eternal 
gratitude  of  every  man  pretending  to 
the  character  of  a  Conservative,  nay, 
of  every  true  lover  of  his  country 
and  its  institutions.  With  surprising 
energy,  calmness,  and  foresight,  he 
instantly  addressed  himself  to  the  for- 
mation, even  under  those  inauspicious 
and  disheartening  circumstances,  of 
that  great  CONSERVATIVE  party  of 
which  he  is  now  the  acknowledged 
head.  In  1841,  just  before  the  gene- 
ral election,  he  thus  reminded  that 
party,  and  apprized  the  country  at 
large  of  the  principle  on  which  he  had 
acted  in  1832.  We  beg  our  readers 
to  ponder  his  words,  and  the  period 
when  he  uttered  them. 

"  I  then  foresaw  the  good  that  might 
result  from  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
great  Conservative  party  in  the  state, 
attached  to  the  fundamental  institu- 
tions of  the  country — not  opposed  to 
any  rational  change  in  it  which  the 
lapse  of  years,  or  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  society  might  require,  but 
determined  to  maintain,  on  their  an- 
cient footing  and  foundation,  our  great 
institutions  in  church  and  state.  In 
order  to  form  that  party,  however,  it 
was  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
widen  the  foundation  on  which  it 
should  stand ;  to  call  into  our  con- 
nexion men  from  whom  we  had  been 
separated  in  consequence  of  differences 
which  no  longer  existed.  My  grand 
object  was  to  build  up  that  great  party 
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which  has  been  gradually  acquiring 
strength  in  this  country — which  has 
been  gradually  widening  the  founda- 
tion on  which  it  stands,  and  which 
has  drawn,  from  time  to  time,  its  sup- 
port from  its  opponents."* 

The  shortest  and  best  evidence  of 
the  success  which  has  attended  the 
unwearied  exertions  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  during  the  ensuing  ten  years, 
is  afforded  by  the  following  summary 
of  the  results  of  the  four  general  elec- 
tions since  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill ;  three  of  them  under  the  auspices 
and  with  the  unscrupulously  exercised 
patronage  of  the  Reform  Government. 
Observe  the  ascending  and  descending 
scales : — 


C. 

187 
275 
314 
373 


L. 

471 
383 
344 
283 


(1832) 
(1835) 
(1837) 
(1841) 

Who  was  it  but  its  founder,  that  led 
the  Conservative  party  through  these 
successive  stages  of  triumph  ?  Who 
did  so  much  as  he  to  effect  that  gra- 
dual but  decisive  change  in  public 
opinion  which,  in  1841,  routed  the  Li- 
beral Ministry  in  spite  of  their  extra- 
ordinary exertions  and  advantages, 
and  placed  a  Conservative  Government 
at  the  head  of  affairs  ?  To  enable  us 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  that 
great  victory,  and  also  the  decision  of 
character  evinced  on  that  occasion  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  let  us  for  a  moment 
advert  to  the  calm  self-reliance  with 
which,  amidst  the  breathless  appre- 
hensions and  misgivings  of  his  whole 
party,  he  gave  battle  to  the  enemy — 
proposed  the  memorable  vote  of  want 
of  confidence,  and  earned  it  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one.f  A  more  critical  move 
never  was  followed  by  more  signal 
success ;  every  ensuing  event  serving 
to  show,  that  so  far  from  his  move- 
ments having  been  impelled  by  rash 
and  desperate  party  speculations,  they 
had  been  based  upon  a  profound  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  his  resources, 
and  of  the  state  of  feeling  and  opinion 
in  the  country.  "I  gave  the  Govern- 
ment every  advantage,"  said  he,  "  to 
make  their  appeal  to  the  country. 


They  boast  of  the  confidence  of  the 
crown — they  have  every  means  at 
their  disposal  which  official  influence 
can  command  to  exert  in  their  own 
behalf.  An  appeal  has  been  made  by 
them  from  the  House  of  Commons  to 
you,  and  it  is  for  the  country  to  de- 
cide the  question  at  issue.  They 
have  made  an  appeal  to  public  feeling 
on  account  of  cheap  sugar  and  cheap 
bread.  My  firm  belief  is,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  have  not  at  all 
responded  to  that  cry."  HOAV  well- 
founded  was  that  "  firm  belief,"  was 
proved  by  the  glorious  result : — the 
"people  of  this  country  did'1'  not  "re- 
spond to  that  cry  " — they  rejected — 
they  repudiated  it,  and  they  would  do 
so  again  if  another  such  appeal  were 
made  to  them  to-morrow. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  .show  what 
pretence  there  is  for  the  injurious  in- 
sinuations and  assertions  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel's  traducers — whether  treach- 
erous friends  or  open  enemies — that, 
in  order  to  obtain  power,  he  hung  out 
false  colours  to  the  nation ;  that  his 
declarations  before  the  general  elec- 
tion have  been  disregarded  and  falsi- 
fied by  his  acts  on  attaining  office. 
We  will  for  ever  demolish  all  such  ca- 
lumnies and  false  pretences  by  going, 
step  by  step,  through  a  document 
which  we  made  a  point  of  procuring 
at  the  time,  and  preserving  hitherto, 
and  to  which  we  have  since  frequently 
referred,  on  hearing  uttered  the  slan- 
derous charges  to  which  we  allude. 
That  document  is  a  copy  of  the  speech 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  28th 
June  1841,  addressed  formally  to  his 
constituents,  but  virtually,  of  course, 
to  the  whole  nation. 

One  of  his  earliest  declarations  was 
the  following :— ' '  Gentlemen,//*cwe  ever 
professed  moderate  opinions  on  politics. 
The  principles  I  professed,  and  adhered 
to,  I  shall  adhere  to  during  my  public 
life,  whether  in  opposition  or  in  power, 
are,  I  believe,  in  perfect  conformity 
with  the  prevailing  good  sense,  the 
moderation,  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  England." 
This  was  a  sufficiently  distinct  notice 
to  all  men,  especially  to  those  of  ex- 
treme opinions,  whether  Tory,  Libe- 


*  Speech  to  the  Tarn  worth  Electors  on  28th  June  1841,  (Painter,  Strand.) 
t  Ayes,  312  j  Noes,  311— 4th  June  1841. 
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ral,  or  Radical,  of  the  course  of  ac- 
tion which  was  to  be  looked  for  from 
the  expectant  Prime  Minister. 

Then,  first,  he  proceeded  to  admit 
the  existence  of  manufacturing  dis- 
tress. 

"  I  admit  and  deplore  it,  but  I  do 
not  despair.  I  have  seen  distress  in 
manufactures  and  in  commerce  before 
now.  I  think  the  causes  of  the  pre- 
sent distress  are  but  temporary — that 
the  cloud  will  soon  blow  over — and 
that  the  great  foundations  of  manu- 
facturing prosperity  are  not  affected ; 
and  I  hope  I  shall  very  shortly  see  the 
day  when  our  manufactures  will  once 
more  revive,  and  when  we  shall  again 
fill  the  place  we  have  always  occu- 
pied— that  of  producers  for  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world." 

Now  for  its  cause. 

"  Now  let  us  consider  the  impor- 
tant question,  as  to  how  far  the  distress 
in  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of 
the  country  is  fairly  attributable  to  the 
corn-laws."  He  proceeded  to  show, 
from  Lord  Palmerston's  official  state- 
ment in  Parliament  on  the  22d  July 
1840,  that,  between  the  years  1830 
and  1839,  the  exports  had  risen  from  the 
valueofL.38,000,OOOtoL.53,000,000, 
and  the  imports  from  L.46,000,000  to 
L.62, 000,000,  "  a  clear  proof  that, 
notwithstanding  the  local  and  tempo- 
rary checks  which  our  commerce  had 
experienced,  on  the  whole  it  had  gone 
on  steadily  improving,  and  that  be- 
tween the  two  periods  it  had  increased 
not  much  less  than  from  two  to  three." 

He  then  took  the  shipping  and  na- 
vigation of  the  country  for  the  prece- 
ding three  years ;  and  in  looking  at 
them,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if 
there  was  any  thing  like  an  absolute 
decrease  in  trade  and  commerce,  there 
would  also  be  a  decrease  in  the  ship- 
ping of  the  country.  "  Well,"  said 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  "  What  do  I  find?" 
The  returns  "  showed  an  increase, 
presented  within  the  last  three  years, 
from  4,000,000  tons  to  4,780,000 
tons."  Now  mark — u  during  the 
whole  of  this  period  the  corn-laws 
were  in  operation ;  how  then  can 
they  be  fairly  or  honestly  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  the  present  manufacturing 
and  commercial  distress  ?  " 

But  if  the  corn-laws  were  not, 
what  was  the  cause? 
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"  I  see  causes  enough  in  the  world, 
as  well  as  in  this  country,  ^ why  there 
should  be  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial distress  at  the  present  moment, 
irrespective  and  totally  independent 
of  the  corn-laws." 

These  were — 

1st,  "  I  do  fear  that,  in  the  north  of 
England,  an  undue  stimulus  has  been 
given  to  manufacturing  industry  by  the 
accommodation  system  pursued  by  the 
joint-stock  banks.  I  think  the  connexion 
of  the  manufacturer  with  the  joint-stock 
banks  gave  an  undue  and  an  improper 
impulse  to  trade  in  that  quarter  of  the 
country;  and  I  think  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  there  have  been  more 
manufactures  produced  within  the  last 
two  years  than  were  necessary  to  supply 
the  demand  for  them.'1'' 

2ndly,  "  Look  to  the  state  of  some 
of  the  foreign  countries,  which  took, 
at  one  time,  the  greatest  quantity  of 
our  manufactures;"  South  America, 
its  ports  strictly  blockaded  by  France ; 
the  United  States  of  North  America, 
"  in  a  state  of  nascent  hostility,"  and 
also  labouring  under  "  a  distress  simi- 
lar to  our  own,  and  arising  from  simi- 
lar causes.  The  facility  of  accommo- 
dation afforded  by  certain  banks  there 
gave  an  undue  stimulus  to  industry ; 
this  produced  extravagant  specula- 
tions ;  many  persons  failed  in  conse- 
quence, and  trade  necessarily  then 
came  to  a  stand-still."  Canada — the 
Peninsula,  France,  the  great  King- 
doms of  the  middle  and  north  of  Eu- 
rope— Syria,  Egypt,  China,  had  been, 
and  were,  in  such  a  state,  as  occa- 
sioned an  interruption  of  -our  trade 
thither;  "  a  stoppage  in  the  demand 
for  manufactured  goods,  and  a  corre- 
spondent depression  in  commerce." 
"  When  you  put  all  these  things  to- 
gether, all  causes,  mind  you,  affecting 
the  market  for  your  goods,  and  then 
combine  them  with  the  two  or  three 
defective  harvests,  we  have  had  of  late, 
I  ask  you  to  answer  me  the  question, 
Whether  or  not  they  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  depression 
of  manufacturing  industry." 

Then  came  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the 
two  grand  and  suddenly  discovered 
panaceas  of  the  late  Government,  for 
recruiting  the  exhausted  revenue,  and 
relieving  the  general  distress — viz. 
u  cheap  sugar,"  and  "  cheap  bread." 
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1st,  As  to  foreign  sugar : — 
u  I  clearly  and  freely  admit  that 
those  restrictions  which  cannot  b3 
justified  should  be  removed,  and  that 
the  commerce  of  the  country  should 
be  perfectly  free,  whenever  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  so ;  but  I  consider  the  article 
of  sugar  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  the 
principle  of  free  trade."  *  *  *  "The 
question  now  is  this — whether,  after 
the  sacrifices  which  this  country  has 
made  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and 
the  glorious  results  that  have  ensued, 
and  are  likely  to  ensue,  from  these 
sacrifices — whether  we  shall  run  the 
risk  of  losing  the  benefit  of  those  sacri- 
fices, and  tarnishing  for  ever  that 
glory,  by  admitting  to  the  British 
market  sugar  the  produce  of  foreign 
slavery."  *  *  *  "If  you  admit  it,  it 
will  come  from  Brazil  and  Cuba.  In 
Brazil,  the  slave-trade  exists  in  full 
force ;  in  Cuba,  it  is  unmitigated  in  its 
extent  and  •  horrors.  The  sugar  of 
Cuba  is  the  finest  in  the  world ;  but 
in  Cuba,  slavery  is  unparalleled  in  its 
horrors.  I  do  not  at  all  overstate  the 
fact,  when  I  say,  that  50,000  slaves 
are  annually  landed  in  Cuba.  That 
is  the  yearly  importation  into  the 
island ;  but,  when  you  take  into  con- 
sideration the  vast  numbers  that  pe- 
rish before  they  leave  their  own  coasts, 
the  still  greater  number  that  die 
amidst  the  horrors  of  the  middle  pas- 
sage, and  the  number  that  are  lost  at 
sea,  you  will  come  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion,  that  the  number  landed  in 
Cuba  —  50,000  annually  —  is  but  a 
slight  indication  of  the  number  shipped 
in  Africa,  or  of  the  miseries  and  de- 
struction that  have  taken  place  among 
them  during  their  transport  thither. 
If  you  open  the  markets  of  England 
to  the  sugar  of  Cuba,  you  may  depend 


on  it  that  you  give  a  great  stimulus  to 
slavery,  and  the  slave-trade."  Sir 
Robert  Peel  then  pointed  out  peculiar 
and  decisive  distinctions  between  the 
case  of  sugar,  and  that  of  cotton,  to- 
bacco, and  coffee ;  that,  though  all  of 
them  were  the  produce  of  slave  labour 
— First,  we  cannot  now  reject  the  cot- 
ton of  the  United  States,  without  en- 
dangering to  the  last  degree  the 
manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  king- 
dom. Secondly,  of  all  the  descriptions 
of  slave  produce,  sugar  is  the  most 
cruelly  destructive  of  human  life — the 
proportion  of  deaths  in  a  sugar  plan- 
tation being  infinitely  greater  than  on 
those  of  cotton  or  coifee.  Thirdly, 
slave  grown  sugar  has  never  been  ad- 
mitted to  consumption  in  this  coun- 
try.* He  also  assigned  two  great  co- 
operating reasons  for  rejecting  slave- 
grown  sugar: — "That  the  people  of 
England  required  the  great  experi- 
ment of  emancipation  to  be  fairly 
tried;  and  they  would  not  think  it 
fairly  tried,  if,  at  this  moment,  when 
the  colonies  were  struggling  with  such 
difficulties,  we  were  to  open  the  flood- 
gates of  a  foreign  supply,  and  inun- 
date the  British  market  with  sugar, 
the  produce  of  slave-labour;"  adopt- 
ing the  very  words  of  the  Whig  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr 
Labouchere,  on  the  25th  June  1840. 
The  other  reason  was,  "  that  our  im- 
mense possessions  in  the  East  Indies 
give  us  the  means,  and  afford  us 
every  facility,  for  acquiring  sugar,  the 
produce  of  free  labour,  to  an  illimitable 
extent." 

So  much  for  foreign  sugar.  ISTow 
for — 

II.  FOREIGN  CORK;  and  we  beg 
the  special  attention  of  all  parties  to 
this  portion  of  the  manifesto  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  :— 


*  The  following  striking  passage  from  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Chan- 
ning  of  America,  was  quoted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  speech  under  consideration. 
"  Great  Britain,  loaded  with  an  unprecedented  debt,  and  with  a  grinding  taxation, 
contracted  a  new  debt  of  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  to  give  freedom,  not  to 
Englishmen,  but  to  the  degraded  African.  I  know  not  that  history  records  an  act 
so  disinterested,  so  sublime.  In  the  progress  of  ages,  England's  naval  triumphs  will 
shrink  into  a  more  and  more  narrow  space  in  the  records  of  our  race — this  moral 
triumph  will  fill  a  broader — brighter  page."  "  Take  care  !"  emphatically  added  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  "  that  this  brighter  page  be  not  sullied  by  the  admission  of  slave  sugar 
into  the  consumption  of  this  country — by  our  encouragement — and,  too,  our  unneces- 
sary encouragement  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade !  "—Noble  sentiments  ! 
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u  Look  at  the  capital  invested  ill 
laud  and  agriculture  in  this  country — 
look  at  the  interests  involved  in  it — 
look  at  the  arrangement  that  has  hccn 
come  to  for  the  commutation  of  tithes 
— look  at  your  importation  of  corn 
diminishing  for  the  last  ten  years — 
consider  the  burdens  on  the  land 
peculiar  to  this  country* — take  all 
these  circumstances  into  consideration, 
and  then  you  will  agree  with  Mr 
M'Culloch,  the  great  advocate  of  a 
change  in  the  Corn-law,  that,  l  con- 
sidering the  vast  importance  of  agri- 
culture, nearly  half  the  population  of 
the  empire  are  directly  or  indirectly  de- 
pendent on  it  for  employment  and  the 
means  of  subsistence;  a  prudent  states- 
man would  pause  before  he  gave  his 
sanction  to  any  measure  however 
sound  in  principle,  or  beneficial  to  the 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes, 
that  might  endanger  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture,  or  check  the  rapid  spread 
of  improvement.' "  f 

Now  for  the  u  Sliding  Scale." 

"  I  must  here  repeat  the  opinion 
which  I  have  declared  here  before,  and 
also  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  I 
cannot  consent  to  substitute  a  fixed 
duty  of  8s.  a-quarter  on  foreign  corn, 
for  the  present  ascending  and  descend- 
ing scale  of  duties.  I  prefer  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing scale,  to  such  an  amount  of  fixed 
duty.  And  when  I  look  at  the  bur- 
dens to  which  the  land  of  this  coun- 
try is  subject,  I  do  not  consider  the 
fixed  duty  of  8s.  a-quarter  on  corn 
from  Poland,  and  Prussia,  and  Rus- 
sia, where  no  such  burdens  exist,  a 
sufficient  protection  for  it."  % 

Again — 

"If  you  disturb  agriculture,  and 
divert  the  employment  of  capital  from 
the  land,  you  may  not  increase  your 
foreign  trade — for  that  is  a  thing  to 
dwell  under  existing  circumstances — 
but  will  assuredly  reduce  the  home 
trade,  by  reducing  the  means  to  meet 


the  demand,  and  thus  permanently  in- 
jure yourselves  also."  § 

Again — • 

"I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  existing  system  of  an  ascend- 
ing and  descending  scale  of  duties, 
should  not  be  altered  :  and  that,  more- 
over, we  should  as  much  as  possible 
make  ourselves  independent  of  a  fo- 
reign supply  —  and  not  disturb  the 
principle  of  the  existing  corn-laws — 
of  these  corn-laws,  which,  when  you 
have  an  abundance  of  your  own,  ex- 
clude altogether  the  foreign  supply 
— and  when  the  price  rises  in  this 
country,  freely  admits  it."|| 

Again — he  quoted  the  following 
remarkable  language  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne on  the  llth  June  1840 — 

"  Whether  the  object  be  to  have  a. 
fixed  duty,  or  an  alteration  as  to  the 
ascending  and  descending  scale,  I  see 
clearly  and  distinctly,  that  that  object 
will  not  be  carried  without  a  most  vio- 
lent struggle — without  causing  much  ill- 
blood,  and  a  deep  sense  of  grievance — 
without  stirring  society  to  its  founda- 
tions, and  leaving  behind  every  sort  of 
bitterness  and  animosity.  I  do  not 
think  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
the  change  are  worth  the  evils  of  the 
struggle. "*§ 

And  Sir  Robert  Peel  concluded  the 
foregoing  summary  of  his  views,  on 
the  great  questions  then  proposed  to 
the  country  for  its  decision,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

"  I  ask  your  free  suffrages,  with 
this  frank  and  explicit  declaration  of 
my  opinions."** 

On  this,  there  occur  to  us  three 
questions — 

(1st.)  Was  this,  or  was  it  not,  a 
frank  and  explicit  declaration  of  his 
opinions  ?  And,  (2d.)  Did  it,  or  did 
it  not,  as  tested  by  the  result  of  the 
general  election,  completely  satisfy 
the  country?  (3d.)  In  what  respect 
has  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  been  inconsistent  with 


*  "  We  believe/'  says  Mr  M'Culloch  himself  in  another  part  of  the  •  pamphlet, 
(Longman  &  Co.,  1841,  p.  23 — 6th  Edit.)  from  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  quoting, 
"  that  land  is  more  heavily  taxed  than  any  other  species  of  property  in  the  country 

" and  that  its  owners  are  clearly  entitled  to  insist  that  a  duty  should  be  laid  on 

foreign  corn  when  imported,  sufficient  fully  to  countervail  the  excess  of  burdens 
laid  upon  the  land." 


f  Speech,  pp.  9,  10. 
I  ^Speech,  p.  15. 


|J  Do.  p.  8. 
f  Do.  p,  18. 


§  Do.  p.  13. 
**  Do.  p.  18. 
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these  declarations  ?  And  we  echo  the 
stern  enquiry  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, for  "  the  when,  the  where,  and  the 
how"  "of  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  deceiv- 
ing his  supporters  or  the  country  "- 
and  "  pause  for  a  reply."  Failing  to 
receive  any — for  none  can  be  given, 
except  in  the  negative — we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  condense  the  substance,  of  this 
memorable  manifesto  into  a  few 
words ;  offer  some  general  observa- 
tions designed  to  assist  in  forming  a 
correct  judgment  upon  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  the  ensuing  pages ;  and  then 
give  as  fair  an  outline  as  we  know 
how  to  present,  of  the  "DOINGS"  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  Government, 
by  way  of  comment  upon,  and  illus- 
tration of  his  previous  and  prepara- 
tory "  SAYINGS." 

What,  then,  was  the  substance  of 
Sir  Kobert  Peel's  declaration,  on  pre- 
senting himself  before  the  country  as 
a  candidate  for  the  office  which  he 
fills  ?  He  avowed  himself  a  man  of 
moderate  political  opinions ;  recogni- 
zed the  existence  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  distress,  but  referred 
it  to  causes  of  only  a  temporary  na- 
ture, unconnected  with  the  corn- 
laws  ;  repudiated  the  empirical  expe- 
dients proposed  by  the  late  ministry ; 
and  pledged  himself  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  protection  to  our  agricul- 
tural interests;  declaring  his  delibe- 
rate preference  of  a  sliding  scale  of 
duties,  to  a  fixed  duty,  upon  foreign 
com. 

The  first  of  the  observations  to  which 
we  beg  the  reader's  earnest  attention, 
is — that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  to  govern 
by  means  of  a  Reformed  House  of 
Commons.  It  is  for  want  of  well  con- 
sidering this  circumstance,  that  one 
or  two  respectable  sections  of  the 
Conservative  party  have  conceived 
some  dissatisfaction  at  the  line  of 
policy  adopted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
They  forget  that,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  the  Tory  party  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill ;  that  from  its  ashes  rose 
the  CONSERVATIVE  party,  adapted  to 
the  totally  new  political  exigencies  of 
the  times  ;  its  grand  object  being,  as 
it  were,  out  of  the  elements  of  demo- 
cracy to  arrest  the  progress  of  demo- 
cracy. The  bond  of  its  union  was 
correctly  described  by  its  founder,  as 
consisting  in  attachment  to  the  funda- 
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mental  institutions  of  the  country — 
non-opposition    to   rational    changes 
rendered  requisite  by  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times — but  deter- 
mination to  maintain,  on  their  ancient 
footing  and  foundation,  our  great  in- 
stitutions in  Church  and  State.   Keep- 
ing these  grand  objects  ever  in  vieAv, 
the  true  policy  to  be  adopted  was  to 
widen  the  foundations  on  which  should 
stand  "  that  new  party  which  was  to 
draw,  from  time  to  time,  its  strengthfrom 
its  opponents"     None  saw  this  more 
clearly  than    Sir  Robert  Peel — and 
hence  the  "  moderation,"  indispensa- 
ble and  all-powerful,  which  he  pre- 
scribed to  himself,  and  recommended 
to  all  thosfe  who  chose  to  act  with 
him,  and  the  steady  acting  upon  which 
has  at  length  conducted  them  to  their 
present    splendid  position    of  power 
and  responsibility.     Could   the   go- 
vernment of  the  country  be  now  car- 
ried on  upon  principles  that  were  all- 
powerful  twenty — or  even   fewer — 
years   ago?    No  more   than  Queen 
Victoria  could  govern  on  the  principles 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  !    We  must  look 
at  things,  not  as  they  were,  or  as  we 
would  wish  them  to  be — but  as  they 
are  and  are  likely  to  be.     He  is  un- 
able to  take  a  just  and  comprehensive 
view  of  political  affairs  in  this  country 
— of  the  position  of  parties,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  principles  respectively 
advocated  by  them,  who  does  not  see 
that  the  great  and  only  contest  now 
going  on,  is  between  conservative  and 
destructive.    We  say  boldly — and  we 
are  satisfied  that  we  say  it  in  con- 
formity   with    the    opinions    of   the 
immense  majority  of  persons  of  in- 
telligence and  property — that  the  for- 
ces which  would    drive    Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Government  from  office  would 
immediately   and    inevitably   supply 
their  places  by  a  Government  which 
must  act  upon  destructive  principles. 
This  will  not  be  believed  by  many  of 
those  who,   moving  in  the  circum- 
scribed sphere  of  intense  party  feeling, 
can    contemplate    only    one    object, 
namely — a  return  to  power,  and  dis- 
regard the   intentions   of  the  fierce 
auxiliaries   of  whose    services   they 
would  avail  themselves.   To  the  coun- 
try at  large,  however,  who  breathe  a 
freer  air,  the  true  nature  of  the  strug- 
gle is  plain  as  the  sun  at  noonday. 
The  number  of  those  who  only  uomi- 
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nally  belong  to  parties,  but  have  a  very 
deep  stake  in  the  preservation  of  our 
national  institutions,  and  see  distinctly 
the  advantages  of  a  Minister  acting 
firmly  on  moderate  principles,  and 
who  will  consequently  give  him  a  silent 
but  steady  support  in  moments  of 
danger,  is  infinitely  larger  than  is  sup- 
posed by  the  opponents  of  the  Con- 
servative party.  Such  a  Minister, 
however,  must  make  up  his  account 
with  receiving  often  only  a  cold  and 
jealous  support  from  those  of  his  ad- 
herents who  incline  to  extreme  opin- 
ions ;  while  his  opponents  will  increase 
their  zeal  and  animosity  in  proportion 
to  their  perception  of  the  unobjection- 
ableness  of  his  measures,  the  practi- 
cal working  of  his  moderation,  viz. — 
his  continuance  in  power,  and  their 
own  exclusion  from  it.  Such  a  Min- 
ister must  possess  a  large  share  of 
fortitude,  careless  of  its  exhibition, 
and  often  exposing  him  to  the  charge 
of  insensibility,  as  he  moves  steadily 
on  amongst  disaffected  supporters  and 
desperate  opponents,  mindless  equally 
of  taunts,  threats,  reproaches,  and 
misrepresentations.  He  must  resolve 
to  bide  Ms  time,  while  his  well-matured 
measures  are  slowly  developing  them- 
selves, relying  on  the  conscious  purity 
of  his  motives.  Such  a  man  as  this 
the  country  will  prize  and  support, 
and  such  a  man  we  sincerely  believe 
that  the  country  possesses  in  the  pre- 
sent Prime  Minister.  He  may  view, 
therefore,  with  perfect  equanimity,  a 
degree  of  methodized  clamour  and 
violence,  which  would  overthrow  a 
Minister  of  a  different  stamp.  Such 
are  the  inconveniences — such  the  con- 
solations and  advantages — attending 
that  course  of  moderation  which  alone 
can  be  adopted  with  permanent  suc- 
cess, by  a  Conservative  Minister 
governing  with  a  reformed  House  of 
Commons. 

Another  observation  we  would  offer, 
has  for  its  object  to  abate  the  pique 
and  vexation  under  which  the  ablest 
volunteer  advisers  of  the  Minister  are 
apt  to  suffer,  on  his  disregard  of  their 
counsels,  and  sometimes  to  revenge 
themselves  by  bitter  and  indiscrimi- 
nate censure  of  his  general  policj7. 
They  should  remember,  that  while 
they  are  irresponsible  volunteers,  he 
acts  under  a  tremendous  responsibi- 
lity ;  to  sustain  which,  however,  he  has 


advantages  which  none  but  those  in 
his  situation  can  possibly  possess — the 
co-operation  of  able  brother  Ministers, 
with  all  those  sources  and  means  of 
universal  information  which  the  con- 
stitution has  placed  at  his  disposal. 
The  superior  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  thus  acquired, 
enable  him  to  see  insuperable  objec- 
tions to  schemes  and  suggestions, 
which  their  proposers,  reasonably  deem 
to  be  palpably  just  and  feasible.  We 
have  often  thought  that  if  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  or  any  other  Prime  Minister,  were 
to  take  one  of  these  eager  and  confident 
advisers  into  his  cabinet,  and  calmly 
exhibit  to  him  the  actual  impossibility 
— the  imminent  danger — of  adopting 
the  course  of  procedure  which  that  ad- 
viser has  been  strenuously  recommend- 
ing, he  would  go  away  with  slightly 
increased  distrust  of  himself,  and  con- 
sideration for  the  Minister.  Neither 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  nor  any  other  Minis- 
ter, would  be  so  arrogantly  stupid  as 
to  disregard  free  information  and  ad- 
vice, merely  because  it  came  from  such 
persons,  who,  if  they  have  no  right  to 
expect  their  advice  to  be  followed, 
have  yet  a  clear  right  to  offer  it,  and 
urge  it  with  all  their  force. 

Again — The  present  Ministers  had 
the  disadvantage  (in  some  respects) 
of  succeeding  to  those,  who,  if  they 
could  do  nothing,  made  up  for  it  by 
promising  every  thing.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  and  his  friends,  on  the  contrary, 
made  no  promises  whatever,  beyond 
what  would  indeed  be  implied  by  ac- 
ceptance of  office — namely,  honestly 
to  endeavour  to  govern  the  country, 
for  the  permanent  good  of  the  coun- 
try. While  admitting  the  existence 
of  great  distress,  they  expressly  ad- 
mitted also,  that  they  saw  no  mode  of 
sudden  relief  for  that  distress,  but 
would  trust  to  the  energies  of  the 
countiy  gradually  recovering  them- 
selves, under  steady  and  cautious 
management.  Sir  Robert  Peel  frankly 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  just 
previously  to  the  dissolution  in  1841, 
that  he  had  no  hope  of  an  immediate 
return  of  prosperity ;  and  that  such 
had  become  the  state  of  our  domestic 
and  foreign  embarrassments,  that  "we 
must  for  years  expect  to  struggle  with 
difficulty."  This  was  their  language  on 
the  eve  of  the  general  election,  yet  the 
•  country  placed  confidence  in  their  ho- 
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nour  and  capacity,  heartily  sickened  of 
the  prodigal  promises  of  their  opponents. 
The  extravagant  visionary  hopes  which 
they  held  forth  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
in  their  frenzied  eagerness  to  obtain  a 
majority  at  the  last  election,  are  still 
gleaming  brightly  before  the  eyes  of 
numbers  of  their  deluded  supporters ; 
imposing  on  the  present  Government 
the  painful  and  ungracious  duty  of 
proving  to  them  that  such  hopes  and 
expectations  cannot  be  realized,  even 
for  a  brief  space,  without  breaking  up 
the  foundations  of  our  national  exist- 
ence and  greatness. 

Lastly.  Can  the  Conservatives  be 
expected  in  TWO  years'  time  to  repair 
all  the  evils  resulting  from  a  TEN  years' 
gross  mismanagement  of  the  national 
affairs  by  their  predecessors?  "  The 
evil  that  they  did,  lives  after  them.'''1  But 
for  the  fortunate  strength  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  moreover,  in  opposi- 
tion, and  the  patriotism  and  wisdom 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  late  Minis- 
ters would,  by  the  time  of  their  ex- 
pulsion from  office,  have  rendered  the 
condition  of  the  country  utterly  des- 
perate— for  very  nearly  desperate  it 
assuredly  was.  Their  vacillating,  in- 
consistent, wild,  and  extravagant  con- 
duct during  these  ten  years,  had  gene- 
rated an  universal  sense  of  insecurity 
and  want  of  confidence  among  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  country,  which 
locked  up  capital — palsied  enterprise. 
Trade  and  commerce  drooped  daily, 
and  the  revenue  melted  away  rapidly 
every  year.  Great  things  were  justly 
expected  from  the  practical  skill  and 
experience  possessed  by  the  new  Go- 
vernment ;  but  time  is  requisite  for  the 
development  of  a  policy  which  had, 
and  still  has,  to  contend  against  such 
numerous  and  formidable  obstacles. 
Confidence,  especially  mercantile  con- 
fidence, is  a  delicate  flower,  of  slow 
growth,  and  very  difficult  to  rear.  A 
breath  may  blight  it.  It,  will  bloom 
only  in  a  tranquil  and  temperate  air. 
If  ever  there  was  a  man  entitled  to 
speak,  however,  with  authority  upon 
this  subject,  it  was  Mr  Baring,  the  late 
candidate,  and  unquestionably  the  fu- 
ture member,  for  the  city  of  London — a 
man  constantly  engaged  in  vast  mer- 
cantile transactions  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  whose  ability  equals  his 
experience.  In  the  presence  of  a  great 
number  of  gentlemen,  representing 
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two -thirds  of  the  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  city  of  London,  thus 
spoke  Mr  Baring,  on  the  6th  October 
1843: — "I  rejoice  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  did  not  hold  out  to  the  country 
the  fallacious  hope,  that,  by  any  par- 
ticular measure,  he  could  restore  pro- 
sperity, or  cure  sufferings  which  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  legislation,  and 
that  he  patiently  relied  upon  the  re- 
sources and  energies  of  the  country  to 
set  trade  and  commerce  right.  That 
expectation  is  already  beginning  to 
be  realized.  That  calm  reliance  is 
already  justified.  I  am  speaking  in 
the  presence  of  those  who  are  as  much 
as,  if  not  more  conversant  with  busi- 
ness than,  myself,  and  they  will  con- 
tradict me  if  I  am  not  right  when  I 
say,  that  great  symptoms  of  improve- 
ment in  the  trade  and  industry  of  the 
country  have  manifested  themselves  ; 
which  symptoms  are  of  such  a  nature, 
that  they  do  not  appear  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  momentary  excitement  pro- 
duced by  some  fallacious  experiment, 
but  of  the  paramount  re-establishment 
of  commerce,  and  of  a  fresh  era  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire.  I  am  asked 
what  have  the  Government  done? 
Why,  they  have  restored  CONFIDENCE 
to  the  country !  They  have  terminated 
wars,  they  have  restored  confidence 
at  home,  and  commanded  respect 
abroad." 

Now,  however,  for  the  DOINGS  of 
the  Government  ;  and  of  these  we 
shall  take  no  more  detailed  or  ex- 
tended notice  than  is  requisite,  in  our 
opinion,  to  exhibit  the  general  system 
and  plan  of  their  procedure,  and  show 
its  complete  consistency  with  the  de- 
claration of  opinions  made  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  previous  to  the  general  elec- 
tion of  1841. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
then  existing  distress  in  our  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  interests  he 
referred  to  three  temporary  causes  : — 
the  undue  stimulus  which  had  been 
given  to  industry  in  the  manufacturing- 
districts — by  the  accommodation  sys- 
tem pursued  in  the  joint-stock  banks, 
the  troubled  and  hostile  condition  of 
almost  all  those  foreign  countries 
which  used  to  be  the  best  customers  for 
our  manufactures,  and  the  two  or  three 
preceding  defective  harvests.  The 
first  of  these  was  not  of  a  nature  to  call 
for,  or  perhaps  admit  of,  direct  and 
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specific  legislative  interference.  It 
originated  in  a  vicious  system  of  con- 
tagious private  speculation,  which  has 
involved  many  thousands  of  those  en- 
gaged in  it  in  irredeemable,  shall  we 
add  deserved,  disgrace  and  rain — and 
which  had  better,  perhaps,  be  left  to 
work  its  own  cure.  The  last  of  the 
three  causes  was  one  to  which  all 
"mankind  is  every  where  subject,  and 
which  is  in  a  great  measure  beyond 
the  reach  of  effective  human  interfer- 
ence. Before  proceeding  to  explain 
the  steps  taken  to  remedy  the  second, 
viz.,  our  distracted  foreign  relations, 
let  us  premise  briefly  for  the  present, 
that  the  very  earliest  acts  of  Ministers 
showed  how  profoundly  sensible  they 
were  of  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing, and  that  promptly,  to  relieve  the 
grievous  distress  under  which  the 
lower  orders  were  suffering,  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  a  safe,  effective,  and 
permanent  stimulus  to  trade  and  com- 
merce. A  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  state,  not  only  of  our  own  but 
foreign  commercial  countries,  satisfied 
them,  as  practical  men,  of  the  serious 
difficulties  to  be  here  contended  with. 
The  steps  they  took,  after  due  delibe- 
ration— viz.,  the  proposing  the  new 
tariff  and  the  new  corn-law — we  shall 
presently  refer  to.  Let  us  now  point 
out  the  income-tax  as  a  measure  re- 
flecting infinite  credit  upon  those  who 
had  the  sagacity  and  resolution  to  pro- 
pose it.  We  shall  not  dwell  upon  this 
great  temporary  measure,  which  in 
one  year  has  poured  upwards  of  five 
millions  into  the  exhausted  exchequer, 
further  than  to  say,  that  as  soon  as 
ever  it  was  known  among  the  monied 
classes,  that  the  Minister,  environed 
as  he  was  with  financial  difficulties, 
would  risk  any  amount  of  popular 
odium  rather  than  add  to  the  perma- 
nent burdens  of  the  country,  or  permit 
the  ruinous  continuance  of  an  excess 
of  expenditure  over  revenue.  As  soon 
as  this  was  evident,  we  say,  the  great 
monied  interests  of  the  kingdom  re- 
cognized in  Sir  Robert  Peel  an  honest 
minister,  and  gave  him  forthwith  its 
complete  confidence,  which  has  never 
since  been  for  an  instant  withdrawn 
from  him.  And  how  great  are  the  ob- 
ligations of  that  vast  portion  of  the 
most  suffering  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, whom  he  exempted  from  this 


extraordinary  contribution  to  the  bur- 
dens of  the  state ! 

But  now  for  foreign  affairs.  May 
not  the  present  Ministers  look  with 
just  pride  towards  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  exclaim,  Quce  regio 
in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ?  In 
truth  their  success  here  has  been  suf- 
ficient to  set  up  half  a  dozen  Minis- 
ters— as  is  known  to  no  man  better 
than  Lord  Palmerston.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Lord  Aberdeen  have 
restored  peace  to  the  whole  world, 
re-establishing  it  on  a  footing  of  dig- 
nified security  and  equality.  By  the 
persevering  energy,  the  calm  determi- 
nation, and  inexhaustible  resources 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  "  the  winter  of 
our  discontent,"  has  been  "  made  glo- 
rious summer,"  with  all  the  great 
powers  of  the  world.  Look  at  our 
glorious  but  irritable  neighbour — 
France:  is  there  any  language  too 
strong  to  express  the  delight  which 
we  feel  at  the  renovated  sympathy 
and  affection  which  exist  between  us? 
We  cannot  answer  for  France  to  the 
extent  which  we  can  for  England  ; 
but  we  know,  that  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  land — our  beloved 
Queen's  familiar  visit  to  the  King  of 
the  French,  their  affectionate  greeting, 
and  her  Majesty's  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion by  the  people,  diffused  a  feeling 
of  joy  and  affection  towards  France, 
which  will  not  soon — nay,  should  it 
ever? — subside.  But  would  that  visit 
have  taken  place,  if  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  not  Lord  Aberdeen,  had  presided 
over  the  foreign  councils  of  this  coun- 
try? Tis  a  disagreeable  question, 
and  we  pass  on.  Then  as  to  Ame- 
rica, thanks  to  the  mission  of  Lord 
Ashburton,  peace  has  been  secured 
between  us,  on  terms  equally  honour- 
able to  both.  We  are  now  at  peace 
with  the  United  States — a  peace  not 
to  be  disturbed  by  the  (to  Whiggish 
eyes)  promising  (!  !)  aspect  of  the 
Oregon  difficulties — which  we  tell  our 
aforesaid  friends  will  end  in — nothing 
at  all. — [It  is  not,  by  the  way,  the 
fault  of  our  Government,  that  this  dis- 
puted matter  was  not  embraced  by 
the  Washington  Treaty.]— While  Lord 
Palmerston  and  his  doleful  ally,  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  were  daily  stigma- 
tizing the  treaty  of  Washington,  as 
highly  dishonourable  and  disadvan- 
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tageous  to  this  country,  it  may  inte- 
rest our  readers  to  see  what  one  of 
the  disaffected  American  senators  had 
to  say  on  the  subject.  Thus  spoke, 
in  the  senate,  Mr  Benton,  a  well- 
known  member  of  congress  : — 

"  The  concessions  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  United  States  are  small.  The 
territory  granted  to  the  United  States, 
is  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  will  never 
be  of  importance  to  hold  it ;  while  the 
possessions  given  up  by  the  United 
States  are  important  and  valuable  to 
them,  and  have  the  effect  of  admitting 
a  foreign  power  within  a  territory 
which  was  granted  to  the  United 
States,  by  the  treaty  of  1783.  *  * 
When  I  see  the  Government  giving  up 
more  than  Great  Britain  demanded, 
I  cannot  conceal  my  amazement  and 
mortification ! " 

Glancing,  however,  from  the  West 
to  the  East — what  do  we  see  ?  Wars 
in  India  and  China,  brought  glori- 
ously to  an  advantageous  termination. 
— u  Wars,"  to  adopt  the  language  of 
one  of  the  greatest  mercantile  autho- 
rities living,  u  which  have  been  de- 
ranging our  money  transactions,  and 
making  our  trade  a  trade  of  hazard 
and  speculation,  most  injurious  to  the 
commerce  of  the  empire  at  large." 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  re- 
lieved from  the  ruinous  drain  upon 
our  resources,  occasioned  by  our  pro- 
tracted warlike  operations  in  India 
and  China,  on  the  other,  a  prospect  is 
opened  to  us,  by  the  immensely  impor- 
tant treaty  into  which  the  Emperor  of 
China  has  entered  with  this  countiy, 
of  very  great  and  permanent  commer- 
cial advantages,  which  are  already 
being  realized.  Let  our  manufacturers, 
however,  beware  of  the  danger  of  for- 
feiting these  advantages,  by  excessive 
eagerness  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
newly  acquired  markets.  Twelve- 
months ago,  we  earnestly  warned  them 
on  this  score,*  and  we  now  as  earnest- 
ly repeat  that  warning;  "Notwith- 
standing," observed  an  able  French 
journalist,  a  few  weeks  ago,  upon  this 
subject,  "  the  opening  of  five  ports  to 
European  commerce,  China  will  for 
many  years  preserve  her  internal  laws, 
her  eccentric  tastes,  her  inveterate 


habits.  China  is  the  country  of  rou- 
tine and  immovability.  The  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  cannot  modify  the 
nature  of  China  in  a  few  months.  If 
the  English  are  not  prudent  in  their  ex- 
ports, if  they  overload  the  newly  open- 
ed ports  with  foreign  produce,  they  will 
injure  themselves  more  than  they  were 
injured  by  the  war  just  concluded.'1'1  In 
every  word  of  this  we  concur:  but 
alas !  what  Aveight  will  such  consi- 
derations have  with  the  agitating  ma- 
nufacturers in  the  north  of  England  ? 
Their  fierce  but  short-sighted  anxiety 
to  make  rapid  fortunes,  will  make  most 
of  them,  in  a  very  few  years,  melan- 
choly evidences  of  the  justness  of  our 
observations !  We  cannot  pass  from 
the  East  without  noticing  the  sound 
statesmanship  which  is  regulating  all 
Lord  Ellenborough's  leading  move- 
ments in  India — a  matter  now  univer- 
sally admitted.  How  unspeakably 
contemptible  and  ridiculous  has  the 
lapse  of  a  few  months  rendered  the 
petty  clamours  against  him,  with  which 
the  ex-ministerial  party  commenced 
their  last  year's  campaign !  Without, 
however,  travelling  round  the  entire 
circle  of  our  foreign  connexions  and 
operations — there  arc  one  or  two  points 
to  which  we  will  briefly  refer,  as  strik- 
ing instances  of  the  vigilant  and  in- 
defatigable energy,  and  the  powerful 
diplomatic  influence  of  Lord  Aberdeen, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  secu- 
ring commercial  advantages  to  this 
country- — and  which  has  extorted  the 
following  testimony,  during  the  pre- 
sent month  (December,)  from  another 
French  journal,  by  no  means  favour- 
ably disposed  to  this  country: — "  The 
English  Government  is  incontestably 
the  best  served  of  all  Governments  in 
the  means  of  obtaining  new,  and  ex- 
tending old  markets,  and  in  the  rapid 
and  complete  knowledge  of  the  course 
to  be  adopted  to  ensure  the  sale  of  the 
immense  products  of  Great  Britain  in 
different  parts  of  the  globe."  Take 
for  instance  the  case  of  Russia.  We 
have  actually  succeeded  in  wringing 
from  the  tenacious  and  inflexible  Ca- 
binet of  St  Petersburg  an  important 
commercial  advantage !  On  Lord 
Aberdeen's  accession  to  office,  he  found 
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Russia  iii  the  act  of  aiming  a  fatal 
blow  at  a  very  important  branch  of 
our  shipping  trade,  by  levying  a  dif- 
ferential duty  on  all  British  vessels 
conveying  to  Russian  ports  any  goods 
which  were  not  the  produce  of  the 
British  dominions.  After,  however, 
a  skilful  and  very  arduous  negotia- 
tion, our  foreign  secretary  has  succeed- 
ed in  averting  that  blow — and  AVC  re- 
tain the  great  advantages  of  which 
AVC  were  about  to  be  deprived.  Nor 
has  this  signal  advantage  been  pur- 
chased by  any  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  but  only  by  a  permis- 
sion, founded  on  most  equitable  prin- 
ciples, for  Russian  vessels  arriving  here 
from  Russian  ports  with  the  produce 
of  Russian  Poland,  to  possess  the 
same  privileges  as  if  they  had  come 
direct  from  Russian  ports :  Russian 
Poland  being  able  to  communicate  ef- 
fectively with  the  sea,  only  through 
the  Prussian  territory.  Look  again 
at  Brazil — which  has  also  been  re- 
cently the  object  of  persevering  and 
energetic  negotiation  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Aberdeen.  It  is  true  that,  at 
present,  his  exertions  have  been  at- 
tended with  no  direct  success ;  but  we 
have  doubts  whether  the  importance 
of  the  proposed  Brazilian  treaty  has 
not,  after  all,  been  greatly  exagge- 
rated. However  this  may  be,  Lord 
Aberdeen  is,  at  this  moment,  as  stre- 
nuously at  work  with  the  young  em- 
peror, as  could  be  desired  by  the  most 
eager  advocate  of  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Brazil.  But,  suppose  the  empe- 
ror's advisers  should  be  disposed  to 
continue  their  obstinate  and  unrea- 
sonable opposition,  observe  the  gentle 
pressure  upon  them,  to  be  felt  by  and 
by,  which  Lord  Aberdeen  has  con- 
trived to  effect  by  the  commercial 
treaty  which  he  has  concluded  with 
the  contiguous  republic  of  Monte  Vi- 
deo, and  other  states  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Plata,  for  the  admission 
(on  most  favourable  terms)  of  British 
imports  into  these  states.  One  of 
them  is  the  Uruguay  republic,  which 
borders  through  a  great  extent  of 
country  on  Brazil,  the  Government  of 
which  is  utterly  unable  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  merchandise  across  the 


border ;  whereby  the  exclusion  of  Bri- 
tish goods  from  the  Brazilian  terri- 
tory is  rendered  a  matter  of  physical 
impossibility. 

It  is  true,  that  our  efforts  to  enter 
into  commercial  treaties  with  France 
and  Portugal  have  not,  as  yet,  been 
successful ;  but,  formidable  as  are  the 
obstacles  at  present  in  existence,  we 
do  not  despair.  Those  least  wonder 
at  the  present  position  of  affairs  who 
are  best  acquainted  with  the  artificial 
and  complicated  positions  of  the  re- 
spective countries,  and  their  relations, 
and  consequent  policy,  towards  each 
other.  Whatever  can  be  done  by  man, 
is  at  this  moment  being  done  by 
Lord  Aberdeen ;  and  sooner  than  we 
have  at  present  a  right  to  expect,  his 
indefatigable  exertions  may  be  crown- 
ed with  success — not  only  in  these, 
but  in  other  quarters.  All  foreign 
Governments  must  be  strongly  influ- 
enced in  such  matters,  by  contem- 
plating a  steady  and  strong  Govern- 
ment established  in  this  country ;  and 
that  object  they  see  more  nearly  and 
distinctly  every  day.  Such  (without 
entering  into  details  which  would  be 
inconsistent  with  either  our  space  or 
our  present  object)  is  the  general  re- 
sult— namely,  the  rapidly  returning 
tide  of  prosperous  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  foreign  policy  of  a  Con- 
servative Government,  which  has 
raised  Great  Britain,  within  the  short 
space  of  two  years,  to  even  a  higher 
elevation  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  than  she  had  occupied  before  a 
"  Liberal  Ministry  undertook  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country" — u  a  po- 
licy," to  adopt  the  equally  strong  and 
just  language  of  an  able  writer,  "  re- 
plete with  auspicious  evidences  of  the 
efficacy  of  intellect,  combined  with 
firmness,  activity,  and  integrity,  in 
restoring  to  wholesome  and  honour- 
able order  a  chaotic  jumble  of  anoma- 
lies— of  humiliations  and  dangers — of 
fears,  hatred,  and  confusion  thrice  tre- 
bly confounded."  * 

'While  thus  successfully  active 
abroad,  have  Ministers  been  either  idle 
or  unsuccessful  at  home  ?  Let  us  look 
at  their  two  main  measures — the  new 
tariff  and  the  new  corn-law. 


*  Thoughts  on  Tenets  of  Ministerial  Policy. 
P.  22.    Aylott,  London.     1848, 
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The  object  of  the  first  of  these  great 
measures  was  twofold — to  give  a 
healthy  and  speedy,  but  permanent 
stimulus  to  trade  and  commerce  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  effect  such  a  re- 
duction of  price  in  the  leading  articles 
of  consumption  as  should  greatly  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living — a  boon,  of 
course,  inexpressibly  precious  to  the 
poorer  classes.  Mark  the  moment 
at  which  this  bold  and  critical  line 
of  policy  was  conceived  and  carried 
into  execution  —  namely,  a  moment 
when  the  nation  was  plunged  into 
such  a  depth  of  gloom  and  distress  as 
had  very  nearly  induced  utter  de- 
spair! when  there  was  a  deficiency 
of  five  millions  sterling  in  the  re- 
venue of  the  two  preceding  years, 
and  a  certainty  of  greatly  augmented 
expenditure  for  the  future,  owing  to 
our  wars  in  the  East  and  elsewhere. 
We  say — mark  this,  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate a  display  of  the  true  genius  of 
statesmanship.  Foreseeing  one  effect 
of  such  a  measure,  namely,  a  serious 
reduction  in  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  customs,  and  which  would  com- 
mence with  the  bare  announcement  of 
such  a  measure,  the  Government  had 
to  consider  whether  it  would  prove 
a  permanent  or  only  a  temporary  re- 
"duction,  and  to  act  accordingly.  After 
profound  consideration,  they  satisfied 
themselves  (whether  justly  or  not  re- 
mains to  be  seen)  that  the  diminution 
of  revenue  would  prove  only  tempo- 
rary ;  and  to  secure  the  immediate  be- 
nefits of  the  measure,  they  imposed  a 
-temporary  income-tax,  the  onerous 
pressure  of  which  was  to  cease  as  soon 
as  matters  should  have  come  round 
again.  That  period  they  fixed  at  the 
expiration  of  three  years.  After  an 
interval  of  two  years,  do  their  calcula- 
tions appear  to  have  been  well  or  ill 
founded?  Let  us  see.  Early  in 
.March  1842  they  announced  the  pro- 
posed new  tariff,  (instantly  producing 
the  effect  on  the  customs  duties  which 
had  been  anticipated ;)  and  succeeded 
•In  bringing  it  into  operation  on  the  9th 
of  the  ensuing  July.  The  deficiency 
of  revenue  which  ensued  was  so  very 
serious  that  it  would  have  alarmed  the 
whole  country,  but  for  their  confidence 
in  the  firmness  and  sagacity  of  Minis- 


ters, particularly  as  evidenced  by  their 
announced  measures.  We  have  not  at 
the  present  moment  before  us  the  ear- 
liest quarterly  revenue  returns  of  the 
period  referred  to  ;  but  it  will  suffice 
to  state,  that  such  had  been  the  extent 
of  the  reductions  effected,  that  the  de- 
ficiency on  the  year  ending  on  the  5th 
October  1843,  amounted  to  no  less  a 
sum  than  L.I, 136,000  ;  the  decrease 
on  the  quarter  ending  on  that  day  be- 
ing L.414,000.  Still,  however,  each 
succeeding  quarter — or  at  least  the 
latter  quarters — gave  more  satisfac- 
tory indications  of  a  rallying  revenue  ; 
and  we  are  enabled  to  announce  the 
highly  gratifying  fact  that,  up  to  the 
8th  of  the  present  month,  (Decem- 
ber,) the  customs  duties  returns  are 
of  the  most  decisively  improving  charac- 
ter. The  receipts  of  duties  for  the 
port  of  London  alone,  during  that  pe- 
riod, exceeds  the  receipt  on  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year  by 
L.206,000  ;  while  the  returns  from  all 
the  outports,  especially  from  Liver- 
pool, are  of  the  same  cheering  charac- 
ter, and  warrant  us  in  predicting  that 
the  returns  to  be  presented  on  the 
5th  of  the  ensuing  month  will  afford  a 
most  triumphant  proof  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  Minister's  calculations  and 
the  success  of  his  policy ;  for  be  it 
borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  his  in- 
come-tax realized,  in  the  year  ending 
on  the  5th  October  last,  the  immense 
sum  of  L.5,052,000.  As  far,  there- 
fore, as  concerns  the  direct  financial 
effects  of  the  new  tariff  and  its  coun- 
terbalancing income-tax,  the  results 
of  Sir  Kobert  Peel's  policy  are  such  as 
may  stagger  and  confound  the  boldest 
of  his  opponents. 

Now,  however,  for  the  two  great  ob- 
jects of  the  new  tariff,  which  were  de- 
clared by  Sir  Robert  Peel*  to  be  "  the 
revival  of  commerce,  and  such  an  im- 
provement in  the  manufacturing  inte- 
rests, as  would  react  on  every  other 
interest  in  the  country ;  and  diminish- 
ing the  prices  of  the  articles  of  con- 
sumption and  the  cost  of  living." 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
objects,  we  had  prepared  a  copious 
explanation  of  the  highly  satisfactory 
working  of  one  great  portion  of  the 
machinery  of  the  new  tariff,  viz.,  the 


*  Hansard,  Vol.  Ixi,  Col.  439, 
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relaxation  of  the  taxes  on  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  manufacture ;  but  it  has  oc- 
curred to  us,  that  the  necessity  of  our 
doing  so  has  been  entirely  superseded 
by  the  following  very  remarkable  ad- 
mission, contained  in  a  number  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  newspaper,  pub- 
lished towards  the  close  of  September 
last ;  an  invaluable  admission,  tending 
to  prove,  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  bit- 
terest opponent  of  the  present  Minis- 
try, the  general  success  of  their  do- 
mestic policy  :  —  "  Notwithstanding 
insurrection  in  Wales  and  agitation 
in  Ireland,  there  are  various  circum- 
stances in  the  present  aspect  of  our 
national  affairs  of  an  encouraging  and 
cheering  nature.  The  first  and  most 
prominent  thing  which  strikes  an  ob- 
server, is,  the  undoubted  general  revi- 
val of  trade  and  commerce.  Every 
thing  seems  to  indicate  that  the  morn- 
ing is  breaking ;  that  the  dreary  night 
of  disaster  and  suffering,  through 
which  all  our  material  interests  have 
been  passing  since  1836,  is  now  well- 
nigh  over.  The  hum  of  busy  industry 
is  once  more  heard  throughout  our 
manufacturing  districts ;  our  seaports 
begin  once  more  to  stir  with  business ; 
merchants  on  'Change  have  smiling 
faces;  and  the  labouring  population 
are  once  more  finding  employment 
easier  of  access  ;  and  wages  are  gently, 
slowly  rising.  This  has  not  come 
upon  us  suddenly ;  it  has  been  in  ope- 
ration since  the  end  of  last  year ;  but 
so  terrible  was  the  depression,  so  gra- 
dual the  improvement,  that  the  effects 
of  the  revival  could  not  be  perceptible 
till  within  a  recent  period.  Our  ex- 
ports of  cotton  and  wool,  during  the 
present  year,  very  considerably  exceed 
those  of  a  similar  period  in  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and  though  there  might  be 
increase  of  export  without  increase  of 
profit,  the  simple  fact  that  the  dis- 
tricts of  our  great  manufacturing  sta- 
ples are  now  more  active  and  busy  than 
they  have  been  for  a  very  considerable 
period,  coupled  with  the  apparently 
well-founded  belief  that  this  increased 
activity  is  produced,  not  by  specula- 
tive but  genuine  demand,  are  indica- 
tions of  the  most  pleasing  and  grati- 
fying kind  to  all  who  are  in  the  least 
concerned  about  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  In  addition  to  the  improve- 
ment manifested  in  our  staple  articles 
of  industry,  other  important  interests 
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are  showing  symptoms  of  decided  im- 
provement ;  even  the  iron-trade  has 
got  over  its  '  crisis ;'  and  though  we 
are  very  far  indeed  from  having  at- 
tained to  a  condition  of  prosperity, 
the  steady,  though  slow,  revival  of 
every  branch  of  industiy,  is  a  proof 
that  the  cause  of  the  improvement 
must  be  a  general  one,  operating  uni- 
versally." May  we  venture  to  sug- 
gest, that  the  worthy  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  need  not  go  about 
with  a  lantern  to  discover  this  cause  ? — 
that  it  is  every  where  before  his  very 
eyes,  under  his  very  nose,  in  the  form 
of  the  bold,  but  sagacious  and  consist- 
ent, policy  pursued  by  the  present 
Government  ? 

With  respect  to  the  second  great 
object  of  the  new  tariff,  viz.,  the 
"  Diminishing  of  the  prices  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  consumption  and  the  cost  of 
living." 

Has  this  great  object,  or  has  it  not, 
been  attained?  Why,  the  reduced 
price  of  provisions  is  a  matter  of  uni- 
versal notoriety,  and  past  all  question. 
Unable  to  contest  the  existence  of 
this  most  consolatory  fact,  the  Oppo- 
sition papers  endeavoured  to  get  up  a 
diversion  by  frightening  the  farmers, 
whom  they  assured,  that  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  live-stock  would  lead 
to  a  fearful  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  British  agricultural  produce.  The 
graziers  and  cattle-dealers  were  forth- 
with to  find  "  their  occupations  gone." 
British  pasture  farming  was  to  be  an-* 
nihilated,  and  an  immense  stimulus 
given  to  that  of  our  continental  ri- 
vals. Hereat  the  farmers  pricked  up 
their  cars,  and  began  to  consider  for 
a  moment  whether  they  should  not  join 
in  the  outcry  against  the  new  tariff: 
But  the  poor  beasts  that  have  come, 
doubtless  much  to  their  own  sur- 
prise, across  the  water  to  us,  looked 
heartily  ashamed  of  themselves,  on 
catching  a  glimpse  of  their  plump, 
sleek  brother  beasts  in  England — and 
the  farmers  burst  out  a-laughing  at 
sight  of  the  lean  kine  that  were  to  eat 
up  the  fat  ones !  The  practical  result 
has  been,  that  between  the  9th  of 
July  1842,  and  the  present  time, 
there  have  not  come  over  foreign  cattle 
enough  to  make  one  week's  show  at 
Smithfield.  But  mark,  the  power  of 
admitting  foreign  cattle  and  poultry, 
(on  payment,  however,  of  a  consider- 
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able  duty,*)  conferred  by  the  new 
tariff,  is  one  that  must  be  attended 
with  infinite  permanent  benefits  to  the 
public,  in  its  moderating  influence  upon 
the  prices  of  animal  food.  Its  work- 
ing is  in  beautiful  harmony  with  that 
of  the  newly  modeled  corn-laws,  as 
we  shall  presently  explain.  In  years 
of  abundance,  when  plenty  of  meat  is 
produced  at  home,  the  new  tariff  will 
be  inoperative,  as  far  as  regards  the 
actual  importations  of  foreign  cattle ; 
but  in  years  of  scarcity  at  home,  the 
expectation  of  a  good  price  will  in- 
duce the  foreigner  to  send  us  a  suffi- 
cient supply ;  for  he  will  then  be,  and 
then  only,  able  to  repay  himself  the 
duty,  and  the  heavy  cost  of  sea-car- 
riage. As  prices  fall,  the  inducement 
to  import  also  declines.  In  short, 
"  the  inducement  to  importation  falls 
with  the  fall,  and  rises  with  the  rise 
of  price.  The  painful  contingency  of 
continued  bad  seasons  has  thus,  in 
some  measure,  been  provided  against. 
The  new  tariff  is  so  adjusted,  that 
when  prices  threaten  to  mount  to  an 
unfair  and  extravagant  height,  unjust 
to  consumers,  and  dangerous  to  pro- 
ducers, in  such  contingencies  a  medi- 
ating power  steps  in,  and  brings  things 
to  an  equilibrium."  f  These  great 
and  obvious  advantages  of  the  new 
tariff,  the  opponents  of  Ministers, 
and  especially  their  reckless  and  dis- 
creditable allies  called  the  "  Anti- 
corn-law  League,"  see  as  plainly  as 
we  do;  but  their  anxious  aim  is  to 
conceal  these  advantages  as  much  as 
possible  from  public  view ;  and  for  this 
purpose  they  never  willingly  make 
any  allusion  to  the  tariff,  or  if  forced 
to  do  so,  underrate  its  value,  or 
grossly  misrepresent  its  operation. 
But  we  are  convinced  that  this  will  not 
do.  Proofs  of  their  humbug  and  false- 
hood are,  as  it  were,  daily  forcing 
themselves  into  the  very  stomaclis  of 
those  whom  once,  when  an  incompe- 
tent Ministiy  was  in  power,  these 
heartless  impostors  were  able  to  de- 
lude. "  A  single  shove  of  the  bay- 
onet," said  Corporal  Trim  to  Doctor 
Slop,  "  is  worth  all  your  fine  discourses 
about  the  art  of  war;"  and  so  the 
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English  operative  may  reply  to  the 
hireling  "Leaguers,"  "  This  good  piece 
of  cheap  beef  and  mutton,  now  smok- 
ing daintily  before  me,  is  worth  all 
your  palaver." 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of 
the  new  tariff,  let  us  observe,  that  the 
suddenness  and  vastness  of  its  changes 
(some  of  which  we  consider  to  be  of 
questionable  propriety)  for  a  time 
unavoidably  deranged  mercantile  ope- 
rations ;  and  in  doing  so,  as  necessar- 
ily produced  many  cases  of  individual 
dissatisfaction  arid  distress.  Some  of 
the  persons  thus  situated  angrily  quit- 
ted the  Conservative  ranks  for  those 
of  the  Opposition ;  others,  for  a  posi- 
tion of  mortified  neutrality :  but  we 
believe  that  many  more,  notwith- 
standing this  sharp  trial  of  their  con- 
stancy, remained  true  to  their  prin- 
ciples, faithful  to  their  party,  and  are 
now  rewarded  by  seeing  things  coming 
rapidly  round  again,  while  unvarying 
and  complete  success  has  attended 
every  other  branch  of  the  policy  of  Mi- 
nisters. We  know  a  good  deal  of  the 
real  state  of  opinion  among  the  mer- 
cantile classes  of  the  City  of  London ; 
and  believe  we  correctly  represent  it 
averse  to  further  changes  in  our  tariff- 
system,  and  coincident  with  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr  Baring  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  -electors,  when  he  depre- 
cated "  a  constant  change,  unsettling 
men's  minds,  baffling  all  combinations, 
destroying  all  calculations,  paraly- 
sing trade,  and  continuing  the  stag- 
nation from  which  we  are  recovering ;'' 
and  declared  his  belief  "  that  the  mj- 
nister  who  applies  the  principles  of 
free-trade  with  the  most  caution,  de- 
liberation, and  judgment,  is  the  states- 
man who  merits  the  confidence  of  the 
commercial  world."  We  now,  how- 
ever, quit  the  subject — interesting,  in- 
deed, and  all-important — of  the  tariff, 
with  the  deliberate  expression  of  our 
opinion,  that  it  is,  taken  as  a  whole, 
a  very  bold,  masterly,  and  successful 
stroke  of  policy.  Now  for  the  NEW 
CORN-LAW. 

But  how  shall  we  deal  with  a  to- 
pic with  which  the  public  has  been 
so  utterly  sickened  by  the  people 


*  Poultry,  £5  for  every  £100  value;   oxen  and  bulls,  £1  each;    cows,  15s.; 
calves,  10s. ;  horses,  mares,  foals,  colts,  and  geldings,  £1  each;  sheep,  3s.  each; 
lambs,  2s.  each  ;  swine  and  hogs,  5s.  each. — (Stat.  5  and  6  Viet,  c,  47,  Table  A.) 
|  Thoughts,  &c.,  by  a  Quiet  Looker-on,  pp.  16,  17, 
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calling  themselves  "  The  Anti-corn- 
law  League?"  We  do  not,  never- 
theless, despair  of  securing  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  few 
observations  which  we  have  to  offer 
upon  a  subject  which,  however  hack- 
neyed, is  one  of  paramount  importance. 
We  are  satisfied  that  nine  out  of  every 
ten  even  of  newspaper  readers  turn  with 
disgust  from  the  columns  headed '  'Anti- 
corn-law  League,"  "  Doings  of  the 
League,"  "Great  Meeting  of  the  Auti- 
corn-law  League,"  and  so  forth ;  and, 
(making  every  allowance  for  the  exi- 
gencies occasioned  by  the  dearth  of 
topics  while  Parliament  is  not  sitting,) 
we  are  exceedingly  surprised,  that  the 
great  London  newspapers  should  in- 
flict upon  their  readers  so  much  of  the 
slang  and  drivel  of  the  gentry  in  ques- 
tion. In  the  due  prosecution  of  our 
subject,  we  cannot  avoid  the  topic  of 
the  new  corn-law,  even  were  we  so 
disposed ;  and  we  shall  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  our  task,  with  two  objects  in 
view — to  vindicate  the  course  pursued 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  set  forth, 
briefly  and  distinctly,  those  truly  ad- 
mirable qualities  of  the  existing  Corn- 
laws,  which  are  either  most  impru- 
dently misrepresented,  or  artfully  kept 
out  of  view,  by  those  who  are  now 
making  such  desperate  efforts  to  over- 
throw it.  "  Mark  how  a  plain  talc 
shall  set  them  down!" 

Whether  foreign  com  should  be 
admitted  into  this  country  on  pay- 
ment of  fluctuating  duties,  or  a  fixed 
duty,  or  free  of  all  duties,  are  obvi- 
ously questions  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, involving  extensive  and  com- 
plicated considerations.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  the  per- 
sons banded  together  under  the  name 
of  "  The  Anti-corn-law  League,"  may 
be  taken  as  representing  the  classes 
of  opinion  which  would  respectively 
answer  these  three  questions  in  the 
affirmative.  All  of  them  appealed  to 
the  nation  at  large  on  the  last  general 
election.  Thc/0/*m  in  which  the  ques- 
tion was  proposed  to  the  country,  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  advocates  of  a 
fixed  duty  to  prescribe,  and  they 
shaped  it  thus  in  the  Queen's 
speech : — 

"  It  will  be  for  you  to  determine 
whether  the  corn-laws  do  not  aggra- 
vate the  natural  fluctuations  of  sup- 
ply ;  whether  they  do  not  embarrass 
trade,  derange  currency,  and,  by  their 


operation,  dimmish  the  comforts  and 
increase  the  privations  of  the  great 
body  of  the  community." 

To  this  question  the  country  re- 
turned a  deliberate  and  peremptory 
answer  in  the  NEGATIVE  ;  expressing 
thereby  its  will,  that  the  existing  sys- 
tem, which  admits  foreign  corn  on 
payment  of  fluctuating  duties,  should 
continue.  The  country  thus  adopted 
the  opinions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  re- 
jected those  of  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  utterly  scouted  those  of  the 
"  Anti-corn-law  League,"  in  spite  of 
all  their  frantic  exertions. 

We  believe  that  this  deliberate  de- 
cision of  the  nation,  is  that  to  which 
it  will  come  whenever  again  appealed 
to ;  and  is  supported  by  reasons  of 
cogency.  The  nation  is  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  immense  importance  of 
upholding  and  protecting  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country,  and  that  to  se- 
cure this  grand  object,  it  is  necessary 
to  admit  foreign  corn  into  the  country, 
only  when  our  deficiencies  absolutely 
require  it.  That  in  the  operation  of 
the  "  sliding-scale  of  duties,"  and  the 
exact  distinction  between  its  effect 
and  that  of  the  proposed  fixed  duty, 
is  demonstrably  this  :  that  the  former 
would  admit  foreign  corn  in  dear 
years,  excluding  it  in  seasons  of  abun- 
dance ;  while  the  latter  would  admit 
foreign  com  in  seasons  of  abundance, 
and  exclude  it  in  dear  years.  Our 
present  concern,  however,  is  with  the 
course  taken  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment. Have  they  hitherto  yielded  to 
.the  clamour  with  which  they  have 
been  assailed,  and  departed  from  tlie 
principle  of  affording  efficient  protec- 
tion to  the  agriculture  of  the  country  ? 
Not  a  hair's  breadth ;  nor  will  they. 
We  have  seen  that  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
previously  to  the  general  election,  de- 
clared his  determination  to  adhere  to 
the  existing  system  of  corn-laws,  re- 
gulating the  admission  of  foreign  corn 
by  the  power  of  the  sliding-scale  of 
duties ;  but  both  he  and  the  leading 
members  of  his  party,  had  distinctly 
stated  in  Parliament,  just  before  its 
dissolution,  that  while  resolved  to  ad- 
here to  the  principle  of  a  sliding- 
scale,  they  would  not  pledge  them- 
selves to  adhere  to  all  the  details  of 
that  scale.  And  they  said  well  and 
wisely,  for  there  were  grave  objections 
to  some  of  those  details.  These  ob- 
jections they  have  removed,  and  in- 
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finitely  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
gliding-scale  ;  but  in  removing  the 
principal  objections,  they  stirred  a 
hornet's  nest — they  rendered  furious 
a  host  of  sleek  gamblers  in  grain, 
who  found  their  "  occupation  gone" 
suddenly!  On  the  other  hand,  the 
.Government  conferred  a  great  sub- 
stantial benefit  upon  the  country, 
by  securing  a  just  balance  between 
protection  to  the  British  corn  con- 
sumer and  producer ;  removing,  at  the 
same  time,  from  the  latter,  a  long-ex- 
isting source  of  jealousy  and  prejudice. 
A  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain 
•the  general  scope  of  those  alterations. 
Under  the  system  established  by  sta- 
tute 9  Geo.  IV.  c.  60,  in  the  year 
1828,  the  duty  on  foreign  corn,  up  to 
the  price  of  68s.  per  quarter,  was  so 
high,  and  declined  so  very  slowly, 


quarter,  and  made  the  duty  fall  gra- 
dually, shilling  by  shilling,  with  the 
rise  of  price,  to  3s.,  2s.,  and  Is.  Thus 
are  at  one  blow  destroyed  all  the  in- 
ducements formerly  existing  for  corn- 
dealers  to  u  hold  "  their  foreign  corn, 
in  the  hopes  of  forcing  up  the  price  of 
corn  to  starvation -point,  viz.,  the  low 
duty,  every  inducement  being  now  giv- 
en them  to  sett,  and  none  to  speculate; 
Another  important  provision  for  pre- 
venting fraudulent  combinations  to 
raise  the  price  of  corn,  was  that  of 
greatly  extending  the  averages,  and 
placing  them  under  regulations  of  salu- 
tary stringency. 

So  far,  then,  from  evincing  a  dispo- 
sition to  trifle  with,  or  surrender,  the 
principle  of  the  sliding- scale,  the  Go- 
vernment have,  with  infinite  pains  and 
skill,  applied  themselves  to  effect  such 


•(L.I,  5s.  8d.,  L.I,  4s.  8d.,  L.I,  3s.  8d.,     improvements  in  it  as  Avill  secure  its 


-L.I,  2s.  8d.,  L.I,  Is.  8d.,  L.I,  Os.  8d., 
"18s.  8d.,)  as  to  amount  to  a  virtual 
prohibition  against  importation.     But 
-when  the  price  mounted  from  68s.  to 
72s.  per  quarter,  the  duty  declined 
with  such  great  rapidity,  (16s.  8d., 
13s.  8d.,  10s.  8d.,  6s.  8d.,  2s.  8d.,) 
as  to  occasion  the  alarming  and  fre- 
quently recurring  evils  of  glut  and 
panic.     Now  the  following  was  the 
mode  in  which  these  serious  defects  in 
the  law  of  1828  were  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  aforesaid  desperate  and 
greedy  u  rogues  in  grain,"  who  are 
utterly  prostrated  by  the  new  sys- 
tem ;  *  they  entered  into  a  combina- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
-apparent  average  price  of  com,  and 
forcing  it  up  to  the  point  at  which 
they  could  import  vast  quantities  of 
'foreign  corn  at  little  or  no  duty.  Thus 
the  price  of  corn  was  rising  in  Eng- 
land— the  people  were  starving — and 
-turned  with  execration  against  those 
into  whose  pockets  the  high  prices 
-were  supposed  to  go,  viz.,  the  poor 
fanners ;   whereas  those  high  prices 
really  were  all  the  while  flowing  si- 
lently but  rapidly  into  the  pockets  of 
the  aforesaid  u  rogues  in  grain" — the 
gamblers  of  the  Corn  Exchange! — 
[Ministers  effected  their  salutary  alter- 
ations, by  statute  5  and  6  Viet.  c.  14, 
in  the  following  manner: — They  sub- 
stituted for  the  former  duties  of  10s. 
8d.  per  quarter,  when  the  price  of 
corn  was  70s.  per  quarter,  and  Is. 
-  when  the  price  was  73s. ;  a  duty  of 
4s.  when  the  price  of  corn  is  70s.  per 


permanency,  and  a  better  appreciation 
of  its  value  by  the  country  at  large, 
with  every  additional  year's  experience 
of  its  admirable  qualities.  There  is  a 
perfect  identity  of  principle,  both  work- 
ing to  the  same  good  end,  between  the 
existing  corn-law  and  the  new  tariff. 
Their  combined  effect  is  to  oppose 
every  barrier  that  human  wisdom  and 
foresight  can  devise,  against  dearth 
and  famine  in  England :  securing  an 
abundant  supply  of  corn  and  meat  from 
abroad,  whenever  our  own  supply  is 
deficient ;  but  up  to  that  point  pro- 
tecting our  home  producers,  whose  di- 
rect interest  it  will  henceforth  be  to 
supply  us  at  fair  and  moderate  prices. 
It  is  the  cunning  policy  of  the  hetero- 
geneous opponents  of  the  existing  corn - 
la\vs,  to  speak  of  them  as  "doomed  "  by 
a  sort  of  universal  tacit  consent ;  to 
familiarise  the  public  with  the  notion 
that  the  recent  remodeling  of  the  sys- 
tem is  to  be  regarded  as  constituting 
it  into  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of 
transition-measure — a  stepping-stone 
towards  a  great  fundamental  change, 
by  the  adoption  of  "a  fixed  duty," 
some  say — "  a  total  repeal,"  say  the 
Anti-corn-law  League.  But  those 
who  think  thus,  must  be  shallow  and 
short-sighted  indeed,  and  have  paid 
very  little  real  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, if  they  have  failed  to  perceive  in 
the  existing  system  itself  all  the  marks 
of  completeness,  solidity,  and  perma- 
nence ;  and,  in  the  successful  pains  that 
have  been  taken  to  bring  it  to  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  before,  a  de- 
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termination  to  uphold  it — a  conviction 
that  it  will  long  continue  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  approved  of  as  such  by 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  repre- 
sent the  wealth  and  intellect  of  the 
kingdom,  and  have  the  deepest  stake 
in  its  well-being. 

As  for  a  total  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws,  no  thinking  man  believes  that 
there  is  the  remotest  prospect  of  such 
a  thing ;  but  many  imagine  that  a  fixed 
duty  would  be  a  great  change  for  the 
better,  and  a  safe  sort  of  compromise 
between  the  two  extreme  parties.  Can 
any  thing  be  more  fallacious?  We  he- 
sitate not  to  express  our  .opinion,  that 
the  idea  of  maintaining  a  fixed  duty 
on  corn  is  an  utter  absurdity,  and  that 
Lord  John  Russell  and  his  friends 
know  it  to  be  so,  and  are  guilty  of 
political  dishonesty  in  making  such  a 
proposal.  They  aifcct  to  be  friends 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  satis- 
fied of  the  necessity  for  protection  to 
that  body  ;  and  yet  they  acknowledge 
that  their  "fixity"  of  duty  is  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  nature  as  the  "finality" 
of  the  Reform  bill,  viz. — to  last  only 
till  the  first  pressure  shall  call  for  an 
order  in  council.  Does  any  one  in  his 
senses  believe  that  any  Minister  could 
abide  by  a  fixed  duty  with  corn  at 
the  price  of  70s.,  with  a  starving, 
and  therefore  an  agitating  and  rebel- 
lious population?  A  fixed  duty,  under 
all  times'  and  circumstances,  is  a  glaring 
impossibility ;  and,  besides,  is  it  not 
certain  that  the  period  for  the  issue  of 
an  order  in  council  will  be  a  grand 
object  of  speculation  to  the  corn  im- 
porter ;  and  that  he  will  hoard,  and 
create  distress,  merely  to  force  out 
that  order  ?  And  the  issuing  of  that 
order  would  depend  entirely  on  the 
strength  or  the  necessity  of  the  Minis- 
ter :  on  his  "squeezableness" — his 
anxiety  for  popularity.  Does  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  ten  years  justify 
the  country  in  placing  confidence,  on 
such  a  point,  in  a  Whig  Ministry?  In 
every  point  of  view,  the  project  of  a 
fixed  duty  is  exposed  to  insuperable 
objections.  It  is  plain  that  on  the  very 
first  instant  of  there  being  a  pressure 
upon  the  "  fixed  duty,"  it  must  give 
way,  and  for  ever.  Once  off,  it  is  gone 
for  ever ;  it  can  never  be  re-imposed. 
Again,  what  is  to  govern  the  amount 
at  which  it  is  to  be  fixed  ?  Must  it  be 


the  additional  burden  on  land?  or  the 
price  at  which  foreign  countries,  with 
their  increased  facilities  of  transport, 
and  improved  cultivation  of  their  soil, 
would  be  able  to  deliver  it  in  the 
British  markets?  What  data  have 
we,  in  either  case,  on  which  to  decide  ? 
Let  it,  however,  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  by  those  who  are  apt  too  easily 
to  entertain  the  question  as  to  either 
a  fixed  duty,  or  a  total  repeal  of  duty, 
that  the  advantages  predicted  by  the 
respective  advocates  of  those  mea- 
sures are  mere  assumptions.  Wo 
have  no  experience  by  which  to  try 
the  question.  The  doctrines  of  free 
trade  are  of  very  recent  growth ;  the 
data  on  which  its  laws  are  founded 
are  few,  and  also  uncertain.  And 
does  any  one  out  of  Bedlam  imagine, 
that  any  Minister  of  this  country  woul(l 
consent  to  run  such  tremendous  risks 
— to  try  such  experiments  upon  an. 
article  of  such  immense  importance 
to  its  well-being  ?  Let  us  never  lose 
sight  of  Lord  Melbourne's  memo- 
rable words : — "  Whether  the  object 
be  to  have  a  fixed  duty,  or  an  altera- 
tion as  to  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing scale,  I  see  clearly  and  distinctly, 
that  that  object  will  not  be  earned 
without  a  most  violent  struggle  — 
without  causing  much  ill-blood,  and  a 
deep  sense  of  grievance — without  stir- 
ring society  to  its  foundation,  and 
leaving  every  sort  of  bitterness  and 
animosity.  I  do  not  think  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  the 
change  are  worth  the  evils  of  tho 
struggle."* 

To  return,  however.  Under  the 
joint  operation  of  the  three  great 
measures  of  the  Government — the 
income-tax,  the  new  tariff,  and  the 
new  corn-law,  our  domestic  affairs 
exhibit,  at  this  moment,  such  an 
aspect  of  steadily  returning  pros- 
perity, as  not  the  most  sanguine 
person  living  could  have  imagined 
possible  two  years  ago.  For  the 
first  time  after  a  miserable  interval, 
we  behold  our  revenue  exceeding  our 
expenditure ;  while  every  one  feels 
satisfied  of  the  fact,  that  our  finances 
are  now  placed  upon  a  sound  and  so- 
lid basis,  and  daily  improving.  Pro- 
visions are  of  unexampled  cheapness, 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  them  are — 
thank  Almighty  God !— gradually  in> 


*  Debates,  llth  June  1840, 
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creasing  among  the  poorer  classes. 
Trade  and  commerce  are  now,  and 
have  for  the  last  six  months  been 
steadily  improving ;  and  we  perceive 
that  a  new  era  of  prosperity  is  begin- 
ning to  dawn  upon  us.  We  have  a 
strong  and  united  Government,  evi- 
dently as  firmly  fixed  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Queen  as  in  that  of  the 
country,  and  supported  by  a  powerful 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
an  annihilating  one  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  reign  of  order  and  tran- 
quillity has  been  restored  in  Wales, 
and  let  us  also  add,  in  Ireland,  after 
an  unexampled  display  of  mingled  de- 
termination and  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  Chartism  is 
defunct,  notwithstanding  the  efforts 
made  by  its  dishonoured  and  discom- 
fited leaders  to  revive  it.  When,  in 
short,  has  Great  Britain  enjoyed  a 
state  of  more  complete  internal  calm 
and  repose  than  that  which  at  present 
exists,  notwithstanding  the  systematic 
attempts  made  to  diffuse  alarm  and 
agitation?  Do  the  public  funds  ex- 
hibit the  slightest  symptoms  of  uneasi- 
ness or  excitement  ?  On  the  contrary, 
ever  since  the  accession  of  the  present 
Government,  there  has  been  scarce 
any  variation  in  them,  even  when  the 
disturbances  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts in  the  north  of  England,  and  in 
Wales,  and  in  Ireland,  were  respec- 
tively at  their  height.  Her  Majesty 
moves  calmly  to  and  fro — even  quit- 
ting England — her  Ministers  enjoy 
their  usual  intervals  of  relaxation  and 
absence  from  town — all  the  move- 
ments of  Government  go  on  like  clock- 
work— no  symptoms  visible  any  where 
of  feverish  uneasiness.  But  what  say 
you,  enquires  a  timid  friend,  or  a  bit- 
ter opponent,  to  the  Repeal  agitation 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Anti-corn-law 
agitation  in  England  ?  Why,  we  say 
this — that  we  sincerely  regret  the  mis- 
chief which  the  one  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  in 
England,  among  their  ignorant  and 
unthinking  dupes ;  but  with  no  degree 
of  alarm  for  the  stability  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  the  maintenance  of  public 
tranquillity  and  order.  Ministers  are 
perfectly  competent  to  deal  with  both 
the  one  and  the  other  of  these  two 
conspiracies,  as  the  chief  actors  in  the 
one  have  found  already,  and  those  in 
the  other  will  find,  perhaps,  by  and 
by ;  if,  indeed,  they  should  ever  be- 


come important  or  successful  enough 
to  challenge  the  notice  and  interfe- 
rence of  the  Government.  A  word, 
however,  about  each,  in  its  turn. 

The  Anti-corn-law  League  has  in 
view  a  two-fold  object — the  overthrow 
of  the  present  Ministry,  whom  they 
abhor  for  their  steadfast  and  powerful 
support  of  the  agricultural  interest ; — 
and  the  depression  of  the  wages  of 
labour,  to  enable  our  manufacturers 
(of  whom  the  League  almost  exclu- 
sively consists)  to  compete  with  the 
manufacturers  on  the  Continent. 
Their  engine  for  effecting  their  pur- 
poses, is  the  Kepeal  of  the  corn- 
laws  ;  and  they  are  working  it  with 
such  a  desperate  energy,  as  satisfies 
any  disinterested  observer,  that  they 
themselves  perceive  the  task  to  be  all 
but  utterly  hopeless.  They  were  con- 
founded by  the  result  of  the  general 
election,  and  dismayed  at  the  acces- 
sion to  power  of  men  whom  they 
knew  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  true  objects  and  intentions, 
and  resolved  to  frustrate  them,  and 
able  to  carry  their  resolutions  into 
effect.  The  ominous  words  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel— "I  think  that  the  con- 
nexion of  the  manufacturers  in  the 
north  of  England  with  the  joint-stock 
banks,  gave  an  undue  and  improper 
impulse  to  trade  in  that  quarter  of  the 
country" — rang  in  their  ears  as  a 
knell ;  and  told  them  that  they  were 
found  out  by  a  firm  and  sagacious 
Minister,  whom,  therefore,  their  sole 
object  thenceforth  must  be  to  over- 
throw per  fas  aut  nefas.  For  this 
purpose  they  adopted  such  an  atro- 
cious course  of  action,  as  instantly 
deprived  them  of  the  countenance  of 
all  their- own  moderate  and  reasoning 
friends,  and  earned  for  themselves  the 
execration  of  the  bulk  of  the  commu- 
nity:— they  resolved  to  inflame  the 
starving  thousands  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  into  acts  of  outrage 
and  rebellion.  They  felt  it  necessary, 
in  the  language  of  Mr  Grey,  one  of 
their  own  principal  men,  in  order  u  to 
raise  the  stubborn  enthusiasm  of  the 
people"  (!)  to  resort  to  some  desperate 
expedient — which  was — immediately 
on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  announcing  his 
determination,  early  in  1842,  to  pre- 
serve, but  improve,  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  the  corn-laws — to  reduce  the 
wages  of  all  their  work-people  to  the 
amount  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per 
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cent.  This  move  originated  with  the 
Stockport  manufacturers.  We  have 
little  doubt  but  it  was  the  suggestion 
of  Mr  Cobdeu ;  and  are  quite  pre- 
pared for  a  similar  move  during  the 
ensuing  session  of  Parliament.  But 
was  not — is  not — this  a  species  of  mo- 
ral arson  ?  The  Government  calmly 
carried  their  measure  :  the  outbreak 
(which  we  firmly  believe  to  have  been 
concerted  by  the  Anti  -  corn  -  law 
League)  in  Lancashire  arrived,  and 
was  promptly  and  resolutely,  but 
mercifully  repressed ;  and  thus  was 
extinguished  the  guilty  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations of  its  contrivers  ;  and  Mi- 
nisters were  left  stronger  at  the  close 
of  the  session  than  they  had  been  at 
its  commencement.  They  resolved 
to  open  a  new  campaign  against  Mi- 
nisters and  the  Corn-laws — greatly 
to  augment  their  numbers  and  pecu- 
niary resources — to  redouble  their  ex- 
ertions, and  immensely  to  extend  the 
sphere  of  their  operations.  They  did 
augment  their  pecuniary  resources, 
by  large  forced  contributions  among 
the  few  persons  most  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  their  schemes ; 
namely,  the  Lancashire  manufac- 
turers— they  did  redouble  their  ex- 
ertions— they  did  extend  the  sphere 
of  their  operations,  spreading  them- 
selves over  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  even  as  did 
the  plague  of  lice  over  Egypt.  But 
did  they  augment  the  number  of  their 
Mends?  Not  a  person  of  the  least 
political  or  personal  importance  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  join  their  dis- 
creditable ranks ;  it  remained  as  be- 
fore: —  Cobden  and  Bright — Bright 
and  Cobden — Wilson,Bright,  and  Cob- 
den — Milner  Gibson,  Fox,  Bright, 
and  Cobden — ad  nauseam  usque;  but, 
like  a  band  of  travelling  incendiaries, 
they  presented  themselves  with  inde- 
fatigable energy  in  places  which  had 
never  known  their  presence  before. 
And  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  they 
have  not  long  since  kindled  at  least 
the  manufacturing  population  into  a 
blaze  ?  Is  it  any  fault  of  the  afore- 
said incendiaries?  No — but  because 
there  is  too  much  intelligence  abroad, 
they  could  not  do  what  they  would — 
u  raise  the  stubborn  enthusiasm'1''  of  the 
people.  In  one  quarter  they  were 
suspected — in  another  despised — in 
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another  hated ;  and  it  became  a  very 
general  impression  that  they  were,  in 
fact,  a  knot  of  double  dealers,  who 
certainly  contrived  to  make  a  great 
noise,  and  keep  themselves  perpetually 
before  the  public ;  but  as  for  getting 
the  steam  "  up,"  in  the  nation  at 
large,  they  found  it  impossible.  In 
truth,  the  "  Anti-corn-law  League" 
would  have  long  ago  been  dissolved 
amidst  the  indifference  or  contempt  of 
the  public,  but  for  the  countenance 
they  received,  from  time  to  time,  and 
on  which  they  naturally  calculated, 
from  the  party  of  the  late  Ministers, 
whose  miserable  object  was  to  secure 
their  own  return  to  power  by  means 
of  any  agency  that  they  could  press 
into  their  service.  But,  to  return  to  our 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  "League.1' 
Admitting  that,  by  dint  of  very  great 
and  incessant  exertion,  they  kept  their 
ground,  they  made  little  or  no  pro- 
gress among  the  mercantile  part  of  the 
community ;  and  they  resolved  to  try 
their  fortune  with  the  agricultural  con- 
stituencies— to  sow  dissension  between 
the  landlords  and  the  tenants,  the  far- 
mers and  their  labourers,  and  com- 
bine as  many  of  the  disaffected  as  they 
could,  in  support  of  the  clamour  for  free 
trade.  This  was  distinctly  avowed  by 
Cobden,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Anti- 
corn-law  deputies,  in  the  following 
very  significant  terms  : — "  We  can 
never  carry  the  measure  ourselves:  WE 

MUST  HAVE  THE  AGRICULTURAL  LA- 
BOURERS WITH  US  !  !"* 

They  therefore  proceeded  to  com- 
mence operations  upon  the  agricultu- 
ral constituencies.  They  knew  they 
could  always  reckon  upon  a  share  of 
support  wherever  they  went — it  being 
hard  to  find  any  country  without  its 
cluster  of  bitter  and  reckless  opponents 
of  a  Conservative  government,  who 
would  willingly  aid  in  any  demonstra- 
tion against  it.  With  such  aid,  and 
indefatigable  efforts  to  collect  a  crowd 
of  noisy  non-electors :  with  a  judi- 
cious choice  of  localities,  and  profuse 
bribery  of  the  local  Radical  news- 
papers, in  order  to  procure  copious 
accounts  of  their  proceedings — they 
commenced  their  "  grand  series  of 
countiy  triumphs ! "  Their  own  or- 
gans, from  time  to  time,  gave  out  that 
in  each  and  every  county  visited  by 
tlie  League,  the  farmers  attended  their 


*  League  Circular,  No,  xxx.  p.  3. 
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meetings,  arid  joined  in  a  vote  con- 
demnatory of  the  corn-laws,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  vote  thereafter 
for  none  but  the  candidates  of  the 
Anti-corn-law  League ! 

The  folloAving  are  specimens  of  the 
flattering  appellations  which  had  till 
now  been  bestowed,  by  their  new 
Mends,  upon  these  selfsame  farmers — 
' '  Bull- frogs ! "  "  chaw-bacons ! "  '  '•clod- 
poles  ! '"  *  "  hair -bucks ! "  "  deluded 
slaves!"  "brute  drudges!"*  Now, 
however,  they  and  their  labourers  were 
addressed  in  terms  of  respectful  sym- 
pathy and  flattery,  as  the  victims  of 
the  rapacity  of  their  landlords — on 
whom  were  poured  the  full  phials  of 
Anti-corn-law  wrath.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  scalding  drops  let  fall 
upon  their  devoted  heads — "  Mon- 
ster of  impiety  /"  "  inhuman  fiend ! " 
"  heartless  brutes!'1'1  "  rapacious  har- 
pies!" '•'•relentless  demons!"  '•'•plun- 
derers of  the  people !"  "  merciless  foot- 
pads!" "murderers!"  "swindlers!" 
"  insatiable!"  "insolent!"  "flesh-mon- 
gering !"  "scoundrel!"  "law-making 
landlords ! "  "a  bread -taxing  oligar- 
chy! "f  Need  we  say  that  the  authors 
of  these  very  choice  arid  elegant  ex- 
pressions were  treated  with  utter  con- 
tempt by  both  landlords  and  tenants 
— always  making  the  few  allowances 
above  referred  to  ?  Was  it  very  likely 
that  the  landlord  or  the  farmer  should 
-quit  their  honourable  and  important 
avocations  at  the  bidding  of  such  crea- 
tures as  had  thus  intruded  themselves 
into  their  counties?  should  consent 
to  be  yoked  to  the  car,  or  to  follow  in 
the  train  of  these  enlightened,  disin- 
terested, and  philanthropic  cotton- 
spinners  and  calico-printers  ?  Ab- 
surd !  It  became,  in  fact,  daily  more 
obvious  to  even  the  most  unreflect- 
ing, that  these  worthies  were  not 
likely  to  be  engaged  in  their  "  labours 
of  love ; "  were  not  exactly  the  kind  of 
persons  to  desert  their  own  businesses, 
to  attend  out  of  pure  benevolence  that 
of  others — to  let  succumb  their  own 
interests  to  promote  those  of  others ; 
to  subscribe  out  of  the  gains  which 
they  had  wrung  from  their  unhappy 
factory  slaves,  their  L.10,  L.20,  L.30, 
L.50,  L.100,  out  of  mere  public  spirit 
and  philanthropy. 


Still,  we  say,  the  whole  thing  was 
really  a  failure — the  "  steam,"  even 
yet,  could  not  be  "  got  up,"  in  spite  of 
all  their  multiplied  agencies  and  ma- 
chinery, incessantly  at  work — the  un- 
precedented personal  exertions  of  the 
members  of  the  League — the  large 
pecuniary  sacrifices  of  the  Lancashire 
subscribers  to  its  funds.  One  more 
desperate  exertion  was  therefore  felt 
necessary — and  they  resolved  to  at- 
tempt getting  up  a  sensation,  by  the 
sudden  subscription  of  splendid 
sums  of  money,  by  way  of  start- 
ing a  vast  fund,  with  which  to  ope- 
rate directly  upon  the  en-tire  elec- 
toral body — in  what  way,  it  is  not 
very  difficult  to  guess.  Accordingly, 
they  began — but  where  ?  At  the  old 
place — Manchester  ! — Manchester  ! — 
Manchester!  Many  thousands  were 
subscribed  at  an  hour's  notice  by  a 
mere  handful  of  manufacturers ;  the 
news  came  up  to  London — and  the 
editor  of  the  Times,  in  a  transient 
fit  of  excitement,  pronounced  u  the 
existence  of  the  League"  to  be  a 
GREAT  FACT.  Upon  this  phrase 
they  have  lived  ever  since — till  some- 
what roughly  reminded  the  other 
day,  by  Mr  Baring,  that  "  great 
facts"  are  very  "great  follies!" 
Now  let  us  once  more  ask  the  ques- 
tion— would  all  these  desperate  and 
long-continued  exertions  and  sacrifices 
— (all  proceeding,  be  it  ever  observed, 
from  one  quarter,  and  from  the  same 
class  of  people — nay,  the  same  indi- 
viduals of  that  class) — be  requisite, 
were  there  any  real  movement  of  the 
public  mind  and  feeling  against  the 
Corn-laws?  Are  they  not  requisite 
solely  because  of  the  absence  of  any 
'  such  movement  ?  Nay,  are  they  not 
evidence  that  the  public  feeling  and 
opinion  are  against  them  ?  And  that, 
perhaps,  they  will  by  and  by  succeed 
in  rousing  the  "  stubborn  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  "  against  themselves  ? 
Where  has  there  been  called  one  sin- 
gle spontaneous  public  meeting  of  any 
importance,  and  where  exhibited  a 
spark  of  enthusiam,  for  the  total  re- 
peal of  the  Corn-laws?  Surely  the 
topic  is  capable  of  being  handled  in  a 
sufficiently  exciting  manner!  But  no; 
wherever  a  u  meeting,"  or  u  clemon- 


*  League  Circular,  No.  10. 

I  Ibid.  Nos.  26,  29,  44,  60,  71,  83,  94,  09,  100. 
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Btration,"  is  heard  of— there,  also,  are 
the  eternal  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Wil- 
son, and  their  miserable  fellow-agita- 
tors, who  alone  have  got  up — who 
alone  harangue  the  meetings.  Wa$ 
it  so  with  Catholic  Emancipation  ? — 
with  the  abolition  of  Negro  Slavery  ? 
—with  the  Reform  Bill?  Right  or 
wrong,  the  public  feeling  was  then 
roused,  and  exhibited  itself  unequivo- 
cally, powerfully,  and  spontaneously ; 
but  here — bah  !  common  sense  revolts 
at  the  absurd  supposition  that  even 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  can 
of  themselves  get  up  a  real  demonstra- 
tion of  public  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
object,  for  which  so  much  Manchester 
money  has  been  already  subscribed. 

"5Tis  not  in  thousands  to  command 
success." 

If  the  public  opinion  of  this  great 
country — this  great  enlightened  nation 
—were  really  roused  against  the  Corn- 
laws,  they  would  disappear  like  snow 
under  sunshine.  But,  as  the  matter 
now  stands,  if  their  dreary  drivellers 
Cobden,  Bright,  Wilson,  Acland,  W, 
J.  Fox,  were  withdrawn  from  the 
public  scene  in  which  they  are  so 
anxious  to  figure,  and  sent  to  enjoy 
the  healthy  exercise  of  the  tread-mill 
for  one  single  three  months,  would 
this  eternal  "brutumfulmen"  about  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  be  heard  of 
any  more?  We  verily  believe  not. 
"  But  look  at  our  triumphs!" — quoth 
Cobden — "Look  at  our  glorious  vic- 
tories at  Durham,  London,  and  Ken- 
dal ! — our  virtual  victory  at  Salisbury ! " 
Moonshine,  gentlemen,  and  you  know 
it ; — and  that  you  have  spent  your 
money  in  vain.  Let  us  see  how  the 
matter  stands. 

I.  Durham.     True,  Mr  Bright  was 
returned ;  but  to  what  is  the  House 
of  Commons  indebted  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  that  distinguished  senator,  ex- 
cept the  personal  pique  and  caprice  of 

-that  eccentric  Tory  peer,  Lord  Lon- 
donderry ?  This  is  notorious,  and  ad- 
mitted by  all  parties ;  and  these  causes 
will  not  be  in  operation  at  another 
election. 

II.  London.     And  do  you  really 
call  this  a  "great  triumph?"     Un- 


doubtedly Mr  Pattison  was  returned ; 
but  is  it  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
this  notorious  political  nonentity,  who 
openly,  we  understand,  entertains  and 
willsupport  Chartist  opinions,  is  return- 
ed instead  of  such  a  man  as  Mr  Baring? 
What  was  the  majority  of  Mr  Patti- 
son? One  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
out  of  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  who  actually  voted. 
And  how  was  even  that  majority  se- 
cured ?  By  the  notorious  absence  from 
London — as  is  always  the  case  at  that 
period  of  the  year  (21st  October  1843) 
— of  vast  numbers  of  the  stanchest 
Conservative  electors.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  had  the  election 
happened  one  fortnight  later  than  it 
did,  Mr  Baring  would  have  been  re- 
turned by  a  large  majority,  in  spite  of 
the  desperate  exertions  of  the  Anti- 
corn-law  League  and  Mr  Rothschild 
and  the  Jews.  As  it  was,  Mr  Baring 
polled  more  (6367)  than  had  ever  been 
polled  by  a  Conservative  candidate  for 
London  before  ;  and  had  an  immense 
majority  over  his  competitor,  among 
the  superior  classes  of  the  constitu- 
ency.* At  another  election,  we  can 
confidently  predict  that  Mr  Baring 
will  be  returned,  and  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, unless,  indeed,  the  Charter 
should  be  the  law  of  the  land;  in 
which  case  Mr  Pattison  will  probably 
enjoy  another  ovation. 

III.  Kendal.  Is  this,  too,  a  victory? 
"Another  such,  and  you  are  undone.'1 
Why?     Till  Mr  Bentinck  presented 
himself  before  that  enlightened  little 
constituency,  no  Conservative  dared 
even  to  otter  himself;  'twas  a  snug 
little    stronghold  of  the  Anti-corn- 
law  League  interest,  and  yet  the  gal- 
lant Conservative  gave  battle  against 
the  whole  force  of  the  League ;  and 
after  a  mortal  struggle  of  some  four- 
teen  days,   was  defeated   by  a   far 
smaller  majority  than  either  friends 
or  enemies  had  expected,   and  hns 
pledged  himself  to  fight  the  battle 
again.     Here,  then,  the  League  and 
their  stanch  friends  have  sustained 
an  unexpected  and  serious  shock. 

IV.  Salisbury. — We  have  not  the 
least  desire  to  magnify  this  into  a 
mighty  victory  for  the  Conservative 


f--  *  Among  the  Limry,  the  numbers  were — Baring,  3196  ;  Pattison,  2367 ;  —  majo- 
rity for  Baring,  889  ! 

Among  the  Templars— Baring,  258 ;  Pattison,  78  !  ^majority  for  Baring,  180  ! 
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party;  but  the  interference  of  the 
Anti-corn-law  League  certainly  made 
the  struggle  a  very  critical  and  impor- 
tant one.  We  expected  to  succeed, 
but  not  by  a  large  majority ;  for  ever 
since  1832,  the  representation  had 
(till  within  the  last  year)  been  divided 
between  a  Conservative  and  a  Liberal. 
However,  the  Anti-corn-law  League, 
flushed  with  their  "  triumphs"  at 
London  and  Kendal,  flung  all  their 
forces  ostentatiously  into  the  borough, 
and  exhibited  a  disgusting  and  alarm- 
ing specimen  of  the  sort  of  interfer- 
ence which  it  seems  we  are  to  expect 
in  all  future  elections,  in  all  counties 
and  boroughs.  It  was,  however,  in 
vain ;  the  ambitious  young  gentleman 
who  had  the  benefit  of  their  services, 
and  who  is  a  law-student  in  London, 
but  the  son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Rad- 
nor, lost  his  election  by  a  large  majo- 
rity, and  the  discomfited  League 
retired  ridiculously  to  Manchester. 
When  we  heard  of  their  meditated 
descent  upon  Salisbury,  we  fancied 
we  saw  Cobden  and  his  companions 
waddling  back,  geese-like,  and  ex- 
claimed— 

i(  Geese  !  if  we  had  you  but  on  Sarum 

plain, 

We'd   drive   you    cackling    back   to 
Camelot!" 

So  much  for  the  boasted  electoral 
triumphs  of  the  Anti-corn-law  League 
— we  repeat,  that  they  are  all  mere 
moonshine,  and  challenge  them  to 
disprove  our  assertion. 

They  are  now  making  another  des- 
perate effort  to  raise  a  further  sum  of 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  be- 
ginning, as  usual,  at  Manchester,  have 
raised  there  alone,  within  a  few  days' 
time,  upwards  of  L. 20, 000 !  The  fact 
(if  true)  is  at  once  ludicrous  and  dis- 
gusting :  ludicrous  for  its  transparency 
of  humbug — disgusting  for  its  palpable 
selfishness.  Will  these  proverbially 
hard-hearted  men  put  down  their 
L.100,  L.200,  L.300,  L.400,  L.500, 
for  nothing?  Alas,  the  great  sums 
they  have  expended  in  this  crusade 
against  the  Corn-laws,  will  have  to 
be  wrung  out  of  their  wretched  and 
exhausted  factory  slaves!  For  how 
otherwise  but  by  diminishing  wages  can 
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they  repay  themselves  for  lost  time, 
for  trouble,  and  for  expense  ? 

Looked  at  in  its  proper  light,  the 
Corn-law  League  is  nothing  but  an 
abominable  conspiracy  against  labour. 
Cheap  bread  means  cheap  labour; 
those  who  cannot  see  this,  must  be 
blind  indeed!  The  melancholy  fact 
Of  the  continually- decreasing  price  of 
labour  in  this  country,  rests  on  undis- 
putable  authority — on,  amongst  others, 
that  of  Mr  Fielding.  In  1825,  the 
price  of  labour  was  51  per  cent  less 
than  in  1815 ;  in  1830  it  was  65  per 
cent  less  than  in  1815,  though  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  had  increased  from 
80,000,000  Ibs.  to  240,000,000  Ibs. ! 
In  1835  it  was  318,000,000  fts.,  but 
the  operative  received  70  per  cent  less 
than  in  1815.  In  1840  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  was  415,000,000  Ibs., 
and  the  unhappy  operative  received 
75  per  cent  less  than  in  1815 ! 

If  proofs  be  required  to  show  that  in 
reality  the  deadly  snake,  cheap  labour, 
lurks  among  the  flourishing  grass,  cheap 
bread,  we  will  select  one  or  two  out  of 
very  many  now  lying  before  us,  and 
prepared  to  be  presented  to  the 
reader. 

"If  grain  be  high,"  said  Mr  Ri- 
cardo,  in  the  House  of  Commons,* 
"  the  price  of  labour  would  necessarily 
be  a  deduction  from  the  profits  of 
stock."  "The  Corn-laws  raise  the 
price  of  sustenance — that  has  raised 
the  price  of  labour ;  which,  of  course, 
diminishes  the  profit  in  capital."  f 

"Until  the  price  of  food  in  this 
country,"  said  Mr  Hume,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  12th  of  May 
last,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  lead- 
ing free-trade  members,  "  is  plac- 
ed on  a  level  with  that  on  the  Con- 
tinent, it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
compete  with  the  growing  manufac- 
tures of  Belgium,  Germany,  France, 
and  America ! ! " 

Hear  a  member  of  the  League,*and 
of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Mr  G.  Sandars  : — 

"  If  three  loaves  instead  of  two 
could  be  got  for  2s.,  in  consequence 
of  a  repeal  of  the  Cora-laws,  another 
consequence  would  be,  that  the  work- 
man's 2s.  would  be  reduced  to  Is.  4d., 
which  would  leave  matters,  as  far 


Debates,  May  30,  1820. 


f  Ib,  Dec,  24,  1819. 
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as  he  was  concerned,  just  as  they 
were ! !  "  * 

Hear  a  straightforward  manufac- 
turer— Mr  Muntz,  M.P. — in  the  de- 
bate on  the  17th  May  last : — 

"  If  the  Corn-laws  were  repealed, 
the  benefit  which  the  manufacturer 
expected  was,  that  he  could  produce 
at  a  lower  price;  and  this  he  could 
do  only  by  reducing  wages  to  the  con- 
tinental level ! ! " 

If  the  above  fail  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  duped  workmen  of  this  country, 


The  League,  Oracle  says — 

1.  "  If  we  have  free  trade,  the  land- 
lords' rents  will  fall  100  per  cent." — 
(League  Circular,  No.  15.  p.  3.) 

2.  "  Provisions  will  fall  one-third." — 
(Ib.  No.  34,  p.  4.) 

"  The  Corn-laws  makes  the  labourer 
pay  double  the  price  for  his  food." — 
(Ib.  No.  15.) 

3.  "  The  Corn-law  compels  us  to  pay 
three  times  the  value  for  a  loaf  of  bread." 
—(Ib.  No.  13.) 

"  If  the  Corn- laws  were  abolished,  the 
working  man  WOULD  SAVE  3|d.  UPON 

EVERY  LOAF  OF  BREAD." (76.  No.  75.) 

"  As  a  consequence  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Corn-laws,  we  promise  cheaper  food, 
and  our  hand-loom  weavers  would  get 
double  the  rate  of  wages !" — (Ib.  No.  7.) 

"  We  shall  have  cheap  bread,  and  its 
price  will  be  reduced  33  per  cent." — 
(76.  No.  34.) 

4.  Messrs  Villiers,    Muntz,    Hume, 
Roche,  Thornton,  Rawson,  Sandars,  (all 
Leaguers,)   say,  and  the  oracle  of  the 
League  itself  has  said,  that  "  We  want 
free  trade,  to  enable  us  to  reduce  wages, 
that  we  may  compete  with  foreigners." 
—(Post,  pp.  13—16.) 

5.  The  League  Oracle  admits  that  "  a 
repeal  would  injure  the  farmer,  but  not 
so  much  as  he  fears." — (League  Circular, 
No.  58.) 


what  will  succeed  in  doing  so  ?  Let 
us  conclude  this  portion  of  our  subject 
— disgusting  enough,  but  necessary  to 
expose  imposture — with  the  following 
tabular  view,  &c.,  of  the  gross  contra- 
diction of  the  men,  whom  we  wish  to 
hold  up  to  universal  and  deserved 
contempt,  on  even  the  most  vital 
points  of  the  controversy  in  which  they 
are  engaged ;  and  then  let  our  readers 
say  whether  any  thing  proceeding  from 
such  a  quarter  is  worthy  of  notice  : — 


The  disgusting  selfishness  and  hy- 
pocrisy of  such  men  as  Cobden  and 
his  companions,  in  veiling  their  real 
objects  under  a  pretended  enmity  to 
"Monopoly"  and  "Class  Legisla* 
tion" — and  disinterested  anxiety  to 
procure  for  the  poor  the  blessings  of 


Mr  Cobden  says — 

1 .  "  If  we  have  free  trade,  the  land- 
lords will  have  as  good  rents  as  now." — 
(Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  15th 
May  last.) 

2.  "  Provisions  will  be  no  cheaper." — 
(Speech  at  Bedford,  Hertford  Reformer, 
10th  June  last.) 


3.      "  THE      ARGUMENT     FOR      CHEAP 
BREAD    WAS    NEVER    MINE." (Morning 

Chronicle,  30th  June  1843,  Speech  on 
Penenden  Heath.) 

"  THE  IDEA  OF  LOW-PRICED  FOREIGN 

CORN  is  ALL  A  DELUSION." — Speech  at 
Winchester,  Salisbury  Herald,  July  29, 
1843,  p.  3. 


4.  Messrs  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Moore, 
now  affirm — "  It  is  a  base  falsehood  to 
say  we  want  free  trade,  to  enable  us  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  wages." — (Mr  Cob- 
den    on     Penenden     Heath.  :,:*i  Messrs 
Bright  and  Moore  at  Huntingdon.) 

5.  Cobden,  Moore,  and  Bright,  say, 
that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to 
have  a  total  and  immediate  repeal. — 
(Uxbridge,  Bedford,  Huntingdon.f) 


"cheap". bread" — fills  us  with  a  just 
indignation  ;  and  we  never  sec  an  ac- 
count of  their  hebdomadal  proceed- 
ings, but  we  exclaim,  in  the  language 
of  our  immortal  bard — 
."  Oh,  Heaven !  that  such  impostors 
thoud'st  unfold, 


:  Authentic  Discussions  on  the  Corn-law,  (Ridgway,  1839,)  p.  86. 
t  Extracted  from  a  very  admirable  speech  by  Mr  Day  of  Buntim-don,  (Ollivier? 
1843,)  and  which  we  earnestly  recommend  for  perusal. 
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And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip, 
To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the 

land !" 

While  we  repeat  our  deliberate  opi- 
nion, that  the  Anti-corn-law  League, 
as  a  body,  is,  in  respect  of  actual  pre- 
sent influence,  infinitely  less  formid- 
able than  the  vanity  and  selfish  pur- 
poses of  its  members  would  lead  them 
to  wish  the  country  to  believe — we 
must  add,  that  it  is  quite  another 
question  how  long  it  will  continue  so. 
It  may  soon  be  converted — if  indeed 
it  has  not  already  been  secretly  con- 
verted, into  an  engine  of  tremendous 
mischief,  for  other  purposes  than  any 
ever  contemplated  by  its  originators. 
Suppose,  in  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment,Miuisters  were  to  offer  a  law-fixed 
duty  on  corn  :  would  that  concession 
dissolve  the  League  ?  Absurd — they 
have  long  ago  scouted  the  idea  of  so 
ridiculous  a  compromise.  Suppose 
they  effected  their  avowed  object  of  a 
total  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws — is  any 
one  weak  enough  to  imagine  that  they 
would  then  dissolve  ?  No — nor  do  they 
now  dream  of  such  a  thing ;  but  are 
at  the  present  moment,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, "fraternizing"  with  other  po- 
litical societies  of  a  very  dangerous 
character,  and  on  the  eve  of  originat- 
ing serious  and  revolutionary  move- 
ments. Their  present  organization  is 
precisely  that  of  the  French  Jacobins ; 
their  plan  of  operation  the  same.  Let 
any  one  turn  to  The  League  Circular 
of  the  18th  November,  and  he  will  see 
announced  a  plan  of  action  on  the  part 
of  this  Association,  precisely  anala- 
gous,  in  all  its  leading  features,  to 
that  of  the  French  Jacobins :  and 
we  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  to  the  question,  whether 
the  Anti-corn-law  League,  in  its  most 
recent  form  of  organization  and  plan 
of  action,  be  not  clearly  within  the 
provisions  of  statutes  57  Geo.  III.,  c. 
19,  §  25  and  39  ;  Geo.  III.,  c.  79? 
What  steps,  if  any,  the  legislature 
may  take,  is  one  thing ;  it  is  quite 
another,  what  course  shall  be  adopted 
by  the  friends  of  the  Conservative 
cause — the  supporters  of  the  British 
constitution.  It  is  impossible  to  as- 
sign limits  to  the  mischief  which  may 
be  effected  by  the  indefatigable  and 
systematic  exertions  of  the  League  to 
diffuse  pernicious  misrepresentations, 
and  artful  and  popular  fallacies,  among 
all  classes  of  society.  That  they  en- 


tertain  a  fearfully  envenomed  hatred 
of  the  agricultural  interest,  is  clear  ; 
and  their  evident  object  is  to  render 
the  landed  proprietors  of  this  country 
objects  of  fierce  hatred  to  the  inferior 
orders  of  the  community.  "  If  a  man 
tells  me  his  story  every  morning  of  my 
life,  by  the  year's  end  he  will  be  my 
master,"  said  Burke,  "  and  I  shall  be- 
lieve him,  however  untrue  and  impro- 
bable his  story  maybe  ;"  and  if,  whilst 
the  Anti-corn-law  League  can  dis- 
play such  perseverance,  determina- 
tion, and  system,  its  opponents  ob- 
stinately remain  supine  and  silent, 
can  any  one  wonder  if  such  progress 
be  not  made  by  the  League,  in  their 
demoralizing  and  revolutionary  enter- 
prize,  that  it  will  soon  be  too  late  to 
attempt  even  to  arrest  ? 

If  this  Journal  has  earned,  during 
a  quarter  of  a  century's  career  of  un- 
wavering consistency  and  indepen- 
dence, any  title  to  the  respect  of  the 
Conservative  party,  we  desire  now  to 
rely  upon  that  title  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  weight  to  our  solemn  protest 
against  the  want  of  union  and  energy 
— against  the  apathy,  from  whatever 
cause  arising — now  but  too  visible.  In 
vain  do  we  and  others  exert  ourselves 
to  the  uttermost  to  diffuse  sound  poli- 
tical principles  by  means  of  the  press ; 
in  vain  do  the  distinguished  leaders  of 
our  party  fight  the  battles  of  the  con- 
stitution with  consummate  skill  and 
energy  in  parliament — if  their  exer- 
tions be  not  supported  by  correspond- 
ing energy  and  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  Conservative  constituencies,  and 
those  persons  of  talent  and  influence 
professing  the  same  principles,  by 
whom  they  can,  and  ought  to  be, 
easily  set  in  motion.  It  is  true  that 
persons  of  liberal  education,  of  a  high 
and  generous  -tone  of  feeling,  of  in- 
tellectual refinement,  are  entitled  to 
treat  such  men  as  Cobden,  Bright,  and 
Acland,  with  profound  contempt,  and 
dislike  the  notion  of  personal  con- 
tact or  collision  with  them,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  foulest  state  of  ill 
feeling  that  can  be  generated  in  the 
worst  manufacturing  regions — of  sor- 
did avarice,  selfishness,  envy,  and  ma- 
lignity ;  but  they  are  active — ever  up 
and  doing,  and  steadily  applying  them- 
selves, with  palatable  topics,  to  the 
corruption  of  the  hearts  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  So,  unless  the  persona 
to  whom  we  allude  choose  to  cast 
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aside  their  morbid  aversions— to  be 
"  UP  AND  AT  them,"  in  the  language 
of  the  Duke  of  Waterloo — why  then 
will  be  verified  the  observation  of 
Burke — that  "  if,  when  bad  men  com- 
bine, the  good  do  not  associate,  they 
will  fall,  one  by  one — an  unpitied  sa- 
crifice in  a  contemptible  struggle." 
Vast  as  are  our  forces,  they  can  eifect 
comparatively  nothing  without  union, 
energy,  and  system  :  with  these,  their 
power  is  tremendous  and  irresistible. 
What  we  would  say,  therefore,  is — 

ORGANIZE  !     ORGANIZE  !     ORGANIZE  ! 

Let  every  existing  Conservative  club 
or  association  be  stirred  up  into  in- 
creased action,  and  put  into  real  work- 
ing trim  forthwith ;  and  where  none 
such  clubs  or  associations  exist,  let 
them  be  immediately  formed,  and  set 
into,  cheerful  and  spirited  motion. 
Let  them  all  be  placed  under  the  vigi- 
lant superintendence  of  one  or  two 
real  men  of  business — of  local  know- 
ledge, of  ability,  and  influence.  We 
would  point  out  Conservative  solicit- 
ors as  auxiliaries  of  infinite  value 
to  those  engaged  in  the  good  cause ; 
men  of  high  character,  of  business 
habits,  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  character  and  circumstances  of 
the  electors — and  capable  of  bring- 
ing legitimate  influence  te  bear  upon 
them  in  a  far  more  direct  and  ef- 
fective manner  than  any  other  class 
of  persons.  One  such  gentleman — 
say  a  young  and  active  solicitor,  with 
a  moderate  salary,  as  permanent  se- 
cretary, in  order  to  secure,  and,  in 
some  measure,  requite  his  services 
throughout  the  year — would  be  worth 
fifty  dilletante  "  friends  of  the  good 
cause  dropping  in  every  now  and 
then,"  but  whose  "friendship"  eva- 
porates in  mere  talk.  Let  every  local 
Conservative  newspaper  receive  con- 
stant and  substantial  patronage ;  for 
they  are  worthy  of  the  very  highest 
consideration,  on  account  of  the  abi- 
lity with  which  they  are  generally 
conducted,  and  their  great  influence 
tipon  local  society.  Many  of  them,  to 
our  own  knowledge,  display  a  degree 
of  talent  and  knowledge  which  would 
do  honour  to  the  very  highest  metro- 
politan journals.  Let  them,  then,  be 
vigorously  supported,  their  circulation 
extended  through  the  influence  of  the 
resident  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the 
clergy  of  every  particular  district 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Let  no 


opportunity  be  missed  of  exposing  the 
true  character  of  the  vile  and  selfish 
agitators  of  the  Anti-corn-law  League. 
Let  not  the  League  have  all  the  "pub- 
lishing" to  themselves;  but  let  their 
impudent  fallacies  and  falsehoods  be 
instantly  encountered  and  exposed  on 
the  spot,  by  means  of  small  and  cheap 
tracts  and  pamphlets,  which  shall 
bring  plain,  wholesome,  and  important 
truths  home  to  the  businesses  and 
bosoms  of  the  very  humblest  in  the 
land.  Again,  let  the  resident  gentry 
seek  frequent  opportunities  of  min- 
gling with  their  humbler  neighbours, 
friends,  and  dependents,  by  way  of 
keeping  up  a  cordial  and  hearty  good 
understanding  with  them,  so  as  to 
rely  upon  their  effective  co-operation 
whenever  occasions  may  arise  for  poli- 
tical action. 

Let  all  this  be  done,  and  we 
may  defy  a  hundred  Anti-corn-law 
Leagues.  Let  these  objects  be  kept 
constantly  in  view,  and  the  Anti- 
corn-law  League  will  be  utterly  pal- 
sied, had  it  a  hundred  times  its  present 
funds — a  thousand  times  its  present 
members ! 

Let  us  noTv,  however,  turn  for  a 
brief  space  to  Ireland ;  the  present 
condition  of  which  we  contemplate 
with  profound  concern  and  anxiety, 
but  with  neither  surprise  nor  dismay. 
As  far  as  regards  the  Government, 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  bears  at 
this  moment  unquestionable  testimony 
to  the  stability  and  strength  of  the 
Government ;  and  no  one  knows  this 
better  than  the  gigantic  impostor,  to 
whom  so  much  of  the  misery  of  that 
afflicted  portion  of  the  empire  is  ow- 
ing. He  perceives,  with  inexpressible 
mortification,  that  neither  he  nor  his 
present  position  awake  any  sympathy 
or  excitement  whatever  in  the  king- 
dom at  large,  where  the  enormity  of 
his  misconduct  is  fully  appreciated, 
and  every  movement  of  the  Govern- 
ment against  him  sanctioned  by  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  general  feeling  is 
one  of  profound  disgust  towards  him, 
sympathy  and  commiseration  for  his 
long-plundered  dupes,  and  of  perfect 
confidence  that  the  Government  will 
deal  firmly  and  wisely  with  both.  As 
for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  !  Pshaw  ! 
Every  child  knows  that  it  is  a  notion 
too  absurd  to  be  seriously  dealt  with ; 
that  Great  Britain  would  rather  plunge 
instanter  into  the  bloodiest  civil  war  that 
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ever  desolated  a  country,  than  submit 
to  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire 
by  repealing  the  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  This  opinion  has 
had,  from  time  to  time,  every  possible 
mode  of  authentic  and  solemn  expres- 
sion that  can  be  given  to  the  national 
will;  in  speeches  from  the  Throne; 
in  Parliamentary  declarations  by  the 
leaders  of  both  the  Whig  and  Con- 
servative Governments;  the -members 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  are 
(with  not  a  single  exception  worth 
noticing)  unanimous  upon  the  subject ; 
the  press,  whether  quarterly,  monthly, 
weekly,  or  daily,  of  all  classes  and 
shades  of  political  opinions,  is  unani- 
mous upon  the  subject;  in  society, 
whether  high  or  low,  the  subject  is 
never  broached,  except  to  enquire 
whether  any  one  can,  for  one  moment, 
seriously  believe  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  to  be  possible.  In  Ireland  it- 
self, the  vast  majority  of  the  intellect, 
wealth,  and  respectability  of  the  island, 
without  distinction  of  religion  or  poli- 
tics, entertains  the  same  opinion  and 
determination  which  prevail  in  Great 
Britain.  Is  Mr  O'Connell  ignorant  of 
all  this  ?  He  knows  it  as  certainly  as 
he  knows  that  Queen  Victoria  occu- 
pies the  throne  of  these  realms ;  and 
yet,  down  to  his  very  last  appearance 
in  public,  he  has  solemnly  and  perse- 
veringly  asseverated  that  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union  is  an  absolutely  certain 
and  inevitable  event,  and  one  that  will 
happen  within  a  few  months !  Is  he 
in  Ms  senses  ?  If  so,  he  is  speaking 
from  his  knowledge  of  some  vast  and 
dreadful  conspiracy,  which  he  has  or- 
ganized himself,  which  has  hitherto 
escaped  detection.  The  idea  is  too 
monstrous  to  be  entertained  for  a  mo- 
ment. What,  then,  can  Mr  O'Connell 
be  about?  Our  opinion  is,  that  his 
sole  object  in  setting  on  foot  the  Re- 
peal agitation,  was  to  increase  his 
pecuniary  resources,  and  at  the  same 
time  overthrow  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Go- 
vernment, by  showing  the  Queen  and 
the  nation  that  his  admitted  "  chief 
difficulty" — Ireland — was  one  insu- 
perable ;  and  that  he  must  consequent- 
ly retire.  We  believe,  moreover,  that 
he  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  acting  upon 
a  secret  understanding  with  the  party 
of  the  late  Government,  who,  how- 
ever, never  contemplated  matters  be- 
ing carried  to  their  present  pitch ;  but 
that  the  Ministry  would  long  ago  have 
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retired,  terrified  before  the  tremen- 
dous u  demonstration"  in  Ireland. 
We  feel  as  certain  as  if  it  were  a  past 
event,  that,  had  the  desperate  expe- 
riment succeeded  so  far  as  to  replace 
the  present  by  the  late  Government, 
Mr  O'Connell's  intention  was  to  have 
announced  his  determination  to  "  give 
England  ONE  MORE  trial" — to  place 
Repeal  once  more  in  abeyance — in 
order  to  see  whether  England  would 
really,  at  length,  do  u  justice  to  Ire- 
land;" in  other  words,  restore  the 
halcyon  days  of  Lord  ISTormanby's 
nominal,  and  Mr  O'Connell's  real, 
rule  in  Ireland,  and  enable  him,  by 
these  means,  to  provide  for  himself, 
his  family,  and  dependents;  for  old 
age  is  creeping  rapidly  upon  him — his 
physical  powers  are  no  longer  equal 
to  the  task  of  vigorous  agitation 
— and  he  is  known  to  be  in  utterly 
desperate  circumstances.  The  reck- 
less character  of  his  proceedings  du- 
ring the  last  fifteen  months,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  fully  accounted  for,  by  his 
unexpected  discovery,  that  the  Minis- 
try were  strong  enough  to  defy  any 
thing  that  he  could  do,  and  to  conti- 
nue calmly  in  their  course  of  adminis- 
tering, not  pseudo,  but  real  "  justice 
to  Ireland,"  supported  in  that  course 
by  the  manifest  favour  and  counte- 
nance of  the  Crown,  overwhelming 
majorities  in  Parliament,  and  the  de- 
cided and  unequivocal  expression  of 
public  opinion.  His  personal  position 
was,  in  truth,  inexpressibly  galling 
and  most  critical,  and  he  must  have 
agitated,  or  sunk  at  once  into  ignomi- 
nious obscurity  and  submission  to  a 
Government  whom,  individually  and 
collectively,  he  loathed  and  abhorred. 
Vain  were  the  hopes  which,  doubtless, 
he  had  entertained,  that,  as  his  agita- 
tion assumed  a  bolder  form,  it  would 
provoke  formidable  demonstrations  in 
England  against  Ministers  and  their 
policy ;  not  a  meeting  could  be  got  up 
to  petition  her  Majesty  for  the  dismis- 
sal of  her  Ministers !  But  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  Mr  O'Connell,  in  the 
course  he  was  pursuing,  forgot  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  developing  a 
power  which  might  be  too  great  for 
him,  which  would  not  be  wielded  by 
him,  but  cany  him  along  with  it.  The 
following  remarkable  expressions  fell 
from  the  perplexed  and  terrified  agi- 
tator, at  a  great  dinner  at  Lismore  in 
(he  county  of  Waterford,  in  the  month 
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of  September  last :: — "  Like  the  heavy     Ireland."     This  has 


school  -boy  on  the  ice,  my  pupils  are 
overtaking  me.  It  is  now  my  duty  to 
regulate  the  vigour  and  temper  the 
energy  of  the  people  —  to  compress,  as 
it  were,  the  exuberance  of  both." 

We  said  that  Mr  O'Connell  revived 
the  Repeal  agitation  ;  and  the  fact  was 
so.  He  first  raised  it  in  1829  —  hav- 
ing, however,  at  various  previous 
periods  of  his  life,  professed  a  desire 
to  struggle  for  Repeal  ;  but  Mr  Shiel, 
in  his  examination  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1825,  characterized 
such  allusions  as  mere  u  rhetorical 
artifices."  "  What  were  his  real  mo- 
tives," observes  the  able  and  impartial 
author  of  Ireland  and  its  Rulers,* 
"  when  he  announced  his  new  agita- 
tion in  1829,  can  be  left,  only  to  him 
to  determine."  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  of  so  mixed  a  nature,  that 
he  himself  could  not  accurately  define 
them.  ...  It  is,  however,  quite 
possible,  that,  after  having  so  long 
tasted  of  the  luxuries  of  popularity, 
he  could  not  consent  that  the  chalice 
should  pass  from  his  lips.  Agitation 
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held  true  ever 

since,  and  completely  exemplifies  all 
the  intervening  operations  of  Mr 
O'Connell.  It  has  been  his  practice 
ever  since  "to  connect  every  grievance 
with  the  subject  of  Repeal — to  convert 
every  wrongful  act  of  any  Govern- 
ment into  an  argument  for  the  neces- 
sity of  an  Irish  Legislature."  Can 
it  be  wondered  at  that  the  present 
Government,  thoroughly  aware  of 
the  true  state  of  the  case — knowing 
their  man — should  regard  the  cry 
for  Repeal  simply  as  an  imposture, 
its  utterers  as  impostors  ?  They  did 
and  do  so  regard  it  and  its  utterers — 
never  allowing  either  the  one  or  the 
other  to  disturb  their  administration 
of  affairs  with  impartiality  and  firm- 
ness ;  but,  nevertheless,  keeping  a 
most  watchful  eye  upon  all  their 
movements. 

At  length,  whether  emboldened  by 
a  conviction  that  the  non-interference 
of  the  Government  Avas  occasioned 
solely  by  their  incapacity  to  grapple 
with  an  agitation  becoming  hourly 
more  formidable,  and  that  thus  his 


had,  perhaps,  begun  to  be  necessary  *  schemes  were  succeeding — or  impelled 


to  his  existence  :  a  tranquil  life  would 
have  been  a  hell  to  him."  It  would 
seem  that  Mr  O'Connell's  earliest  re- 
corded manifesto  on  Repeal  was  on 
the  3d  June  1829,  previous  to  the 
Clare  election,  on  which  occasion  he 
said  —  "We  want  political  excitement, 
in  order  that  we  may  insist  on  our 
rights  as  Irishmen,  but  not  as  Catho- 
lics;" and  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  in  the  same  year,  1829,  he  pre- 
dicted —  listen  to  this,  ye  his  infatuated 
dupes!  —  "  that  BEFORE  THREE  YEARS 

THERE  WOULD  BE  A  PARLIAMENT  IN 

DUBLIN  !  !  !  "  In  the  general  elections 
of  1832,  it  was  proclaimed  by  Mr 
O'Connell,  that  no  member  should  be 
returned  unless  he  solemnly  pledged 
himself  to  vote  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  ;  but  it  was  at  the  same  time 
hinted,  that  if  they  would  only  enter 
the  House  as  professed  Repealers,  they 
would  never  be  required  to  VOTE,  for 
Repeal.  On  the  hustings  at  the  coun- 
ty of  Waterford  election,  one  of  these 
gentry,  Sir  Richard  Keave,  on  being 
closely  questioned  concerning  the  real 
nature  of  his  opinion  on  Repeal,  let 
out  the  whole  truth  :  —  "  /  will  hold  it 
as  an  imposing  weapon  to  get  justice  to 


onwards  by  those  whom  he  had  roused 
into  action,"  but  could  no  longer 
restrain — his  movements  became  daily 
characterized  by  more  astounding 
audacity — more  vivid  the  glare  of 
sedition,  and  even  treason,  which 
surrounded  them  :  still  the  Govern- 
ment interfered  not.  Their  apparent 
inaction  most  wondered,  very  many 
murmured,  some  were  alarmed,  and 
Mr  O'Connell  laughed  at.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  on  one  occasion,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  challenged  to  the  subject  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  replied,  that 
"  he  was  not  in  the  least  degree 
moved  or  disturbed  by  what  was  pass- 
ing in  Ireland."  This  perfect  calm- 
ness of  the  Government  served  to 
check  the  rising  of  any  alarm  in  the 
country  ;  which  felt  a  confidence  of 
the  Ministry's  being  equal  to  any  exi- 
gency that  could  be  contemplated. 
Thus  stood  matters  till  the  llth  July 
last,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  debate 
on  the  state  of  Ireland,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  delivered  a  very  remarkable 
speech.  It  consisted  of  a  calm  demon- 
stration of  the  falsehood  of  all  the 
charges  brought  by  the  Repealers 
against  the  imperial  Parliament ;  of 
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the' impolicy  and  the  impracticability 
of  the  various  schemes  for  the  relief 
of  Ireland  proposed  by  the  Opposi- 
tion ;  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
Parliament  entertaining  the  question 
of  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  ;  and  a  dis- 
tinct answer  to  the  question — "  What 
course  do  you  intend  to  pursue?" 
That  answer  is  worthy  of  being  dis- 
tinctly brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  reader.  u  I  am  prepared  to  ad- 
minister the  law  in  Ireland  upon  prin- 
ciples of  Justice  and  impartiality.  I 
am  prepared  to  recognise  the  prin- 
ciple established  by  law — that  there 
shall  be  equality  in  civil  privileges. 
I  am  prepared  to  respect  the  fran- 
chise, to  give  substantially,  although 
not  nominally,  equality.  In  respect  to 
the  social  condition  of  Ireland — as  to 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant* — I 
am  prepared  to  give  the  most  delibe- 
rate consideration  to  the  important 
matters  involved  in  those  questions. 
With  respect  to  the  Established 
Church,  I  have  already  stated  that  we 
are  not  prepared  to  make  an  altera- 
tion in  the  law  by  which  that  Church, 
is  maintained." 

We  recollect  being  greatly  struck  with 
the  ominous  calmness  perceptible  in 
the  tone  of  this  •  speech.  It  seemed 
characterised  by  a  solemn  declaration 
to  place  the  agitation  of  Ireland  for 
ever  in  the  wrong — to  deprive  them  of 
all  pretence  for  accusing  England  of 
having  misgoverned  Ireland  since  the 
Union.  It  appeared  to  us  as  if  that 
speech  had  been  designed  to  lay  the 
basis  of  a  contemplated  movement 
against  the  agitation  of  the  most  de- 
cisive kind.  The  Government  acted 
up  to  the  spirit  of  the  declaration,  on 
that  occasion,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with 
perfect  dignity  and  resolution,  un- 
moved by  the  taunts,  the  threats,  the 
expostulations,  or  fears  of  either  ene- 
mies or  friends.  Mr  O'Connell's  tone 
increased  in  audacity;  but  we  greatly 
doubt  whether  in  his  heart  he  had  not 
frequent  misgivings  as  to  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  "  frightful  silence" — "  cette 
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affreuse  silence" — of  a  Government  in 
whose  councils  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton took  a  decided  part,  and  which  was 
actually  at  that  moment  taking  com- 
plete military  occupation  of  Ireland. 
On  what  information  they  were  acting, 
no  one  knew ;  but  their  preparations 
were  for  the  worst.  During  all  this 
time  nothing  could  exceed  the  tran- 
quillity which  prevailed  in  England. 
None  of  these  threatening  appearances, 
these  tremendous  preparations,  caused 
the  least  excitement  or  alarm ;  the 
funds  did  not  vary  a  farthing  per  cent 
in  consequence  of  them  ;  and  to  what 
could  all  this  be  ascribed  but  to  the 
strength  of  public  confidence  in  the 
Government  ?  At  length  the  harvest 
in  Ireland  had  been  got  in ;  ships  of 
war  surrounded  the  coast ;  thirty 
thousand  picked  and  chosen  troops, 
ready  for  instant  action,  were  disposed 
in  the  most  masterly  manner  all  over 
Ireland.  With  an  almost  insane 
audacity,  Mr  O'Connell  appointed 
his  crowning  monster  meeting  to 
take  place  at  Clontarf,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  residence 
and  presence  of  the  Queen's  repre- 
sentative, and  of  such  a  military 
force  as  rendered  the  bare  possibility 
of  encountering  it  appalling.  ;  The  cri- 
tical moment,  however,  for  the  inter- 
ference of  Government  had  at  length 
arrived,  and  it  spoke  out  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  prohibiting  the  monster  meet- 
ing. The  rest  is  matter  of  history. 
The  monster  demagogue  fell  prostrate 
and  confounded  among  his  panic- 
stricken  confederates ;  and,  in  an  agon}- 
of  consternation,  declared  their  impli- 
cit obedience  to  the  proclamation,  and 
set  about  dispersing  the  myriad  dupes, 
as  fast  as  they  arrived  to  attend  the 
prohibited  meeting.  Thus  was  the 
Queen's  peace  preserved,  her  crown 
arid  dignity  vindicated,  without  one 
sword  being  drawn  or  one  shot  being 
fired.  Mr  O'Connell  had  repeatedly 
"  defied  the  Government  to  go  to  law 
with  him."  They  have  gone  to  law 
with  him-;  and  by  this  time  we  sus- 


*  In  conformity  with  this  declaration,  has  been  issued  the  recent  commission, 
for  "  enquiring  into  the  state  of  the  law  and  practice  in  respect  to  the  occupation 
of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  also  to  the  burdens  of  county  cess  and  other 
charges,  which  fall  respectively  on  the  landlord  and  occupying  tenant,  and  for 
reporting  as  to  the  amendments,  if  any,  of  the  existing  laws,  which,  having  due 
regard  to  the  just  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  to  extend  a  better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom." 
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pect  that  he  finds  himself  in  an  infi- 
nitely more  serious  position  than  he 
has  ever  been  in,  during  the  whole  of 
a  long  and  prosperous  career  of  agita- 
tion. Here,  however,  we  leave  him 
and  his  fellow  defendants. 

We  may,  however,  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  our  opinion,  that 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for 
the  charges  of  blundering  and  incom- 
petency  which  have  been  so  liberally 
brought  against  the  Irish  Attorney - 
General.  He  certainly  appears,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  proceedings, 
to  have  evinced  some  little  irritability 
— but,  only  consider,  under  what  un- 
precedented provocation !  His  con- 
duct has  since,  however,  been  charac- 
terised by  calmness  and  dignity  ;  and 
as  for  his  legal  capabilities,  all  compe- 
tent judges  who  have  attended  to 
the  case,  will  pronounce  them  to  be 
first-rate  ;  and  we  feel  perfectly  con- 
fident that  his  future  conduct  of  the 
proceedings  will  convince  the  public 
of  the  justness  of  our  eulogium. 

The  selection  by  the  Government  of 
the  moment  for  interference  with  Mr 
O'Connell's  proceedings,  was  unques- 
tionably characterised  by  consummate 
prudence.  When  the  meetings  com- 
menced in  March  or  April,  this  year, 
they  had  nothing  of  outward  character 
which  could  well  be  noticed.  They 
professed  to  be  meetings  to  petition 
Parliament  for  Repeal;  and,  undoubt- 
edly, no  lawyer  could  say  that  such  a 
meeting  would  per  se  be  illegal,  any 
more  than  a  meeting  to  complain  of 
Catholic  relief,  or  to  pray  for  its  re- 
peal— or  for  any  other  matter  which 
is  considered  a  settled  part  of  the  esta- 
blished constitution.  The  mere  num- 
.bers  were  certainly  alarming,  but  the 
meetings  quietly  dispersed  without  any 
breach  of  the  peace :  and  after  two  or 
three  such  meetings,  without  any  dis- 
turbance attending  them,  no  one  could 
with  truth  swear  that  he  expected  a 
breach  of  the  peace  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  such  a  meeting,  though  many 
thought  they  saw  a  civil  war  as  a  re- 
mote consequence.  The  meetings  went 
on :  some  ten,  twelve,  fifteen  occurred, 
— still  no  breach  of  the  peace,  no  dis- 
turbance. The  language,  indeed,  be- 
came gradually  more  seditious — more 
daring  and  ferocious :  but,  as  an  at- 
tempt to  put  down  the  first  meeting  by 
force  would  have  been  considered  a 


wanton  act  of  oppression,  and  a  direct 
interference  with  the  subject's  right  to 
petition,  it  became  aveiy  difficult^rac- 
tfca/^question,  at  what  moment  any 
legal  notice  could  be  taken  by  prose- 
cution, or  executive  notice  by  procla- 
mation, to  put  down  such  meetings. 
Notwithstanding  several  confident  opi- 
nions to  the  contrary  advanced  by  the 
newspaper  press  at  the  time,  a  greater 
mistake: — indeed  a  grosser  blunder — 
could  not  have  been  made,  than  to 
have  prosecuted  those  who  attended 
the  early  meetings,  or  to  have  sent  the 
police  or  the  military  to  put  those 
meetings  down.  An  acquittal  in  the 
one  case,  or  a  conflict  in  the  other, 
would  have  been  attended  with  most 
mischievous  consequences  ;  and,  as  to 
the  latter,  it  is  clear  that  the  executive 
never  ought  to  interfere  unless  with  a 
force  which  renders  all  resistance  useless. 
It  appears  perfectly  clear  to  us,  even 
now,  that  a  prosecution  for  the  earlier 
meetings  must  have  failed;  for  there 
existed  then  none  of  that  evidence 
which  would  prove  the  object  and  the 
nature  of  the  association :  and  to  pro- 
claim a  meeting,  without  using  force 
to  prevent  or  disperse  it  if  it  defied 
the  proclamation ;  and  to  use  force 
without  being  certain  that  the  extent 
of  the  illegality  would  cany  public 
opinion  along  with  the  use  of  force ; 
further,  to  begin  to  use  force  without 
being  sure  that  you  have  enough  to 
use — would  be  acts  of  madness,  and, 
at  least,  of  great  and  criminal  disre- 
gard of  consequences.  Now,  when 
meeting  after  meeting  had  taken  place, 
and  the  general  design,  and  its  mis- 
chief, were  unfolded,  it  became  neces- 
sary that  some  new  feature  should  occur 
to  justify  the  interference  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and  that  occurred  at  the  Clon- 
tarf  meeting.  No  meeting  had,  before 
that,  ventured  to  call  itself  "Repeal 
infantry;'1'1  and  to  Clontarf  horsemen 
also  were  summoned,  and  were  desig- 
nated '•'•Repeal  cavalry;'''1  and,  in  the 
orders  for  their  assembling,  marching, 
and  conducting  themselves,  military 
directions  were  given;  and  the  meet- 
ing, had  it  been  permitted  to  assemble, 
would  have  been  a  parade  of  cavalry, 
ready  for  civil  war.  It  would  have 
been  a  sort  of  review — in  the  face  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  in  open  defiance  of 
all  order  and  government.  Let  us  add, 
that,  just  at  that  time,  Mr  O'Connell 
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had  published  his  "  Address  to  all  her 
Majesty's  subjects,  in  all  parts  of  her 
dominions,"  (a  most  libellous  and  trea- 
sonable publication ;)  and  the  arrange- ' 
ments  to  secure  the  peace  were  more 
complete,  and  could  be  brought  to 
bear  more  easily,  on  the  Clontarf 
than  on  any  of  the  preceding  meet- 
ings. The  occasion  presented  itself, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  the  Irish  au- 
thorities assembled  at  Dublin  ;  the 
proclamation  appeared ;  the  ground 
was  pre-occupied,  and  a  force  that 
was  irresistible  went  out  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  prevent  the  meeting.  The 
result  showed  the  perfect  success  of 
the  Government's  enterprise. 

As  the  foregoing  topics  will  doubtless 
occupy  much  of  the  attention  of  par- 
liament during  the  ensuing  session,  we 
were  a&xious  to  place  on  record  our  own 
opinions,  as  the  result  of  much  reflec- 
tion, during  a  period  wljen  events 
were  transpiring  which  threw  upon 
the  Government  an  awful  responsibi- 
lity, and  rendered  their  course  one  of 
almost  unprecedented  difficulty.  Mo- 
dern times,  we  are  convinced,  have 
witnessed  but  few" instances  of  such  a 
masterly  policy,  combined  with  signal 
self-reliance. 

One  or  two  general  topics  connected 
with  Ireland,  we  have  time  only  to 
glance  at.  First. — From  the  faint  re- 
luctant disavowal  and  discouragement 
of  Mr  O'Connell  and  his  ^Repeal  agita- 
tion, by  the  leading  ex-Ministers, during 
the  last  session,  when  emphatically  chal- 
lenged by  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  join  him  in 
denouncing  the  attempted  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire,  irrespective  and 
independent  of  all  party  consideration, 
we  are  prepared  to  expect  that  in  the 
ensuing  session,  the  Opposition  will,  to 
a  great  extent,  make  common  cause 
with  Mr  O'Connell,  out  of  mingled 
fear,  and  gratitude,  and  hope  towards 
their  late  friend  and  patron.  Such  a 
course  will  immensely  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Queen's  Government. 

Secondly. — To  any  thoughtful  and 
independent  politician,  the  present 


state  of  Ireland  demonstrates  the  utter 
impossibility  of  governing  it  upon  the 
principle  of  breaking  down  or  dispa- 
raging the  Protestant  interest.  Such 
a  course  would  tend  only  to  bloody 
and  interminable  anarchy. 

Thirdly. — Ireland's  misery  springs 
from  social  more  than  political  evils ; 
and  the  greatest  boon  that  Providence 
could  give  her,  would  be  a  powerful 
government  inflexibly  resolved  to  put 
dqwn  agitation. 

Lastly. — Can  we  wonder  at  the 
exasperation  of  the  peasantry,  who 
have  for  so  many  years  had  their  money 
extorted  from  them,  without  ever  hav- 
ing had,  up  to  this  moment,  the  shadow 
of  an  equivalent  ?  And  how  long  is 
this  disgraceful  pillage  to  go  on  ? 

But  we  must  conclude.  The  ensu- 
ing session  of  parliament  may,  and 
probably  will,  be  a  stormy  one,  and 
harassing  to  the  Government ;  but  they 
may  prepare  to  encounter  it  with 
cheerful  confidence.  Their  measures, 
during  their  brief  tenure  of  office,  have 
been  attended  with  extraordinary 
success — and  of  that  both  the  sove- 
reign and  the  country  are  thoroughly 
aware,  and  weentertain  high  hopes  con- 
cerning the  future.  We  expect  to  see 
their  strong  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  rather  augmented  than  di- 
minished, by  reason  of  the  events  which 
have  happened  during  the  recess.  If 
the  Ministers  remain  firm  in  their  deter- 
mination— and  who  doubts  it? — to 
support  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country,  and  persevere  in  their 
present  vigorous  policy  towards  Ire- 
land, the  Government  is  impregnable, 
and  the  surges  of  Repeal  agitation  in 
Ireland,  and  Anti-corn-law  agitation 
in  England,  will  dash  against  it  in 
vain.  So  long  as  they  pursue  tin's 
course,  they  will  be  cheered  by  aug- 
mented indications  of  the  national 
good-will,  and  of  that  implicit  and  af- 
fectionate confidence  in  their  councils, 
which,  we  rejoice  to  know,  is  vouch- 
safed to  her  Ministers  by  our  gracious 
Sovereign. 
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IT  is  now  about  three  centuries  since 
Richard  Chancellor,  pilot-major  of  the 
fleet  which,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby,  and  by  the  advice 
of  Sebastian  Cabot,  set  out  to  discover 
a  north-east  passage  to  China,  carried 
his  ship,  the  Edward  Bonaventura, 
into  Archangel.  The  rest  of  the  fleet 
put  into  a  haven  on  the  coast  of  Lap- 
land, where  all  their  crews,  with  the 
gallant  commander,  perished  miser- 
ably of  cold  and  hunger.  Chancellor, 
accompanied  by  Master  George  Kil- 
lingworthe,  found  his  way  to  Moscow, 
where  he  was  courteously  entertained 
by  the  Tsar  Ivan  IV.,  surnamed  the 
Terrible.  On  his  return  to  England 
in  1554,  he  delivered  a  friendly  letter 
from  the  Tsar  to  King  Edward  VI., 
and  announced  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land "the  discovery  of  Muscovy." 
The  English  adventurers  were  mightily 
astonished  by  the  state  and  splendour 
of  the  Russian  court,  and  gave  a 
curious  account  of  their  intercourse 
with  the  tyrant  Ivan,  who  treated 
them  with  great  familiarity  and  kind- 
ness, though  he  was  perhaps^  the  most 
atrocious  monster,  not  excepting  the 
worst  of  the  Roman  emperors,  that 
ever  disgraced  a  throne.  The  Tsar 
"  called  them  to  his  table  to  receive 
each  a  cup  from  his  hand  to  drinke, 
and  took  into  his  hand  Master  George 
Killingworthe's  beard,  which  reached 
over  the  table,  and  pleasantly  deli- 


vered it  to  the  metropolitan,  who, 
seeming  to  bless  it,  said  in  Russ, 
'  This  is  God's  gift ;'  as  indeed  at  that 
time  it  was  not  only  thicke,  broad, 
and  yellow  coulered,  but  in  length 
five  foot  and  two  inches  of  a  size." 

Chancellor  returned  the  following 
year  to  Moscow,  and  arranged  with 
the  Tsar  the  commercial  privileges 
and  immunities  of  a  new  company  of 
merchant-  ad  venturers  who  desired  to 
trade  with  Muscovy;  but  in  1556, 
while  on  his  way  home,  accompanied 
by  Osep  Neped,  the  first  Russian  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  England, 
their  ship  was  wrecked  on  our  own 
coast,  at  Pitsligo  bay,  where  Chan- 
cellor was  drowned,  with  most  of  the 
crew ;  but  Osep  Neped,  who  escaped, 
was  conducted  with  much  pomp  to 
London,  and  there  established  on  a 
firmer  basis  the  commercial  relations 
between  the  two  countries,  to  which 
Chancellor's  discovery  had  led,  and 
of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation. 
The  commerce  thus  begun  has  con- 
tinued uninterrupted,  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  both  nations,  up  to  this 
time,  and  thousands  of  our  country- 
men have  there  gained  wealth  and 
distinction,  in  commerce,  in  the  arts, 
in  science,  and  in  arms. 

But  of  the  twenty-seven  millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children  who  people 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  how  many 
may  be  presumed  to  know  any  thing 
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of  Russian  literature,  or  even  to  have 
enquired  whether  it  contains  any  thing 
worth  knowing  ?  Are  there  a  dozen 
literary  men  or  women  amongst  us 
who  could  read  a  Russian  romance, 
or  understand  a  Russian  drama  ?  Dr 
Bowring  was  regarded  as  a  prodigy 
of  polyglot  learning,  because  he  gave 
us  some  very  imperfect  versions  of 
Russian  ballads ;  and  we  were  thank- 
ful even  for  that  contribution,  from 
which,  we  doubt  not,  many  worthy 
and  well-informed  people  learned  for 
the  first  time  that  Russia  produced 
poets  as  well  as  potashes.  Russia 
has  lately  lost  a  poet  of  true  genius, 
of  whom  his  countrymen  are  proud, 
and  no  doubt  have  a  right  to  be  proud, 
for  his  poetry  found  its  way  at  once 
to  the  heart  of  the  nation :  but  how 
few  there  are  amongst  us  who  know 
any  tiling  of  Poushkin,  unless  it  be 
his  untimely  and  melancholy  end  ? 

The  generation  that  has  been  so 
prolific  of  prose  fiction  in  other  parts 
of  Europe,  has  not  been  barren  in 
Russia.  She  boasts  of  men  to  whom 
she  is  grateful  for  having  adorned  her 
young  literature  with  the  creations  of 
their  genius,  or  who  have  made  her 
history  attractive  with  the  allurements 
of  faithful  fiction,  giving  life,  and  flesh, 
and  blood  to  its  dry  bones ;  and  yet, 
gentle  reader,  learned  or  fair — or  both 
fair  and  learned — whether  sombre  in 
small  clothes,  or  brilliant  in  bas-bleus 
— how  many  could  you  have  named 
a  year  ago  of  those  names  which  are 
the  pride  and  delight  of  a  great  Euro- 
pean nation,  with  which  we  have  had 
an  intimate,  friendly,  and  beneficial 
intercourse  for  three  consecutive  cen- 
turies, and  whose  capital  has  now  for 
some  years  been  easily  accessible  in 
ten  days  from  our  own  ? 

Surely  it  is  somewhat  strange,  that 
while  Russia  fills  so  large  a  space,  not 
only  on  the  map,  but  in  the  politics 
of  the  world — while  the  influence  of 
her  active  mind,  and  of  her  powerful 
muscle,  is  felt  and  acknowledged  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America — that  we, 
who  come  in  contact  with  her  diplo- 
matic skill  and  her  intelligence  at  every 
turn  and  in  every  quarter,  should  never 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  take 
any  note  of  her  literature — of  the  more 
attractive  movements  of  her  mind. 

The  history,  the  ancient  mythology, 
and  the  early  Christian  legends  of  Rus- 
sia, are  fall  of  interest.  We  there  en- 


counter the  same  energetic  and  warlike 
people,  who,  from  roving  pirates  of 
the  Baltic  sea,  became  the  founders 
of  dynasties,  and  who  have  furnished 
much  of  what  is  most  romantic  in  the 
history  of  Europe.     The  Danes,  who 
ravaged  our  coasts,  and  gave  a  race 
of  princes  to  England ;  the  Normans, 
from  whom  are  descended  our  line  of 
sovereigns,  and  many  of  our  noble 
and  ancient  families — the  Normans, 
who  established  themselves  in  Sicily ; 
and  the  Warrhag,  or  Varangians,  who 
made  their  leader,  Rurik,  a  sovereign 
over  the  ancient  Sclavonic  republic 
of  Novgorod,   and   gave   their  own 
distinctive  appellation  of  Russ  to  the 
people  and  to  the  country  they  con- 
quered, were  all  men  of  the  same  race, 
the  same  habits,  and  the  same  charac- 
ter.    The  daring  spirit  of  maritime 
adventure,  the  love  of  war,  and  the 
thirst  of  plunder,  which  brought  their 
barks  to  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  of 
France,    was    displayed    with    even 
greater  boldness  in  Russia.     After 
the  death  of  Rurik,  these  pirates  of 
the  Baltic,   under  the  regent  Oleg, 
launching  their  galleys  on  the  Borys- 
thenes,  forced  the  descent  of  the  river 
against  hostile  tribes,   defeated  the 
armies  of  Byzantium,  exercised  their 
ancient  craft  on  the  Black  sea  and  on  the 
Bosphorus,  and,  entering  Constanti- 
nople in  triumph,  extorted  tribute  and 
a  treaty  from  the  Keisar  in  his  palace. 
Then,  after  a  time,  came  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Christian  religion  and 
of  letters;   and  the  contests  which 
terminated  in  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity over  the  ancient  mythology,  in 
which  the  milder  deities  of  the  Pan- 
theon,  with  their  attendant    spirits 
of  the  woods^  the  streams,  and  the 
household  hearth,  would  seem  to  have 
mingled  with  the  fiercer  gods  of  the 
Valhalla.    Then  the  frequent  contests 
and  varying  fortunes  of  the  princi- 
palities into  which  the  country  was 
divided — the  invasions  of  the  Tartar 
hordes,  under  the  successors  of  Chenjez 
Khan,  destroying  every  living  thing, 
and  deliberately  making  a  desert  of 
every  populous  place,  that  grass  migHt 
more   abound   for  their  horses  and 
their    flocks  —  the  long   and  weary 
domination  of  these  desolating  mas- 
ters ;  the  gradual  relaxation  of  the 
iron  gripe  with  which  they  crushed 
the  country ;   the  pomp  and  power 
of  the  Russian  church,  even  in  the 
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worst  times  of  Tartar  oppression; 
the  first  gathering  together  of  the 
nation's  strength  as  its  spirit  revived ; 
the  first  great  effort  to  cast  oif  the 
load  under  which  its  loins  had  been 
breaking  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
and  the  desperate  valour  with  which 
the  Russians  fought  their  first  great 
battle  for  freedom  and  their  faith,  and 
shook  the  Tartar  supremacy,  under 
the  brave  and  skilful  Dimitri,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Don — the  cautious  wis- 
dom and  foresight  with  which  he 
created  an  aristocracy  to  support  the 
sovereignty  he  had  made  hereditary — 
the  pertinacity  with  which,  in  every 
change  of  fortune,  his  successors 
worked  out  slowly,  and  more  by  su- 
perior intelligence  than  by  prowess, 
the  deliverance  of  their  country — the 
final  triumph  of  this  wary  policy,  un- 
der the  unwarlike,  but  consummately 
able  and  dexterous  management  of 
Ivan  the  Great — the  rapidity  and 
force  with  which  the  Muscovite  power 
expanded,  when  it  had  worn  out  and 
cast  off  the  Tartar  fetters  that  had 
bound  it — the  cautious  and  success- 
ful attempts  of  Ivan  to  take  from  the 
first  a  high  place  amongst  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe — the  progress  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life  which  was 
made  in  his  reign — the  accession  of 
weight  and  authority  which  the  sove- 
reign power  received  from  the  pru- 
dent and  dignified  demeanour  of  his 
son  and  successor — the  sanguinary 
tyranny  with  which  Ivan  IV.,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  revolting  atro- 
cities and  debaucheries,  broke  down 
the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  pro- 
strated the  energies  of  the  nation,  and 
paved  the  way  for  successive  usurpa- 
tions— the  skilful  and  crafty  policy, 
and  the  unscrupulous  means  by  which 
Boris  raised  himself  to  the  throne,  af- 
ter he  had  destroyed  the  last  repre- 
sentatives of  the  direct  line  of  Rurik, 
which,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  Rus- 
sian fortune,  had  hitherto  held  the 
chief  place  in  the  nation — the  taint 
of  guilt  which  poisoned  and  polluted 
a  mind  otherwise  powerful,  and  not 
without  some  virtues,  and  made  him 
at  length  a  suspicious  and  cruel  ty- 
rant, who,  having  alienated  the  good- 
will of  the  nation,  was  unable  to  op- 
pose the  pretensions  of  an  impostor, 
and  swallowed  poison  to  escape  the 
tortures  of  an  upbraiding  conscience — 


the  successful  imposture  of  the  monk 
who  personated  the  Prince  Dimitri, 
one  of  the  victims  of  Boris'  ambition, 
and  who  was  slaughtered  on  the  day 
of  his  nuptials  at  the  foot  of  the  throne 
he  had  so  strangely  usurped,  by  an 
infuriated  mob  ;  not  because  he  was 
known  to  be  an  impostor,  but  because 
he  was  accused  of  a  leaning  to  the 
Latin  church — the  season  of  anarchy 
that  succeeded  and  led  to  fresh  impos- 
tures, and  to  the  Polish  domination — 
the  servile  submission  of  the  Russian 
nobility  to  Sigismund,  king  of  Poland, 
to  whom  they  sold  their  country ;  the 
revival  of  patriotic  feelings,  almost  as 
soon  as  the  sacrifice  had  been  made — 
the  bold  and  determined  opposition 
of  the  Russian  church  to  the  usurpa- 
tion of  a  Latin  prince ;  the  persecu- 
tions, the  hardships,  the  martyrdom 
it  endured ;  the  ultimate  rising  of  the 
Muscovite  people  at  its  call — the  san- 
guinary conflict  in  Moscow ;  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Poles ;  the  election  of 
Michael  Romanoff,  the  first  sovereign 
of  his  family  and  of  the  reigning  dy- 
nasty— the  whole  history  of  the  days 
of  Peter,  of  Catharine,  and  of  Alex- 
ander, and  even  the  less  prominent 
reigns  of  intermediate  sovereigns — are 
full  of  the  interest  and  the  incidents 
which  are  usually  considered  most 
available  to  the  writers  of  historical 
romance. 

But  such  materials  abound  in  the 
history  of  every  people.  Men  of  ge- 
nius for  the  work  find  them  scattered 
every  where — in  the  peculiarities  of 
personal  character  developed  in  the 
contests  of  petty  tribes  or  turbulent 
burghers,  as  often  as  in  the  revolu- 
tions of  empires.  The  value  of  histo- 
rical, as  well  as  of  other  fictions,  must 
be  measured  by  the  power  and  the  skill 
it  displays,  rather  than  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  events  it  describes,  or  the 
historical  importance  of  the  persons  it 
introduces;  and  therefore  no  history 
can  well  be  exhausted  for  the  higher 
purposes  of  fiction.  Of  what  histori- 
cal importance  are  the  stories  on  which 
Shakspeare  has  founded  his  Romeo 
and  Juliet — his  Othello — his  Hamlet, 
or  his  Lear  ?  Does  the  chief  interest 
or  excellence  of  Waverley,  or  Ivanhoe, 
or  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  or  Redgauntlet, 
or  Montrose,  depend  on  the  delineation 
of  historical  characters,  or  the  descrip- 
tion of  historical  events  ?  What  space 
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do  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  or  Rob  Koy, 
or  Helen  Macgregor,  fill  in  history  ? 
The  fact  appears  to  be,  that,  even  in 
the  purest  historical  prose   fictions, 
neither  the  interest  nor  the  excellence 
generally  depend  upon  the  characters 
or  the  incidents  most  prominent  in 
history.     A  man  of  genius,  who  calls 
up  princes  and  heroes  from  the  dust 
into  which  they  have  crumbled,  may 
delight  us  with  a  more  admirable  re- 
presentation   than    our    own   minds 
could  have  furnished    of  some   one 
whose  name  we  have  long  known,  and 
of  whose  personal  bearing,  and  habits, 
and  daily  thoughts,  we  had  but   a 
vague  and  misty  idea ;  and  acknow- 
ledging the  fidelity  of  the  portrait  we 
may  adopt  it ;  and  then  this  historical 
person  becomes  to  us  what  the  ima- 
gination of  genius,  not  what  history, 
has  made  him,  and  yet  the  portrait  is 
probably  one  in  which  no  contemporary 
could  have  recognized    any    resem- 
blance to  the  original.     But  the  cha- 
racters of  which  history  has  preserved 
the  most  full  and  faithful  accounts, 
whose  recorded  actions  reflect  most 
accurately  the  frame  of  their  minds, 
are  precisely  those  which  each  man 
has  pictured  to  himself  with  most  pre- 
cision, and  therefore  those  of  which  he 
is  least  likely  to  appreciate  another 
man's  imaginary  portraits.  The  image 
in  our  own  minds  is  disturbed,  and  we 
feel  something  of  the  disappointment 
we  experience  when  we  find  some  one 
of  whom  we  have  heard  much  very 
different  from  what  we  had  imagined 
him  to  be.     The  more  intimately  and 
generally  an   historical  character  is 
known,  the  more  unfit  must  it  be  for 
the  purposes  of  fiction. 

Then  again,  in  fiction,  as  in  real  life, 
our  sympathies  are  more  readily  awak- 
ened, and  more  strongly  moved,  by  the 
sufferings  or  the  successes  of  those  with 
whom  we  have  much  in  common — of 
whose  life  we  are,  or  fancy  that  we 
might  have  been,  a  part.  The  figures 
that  we  see  in  histoiy  elevated  above 
the  ordinary  attributes  of  man,  are 
magnified  as  we  see  them  through  the 
mist  of  our  own  vague  perceptions, 
and  dwindle  if  we  approach  too  near 
them.  If  they  are  brought  down  from 
the  lofty  pedestal  of  rank  or  fame  on 
which  they  stood,  that  they  may  be 
within  reach  of  the  warmest  sympathies 
of  men  who  live  upon  a  lower  level, 
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the  familiarity  to  which  we  are  ad- 
mitted impairs  their  greatness,  on  the 
same  principle,  that  "  no  man  is  a 
hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre" 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
great  attraction  of  historical  prose  fic- 
tion is  not  any  facility  which  it  affords 
for  the  construction. of  a  better  story 
— for  we  think  it  affords  none— nor 
any  superior  interest  that  attaches  to 
the  known  and  the  prominent  charac- 
ters with  which  it  deals,  or  to  the 
events  it  describes ;  but  rather  the  oc- 
casion it  gives  for  making  us  familiar 
with  the  everyday  life  of  the  age  and 
the  country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid. 
Independent  of  the  merits  of  the  fic- 
tion as  a  work  of  imagination,  we  find 
another  source  of  pleasure  ;  and,  if  it 
be  written  faithfully  and  with  know- 
ledge, of  instruction  in  the  vivid  light 
it  casts  on  the  characteristics  of  man's 
condition,    which    history   does    not 
deign  to  record.     This  kind  of  excel- 
lence may  give  value  to  a  work  which 
is  defective  in  the  higher  essential 
qualifications  of  imaginative  writing ; 
as  old  ballads  and  tales,  which  have 
no  other  merit,  may  be  valuable  illus- 
trations of  the  manners  of  their  time, 
so  by  carefully  collecting  and  concen- 
trating scattered  rays,  a  man  possessed 
of  talents  for  the  task  may  throw  a 
strong  light  on  states  of  society  that 
were  formerly  obscure,  and  thus  great- 
ly enhance  the  pleasure  we   derive 
from  any  higher  merits  we  may  find 
in  his  story. 

M.  Lajetchnikoff,  in  the  work  before 
us,  appears  to  have  aimed  at  both 
these  kinds  of  excellence ;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  countrymen,  to  have 
attained  to  that  of  which  they  are  the 
best  or  the  only  good  judges.  Mr 
Shaw,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
all  we  yet  know  of  this  department  of 
Russian  literature,  tells  us  in  his  pre- 
face that  he  selected  this  romance  for 
translation  because — 

"  It  is  the  work  of  an  author  to  whom 
all  the  critics  have  adjudged  the  praise 
of  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  epoch 
which  he  has  chosen  for  the  scene  of  his 
drama.  Russian  critics,  some  of  whom 
have  reproached  M.  Lajetchnikoff  with 
certain  faults  of  style,  and  in  particular 
with  innovations  on  orthography,  have 
all  united  in  conceding  to  him  the  merit 
of  great  historical  accuracy — not  only 
as  regards  the  events  and  characters  of 
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his  story,  but  even  in  the  less  important 
matters  of  costume,  language,  &c. 

"  This  degree  of  accuracy  was  not 
accidental :  he  prepared  himself  for  his 
work  by  a  careful  study  of  all  the  an- 
cient documents  calculated  to  throw 
light  upon  the  period  which  he  desired 
to  recall — a  conscientious  correctness, 
however,  which  may  be  pushed  too  far ; 
for  the  original  work  is  disfigured  by  a 
great  number  of  obsolete  words  and  ex- 
pressions, as  unintelligible  to  the  modern 
Russian  reader  (unless  he  happened  to 
be  an  antiquarian)  as  they  would  be  to 
an  Englishman.  These  the  Translator 
has,  as  far  as  possible,  got  rid  of,  and 
has  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  explana- 
tory foot-notes — those  'blunder -marks,' 
as  they  have  been  well  styled — to  as 
small  a  number  as  is  consistent  with 
clearness  in  the  text." 

M.  Lajetchnikoff  takes  occasion, 
while  referring  to  some  anachronisms 
which  will  be  found  in  The  Heretic,  to 
state,  in  the  following  terms,  his  opi- 
nion of  the  duties  of  an  historical 
novelist — 

"  He  must  follow  rather  the  poetry  of 
history  than  its  chronology.  His  busi- 
ness is  not  to  be  the  slave  of  dates ;  he 
ought  to  be  faithful  to  the  character  of 
the  epoch,  and  of  the  dramatis  personce 
which  he  has  selected  for  representation. 
It  is  not  his  business  to  examine  every 
trifle,  to  count  over  with  servile  minute- 
ness every  link  in  the  chain  of  this 
epoch,  or  of  the  life  of  this  character ; 
that  is  the  department  of  the  historian 
and  the  biographer.  The  mission  of  the 
historical  novelist  is  to  select  from  them 
the  most  brilliant,  the  most  interesting 
events,  which  are  connected  with  the 
chief  personage  of  his  story,  and  to  con- 
centrate them  into  one  poetic  moment 
of  his  romance.  Is  it  necessary  to  say 
that  this  moment  ought  to  be  pervaded 
by  a  leading  idea  ?  .  .  .  .  Thus  I  un- 
derstand the  duties  of  the  historical  no- 
velist. Whether  I  have  fulfilled  them, 
is  quite  another  question." 

We  are  not  quite  sure  what  is  here 
meant  by  "  a  leading  idea."  If  it  be 
that  some  abstract  idea  is  to  be  de- 
veloped or  illustrated,  we  can  neither 
subscribe  to  the  canon  nor  discover 
the  leading  idea  of  this  specimen  of 
the  author's  productions;  but  we  rather 
suppose  that  he  only  means  to  say 
that  there  should  be  a  main  stream  of 
interest  running  through  the  whole 
story,  to  which  the  others  are  tribu- 
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tary — and  in  this  sense  he  has  acted 
on  the  rule  ;  for  the  heretic,  from  his 
birth  to  his  burial,  is  never  lost  sight 
of,  and  almost  the  whole  action,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end,  is  either 
directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
his  fortunes,  which  preserve  their  in- 
terest throughout,  amidst  sovereigns 
and  ambassadors,  officials  and  nobles, 
court  intrigues  and  affairs  of  state,  of 
love,  of  war,  and  of  religion.  This 
machinery,  though  somewhat  compli- 
cated, is  on  the  whole  very  skilfully 
constructed,  and  moves  on  smoothly 
enough  without  jolting  or  jarring, 
without  tedious  stops  or  disagreeable 
interruptions,  and  without  having  to 
turn  back  every  now  and  then  to  pick 
up  the  passengers  it  has  dropped  by 
the  way.  The  author,  however,  ap- 
pears to  have  assumed — and,  writing 
for  Russians,  was  entitled  to  assume 
— that  his  readers  had  some  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
country  and  the  times  to  which  his 
story  belongs.  His  prologue,  which 
has  no  connexion  with  the  body  of 
the  work,  but  which  relates  a  separate 
incident  that  occurred  some  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  principal 
narrative,  introduces  us  to  the  death- 
bed of  Ivan  III.,  at  whose  court  the 
whole  of  the  subsequent  scenes  occur ; 
and  is  calculated  from  this  inversion 
of  time,  and  the  recurrence  of  similar 
names,  and  even  of  the  same  persons, 
to  create  a  little  confusion  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  who  is  ignorant  of  Rus- 
sian history. 


"  The  epoch  chosen  by  Lajetchni- 
koff," says  his  translator,  "  is  the  fif- 
teenth century ;  an  age  most  power- 
fully interesting  in  the  history  of  every 
country,  and  not  less  so  in  that  of  Rus- 
sia. It  was  then  that  the  spirit  of  en- 
quiry, the  thirst  for  new  facts  and  in- 
vestigations in  religious,  political,  and 
physical  philosophy,  was  at  once  stimu- 
lated and  gratified  by  the  most  impor- 
tant discoveries  that  man  had  as  yet 
made,  and  extended  itself  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  what  was  then  civilized 
Europe,  and  spoke,  by  the  powerful 
voice  of  Ivan  III.,  even  to  Russia, 
plunged  as  she  then  was  in  ignorance 
and  superstition.  Rude  as  are  the  out- 
lines of  this  great  sovereign's  historical 
portrait,  and  rough  as  were  the  means  by 
which  he  endeavoured  to  ameliorate  his 
country,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  him  a 
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place  among  those  rulers  who  have  won 
the  name  of  benefactors  to  their  native 
land." 

When  Ivan  III.,  then  twenty-two 
years  old,  mounted  the  tributary 
throne  of  Muscovy  in  1462,  the  power 
of  the  Tartars,  who  for  nearly  two 
centuries  and  a  half  domineered  over 
Russia,  had  visibly  declined.  Tamer- 
lane, at  the  head  of  fresh  swarms  from 
the  deserts  of  Asia,  had  stricken  the 
Golden  Horde  which  still  held  Russia 
in  subjection ;  and  having  pursued  its 
sovereign,  loktamish  Khan,  into  the 
steppes  of  Kiptchak  and  Siberia,  turn- 
ed back  almost  from  the  gates  of  Mos- 
cow, to  seek  a  richer  plunder  in  Hin- 
dostan.  Before  the  Golden  Horde 
could  recover  from  this  blow,  it  was 
again  attacked,  defeated,  and  plun- 
dered, by  the  khan  of  the  Crimea. 
Still  the  supremacy  of  the  Tartar  was 
undisputed  at  Moscow.  The  Musco- 
vite prince  advanced  to  the  outer 
door  of  his  palace  to  receive  the  am- 
bassador of  his  master ;  spread  costly 
furs  under  his  horse's  feet ;  kneeled  at 
his  stirrup  to  hear  the  khan's  orders 
read ;  presented  a  cup  of  kimmis  to 
the  Tartar  representative,  and  licked 
off  the  drops  that  fell  upon  the  mane 
of  his  horse. 

But  during  nearly  a  century  and  a 
half,  the  Muscovite  princes  had  la- 
boured successfully  to  consolidate  their 
own  authority,  and  to  unite  the  nation 
against  its  oppressors.  The  principle 
of  hereditary  succession  to  the  depen- 
dent throne  had  been  firmly  establish- 
ed in  the  feelings  of  the  people ;  the 
ties  of  country,  kindred,  and  language, 
and  still  more  the  bonds  of  a  common 
religion,  had  united  the  discordant 
principalities  into  which  the  country 
was  still  divided,  by  a  sentiment  of 
nationality  and  of  hatred  against  the 
Tartars,  which  made  them  capable  of 
combining  against  their  Mahommedan 
masters. 

Ivan's  first  acts  were  acts  of  sub- 
mission. They  were  perhaps  intended 
to  tranquillize  the  suspicions  with 
which  the  first  movements  of  a  young 
prince  are  certain  to  be  regarded  by  a 
jealous  superior;  and  this  purpose  they 
effectually  served.  Without  courage 
er  talent  for  war,  his  powerful  and 
subtle  mind  sought  to  accomplish  its 
objects  by  intellectual  superiority  and 
by  craft,  rather  than  by  force.  Warned 
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by  the  errors  of  his  predecessors,  he 
did  not  dispute  the  right  of  the  Tar- 
tars to  the  tribute,  but  evaded  its 
payment ;  and  yet  contrived  to  pre- 
serve the  confidence  of  the  khan  by 
bribing  his  ministers  and  his  family, 
and  by  a  ready  performance  of  the 
most  humiliating  acts  of  personal  sub- 
mission. His  conduct  towards  all  his 
enemies — that  is,  towards  all  his 
neighbours — was  dictated  by  a  similar 
policy ;  he  admitted  their  rights,  but 
he  took  every  safe  opportunity  to  dis- 
regard them.  So  far  did  he  carry  the 
semblance  of  submission,  that  the 
Muscovites  were  for  some  years  dis- 
gusted with  the  slavish  spirit  of  their 
prince.  His  lofty  ambition  was  con- 
cealed by  rare  prudence  and  caution, 
and  sustained  by  remarkable  firm- 
ness and  pertinacity  of  purpose.  He 
never  took  a  step  in  advance  from 
which  he  was  forced  to  recede.  He 
had  the  art  to  combine  with  many  of 
his  enemies  against  one,  and  thus 
overthrew  them  all  in  succession.  It 
was  by  such  means  that  he  cast  off 
the  Tartar  yoke — curbed  the  power 
of  Poland — humbled  that  of  Lithu- 
ania, subdued  Novgorod,  Tver, 
Pskoff,  Kazan,  and  Viatka — reannex- 
ed  Yeira,  Ouglitch,  Rezan,  and  other 
appanages  to  the  crown,  and  added 
nearly  twenty  thousand  square  miles 
with  four  millions  of  subjects  to  his 
dominions.  He  framed  a  code  of  laws 
— improved  the  condition  of  his  army 
— established  a  police  in  every  part  of 
his  empire — protected  and  extended 
commerce — supported  the  church,  but 
kept  it  in  subjection  to  himself ;  but 
was  at  all  times  arbitrary,  often  unjust 
and  cruel,  and  throughout  his  whole 
life,  quite  unscrupulous  as  to  the 
means  he  employed  to  compass  his 
ends. 

One  of  the  most  successful  strokes  of 
his  policy,  was  his  marriage  with  So- 
phia, daughter  of  the  Emperor  Paleo- 
logos,  who  had  been  driven  from  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks.  This  alli- 
ance, which  he  sought  with  great  assi- 
duity, not  only  added  to  the  dignity 
of  his  government  at  home,  but  open- 
ed the  way  for  an  intercourse  on  equal 
terms  with  the  greatest  princes  of 
Europe.  It  was  Sophia  who  dissuad- 
ed him  from  submitting  to  the  degrad- 
ing ceremonial  which  had  been  ob- 
served on  receiving  the  Tartar  ambas- 
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sadors  at  Moscow — and  to  her  he  pro- 
bably owed  the  feelings  of  personal 
dignity  which  he  evinced  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign.  It  was  this  alliance 
that  at  once  placed  the  sovereigns  of 
Eussia  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Greek 
church ;  whose  dignitaries,  driven  from 
the  stately  dome  of  St  Sophia  in  By- 
zantium, found  shelter  in  the  humbler 
temple  raised  by  the  piety  of  their  pre- 
decessors, some  ages  before,  in  the 
wilds  of  Muscovy,  and  more  than  re- 
paid the  hospitality  they  received  by 
diffusing  a  love  of  learning  amongst  a 
barbarous  people.  It  was  by  means 
of  the  Greeks  who  followed  Sophia, 
that  Ivan  was  enabled  to  maintain  a 
diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  other 
governments  of  Europe  ;  it  was  from 
her  that  Russia  received  her  imperial 
emblem,  the  double-headed  eagle  ;  it 
was  in  her  train  that  science,  taste, 
and  refinement  penetrated  to  Mos- 
cow; it  was  probably  at  her  instigation 
that  Ivan  embellished  his  capital  with 
the  beauties  of  architecture,  and  en- 
couraged men  of  science,  and  amongst 
others  Antonio,  u  the  heretic,"  and 
Fioraventi  Aristotle,  the  architect  and 
mechanician,  to  settle  at  Moscow. 

But  it  is  time  we  should  proceed  to 
the  story.  The  greater  part  of  the 
first  volume  is  occupied  by  an  account 
of  the  family,  birth,  and  youth  of  the 
hero.  Born  of  a  noble  family  in  Bo- 
hemia, he  is  educated  as  a  physician. 
This  was  not  the  voluntary  act  of  his 
parents ;  for  what  haughty  German 
baron  of  those  times  would  have  per- 
mitted his  son  to  degrade  himself  by 
engaging  in  a  profession  which  was 
then  chiefly  occupied  by  the  accursed 
Jews?  No,  this  wag  a  degradation 
prepared  for  the  house  of  Ehrenstein, 
by  the  undying  revenge  of  a  little  Ita- 
lian physician,  whom  the  stalwart 
baron  had  pitched  a  few  yards  out  of 
his  way  during  a  procession  at  Rome. 
This  part  of  the  history,  though  not 
devoid  of  interest,  is  hardly  within  the 
bounds  of  a  reasonable  probability — 
but  it  contains  some  passages  of  con- 
siderable vigour.  The  patient  lying  in 
wait  of  the  revengeful  Italian,  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  presses  his 
advantage,  making  an  act  of  mercy 
minister  to  the  gratification  of  his 
passion,  is  not  without  merit,  and  will 
probably  have  its  attractions  for  those 
who  find  pleasure  in  such  conceptions. 


The  young  Antonio  is  educated  by 
the  physician,  Antonio  Fioraventi  qf 
Padua,  in  ignorance  of  his  birth — is 
disowned  by  his  father,  but  cherished 
by  his  mother ;  and  grows  up  an  accom- 
plished gentleman,  scholar,  and  leech, 
of  handsome  person,  captivating  man- 
ners, and  ardent  aspirations  to  extend 
the  limits  of  science,  and  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  of 
civilization  all  over  the  earth.  While 
these  dreams  are  floating  in  his  mind, 
a  letter  from  the  architect  Fioraventi, 
who  had  for  some  time  resided  in 
Moscow,  to  his  brother,  the  Italian 
physician,  requesting  him  to  send  some 
skilful  leech  to  the  court  of  Ivan, 
decides  the  fate  of  Antonio. 

"  Fioraventi  began  to  look  out  for  a 
physician  who  would  volunteer  into  a 
country  so  distant  and  so  little  known : 
he  never  thought  of  proposing  the  jour- 
ney to  his  pupil :  his  youth — the  idea  of 
a  separation — of  a  barbarous  country — 
all  terrified  the  old  man.  His  imagina- 
tion was  no  longer  wild — the  intellect 
and  the  heart  alone  had  influence  on 
him.  And  what  had  Antony  to  hope 
for  there  ?  His  destiny  was  assured  by 
the  position  of  his  instructor — his  tran- 
quillity was  secured  by  circumstances — 
he  could  more  readily  make  a  name  in 
Italy.  The  place  of  physician  at  the 
court  of  the  Muscovite  Great  Prince 
would  suit  a  poor  adventurer ;  abun- 
dance of  such  men  might  be  found  at 
that  time  possessed  of  talents  and  learn- 
ing. But  hardly  was  Aristotle's  letter 
communicated  to  Antony,  than  visions 
began  to  float  in  his  ardent  brain. — '  To 
Muscovy  ! '  cried  the  voice  of  destiny — 
'  To  Muscovy  ! '  echoed  through  his  soul, 
like  a  cry  remembered  from  infancy. 
That  soul,  in  its  fairest  dreams,  had  long 

Eined  for  a  new,  distant,  unknown 
ind  and  people  :  Antony  wished  to  be 
where  the  physician's  foot  had  never 
yet  penetrated :  perhaps  he  might  dis- 
cover, by  questioning  a  nature  still  rude 
and  fresh,  powers  by  which  he  could 
retain  on  earth  its  short-lived  inhabi- 
tants ;  perhaps  he  might  extort  from 
a  virgin  soil  the  secret  of  regenera- 
tion, or  dig  up  the  fountain  of  the  water' 
of  life  and  death.  But  he  who  desired 
to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  nature  of 
man,  might  have  remarked  other  mo- 
tives in  his  desire.  Did  not  knightly 
blood  boil  in  his  veins?  Did  not  the 
spirit  of  adventure  whisper  in  his  heart 
its  hopes  and  high  promises  ?  However 
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this  might  be,  he  offered,  with  delight, 
to  go  to  Muscovy ;  and  when  he  received 
the  refusal  of  his  preceptor,  he  began 
to  entreat,  to  implore  him  incessantly 
to  recall  it. — '  Science  calls  me  thither/ 
he  said ;  '  do  not  deprive  her  of  new  ac- 
quisitions, perhaps  of  important  disco- 
veries. Do  not  deprive  me  of  glory, 
my  only  hope  and  happiness.'  And  these 
entreaties  were  followed  by  a  new 
refusal.  — '  Knowest  thou  not,'  cried 
Fioraventi  angrily,  'that  the  gates  of 
Muscovy  are  like  the  gates  of  hell — step 
beyond  them,  and  thou  canst  never  re- 
turn.' But  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  from 
some  secret  motive,  he  ceased  to  oppose 
Antony's  desire.  With  tears  he  gave 
him  his  blessing  for  the  journey. — '  Who 
can  tell,'  said  he,  '  that  this  is  not  the 
will  of  fate  ?  Perhaps,  in  reality,  hon- 
our and  fame  await  thee  there  ? ' 

"  At  Padua  was  soon  known  Antony 
Ehrenstein's  determination  to  make  that 
distant  journey ;  and  no  one  was  sur- 
prised at  it :  there  were,  indeed,  many 
who  envied  him. 

"  In  truth,  the  age  in  which  Antony 
lived  was  calculated  to  attune  the  mind 
to  the  search  after  the  unknown,  and  to 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  his  visions.  The 
age  of  deep  profligacy,  it  was  also  the 
age  of  lofty  talents,  of  bold  enterprises, 
of  great  discoveries.  They  dug  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  they  kept  up 
in  the  laboratory  an  unextinguished 
fire ;  they  united  and  separated  ele- 
ments ;  they  buried  themselves  living, 
in  the  tomb,  to  discover  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  and  they  found  it  in  the 
innumerable  treasures  of  chemistry 
which  they  bequeathed  to  posterity. 
Nicholas  Diaz  and  Vasco  de  Gama  had 
passed,  with  one  gigantic  stride,  from 
one  hemisphere  to  another,  and  showed 
that  millions  of  their  predecessors  were 
but  pigmies.  The  genius  of  a  third 
visioned  forth  a  new  world,  with  new 
oceans — went  to  it,  and  brought  it  to 
mankind.  Gunpowder,  the  compass, 
printing,  cheap  paper,  regular  armies, 
the  concentration  of  states  and  powers, 
ingenious  destruction,  and  ingenious 
creation — all  were  the  work  of  this 
wondrous  age.  At  this  time,  also,  there 
began  to  spread  indistinctly  about,  in 
Germany  and  many  other  countries  of 
Europe,  those  ideas  of  reformation, 
which  soon  were  strengthened,  by  the 
persecution  of  the  Western  Church,  to 
array  themselves  in  the  logical  head  of 
Luther,  and  to  flame  up  in  that  univer- 
sal crater,  whence  the  fury,  lava,  and 
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smoke,  were  to  rush  with  such  tremen- 
dous violence  on  kingdoms  and  nations. 
These  ideas  were  then  spreading  through 
the  multitude,  and  when  resisted,  they 
broke  through  their  dikes,  and  burst  on- 
ward with  greater  violence.  The  cha- 
racter of  Antony,  eager,  thirsting  for 
novelty,  was  the  expression  of  his  age : 
he  abandoned  himself  to  the  dreams  of 
an  ardent  soul,  and  only  sought  whither 
to  carry  himself  and  his  accumulations 
of  knowledge. 

"  Muscovy,  wild  still,  but  swelling 
into  vigour,  with  all  her  boundless 
snows  and  forests,  the  mystery  of  her 
orientalism,  was  to  many  a  newly-dis- 
covered land — a  rich  mine  for  human 
genius.  Muscovy,  then  for  the  first 
time  beginning  to  gain  mastery  over 
her  internal  and  external  foes,  then  first 
felt  the  necessity  for  real,  material  civil- 
ization." 

Antony  pays  a  farewell  visit  to  his 
mother  at  the  humble  tower  in  Bo- 
hemia, where  she  resided  estranged 
from  his  father,  of  whose  rank  and 
condition  she  left  Mm  ignorant. 

tl  If  there  were  a  paradise  upon  earth, 
Antony  would  have  found  it  in  the  whole 
month  which  he  passed  in  the  Bo- 
hemian castle.  Oh !  he  would  not  have 
exchanged  that  poor  abode,  the  wild 
nature  on  the  banks  of  Elbe,  the  cares- 
ses of  his  mother,  whose  age  he  would 
have  cherished  with  his  care  and  love 
— no  !  he  would  not  have  exchanged  all 
this  for  magnificent  palaces,  for  the  ex- 
ertions of  proud  kinsmen  to  elevate 
him  at  the  imperial  court,  for  number- 
less vassals,  whom,  if  he  chose,  he  might 
hunt  to  death  with  hounds. 

"  But  true  to  his  vow,  full  of  the  hope 
of  being  useful  to  his  mother,  to  science, 
and  to  humanity,  the  visionary  renounced 
this  paradise :  his  mother  blessed  him 
on  his  long  journey  to  a  distant  and 
unknown  land  :  she  feared  for  him  ;  yet 
she  saw  that  Muscovy  would  be  to  him 
a  land  of  promise — and  how  could  she 
oppose  his  wishes  ?  " 

Preceding  our  hero  to  Moscow,  we 
are  presented  to  the  Great  Prince 
before  Antonio's  arrival.  Ambassadors 
had  come  from  Tver,  and  a  Lithuanian 
ambassador  and  his  interpreter  had 
been  truly  or  falsely  convicted  of  an 
attempt  to  destroy  Ivan  by  poison. 
The  Great  Prince's  enquiry  what 
punishment  is  decreed  against  the 
felon  who  reaches  at  another's  life, 
leads  to  the  following  dialogue  : — 
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"  e  In  the  soudebnik  it  is  decreed,' 
replied  Gouseff,  '  whoever  shall  be  ac- 
cused of  larceny,  robbery,  murder,  or 
false  accusation,  or  other  like  evil  act, 
and  the  same  shall  be  manifestly  guilty, 
the  boyarin  shall  doom  the  same  unto 
the  pain  of  death,  and  the  plaintiff  shall 
have  his  goods;  and  if  any  thing  re- 
main, the  same  shall  go  to  the  boyarin 
and  the  deacon.'  .... 

"  '  Ay,  the  lawyers  remember  them- 
selves— never  fear  that  the  boyarin  and 
deacon  forget  their  fees.  And  what  is 
written  in  thy  book  against  royal  mur- 
derers and  conspirators  ? ' 

"  c  In  our  memory  such  case  hath  not 
arisen.' 

"  '  Even  so !  you  lawyers  are  ever 
writing  leaf  after  leaf,  and  never  do 
ye  write  all;  and  then  the  upright 
judges  begin  to  gloze,  to  interpret, 
to  take  bribes  for  dark  passages.  The 
law  ought  to  be  like  an  open  hand 
without  a  glove,  (the  Prince  opened 
h's  fist ;)  every  simple  man  ought  to  see 
what  is  in  it,  and  it  should  not  be  able 
to  conceal  a  grain  of  corn.  Short  and 
clear ;  and,  when  needful,  seizing  firmly ! 
....  But  as  it  is,  they  have  put  a  rag- 
ged glove  on  law ;  and,  besides,  they 
close  the  fist.  Ye  may  guess— odd  or 
even!  they  can  show  one  or  the  other, 
as  they  like.' 

"  '  Pardon,  my  Lord  Great  Prince ; 
lo,  what  we  will  add  to  the  soudebnik — 
the  royal  murderer  and  plotter  shall  not 
live.' 

"  '  Be  it  so.  Let  not  him  live,  who 
reached  at  another's  life.'  (Here  he  turn- 
ed to  Kouritzin,  but  remembering  that 
he  was  always  disinclined  to  severe 
punishments,  he  continued,  waving  his 
hand,)  '  I  forgot  that  a  craven  *  crow- 
eth  not  like  a  cock.'  (At  these  words 
the  deacon's  eyes  sparkled  with  satis- 
faction.) '  Mamon,  be  this  thy  care. 
Tell  my  judge  of  Moscow — the  court 
judge  —  to  have  the  Lithuanian  and 
the  interpreter  burned  alive  on  the 
Moskva — burn  them,  dost  thou  hear  ? 
that  others  may  not  think  of  such  deeds.' 

"  The  dvoretzkoi  bowed,  and  said, 
stroking  his  ragged  beard — '  In  a  few 
days  will  arrive  the  strangers  to  build 
the  palace,  and  the  Almayne  leech :  the 
Holy  Virgin  only  knoweth  whether  there 
be  not  evil  men  among  them  also.  Dost 
thou  vouchsafe  me  to  speak  what  hath 
come  into  my  mind  ? ' 
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«  <  Speak.' 

«  (  Were  it  not  good  to  show  them  an 
example  at  once,  by  punishing  the  cri- 
minals before  them  ? ' 

"  The  Great  Prince,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  replied — '  Aristotle  answereth 
for  the  leech  Antony ;  he  is  a  disciple 
of  his  brother's.  The  artists  of  the  pa- 
lace— foreigners — are  good  men,  quiet 
men  .  .  .  but  ....  who  can  tell !  .  .  .  . 
Mamon,  put  off  the  execution  till  after 
the  coming  of  the  Almayne  leech ;  but 
see  that  the  fetters  sleep  not  on  the  evil 
doers ! ' 

"  Here  he  signed  to  Mamon  to  go 
and  fulfill  his  order." 


Here    is    another 
Great  Prince. 


scene  with  the 


"  He  stopped,  and  turned  with  an 
air  of  stern  command  to  Kouritzin. 

"  The  latter  had  addressed  himself  to 
speak — '  The  ambassadors  from  Tver 
....  from  the  '  .  .  .  . 

"  '  From  the  prince,  thou  wouldst 
say,'  burst  in  Ivan  Vassilievitch  :  *  I  no 
longer  recognize  a  Prince  of  Tver. 
What — I  ask  thee,  what  did  he  promise 
in  the  treaty  of  conditions  which  his 
bishop  was  to  negotiate  ? — the  bishop 
who  is  with  us  now.' 

"  '  To  dissolve  his  alliance  with  the 
Polish  king,  Kazimir,  and  never  without 
thy  knowledge  to  renew  his  intercourse 
with  him ;  nor  with  thine  ill-wishers, 
nor  with  Russian  deserters  :  to  swear, 
in  his  own  and  his  children's  name, 
never  to  yield  to  Lithuania.' 

"  '  Hast  thou  still  the  letter  to  King 
Kazimir  from  our  good  brother-in-law 
and  ally — him  whom  thou  yet  callest  the 
Great  Prince  of  Tver  ? ' 

"  '  I  have  it,  my  lord.' 

"  '  What  saith  it  ?  ' 

"  '  The  Prince  of  Tver  urgeth  the 
Polish  King  against  the  Lord  of  AH 
Russia.' 

"  *  Now,  as  God  shall  judge  me,  I 
have  right  on  my  side.  Go  and  tell 
the  envoys  from  Tver,  that  I  will  not 
receive  them  :  I  spoke  a  word  of  mercy 
to  them — they  mocked  at  it.  What  do 
they  take  me  for  ?  ....  A  bundle  of 
rags,  which  to-day  they  may  trample  in 
the  mud,  and  to-morrow  stick  up  for  a 
scarecrow  in  their  gardens  !  Or  a  pup- 
pet— to  bow  down  to  it  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  to  cast  it  into  the  mire,  with 


*  "  A  jeu  de  mots  impossible  to  be  rendered  in  English :  Kouritza,  in  Russian, 
is  a  <  hen.' "— T.  B.  S. 
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Vuiduibdi)  father,  vuiduibdi  !  * 
they  have  chosen  the  wrong  man. 
They  may  spin  their  traitorous  in- 
trigues with  the  King  of  Poland,  and 
hail  him  their  lord ;  but  I  will  go  my- 
self and  tell  Tver  who  is  her  real 
master.  Tease  me  no  more  with  these 
traitors ! ' 

"  Saying  this,  the  Great  Prince  grew 
warmer  and  warmer,  and  at  length  he 
§truck  his  staff  upon  the  ground  so 
violently  that  it  broke  in  two. 

u  l  Hold !  here  is  our  declaration  of 
war,'  he  added — '  yet  one  word  more  : 
had  it  bent  it  would  have  remained 
whole.' 

"  Kouritzin,  taking  the  fatal  frag- 
ments, went  out.  The  philosopher  of 
those  days,  looking  at  them,  shook  his 
head  and  thought — '  Eyen  so  breaketh 
the  mighty  rival  of  Moscow  ! ' '; 

The  Almayne  physician  is  lodged 
by  order  of  the  Great  Prince  in  one 
of  the  three  stone  houses  which  Mos- 
cow could  then  boast — the  habitation 
of  the  voevoda  Obrazetz,  a  fine  old 
warrior,  a  venerable  patriarch,  and  a 
bigot,  such  as  all  Russians  then  were. 
To  him  the  presence  of  the  heretic  is 
disgusting ;  his  touch  would  be  pollu- 
tion ;  and  the  whole  family  is  thrown 
into  the  utmost  consternation  by  the 
prospect  of  having  to  harbour  so  foul 
a  guest — a  magician,  a  man  who  had 
sold  his  soul  to  Satan— above  all,  a 
heretic.  The  voevoda  had  an  only 
daughter,  who,  with  Oriental  caution, 
was  carefully  screened  from  the  sight 
of  man,  as  became  a  high-born  Rus- 
sian maiden. 

"  From  her  very  infancy  Providence 
had  stamped  her  with  the  seal  of  the 
marvellous ;  when  she  was  born  a  star 
had  fallen  on  the  house — on  her  bosom 
she  bore  a  mark  resembling  a  cross 
within  a  heart.  When  ten  years  old, 
she  dreamed  of  palaces  and  gardens, 
such  as  eye  had  never  seen  on  earth, 
and  faces  of  unspeakable  beauty,  and 
voices  that  sang,  and  self-moving  dul- 
cimers that  played,  as  it  were  within 
her  heart,  so  sweetly  and  so  well,  that 
tongue  could  never  describe  it ;  and, 
when  she  awoke  from  those  drearies,  she 
felt  a  light  pressure  on  her  feet,  and  she 
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No  !  thought  she  perceived  that  something 
was  resting  on  them  with  white  wings 
folded ;  it  was  very  sweet,  and  yet  aw- 
ful— and  in  a  moment  all  Avas  gone. 
Sometimes  she  would  meditate,  some- 
times she  would  dream,  she  knew  not 
what.  Often,  when  prostrate  before 
the  image  of  the  Mother  of  God,  she 
wept ;  and  these  tears  she  hid  from  the 
world,  like  some  holy  thing  sent  down 
to  her  from  on  high.  She  loved  all  that 
was  marvellous  ;  and  therefore  she  loved 
the  tales,  the  legends,  the  popular  songs 
and  stories  of  those  days.  How  greedily 
did  she  listen  to  her  nurse !  and  what 
marvels  did  the  eloquent  old  woman  un- 
fold, to  the  young,  burning  imagination 
of  her  foster  child !  Anastasia,  some- 
times abandoning  herself  to  poesy,  would 
forget  sleep  and  food;  sometimes  her 
dreams  concluded  the  unfinished  tale 
more  vividly,  more  eloquently  far." 

We  must  give  the  pendant  to  this 
picture — the  portrait  of  Obrazetz  him- 
self, sitting  in  his  easy- chair,  listening 
to  a  tale  of  travels  in  the  East. 

"  How  noble  was  the  aged  man,  free 
from  stormy  passions,  finishing  the  pil- 
grimage of  life  !  You  seemed  to  behold 
him  in  pure  white  raiment,  ready  to  ap- 
pear before  his  heavenly  judge.  Obra- 
zetz was  the  chief  of  the  party  in  years, 
in  grave  majestic  dignity,  and  patriar- 
chal air.  Crossing  his  arms  upon  his 
staff,  he  covered  them  with  his  beard, 
downy  as  the  soft  fleece  of  a  lamb ;  the 
glow  of  health,  deepened  by  the  cup  of 
strong  mead,  blushed  through  the  snow- 
white  hair  with  which  his  cheeks  were 
thickly  clothed ;  he  listened  with  singu- 
lar attention  and  delight  to  the  story- 
teller. This  pleasure  was  painted  on 
his  face,  and  shone  brightly  in  his  eyes ; 
from  time  to  time  a  smile  of  good- 
humoured  mockery  flitted  across  his 
lips,  but  this  was  only  the  innocent  off- 
spring of  irony  which  was  raised  in  his 
good  heart  by  Aphonia's  boasting,  (for 
very  few  story-tellers,  you  know,  are 
free  from  this  sin.)  Reclining  his  shoul- 
ders against  the  back  of  his  arm-chair, 
he  shut  his  eyes,  and,  laying  his  broad 
hairy  hand  upon  Andriousha's  head,  he 
softly,  gently  dallied  with  the  boy's 
flaxen  locks.  On  his  countenance  the 


*  "  When  Vladimir,  to  convert  the  Russians  to  Christianity,  caused  the  image  of 
their  idol  Peroun  to  be  thrown  into  the  Dniepr,  the  people  of  Kieff  are  said  to 
have  shouted  '  vuiduibai,  batioushka,  vuiduibai  !  ' — batioushka  signifies  '  father ; ' 
but  the  rest  of  the  exclamation  has  never  been  explained^  though  it  has  passed 
into  a  proverb." — T.  B.  S. 
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gratification  of  curiosity  was  mingled 
with  affectionate  tenderness :  he  was 
not  dozing,  but  seemed  to  be  losing 
himself  in  sweet  reveries.  In  the  old 
man's  visions  arose  the  dear  never-for- 
gotten son,  whom  he  almost  fancied  he 
was  caressing.  When  he  opened  his 
eyes,  their  white  lashes  still  bore  traces 
of  the  touching  society  of  his  unearthly 
guest ;  but  when  he  remarked  that  the 
tear  betraying  the  secret  of  his  heart 
had  disturbed  his  companions,  and  made 
his  daughter  anxious,  the  former  ex- 
pression of  pleasure  again  dawned  on 
his  face,  and  doubled  the  delighted  at- 
tention of  the  whole  party." 

'  At  length  the  dreaded  guest  ar- 
rived. 

"  Evil  days  had  fallen  on  Obrazetz 
and  his  family.  He  seemed  himself  as 
though  he  had  lost  his  wife  and  son  a 
second  time.  Khabar  raged  and  storm- 
ed like  a  mountain  torrent.  Anastasia, 
hearing  the  horrible  stories — is  some- 
times trembling  like  an  aspen-leaf,  and 
then  weeps  like  a  fountain.  She  dares 
not  even  look  forth  out  of  the  sliding 
window  of  her  bower.  Why  did  Vassilii 
Feodorovitch  build  such  a  fine  house  ? 
Why  did  he  build  it  so  near  the  Great 
Prince's  palace  ?  'Tis  clear,  this  was  a 
temptation  of  the  Evil  One.  He  want- 
ed, forsooth,  to  boast  of  a  nonsuch !  He 

had  sinned  in  his  pride What 

would  become  of  him,  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter !  Better  for  them  had  they  never 
been  born !  .  .  .  .  And  all  this  affliction 
arose  from  the  boyarin  being  about  to 
receive  a  German  in  his  house  !  " 

The  voevoda  gave  strict  injunc- 
tions that  none  of  his  family  should 
go  to  meet  the  procession ;  but  M. 
Lajetchnikoff  knows  that  all  such 
orders  are  unavailing. 

"  Curiosity  is  so  strong  in  human  na- 
ture, that  it  can  conquer  even  fear : 
notwithstanding  the  orders  of  the  boy- 
arin, all  his  servants  rushed  to  obtain  a 
glance  at  the  terrible  stranger ;  one  at 
the  gate,  another  through  the  crevices 
of  the  wooden  fence,  another  over  it. 
Khabar,  with  his  arms  haughtily  a-kim- 
bo, gazed  with  stern  pride  from  the 
other  gate.  Now  for  the  frightful  face 
with  mouse's  ears,  winking  owlish  eyes 
streaming  with  fiendish  fire !  now  for 
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the  beak !  They  beheld  a  young  man, 
tall,  graceful,  of  noble  deportment,  over- 
flowing with  fresh  vigorous  life.  In  his 
blue  eyes  shone  the  light  of  goodness 
and  benevolence  through  the  moisture 
called  up  by  the  recent  spectacle  of  the 
execution :  the  lips,  surmounted  by  a 
slight  soft  mustache,  bore  a  good-hu- 
mour ed  smile — one  of  those  smiles  that 
it  is  impossible  to  feign,  and  which  can 
only  find  their  source  in  a  heart  never 
troubled  by  impure  passions.  Health  and 
frost  had  united  to  tinge  the  cheeks 
with  a  light  rosy  glow ;  he  took  off  his 
cap,  and  his  fair  curls  streamed  forth 
over  his  broad  shoulders.  He  address- 
ed Mamon  in  a  few  words  of  such  Rus- 
sian as  he  knew,  and  in  his  voice  there 
was  something  so  charming,  that  even 
the  evil  spirit  which  wandered  through 
the  boy  arm's  heart,  sank  down  to  its 
abyss.  This,  then,  was  the  horrible 
stranger,  who  had  alarmed  Obrazetz 
and  his  household !  This,  then,  was  he 
— after  all !  If  this  was  the  devil,  the 
fiend  must  again  have  put  on  his  origi- 
nal heavenly  form.  All  the  attendants, 
as  they  looked  upon  him,  became  firmly 
convinced  that  he  had  bewitched  their 
eyes.  . 

"e  Haste,  Nastia !  *  look  how  handsome 
he  is  ! '  cried  Andriousha  to  the  voevo- 
da's  daughter,  in  whose  room  he  was, 
looking  through  the  sliding  window, 
which  he  had  drawn  back.  '  After  this, 
believe  stupid  reports  !  My  father  says 
that  he  is  my  brother :  oh,  how  I  shall 
love  him  !  Look,  my  dear ! ' 

"  And  the  son  of  Aristotle,  affirming 
and  swearing  that  he  was  not  deceiving 
his  godmother,  drew  her,  trembling  and 
pale,  to  the  window.  Making  the  sign 
.  of  the  cross,  with  a  fluttering  heart  she 
ventured  to  look  out — she  could  not 
trust  her  eyes ;  again  she  looked  out ; 
confusion  !  a  kind  of  delighted  disap- 
pointment, a  kind  of  sweet  thrill  running- 
through  her  blood,  never  before  expe- 
rienced, fixed  her  for  some  moments  to 
the  spot :  but  when  Anastasia  recovered 
herself  from  these  impressions,  she  felt 
ashamed  and  grieved  that  she  had  given 
way  to  them.  She  already  felt  a  kind 
of  repentance.  The  sorcerer  has  put 
on  a  mask,  she  thought,  remembering 
her  father's  words :  from  this  moment 
she  became  more  frequently  pensive." 
We  are  conducted  to  the  state  pri- 


*  "  Nastia — the  diminutive  of  Anastasia ;  Nastenka,  the  same.  Russian  caress- 
ing names  generally  end  in  sia,  sha,  ousha,  or  oushka — as  Vasia,  (for  Ivan ;)  An- 
driousha, (Andrei;)  Varpholomeoushka,  (Bartholomew.)" — T.  B.  S. 
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sons  of  Moscow,  and  introduced  to     for  the  traders  more  than  for  Novgorod 


some  of  the  prisoners  whose  names 
have  figured  in  history.  .We  select 
the  following  dialogue  as  a  specimen 
of  the  author's  power  to  deal  with 
such  matters.  The  prisoner  is  Marpha, 
the  lady  of  Novogorod,  who,  by  her 
courage  and  her  wealth,  had  laboured 
to  preserve  its  independence. 

"  Here  the  Great  Prince  rapped  with 
his  staff  at  a  grating ;  at  the  knock 
there  looked  out  an  old  woman,  who 
was  fervently  praying  on  her  knees. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  much-worn  high 
cap,  and  in  a  short  veil,  poor,  but  white 
as  new-fallen  snow;  her  silver  hair 
streamed  over  a  threadbare  mantle  :  it 
was  easy  to  guess  that  this  was  no  com- 
mon woman.  Her  features  were  very 
regular,  in  her  dim  eyes  was  expressed 
intellect,  and  a  kind  of  stern  greatness 
of  soul.  She  looked  proudly  and  steadily 
at  the  Great  Prince. 

"  (  For  whom  wert  thou  praying, 
Marphousha  ?  '  asked  the  sovereign. 

"  '  For  whom  but  for  the  dead ! '  she 
sullenly  replied. 

"  '  But  for  whom  in  particular,  if  I 
may  make  bold  to  ask  ?  ' 

"  '  Ask  concerning  that  of  my  child, 
thou  son  of  a  dog — of  him  who  was 
called  thy  brother,  whom  thou  murder- 
edst — of  Novgorod,  which  thou  hast 
drowned  in  blood,  and  covered  with 
ashes ! ' 

"  '  O,  ho,  ho  !  ....  Thou  hast  not 
forgotten  thy  folly,  then — Lady  of 
Novgorod  the  Great.' 

"  '  I  was  such  once,  my  fair  lord ! ' 

"  At  these  words  she  arose. 

"  '  Wilt  thou  not  think  again  ?  ' 

"  '  Of  what  ?....!  said  that  I  was 
praying  for  the  dead.  Thy  Moscow, 
with  all  its  hovels,  can  twice  a-year  be 
laid  in  ashes,  and  twice  built  up  again. 
The  Tartar  hath  held  it  two  ages  in 
slavery  ....  It  pined,  it  pined  away, 
and  yet  it  remains  whole.  It  hath  but 
changed  one  bondage  for  another.  But 
once  destroy  the  queen — Novgorod  the 
Great — and  Novgorod  the  Great  will 
perish  for  ever.' 

"  '  How  canst  thou  tell  that  ? ' 

"  '  Can  ye  raise  up  a  city  of  hewn 
stone  in  a  hundred  years  ?  ' 

"  '  I  will  raise  one  in  a  dozen.' 

"  '  Ay,  but  this  is  not  in  the  fairy 
tale,  where  'tis  done  as  soon  as  said. 
Call  together  the  Hanse  traders  whom 
thou  hast  driven  away.' 

"  '  Ha,   hucksteress !   thou  mournest 


itself.' 

"  '  By  my  huckstering  she  grew  not 
poor,  but  rich.' 

"  '  Let  me  but  jingle  a  piece  of 
money,  and  straight  will  fly  the  mer- 
chants from  all  corners  of  the  world, 
greedy  for  my  grosches.' 

"  '  Recall  the  chief  citizens  whom 
thou  hast  exiled  to  thy  towns.' 

"  '  Cheats,  knaves,  rebels  !  they  are 
not  worth  this  ! ' 

"  '  When  was  power  in  the  wrong  ? 
Where  is  the  water  of  life  that  can  re- 
vive those  thou  hast  slain  ?  Even  if 
thou  couldst  do  all  this,  liberty,  liberty 
would  be  no  more  for  Novgorod,  Ivan 
Vassilievitch ;  and  Novgorod  will  never 
rise  again  !  It  may  live  on  awhile  like 
lighted  flax,  that  neither  flameth  nor 
goeth  out,  even  as  I  live  in  a  dun- 
geon !  ' 

"  *  It  is  thine  inflexible  obstinacy  that 
hath  ruined  both  of  ye.  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  how  thou  wouldst  have 
acted  in  my  place.' 

"  '  Thou  hast  done  thy  work,  Great 
Prince  of  Moscow,  I — mine.  Triumph 
not  over  me,  in  my  dungeon,  at  my  last 
hour.' 

"  Marpha  Boretzkaia  coughed,  and 
her  face  grew  livid ;  she  applied  the 
end  of  her  veil  to  her  lips,  but  it  was 
instantly  stained  with  blood,  and  Ivan 
remarked  this,  though  she  endeavoured 
to  conceal  it. 

"  '  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  Marpha,' 
said  the  Great  Prince  in  a  compassionate 
tone. 

"  '  Sharp  is  thy  glance  ....  What ! 
doth  it  delight  thee  ?  .  .  .  .  Spread  this 
kerchief  over  Novgorod  ....  'Twill 
be  a  rich  pall !'....  she  added  with 
a  smile. 

"  '  Let  me  in !  let  me  in !  .  .  .  .1 
cannot  bear  it  ....  Let  me  go  in  to 
her  ! '  cried  Andriousha,  bursting  into 
tears. 

"  On  the  Great  Prince's  countenance 
was  mingled  compassion  and  vexation. 
He,  however,  lifted  the  latch  of  the 
door,  and  let  the  son  of  Aristotle  pass 
in  to  Boretzkaia. 

"  Andrea  kissed  her  hand.  Boretzkaia 
uttered  not  a  word;  she  mournfully 
shook  her  head,  and  her  warm  tears  fell 
upon  the  boy's  face. 

"  '  Ask  him  how  many  years  she  can 
live,'  said  the  Great  Prince  to  Aristotle, 
in  a  whisper. 

"  '  It  is  much,  much,  if  she  live  three 
months  j  but,  perhaps,  'twill  be  only  till 
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spring,'  answered  Antony. 

cine  can  save  her  :  that  blood  is  a  sure 

herald  of  death.' 

"  This  reply  was  translated  to  Ivan 
Vassilievitch  in  as  low  a  tone  as  possible, 
that  Boretzkaia  might  not  hear  it ;  but 
she  waved  her  hand,  and  said  calmly — 
'  I  knew  it  long  ago  '  .  .  .  . 

"  '  Hearken,  Marpha  Isakovna ;  if 
thou  wilt,  I  will  give  thee  thy  liberty, 
and  send  thee  into  another  town.' 

"  *  Another  town  ....  another  place 
....  God  hath  willed  it  so,  without 
thee ! ' 

"  '  I  would  send  thee  to  Bayjetzkoi- 
Verkh.' 

"  '  'Tis  true,  that  was  our  country. 
If  I  could  but  die  in  my  native  land ! ' 

"  <  Then  God  be  with  thee  :  there 
thou  mayst  say  thy  prayers,  give  alms 
to  the  churches  ;  1  will  order  thy  trea- 
sury to  be  delivered  up  to  thee — and 
remember  not  the  Great  Prince  of  Mos- 
cow in  anger.' 

"  She  smiled.  Have  you  ever  seen 
something  resembling  a  smile  on  the 
jaws  of  a  human  skull  ? 

" '  Farewell,  we  shall  never  meet 
again,'  said  the  Great  Prince. 

"  '  We  shall  meet  at  the  judgment- 
seat  of  God !  '  was  the  last  reply  of 
Boretzkaia." 

The  daughter  of  Obraze"tz  loved  the 
heretic,  who  was  long  unconscious  of 
the  feelings  he  had  inspired,  and  him- 
self untouched  by  the  mysterious  fire 
that  was  consuming  the  heart  of  the 
young  Anastasia.  But  his  turn,  too, 
had  come — he,  too,  had  seen  and 
loved ;  but  she  knew  not  of  his  love — 
she  hardly  knew  the  nature  of  her 
own  feelings  ;  sometimes  she  feared 
she  was  under  the  influence  of  magic, 
or  imagined  that  the  anxiety  she  felt 
for  the  heretic  was  a  holy  desire  to 
turn  him  from  the  errors  of  his  faith 
to  save  his  immortal  soul — or,  if  she 
knew  the  truth,  she  dared  not  acknow- 
ledge it  even  to  her  own  heart — far 
less  to  any  human  being.  To  love  a 
heretic  was  a  deadly  sin ;  but  to  save 
a  soul  would  be  acceptable  to  God — a 
holy  offering  at  the  footstool  of  the 
throne  of  grace  and  mercy.  This 
hope  would  justify  any  sacrifice.  The 
great  Prince  was  about  to  march 
against  Tver,  and  Antonio  was  to 
accompany  him.  Could  she  permit 
him  to  depart  without  an  effort  to  re- 
deem him  from  his  heresy,  or,  alas ! 
without  a  token  of  her  love  ?  She  de- 
termined to  send  him  the  crucifix  she 
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No  medi-  wore  round  her  neck — a  holy  and  a 
sacred  thing,  which  it  would  have  been 
a  deadly  sin  to  part  with  unless  to 
rescue  a  soul  from  perdition — and  she 
sent  it.  Her  brother,  too,  was  to  ac- 
company the  army,  and  had  besides, 
on  his  return,  to  encounter  a  judicial 
combat.  The  soul  of  the  old  warrior 
Obrazetz  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
near  approach  of  his  son's  departure. 
One  son  had  died  by  his  side — he 
might  never  see  Ivan  more,  and  his 
heart  yearned  to  join  with  him  in 
prayer.  "The  mercies  of  God  are 
unaccountable . " 

"  Trusting  in  them,  Obrazetz  pro- 
ceeded to  the  oratory,  whither,  by  his 
command,  he  was  followed  by  Khabar 
and  Anastasia. 

"  Silently  they  go,  plunged  in  feel- 
ings of  awe :  they  enter  the  oratory ; 
the  solitary  window  is  curtained ;  in  the 
obscurity,  feebly  dispelled  by  the  mys- 
terious glimmer  of  the  lamp,  through 
the  deep  stillness,  fitfully  broken  by  the 
flaring  of  the  taper,  they  were  gazed 
down  upon  from  every  side  by  the  dark 
images  of  the  Saviour,  the  Holy  Mother 
of  God,  and  the  Holy  Saints.  From 
them  there  seems  to  breathe  a  chilly  air 
as  of  another  world :  here  thou  canst 
not  hide  thyself  from  their  glances; 
from  every  side  they  follow  thee  in  the 
slightest  movement  of  thy  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Their  wasted  faces,  feeble 
limbs,  and  withered  frames— their  flesh 
macerated  by  prayer  and  fasting — the 
cross,  the  agony — all  here  speaks  of  the 
victory  of  will  over  passions.  Them- 
selves an  example  of  purity  in  body 
and  soul,  they  demand  the  same  purity 
from  all  who  enter  the  oratory,  their 
holy  shrine. 

"  To  them  Anastasia  had  recourse  in 
the  agitation  of  her  heart;  from  them 
she  implored  aid  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  Evil  One ;  but  help  there 
was  none  for  her,  the  weak  in  will,  the 
devoted  to  the  passion  which  she  felt 
for  an  unearthly  tempter. 

Thrice,  with  crossing  and  with  prayer, 
did  Obrazetz  bow  before  the  images ; 
thrice  did  his  son  and  daughter  bow 
after  him.  This  pious  preface  finished, 
the  old  man  chanted  the  psalm — '  Whoso 
dwelleth  under  the  defence  of  the  Most 
High.'  Thus,  even  in  our  own  times, 
among  us  in  Russia,  the  pious  warrior, 
when  going  to  battle,  almost  always 
arms  himself  with  this  shield  of  faith. 
With  deep  feeling,  Khabar  repeated  the 
words  after  his  father.  All  this  pre- 
pared Anastasia  for  something  terrible 
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she  trembled  like  a  dove  which  is  caught 
by  the  storm  in  the  open  plain,  where 
there  is  no  shelter  for  her  from  the 
tempest  that  is  ready  to  burst  above 
her.  When  they  arose  from  prayer, 
Obrazetz  took  from  the  shrine  a  small 
image  of  St  George  the  Victorious,  cast 
in  silver,  with  a  ring  for  suspending  it 
on  the  bosom.  • '  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost!'  he  said,  with  a  solemn  voice, 
holding  the  image  in  his  left  hand, 
and  Avith  his  right  making  three  signs 
of  the  cross — '  Avith  this  mercy  of  God 
I  bless  thee,  my  dear  and  only  son, 
Ivan,  and  I  pray  that  the  holy  martyr, 
George,  may  give  thee  mastery  and  vic- 
tory over  thine  enemies  :  keep  this  trea- 
sure even  as  the  apple  of  thine  eye.  Put 
it  not  off  from  thee  in  any  wise,  unless 
the  Lord  willeth  that  the  foe  shall  take 
it  from  thee.  I  know  thee,  Ivan,  they 
will  not  take  it  from  thee  living ;  but 
they  may  from  thy  corse.  Keep  in 
mind  at  every  season  thy  father's  bless- 
ing.' 

"  Anastasia  turned  as  white  as  snow, 
and  trembled  in  every  limb ;  her  bosom 
felt  oppressed  as  with  a  heavy  stone,  a 
sound  as  of  hammering  was  in  her  ears. 
She  seemed  to  hear  all  the  images,  one 
after  another,  sternly  repeating  her  fa- 
ther's words.  He  continued — '  It  is  a 
great  thing,  this  blessing.  He  who  re- 
membereth  it  not,  or  lightly  esteemeth 
it,  from  him  shall  the  heavenly  Father 
turn  away  his  face,  and  shall  leave  him 
for  ever  and  ever.  He  shall  be  cast  out 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  his  por- 
tion shall  be  in  hell.  Keep  well  my  so- 
lemn word.' 

"  Every  accent  of  Obrazetz  fell  upon 
Anastasia's  heart  like  a  drop  of  molten 
pitch.  She  seemed  to  be  summoned  be- 
fore the  dreadful  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  to  hear  her  father's  curse,  and 
her  own  eternal  doom.  She  could  re- 
strain herself  no  longer,  and  sobbed  bit- 
terly; the  light  grew  dim  in  her  eyes; 
her  feet  began  to  totter.  Obrazetz 
heard  her  sobs,  and  interrupted  his  ex- 
hortation. '  Nastia,  Nastia!  what  aileth 
thee  ? '  he  enquired,  with  lively  sympa- 
thy, of  his  daughter,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved.  She  had  not  strength  to  utter  a 
word,  and  fell  into  her  brother's  arms. 
Crossing  himself,  the  boyarin  put  back 
the  image  into  its  former  place,  and 
then  hastened  to  sprinkle  his  child  with 
holy  water  which  always  stood  ready  in 
the  oratory.  Anastasia  revived,  and 
when  she  saw  herself  surrounded  by 
her  father  and  brother,  in  a  dark,  nar- 
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row,  sepulchral  place,  she  uttered  a  wild 
cry,  and  turned  her  dim  eyes  around. 
'  My  life,  my  darling  child,  my  dove ! 
what  aileth  thee  ? '  cried  the  father.  <  Re- 
collect thyself :  thou  art  in  the  oratory. 
'Tis  plain  some  evil  eye  hath  struck 
thee.  Pray  to  the  Holy  Virgin :  she, 
the  merciful  one,  will  save  thee  from 
danger.' 

"  The  father  and  son  bore  her  to  the 
image  of  the  Mother  of  God.  Her  bro- 
ther with  difficulty  raised  her  arm,  and 
she,  all  trembling,  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  Deeply,  heavily  she  sighed,  ap- 
plied her  ice-cold  lips  to  the  image,  and 
then  signed  to  them  with  her  hand  that 
they  should  carry  her  out  speedily.  She 
fancied  that  she  saw  the  Holy  Virgin 
shake  her  head  with  a  reproachful  air. 

"  When  they  had  carried  Anastasia 
to  her  chamber,  she  felt  better." 

Hitherto  none  had  shared  her  secret 
thoughts ;  but  the  experienced  eye  of 
the  widow  Selinova  had  detected  the 
nature  of  her  malady,  and  she  longed 
to  know  the  object  of  her  affection. 

"  One  day,  they  were  sitting  alone 
together,  making  lace.  A  kind  of  mis- 
chievous spirit  whispered  her  to  speak 
of  the  heretic.  Imagine  yourself  thrown 
by  destiny  on  a  foreign  land.  All 
around  you  are  speaking  in  an  unknown 
tongue ;  their  language  appears  to  you 
a  chaos  of  wild,  strange  sounds.  Sud- 
denly, amid  the  crowd,  drops  a  word  in 
your  native  language.  Does  not  then  a 
thrill  run  over  your  whole  being  ?  does 
not  your  heart  leap  within  you  ?  Or 
place  a  Russian  peasant  at  a  concert 
where  is  displayed  all  the  creative  lux- 
ury and  all  the  brilliant  difficulties  of 
foreign  music.  The  child  of  nature  lis- 
tens with  indifference  to  the  incompre- 
hensible sounds ;  but  suddenly  Voro- 
bieva  with  her  nightingale  voice  trills 
out —  The  cuckdo  from  out  the  firs  so 
dank  hath  not  cuckooed.  Look  what  a 
change  comes  over  the  half-asleep  lis- 
tener. Thus  it  was  with  Anastasia ! 
Till  this  moment  Selinova  had  spoken 
to  her  in  a  strange  language,  had  only 
uttered  sounds  unintelligible  to  her;  but 
the  instant  that  she  spoke  the  native 
word,  it  touched  the  heart-string,  and 
all  the  chords  of  her  being  thrilled  as  if 
they  were  about  to  burst.  Anastasia 
trembled,  her  hands  wandered  vaguely 
over  her  lace  cushion,  her  face  turned 
deadly  pale.  She  dared  not  raise  her 
eyes,  and  replied  at  random,  absently. 

"  '  Ah  ! '  thought  Selinova,  '  that  is 
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the  right  key :  that  is  the  point  whence 
cometh  the  storm ! ' 

"  Both  remained  silent.  At  length 
Anastasia  ventured  to  glance  at  her 
visitor,  in  order  to  see  by  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face,  whether  she  had  re- 
marked her  confusion.  Selinova 's  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  her  work,  on  her  face 
there  was  not  even  a  shade  of  suspicion. 
The  crafty  widow  intended  little  by 
little,  imperceptibly,  to  win  the  confi- 
dence of  the  inexperienced  girl. 

"  '  And  where  then  is  he  gone  ? '  she 
asked  after  a  short  pause,  without  nam- 
ing the  person  about  whom  she  was  en- 
quiring. 

"  f  He  is  gone  with  the  Great  Prince 
on  the  campaign,'  answered  Anastasia 
blushing ;  then,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
she  added — '  I  suppose  thou  askedst  me 
about  my  brother  ? ' 

"  '  No,  my  dear,  our  conversation  was 
about  Antony  the  leech.  What  a  pity 
he  is  a  heretic  !  You  will  not  easily 
find  such  another  gallant  among  our 
Muscovites.  He  hath  all,  both  height 
and  beauty :  when  he  looketh,  'tis  as 
though  he  gave  you  large  pearls ;  his 
locks  lie  on  his  shoulders  like  the  light 
of  dawn ;  he  is  as  white  and  rosy  as  a 
young  maiden.  I  wonder  whence  he 
had  such  beauty — whether  by  the  per- 
mission of  God,  or,  not  naturally,  by  the 
influence  of  the  Evil  One.  I  could  have 
looked  at  him — may  it  not  be  a  sin  to 
say,  I  could  have  gazed  at  him  for  ever 
without  being  weary  ! ' 

"  At  these  praises  Anastasia's  pale 
countenance  blushed  like  the  dawning 
that  heralds  the  tempest.  '  Thou  hast 
then  seen  him  ? '  asked  the  enamoured 
maiden,  in  a  trembling,  dying  voice, 
and  breaking  off  her  work. 

"  '  I  have  seen  him  more  than  once. 
I  have  not  only  seen  him,  but  wonder 
now,  my  dear — I  have  visited  him  in  his 
dwelling ! ' 

"  The  maiden  shook  her  head ;  her 
eyes  were  dimmed  with  the  shade  of 
pensiveness;  a  thrill  of  jealousy,  in  spite 
of  herself,  darted  to  her  heart.  '  What ! 
and  didst  thou  not  fear  to  go  to  him  ? ' 
she  said — (  Is  he  not  a  heretic  ? ' 

"  '  If  thou  knewest  it,  Nastenka,  what 
wouldst  thou  not  do  for  love  ? ' 

"  '  Love  ?'....  exclaimed  Anasta- 
sia, and  her  heart  bounded  violently  in 
her  breast, 

"  '  Ah !  if  I  were  not  afraid,  I  would 
disclose  to  thee  the  secret  of  my  soul.' 

"  '  Speak,  I  pray  thee,  speak  !  Fear 
not ;  see  !  I  call  the  Mother  of  God  to 
witness,  thy  words  shall  die  with  me.' 
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"  And  the  maiden,  with  a  quivering 
hand,  signed  a  large  cross. 

"  '  If  so,  I  will  confide  in  thee  \^hat  I 
have  never  disclosed  but  to  God.  It  is 
not  over  one  blue  sea  alone  that  the  mist 
lieth,  and  the  darksome  cloud :  it  is  not 
over  one  fair  land  descendeth  the  gloomy 
autumn  night ;  there  was  a  time  when 
my  bosom  was  loaded  with  a  heavy  sor- 
row, my  rebellious  heart  lay  drowned  in 
woe  and  care:  I  loved  thy  brother, 
Ivan  Vassilievitch.  (The  maiden's  heart 
was  relieved,  she  breathed  more  freely.) 
Thou  knowest  not,  my  life,  my  child, 
what  kind  of  feeling  is  that  of  love,  and 
God  grant  that  thou  mayest  never 
know!  The  dark  night  cometh,  thou 
canst  not  close  thine  eyes :  the  bright 
dawn  breaketh,  thou  meetest  it  with 
tears ;  and  the  day  is  all  weary — O,  so 
weary !  There  are  many  men  in  the 
fair  world,  but  thou  see'st  only  one,  in 
thy  bower,  in  the  street,  in  the  house  of 
God.  A  stone  lieth  ever  on  thy  breast, 
and  thou  canst  not  shake  it  off.' 

"Then  Selinova  wept  sincere  tears. 
Her  companion  listened  to  her  with 
eager  sympathy :  the  feelings  just  de- 
picted were  her  owrn. 

***** 

"  There  was  a  deep  silence.  It  was 
broken  by  the  young  widow. 

"  '  Nastenka,  my  life  ? '  she  began  in 
a  tone  of  such  touching,  such  lively  in- 
terest, as  called  for  her  reluctant  con- 
fidence. 

"  The  daughter  of  Obrazetz  glanced 
at  her  with  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  shook 
her  head. 

"  (  Confide  in  me,  as  I  have  confided 
in  thee,'  continued  Selinova,  taking  her 
hand  and  pressing  it  to  her  bosom.  '  I 
have  lived  longer  in  the  world  than  thou 
....  believe  me,  'twill  give  thee  ease 
....  'tis  clear  from  every  symptom, 
my  love,  what  thou  ailest,' 

"  And  Anastasia,  sobbing,  exclaimed 
at  last — '  O,  my  love,  my  dearest  friend, 
Praskovia  Vladimirovna,  take  a/  sharp 
knife,  open  my  white  breast,  look  what 
is  the  matter  there  ! ' 

"  '  And  wherefore  need  we  take  the 
sharp  knife,  and  wherefore  need  we  open 
the  white  breast,  or  look  upon  the  re- 
bellious heart  ?  Surely,  by  thy  fair  face 
all  can  tell,  my  child,  how  that  fair  face 
hath  been  darkened,  how  the  fresh 
bloom  hath  faded,  and  bright  eyes  grown 
dull.  After  all,  'tis  clear  thou  lovest 
some  Wandering  falcon,  some  stranger 
youth.' 

"  Anastasia  answered  not  a  word  j 
she  could  not  speak  for  tears,  and  hid 


her  face  in  her  hands.  At  last,  softened 
by  Selinova's  friendly  sympathy,  and 
her  assurances  that  she  would  be  easier 
if  she  would  confide  her  secret  to  such  a 
faithful  friend,  she  related  her  love  for 
the  heretic.  The  episode  of  the  crucifix 
was  omitted  in  this  tale,  which  finished, 


of  course,  with  assurances  that  she  was 
enchanted,  bewitched. 

"  Poor  Anastasia ! 

"  Snowdrop  !  beautiful  flower,  thou 
springest  up  alone  in  the  bosom  of  thy 
native  valley !  And  the  bright  sun 
arises  every  day  to  glass  himself  in  thy 
morning  mirror ;  and  the  beaming  moon, 
after  a  sultry  day,  hastens  to  fan  thee 
with  her  breezy  wing ;  and  the  angels 
of  God,  lulling  thee  by  night,  spread 
over  thee  a  starry  canopy,  such  as  king 
never  possessed.  Who  can  tell  from 
what  quarter  the  tempest  may  bring 
from  afar,  from  other  lands,  the  seeds 
of  the  ivy,  and  scatter  them  by  thy 
side ;  and  the  ivy  arises  and  twines 
lovingly  around  thee,  and  chokes  thee, 
lovely  flower !  This  is  not  all :  the 
worm  has  crawled  to  thy  root,  hath 
fixed  its  fang  therein,  and  kills  ye  both, 
if  some  kind  hand  save  ye  not." 

These  extracts  will  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the 
merits  of  M.  Lajetchnikoff's  style,  as 
it  appears  in  Mr  Shaw's  translation. 
A  better  selection  might  have  been 
made,  had  we  not  been  desirous  to 
avoid  any  such  anticipation  of  the 
development  of  the  story  as  might 
diminish  its  interest ;  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  most  of  our 
readers  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking, 
that  ifM.  Lajetchnikoff  has  succeeded 
in  faithfully  illustrating  the  manners 
of  the  age  of  Ivan  the  Great,  he  has 
also  shown  that  he  possesses  bril- 
liancy of  fancy,  fervour  of  thought, 
and  elevation  of  sentiment,  as  well  as 
knowledge  of  the  movements  of  the 
heart,  revealed  only  to  the  few  who 
have  been  initiated  into  nature's  mys- 
teries. 

He  does  not  appear  to  be  largely 
gifted  with  the  power  of  graphic  de- 
scription, of  placing  the  scenes  of  na- 
ture, or  the  living  figures  that  people 
them,  vividly  before  us — he  loves 
rather  to  indulge,  even  to  excess,  mys- 
tical or  passionate  thoughts  that  are 
born  in  his  own  breast,  and  to  adorn 
them  with  garlands  woven  from  the 
flowers  of  his  fancy ;  but  these  flowers 
are  of  native  growth,  the  indigenous 
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productions  of  the  Russian  soil.  His 
images  often  sound  to  our  ears  homely, 
sometimes  even  familiar  and  mean, 
but  they  may  be  dignified  in  their 
native  dress.  He  has  no  lively  per- 
ception of  the  beauties  of  external 
nature  ;  his  raptures  are  reserved  for 
the  wonders  of  art,  for  what  the  hu- 
man mind  can  create  or  achieve  ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  it  is  architecture 
that  seems  to  excite  in  him  the  great- 
est enthusiasm.  In  illustration  of  this 
feeling,  we  must  still  extract  an  elo- 
quent discourse  on  the  life  of  the  artist, 
which  the  author  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Fioraventi  Aristotle — a  passage  of 
much  feeling,  and,  we  fear,  of  too 
much  truth : — 

"  Thou  knowest  not,  Antony,  what 
a  life  is  that  of  an  artist !  While  yet  a 
child,  he  is  agitated  by  heavy  incom- 
prehensible thoughts :  to  him  the  sphynx, 
Genius,  hath  already  proposed  its  enig- 
mas ;  in  his  bosom  the  Promethean  vul- 
ture is  already  perched,  and  groweth 
with  his  growth.  His  comrades  are 
playing  and  making  merry ;  they  are 
preparing  for  their  riper  years  recol- 
lections of  childhood's  days  of  paradise 
— childh'ood,  that  never  can  be  but 
once  :  the  time  cometh,  and  he  remem- 
bereth  but  the  tormenting  dreams  of 
that  age.  Youth  is  at  hand ;  for  others 
'tis  the  time  of  love,  of  soft  ties,  of  re- 
velry— the  feast  of  life ;  for  the  artist, 
none  of  these.  Solitary,  flying  from 
society,  he  avoideth  the  maiden,  he 
avoideth  joy ;  plunging  into  the  lone- 
liness of  his  soul,  he  there,  with  inde- 
scribable mourning,  with  tears  of  inspi- 
ration, on  his  knees  before  his  Ideal, 
imploreth  her  to  come  down  upon  earth 
to  his  frail  dwelling.  Days  and  nights 
he  waiteth,  and  pineth  after  unearthly 
beauty.  Woe  to  him  if  she  doth  not 
visit  him,  and  yet  greater  woe  to  him 
if  she  doth  !  The  tender  frame  of  youth 
cannot  bear  her  bridal  kiss ;  union  with 
the  gods  is  fatal  to  man ;  and  the  mor- 
tal is  annihilated  in  her  embrace.  I 
speak  not  of  the  education,  of  the  me- 
chanic preparation.  And  here  at  every 
step  the  Material  enchaineth  thee,  build- 
eth  up  barriers  before  thee  :  marketh  a 
formless  vein  upon  thy  block  of  marble, 
mingling  soot  with  thy  carmine,  en- 
tangling thy  imagination  in  a  net  of 
monstrous  rules  and  formulas,  com- 
mandeth  thee  to  be  the  slave  of  the 
house-painter  or  of  the  stone-cutter. 
And  what  awaiteth  thee,  when  thou 
hast  come  forth  victorious  from  this 
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mechanic  school — when,  thou  hast  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  off  the  heavy  sum 
of  a  thousand  unnecessary  rules,  with 
which  pedantry  hath  overwhelmed  thee 
— when  thou  takest  as  thy  guide  only 
those  laws  which  are  so  plain  and  sim-  . 
pie  ?  ....  What  awaiteth  thee  then  ? 
Again  the  Material!  Poverty,  need, 
forced  labour,  appreciators,  rivals,  that 
ever-hungry  flock  which  flieth  upon  thee 
ready  to  tear  thee  in  pieces,  as  soon  as  it 
knoweth  that  thou  art  a  pure  possessor  of 
the  gift  of  God.  Thy  soul  burneth  to 
create,  but  thy  carcass  demandeth  a  mor- 
sel of  bread ;  inspiration  veileth  her  wing, 
but  the  body  asketh  not  only  to  clothe 
its  nakedness  with  a  decent  covering, 
but  fine  cloth,  silk,  velvet,  that  it  may 
appear  before  thy  judges  in  a  proper 
dress,  without  which  they  will  not  re- 
ceive thee,  thou  and  thy  productions 
will  die  unknown.  In  order  to  obtain 
food,  clothes,  thou  must  ivork  :  a  mer- 
chant will  order  from  thee  a  cellar,  a 
warehouse ;  the  signore,  stables  and 
dog-kennels.  Now  at  last  thou  hast 
procured  thyself  daily  bread,  a  decent 
habit  for  thy  bones  and  flesh :  inspira- 
tion thirsteth  for  its  nourishment,  de- 
manding from  thy  soul  images  and  forms. 
Thou  createst,  thou  art  bringing  thy 
Ideal  to  fulfilment.  How  swiftly  move 
the  wheels  of  thy  being  !  Thy  existence 
is  tenfold  redoubled,  thy  pulse  is  beat- 
ing as  when  thou  breathest  the  atmo- 
sphere of  high  mountains.  Thou  spend- 
est  in  one  day  whole  months  of  life. 
How  many  nights  passed  without  sleep, 
how  many  days  in  ceaseless  chain,  all 
filled  with  agitation !  Or  rather,  there 
is  nor  day  nor  night  for  thee,  nor  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  as  for  other  men.  Thy 
blood  now  boileth,  then  freezeth ;  the 
fever  of  imagination  wasteth  thee  away. 
Triumph  setteth  thee  on  fire,  the  fear 
of  failure  maddeneth  thee,  tearing  thee 
to  pieces,  tormenting  thee  with  dread  of 
the  judgments  of  men ;  then  again 
ariseth  the  terror  of  dying  with  thy  task 
unfinished.  Add,  too,  the  inevitable 
shade  of  glory,  which  stalketh  ever  in 
thy  footsteps,  and  giveth  thee  not  a  mo- 
ment of  repose.  This  is  the  period  of 
creation !  While  creating,  thou  hast 
been  dwelling  at  the  footstool  of  God. 
Crushed  by  thy  contact  with  the  hem  of 
his  garment,  overwhelmed  by  inspira- 
tion from  Him  whom  the  world  can 


scarcely  bear,  a  poor  mortal,  half  alive, 
half  dead,  thou  descendest  upon  earth, 
and  carriest  with  thee  what  thou  hast 
created  there,  in  His  presence  !  Mortals 
surround  thy  production,  judging,  valu- 
ing, discussing  it  in  detail ;  the  patron 
laudeth  the  ornaments,  the  grandeur 
of  the  columns,  the  weight  of  the  work ; 
the  distributors  of  favour  gamble  away 
thy  honour,  or  creep  like  mice  under 
thy  plan,  and  nibble  at  it  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night.  No,  my  friend,  the  life 
of  an  artist  is  the  life  of  a  martyr." 

We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  see 
virtue  rewarded  and  vice  punished, 
that  we  might  perhaps  have  been 
better  pleased  to  have  seen  this  kind 
of  poetical  justice  more  equitably 
dispensed ;  but  the  cause  of  virtue 
is  perhaps  as  effectually  served  by 
making  it  attractive  as  by  making  it 
triumphant,  and  vice  is  as  much  dis- 
couraged by  making  it  odious  or  con- 
temptible as  by  making  it  unsuccessful. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words 
of  the  translator's  labours ;  and  al- 
though we  do  not  pretend  to  decide 
on  the  fidelity  of  the  version  he  has 
given  us,  or  how  much  his  author  may 
have  lost  or  gained  in  his  hands,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  we  perceive  in- 
ternal evidence  of  efforts  to  be  faith- 
ful, even  at  the  hazard  of  losing  per- 
haps something  of  more  value  in  the 
attempt.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
-  plain  that  Mr  Shaw  is  himself  a  vigo- 
rous and  eloquent  writer  of  his  own 
language,  as  the  extracts  we  have 
given  may  vouch.  We  feel  greatly 
indebted  to  him  for  unlocking  to  us 
the  stores  of  Russian  fiction,  which, 
if  they  contain  many  such  works  as 
The  Heretic,  will  well  repay  the  labour 
of  a  careful  examination.  There  is 
about  every  thing  Russian  an  air  of 
orientalism  which  gives  a  peculiar 
character  to  their  dress,  their  man- 
sions, their  manners,  their  feelings, 
their  expressions,  and  their  prejudices, 
which  will  probably  long  continue  to 
distinguish  Russian  literature  from 
that  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
whose  steps  she  has  followed,  perhaps 
too  implicitly,  in  her  attempts  to  over- 
take them  in  the  race  of  civilization 
and  intellectual  improvement. 
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THRUSH-HUNTING. 


BY  ALEXANDER  DUMAS. 


WE  have  heard  of  certain  cooks, 
the  Udes  and  Vatels  of  their  day, 
whose  boast  it  was  to  manufacture 
the  most  sumptuous  and  luxurious 
repast  out  of  coarse  and  apparently 
insufficient  materials.  We  will  take 
the  liberty  of  comparing  M.  Dumas 
with  one  of  these  artistical  cui&iniers, 
possessing  in  the  highest  degree  the 
talent  of  making  much  out  of  little, 
by  the  skill  with  which  it  is  prepared, 
and  the  piquant  nature  of  the  condi- 
ments applied.  A  successful  drama- 
tist, as  well  as  a  popular  romance- 
writer,  his  dialogues  have  the  point 
and  brilliancy,  his  narrative  the  vivid 
•terseness,generally observable  in  novels 
written  by  persons  accustomed  to  dra- 
matic composition.  Confining  himself 
to  no  particular  line  of  subject,  he 
rambles  through  the  different  depart- 
ments of  light  literature  in  a  most 
agreeable  and  desultory  manner ;  to- 
day a  tourist,  to-morrow  a  novelist ; 
the  next  day  surprising  his  public  by 
an  excursion  into  the  regions  of  his- 
torical romance,  amongst  the  well- 
beaten  highways  and  byways  of 
which  he  still  manages  to  discover  an 
untrodden'  path,  or  to  embellish  a 
familiar  one  by  the  sparkle  of  his  wit 
and  industry  of  his  researches.  The 
majority  of  his  books  convey  the  idea 
of  being  written  currente  calamo,  and 
with  little  trouble  to  himself;  and 
these  have  a  lightness  and  brillian- 
cy peculiar  to  then*  lively  author, 
which  cannot  fail  to  recommend  them 
to  all  classes  of  readers.  They  are 
like  the  sketches  of  a  clever  artist, 
who,  with  a  few  bright  and  bold 
touches,  gives  an  effect  to  his  subject 
which  no  labour  would  enable  a  less 
talented  painter  to  achieve.  But  M. 
Dumas  can  produce  highly  finished 
pictures  as  well  as  brilh'ant  sketches, 
although  for  the  present  it  is  one  of 
the  latter  that  we  are  about  to,  intro- 
duce to  our  readers. 

Every  body  knows,  or  ought  to 
know,  that  M.  Dumas  has  been  in 
Italy,  and  found  means  to  make  half 
a  dozen  highly  amusing  volumes  out 
of  his  rambles  in  a  country,  perhaps, 


of  all  others,  the  most  familiar  to  the 
inhabitants  of  civilized  Europe — a 
country  which  has  been  described  and 
re-described  ad  nauseam,  by  tourists, 
loungers,  and  idlers  innumerable.  On 
his  way  to  the  land  of  lazzaroni  he 
made  a  pause  at  Marseilles  to  visit 
his  friend  Mery,  a  poet  and  author  of 
some  celebrity ;  and  here  he  managed 
to  collect  materials  for  a  volume  which 
we  can  recommend  to  the  perusal  of 
the  daily  increasing  class  of  our 
countrymen  who  think  that  a  book, 
although  written  in  French,  may  be 
witty  and  amusing  without  being 
either  blasphemous  or  indecent. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
many  persons  who  have  not  visited 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  France, 
think  of  it  as  a  "  land  of  the  cypress 
.and  myrtle ; "  where  troubadours  wan- 
der amongst  orange  groves,  or  tinkle 
their  guitars  under  the  shade  of  the 
vine  and  the  fig-tree.  There  is  some- 
thing in  a  name,  and  Provence,  if  it 
were  only  for  the  sake  of  its  roses, 
ought,  one  would  think,  to  be  a  smi- 
ling and  beautiful  country.  And  so  a 
part  of  it  is  ;  but  in  this  part  is  assu- 
redly not  included  the  district  around 
its  chief  city.  One  hears  much  of  the 
vineyards  and  orange  groves  of  the 
south.  We  do  not  profess  to  care  much 
about  vines,  except  for  the  sake  of  what 
they  produce ;  most  of  the  vineyards 
we  ever  saw  looked  very  like  planta- 
tions of  gooseberry  bushes,  and  the 
best  of  them  were  not  so  graceful  or 
picturesque  as  a  Kentish  hop-ground. 
As  to  olives,  admirable  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are  when  flanking  a  spark- 
ling jug  of  claret,  we  find  little  to 
admire  in  the  stiff,  greyish,  stunted 
sort  of  trees  upon  which  they  think 
proper  to  grow.  But  neither  vines 
nor  olives  are  to  be  found  around 
Marseilles.  Nothing  but  dust ;  dust 
on  the  roads,  dust  in  the  fields,  dust 
on  every  leaf  of  the  parched,  unhap- 
py-looking trees  that  surround  the 
country-houses  of  the  Marseillais. 
The  fruit  and  vegetables  consumed 
there  are  brought  for  miles  overland, 
or  Iby  water  from  places  on  the  coast  \ 
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flowers  are  "scarce — objecting,  proba- 
bly, to  grow  in  so  arid  a  soil,  and  in  a 
heat  that,  for  some  months  of  the 
year,  is  perfectly  African.  Game 
there  is  little  or  none ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  there  are  nowhere  to  be 
found  more  enthusiastic  sportsmen 
than  at  Marseilles.  It  is  on  this  hint 
M.  Dumas  speaks.  His  description 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  worthy 
burghers  of  Marseilles  make  war  upon 
the  volatiles  is  rather  amusing. 

"  Every  Marseillais  who  aspires  to 
the  character  of  a  keen  sportsman, 
has  what  is  termed  a  paste,  a  feu. 
This  is  a  pit  or  cave  dug  in  the  ground 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  couple  of  pine- 
trees,  and  covered  over  with  branches. 
In  addition  to  the  pine-trees,  it  is 
usual  to  have  cimeaux,  long  spars  of 
wood,  of  which  two  are  supported 
horizontally  on  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  a  third  planted  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  ground.  These  cimeaux 
are  intended  as  a  sort  of  treacherous 
invitation  to  the  birds  to  come  and 
rest  themselves.  So  regularly  as  Sun- 
day morning  arrives,  the  Marseillais 
Cockney  instals  himself  in  his  pit, 
arranges  a  loophole  through  which  he 
can  see  what  passes  outside,  and 
waits  with  all  imaginable  patience. 
The  question  that  will  naturally  be 
asked,  is — What  does  he  wait  for  ? 

"  He  waits  for  a  thrush,  an  ortolan, 
a  beccafico,  a  robin-redbreast,  or  any 
other  feathered  and  diminutive  biped. 
He  is  not  so  ambitious  as  to  expect  a 
quail.  Partridges  he  has  heard  of; 
of  one,  at  least,  a  sort  of  phoenix,  re- 
produced from  its  own  ashes,  and 
seen  from  time  to  time  before  an* 
earthquake,  or  other  great  catas- 
trophe. As  to  the  hare,  he  is  well 
aware  that  it  is  a  fabulous  animal  of 
the  unicorn  species. 

"  There  is  a  tradition,  however,  at 
Marseilles,  that  during  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year,  flocks  of  wild 
pigeons  pass  over,  on  their  way  from 
.Africa  or  Kamschatka,  or  some  other 
distant  country.  Within  the  memory 
of  man  no  one  has  ever  seen  one  of 
these  flights ;  but  it  would  neverthe- 
less be  deemed  heresy  to  doubt  the 
fact.  At  this  season,  therefore,  the 
sportsman  provides  himself  with  a 
tame  pigeon,  which  he  fastens  by  a 
string  to  the  cimeaux,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  poor  bird  is  obliged  to 
keep  perpetually  on  the  wing,  not  be- 
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ing  allowed  rope  enough  to  reach  a 
perch.  After  three  or  four  Sundays 
passed  in  this  manner,  the  unfortu- 
nate decoy  dies  of  a  broken  heart." 

There  is  not  nearly  so  much  carica- 
ture in  this  picture  as  our  readers  may 
be  disposed  to  think.  Whoever  has 
passed  a  few  weeks  of  the  autumn  in 
a  French  provincial  town,  must  have 
witnessed  and  laughed  at  the  very  co- 
mical proceedings  of  the  chasseurs,  the 
high-sounding  title  assumed  by  every 
Frenchman  who  ever  pointed  a  gun  at 
a  cock-sparrow.  One  sees  them  go- 
ing forth  in  the  morning  in  various 
picturesque  and  fanciful  costumes, 
their  loins  girded  with  a  broad  lea- 
thern belt,  a  most  capacious  game- 
bag  slung  over  their  shoulder,  a  fowl- 
ing-piece of  murderous  aspect  balan- 
ced on  their  arm;  their  heads  pro- 
tected from  the  October  sun  by  every 
possible  variety  of  covering,  from  the 
Greek  skull-cap  to  the  broad-brimmed 
Spanish  sombrero.  Away  they  go, 
Singly,  or  by  twos  and  threes,  accom- 
panied by  a  whole  regiment  of  dogs, 
for  the  most  part  badly  bred,  and 
worse  broken  curs,  which,  when  they 
get  into  the  field,  go  pottering  about 
in  a  style  that  would  sorely  tempt  an 
English  sportsman  to  bestow  upon 
them  the  contents  of  both  barrels. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  take  a 
stroll  outside  the  town,  and  you  meet 
the  heroes  returning.  "Well,  what 
sport?"  "  Pas  mal,  mon  cher.  Not  so 
bad,"  is  the  reply,  in  a  tone  of  ill- 
concealed  triumph  ;  and  plunging  his 
hand  into  his  game-bag,  the  chasseur 
produces — a  phthisical  snipe,  a  wood 
pigeon,  an  extenuated  quail,  and  per- 
haps something  which  you  at  first 
take  for  a  deformed  blackbird,  but 
which  turns  out  to  be  a  water-hen. 
As  far  as  our  own  observations  go, 
we  do  aver  this  to  be  a  very  hand- 
some average  of  a  French  sportsman's 
day's  shooting.  If  by  chance  he  has 
knocked  down  a  red-legged  partridge, 
(grey  ones  are  very  scarce  in  France,) 
his  exultation  knows  no  bounds.  The 
day  on  which  such  a  thing  occurs  is  a 
red-letter  day  with  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  He  goes  home  at  once  and 
inscribes  the  circumstance  in  the  fa- 
mily archives. 

But  this  state  of  things,  it  will  per- 
haps be  urged,  may  arise  from  the 
scarcity  of  game  in  France,  as  proba- 
bly as  from  the  sportsman's  want  of 
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skill.  True;  but  the  worst  is  to 
coine.  After  you  have  duly  admired 
and  examined  snipe,  pigeon,  quail, 
and  water-hen,  your  friend  again 
rummages  in  the  depths  of  his  gibe- 
ciere,  and  pulls  out— what? — a  hand- 
ful of  tomtits  and  linnets,  which  he 
has  been  picking  off  every  hedge  for 
five  miles  round.  "  Je  me  suis  rabat- 
tu  sur  le  petit  gibier"  he  says,  with  a 
grin  and  a  shrug,  and  walks  away,  a 
proud  man  and  a  happy,  leaving  you 
in  admiration  of  his  prowess. 

M.  Dumas  expresses  a  wish  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  these 
modern  Mmrods,  and  his  friend  Mery 
arranges  a  supper,  to  which  he  in- 
vites a  certain  Monsieur  Lonet,  who 
plays  the  fourth  bass  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Marseilles  theatre.  The  con- 
versation after  supper  is  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  persiflage.  After  doing  am- 
ple justice  to  an  excellent  repast, 
during  which  he  had  scarcely  uttered 
a  word, 

"Monsieur  Louet  threw  himself  back 
in  his  chair,  and  looked  at  us  all,  one 
after  the  other,  as  if  he  had  only  just 
become  aware  of  our  presence,  accom- 
panying his  inspection  with  a  smile  of 
the  most  perfect  benevolence;  then, 
heaving  a  gentle  sigh  of  satisfaction — 
'  Ma  foi !  I  have  made  a  capital  sup- 
per ! '  exclaimed  he. 

"'M.  Louet!  A  cigar?'  cried 
Mery :  *  It  is  good  for  the  digestion.' 

"  '  Thank  you,  most  illustrious  poet ! ' 
answered  M.  Louet ;  '  I  never  smoke. 
It  was  not  the  fashion  in  my  time. 
Smoking  and  boots  were  introduced 
by  the  Cossacks.  I  always  wear  shoes, 
and  am  faithful  to  my  snuff-box.' 

u  So  saying,  M.  Louet  produced  his 
box,  and  offered  it  round.  We  all 
refused  except  Mery,  who,  wishing  to 
flatter  him,  attacked  his  weak  side. 

"  '  What  delicious  snuff,  M.  Louet ! 
This  cannot  be  the  common  French 
snuff?' 

"  '  Indeed  it  is — only  I  doctor  it  in  a 
particular  manner.  It  is  a  secret  I 
learned  from  a  cardinal  when  I  was 
at  Rome.' 

"  '  Ha  !  You  have  been  to  Rome  ? ' 
cried  I. 

"  '  Yes,  sir ;  I  passed  twenty  years 
there,' 

"  '  M.  Louet,'  said  Mery,  '  since 
you  do  not  smoke,  you  ought  to  tell 
these  gentlemen  the  story  of  your 
thrnsh-hunt.' 


u  '  I  shall  be  inost  happy,'  replied 
M.  Louet  graciously,  '  if  you  think  it 
will  amuse  the  company.' 

"'To  be  sure  it  will,'  cried  Mery. 
'Gentlemen,  you  are  going  to  hear 
the  account  of  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary hunts  that  has  taken  place 
since  the  days  of  Nimrod  the  mighty 
hunter.  I  have  heard  it  told  twenty 
times,  and  each  time  with  increased 
pleasure.  Another  glass  of  punch, 
M.  Louet.  There !  Now  begin. — 
We  are  all  impatience.' 

"  '  You  are  aware,  gentlemen,'  said 
M.  Louet,  '  that  every  Marseillais  is 
born  a  sportsman.' 

"  'Perfectly  true,' interrupted  Mery 
'  it  is   a  physiological   phenomenon 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  ex- 
plain ;    but  it  is  nevertheless  quite 
true.' 

u  '  Unfortunately,'  continued  M. 
Louet,  '  or  perhaps  I  should  say  for- 
tunately, we  have  neither  lions  nor 
tigers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mar- 
seilles. On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
flights  of  pigeons.' 

"  '  There ! '  cried  Mery,  '  I  told  you 
so.  'They  insist  upon  it.' 

"  '  Certainly,'  replied  M.  Louet,  vi- 
sibly vexed;  '  and,  whatever  you  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  the  pigeons  do 
pass.  Besides,  did  you  not  lend  me 
the  other  day  a  book  of  Mr  Cooper's, 
the  Pioneers,  in  which  the  fact  is 
authenticated  ? ' 

"  'Ah,  yes,!  Authenticated  in 
America.' 

"  '  Very  well !    If  they  pass  over 

America  why  should  they  not  pass 

over  Marseilles?    The  vessels  that  go 

'  from  Alexandria  and  Constantinople 

to  America  often  pass  here.' 

"  '  Very  true ! '  replied  Mery,  thun- 
derstruck by  this  last  argument.  '  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say.  M.  Louet, 
your  hand.  I  will  never  contradict 
you  again  on  the  subject.' 

"  '  Sir,  every  man  has  a  right  to  his 
opinion.' 

"  '  True,  but  I  relinquish  mine. 
Pray  go  on,  M.  Louet.' 

'"I  was  saying,  then,  that  instead 
of  lions  and  tigers  we  have  flights  of 
pigeons.'  M.  Louet  paused  a  moment 
to  see  if  Mery  would  contradict  him. 
Mery  nodded  his  head  approvingly. 

"  '  True,'  said  he,  *  they  have  flights 
of  pigeons.' " 

Satisfied  by  this  admission  M, 
Louet  resumed, 
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"  '  You  may  easily  imagine  that  at 
the  period  of  the  year  when  these 
flights  occur,  every  sportsman  is  on 
the  alert ;  and,  as  I  am  only  occupied 
in  the  evening  at  the  theatre,  I  am 
fortunately  able  to  dispose  of  my 
mornings  as  I  like.  It  was  in  1810 
or  '11,  I  was  five-and-thirty  years  of 
age;  that  is  to  say,  gentlemen,  rather 
more  active  than  I  am  now.  I  was 
one  morning  at  my  post,  as  usual, 
before  daybreak.  I  had  tied  my  de- 
coy pigeon  to  the  cimeaux,  and  he 
was  fluttering  about  like  a  mad  thing, 
when  I  fancied  I  saw  by  the  light  of 
the  stars  something  perched  upon  my 
pine-tree.  Unfortunately  it  was  too 
dark  for  me  to  distinguish  whether 
this  something  were  a  bat  or  a  bird, 
so  I  remained  quite  quiet,  waiting  for 
the  sun  to  rise.  At  last  the  sun  rose 
and  I  saw  that  it  was  a  bird.  I  raised 
my  gun  gently  to  my  shoulder,  and, 
when  I  was  sure  of  my  aim,  I  pulled 
the  trigger.  Sir,  I  had  omitted  to 
discharge  my  gun  on  returning  from 
shooting  the  evening  before.  It  had 
been  twelve  hours  loaded,  and  it  hung 
fire. 

" '  Nevertheless  I  saw  by  the  way  in 
which  the  bird  flew  that  he  was 
touched.  I  followed  him  with  my 
eyes  till  he  perched  again.  Then  I 
looked  for  my  pigeon ;  but  by  an  ex- 
traordinary chance  a  shot  had  cut  the 
string  which  tied  him,  and  he  had 
flown  away.  Without  a  decoy  I  knew 
very  well  it  was  no  use  remaining  a>fc 
the  post,  so  I  resolved  to  follow  up 
the  thrush.  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  bird  I  had  fired  at 
was  a  thrush. 

"  '  Unluckily  I  had  no  dog.  When 
one  shoots  with  a  decoy,  a  dog  is  worse 
than  useless — it  is  a  positive  nuisance. 
I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  beat  the 
bushes  myself.  The  thrush  had  run 
along  the  ground,  and  rose  behind  me 
when  I  thought  I  still  had  him  in 
front.  At  the  sound  of  his  wings  I 
turned  and  fired  in  a  hurry.  A  shot 
thrown  away,  as  you  may  suppose. 
Nevertheless  I  saw  some  feathers  fall 
from  him.' 

u  'You  saw  some  feathers?  '  cried 
Mery. 

"''Yes,  sir.  I  even  found  one,  which 
I  put  in  my  buttonhole.' 

"  '  In  that  case,'  said  Mery,  '  the 
thrash  was  hit  ? ' 

u  '  That  was  my  opinion  at  the  time. 
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I  had  not  lost  sight  of  him,  and  I  con- 
tinued the  pursuit ;  but  the  bird  was 
scared,  and  this  time  flew  away  before 
I  got  within  range.  I  fired  all  the 
same.  There  is  no  saying  where  a 
stray  shot  may  go.' 

"  '  A  stray  shot  is  not  enough  for  a 
thrush,'  said  Mery,  shaking  his  head 
gravely.  '  A  thrush  is  a  very  hard- 
lived  bird.' 

"  '  Very  true,  sir;  for  I  am  certain 
my  two  first  shots  had  wounded  him, 
and  yet  he  made  a  third  flight  of  nearly 
half  a  mile.  But  I  had  sworn  to  have 
him,  and  on  I  went.  Impossible  to 
get  near  him.  He  led  me  on,  mile 
after  mile,  always  flying  away  as  soon 
as  I  came  within  fifty  or  sixty  paces. 
I  became  furious.  If  I  had  caught 
him  I  think  I  should  have  eaten  him 
alive,  and  the  more  so  as  I  was  be- 
ginning to  get  very  hungry.  Fortu- 
nately, as  I  had  calculated  on  remain- 
ing out  all  day,  I  had  my  breakfast 
and  dinner  in  my  game-bag,  and  I 
eat  as  I  went  along.' 

"'Pardon  me,'  said  Mery,  inter- 
rupting M.  Louet ;  '  I  have  an  ob- 
servation to  make.  Observe,  my  dear 
Dumas,  the  difference  between  the 
habits  of  the  human  race  in  northern 
and  southern  climes.  In  the  north 
the  sportsman  runs  after  his  game ;  in 
the  south  he  waits  for  it  to  come  to 
him.  In  the  first  case  he  takes  out 
an  empty  bag  and  brings  home  a  full 
one ;  in  the  other  he  takes  it  out  full 
and  brings  it  home  empty.  Pray,  go 
on,  my  dear  M.  Louet.  I  have  spo- 
ken.' And  he  recommenced  puffing 
at  his  cigar. 

"  '  Where  was  I? '  said  M.  Louet, 
who  had  lost  the  thread  of  his  narra- 
tive through  this  interruption. 

" '  Speeding  over  hill  and  dale  in 
pursuit  of  your  thrush.' 

"  'True,  sir.  I  cannot  describe  to 
you  the  state  of  excitement  and  irri- 
tation I  was  in.  I  began  to  think  of 
the  bird  of  Prince  Camaralzaman, 
and  to  suspect  that  I,  too,  might  be 
the  victim  of  some  enchantment.  I 
passed  Cassis  and  La  Ciotat,  and  en- 
tered the  large  plain  extending  from 
Ligne  to  St  C}rr.  I  had  been  fifteen 
hours  on  my  feet,  and  I  was  half  dead 
with  fatigue.  I  made  a  vow  to  Our 
Lady  of  La  Garde  to  hang  a  silver 
thrash  in  her  chapel,  if  she  would 
only  assist  me  to  catch  the  living  one 
I  was  following ;  but  she  paid  no  at- 
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tcntioii  to  me.  Night  was  coming  on, 
and  in  despair  I  fired  my  last  shot  at 
the  accursed  bird.  I  have  no  doubt 
he  heard  the  lead  whistle,  for  this 
time  he  flew  so  far  that  I  lost  sight  of 
him  in  the  twilight.  He  had  gone  in 
the  direction  of  the  village  of  St  Cyr. 
Probably  he  intended  to  sleep  there, 
and  I  resolved  to  do  the  same.  For- 
tunately there  was  to  be  no  perfor- 
mance that  night  at  the  Marseilles 
theatre.' " 

The  worthy  basso  goes  to  the  inn 
at  St  Cyr,  and  relates  his  troubles  to 
the  host,  who  decides  that  the  object 
of  his  pursuit  must  have  halted  for  the 
night  in  a  neighbouring  piece  of  brush- 
wood. By  daybreak  M.  Louet  is  again 
a-foot,  accompanied  by  the  innkeep- 
er's dog,  Soliman.  They  soon  get 
upon  the  scent  of  the  devoted  thrush. 

"  '  Every  body  knows  that  a  true 
sporting  dog  will  follow  any  one  who 
has  a  gun  on  his  shoulder.  "Soliman, 
Soliman!"  cried  I;  and  Soliman  came. 
Sir,  the  instinct  of  the  dog  was  re- 
markable :  we  had  hardly  got  out  of 
the  village  when  he  made  a  point — 
such  a  point,  sir ! — his  tail  out  as 
straight  as  a  ramrod.  There  was  the 
thrush,  not  ten  paces  from  me.  I  fired 
both  barrels — Poum !  Poum !  Powder 
not  worth  a  rush.  I  had  used  all  my 
own  the  day  before,  and  this  was  some 
I  had  got  from  my  host.  The  thrush 
flew  away  unhurt.  But  Soliman  had 
kept  his  eye  on  him,  and  went  straight 
to  the  place  where  the  bird  was.  Again 
he  made  a  most  beautiful  point ;  but 
although  I  looked  with  all  my  eyes,  I 
could  not  see  the  thrush.  I  was  stoop- 
ing down  in  this  manner,  looking  for 
the  creature,  when  suddenly  it  flew 
away,  and  so  fast,  that  before  I  got  my 
gun  to  my  shoulder,  it  was  out  of  reach. 
Soliman  opened  his  eyes  and  stared  at 
me;  as  much  as  to  say,  "What  is  the 
meaning  of  all  this  ?  "  The  expression  of 
the  dog's  face  made  me  feel  quite  hu- 
miliated. I  could  not  help  speaking 
to  him.  "  Never  mind,"  said  I,  nod- 
ding my  head,  "  you  will  see  next 
time."  You  would  have  thought  the 
animal  understood  me.  He  again  be- 
gan to  hunt  about.  In  less  than  ten 
minutes  he  stopped  as  if  he  were  cut 
out  of  marble.  I  was  determined  not 
to  lose  this  chance, ;  and  I  went  right 
before  the  dog's  nose.  The  bird  rose 
literally  under  my  feet ;  but  I  was  so 
agitated  that  I  fired  my  first  barrel  too 
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soon,  and  my  second  too  late.  The 
first  discharge  passed  by  him  like  a 
single  ball ;  the  second  was  too  scat- 
tered, and  he  passed  between  it.  It 
was  then  that  a  thing  happened  to  me 
— one  of  those  things  which  I  should 
not  repeat,  but  for  my  attachment  to 
the  truth.  The  dog  looked  at  me  for 
a  moment  with  a  sort  of  smile  upon 
his  countenance :  then,  coming  close 
up  to  me  while  I  was  reloading  my 
gun,  he  lifted  his  left  hind  leg,  made 
water  against  my  gaiter,  and  then 
turning  round,  trotted  away  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  master's  house.  You 
may  easily  suppose,  that  if  it  had  been 
a  man  who  had  thus  insulted  me,  I 
would  have  had  his  life,  or  he  should 
have  had  mine.  But  what  could  I 
say,  sir,  to  a  dumb  beast  which  God 
had  not  gifted  with  reason  ? '  " 

This  canine  insult  only  acts  as  a 
spur  to  the  indefatigable  chasseur,  who, 
dogless  as  he  finds  himself,  follows  up 
his  thrush  till  he  reaches  the  town  of 
Hyeres.  Here  he  loses  all  trace  of 
the  bird,  but  endeavours  to  console 
himself  by  eating  the  oranges  which 
grow  in  the  garden  of  his  hotel.  Whilst 
thus  engaged,  a  thrush  perches  on  a 
tree  beside  him,  and  the  first  glance 
at  the  creature's  profile  satisfies  him 
that  it  is  the  same  bird  whose  society 
he  has  been  rejoicing  in  for  the  last 
two  days.  Unfortunately  his  gun  is 
in  the  house,  of  which  the  thrush  seems 
to  be  aware,  for  it  continues  singing 
and  dressing  its  feathers  on  a  branch 
within  ten  feet  of  his  head.  Afraid  of 
losing  sight  of  it,  M.  Louet  waits  till 
the  landlord  comes  to  announce  sup- 
per, and  then  desires  him  to  bring  his 
gun.  But  there  is  a  punishment  of 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  whoever 
fires  a  shot,  between  sunset  and  sun- 
rise, within  the  precincts  of  the  town; 
and  although  the  enthusiastic  sports- 
man is  willing  enough  to  run  this  risk, 
the  hotel-keeper  fears  to  be  taken  for 
an  accomplice,  and  refuses  to  fetch  the 
gun,  threatening  to  drive  away  the 
bird  if  M.  Louet  goes  for  it  himself. 
At  last  they  come  to  terms.  M.  Louet 
sups  and  sleeps  under  the  tree,  the 
bird  roosts  on  the  same  ;  and  at  the 
first  stroke  of  the  matin  bell,  mine  host 
appears  with  the  fowling-piece.  Our 
chasseur  stretches  out  his  hand  to  take 
it,  and — the  bird  flies  away. 

M.  Louet  throws  down  the  price  of 
his  supper,  and  scales  the  garden  wall 
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in  pursuit.  He  follows  his  intended 
victim  the  whole  of  that  day,  and  at 
last  has  the  mortification  of  seeing  it 
carried  away  before  his  eyes  by  a 
hawk.  Foot-sore  and  tired,  hungry 
and  thirsty,  the  unfortunate  musician 
sinks  down  exhausted  by  the  side  of 
a  road.  A  peasant  passes  by. 

"  'My  friend,'  said  I  to  him,  '  is 
there  any  town,  village,  or  house  in 
this  neighbourhood  ? ' 

"  '  Gnor  si,'  answered  he,  lce  la  citta 
di  Nizza  un  miglia  avanti.' 

"  The  thrush  had  led  me  into  Italy." 

At  Nice  M.  Louet  is  in  great  tribu- 
lation. In  the  course  of  his  long 
ramble  his  money  has  worked  a  hole 
in  his  pocket,  and  he  discovers  that  he 
is  penniless  just  at  the  moment  that  he 
has  established  himself  at  the  best  ho- 
tel, and  ordered  supper  for  three  by 
way  of  making  up  for  past  privations. 
He  gets  out  of  his  difficulties,  how- 
ever, by  giving  a  concert,  which  pro- 
duces him  a  hundred  crowns  ;  and  he 
then  embarks  for  Toulon,  on  board  the 
letter  of  marque,  La  Vierge  des  Sept 
Douleurs,  Captain  Gamier. 

Once  on  the  water,  there  is  a  fine 
opportunity  for  a  display  of  French 
naval  heroism,  at  the  expense,  of 
course,  of  the  unfortunate  English,  to 
whom  M.  Dumas  bears  about  the 
same  degree  of  affection  that  another 
dark-complexioned  gentleman  is  said 
to  do  to  holy  water.  This  is  one  of 
M.  Dumas's  little  peculiarities  or  af- 
fectations, it  is  difficult  to  say  which. 
Wherever  it  is  possible  to  bring  in 
England  and  the  English,  depreciate 
them  in  any  way,  or  turn  them  into 
ridicule,  M.  Dumas  invariably  does  it, 
and  those  passages  are  frequently  the 
most  amusing  in  his  books.  In  the 
present  instance,  it  is  a  very  harmless 
piece  of  fanfarronade  in  which  he  in- 
dulges. 

The  armed  brig  in  which  M.  Louet 
has  embarked,  falls  in  with  a  squadron 
of  English  men-of-war.  Hearing  a 
great  bustle  upon  deck,  our  musician 
goes  up  to  enquire  the  cause,  and  finds 
the  captain  quietly  seated,  smoking  his 
pipe.  After  the  usual  salutations — 

"  'M.  Louet,  have  you  ever  seen  a 
naval  combat?'  said  the  captain  to  me. 

"  '  Never,  sir.' 

"  *  Would  yon  like  to  see  one?' 

"  '  Why,  captain,  to  say  the  truth, 
there  are  other  things  I  should  better 
like  to  see.' 
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"  '  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  for  if  you 
wished  to  see  one,  a  real  good  one, 
your  wish  would  soon  be  gratified.' 

"  '  What !  captain,'  cried  I,  feeling 
myself  grow  pale ;  '  you  do  not  mean 
to  say  we  are  going  to  have  a  naval 
combat?  Ha,  ha !  I  see  you  are  jok- 
ing, captain.' 

u  'Joking,  eh?  Look  yonder.  What 
do  you  see  ? ' 

"  '  I  see  three  very  fine  vessels.' 

"  *  Count  again.' 

"  '  I  see  more.  Four,  five,  there  are 
six  of  them.' 

"  'Can  you  distinguish  what  there 
is  on  the  flag  of  the  nearest  one? 
Here,  take  the  glass.' 

"  '  I  cannot  make  out  very  well,  but 
I  think  I  see  a  harp.' 

"  '  Exactly.— The  Irish  harp.  In  a 
few  minutes  they'll  play  us  a  tune  on 
it.' 

"  '  But,  captain,'  said  I,  '  they  are 
still  a  long  way  off,  and  it  appears  to 
me,  that  by  spreading  all  those  sails 
which  are  now  furled  upon  your  masts 
and  yards,  3*ou  might  manage  to 
escape.  In  your  place  I  should  cer- 
tainly run  away.  Excuse  me  for  the 
suggestion,  but  it  is  my  opinion  as 
fourth  bass  of  the  Marseilles  theatre: 
If  I  had  the  honour  to  be  a  sailor,  I 
should  perhaps  think  differently.' " 

Very  sensible  advice  too,  M.  Louet, 
we  should  have  thought  at  least,  con- 
sidering the  odds  of  six  to  one.  But 
the  fire-eating  Frenchman  thinks 
otherwise. 

"  'If  it  were  a  man,  instead  of  a 
bass,  who  made  me  such  a  proposal,' 
replied  the  captain,  '  I  should  have 
had  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  him 
about  it.  Know,  sir,  that  Captain 
Gamier  never  runs  away !  He  fights 
till  his  vessel  is  riddled  like  a  sieve, 
then  he  allows  himself  to  be  boarded, 
and  when  his  decks  are  covered  with 
the  enemy,  he  goes  into  the  powder 
magazine  with  his  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
shakes  out  the  burning  ashes,  and 
sends  the  English  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
co veiy  upwards.' 

"  'And  the  French?' 

"  '  The  French  too.' 

"  'And  the  passengers?' 

"  'The  passengers  likewise/ 

"  4  At  that  moment,  a  small  white 
cloud  appeared  issuing  from  the  side 
of  one  of  the  English  ships.  This  was 
followed  by  a  dull  noise  like  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  big  dram.  I  saw  some 
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splinters  fly  from  the  top  of  the  brig's 
gunwale,  and  an  artilleryman,  who 
was  just  then  standing  on  his  gun, 
fell  backwards  upon  me.  '  Come, 
my  Mend,'  said  I,  '  mind  what  you 
are  about.'  And,  as  he  did  not  stir, 
I  pushed  him.  He  fell  upon  the  deck. 
I  looked  at  him  with  more  attention. 
His  head  was  off. 

"  My  nerves  were  so  affected  by 
this  sight,  that  five  minutes  later  I 
found  myself  in  the  ship's  hold,  with- 
out exactly  knowing  how  I  had  got 
there." 

Thanks  to  a  storm,  the  six  English 
men  of  war  manage  to  escape  from 
the  brig,  and  when  M.  Louet  ventures 
to  re-appear  upon  deck,  he  finds  him- 
self in  the  Italian  port  of  Pionibino, 
opposite  the  island  of  Elba.  He  has 
had  enough  of  the  water,  and  goes  on 
shore,  where  he  bargains  with  a  vet- 
turino  to  take  him  to  Florence.  A 
young  officer  of  French  hussars,  and 
four  Italians,  are  his  travelling  com- 
panions. The  former,  on  learning  his 
name  and  profession,  asks  him  sundry 
questions  about  a  certain  Made- 
moiselle Zephyrine,  formerly  a  dancer 
at  the  Marseilles  theatre,  and  in  whom 
he  seems  to  take  a  strong  interest. 

Bad  springs  and  worse  roads  ren- 
der it  very  difficult  to  sleep.  At  last, 
on  the  second  night  of  their  journey, 
M.  Louet  succeeds  in  getting  up  a 
doze,  out  of  which  he  is  roused  in  a 
very  unpleasant  manner.  We  will 
give  his  own  account  of  it. 

"  'Two  pistol-shots,  the  flash  of 
which  almost  burned  niy  face,  awoke 
me.  They  were  fired  by  M.  Ernest, 
(the  hussar  officer.)  We  were  at- 
tacked by  banditti.' 

' '  '  Faccia  in  terra  !  Faccia  in  terra ! ' 
I  jumped  out  of  the  carnage,  and  as 
I  did  so,  one  of  the  brigands  gave  me 
a  blow  between  the  shoulders,  that 
threw  me  upon  my  face.  My  com- 
panions were  already  in  that  position, 
with  the  exception  of  M.  Ernest, 
who  was  defending  himself  despe- 
rately. At  length  he  was  overpower- 
ed and  made  prisoner. 

"  My  pockets  were  turned  inside  out, 
and  my  hundred  crowns  taken  away. 
I  had  a  diamond  ring  on  my  finger, 
which  I  hoped  they  would  not  ob- 
serve, and  I  turned  the  stone  inside, 
heartily  wishing,  as  I  did  so,  that  it 
had  the  power  of  Gyges'  ring,  and 
could  render  me  invisible.  But  all 
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was  in  vain.  The  robbers  soon  found 
it  put.  When  they  had  taken  every 
thing  from  us — 

"  '  Is  there  a  musician  amongst 
you?'  said  he  who  appeared  the  chief. 

"  Nobody  answered. 

"  '  Well,'  repeated  he,  '  are  you  all 
deaf?  I  asked  if  any  of  you  knew 
how  to  play  on  an  instrument.' 

"  '  Pardieu!'  said  a  voice,  which  I 
recognised  as  that  of  the  young  officer ; 
'  there's  M.  Louet,  who  plays  the  bass.' 

"  I  wished  myself  a  hundred  feet 
under  ground. 

"  '  Which  is  M.  Louet?'  said  the 
brigand.  '  Is  it  this  one?'  And, 
stooping  down,  he  laid  hold  of  the 
collar  of  my  shooting-jacket,  and  lifted 
me  on  my  feet. 

"  '  For  Heaven's  sake,  what  do  you 
want  with  me  ? '  cried  I. 

'"Nothing  to  be  so  frightened  about,' 
was  the  answer.  '  For  a  week  past 
we  have  been  hunting  every  where 
for  a  musician,  without  being  able  to 
find  one.  The  captain  will  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you.' 

"  '  What !'  cried  I,  '  are  you  going 
to  take  me  to  the  captain  ? ' 

"  '  Certainly  we  are.' 

'"To  separate  me  from  my  com- 
panions ? ' 

"'What  can  we  do  with  them? 
They  are  not  musicians.' 

"  '  Gentlemen !'  cried  I,  '  for  God's 
sake,  help  me !  do  not  let  me  be  car- 
ried off  in  this  manner.' 

"  '  The  gentlemen  will  have  the 
goodness  to  remain  with  their  noses 
in  the  dust  for  the  space  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,'  said  the  brigand.  '  As 
to  the  officer,  tie  him  to  a  tree,'  con- 
tinued he,  to  the  four  men  who  were 
holding  the  hussar.  '  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  postillion  will  untie  him. 
Not  a  minute  sooner,  if  you  value  your 
life.' 

"The  postilion  gave  a  sort  of  affirma- 
tive grunt,  and  the  robbers  now  moved 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains. 
I  was  led  between  two  of  them.  After 
marching  for  some  time,  we  saw  a 
light  in  a  window,  and  presently  halt- 
ed at  a  little  inn  on  a  cross-road. 
The  bandits  went  up  stairs,  except- 
ing two,  who  remained  with  me  in 
the  kitchen,  and  one  of  whom  had  ap- 
propriated my  fowling-piece,  and  the 
other  my  game-bag.  As  to  my  dia- 
mond ring  and  my  hundred  crowns, 
they  had  become  perfectly  invisible. 


"  Presently  somebody  shouted  from 
above,  and  my  guards,  taking  me  by 
the  collar,  pushed  me  up  stairs,  and 
into  a  room  on  the  first  floor. 

"  Seated  at  a  table,  upon  which  was 
a  capital  supper  and  numerous  array 
of  bottles,  was  the  captain  of  the  rob- 
bers, a  fine-looking  man  of  thirty-five 
or  forty  years  of  age.  He  was  dressed 
exactly  like  a  theatrical  robber,  in 
blue  velvet,  with  a  red  sash  and  silver 
buckles.  His  arm  was  passed  round 
the  waist  of  a  very  pretty  girl  in  the 
costume  of  a  Roman  peasant ;  that  is 
to  say,  an  embroidered  boddice,  short 
bright -coloured  petticoat,  and  red 
stockings.  Her  feet  attracted  my 
attention,  they  were  so  beautifully 
small.  On  one  of  her  fingers  I  saw 
my  diamond  ring — a  circumstance 
which,  as  well  as  the  company  in 
which  I  found  her,  gave  me  a  very 
indifferent  idea  of  the  young  lady's 
morality. 

u '  What  countryman  are  you  ? '  ask- 
ed the  captain. 

"  '  I  am  a  Frenchman,  your  excel- 
lency.' 

"  '  So  much  the  better!'  cried  the 
young  girl. 

"  I  saw  with  pleasure  that,  at  any 
rate,  I  was  amongst  people  who  spoke 
my  own  language. 

u  '  You  are  a  musician?' 

"  '  I  am  fourth  bass  at  the  Mar- 
seilles theatre.' 

u ;  Bring  this  gentleman's  bass,'  said 
the  captain  to  one  of  his  men.  '  Now, 
my  little  Rina,'  said  he,  turning  to 
his  mistress,  '  I  hope  you  are  ready 
to  dance." 

"  '  I  always  was,'  answered  she, 
4  but  how  could  I  without  music  ? ' 

u  '  Non  ho  trovato  rinstrumento,'1 
said  the  robber,  reappearing  at  the 
door. 

"  '  What ! '  cried  the  captain  in  a 
voice  of  thunder ;  l  no  instrument  ? ' 

"  '  Captain,'  interposed  his  lieuten- 
ant, '  I  searched  every  where,  but 
could  not  find  even  the  smallest  vio- 
loncello.' 

"  '  Bestial'1  cried  the  captain. 

"  l  Excellency,'  I  ventured  to  ob- 
serve, '  it  is  not  his  fault.  I  had  no 
bass  with  me.' 

u  *  Very  well,'  said  the  captain, 
'  send  off  five  men  immediately  to 
Sienna,  Volterra,  Grossetto — all  over 
the  country.  I  must  have  a  bass  by 
to-morrow  night.' 
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"I  could  not  help  thinking  I  had  seen 
Mademoiselle  Rina's  face  somewhere 
before,  and  I  was  cudgeling  my  me- 
mory to  remember  where,  when  she 
addressed  the  captain. 

"  '  Tonino,'  said  she,  '  you  have  not 
even  asked  the  poor  man  if  he  is 
hungry.' 

u  I  was  touched  by  this  little  atten- 
tion, and,  on  the  captain's  invitation, 
I  drew  a  chair  to  the  table,  in  fear . 
and  trembling  I  acknowledge  ;  but  it 
was  nearly  twelve  hours  since  I  had 
eaten  any  thing,  and  my  hunger  was 
perfectly  canine.  Mademoiselle  Rina 
herself  had  the  kindness  to  pass  me 
the  dishes  and  fill  my  glass ;  so  that  I 
had  abundant  opportunities  of  ad- 
miring my  own  ring,  which  sparkled 
upon  her  finger.  I  began  to  perceive, 
however,  that  I  should  not  be  so  badly 
off  as  I  had  expected,  and  that  the 
captain  was  disposed  to  treat  me 
well. 

"Supper  over,  I  was  allowed  to  retire 
to  a  room  and  a  bed  that  had  been 
prepared  for  me.  I  slept  fifteen  hours 
without  waking.  The  robbers  had  the 
politeness  not  to  disturb  me  till  I 
awakened  of  my  own  accord.  Then, 
however,  five  of  them  entered  my 
room,  each  carrying  a  bass.  I  chose 
the  best,  and  they  made  firewood  of 
the  others. 

"  When  I  had  made  my  choice,  they 
told  me  the  captain  was  waiting  din- 
ner for  me ;  and  accordingly,  on  en- 
tering the  principal  room  of  the  inn, 
I  found  a  table  spread  for  the  captain, 
Mademoiselle  Rina,  the  lieutenant, 
and  myself.  There  were  several  other 
tables  for  the  rest  of  the  banditti. 
The  room  was  lighted  up  with  at  least 
three  hundred  wax  candles. 

u  The  dinner  was  a  merry  one.  The 
robbers  were  really  very  good  sort  of 
people,  and  the  captain  was  in  an  ex- 
cellent humour.  When  the  feasting 
was  over, 

"  '  You  have  not  forgotten  your  pro- 
mise, Rina,  I  hope  ? '  said  he. 

"  '  Certainly  not,'  was  the  reply. 
4  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  am  ready.' 

"  So  saying,  she  skipped  out  of  the 
room. 

"  '  And  you,  Signor  Musico,'  said 
the  captain,  '  I  hope  you  are  going 
to  distinguish  yourself.' 

"  *  I  will  do  my  best,  captain.' 

"  '  If  I  am  satisfied,  you  shall  have 
back  your  hundred  crowns.' 
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" '  And  my  diamond  ring,  captain? ' 

u  '  Oh !  as  to  that,  no.  Besides,  you 
sec  Rina  has  got  it,  and  you  are  too 
gallant  to  wish  to  take  it  from  her.' 

"At  this  moment  Mademoiselle  Rina 
made  her  appearance  in  the  costume 
of  a  shepherdess — a  boddice  of  silver, 
short  silk  petticoats,  and  a  large  Cash- 
mere shawl  twisted  round  her  waist. 
She  was  really  charming  in  this  dress. 
I  seized  my  bass.  I  fancied  myself 
in  the  orchestra  at  Marseilles. 

u  '  What  Avould  you  like  me  to 
play,  Mademoiselle  ? ' 

" '  Do  you  know  the  shawl-dance 
in  the  ballet  of  Clary  r 

"  '  Certainly;  it  is  my  favourite.' 

"  I  began  to  play,  Rina  to  dance, 
and  the  banditti  to  applaud.  She 
danced  admirably.  The  more  I  look- 
ed at  her,  the  more  convinced  I  be- 
came that  I  had  seen  her  before. 

u  She  was  in  the  middle  of  &  pirou- 
ette when  the  door  opened,  and  the 
innkeeper  entering,  whispered  some- 
thing in  the  captain's  ear. 

"  '  Ove  sonoT  said  the  latter,  quiet- 
ly. 'Where  are  they?' 

"  '  A  San  Dalmazio.' 

"'No  nearer?  Then  there  is  no 
hurry.' 

"  '  What  is  the  matter  ?'  said  Rina, 
executing  a  magnificent  entrechat. 

"  '  Nothing.  Only  those  rascally 
travellers  have  given  the  alarm  at 
Florence,  and  the  hussars  of  the 
Grand-duchess  Eliza  are  looking  for 
us.' 

"  '  They  are  too  late  for  the  per- 
formance,' said  Rina,  laughing.  '  I 
have  finished  my  dance.' 

"  It  was  lucky,  for  the  bow  had 
fallen  from  my  hands  at  the  news  I 
had  just  heard.  Rina  made  one  bound 
to  the  door,  and  then  turning,  as  if 
she  had  been  on  the  stage,  curtsied 
to  the  audience,  and  kissed  her  hand 
to  the  captain.  The  applause  was 
deafening ;  I  doubt  if  she  had  ever 
had  such  a  triumph. 

"'And  now,  to  arms!'  cried  the 
captain.  '  Prepare  a  horse  for  Rina 
and  another  for  the  musician.  We 
will  go  on  foot.  The  road  to  Ro- 
magna,  remember !  Stragglers  to 
rejoin  at  Chianciano.' 

"  For  a  few  minutes  all  was  bustle 
and  preparation. 

*' l  Here  I  am,'  cried  Rina  running 
in,  attired  in  her  Roman  peasant's 
ciress. 
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"  '  Ifsseri,  Usserl  /'  said  the  inn- 
keeper. 

"  '  Off  with  you!'  cried  the  captain, 
and  every  one  hurried  towards  the 
stairs. 

"'The  devil!'  said  the  captain, 
turning  to  me,  '  you  are  forgetting 
your  bass,  I  think.' 

"  I  took  the  bass.  I  would  willingly 
have  crept  into  it.  Two  horses  stood 
ready  saddled  at  the  house  door. 

"  '  Well,  Monsieur  le  Musicien,'  said 
Rina,  '  do  you  not  help  me  to  get  on 
my  horse?  You  are  not  very  gal- 
lant.' 

"  I  held  out  my  arm  to  assist  her,  and 
as  I  did  so  she  put  a  small  piece  of 
paper  into  my  hand. 

"  A  cold  perspiration  stood  upon  my 
forehead.  What  could  this  paper  be  ? 
Was  it  a  billet-doux  ?  Had  I  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  make  a  conquest, 
which  would  render  me  the  rival  of 
the  captain?  My  first  impulse  was 
to  throw  the  note  away ;  but  on  se- 
cond thoughts  I  put  it  in  my  pocket. 

"  '  Usseri,  Usseri!'  cried  the  inn- 
keeper again,  and  a  noise  like  that  of 
a  distant  galloping  was  heard.  I 
scrambled  on  my  horse,  which  two  of 
the  robbers  took  by  the  bridle ;  two 
others  led  that  of  Mademoiselle  Rina. 
The  captain,  with  his  carbine  on  his 
shoulder,  ran  beside  his  mistress,  the 
lieutenant  accompanied  me,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  baud,  consisting  of 
fifteen  or  eighteen  men,  brought  up  the 
rear.  Five  or  six  shots  were  fired 
some  three  hundred  yards  behind  us, 
and  the  balls  whistled  in  our  ears. 
4  To  the  left ! '  cried  the  captain,  and 
we  threw  ourselves  into  a  sort  of  ra- 
vine, at  the  bottom  of  which  ran  a 
rapid  stream.  Here  we  halted  and 
listened,  and  heard  the  hussars  gallop 
furiously  past  on  the  high-road. 

" '  If  they  keep  on  at  that  pace,  they'll 
soon  be  at  Grossetto,'  said  the  cap- 
tain  laughing." 

This  is  the  unfortunate  musician's 
first  essay  in  horsemanship,  arid  when, 
after  twelve  hours'  march  across  the 
country,  with  his  bass  strapped  upon 
his  shoulders,  he  halts  at  the  inn  at 
Chianciano,  he  is  more  dead  than  alive. 
He  remembers,  however,  to  read 
Mademoiselle  Rina's  note.  From  this, 
and  a  few  words  which  she  takes  an 
opportunity  of  saying  to  him,  he  finds 
that  she  is  an  opera-dancer  named 
Zephyrine,  who  had  had  an  engage*- 
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a  ycnr  or  two  previously  at  the 
Marseilles  theatre.  She  had  since 
transferred  herself  to  the  Teatro  de  la 
Valle  at  Home,  where  the  bandit  cap- 
tain, Tonirio,  happening  to  witness  her 
performance,  became  enamoured  of 
her,  and  laid  a  plan  for  carrying  her 
off,  which  had  proved  successful.  Her 
lover,  however,  Ernest,  the  same  offi- 
cer of  hussars  who  had  been  M.  Louet's 
travelling  companion,  is  in  search  of 
her  ;  and,  to  assist  him  in  his  pursuit, 
she  writes  her  name,  aii$  that  of  the 
place  they  are  next  going  to,  upon  the 
window  of  each  inn  they  stop  at.  It 
was  for  this  purpose  she  had  secured 
M.  Louet's  diamond  ring. 

If  contrast  was  Dumas's  object  in 
writing  this  volume,  he  has  certainly 
been  highly  successful  in  carrying  out 
his  intention.  Most  writers  would 
have  contented  themselves  with  com- 
posing the  female  portion  of  the  bri- 
gands' society,  of  some  dark-browed 
Italian  contadina,  with  flashing  eyes 
and  jetty  ringlets,  a  knife  in  her  gar- 
ter, a  musquetoon  in  her  brawny  fist, 
and  a  dozen  crucrifixes  and  amulets 
round  her  neck.  At  most,  one  might 
have  expected  to  meet  with  some 
English  lady  in  a  green  veil,  (all  Eng- 
lish ladies,  who  travel,  wear  green 
veils,)  whose  carriage  had  been  at- 
tacked, and  herself  earned  off  on  the 
road  from  Florence  to  Rome.  But 
M.  Dumas  scorns  such  commonplace 
dramatis  persona,  and  is  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  transporting  a  French 
ballet-dancer  into  the  Apennines,  with 
all  her  paraphernalia  of  gauze  dra- 
pery, tinsel  decorations,  and  opera 
airs  and  graces  ;  not  forgetting  the 
orchestra,  in  the  person  of  the  luckless 
bass  player.  Yet  so  ingeniously  does 
he  dovetail  it  all  together,  so  probable 
does  he  make  his  improbabilities  ap- 
pear, that  we  become  almost  recon- 
ciled to  the  idea  of  finding  Mademoi- 
selle Zephyrine  Taglionizing  away 
upon  the  filthy  floor  of  a  mountain 
osteria,  and  are  inclined  to  be  astonish- 
ed that  the  spectators  should  not  be 
provided  with  bouquets  to  throw  at  her 
upon  the  conclusion  of  her  performance. 

Several  days  are  passed  in  running 
from  one  place  to  the  other,  always 
followed  by  the  hussars,  from  whom 
the  banditti  have  some  narrow  escapes. 
M.  Louet  is  taken  great  care  of  in  con- 
sideration of  his  skill  as  a  musician, 
and  he  on  his  part  takes  all  imagi- 
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nable  care  of  his  bass,  which  he  looks 
upon  as  a  sort  of  safeguard.  At 
length  they  arrive  at  the  castle  of 
Anticoli,  a  villa  which  the  captain 
rents  from  a  Roman  nobleman,  and 
where  he  considers  himself  in  perfect 
safety.  Here  M.  Louet  is  installed 
in  a  magnificent  apartment,  where  he 
finds  linen  and  clothes,  of  which  he  is 
much  in  need.  His  toilet  completed, 
he  is  conducted  to  the  drawing-room 
by  a  livery  servant,  who  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  one  of  his  friends  the 
banditti.  But  we  will  let  him  tell  his 
story  in  his  own  words. 

"  There  were  three  persons  in  the 
room  into  which  I  was  ushered ;  a 
young  lady,  a  very  elegantly  dressed 
man,  and  a  French  officer.  I  thought 
there  must  be  some  mistake,  and  was 
walking  backwards  out  of  the  apart- 
ment, when  the  lady  said — 

" '  My  dear  M.  Louet,  where  are 
you  going  ?  Do  you  not  mean  to  dine 
with  us  ? ' 

u' Pardon  me,'  said  I,  'I  did  not 
recognise  you,  Mademoiselle.' 

u  l  If  you  prefer  it,  you  shall  be 
served  in  your  apartment,'  said  the 
elegant-looking  man. 

Ul  What!  captain,'  cried  I,  'is  it  you?' 

" '  M.  Louet  would  not  be  so  un- 
kind as  to  deprive  us  of  his  society,' 
said  the  French  officer  with  a  polite 
bow.  I  turned  to  thank  him  for  his 
civility.  It  was  the  lieutenant.  It 
put  me  in  mind  of  the  changes  in  a 
pantomime. 

"  '  Al  suo  commodoj  said  a  powder- 
ed lackey,  opening  the  folding  doors 
of  a  magnificent  dining-room.  The 
captain  offered  his  hand  to  Made- 
moiselle Zephyrine.  The  lieutenant 
and  I  followed. 

u  VI  hope  you  will  be  pleased  with 
my  cook,  my  dear  M.  Louet,'  said  the 
captain,  waving  me  to  a  chair,  and 
seating  himself.  '  He  is  a  French 
artist  of  some  talent.  I  have  ordered 
two  or  three  Provencal  dishes  on  pur- 
pose for  you.' 

"  '  Pah  !  with  garlic  in  them  ! '  said 
the  French  officer,  taking  a  pinch  of 
perfumed  snuff  out  of  a  gold  box.  I 
began  to  think  I  was  dreaming. 

"  c  Have  you  seen  the  park  yet,  M. 
Louet  ?  '  said  the  captain. 

u  '  Yes,  Excellency,  from  the  win- 
dow of  my  room.' 

"  '  They  say  it  is  full  of  game.  Are 
you  fond  of  shooting  ?  ' 
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'"I  delight  iu  it.  Are  there  any 
thrushes  in  the  park  ? ' 

"  '  Thrushes !  thousands.' 

"  '  Bravo !  You  may  reckon  upon 
me,  captain,  for  a  supply  of  game. 
That  is,  if  you  will  order  my  fowling- 
piece  to  be  returned  to  me.  I  can- 
not shoot  well  with  any  other. 

44  4  Agreed,'  said  the  captain. 

44  '  Tonino,'  said  Mademoiselle  Ze- 
phyrine,  '  you  promised  to  take  me 
to  the  theatre  to-morrow.  I  am  cu- 
rious to  see  the  dancer  who  has  re- 
placed me.' 

"  '  There  is  no  performance  to-mor- 
row,' replied  the  captain,  '  and  I  am 
not  sure  if  the  carnage  is  in  good  con- 
dition. But  we  can  take  a  ride  to 
Tivoli  or  Subiaco,  if  you  like.' 

"  '  Will  you  come  with  us,  my  dear 
M.  Louet?'  said  Mademoiselle  Ze- 
phyrine. 

"  '  Thank  you,'  replied  I ;  '  I  am 
not  accustomed  to  ride.  I  would  ra- 
ther have  a  day's  shooting.' 

"  '  I  will  keep  M.  Louet  company,' 
said  the  lieutenant. 

"  On  retiring  to  my  apartment  that 
night,  I  found  my  fowling-piece  in  one 
corner,  my  game-bag  in  another,  and 
my  hundred  crowns  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  Captain  Tonino  was  a  man  of 
his  word. 

* '  Whilst  I  was  undressing,  the  French 
cook  came  to  know  what  I  would 
choose  for  breakfast.  '  Count  Villa- 
forte,'  he  said,  '  had  ordered  that  I 
should  be  served  in  my  room,  as  I 
was  going  out  shooting.'  The  captain, 
it  appeared,  had  changed  his  name  as 
well  as  his  dress. 

"The  next  morning  I  had  j  ust  dressed 
and  breakfasted,  when  the  lieutenant 
came  to  fetch  me,  and  I  accompanied 
him  down-stairs.  In  front  of  the  villa 
four  saddle-horses  were  being  led  up 
and  down — one  for  the  captain,  one 
for  Mademoiselle  Zephyrine,  and  the 
two  others  for  servants.  The  captain 
put  a  brace  of  double-barrelled  pistols 
into  his  holsters,  and  the  servants  did 
the  same.  Master  and  men  had  a 
sort  of  fancy  costume,  which  allowed 
them  to  wear  a  couteau-de-chasse. 
The  captain  saw  that  I  remarked  all 
these  precautions. 

u  *  The  police  is  shocking  in  this 
country,  M.  Louet,'  said  he,  '  and 
there  are  so  many  bad  characters 
about,  that  it  is  as  well  to  be  armed.' 

44  Mademoiselle    Zephyrine  looked 
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charming    in    her    riding-habit    and 
hat. 

44 '  Much  pleasure,  my  dear  M. 
Louet,'  said  the  captain,  as  he  got  on 
his  horse.  '  Beaumanoir,  take  care  of 
M.  Louet,' 

44  '  The  best  possible  care,  count,' 
replied  the  lieutenant. 

"  The  captain  and  Zephyrine  waved 
their  hands,  and  cantered  away,  fol- 
lowed by  their  servants. 

44 '  Pardon  me,  sir,' said  I,  approach- 
ing the  lieutenant ;  4 1  believe  it  was 
you  whom  the  count  addressed  as 
Beaumanoir. 

44  '  It  was  so.' 

4t  4  I  thought  the  family  of  Beauma- 
noir had  been  extinct.' 

44  4  Very  possible.  I  revive  it;  that's 
all.' 

44  4  You  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do 
so,  sir,'  replied  I.  '  I  beg  pardon 
for  the  observation.' 

44  4  Granted,  granted,  my  dear  Lou- 
et, Would  you  like  a  dog,  or  not?' 

44  4  Sir,  I  prefer  shooting  without  a 
dog.  The  last  I  had  insulted  me  most 
cruelly,  and  I  should  not  like  the  same 
thing  to  occur  again.' 

44  4  As  you  please.  Gaetano,  untie 
Romeo.' 

44  We  commenced  our  sport.  In  six 
shots  I  killed  four  thrushes,  which  sa- 
tisfied me  that  the  one  which  I  had 
followed  from  Marseilles  had  been  an 
enchanted  one.  Beaumanoir  laughed 
at  me. 

444  What!'  cried  he.  4  Do  you 
amuse  yourself  in  firing  at  such  game 
as  that?' 

44  4  Sir,'  replied  I,  4  at  Marseilles 
the  thrush  is  a  very  rare  animal.  I 
have  seen  but  one  in  my  life,  and  it  is 
to  that  one  I  owe  the  advantage  of 
being  in  your  society.' 

44  Here  and  there  I  saw  gardeners 
and  gamekeepers  whose  faces  were 
familiar  to  me,  and  who  touched  their 
hats  as  I  passed.'  They  looked  to  me 
very  like  my  old  friends,  the  robbers, 
in  a  new  dress ;  but  I  had,  of  late,  seen 
so  many  extraordinary  things,  that 
nothing  astonished  me  any  longer. 

44  The  park  was  very  extensive,  and 
enclosed  by  a  high  wall,  which  had 
light  iron  gratings  placed  here  and 
there,  to  afford  a  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  I  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing near  one  of  these  gratings,  when 
M.  Beaumanoir  fired  at  a  pheasant. 

44  4  SignoreJ  said  a  countryman,  who 
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was  passing,  '  questo  casteflo  e  U  cas- 
tello  d'Anticoli^ 

"  '  Villager,'  I  replied,  walking  to- 
wards the  grating,  k  I  do  not  under- 
stand Italian ;  speak  French,  and  I 
shall  be  happy  to  answer.' 

"  '  What!  Is  it  you,  M.  Louet?' 
exclaimed  the  peasant. 

"  '  Yes,  it  is,'  said  I ;  '  but  how  do 
you  know  my  name  ? ' 

"  '  Hush !  I  am  Ernest,  the  hussar 
officer,  your  travelling  companion.' 

"  '  M.  Ernest !  Ah !  Mademoiselle 
Zephyrine  will  be  delighted.' 

"  '  Zephyrine  is  really  here,  then?' 

"  '  Certainly  she  is.  A  prisoner 
like  myself.' 

"  '  And  Count  Villaforte?' 

"  *  Is  Captain  Tonino.' 

"  '  And  the  castle?' 

"  '  A  den  of  thieves.' 

u  '  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Louet.  Tell  Zephyr- 
ine she  shall  soon  hear  from  me.'  So 
saying,  he  plunged  into  the  forest. 

"  '  Here,  Romeo,  here!'  cried  M. 
Beaumanoir  to  his  dog,  who  was 
fetching  the  bird  he  had  shot.  I  has- 
tened to  him. 

"  'A  beautiful  pheasant!'  cried  I. 
'  A  fine  cock!' 

"  'Yes,  yes.  Who  were  you  talking 
to,  M.  Louet?' 

"  '  To  a  peasant,  who  asked  me  some 
question,  to  which  I  replied,  that  un- 
fortunately I  did  not  understand 
Italian.' 

"  '  Hum !'  said  Beaumanoir,  with  a 
suspicious  side-glance  at  me.  Then, 
having  loaded  his  gun, 

"  '  We  will  change  places,  if  you 
please,'  said  he.  '  There  may  be 
some  more  peasants  passing,  and,  as 
I  understand  Italian,  I  shall  be  able 
to  answer  their  questions.' 

"  '  As  you  like,  M.  Beaumanoir,' 
said  I. 

"  The  change  was  effected ;  but  no 
more  peasants  appeared. 

u  When  we  returned  to  the  house,  the 
captain  and  Zephyrine  had  not  yet 
come  back  from  their  ride,  and  I 
amused  myself  in  my  room  with  my 
bass,  which  I  found  to  be  an  excellent 
instrument.  I  resolved,  more  than 
ever,  not  to  part  with  it,  but  to  take 
it  back  to  France  with  me,  if  ever  I 
returned  to  that  country. 

"  At  the  hour  of  dinner,  I  repaired 
to  the  drawing-room,  where  I  found 
Count  Yillaforte  and  Mademoiselle 
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Zephyrine.  I  had  scarcely  closed  the 
door,  when  it  was  reopened,  and  the 
lieutenant  put  in  his  head. 

"  '  Captain !'  said  he,  in  a  hurried 
voice. 

"  'Who  calls  me  captain?  Here 
there  is  no  captain,  my  dear  Beauma- 
noir, but  a  Count  Villaforte.' 

"  '  Captain,  it  is  a  serious  matter. 
One  moment,  I  beg.' 

"  The  captain  left  the  room.  When 
the  door  was  shut,  and  I  was  sure  he 
could  not  hear  me,  I  told  Zephyrine  of 
my  interview  with  her  lover.  I  had  just 
finished  when  the  captain  reappeared. 

"  '  Well,'  said  Zephyrine,  running 
to  meet  him.  4  What  makes  you 
look  so  blank  ?  Are  there  bad  news  ? y 

"  '  Not  very  good  ones.' 

"'  Do  they  come  from  a  sure  source  ? ' 
asked  she  with  an  anxiety  which  this 
time  was  not  assumed. 

"  '  From  the  surest  possible.  From 
one  of  our  friends  who  is  employed  in 
the  police.' 

"  '  Gracious  Heaven!  What  is  going 
to  happen  ? ' 

' ' '  We  do  not  know  yet,  but  it  appears 
we  have  been  traced  from  Chianciano 
to  the  Osteria  Barberini.  They  only 
lost  the  scent  behind  Mount  Gennaro. 
My  dear  Rina,  I  fear  we  must  give 
up  our  visit  to  the  theatre  to-morrow.' 

"  '  But  not  our  dinner  to-day,  cap- 
tain, I  hope,'  said  I. 

"  '  Here  is  your  answer,'  said  the 
captain,  as  the  door  opened,  and  a 
servant  announced  that  the  soup  was 
on  the  table. 

"  The  captain  and  lieutenant  dined 
each  with  a  brace  of  pistols  beside  his 
plate,  and  in  the  anteroom  I  saw  two 
men  armed  with  carbines.  The  re- 
past was  a  silent  one ;  I  did  not  dine 
comfortably  myself,  for  I  had  a  sort 
of  feeling  that  the  catastrophe  was 
approaching,  and  that  made  me  un- 
easy. 

"  '  You  will  excuse  me  for  leaving 
you,'  said  the  captain,  when  dinner 
was  over ;  '  but  I  must  go  and  take 
measures  for  our  safety.  I  would  ad- 
vise you  not  to  undress,  M.  Louet,  for 
we  may  have  to  make  a  sudden  move, 
and  it  is  well  to  be  ready.' 

"The  lieutenant  conducted  me  to  my 
apartment,  and  wished  me  good-night 
with  great  politeness.  As  he  left  the 
room,  however,  I  heard  that  he  double- 
locked  the  door.  I  had  nothing  better 
to  do  than  to  throw  myself  on  my 
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bed,  which  I  did ;  but  for  some  hours 
I  found  it  impossible  to  sleep,  on  ac- 
count of  the  anxieties  and  unpleasant 
thoughts  that  tormented  me.  At  last 
I  fell  into  a  troubled  slumber. 

"I  do  not  know  how  long  it  had 
lasted,  when  I  was  awakened  by  being 
roughly  shaken. 

"  '  Subito !  subito  /'  cried  a  voice. 

u  '  What  is  the  matter  ?'  said  I,  sit- 
ting up  on  the  bed. 

"'JVbw  capisco,  seguir  mel"1  cried 
the  bandit. 

"  '  And  where  am  I  to  seguir  you?' 
said  I,  understanding  that  he  told  me 
to  follow  him. 

"  ^Avanti!  Avanti!' 
•    "  '  May  I  take  my  bass  ? '  I  asked. 

"  The  man  made  sign  in  the  affirma- 
tive, so  I  put  my  beloved  instrument 
on  my  back,  and  told  him  I  was 
ready  to  follow  him.  He  led  me 
through  several  corridors  and  down  a 
staircase;  then,  opening  a  door,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  park.  Day 
was  beginning  to  dawn.  After  many 
turnings  and  windings,  we  entered  a 
copse  or  thicket,  in  the  depths  of 
which  was  the  opening  of  a  sort  of 
grotto,  where  one  of  the  robbers  was 
standing  sentry.  They  pushed  me 
into  this  grotto.  It  was  very  dark, 
and  I  was  groping  about  with  extend- 
ed arms,  when  somebody  grasped  my 
hand.  I  was  on  the  point  of  crying 
out ;  but  the  hand  that  held  mine  was 
too  soft  to  be  that  of  a  brigand. 

U'M.  Louet!'  said  a  whispering 
voice,  which  I  at  once  recognized. 

"  *  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this, 
Mademoiselle  ? '  asked  I,  in  the  same 
tone. 

"  '  The  meaning  is,  that  they  are 
surrounded  by  a  regiment,  and  Ernest 
is  at  the  head  of  it.' 

" '  But  why  are  we  put  into  this 
grotto?' 

"  '  Because  it  is  the  most  reared 
place  in  the  whole  park,  and  conse- 
quently the  one  least  likely  to  be  dis- 
covered. Besides  there  is  a  door  in 
it,  which  communicates  probably  with 
some  subterraneous  passage  leading 
into  the  open  country.' 

"Just  then  we  heard  a  musket  shot. 

"  '  Bravo  !'  cried  Zephyrine  ;  '  it  is 
.beginning.' 

"  There  was  a  running  fire,  then  a 
whole  volley. 

"  '  Mademoiselle,'  said  I,   '  it  ap- 


pears to  me  to  be  increasing  very 
much.' 

'"So  much  the  better,'  answered  she. 

"  She  was  as  brave  as  a  lioness,  that 
young  girl.  For  my  part  I  acknow- 
ledge I  felt  very  uncomfortable.  But 
it  appears  I  was  doomed  to  witness 
engagements  both  by  land  and  sea. 

"  '  The  firing  is  coming  nearer,'  said 
Zephyrine. 

"  '  I  am  afraid  so,  Mademoiselle,' 
answered  I. 

"  '  On  the  contrary,  you  ought  to  be 
delighted.  It  is  a  sign  that  the  rob- 
bers are  flying.' 

"  '  I  had  rather  they  fled  in  another 
direction.' 

"  There  was  a  loud  clamour,  and  cries 
as  if  they  were  catting  one  another's 
throats,  which,  in  fact,  they  were. 
The  shouts  and  cries  were  mingled 
with  the  noise  of  musketry,  the  sound 
of  the  trumpets,  and  roll  of  the  drum. 
There  was  a  strong  smell  of  powder. 
The  fight  was  evidently  going  on 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  grotto. 

"  Suddenly  there  was  a  deep  sigh, 
then  the  noise  of  a  fall,  and  one  of  the 
sentries  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  came 
rolling  to  our  feet.  A  random  shot 
had  struck  him,  and  as  he  just  fell  in, 
a  ray  of  light  which  entered  the  grotto, 
we  were  able  to  see  him  writhing  in 
the  agonies  of  death.  Mademoiselle 
Zephyrine  seized  my  hands,  and  I 
felt  that  she  trembled  violently. 

"  '  Oh,  M.  Louet,'  said  she,  '  it  is 
very  horrible  to  see  a  man  die  ! ' 

u  At  that  moment  we  heard  a  voice 
exclaiming — '  Stop,  cowardly  villain ! 
Wait  for  me!' 

"'Ernest!'  exclaimed  Zephyrine. 
4  It  is  the  voice  of  Ernest ! ' 

"As  she  spoke  the  captain  rushed  in, 
covered  with  blood. 

"' Zephyrine !'  cried  he,  'Zephy- 
rine, where  are  you  ? ' 

"The  sudden  change  from  the  light 
of  day  to  the  darkness  of  the  cave, 
prevented  him  from  seeing  us.  Zephy- 
rine made  me  a  sign  to  keep  silence. 
.After  remaining  for  a  moment  as  if 
dazzled,  his  eyes  got  accustomed  to 
the  darkness.  He  bounded  towards 
us  with  the  spring  of  a  tiger. 

"  '  Zephyrine,  why  don't  you  an- 
swer when  I  call  ?  Come ! ' 

"  He  seized  her  arm,  and  began 
dragging  her  towards  the  door  at  the 
back  of  the  grotto. 
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"  '  Where  are  you  taking  me  ? '  cried 
the  poor  girl. 

"  '  Come  with  me — come  along !' 

"  'Never!'  cried  she,  struggling. 

"  '  What !  You  won't  go  with  me  V ' 

"'No;  why  should  I?  I  detest 
you.  You  carried  me  off  by  force.  I 
won't  follow  you.  Ernest,  Ernest, 
here!' 

"'Ernest!'  muttered  the  captain. 
"Ha!  Tis  you,  then,  who  betrayed 
usV 

"  '  M.  Louet !'  cried  Zephyrine,  '  if 
you  are  a  man,  help  me ! ' 

"  I  saw  the  blade  of  a  poniard  glitter. 
I  had  no  weapon,  but  I  seized  my 
bass  by  the  handle,  and,  raising  it  in 
the  air,  let  it  fall  with  such  violence 
on  the  captain's  skull,  that  the  back 
of  the  instrument  was  smashed  in,  and 
the  bandit's  head  disappeared  in  the 
•interior  of  the  bass.  Either  the  vio- 
lence of  the  blow,  or  the  novelty  of 
finding  his  head  in  a  bass,  so  asto- 
nished the  captain  that  he  let  go  his 
hold  of  Zephyrine,  at  the  same  time 
uttering  a  roar  like  that  of  a  mad  bull. 

"  '  Zephyrine  !  Zephyrine  !'  cried  a 
voice  outside. 

"'Ernest!'  answered  the  young 
.girl,  darting  out  of  the  grotto. 

"  I  followed  her,  terrified  at  my  own 
exploit.  She  was  already  clasped  in 
the  arms  of  her  lover. 

"  '  In  there,'  cried  the  young  officer 
to  a  party  of  soldiers  who  just  then 
came  up.  '  He  is  in  there.  Bring 
him  out,  dead  or  alive.' 

"  They  rushed  in,  but  the  broken 
bass  was  all  they  found.  The  captain 
had  escaped  by  the  other  door. 

"  On  our  way  to  the  house  we  saw 
ten  or  twelve  dead  bodies.  One  was 
lying  on  the  steps  leading  to  the  door. 

'"Take  away  this  carrion,'  said 
Ernest. 

"  Two  soldiers  turned  the  body  over. 
It  was  the  last  of  the  Beaumanoirs. 

"  We  remained  but  a  few  minutes  at 
the  house,  and  then  Zephyrine  and 
myself  got  into  a  carriage  and  set  out, 
escorted  by  M.  Ernest  and  a  dozen 
men.  I  did  not  forget  to  carry  off  my 
hundred  crowns,  my  fowling-piece,  and 
game-bag.  As  to  my  poor  bass,  the  cap- 
tain's head  had  completely  spoiled  it. 


"  After  an  hour's  drive,  we  came  in 
sight  of  a  large  city  with  an  enor- 
mous dome  in  the  middle  of  it.  It 
was  Rome. 

"  '  And  did  you  see  the  Pope,  M. 
Louet?' 

"  '  At  that  time  he  was  at  Fontain- 
bleau,  but  I  saw  him  afterwards,  and 
his  successor  too ;  for  M.  Ernest  got 
me  an  appointment  as  bass -player  at 
the  Teatro  de  la  Valle,  and  I  remain- 
ed there  till  the  year  1830.  When  I 
at  last  returned  to  Marseilles,  they 
did  not  know  me  again,  and  for  some 
time  refused  to  give  me  back  my  place 
in  the  orchestra,  under  pretence  that 
I  was  not  myself.' 

"  '  And  Mademoiselle  Zephyrine  ? ' 

"  '  I  heard  that  she  married  M.  Er- 
nest, whose  other  name  I  never  knew, 
arid  that  he  became  a  general,  and  she 
a  very  great  lady." 

"  '  And  Captain  Tonino  ?  Did  you 
hear  nothing  more  of  him  ? ' 

"  '  Three  years  afterwards  he  came 
to  the  theatre  in  disguise  ;  was  recog- 
nised, arrested,  and  hung.' 

"  '  And  thus  it  was,  sir,'  concluded 
M.  Louet,  '  that  a  thrush  led  me  into 
Italy,  and  caused  me  to  pass  twenty 
years  at  Rome.' " 

And  so  ends  the  thrush-hunt.  One 
word  at  parting,  to  qualify  any  too 
sweeping  commendation  we  may  have- 
bestowed  on  M.  Dumas  in  the  early 
part  of  this  paper.  While  we  fully 
exonerate  his  writings  from  the  charge 
of  grossness,  and  recognize  the  ab- 
sence of  those  immoral  and  pernicious 
tendencies  which  disfigure  the  works 
of  many  gifted  French  writers  of  the 
day,  we  would  yet  gladly  see  him  ab- 
stain from  the  somewhat  too  Decame- 
ronian  incidents  and  narratives  with 
which  he  occasionally  varies  his  pages. 
That  he  is  quite  independent  of  such 
meretricious  aids,  is  rendered  evident 
by  his  entire  avoidance  of  them  in 
some  of  his  books,  which  are  not  on 
that  account  a  whit  the  less  piquant. 
With  this  single  reservation,  we  should 
hail  with  pleasure  the  appearance  on 
our  side  the  Channel  of  a  few  such 
sprightly  and  amusing  writers  as  Alex- 
ander Dumas. 
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HIGH  LIFE  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY. 


THE  volumes  of  which  we  are  about 
to  give  fragments  and  anecdotes,  con- 
tain a  portion  of  the  letters  addressed 
to  a  man  of  witty  memory,  whose 
existence  was  passed  almost  exclu- 
sively among  men  and  women  of  rank ; 
his  life,  in  the  most  expressive  sense 
of  the  word,  West  End ;  and  even  in 
that  West  End,  his  chief  haunt  St 
James's  Street.  Parliament  and  the 
Clubs  divided  his  day,  and  often  his 
night.  The  brilliant  roues,  the  steady 
gamesters,  the  borough  venders,  and 
the  lordly  ex-members  of  ex-cabinets, 
were  the  only  population  of  whose 
living  and  breathing  he  suffered  him- 
self to  have  any  cognizance.  In  re- 
verse of  Gray's  learned  mouse,  eating 
its  way  through  the  folios  of  an  an- 
cient library — and  to  whom 

"  A  river  or  a  sea  was  but  a  dish  of  tea, 
And  a  kingdom  bread  and  butter, " 

to  George  Selwyn,  the  world  and  all 
that  it  inhabits,  were  concentrated  in 
Charles  Fox,  William  Pitt,  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  the  circle  of 
men  of  pleasantry,  loose  lives,  and 
vivacious  temperaments,  who,  with 
whatever  diminishing  lustre,  revolved 
round  them. 

Of  the  City  of  London,  Selwyn 
probably  had  heard ;  for  though  fixed 
to  one  spot,  he  was  a  man  fond  of  col- 
lecting curious  knowledge ;  but  nothing 
short  of  proof  positive  kcan  ever  con- 
vince us  that  he  had  passed  Temple 
Bar.  He,  of  course,  knew  that  there 
were  such  things  on  the  globe  as  mer- 
chants and  traders,  because  their  con- 
cerns were  occasionally  talked  of  in 
"  the  House,"  where,  however,  he 
heard  as  little  as  possible  about  them  ; 
for  in  the  debates  of  the  time  he  took 
no  part  but  that  of  a  listener,  and  even 
then  he  abridged  the  difficulty,  by  ge- 
nerally sleeping -through  the  sitting. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  the  only  rival 
of  Lord  North  in  the  happy  faculty 
of  falling  into  a  sound  slumber  at  the 
moment  when  any  of  those  dreary 
persons,  who  chiefly  speak  on  such 


subjects,  was  on  his  legs.  St  James's, 
and  the  talk  of  St  James's,  were  his 
business,  his  pleasures,  the  exciters  of 
his  wit,  and  the  rewarders  of  his  toil. 
He  had  applied  the  art  of  French 
cookery  to  the  rude  material  of  the 
world,  and  refined  and  reduced  all 
things  into  a  sauce  piquante — all  its 
realities  were  concentrated  in  essences ; 
and,  disdaining  the  grosser  tastes  of 
mankind,  he  lived  upon  the  aroma  of 
high  life  —  an  epicure  even  among 
epicures  ;  yet  not  an  indolent  enjoy er 
of  the  luxuries  of  his  condition,  but  a 
keen,  restless,  and  eager  student  of 
pleasurable  sensations — an  Apicius, 
polished  by  the  manners,  and  furnished 
with  the  arts  of  the  most  self-enjoy- 
ing condition  of  mankind,  that  of  an 
English  gentleman  of  fortune  in  the 
18th  century. 

We  certainly  are  not  the  champions 
of  this  style  of  life.  We  think  that 
man  has  other  matters  to  consider  than 
pates  and  consommes,  the  flavour  of  his 
Burgundy  and  pines,  or  even  the  bons- 
mots  of  his  friends.  We  are  afraid 
that  we  must,  after  all,  regard  the 
whole  Selwyn  class  as  little  better 
than  the  brutes  in  their  stables,  or  on 
their  hearth-rugs ;  with  the  advantage 
to  the  brutes  of  following  their  natural 
appetites,  having  no  twinges  of  either 
conscience  or  the  gout,  and  not  being 
from  time  to  time  stripped  by  their 
friends,  or  plundered  by  the  Jews. 
The  closing  hours  of  the  horse  or  the 
dog  are  also,  perhaps,  more  complacent 
in  general,  and  their  deaths  are  less  a 
matter  of  rejoicing  to  those  who  are  to 
succeed  to  their  mangers  and  cushions. 
Of  higher  and  more  startling  contem- 
plations, this  is  not  the  place  to  speak. 
If  such  men  shall  yet  have  the  power 
of  looking  down  from  some  remoter 
planet  on  their  idle,  empty,  and  self- 
indulgent  course  in  our  own,  perhaps 
they  would  rejoice  to  have  exchanged 
with  the  lot  of  him  whose  bread  was 
earned  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  yet 
who  had  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  sta- 
tion ;  and  whose  hand  had  been  with- 
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held  by  necessity  from  that  banquet, 
where  all  the  nobler  purposes  of  life 
were  forgotten,  and  where  the  senses 
absorbed  the  higher  nature.  Still,  we 
admit  that  these  are  topics  on  which  no 
man  ought  to  judge  the  individual  with 
severity.  We  have  spoken  only  of  the 
class.  The  individual  may  have  had 
virtues  of  which  the  world  can  know 
nothing ;  he  may  have  been  liberal, 
affectionate,  and  zealous,  when  his 
feelings  were  once  awakened;  his  purse 
may  have  dried  many  a  tear,  and 
soothed  many  a  pulse  of  secret  suffer- 
ing. It  is,  at  all  events,  more  kindly 
to  speak  of  poor  human  nature  with 
fellow  feeling  for  those  exposed  to  the 
strong  temptations  of  fortune,  than  to 
establish  an  arrogant  comparison  be- 
tween the  notorious  errors  of  others, 
a 'id  the  secret  failures  of  our  own. 

But  we  have  something  to  settle  with 
Mr  Jesse.  He  is  alive,  and  there- 
fore may  be  instructed ;  he  is  making 
books  with  great  rapidity,  and  there- 
fore may  be  advantageously  warned 
of  the  perils  of  book-making.  The 
title  of  his  volumes  has  altogether  de- 
ceived us.  We  shall  not  charge  him 
with  intending  this  ;  but  it  has  un- 
questionably had  the  effect.  "  George 
Selwyn  and  his  contemporaries."  We 
opened  the  volumes,  expecting  to  find 
our  witty  clubbist  in  every  page; 
George  in  his  full  expansion,  "in  his 
armour  as  he  lived ; "  George,  every 
inch  a  wit,  glittering  before  us  in  his 
full  court  suit,  in  his  letters,  his  anec- 
dotes, his  whims,  his  odd  views  of 
mankind,  his  caustic  sneerings  at  the 
glittering  world  round  him  ;  an  epis- 
tolary IB.,  turning  every  thing  into 
the  pleasant  food  of  his  pen  and  pun- 
gency. But  we  cannot  discover  any 
letters  from  him,  excepting  a  few  very 
trifling  ones  of  his  youth.  We  have 
letters  from  all  sorts  of  persons,  great 
lords  and  little,  statesmen  and  tra- 
vellers, placemen  and  place-hunters ; 
and  amusing  enough  many  of  them 
are.  Walpole  furnishes  some  sketches, 
and  nothing  can  be  better.  In  fact 
the  volumes  exhibit,  not  George  Sel- 
wyn, the  only  one  whose  letters  we 
should  have  cared  to  see,  but  those 
who  wrote  to  him.  And  the  dis- 
appointment is  not  the  less,  that  in 
those  letters  constant  allusions  are 
made  to  his  "  sparkling,  delightful, 
sportive,  characteristic,  &c.  &c.,  epis- 
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ties."  Great  ladies  constantly  urge 
him  to  write  to  them.  Maids,  wives, 
and  widows,  pour  out  a  stream  of 
perpetual  laudation.  Men  of  rank, 
men  of  letters,  men  at  home,  and  men 
abroad,  unite  in  one  common  supplica- 
tion for  "  London  news"  re'chauffeed, 
spiced,  and  served  up,  by  the  perfect 
cuisinerie  of  George's  art  of  story-tell- 
ing ;  like  the  horse-leech's  two  daugh- 
ters, the  cry  is,  u  Give,  give."  And 
this  is  what  we  wanted  to  see.  Sel- 
wyn, the  whole  Selwyn,  and  nothing 
but  Selwyn. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  preface 
which  talks  in  this  wise : — 

"  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  George  Selwyn,  to  pre- 
serve not  only  every  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  his  correspondents  during 
the  course  of  his  long  life,  but  also  the 
most  trifling  notes  and  memoranda. 
To  this  peculiarity,  the  reader  is  in- 
debted for  whatever  amusement  ha 
may  derive  from  the  perusal  of  these 
volumes.  The  greater  portion  of  their 
contents  consists  of  letters  addressed 
to  Selwyn,  by  persons  who,  in  their 
day,  moved  in  the  first  circles  of  wit, 
genius,  and  fashion." 

We  have  thus  let  Mr  Jesse  speak 
for  himself.  If  the  public  are  satis- 
fied, so  let  it  be.  But  people  seldom 
read  prefaces.  The  title  is  the  thing, 
and  that  title  is,  "  George  Selwyn  and 
his  contemporaries."  If  it  had  been 
"  Letters  of  the  contemporaries  of 
George  Selwyn,'"  we  should  have  un- 
derstood the  matter. 

Still  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  the  volumes.  They  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  pleasant  matter ; 
and  the  letters  are  evidently,  in  general, 
the  work  of  a  higher  order  of  persons 
than  the  world  has  often  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  in  their  deshabille.  The 
Persian  proverb,  which  accounted  for 
the  fragrance  of  a  pebble  by  its  having 
lain  beside  the  rose,  has  been  in  some 
degree  realized  in  these  pages.  They 
are  evidently  of  the  Selwyn  school ; 
and  if  he  is  not  here  witty  himself, 
he  is,  like  the  "fat  knight,"  the  cause 
of  wit  in  others.  We  are  enjoying  a 
part  of  the  feast  which  his  science  had 
cooked,  and  then  distributed  to  his 
friends  to  figure  as  the  chefs-d'oeuvre 
of  their  own  tables.  At  all  events, 
though  often  on  trifling  subjects,  and 
often  not  worth  preserving^  they  vin- 
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dicate  on  the  whole  the  claim  of  Eng- 
lish letter-writing  to  European  supe- 
riority. Taking  Walpole  as  the  head, 
and  nothing  can  be  happier  than  his 
mixture  of  keen  remark,  intelligent 
knowledge  of  his  time,  high-bred  ease 
of  language,  and  exquisite  point  and 
polish  of  anecdote ;  his  followers,  even 
in  these  few  volumes,  show  that  there 
were  many  men,  even  in  the  midst  of 
all  the  practical  business  and  nervous 
agitation  of  public  life,  not  unworthy 
of  their  master.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  there  have  been  hundreds  of  per- 
sons, and  thousands  of  letters,  which 
might  equally  contribute  to  this  most 
interesting,  and  sometimes  most  bril- 
liant, portion  of  our  literature.  The 
French  lay  claim  to  superiority  in  this 
as  in  every  thing  else ;  but  we  must 
acknowledge  that  it  is  with  some  toil 
we  have  ever  read  the  boasted  letters 
of  De  Sevigne — often  pointed,  and  al- 
ways elegant,  they  are  too  often  fri- 
volous, and  almost  always  local.  We 
are  sick  of  the  adorable  Grignan,  and 
her  "  belle  chevelure."  The  letters 
of  DuDeffand,  Espinasse,  Roland,  and 
even  of  De  Stael,  though  always  ex- 
hibiting ability,  are  too  hard  or  too 
hot,  too  fierce  or  too  fond,  for  our 
tastes ;  they  are  also  so  evidently 
intended  for  any  human  being  except 
the  one  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
or  rather  for  all  human  beings — they 
were  so  palpably  "  private  effusions" 
for  the  public  ear — sentiments  stereo- 
typed, and  sympathies  for  the  circu- 
lating library — that  they  possessed  as 
little  the  interest  as  the  character  of 
correspondence. 

Voltaire's  letters  are  always  spirited. 
That  extraordinary  man  could  do  no- 
thing on  which  his  talent  was  not 
marked; but  his  letters  are  epigrammes 
— all  is  sacrificed  to  point,  and  all  is 
written  for  the  salons  of  Paris. 
What  Talleyrand's  might  be,  we  can 
imagine  from  the  singular  subtlety 
and  universal  knowledge  of  that  most 
dexterous  player  of  the  most  diflicult 
game  which  was  ever  on  the  diplo- 
matic cards.  But  as  his  definition 
of  the  excellence  of  a  letter  was — 
"  to  say  any  thing,  but  mean  nothing," 
we  must  give  up  the  hope  of  his  con- 
tribution. Grimm's  volumes  are,  after 
all,  the  only  collection  which  belongs 
to  the  style  of  letters  to  which  we 
allude.  They  are  amusing  and  anec- 
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dotical,  and,  in  our  conception,  by 
much  the  most  intelligent  French  cor- 
respondence that  has  fallen  into  our 
hands.  But  they  are  too  evidently 
the  work  of  a  man  writing  as  a  task, 
gathering  the  Parisian  news  as  a  part 
of  his  profession,  and  in  fact  sending  a 
daily  newspaper  to  his  German  patron. 
Of  the  German  epistolary  litera- 
ture we  have  seen  nothing  which 
approaches  to  the  excellence  of  the 
English  school.  The  conception  is 
generally  vague,  vapourish,  and  meta- 
physical. And  this  predominates 
absurdly  through  all  its  classes.  The 
poet  prides  himself  on  being  as  much 
a  dreamer  in  his  prose  as  in  his  poetry ; 
the  scholar  is  proud  of  being  per- 
plexed and  pedantic ;  the  statesman 
is  naturally  immersed  in  that  proble- 
matic style,  which  belongs  to  the 
secrecy  of  despotic  governments,  and 
to  the  stiffness  of  circles  where  all  is 
etiquette.  But  Walpole  and  his  tribe 
have  fashion  wholly  to  themselves, 
and  possess  force  without  heaviness, 
and  elegance  without  effeminacy. 

We  are  strongly  tempted  to  ask, 
whether  there  may  not  be  letters  of 
the  gay,  the  refined,  and  the  sparkling 
George  Canning.  He  was  constantly 
writing ;  knew  every  thing  and  every 
body;  was  engaged  in  all  the  high 
transactions  of  his  time ;  saw  human 
nature  in  all  possible  shades ;  and  was 
a  man  whose  talent,  though  capable 
of  very  noble  efforts  "  on  compulsion," 
yet  naturally  loved  a  more  level  rank 
of  times  and  things.  It  is  perfectly 
true  to  human  experience,  that  there 
are  minds,  which,  like  caged  nightin- 
gales and  canary-birds,  though  their 
wings  were  formed  with  the  faculty 
of  cleaving  the  clouds,  yet  pass  a  per- 
fectly contented  existence  within  their 
wires,  and  sing  as  cheerfully  in  return 
for  their  water  and  seeds,  as  if  they 
had  the  range  of  the  horizon.  Can- 
ning's whole  song  for  thirty  years  was 
in  one  cage  or  another,  and  he  sang 
with  equal  cheerfulness  in  them  all. 
The  moral  of  all  this  is,  that  we  wish 
Mr  Jesse,  or  any  one  else,  to  applV 
himself,  without  delay,  to  the  deposi- 
taries of  George  Canning's  familiar 
correspondence,  and  give  his  pleasant, 
piquant,  and  graceful  letters  (for  we 
are  sure  that  they  are  all  these)  to 
the  world. 
Lord  Dudley's  letters  have  disap- 
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pointed  every  body :  but  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  we  have  only  a  small 
portion  of  them ;  that  they  were  writ- 
ten to  a  college  tutor,  a  not  very  ex- 
citing species  of  correspondent  at  any 
time,  and  who  in  this  instance  having 
nothing  to  give  back,  and  plodding 
his  way  through  the  well-meant  mo- 
notony of  college  news,  allowed  poor 
Lord  Dudley  not  much  more  chance 
of  brilliancy,  than  a  smart  drummer 
might  have  of  producing  a  reveille  on 
an  unbraced  drum.  We  must  live  in 
hope. 

Lord  Holland,  we  think,  might,  as 
the  sailors  say,  "  loom  out  large." 
The  life  of  that  ancient  Whig  having 
been  chiefly  employed  in  telling  other 
men's  stories  over  his  own  table — and 
much  better  employed,  too,  than  in 
talking  his  original  follies  in  public — a 
tolerable  selection  from  his  journals 
might  furnish  some  variety ;  for  when 
Whigs  are  cased  up  no  longer  in  the 
stiff  braces  and  battered  armour  of 
their  clique,  they  may  occasionally  be 
amusing  men.  But  Walpole  still 
reigns:  his  whims,  his  flirtings,  his 
frivolities  will  disappear  with  his  old 
china  and  trifling  antiquities  ;  but  his 
best  letters  will  always  be  the  best  of 
their  kind  among  men. 

George  Selwyn  was  a  man  of 
fashionable  life  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  century,  or  perhaps  we  may 
more  justly  say,  he  was  a  man  of 
fashionable  life  for  the  seventy-two 
years  of  his  existence ;  for,  from  his 
cradle,  he  lived  among  that  higher 
order  of  mankind  who  were  entitled  to 
do  nothing,  to  enjoy  themselves,  and 
alternately  laugh  at,  and  look  down 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world.  His 
family  were  opulent,  and  naturally  as- 
sociated with  rank;  for  his  father  had 
been  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of 
Maiiborough — a  great  distinction  even 
in  that  brilliant  age  ;  and  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  a  general  officer, 
and  woman  of  the  bedchamber  to 
Queen  Caroline.  She  is  recorded  as  a 
woman  of  talents,  and  peculiarly  of 
wit;  qualities  which  seem  frequently 
connected  with  long  life,  perhaps  as 
bearing  some  relation  to  that  good- 
humour  which  undoubtedly  tends  to 
lengthen  the  days  of  both  man  and 
woman.  If  the  theory  be  true,  that 
the  intellect  of  the  offspring  depends 
upon  the  mother,  the  remarkable  wit 


of  George  Selwyn  may  be  adduced  in 
evidence  of  the  position. 

George,  born  in  1719,  was  sent, 
like  the  sons  of  all  the  court  gentle- 
men of  his  age  and  of  our  own,  to 
Eton.  After  having  there  acquired 
classics,  aristocracy,  and  cricket,  all 
consummated  at  Oxford,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  go  through  the  last  per- 
formance of  fashionable  education, 
and  give  himself  the  final  polish  for 
St  James's ;  he  proceeded  to  make 
the  tour  of  Europe.  What  induced 
him  to  recommence  his  boyhood,  by 
returning  to  Oxford  at  the  ripe  age 
of  twenty-five,  is  among  the  secrets 
of  his  career,  as  also  is  the  occa- 
sion of  his  being  expelled  from  the 
university ;  if  that  occasion  is  not  to 
be  found  in  some  of  the  burlesques  of 
religion  which  he  had  learned  amongst 
the  fashionable  infidels  of  the  Con- 
tinent, similar  to  those  enacted  by 
Wilkes  in  his  infamous  monkery.  But 
every  thing  in  his  career  equally  ex- 
hibits the  times.  At  an  age  when  he 
was  fit  for  nothing  else,  he  was  con- 
sidered fit  to  receive  the  salary  of  a 
sinecure ;  and,  at  twenty-one,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  brace  of  offices  at  the 
mint.  His  share  of  the  duty  consist- 
ed of  his  enjoying  the  weekly  dinners 
of  the  establishment,  and  signing  the 
receipts  for  his  quarter's  pay. 

Within  a  few  years  more,  he  came 
into  parliament;  and  in  his  thirty- 
second  year,  by  the  death  of  his  father 
and  elder  brother,  he  succeeded  to  the 
family  estates,  consisting  of  three 
handsome  possessions,  one  of  which 
had  the  additional  value  of  returning 
a  member  to  parliament.  Nor  was 
this  all ;  for  his  influence  in  Glouces- 
tershire enabled  him  to  secure,  during 
many  years,  his  own  seat  for  Glouces- 
ter, thus  rendering  his  borough  dis- 
posable ;  and  thus,  master  of  a  heredi- 
tary fortune,  an  easy  sinecurist,  the 
possessor  of  two  votes,  and  the  influ- 
encer  of  the  third — a  man  of  family,  a 
man  of  connexion,  and  a  man  of  the 
court — George  Selwyn  began  a  path 
strewed  with  down  and  rose  leaves. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages, 
George  Selwyn  evidently  possessed  a 
very  remarkable  subtlety  and  plea- 
santry of  understanding ;  that  combi- 
nation which  alone  produces  true  wit, 
or  which,  perhaps,  would  be  the  best 
definition  of  wit  itself;  for  subtlety 
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alone  may  excite  uneasy  sensations 
in  the  hearer,  and  pleasantry  alone 
may  often  be  vulgar.  But  the  acute- 
ness  which  detects  the  absurd  of 
things,  and  the  pleasantry  which 
throws  a  good-humoured  colouring 
over  the  acuteness,  form  all  that  de- 
lights us  in  wit. 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  the  opinion  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  this  is  the 
true  criterion  after  all,  Selwyn's  wit 
must  have  been  of  the  very  first  order 
in  a  witty  age.  Walpole  is  full  of 
him.  Walpole  himself,  a  wit,  and  in- 
finitely jealous  of  every  rival  in  every 
thing  on  which  he  fastened  his  fame, 
from  a  picture  gallery  down  to  a  snuff- 
box, or  from  a  history  down  to  an 
epigram,  bows  down  to  him  with  al- 
most Persian  idolatry.  His  letters  are 
alive  with  George  Selwyn.  The  bons- 
mots  which  Selwyn  carelessly  dropped 
in  his  morning  walk  through  St 
James's  Street,  are  carefully  picked  up 
by  Walpole,  and  planted  in  his  corre- 
spondence, like  exotics  in  a  green- 
house. The  careless  brilliancies  of  con- 
versation, which  the  one  threw  loose 
about  the  club-rooms  of  the  Court 
End,  are  collected  by  the  other,  and 
reset  by  this  dexterous  jeweller,  for 
the  sparklings  and  ornaments  of  his 
stock  in  trade  with  posterity. 

Yet  it  may  reconcile  those  less  gift- 
ed by  nature  and  fortune  to  their  me- 
diocrity ;  to  know  that  those  singular 
advantages  by  no  means  constitute 
happiness,  usefulness,  moral  dignity, 
or  even  public  respect.  Selwyn,  as 
the  French  Abbe  said,  "  had  nothing  to 
do,  and  he  did  it."  His  possession  of 
fortune  enabled  him  to  be  a  lounger 
through  life,  and  he  lounged  accord- 
ingly. The  conversations  of  the  clubs 
supplied  him  with  the  daily  toys  of  his 
mind,  and  he  never  sought  more  sub- 
stantial employment.  Though  nearly 
fifty  years  in  parliament,  he  was  known 
only  as  a  silent  voter;  and,  after  a  life 
of  seventy-two  years,  he  died,  leaving 
three  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of 
his  savings  to  a  girl  who  was  not  his 
daughter ;  and  the  chief  part  of  his 
estates  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
an  old  man  already  plethoric  with 
wealth,  of  which  he  had  never  known 
the  use,  and  already  dying. 

His  passion  for  attending  execu- 
tions was  notorious  and  unaccount- 
able, except  on  the  ground  of  that 


love  of  excitement  which  leads  others 
to  drinking  or  the  gaming-table. 
Those  sights,  from  which  human  na- 
ture shrinks,  appear  to  have  been 
sought  for  by  Selwyn  with  an  eager- 
ness resembling  enjoyment.  This 
strange  propensity  was  frequently 
laughed  at  by  his  friends.  Alluding 
to  the  practice  of  criminals  dropping 
a  handkerchief  as  a  signal  for  the  exe- 
cutioner, says  Walpole,  "  George 
never  thinks,  but  a  la  tete  tranches. 
He  came  to  town  the  other  day  to 
have  a  tooth  drawn,  and  told  the  man 
that  he  would  drop  his  handkerchief 
for  the  signal." 

Another  characteristic  anecdote  is 
told  on  this  subject.  When  the  first 
Lord  Holland,  a  man  of  habitual  plea- 
santry, was  confined  to  his  bed,  he 
heard  that  Selwyn,  who  had  been  an 
old  friend,  had  called  to  enquire  for 
his  health.  "  The  next  time  Mr  Sel- 
wyn calls,"  said  he,  u  show  him  up; 
if  I  am  alive,  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
see  him ;  and,  if  I  am  dead,  he  will  be 
delighted  to  see  me." 

Walpole  says,  after  telling  a  story 
of  one  Arthur  Moore,  "  I  told  this  the 
other  day  to  George  Selwyn,  whose 
passion  is  to  see  corpses  and  execu- 
tions. He  replied,  '  that  Arthur 
Moore  had  his  coffin  chained  to  that 
of  his  mistress.' 

"  Said  I,  '  How  do  you  know?' 

"  *  Why,  I — I  saw  them  the  other 
day  in  a  vault  in  St  Giles's.' 

"  George  was  walking  this  week  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  Lord  Aber- 
gavenny,  and  met  the  man  who  shows 
the  tombs.  '  Oh,  your  servant,  Mr 
Selwyn ;  I  expected  to  have  seen  you 
here  the  other  day,  when  the  old 
Duke  of  Kichmond's  body  was  taken 
up.' "  Walpole  then  mentions  Selwyn's 
going  to  see  Cornberry,  with  Lord 
Abergavenny  and  a  pretty  Mrs  Frere, 
who  were  in  some  degree  attached  to 
each  other. 

"  Do  you  know  what  you  missed  in 
the  other  room  ?  "  said  Selwyn  to  the 
lady.  "  Lord  Holland's  picture." 

"  Well,  what  is  Lord  Holland  to 
me?" 

"  Why,  do  you  know,"  said  he, 
"  my  Lord  Holland's  body  lies  in  the 
same  vault,  in  Kensington  church, 
with  my  Lord  Abergavenny's  mother." 

Walpole,  speaking  of  the  share 
which  he  had  in  capturing  a  house- 
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breaker,  says,  "  I  dispatched  a  courier 
to  White's  in  search  of  George  Sel- 
wyn.  It  happened  that  the  drawer 
who  received  my  message  had  very 
lately  been  robbed  himself,  and  had 
the  wound  fresh  in  his  memory.  He 
stalked  up  into  the  club  -room,  and 
with  a  hollow  trembling  voice,  said, 
4  Mr  Selwyn,  Mr  Walpole's  compli- 
ments to-  you,  and  he  has  got  a  house- 
breaker for  you.'" 

But  some  of  his  practical  plea- 
santries were  very  amusing.  Lady 
Townshend,  a  woman  of  wit,  but,  in 
some  points  of  character,  a  good 
deal  scandalized,  was  supposed  to 
have  taken  refuge  from  her  recol- 
lections in  Popery.  "  On  Sunday 
last,"  says  Walpole,  "  as  George  was 
strolling  home  to  dinner,  he  saw  my 
Lady  Townshend's  coach  stop  at  Ca- 
raccioli's  chapel.  He  watched;  saw 
her  go  in  ;  her  footman  laughed  ;  he 
followed.  She  went  up  to  the  altar  ; 
a  woman  brought  her  a  cushion  ;  she 
knelt,  crossed  herself,  and  prayed. 
He  stole  up,  and  knelt  by  her.  Con- 
ceive her  face,  if  you  can,  when  she 
turned  and  found  him  close  to  her.  In 
his  demure  voice,  he  said,  '  Pray, 
ma'am,  how  long  has  your  ladyship 
left  the  pale  of  our  church?'  She 
looked  furies,  and  made  no  answer. 
Next  day  he  went  to  see  her,  and  she 
turned  it  off  upon  curiosity.  But  is 
any  thing  more  natural  ?  No  ;  she 
certainly  means  to  go  armed  with 
every  viaticum  :  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  one  hand,  Methodism  in  the 
other,  and  the  Host  in  her  mouth." 

Every  one  knows  that  bons-mols  are 
apt  to  lose  a  great  deal  by  transmis- 
sion. It  has  been  said  that  the  time 
is  one-half  of  the  merit,  and  the  man- 
ner the  other;  thus  leaving  nothing 
for  the  wit.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
wit  so  often  depends  upon  both,  as  to 
leave  the  best  bon-mot  comparatively 
flat  in  the  recital.  With  this  pallia- 
tive we  may  proceed.  Walpole,  re- 
marking to  Selwyu  one  day,  at  a  time 
of  considerable  popular  discontent, 
that  the  measures  of  government  were 
as  feeble  and  confused  as  in  the  reign 
of  the  first  Georges,  and  saying, 
"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun."  u  No,"  replied  Selwyn,  u  nor 
under  the  grandson." 

Selwyn  one  day  observing  Wilkes, 
who  was  constantly  verging  on  libel, 
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listening  attentively  to  the  king's 
speech,  said  to  him,  "May  Heaven 
preserve  the  ears  you  lend ! "  an  allu- 
sion to  the  lines  of  the  Dunciad — 


"  Yet,  oh,  my  sons,  a  father's  words  at- 
tend; 

So  may  the  fates  preserve  the  ear* 
you  lend." 

The  next  is  better.  A  man  named 
Charles  Fox  having  been  executed, 
the  celebrated  Charles  asked  Selwyn 
whether  he  had  been  present  at  the 
execution  as  usual.  u  No,"  was  the 
keen  reply,  "  I  make  a  point  of  never 
attending  rehearsals." 

Fox  and  General  Fitzpatrick  at 
one  time  lodged  in  the  house  of  Mac- 
kay,  an  oilman  in  Piccadilly,  a  singu- 
lar residence  for  two  men  of  the  first 
fashion.  Somebody,  probably  in  allu- 
sion to  their  debts,  observed  that  such 
lodgers  would  be  the  ruin  of  Mackay. 
"  No,"  said  Selwyn,  "  it  will  make 
his  fortune.  He  may  boast  of  having 
the  first  pickles  in  London." 

Nonchalant  manners  were  the  tone 
of  the  time ;  and  to  cut  one's  country 
acquaintance  (a  habit  learned  among 
the  French  noblesse)  was  high  breed- 
ing. An  old  haunter  of  the  pump- 
room  in  Bath,  who  had  frequently 
conversed  with  Selwyn  in  his  visits 
there,  meeting  him  one  day  in  St 
James's  Street,  attempted  to  approach 
him  with  his  usual  familiarity.  Sel- 
wyn passed  him  as  if  he  had  never 
seen  him  before.  His  old  acquaint- 
ance followed  him,  and  said,  u  Sir, 
you  knew  me  very  well  in  Bath." 
"  Well,  sir,"  replied  Selwyn,  "  in  Bath 
I  may  possibly  know  you  again,"  and 
walked  on. 

When  High  Life  Below  Stairs  was 
announced,  Selwyn  expressed  a  wish 
to  be  present  at  its  first  night.  "  I 
shall  go,"  said  he,  "  because  I  am 
tired  of  low  life  above  stairs." 

One  of  the  waiters  at  Arthur's  had 
committed  a  felony,  and  was  sent  to 
jail.  "I  am  shocked  at  the  commit- 
tal," said  Selwyn;  "what  a  horrid 
idea  the  fellow  will  give  of  us  to  the 
people  in  Newgate." 

Bruce's  Abyssinian  stories  were  for 
a  long  time  the  laugh  of  London. 
Somebody  at  a  dinner  once  asked  him, 
whether  he  had  seen  any  relics  of 
musical  instruments  among  the  Abys- 
sinians,  or  any  thing  in  the  style  of 
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the  ancient  sculptures  of  the  Thebaid. 
"  I  think  I  saw  one  lyre  there,"  was 
the  answer.  "  Ay,"  sa}rs  Selwyn  to 
his  neighbour,  "  and  that  one  left  the 
country  along  with  him." 

Selwyn  did  not  always  spare  his 
friends.  When  Fox's  pecuniary  affairs 
were  in  a  state  of  ruin,  and  a  sub- 
scription was  proposed ;  one  of  the 
subscribers  said,  that  their  chief  diffi- 
culty was  to  know  "  how  Fox  would 
take  it."  Selwyn,  who  knew  that  ne- 
cessity has  nothing  to  do  with  deli- 
cacies of  this  order,  replied,  "  Take  it, 
why,  quarterly  to  be  sure  ! " 

Mr  Jesse's  anecdotes  are  generally 
well  told,  but  their  version  is  some- 
times different  from  ours.  Selwyn 
was  one  day  walking  up  St  James's 
Street  with  Lord  Pembroke,  when  a 
couple  of  sweeps  brushed  against 
them.  "  Impudent  rascals !"  exclaim- 
ed Lord  Pembroke.  "  The  sovereignty 
of  the  people,"  said  Selwyn.  "  But 
such  dirty  dogs,"  said  Pembroke. 
'"'  Full  dress  for  the  court  of  St  Giles's," 
said  Selwyn,  with  a  bow  to  their  sable 
majesties. 

But  Selwyn,  with  all  his  affability 
ancj.  pleasantry,  had  his  dislikes,  and 
among  them  was  the  celebrated  Sheri- 
dan. The  extraordinary  talent  and 
early  fame  of  that  most  memorable 
and  unfortunate  man,  had  fixed  all 
eyes  upon  him  from  the  moment  of 
his  entering  into  public  life ;  and  Sel- 
wyn, who  had  long  sat  supreme  in 
wit,  probably  felt  some  fears  for  his 
throne.  At  all  events,  he  determined 
to  keep  one  place  clear  from  collision 
with  this  dangerous  wit ;  and,  on  every 
attempt  to  put  up  Sheridan's  name 
for  admission  intoBrookes's,  two  black 
balls  were  found  in  the  balloting-box, 
one  of  which  was  traced  to  Selwyn, 
while  the  other  was  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Lord  Besborough.  One  ball  being 
sufficient  to  exclude,  the  opposition 
was  fatal;  but  Fox  and  his  friends 
were  equally  determined,  on  then* 
side,  to  introduce  Sheridan;  and  for 
this  purpose  a  curious,  though  not 
very  creditable,  artifice  was  adopted. 
On  the  evening  of  the  next  ballot, 
and  while  George  and  Lord  Bes- 
borough were  waiting,  with  their 
usual  determination,  to  blackball  the 
candidate,  a  chairman  in  great  haste 
brought  in  a  note,  apparently  from 
Lady  Duncannon,  to  her  father-in- 


law  Lord  Besborough,  to  tell  him  that 
his  house  in  Cavendish  Square  was 
on  fire,  and  entreating  him  to  return 
without  a  moment's  delay.  His  lord- 
ship instantly  quitted  the  room,  and 
hurried  homewards.  Immediately 
after,  a  message  was  sent  to  George 
Selwyn  that  Miss  Fagniaui,  the  child 
whom  he  had  adopted,  and  whom  he 
supposed  to  be  his  own,  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  fit,  and  that  his  pre- 
sence was  instantly  required.  He  also 
obeyed  the  summons.  Both  had  no 
sooner  left  the  room  than  the  ballot 
was  proceeded  with,  the  two  ominous 
balls  were  not  to  be  found,  and  Sheri- 
dan was  unanimously  chosen.  In  the 
midst  of  the  triumph,  Selwyn  and 
Lord  Besborough  returned,  indignant 
at  the  trick,  but  of  course  unable  to 
find  out  its  perpetrators.  How  Sheri- 
dan and  his  Mends  looked  may  be 
imagined.  The  whole  scene  was  per- 
fectly dramatic. 

Burke's  speeches,  which  were  des- 
tined to  become  the  honour  of  his 
age,  and  the  delight  of  posterity, 
were  sometimes  negligently  receiv- 
ed by  the  house.  His  splendid  pro- 
lixity, which  was  fitter  for  an  as- 
sembly of  philosophers  than  an  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  sometimes  wearied 
mere  men  of  business,  as  much  as  his 
fine  metaphysics  sometimes  perplexed 
them ;  and  the  man  who  might  have 
sat  between  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and 
been  listened  to  with  congenial  de- 
light by  both,  was  often  left  with- 
out an  audience.  One  night,  when 
Selwyn  was  hurrying  into  the  lobby 
with  a  crowd  of  members,  a  nobleman 
coining  up  asked  him,  "Is  the  house 
up?"  "No,"  was  the  reply;  "but 
Burke  is." 

A  model  of  fashionable  life,  Selwyn 
unhappily  indulged  in  that  vice  which 
was  presumed  to  be  essential  to  the 
man  of  fashion.  The  early  gaming 
propensities  of  Charles  Fox  are  well 
known ;  he  was  ruined,  estate,  per- 
sonal fortune,  sinecures  and  rever- 
sions, and  all,  before  he  was  five  years 
in  public  life — ruined  in  every  possible 
shape  of  ruin.  There  were  times  when 
he  could  not  command  a  guinea  in  the 
world.  Yet  there  were  times  when 
he  won  immensely.  At  one  sitting  he 
carried  off  £8000,  but  in  a  few  more 
he  lost  £11,000.  He  was  a  capital 
whist  player ;  and  in  the  cool  calcula- 
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tion  of  the  clubs  on  such  subjects,  it 
was  supposed  that  he  might  have 
made  £4000  a-year,  if  he  had  ad- 
hered to  this  profitable  direction  of  his 
genius.  But,  like  many  other  great 
men,  he  mistook  his  forte,  and  disdain- 
ed all  but  the  desperation  of  hazard- 
There  he  lost  perpetually  and  prodi- 
giously, until  he  was  stripped  of  every 
thing,  and  pauperised  for  life. 

It  gives  a  strong  conception  of  the 
universality  of  this  vice,  to  find  so 
timid  and  girlish  a  nature  as  the  late 
William  Wilberforce's  initiated  into 
the  same  career. 

"  When  I  left  the  University,"  says 
Wilberforce,  in  his  later  reminiscences, 
"  so  little  did  I  know  of  general 
society,  that  I  came  up  to  London 
stored  with  arguments  to  prove  the 
authenticity  of '  Rowley's  Poems,'  (the 
academic  and  pedantic  topic  of  the 
day,)  and  now  I  was  at  once  immers- 
ed in  politics  and  fashion.  The  very 
first  time  I  went  to  Boodle's,  I  won 
twenty-five  guineas  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  I  belonged  at  this  time  to 
five  clubs,  Miles'  and  Evans',  Brookes', 
Boodle's,  White's,  and  Goosetree's. 
The  first  time  I  was  at  Brookes',  scarce- 
ly knowing  any  one,  I  joined,  from 
mere  shyness,  in  play  at  the  faro-table, 
where  George  Selwyn  kept  bank.  A 
friend  who  knew  my  inexperience, 
and  regarded  me  as  a  victim  dressed 
out  for  sacrifice,  called  to  me — '  What, 
WTilberforce,  is  that  you?'  Selwyn 
quite  resented  the  interference,  and 
turning  to  him,  said  in  his  most  ex- 
pressive tone — '  Oh,  sir,  don't  inter- 
nipt  Mr  Wilberforce,  he  could  not  be 
better  employed.'  Nothing  could  be 
more  harmonious  than  the  style  of 
those  clubs — Fox,  Sheridan,  Fitzpa- 
trick,  and  all  your  leading  men  fre- 
quented them,  and  associated  upon 
the  easiest  terms.  You  either  chatted, 
played  at  cards,  or  gambled,  as  you 
pleased." 

We  have  no  idea  of  entering  into 
any  of  the  scandals  of  the  time.  The 
lives  of  all  the  men  of  fashion  of  that 
day  were  habitually  profligate.  The 
"  Grand  Tour"  was  of  but  little  ser- 
vice to  their  morals,  and  Pope's  sar- 
castic lines  were  but  too  true. 

"  He  travell'd  Europe  round, 
And   gather 'd  every  vice   on   foreign 
ground) 
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Till  home  return'd,  and  perfectly  well- 
bred, 

With  nothing  but  a  solo  in  his  head ; 
Stolen  from  a  duel,  follow'd  by  a  nun, 
And,  if  a  borough  choose  him — not  un- 
done." 

But  this  vice  did  not  descend  among 
the  body  of  the  people.  It  was  limit- 
ed to  the  idlers  of  high  life,  and  even 
among  them  it  was  extinguished  by 
tjie  cessation  of  our  foreign  intercourse 
at  the  French  revolution ;  or  was  at 
least  so  far  withdrawn  from  the  pub- 
lic eye,  as  to  avoid  offending  the  com- 
mon decencies  of  a  moral  people. 

Selwyn  was  probably  more  cautious 
in  his  habits  than  his  contemporaries, 
for  he  survived  almost  every  man  who 
had  begun  life  with  him ;  and  he  lived 
to  a  much  greater  age  than  the  chief 
of  the  showy  characters  who  rose  into 
celebrity  during  his  career.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  January 
25,  1791.  He  had  long  relinquished 
gaming,  assigning  the  very  sufficient 
reason,  "  It  was  too  great  a  consumer 
of  four  things — time,  health,  fortune, 
and  thinking.'1'1  But  what  man  of  his 
day  escaped  the  gout,  and  the  natural 
termination  of  that  torturing  disease 
in  dropsy  ?  After  seven  years'  suffering 
from  both,  with  occasional  intervals 
of  relief,  he  sank  at  last.  Walpole, 
almost  the  only  survivor  among  his 
early  Mends,  thus  wrote  on  the  day 
of  his  expected  death  : — "  I  have 
lost,  or  am  on  the  point  of  losing,  my 
oldest  acquaintance  and  friend,  George 
Selwyn,  who  was  yesterday  at  the  ex- 
tremity. Those  misfortunes,  though 
they  can  be  so  but  for  a  short  time, 
are  very  sensible  to  the  old :  but  him 
I  loved,  not  only  for  his  infinite  wit, 
but  for  a  thousand  good  qualities." 
He  writes  a  few  days  after,  "  Poor 
Selwyn  is  gone  ;  to  my  sorrow  ;  and 
no  wonder.  Ucalegon  feels  it." 

Selwyn,  with  all  his  pleasantry,  had 
evidently  a  quick  eye  for  his  own  in- 
terest. He  contrived  to  remain  in 
parliament  for  half  a  century,  and  he 
gathered  the  emoluments  of  some  half 
dozen  snug  sinecures.  Among  those 
were  the  Registrar  of  Chancery  in 
Barbadoes,  and  surveyor-general  of 
the  lands.  Thus  he  lived  luxuriously, 
and  died  rich. 

Orator  Henley  is  niched  in  an 
early  part  of  this  correspondence. 
The  orator  was  known  in  the  last 
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century  as  a  remarkably  dirty  fel- 
low in  his  apparel,  and  still  more  so 
in  his  mind.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
gentleman,  and  had  received  a  gentle- 
man's education  at  St  John's,  Cam- 
bridge. There,  or  subsequently,  he 
acquired  Hebrew,  and  even  Persian ; 
wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Es- 
ther, in  which  he  exhibited  consider- 
able poetic  powers ;  and  finished  his 
scholastic  fame  by  a  grammar  of  ten 
languages  !  On  leaving  college,  he 
took  orders,  and  became  a  country 
curate.  But  the  decency  of  this  life 
did  not  suit  his  habits,  and  he  resol- 
ved to  try  his  chance  in  London  for 
fortune  and  fame.  Opening  a  chapel 
near  Newport  market,  Lincoln's-Inn- 
Fields,  he  harangued  twice  a-week, 
on  theological  subjects  on  Sundays, 
and  on  the  sciences  and  literature  on 
Wednesdays.  The  audience  were  ad- 
mitted by  a  shilling  ticket,  and  the 
butchers  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
for  a  while  his  great  patrons.  At 
length,  finding  his  audience  tired  of 
common  sense,  he  tried,  like  other 
charlatans  since  his  day,  the  effect  of 
nonsense.  His  manner  was  theatrical, 
his  style  eccentric,  and  his  topics  varied 
between  extravagance  and  buffoonery. 
The  history  of  such  performances  is 
invariably  the  same — novelty  is  essen- 
tial, and  novelty  must  be  attained  at 
all  risks.  He  now  professed  to  reform 
all  literature,  and  all  religion.  But 
even  this  ultimately  failed  him.  At 
length  the  butchers  deserted  him,  and, 
falling  from  one  disgrace  to  another, 
he  sank  into  dirt  and  debauchery,  and 
died  in  1750  at  the  age  of  sixty-four, 
remembered  in  the  world  only  by  being 
pilloried  in  the  Dunciad. 

"  Embrown'd  with  native  bronze,  lo  ! 

Henley  stands, 
Tuning    his   voice,   and  balancing   his 

hands ; 
How  fluent  nonsense  trickles  from  his 

tongue, 
How  sweet  the  periods  neither  said  nor 

sung. 
Still  break  the  benches,  Henley,  with  thy 

strain, 
While    Sherlock,    Hare,     and    Gibson 

preach  in  vain." 

The  orator's  contribution  consists  but 
of  two  notes ;  the  first  to  Selwyn — 

"  I  dine  at  twelve  all  the  year,  but 
shall  be  glad  to  take  a  glass  with  you 


at  the  King's  Arms  any  day  from  four 
to  six.  If  I  have  disobliged  Mr  Par- 
sons, (who  I  hear  was  with  you,)  or 
any  of  you  gentlemen,  I  never  intend- 
ed it,  and  ask  your  pardons.  I  shall 
be  proud  to  oblige  my  Lord  Carteret, 
or  you,  or  the  rest,  at  any  time. 
Pray  let  them  see  this." 

"  J.  HENLEY." 

There  appears  to  have  been  some 
kind  of  riot  at  one  of  Henley's  lec- 
tures, probably  a  rough  burlesque  of  his 
manner,  in  which  Selwyn,  then  a  stu- 
*dent  of  Oxford,  made  himself  con- 
spicuous. At  least  the  letter  is  ad- 
dressed to  him. 

u  I  am  accountable  for  the  peace  of 
my  congregation  ;  and  among  the  rules 
and  articles  of  my  consent  and  con- 
ditions as  owner  and  minister,  one 
rule  is,  to  go  out  directly,  forfeiting 
what  has  been  given,  if  any  person 
cannot  or  will  not  preserve  those  con- 
ditions ;  for  the  smallest  circumstance 
of  disorder  has  been  inflamed  to  the 
highest  outrage.  The  bishop's  nephew 
began  something  of  the  kind  two 
months  ago,  and  made  me  retribution  ; 
so  have  others,  and  I  must  send  an 
attorney  to  warn  them  not  to  come 
whom  I  suspect  hereafter.  You  have 
been  at  this  sport  before." 

We  now  come  to  a  man  of  more  im- 
portance, Richard  Rigby,  the  "  blush- 
ing Rigby"  of  Junius.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  linen-draper,  who,  as  factor 
to  the  South  Sea  Company,  acquired 
considerable  property.  This,  however, 
his  son,  who  had  adopted  public  life 
as  his  pursuit,  rapidly  squandered  in 
electioneering,  in  pleasure,  and  the 
irresistible  vice  of  the  time,  play.  Fre- 
deric, Prince  of  Wales,  was  the  first 
object  of  all  needy  politicians,  and 
Rigby  for  a  while  attached  himself  to 
this  feeble  personage  with  all  the  zeal 
of  a  prospective  placeman.  But  the 
prince  remained  too  long  in  opposition 
for  the  fidelity  of  courtiership,  and 
Rigby  glided  over  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford;  who  unquestionably  exhi- 
bited himself  a  steady  and  zealous 
friend  to  his  new  adherent.  The  duke 
lent  him  money  to  pay  his  debts ;  gave 
him  the  secretaryship  for  Ireland  on 
his  appointment  to  the  viceroyalty; 
gave  him  a  seat  in  Parliament  for 
Tavistock ;  was  the  means  of  his  being 
made  a  privy  counsellor ;  obtained  for 
him  a  sinecure  of  L.4000  a-year ;  and 
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at  that  period  when  most  men  are  sin- 
cere, on  his  deathbed,  appointed  Rigby 
his  executor,  and  cancelled  his  bond 
for  the  sum  which  he  had  originally 
lent  to  him. 

We  know  few  instances  of  such 
steady  liberality  in  public  life,  and 
the  man  who  gave,  and  the  man  who 
received  those  munificent  tokens  of  con- 
fidence, must  have  had  more  in  them 
than  the  world  was  generally  inclined 
to  believe.  The  duke  has  been  shot 
through  and  through  by  the  pungent 
shafts  of  Junius ;  and  Rigby  was  co- 
vered with  mire  throughout  life  by  all 
the  retainers  of  party.  Yet  both  were 
evidently  capable  of  strong  friendship, 
and  thus  possessed  the  redeeming 
quality  most  unusual  in  the  selfishness 
and  struggles  of  political  existence. 

Amongst  official  men,  Rigby  is 
recorded  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
personages  of  his  time.  One  art  of 
official  popularity,  and  that  too  a 
most  unfailing  one,  he  adopted  in  a 
remarkable  degree — he  kept  an  in- 
comparable table.  Sir  Robert  Wai- 
pole,  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  men,  had 
long  preserved  his  popularity  by  the 
same  means.  Rigby's  paymastership 
of  the  forces  enabled  him  to  support  a 
splendid  establishment,  and  it  was  his 
custom,  after  the  debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  invite  the  ministers 
and  the  pleasantest  men  of  the  time, 
to  supper  at  his  apartments  in  White- 
hall. His  wines  were  exquisite,  his 
cookery  was  of  the  most  recherche 
order ;  and  by  the  help  of  a  good  tem- 
per, a  broad  laugh,  natural  jovialty, 
and  a  keen  and  perfect  knowledge  of 
all  that  was  going  on  round  him  in  the 
world  of  fashion,  he  made  his  parties 
a  delightful  resource  to  the  wearied 
minds  of  the  Cabinet. 

Wraxall,  a  very  pleasant  describer 
of  men  and  manners,  thus  sketches 
him : — "  In  Parliament  he  was  inva- 
riably habited  in  a  full-dress  suit  of 
clothes,  commonly  of  a  dark  colour, 
without  lace  or  embroidery,  close  but- 
toned, with  his  sword  thrust  through 
the  pocket.  His  countenance  was 
very  expressive,  but  not  of  genius ; 
still  less  did  it  indicate  timidity  or 
modesty.  All  the  comforts  of  the  pay- 
office  seemed  to  be  eloquently  depicted 
in  it;  his  manner,  rough  yet  frank, 
admirably  set  off  whatever  sentiments 
he  uttered  in  Parliament.  Like  Jen- 


kinson,  he  bon-owed  neither  from 
ancient  nor  modern  authors  ;  his 
eloquence  was  altogether  his  own, 
addressed  not  to  the  fancy,  but  to  the 
plain  comprehension  of  his  hearers. 
There  was  a  happy  audacity  about 
him,  which  must  have  been  the  gift  of 
nature — art  could  not  obtain  it  by 
any  efforts.  He  seemed  not  to  fear, 
nor  even  to  respect,  the  House,  whose 
composition  he  well  knew ;  and  to  the 
members  of  which  assembly  he  never 
appeared  to  give  credit  for  any  portion 
of  virtue,  patriotism,  or  public  spirit. 
Far  from  concealing  those  sentiments, 
he  insinuated,  or  even  pronounced 
them,  without  disguise  ;  and  from  his 
lips  they  neither  excited  surprise,  nor 
even  commonly  awaked  reprehen- 
sion." 

But  this  flow  of  prosperity  was  to 
have  its  ebb.  The  jovial  placeman  was 
to  feel  the  uncertainties  of  office ;  and 
on  Lord  North's  resignation  in  1782, 
and  the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke's 
appointment  to  the  paymastership, 
Rigby  found  himself  suddenly  called 
on  for  a  considerable  arrear.  It  had 
been  the  custom  to  allow  the  paymas- 
ter to  make  use  of  the  balances  in  his 
hands  until  they  were  called  for,  and 
this  formed  an  acknowledged  and  very 
important  part  of  his  income.  But  his 
expenses  left  him  no  resource  to  meet 
the  demand.  Whether  fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold, 
the  recalled  governor  of  Madras,  had 
just  then  returned  to  England,  under 
investigation  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  malpractices  in  his  office. 
It  was  the  rumour  of  the  day  that 
Rigby,  on  the  advance  of  a  large  sum 
by  Rumbold,  had  undertaken  to  soften 
the  prosecution  against  him.  Whe- 
ther this  were  the  fact  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  the  charges  soon  ceased 
to  be  pursued,  and  that  Rigby's  ne- 
phew and  heir  was  soon  after  married 
to  Rumbold's  daughter.  Rigby,  who 
had  never  been  married,  died  hi  1788, 
in  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

His  letter  to  Selwyn,  in  1745,  is 
characteristic  of  the  man  and  the 
tune.  "  I  am  just  got  home  from  a 
cock  match,  where  I  have  won  forty 
pounds  in  ready  money,  and  not  hav- 
ing dined,  am  waiting  till  I  hear  the 
rattle  of  the  coaches  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  order  to  dine  at 
White's. 
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"  I  held  my  resolution  of  not  going 
to  the  Ridottp  till  past  three  o'clock, 
when,  finding  that  nobody  was  willing 
to  sit  any  longer  but  Boone,  who  was 
not  able,  I  took,  as  I  thought,  the 
least  of  two  evils,  and  so  went  there 
rather  than  to  bed;  but  found  it  so 
infinitely  dull,  that  I  retired  in  half  an 
hour.  The  next  morning  I  heard  that 
there  had  been  extreme  deep  play, 
and  that  Harry  Furnese  went  drunk 
from  White's  at  six  o'clock,  and  won 
the  dear  memorable  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand guineas. 

"  I  saw  Garrick  in  Othello  that  same 
night,  in  which,  I  think,  he  was  very 
unmeaningly  dressed,  and  succeeded 
in  no  degree  of  comparison  with  Quin, 
except  in  the  second  scene,  where 
lago  gives  the  first  suspicions  of  Des- 
demona." 

As  the  letter  does  not  describe  Gar- 
rick's  dress,  we  can  only  suppose  it 
to  have  been  remarkably  absurd,  when 
it  could  have  attracted  the  censure  of 
any  one  accustomed  to  the  stage  in 
the  mid,dle  of  the  last  century.  No- 
thing could  be  more  ignorant,  unsuit- 
able, or  unbecoming,  than  the  whole 
system  of  theatrical  costume.  Gar- 
rick,  for  example,  usually  played  Mac- 
beth in  the  uniform  of  an  officer  of  the 
Guards — scarlet  coat,  cocked  hat,  and 
regulation  sword,  were  the  exhibition 
of  the  Highland  chieftain's  wardrobe, 
and  at  the  period,  too,  when  the 
Highland  dress  was  perfectly  known 
to  the  public  eye.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  we  owe  the  refor- 
mation of  the  stage,  in  this  important 
point,  to  the  French.  It  was  com- 
menced by  the  celebrated  Clairon,  and 
perfected  by  the  not  less  celebrated 
Talma. 

"  I  supped  that  night,  tete-a-tete. 
with  Metham,  who  was  d — d  angry 
with  Hubby  Bubby  (Doddington)  for 
having  asked  all  the  Musquetaires  to 
supper  but  him.  He  went  to  sleep  at 
twelve,  and  I  to  White's,  where  J 
staid  till  six.  Yesterday  I  spent  a 
good  part  of  the  day  with  my  Lord 
Coke  at  a  cock  match ;  and  went,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  Quin's  benefit, 
to  Mariamne. 

"  The  coaches  rattle  by  fast,  and 
George  brings  me  word  the  House  is 
up,  and  I  assure  you  I  am  extremely 
hungry." 

We  now  come  to  the  name  of  a 


man  who  attained  a  considerable 
celebrity  in  his  own  time,  but  has 
almost  dropped  into  oblivion  in  ours, 
Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams.  He 
was  the  third  son  of  John  Han- 
bury,  Esq.,  a  Monmouthshire  gentle- 
man, and  took  the  name  of  Williams 
on  succeeding  to  the  property  of 
his  grandfather.  His  mother  was 
aunt  to  George  Selwyn.  Entering 
Parliament  early  in  life,  he  adopt- 
ed the  ministerial  side,  and  was  a 
steady  adherent  to  Sir  Robert  Wai- 
pole.  He  had  his  reward  in  minis- 
terial honours,  being  created  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath  ;  and  though  Sir  Robert 
died  in  1745,  Williams  had  so  far 
established  his  court  influence,  that 
he  was  successively  appointed  en- 
voy to  Saxony,  minister  at  Berlin, 
and  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  pleasantry, 
some  wit,  and  perpetual  verse-mak- 
ing— the  name  of  poetry  is  not  to 
be  stooped  to  such  compositions  as 
his ;  but  their  liveliness  and  locality, 
then-  application  to  existing  times  and 
persons,  and  their  occasional  hits  at 
politics  and  principles,  made  both 
them  and  their  author  popular.  But 
the  fashionable  language  of  the  day 
had  tendencies  which  would  not  now 
be  tolerated ;  and  Sir  Charles,  a  fa- 
shionable voluptuary,  is  charged  with 
having  written  what  none  should  wish 
to  revive.  After  a  residence  of  ten 
years  on  the  Continent,  he  fell  into  a 
state  of  illness  which  deranged  his 
understanding.  From  this  he  reco- 
vered, but  subsequently  relapsed  into 
the  same  unhappy  state,  and  died,  it 
was  surmised,  by  his  own  hand  in 
1759.  His  letter  details,  in  his  own 
flighty  style,  one  of  the  frolics  of 
fashion. 

u  The  town-talk  for  some  time 
past  has  been  your  child,  (a  note  says 
'  apparently  the  Honourable  John  Ho- 
bart,  afterwards  Earl  of  Buckingham- 
shire ;')  the  moment  you  turned  your 
back  he  flew  out,  went  to  Lady  Tank- 
erville's  drum-major,  (a  rout,)  ha- 
ving unfortunately  dined  that  day 
with  Rigby,  who  plied  his  head  with 
too  many  bumpers,  and  also  made 
him  a  present  of  some  Chinese  crack- 
ers. Armed  in  this  manner,  he  enter- 
ed the  assembly,  and  resolving  to  do 
something  that  should  make  a  noise, 
he  gave  a  string  of  four  and  twenty 
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crackers  to  Lady  Lucy  Clinton,  and 
bid  her  put  it  in  the  candle,  which  she 
very  innocently  did,  to  her  and  the 
whole  room's  astonishment.  But  when 
the  first  went  off  she  threw  the  rest 
upon  the  tea-table,  where,  one  after 
the  other,  they  all  went  off,  with  much 
noise  and  not  a  little  stench,  to  the 
real  joy  of  most  of  the  women  pre- 
sent, who  don't  dislike  an  opportunity 
of  finding  fault.  Lady  Lucy,  indeed, 
was  plentifully  abused,  and  Mr  Ho- 
bart  had  his  share;  and  common 
fame  says  he  has  never  had  a  card 
since.  Few  women  will  curtsy  to 
him ;  and  I  question  if  he  ever  will 
lead  any  one  to  their  chair  again  as 
long  as  he  lives.  I  leave  you  to  judge 
how  deeply  he  feels  this  wound.  Every 
body  says  it  would  never  have  hap- 
pened if  you  had  not  retired  to  your 
studies  ;  and  you  are  a  little  blamed 
for  letting  him  out  alone.  He  has 
sunk  his  chairman's  wages  5s.  a-week 
upon  this  accident,  and  intends  to 
turn  them  off  in  Passion  week,  be- 
cause he  then  can  go  nowhere  at  all. 
All  private  houses  are  already  shut 
against  him,  and  at  that  holy  time  no 
public  place  is  open." 

\Ve  have  then  some  letters  written 
in  a  time  of  great  public  anxiety, 
1745. 

"  All  our  forces  are  come  from  Flan- 
ders. The  Pretender's  second  son 
(Henry  Stuart,  afterwards  Cardinal 
of  York)  is  come  to  Dunkirk,  where 
it  is  said  there  are  forty  transports. 
The  rebels,  it  is  said,  are  very  advan- 
tageously encamped  between  two  ri- 
vers, and  are  fortifying  their  camp." 

Another  hurried  letter  says. 

"  An  express  arrives  to-day,  (Dec. 
8th,)  while  his  Majesty  was  at  cha- 
pel, which  brought  an  account  of  the 
rebels  being  close  to  Derby,  and  that 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  at  Mere- 
dan,  four  miles  beyond  Coventry, 
observing  their  motions." 

Another  of  the  same  date,  six  o'- 
clock at  night,  says,  "The  Tower  guns 
have  not  fired  to-day.  A  letter  has 
been  received,  stating  that  the  rebels 
had  retreated  towards  Ashbourne." 

Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  on  the  9th,  repeats  the  news,  and 
says,  "The Highlanders  got  nine  thou- 
sand pounds  at  Derby,  and  had  the 
books  brought  to  them,  and  obliged 
everybody  to  give  them  what  they  had 
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subscribed  against  them.  They  then  re- 
treated a  few  miles,  but  returned  again 
to  Derby,  got  £10,000  more,  and  plun- 
dered the  town ;  they  are  gone  again, 
and  got  back  to  Leake  in  Stafford- 
shire, but  miserably  harassed;  they 
have  left  all  their  cannon  behind  them, 
and  twenty  waggons  of  sick." 

Nothing  can  give  a  stronger  exam- 
ple of  the  changes  which  may  take 
place  in  a  country,  than  the  different 
state  of  preparation  for  an  invader, 
exhibited  by  England  in  1745,  and  in 
little  more  than  half  a  century  after. 
On  the  threat  of  Napoleon's  invasion, 
England  exhibited  an  armed  force  of 
little  less  than  a  million,  which  would 
have  been  quadrupled  in  case  of  an 
actual  descent.  In  1745,  the  alarm 
was  extravagant,  and  almost  bur- 
lesque. The  Pretender,  with  but  a 
few  thousand  men — brave  undoubted- 
ly, but  almost  wholly  unprovided  for 
a  campaign — marched  into  the  heart 
of  England,  and  reached  within  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  miles  of  the  capital. 
But  the  enterprise  was  then  felt  to  be 
wholly  beyond  his  means.  A  power- 
ful force  under  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land was  already  thrown  between  him 
and  London.  What  was  more  omi- 
nous still,  no  man  of  English  rank  had 
joined  him,  London  was  firm,  the  Pro- 
testant feeling  of  the  nation,  though 
slowly  excited,  was  beginning  to  be 
roused,  by  its  recollection  of  the  bi- 
gotry of  James,  and  in  England,  this 
feeling  will  always  be  ultimately  vic- 
torious. Even  if  Charles  Edward  had 
arrived  in  London,  and  seized  the 
throne,  he  would  have  only  had  to 
commence  a  civil  war  against  the  na- 
tion. His  retreat  to  the  north  saved 
England  from  this  great  calamity,  and 
probably  saved  himself,  and  his  ad- 
herents in  both  countries,  from  a  more 
summary  fate  than  that  which  drove 
his  miserable  and  bigoted  father  from 
the  throne. 

One  of  the  chief  contributors  to  this 
correspondence  is  George  James  Wil- 
liams, familiarly  styled  Gilly  Wil- 
liams ;  a  man  of  high  life,  uncle  by 
marriage  to  the  minister  Lord  North, 
and  lucky  in  the  possession  of  an  opu- 
lent office — that  of  receiver-general 
of  the  excise.  He,  with  George 
Selwyn  and  Dick  Edgecumbe,  who 
met  at  Strawberry  Hill  at  certain 
seasons,  formed  what  Walpole  termed 
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his  out-of-town  party.  Life  seems  to 
have  glided  smoothly  with  him,  for  he 
lived  till  1785,  dying  at  the  ripe  age 
of  eighty-six. 

He  thus  begins  : — 

u  Deal*  George — I  congratulate  you 
on  the  near  approach  of  Parliament, 
and  figure  you  before  a  glass  at  your 
rehearsals.  I  must  intimate  to  you 
not  to  forget  to  begin  closing  your 
periods  with  a  significant  stroke  of  the 
breast,  and  recommend  Mr  Barry  as 
a  pattern,  (the  actor.) 

"  You  must  observe,  in  letters  from 
the  country,  every  sentence  begins 
with  being  either  sorry  or  glad.  Apro- 
pos, I  am  glad  to  hear  B.  Bertie  (son 
of  the  Duke  of  Ancaster)  is  re- 
turned from  Scarborough,  having  laid 
in  such  a  ^tock  of  health  and  spirits 
by  the  waters,  as  to  dedicate  the  rest 
of  his  days  altogether  to  wine." 

In  another  letter  he  says — "  I  had 
almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  I  rode 
near  ten  miles  on  my  way  home  with 
the  ordinary  of  Gloucester,  and  have 
several  anecdotes  of  the  late  burnings 
and  hangings,  which  I  reserve  for 
your  own  private  ear.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  sensible  you  had  a 
partiality  for  his  profession;  but  he 
expressed  the  greatest  regard  for  you, 
and  I  am  sure  you  may  command  his 
services." 

Gilly  writes  from  Cronie,  Lord 
Coventry's  seat  in  Worcestershire — 

u  Our  life  here  for  a  while  would  not 
displease  you,  for  we  eat  and  drink 
well,  and  the  Earl  (Coventry)  holds  a 
faro-bank  every  night  to  us,  which  we 
have  as  yet  plundered  considerably. 

u  I  want  to  know  where  to  find  you, 
and  how  long  you  stay  at  your  man- 
sion-house ;  for  it  would  not  be  plea- 
sant to  ride  so  far  only  to  see  squint- 
ing Jenny  and  the  gardener  at  the 
end  of  my  journey.  I  suppose  we 
shall  see  you  here,  where  you  will 
find  the  Countess  of  Coventry  in  high 
spirits  and  in  great  beauty." 

We  now  come  to  a  brief  mention  of 
two  women,  the  most  remarkable  of 
their  day  for  popular  admiration,  if 
not  for  finish  and  fashion — the  Gun- 
nings, afterwards  Lady  Coventry  and 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton.  They  were 
the  daughters  of  an  Irish  country  gen- 
tleman, John  Gunning,  of  Castle  Coote 
in  Ireland.  On  then:  first  appearance 
at  court  in  England,  the  elder  was  in 
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her  nineteenth,  and  the  second  in  her 
eighteenth  year.  They  appear  to  have 
excited  a  most  unprecedented  sensa- 
tion in  London.  Walpole  thus  writes 
to  Sir  Horace  Mann — 

"  You,  who  knew  England  in  other 
times,  will  find  it  difficult  to  conceive 
what  indifference  reigns  with  regard 
to  ministers  and  their  squabbles.  The 
two  Miss  Gunnings  are  twenty  times 
more  the  subject  of  conversation  than 
the  two  brothers  (the  Pelhams)  and 
Lord  Granville.  They  are  two  Irish 
girls  of  no  fortune,  who  are  declared 
the  handsomest  women  alive.  I  think 
there  being  two  so  handsome,  and 
both  such  perfect  figures,  is  their 
chief  excellence,  for,  singly,  I  have 
seen  much  handsomer  women  than 
either.  However,  they  can't  walk  in 
the  Park,  or  go  to  Vauxhall,  but  such 
crowds  follow  them,  that  they  are 
generally  driven  away."  And  this  ef- 
fect lasted ;  for,  two  months  after,  Wal- 
pole writes — "  I  shall  tell  you  a  new 
story  of  the  Gunnings,  who  make 
more  noise  than  any  of  their  prede- 
cessors since  the  days  of  Helen.  They 
went  the  other  day  to  see  Hampton 
Court.  As  they  were  going  into  the 
Beauty  room,  another  company  arrived, 
and  the  housekeeper  said — '  This  way, 
ladies,  here  are  the  beauties,'  the  Gun- 
nings flew  into  a  passion,  and  asked 
her  what  she  meant;  they  came  to 
see  the  palace,  not  to  be  shown  as 
sights  themselves." 

To  the  astonishment,  and  perhaps  to 
the  envy,  of  the  fashionable  world, 
those  two  unportioned  young  women 
made  the  most  splendid  matches  of 
the  season.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton 
fell  in  love  with  the  younger  at  a  mas- 
querade, and  made  proposals  to  her. 
The  marriage  was  to  take  place  within 
some  months ;  but  his  passion  was  so 
vehement,  that  in  two  nights  after  he 
insisted  on  marrying  her  at  the  mo- 
ment. Walpole  tells  us  that  he  sent 
for  a  clergyman,  who  however  refused 
to  marry  them  without  license  or  ring. 
At  this  period  marriages  were  fre- 
quently performed  in  a  very  uncere- 
monious and  unbecoming  manner. 
From  the  laxity  of  the  law,  they  were 
performed  at  all  hours,  frequently  hi 
private  houses,  and  sometimes  even 
in  j ails,  by  pretended  clergymen.  The 
law,  however,  was  subsequently  and 
properly  reformed.  The  duke  and 
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duchess  are  said  to  have  been  mar- 
ried with  a  curtain-ring,  at  half- 
past  twelve  at  night,  at  May  Fair 
Chapel.  This  precipitated  the  mar- 
riage of  Lord  Coventry,  a  personage 
of  a  grave  stamp,  but  who  had  long 
paid  attention  to  the  elder  sister  Maria. 
He  married  her  about  three  weeks 
after.  Except  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  hear  of  the  frenzy  which  seizes 
people  in  the  name  of  fashion,  we  should 
scarcely  believe  the  effect  which  those 
two  women,  handsome  as  they  were, 
continued  to  produce.  On  the  Duchess 
of  Hamilton's  presentation  at  Court 
on  her  marriage,  the  crowd  was  im- 
mense ;  and  so  great  was  the  curiosity, 
that  the  courtly  multitude  got  on  the 
chairs  and  tables  to  look  at  her.  Mobs 
gathered  round  their  doors  to  see  them 
get  into  their  chairs  ;  people  crowded 
early  to  the  theatres  when  they  heard 
they  were  to  be  there.  Lady  Coven- 
try's shoemaker  is  said  to  have  made 
a  fortune  by  selling  patterns  of  her 
shoe ;  and  on  the  duchess's  going  to 
Scotland,  several  hundred  people 
walked  about  all  night  round  the  inn 
where  she  slept,  on  the  Yorkshire 
road,  that  they  might  have  a  view  of 
her  as  she  went  off  next  morning. 

Yet  they  appear  to  have  been 
strangely  neglected  in  their  education ; 
good-humoured  and  good-natured  un- 
doubtedly, but  little  better  than  hoy- 
dens after  all.  Lord  Down  met  Lord 
and  Lady  Coventry  at  Calais,  and 
offered  to  send  her  ladyship  a  tent-bed, 
for  fear  of  bugs  at  the  inn.  "  Oh  dear ! " 
said  she,  "I  had  rather  be  bit  to  death 
than  lie  one  night  from  my  dear  Cov." 

She  is,  however,  memorable  for  one 
etourderie,  which  amused  the  world 
greatly.  Old  George  II.,  conversing 
with  her  on  the  dulness  of  the  season, 
expressed  a  regret  that  there  had  been 
no  masquerades  during  the  year,  the 
handsome  rustic  answered  him,  that 
she  had  seen  sights  enough,  and  the 
only  one  she  wanted  to  see  now  was — 
"  a  coronation."  The  king,  however, 
had  the  good  sense  to  laugh,  and  re- 
peated it  good-humouredly  to  his 
circle  at  supper. 

Lady  Coventry  died  a  few  years 
after  of  consumption,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven.  It  was  said  that  her 
death  was  hastened  by  the  habit  of 
using  white  lead  as  a  paint,  the  fa- 
shionable custom  of  the  time.  The 


Duke  of  Hamilton  had  died  two  years 
before,  in  1758,  and  the  duchess  be- 
came subsequently  the  wife  of  Colonel 
John  Campbell,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Argyle.  The  narrative  observes  the 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  un- 
titled  daughter  of  an  Irish  commoner 
should  have  been  the  wife  of  two 
dukes  and  the  mother  of  four.  By  her 
first  husband  she  was  the  mother  of 
James,  seventh  duke,  and  of  Douglas, 
eighth  duke,  of  Hamilton ;  and  by 
her  second  husband,  of  William,  sixth 
duke,  and  of  Henry,  seventh  duke,  of 
Argyle.  The  duchess,  though  at  the 
time  of  Lady  Coventry's  illness  sup- 
posed to  be  in  a  consumption,  sur- 
vived for  thirty  years,  dying  in  1790. 
Mason  the  poet  commemorated 
Lady  Coventry's  death  in  a  long  elegy, 
which  had  some  repute  in  those  days, 
when  even  Hayley  was  called  a  poet. 
They  are  dawdling  and  dulcified  to  a 
deplorable  degree. 

"  Yes,    Coventry  is   dead ;   attend  the 

strain, 
Daughters  of  Albion,  ye  that,  light  as 

air, 

So  oft  have  tript  in  her  fantastic  train, 
With  hearts  as  gay,  and  faces  half  as 

fair; 
For  she  was  fair  beyond  your  highest 

bloom ; 
This  envy  owns,  since  now  her  bloom 

is  fled. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

We  have  then  a  sketch  of  a  man  of 
considerable  celebrity  in  his  day,  Lord 
Sandwich.  Educated  at  Eton  and 
Cambridge ;  on  leaving  college,  he 
made  the  then  unusual  exertion  of  a 
voyage  round  the  Mediterranean,  of 
which  a  volume  was  published  by  his 
chaplain  on  his  return.  Shortly  after, 
taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  came  into  ministerial  employment 
as  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In  1746, 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  the  States 
General.  And  from  that  period,  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  he  was  employed 
in  high  public  oifices ;  was  twice  an 
ambassador,  three  times  first  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  twice  Secretary  of 
State.  Lord  Sandwich's  personal  cha- 
racter was  at  least  accused  of  so  much 
profligacy,  that,  if  the  charges  be  true, 
we  cannot  comprehend  how  he  was 
suffered  to  retain  employments  of  such 
importance  for  so  many  years.  Wilkes, 
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who  had  known  him  intimately,  de- 
scribes him,  in  his  letters  to  the  elec- 
tors of  Aylesbury,  as  "  the  most  aban- 
doned man  of  the  age."  He  is  even 
said  not  to  have  been  a  man  of  busi- 
ness ;  yet  the  Admiralty  was  a  place 
which  can  scarcely  be  managed  by  an 
idler,  and  the  Secretaryship  of  State, 
in  this  country,  can  never  be  a  sine- 
cure. He  had  certainly  one  quality 
which  is  remarkable  for  conciliation, 
and  without  which  no  minister,  let  his 
talents  be  what  they  may,  has  ever 
been  personally  popular ;  he  was  a 
man  of  great  affability,  and  of  shrewd 
wit.  The  latter  was  exhibited,  in  a 
peculiarly  cutting  style,  to  Mr  Eden, 
afterwards  Lord  Auckland.  Eden, 
sagacious  in  his  generation,  had  sud- 
denly ratted  to  Pitt,  adding,  however, 
the  monstrous  absurdity  of  sending  a 
circular  to  his  colleagues  by  way  of 
justification.  Obviously,  nothing  could 
be  more  silly  than  an  attempt  of  this 
order,  which  could  only  add  their 
contempt  for  his  understanding  to 
their  contempt  for  his  conduct.  Lord 
Sandwich's  answer  was  in  the  most 
cutting  spirit  of  scorn : — 

"  Sir, — Your  letter  is  now  before 
me,  and  in  a  few  minutes  will  be  be- 
hind me" 

An  unhappy  circumstance  brought 
Lord  Sandwich  with  painful  promi- 
nence before  the  world.  A  Miss  Ray, 
a  person  of  some  attraction,  had  un- 
fortunately lived  under  his  protection 
for  several  years.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that  a  young  officer  on  the  re- 
cruiting service,  who  had  dined  once 
or  twice  at  Lord  Sandwich's  house  in 
the  countiy,  thought  proper  to  pay 
her  some  marked  attentions,  which, 
after  allowing  them,  as  it  appears,  to 
proceed  to  some  extent,  she  suddenly 
declined.  On  this  the  officer,  whose 
name  was  Hackman,  and  who  was 
evidently  of  a  fantastic  and  violent 
temperament,  rushed  from  England  in 
a  state  of  desperation,  flew  over  to 
Ireland,  threw  up  his  commission,  arid 
took  orders  in  the  church.  But  in- 
stead of  adopting  the  quietude  which 
would  have  been  suitable  for  his  new 
profession,  the  clerical  robes  seem  to 
have  made  him  more  intractable  than 
the  military  uniform.  After  some 
months  of  rambling  and  romance  in 
Ireland,  he  rushed  over  to  England 
again,  resolving  to  conquer  or  die  at 


her  feet;  but  the  lady  still  rejected 
him,  and,  being  alarmed  at  his  vio- 
lence, threatened  to  appeal  to  Lord 
Sandwich.  There  are  many  circum- 
stances in  the  conduct  of  this  unfor- 
tunate man,  amounting  to  that  per- 
version of  common  sense  which,  in 
our  times,  is  fashionably  and  foolishly 
almost  sanctioned  as  monomania.  But 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  fact, 
that  the  most  unjustifiable,  dangerous, 
and  criminal  passion,  may  be  pamper- 
ed, until  it  obtains  possession  of  the 
whole  mind,  and  leads  to  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  most  atrocious  offences 
against  society.  The  modern  absur- 
dity is,  to  look,  in  the  violence  of  the 
passion  for  the  excuse  of  the  crime ; 
instead  of  punishing  the  crime  for  the 
violence  of  the  passion.  We  might  as 
well  say,  that  the  violences  of  a  drunk- 
ard were  more  innocent  the  more 
furiously  he  was  intoxicated;  the 
whole  being  a  direct  encouragement 
to  excessive  guilt.  The  popular  feel- 
ing of  justice  in  the  last  century,  how- 
ever, was  different ;  robbers  and  mur- 
derers were  put  to  death  as  they  de- 
served, and  society  was  relieved 
without  burlesquing  the  common  un- 
derstandings of  man.  Mr  Hackman 
was  a  murderer,  however  he  might  be 
a  monomaniac,  and  he  was  eventually 
hanged  as  he  deserved.  The  trial, 
which  took  place  in  April  1779,  ex- 
cited the  most  extraordinary  public 
curiosity.  By  the  statement  of  the 
witnesses,  it  appeared  that  a  Mr  Mac- 
namara,  being  in  the  lobby  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  when  the  audience 
were  coming  away,  and  seeing  Miss 
Ray  making  her  way  with  some  diffi- 
culty through  the  crowd  to  her  car- 
riage, he  went  forward  with  Irish 
gallantry  to  offer  her  his  arm,  which 
she  accepted ;  and  as  they  reached  the 
door  of  the  carriage,  a  pistol  was  fired 
close  to  them,  when  Miss  Ray  clapped 
her  hand  to  her  forehead  and  fell, 
when  instantly  another  pistol-report 
followed.  He  thought  that  she  had 
fainted  away  through  fright ;  but  when 
he  raised  her  up,  he  found  that  she 
was  wounded,  and  assisted  the  people 
in  carrying  her  into  the  Shakspeare 
Tavern;  and  on  Hackman's  being 
seized,  and  being  asked  what  could 
possess  him  to  be  guilty  of  such  a 
deed,  his  only  answer  was  to  give  his 
name,  and  say,  "It  is  not  a  proper 
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place  to  ask  such  questions."  It  ap- 
peared in  evidence,  that  Hackman 
had  been  waiting  some  time  for  Miss 
Ray's  coming  out  of  the  theatre ;  that 
he  followed  her  to  the  carnage  door, 
and  pulling  out  two  pistols,  fired  one 
at  the  unfortunate  woman,  the  ball  of 
which  went  through  her  brain,  and 
the  other  at  himself,  crying  out  as  he 
fell,  "Kill  me— kill  me!" 

Of  course,  after  evidence  like  this, 
there  could  be  no  defence,  and  none 
was  attempted.  Hackmau  evidently 
wished  to  have  died  by  his  own  hand ; 
but  having  failed  there,  his  purpose 
was  to  perish  by  the  law,  and  plead 
guilty.  However,  on  being  brought 
to  trial,  he  said  that  he  now  pleaded 
not  guilty,  that  he  might  avoid  the 
appearance  Of  contemning  death — an 
appearance  not  suitable  to  his  present 
condition ;  that,  on  second  thoughts, 
he  had  considered  the  plea  of  guilty 
as  rendering  him  accessory  to  a  second 
peril  of  his  life ;  and  that  he  thought 
that  he  could  pay  his  debt  more  effec- 
tually to  the  justice  of  the  country  by 
suffering  his  offences  to  be  proved  by 
evidence,  and  submitting  to  the  forms 
of  a  regular  trial.  This,  though  it 
was  penitence  too  late,  was  at  least 
decorous  language.  His  whole  con- 
duct on  the  trial  showed  that,  intempe- 
rate as  his  passions  were,  he  possess- 
ed abilities  and  feelings  worthy  of  a 
wiser  career,  and  a  less  unhappy  ter- 
mination. Part  of  his  speech  was 
even  affecting. 

"  I  stand  here  this  day,"  he  said, 
"  the  most  wretched  of  human  beings, 
and  confess  myself  criminal  in  a  high 
degree ;  yet  while  I  acknowledge,  with 
shame  and  repentance,  that  my  deter- 
mination against  my  own  life  was 
formal  and  complete,  I  protest,  with 
that  regard  which  becomes  my  situa- 
tion, that  the  will  to  destroy  her  who 
was  ever  dearer  to  me  than  life,  was 
never  mine  till  a  momentary  frenzy 
overpowered  me,  and  induced  me  to 
commit  the  deed  I  deplore.  Before 
this  dreadful  act,  I  trust,  nothing  will 
be  found  in  the  tenor  of  my  life  which 
the  common  charity  of  mankind  will 
not  excuse.  I  have  no  wish  to  avoid 
the  punishment  which  the  laws  of  my 
country  appoint  for  my  crime ;  but 
being  already  too  unhappy  to  feel  a 
punishment  in  death,  or  a  satisfaction 
in  life,  I  submit  myself  with  penitence 
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and  patience  to  the  disposal  and  judg- 
ment of  Almighty  God,  and  to  the 
consequences  of  this  enquiry  into  my 
conduct  and  intentions." 

After  a  few  minutes'  consultation, 
the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
and  he  was  executed  two  days  after. 
It  is  surprising  how  strong  an  interest 
was  felt  on  this  subject  by  persons  of 
every  condition ;  by  the  populace, 
who  love  excitement  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come  ;  by  the  middle 
order,  to  whom  the  romance  of  the 
early  part  of  the  transaction  and  the 
melancholy  catastrophe  were  subjects 
of  natural  impression ;  and  by  the  no- 
bility, to  whom  the  character  of  Miss 
Kay  and  the  habits  of  Lord  Sandwich 
were  equally  known. 

The  Earl  of  Carlisle  thus  writes  to 
Selwyn,  beginning  with  a  sort  of  cus- 
tomary allusion  to  Selwyn's  extraor- 
dinary fondness  for  those  displays : — 
"  Hackman,  Miss  Kay's  murderer, 
is  hanged.  I  attended  his  execution 
in  order  to  give  you  an  account  of  his 
behaviour,  and  from  no  curiosity  of 
my  own.  I  am  this  moment  returned 
from  it.  Every  one  enquired  after 
you.  You  have  friends  every  where. 
The  poor  man  behaved  with  great  for- 
titude; no  appearances  of  fear  were 
to  be  perceived,  but  very  evident  signs 
of  contrition  and  repentance." 

A  novel,  of  some  pathos  and  con- 
siderable popularity,  was  founded  on 
this  unhappy  transaction,  and  "  The 
Letters  of  Mr  Hackman  and  Miss 
Bay"  long  flourished  in  the  circula- 
ting libraries.  But  the  groundwork 
was  vulgar,  mean,  and  vicious,  after 
all;  and,  divested  of  that  colouring 
which  imagination  may  throw  on  any 
event,  was  degrading  and  criminal  in 
all  its  circumstances.  The  shame  of 
the  wretched  woman  herself,  living  in 
a  state  of  open  criminality  from  year 
to  year;  the  grossness  of  Hackman 
in  his  proposal  to  make  this  aban- 
doned woman  his  wife  ;^  the  strong 
probability  that  his  object  might  have 
been  the  not  uncommon,  though  in- 
finitely vile  one,  of  obtaining  Lord 
Sandwich's  patronage,  by  reliev- 
ing him  of  a  connexion  of  which 
that  notorious  profligate,  after  nine 
years,  might  be  weary — all  charac- 
terise the  earlier  portion  of  their  in- 
tercourse as  destitute  of  all  pretence 
to  honourable  feelings.  The 
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trophe  is  merely  the  work  of  an  as- 
sassin. If  there  may  be  some  slight 
allowance  for  overwhelming  passion, 
for  suddenly  excited  jealousy,  or  for 
remediless  despair,  yet  those  im- 
pulses act  only  to  the  extent  of  inflict- 
ing injury  on  ourselves.  No  love  ever 
seeks  the  death  of  its  object.  It  is 
then  mere  ruffianism,  brute  cruelty, 
savage  fury ;  and  even  this  becomes 
more  the  act  of  a  ruffian,  when  the 
determination  to  destroy  is  formed  in 
cold  blood.  Hackman  earned  two 
loaded  pistols  with  him  to  the  theatre. 
What  other  man  carried  loaded  pis- 
tols there?  and  what  could  be  his  pur- 
pose but  the  one  which  he  effected, 
to  fire  +hem  both,  one  at  the  wretch- 
ed woman,  and  the  other  at  himself? 
The  clear  case  is,  that  he  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  furious  villain, 
resolved  to  have  the  life  of  a  profli- 
gate milliner's  apprentice,  who  prefer- 
red Lord  Sandwich's  house  and  car- 
riage, to  Mr  Hackman's  hovel  and 
going  on  foot.  We  shall  find  that  all 
similar  acts  originate  in  similar  mo- 
tives— lucre,  licentiousness,  and  rage — 
the  three  stimulants  of  the  highway- 
man, the  debauchee,  and  the  ruffian  ; 
with  only  the  distinction,  that,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  murder  when  they 
cannot  possess,  the  three  criminalities 
are  combined. 

Even  with  the  execution  of  the  cri- 
minal, the  excitement  did  not  cease. 
The  papers  of  the  day  tell  us,  that 
when  the  body  was  conveyed  to  the 
surgeon's  hall,  so  great  a  crowd  was 
assembled,  and  the  efforts  to  obtain 
entrance  were  so  violent,  that  caps, 
gowns,  wigs,  were  torn  and  cast  away 
in  all  directions.  Old  and  young, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were 
trampled  in  the  multitude.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  crowd  diminished,  and 
several  persons  of  the  better  order 
made  their  way  in,  but  with  not  a  less 
vexatious  result ;  for,  on  reaching  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  theatre,  they 
found  themselves  saluted  with  a 
shower  from  some  engine  worked  un- 
der the  staircase.  This  was  rather  a 
rough  mode  of  tranquillizing  public 
excitement,  but  seems  to  have  been 
effectual.  It  was  probably  a  trick  of 
some  of  the  young  surgeons,  and  ex- 
cited great  indignation  at  the  time. 
Hackman  was  but  four-and-twenty, 
and  rather  a  striking  figure. 


The  letters  to  which  we  have  allu- 
ded, entitled  "Love  and  Madness," 
attracted  attention  in  higher  quar- 
ters, and  even  perplexed  the  fas- 
tidiousness of  Walpole  himself.  In 
one  of  his  letters  of  March  1780,  he 
thus  writes  : — "  Yesterday  was  pub- 
lished an  octavo,  pretending  to  con- 
tain the  correspondence  of  Hackman 
and  Miss  Ray.  I  doubt  whether  the 
letters  are  genuine,  and  yet,  if  ficti- 
tious, they  are  executed  well,  and  en- 
ter into  his  character.  This  appears 
less  natural,  and  yet  the  editors  were 
certainly  more  likely  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  hers  than  his.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  Lord  Sandwich  should  have 
sent  what  he  found  in  her  apartments 
to  the  press  ;  no  account  is  pretended 
to  be  given  of  how  they  came  to 
light." 

After  having  thus  puzzled  the  dilet- 
tanti, it  transpired  that  it  was  written 
by  Sir  Herbert  Croft,  Bart. 

Another  singular  character,  who, 
in  connexion  with  one  still  more  sin- 
gular, remarkably  occupied  the  ear 
and  tongue  of  the  beau  monde  of  his 
day,  is  introduced  in  these  volumes. 
This  was  Augustus  John,  Earl  of 
Bristol,  third  son  of  John,  Lord  Her- 
vev?  by  the  beautiful  Mary  Lepel. 
He  entered  the  sea  service  at  an  early 
age,  and  prospered  as  the  sons  of  men 
of  rank  prospered  in  those  days,  being 
made  a  post-captain  in  1747,  when 
he  was  but  three  and  twenty  years 
old.  Promotion  was  heaped  upon 
him,  and  he  was  rapidly  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  vice-admiral  and  colonel 
of  marines.  He  was,  however,  said 
to  be  a  brave  and  skilful  officer.  More 
good  fortune  was  in  store  for  him ;  he 
was  placed  in  the  king's  household,  was 
a  member  of  Parliament,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
finally  rounded  the  circle  of  his  honours 
by  succeeding  to  the  earldom  of  Bristol. 
The  history  of  his  wife  is  a  continued 
adventure.  Miss  Chudleigh,  maid  of 
honour  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  had, 
immediately  on  her  appearance  at 
court,  become  the  observed  of  all 
observers.  She  was  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  Avomen  of  her 
time,  was  remarkably  quick  and  witty 
in  her  conversation,  of  a  most  capri- 
cious temper  and  a  most  fantastic 
imagination — -all  qualities  which  natu- 
rally rendered  her  a  topic;  in  every 
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circle  of  the  country.  The  circum- 
stances of  her  marriage  rendered  her, 
if  possible,  still  more  a  topic.  On  a 
visit  at  the  house  of  a  relation,  she 
met  Lord  Bristol,  then  but  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  navy,  and  plain  Mr  Hervey, 
arid  disregarding  all  the  formalities  of 
high  life,  they  were  privately  married 
at  Lainston,  in  Northamptonshire. 
They  were,  however,  separated  the 
very  next  day,  the  lady  declaring  her 
determination  never  to  see  her  hus- 
band's face  again.  This,  of  course, 
produced  an  ample  fund  of  conversa- 
tion of  every  kind ;  but  the  lady  re- 
turned to  court,  and  the  gentleman 
returned  to  his  ship,  and  went  to  sea. 
However,  they  met  again,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  she  became  a  mother.  From 
her  determination  to  keep  her  mar- 
riage secret,  she  retired  for  her  ac- 
couchement to  a  secluded  spot  in 
Chelsea,  where  her  child  was  born, 
and  where  it  soon  after  died. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed,  that  the 
sudden  disappearance  of  so  conspicu- 
ous a  person  from  the  most  conspicu- 
ous society,  must  have  given  rise  to 
rumours  and  ridicule  of  every  kind. 
She  returned  to  court  nevertheless, 
and  constantly  denying  her  marriage, 
fought  it  out  with  that  effrontery 
which  is  so  easily  forgiven,  in  fashion- 
able life,  to  youth,  wit,  and  beauty. 

Yet  she  could  not  quite  escape  the 
flying  shafts  of  wit  herself.  One  day 
after  her  return,  meeting  the  memor- 
able Lord  Chesterfield— "  Think,  my 
lord,"  said  she,  with  an  air  of  indig- 
nation, "  to  what  lengths  the  scanda- 
lous chronicle  will  go,  when  it  abso- 
lutely says  that  I  have  had  twins." 
"My  dear,"  said  Lord  Chesterfield, 
"  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  believe 
above  half  what  the  world  says." 

She  now  received  the  attentions  of 
many  suitors,  extraordinary  as  the 
circumstance  may  be,  when  the  mys- 
tery of  her  own  conduct  and  the  sur- 
mises of  the  public  are  considered; 
and,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
she  determined  to  extinguish  all  proof 
of  her  hasty  marriage.  Ascertaining 
that  the  clergyman  who  had  married 
her  was  dead,  she  went  to  Lainston 
church,  and  contrived  to  cany  away 
the  entry  of  her  marriage  from  the 
register.  Some  time  after  this,  Miss 
Chndleigh  (for  she  never  would  take 
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her  husband's  name)  married  the 
Duke  of  Kingston.  It  was  strongly 
asserted,  though  the  circumstance  is 
so  dishonourable  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  believed,  that  the  silence  of  the 
real  husband  was  purchased  by  the 
advance  of  a  large  sum  of  money  from 
the  pretended  one.  The  marriage 
remained  undisturbed  until  the  death 
of  the  duke.  She  then  came  into 
possession  of  his  very  large  disposable 
property,  and  traveled  in  great  pomp 
to  Rome ;  but  the  duke's  nephew  and 
heir,  having  his  suspicions  of  the 
fact  excited,  commenced  proceedings 
against  the  duchess  for  bigamy.  She 
was  tried  before  her  peers  in  West- 
minster hall,  and  found  guilty  of  the 
offence,  in  April  1776  ;  but  by  claiming 
the  privilege  of  peerage,  she  was  dis- 
charged on  payment  of  the  usual  fees. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  believe 
that  a  man  of  the  rank  and  profession 
of  Lord  Bristol,  could  have  been  base 
enough  to  connive  at  his  wifels  mar- 
riage with  the  Duke  of  Kingston. 
But  there  can  be  no  question,  that  in 
the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  time,  he 
had  even  taken  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  purpose.  In  one  of  Walpole'3 
letters,  subsequently  to  the  trial,  he 
says,  in  his  usual  pithy  and  pungent 
style,  "  if  the  Pope  expects  his  duch- 
ess back,  he  must  create  her  one,  for 
her  peers  have  reduced  her  to  a  coun- 
tess. Her  folly  and  her  obstinacy 
here  appear  in  their  full  vigour,  at 
least  her  faith  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  trusting  to  the  infallibility  of 
which  she  provoked  this  trial  in  the 
face  of  every  sort  of  detection.  The 
living  witness  of  the  first  marriage, 
a  register  of  it  fabricated  long  after 
by  herself,  the  widow  of  the  cler- 
gyman who  married  her,  many  con- 
fidants to  whom  she  had  entrusted  the 
secret,  and  even  Hawkins,  the  sur- 
geon, privy  to  the  birth  of  the  child, 
appeared  against  her.  The  Lords 
were  tender,  and  would  not  probe  the 
earl's  collusion ;  but  the  ecclesiastical 
court,  who  so  readily  accepted  their 
juggle,  and  sanctified  the  second 
match,  were  brought  to  shame — they 
care  not  if  no  reformation  follows. 
The  duchess,  who  eould  produce  no- 
thing else  in  her  favour,  tried  the 
powers  of  oratory,  and  made  a  long 
oration,  in  which  she  cited  the  pro- 
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tection  of  her  late  mistress,  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales.  Her  counsel  would 
have  curtailed  this  harangue ;  but  slie 
told  them  they  might  be  good  law- 
yers, but  did  not  understand  speak- 
ing to  the  passions.  She  concluded 
her  rhetoric  with  a  fit,  and  retired 
with  rage  when  convicted  of  the 
bigamy." 

The  charge  to  which  Walpole  al- 
ludes, was,  that  the  earl  had  given  her 
a  bond  for  L.30,000  not  to  molest  her ; 
but  as  there  was  no  proof,  this  gross 
charge  certainly  has  no  right  to  be 
implicitly  received.  Still  it  is  unac- 
countable why  he  should  have  suffered 
her  to  have  married  the  Duke  of 
Kingston  without  any  known  remon- 
strance, and  why  he  should  have  al- 
lowed her  to  retain  the  title  of  the 
duke's  widow  until  the  rightful  heir 
instituted  the  proceedings.  The  earl 
died  in  1779,  within  three  years  from 
the  trial. 

Among  the  characters  which  pass 
through  this  magic-lantern,  is  Top- 
ham  Beauclerk,  so  frequently  men- 
tioned, and  mentioned  with  praise,  in 
Boswell's  Johnson.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  great  elegance  of  man- 
ner, and  peculiarity  of  that  happy  ta- 
leiit  of  conversation  whose  wit  seems 
to  be  spontaneous,  and  whose  anec- 
dotes, however  recherche,  seem  to  flow 
from  the  subject.  "  Every  thing," 
remarked  Johnson,  u  comes  from 
Beauclerk  so  easily,  that  it  appears  to 
me  that  I  labour  when  I  say  a  good 
thing." 

Beauclerk  was  the  only  son  of  Lord 
Sydney  Beauclerk,  a  son  of  Charles, 
first  Duke  of  St  Albans.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
and,  from  the  moment  of  his  entering 
fashionable  life,  was  remarked  for  the 
elegance  of  manner,  and  the  liveliness 
of  conversation,  Avhich  continued  to 
be  his  distinctions  to  the  close  of  his 
career.  Unfortunately,  the  fashion  of 
the  time  not  only  allowed,  but  seems 
to  have  almost  required,  an  irregu- 
larity of  life  which  would  tarnish  the 
character  of  any  man  in  our  more 
decorous  day.  His  unfortunate  inter- 
course with  Viscountess  Bolingbroke, 
better  known  by  her  subsequent  name 
of  Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  produced  a 
divorce,  and  in  two  days  after  a  mar- 
riage. She  was  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Charles,  the  second  Duke  of  Marl- 
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borough,  and  was  in  early  life  as  dis- 
tinguished for  her  beauty,  as  in  later 
years  she  was  for  her  wit. 

Johnson  in  his  old  age  became  ac- 
quainted with  Topham  Beauclerk, 
through  their  common  friend,  Lang- 
ton,  and  even  the  sage  and  moralist 
acknowledged  the  captivation  of  his 
manners.  "  What  a  coalition  !"  said 
Garrick,  when  he  heard  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, '  '  I  shall  have  my  old  friend 
to  bail  out  of  the  roundhouse."  But 
whatever  might  be  the  elegance  of  his 
companion's  laxity,  Johnson  did  not 
hesitate  to  rebuke  him.  Beauclerk, 
like  wits  in  general,  had  a  propensity 
to  satire,  on  which  Johnson  once  took 
him  to  task  in  this  rough  style  —  "You 
never  open  your  mouth  but  with  the 
intention  to  give  pain  ;  and  you  have 
now  given  me  pain,  not  from  the 
power  of  what  you  have  said,  but 
from  my  seeing  the  intention."  At 
another  time,  applying  to  him  that  line 
of  Pope's,  slightly  altered,  he  said  — 

"  '  Thy  love  of  folly,  and  thy  scorn  of 
fools  ;  ' 

every  thing  you  do  shows  the  one,  and 
every  thing  you  say  the  other." 

Another  rather  less  intelligible  re- 
buke occurred  in  his  saying,  '  '  Thy  body 
is  all  vice  and  thy  mind  all  virtue." 
As  the  actions  of  the  body  proceed 
from  the  mind,  it  is  ditlicult  to  con- 
ceive how  the  one  can  be"  impure  with- 
out the  other.  At  least  Beauclerk  did 
not  appear  to  relish  the  distinction, 
and  he  was  angry  at  the  phrase.  How- 
ever, Johnson's  attempt  to  appease 
him  was  a  curious  specimen  of  his 
magniloquence.  "  Nay,  sir,  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  marching  in  triumph 
into  Babylon,  could  not  have  desired 
to  have  had  more  said  to  him." 

Topham  Beauclerk  had  two  daugh- 
ters by  Lady  Diana,  one  of  whom  be- 
came Lady  Pembroke.  He  died  at 
his  house  in  Great  Russell  Street,  then 
a  place  of  fashion,  in  1780,  in  his  41st 
year. 

Selwyn's  seat,  Matson,  in  Glouces- 
tershire, received  some  pretty  histori- 
cal reminiscences.  One  of  Walpole's 
letters  to  Bentley,  thus  speaks  of  a 
visit  to  his  friend's  villa  in  the  autumn 
of  1753. 

"  I  staid  two  days  at  George  Sel- 
wyn's house,  which  lies  on  Robin 
Hood's  hill.  It  is  lofty  enough  for  an 
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Alp,  yet  is  a  mountain  of  turf  to  the 
very  top,  has  woods  scattered  all  over 
it,  springs  that  long  to  be  cascades  in 
twenty  places ;  and  from  the  summits 
it  beats  even  Sir  George  Littleton's 
views,  by  having  the  city  of  Glouces- 
ter at  its  foot,  and  the  Severn  widen- 
ing to  the  horizon.  The  house  is  small 
but  neat;  King  Charles  (the  First,)  lay 
here  at  the  siege,  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  with  typical  fury,  hacked  and 
hewed  the  windows  of  his  chamber, 
as  a  memorandum  of  his  being  there. 
The  fact  however  being,  that  both 
the  princes,  Charles  and  James,  who 
were  then  mere  boys,  remained  at 
Mat-son — a  circumstance  frequently 
mentioned  to  Selwyn's  grandfather 
by  James  II.,  observing : — '  My  bro- 
ther and  I  were  generally  shut  up  in 
a  chamber  on  the  second  floor  during 
the  day,  where  you  will  find  that  we 
have  left  the  marks  of  our  confine- 
ment inscribed  with  our  knives  on  the 
ledges  of  all  the  windows.' " 

The  house  must  have  been  quite  a 
treasure  to  Walpole,  for  he  found  in 
it  a  good  picture  of  the  famous  Earl 
of  Leicester,  which  he  had  given  to 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham;  and  what 
makes  it  very  curious,  Walpole  ob- 
serves his  age  is  marked  on  it  fifty- 
four,  in  1752.  u  I  had  never  been  able 
to  discover  before  in  what  year  he 
was  born,  and  here  is  the  very  flower- 
pot and  counterfeit  association  for 
which  Bishop  Sprat  was  taken  up, 
and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  sent  to 
the  Tower." 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  clear, 
that  this  was  a  "  counterfeit  associa- 
tion," though  Walpole  abandons  his 
usual  scepticism  on  all  disputable 


points  with  such  facility.  The  u  as- 
sociation" was  a  plot  to  bring  back 
that  miserable  blockhead  and  bigot, 
James  II.,  said  to  be  signed  by  Marl- 
borough,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
Lords  Salisbury,  Cornberry,  and  Sir 
Basil  Firebrace.  On  the  information 
of  one  Young,  the  draft  of  the  plot 
was  found  in  a  flower-pot  in  the 
Bishop's  house  at  Bromley.  But  for- 
tunately the  days  of  royal  terror  had 
passed  by.  The  crown  was  strong 
enough  to  treat  conspiracy  with  con- 
tempt, and  the  affair  was  suffered  to 
fall  into  oblivion.  Yet  it  is  now  so 
notorious  that  many  of  the  highest 
persons  in  the  state  were  tampering 
with  the  exiled  family,  that  the  plot  is 
rendered  sufficiently  probable.  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  political  in- 
fatuation connected  with  the  name  of 
the  Stuarts.  Though,  excepting  the 
bravery  of  Charles  I.  and  the  plea- 
santry of  Charles  II.,  they  all  were 
evidently  the  dullest,  most  mulish, 
and  most  repulsive  of  mankind ;  yet 
many  brave  men  periled  their  lives 
to  restore  them,  and  many  men  of 
great  distinction  hazarded  their  safety 
to  correspond  with  them.  The  u  Stu- 
art Correspondence"  was  less  a  breach 
of  loyalty  than  a  libel  on  the  national 
understanding. 

On  the  whole,  these  volumes  are 
interesting,  in  many  parts — very  much 
so.  The  editor  has  evidently  done  his 
best  to  illustrate  and  explain.  But 
can  he  not  discover  any  remnant  of 
the  letters  of  Selwyn  himself?  he 
might  then  remove  the  objection  to 
his  title,  and  please  all  readers  to- 
gether. 
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NEWS   FROM  AN  EXILED  CONTRIBUTOR. 


NE,  PORT  PHILIP, 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  July  1, 1843. 

BELOVED  AND  REV.  CHRISTOPHER, 
You  have  been  pleased  many 
times,  in  very  decided  terms,  to  ex- 
press your  ever-to-be-respected  con- 
viction that  I  should  eventually  come 
to  something;  haply  to  the  wool- 
sack— possibly  to  the  gallows  ;  from 
which  prophetic  sentiment,  I  have 
naturally  inferred  that  my  genius 
was  rare,  and  that  your  eagle  eye  had 
discovered  it. 

Before  my  letter  reaches  your  gen- 
erous shores,  twelve  months  will  have 
elapsed,  most  reverend  Christopher, 
since  we  parted  in  the  Hibernian 
city.  Then  we  were  as  near  to  one 
another  as  firmly  grasped  hands  could 
render  us ;  now  sixteen  thousand  miles 
effectually  divide  us ;  and  whilst  I 
sit  silently  wishing  you  ages  of  health 
and  mortal  happiness,  the  mercury 
of  my  thermometer  stands  lazily 
at  freezing  point,  whereas  your  own 
sprightly  quicksilver  rashes  up  to  92. 
All  things  tell  me  of  our  separation. 
We  sailed,  as  you  will  find  by  referring 
to  your  pocket-book — for  you  made 
a  memorandum  at  the  time — on  the 
14th  day  of  November  last  from 
Cork;  sighted  Madeira — about  thirty 
miles  abreast — in  eight  days,  and  out 
of  sight  of  it  on  the  22d.  A  fine  fair 
wind  was  sent  to  us,  and  we  crossed  the 
Line,  all  well,  on  the  14th  of  December ; 
then  steering  pretty  far  to  westward, 
we  luckily  caught  the  trade- wind,  and 
rounded  the  Cape  in  a  good  gale  on 
the  15th  of  January.  And  here  it 
came  on  to  blow  right  earnestly  ;  but 
we  kept  the  gale  for  about  eight  days 
on  our  larboard  quarter,  and  AVC 
scudded  on  our  course  at  a  fearful 
rate.  Our  mizen  mast  was  carried 
away — both  our  mainsails  split — and 
we  smashed  a  few  spars,  and  lost  some 
running  gear ;  nothing  more  serious 
happened,  save  the  loss  of  as  fine  a 
young  fellow  as  evertrode  shoe-leather 
— a  seaman.  He  was  caught  sharply 
by  one  of  the  ropes  that  gave  way, 
and  it  carried  him  overboard  like  a 
feather.  We  saw  him  drop — the  sea 
was  running  mountains  high  —  we 


could  render  him  no  assistance  ;  and 
he  perished  under  our  very  eyes.  The 
wind,  fortunately  for  us,  continued  on 
either  quarter  of  our  ship ;  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  and  deserving  of 
notice,  that,  during  the  whole  of  our 
voyage,  we  had  occasion  only  to  put 
the  skip  about  TWICE.  We  cast  an- 
chor in  Hobson's  Bay,  Port  Philip,  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st  of  February, 
having  made  our  voyage  in  the  short 
space  of  ninety-nine  days,  and  the 
land  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
the  captain's  reckoning.  The  events 
of  the  passage  may  be  given  pau- 
cis  verbis.  We  had  nine  accouche- 
ments  in  the  steerage  amongst  the 
emigrants,  some  of  them  premature 
from  violent  sea-sickness,  and  seven 
deaths — all  children. 

Our  deaths,  as  I  have  said,  were 
confined  to  the  children.  The  adults 
kept  free  from  fever ;  an  astonishing 
fact,  when  the  confinement  and  close- 
ness of  a  steerage  birth  is  taken  into 
account.  The  voyage  was  agreeable. 
We  were  good  friends  in  the  cabin. 
The  captain,  a  prudent,  temperate 
man,  took  his  three  glasses  of  grog 
per  diem,  and  no  more ;  the  first  at 
noon,  the  second  at  dinner,  the  third 
and  last  at  "  turn-in."  Your  obe- 
dient servant,  ever  mindful  of  your 
strict  injunctions,  and  of  your  elo- 
quent discourse  on  sobriety  and  self- 
denial,  and  believing  that  he  could 
not  do  better  than  regulate  his  watch 
according  to  the  captain's  chrono- 
meter, followed  precisely  the  same 
rule.  We  maintained  a  glorious  state 
of  health  after  the  first  week  ;  and  if 
all  future  vogagers  would  do  the  same, 
let  them  neither  eat  nor  drink  aboard 
ship  to  the  full  extent  of  their  appe- 
tites. This  is  simple  advice,  but  I 
reckon  it  the  first  great  secret  which 
my  nomadic  experience  enables  me 
to  put  down  for  the  benefit  of  my  fel- 
low-creatures ;  especially  on  board  of 
a  ship,  leave  off  with  an  appetite.  We 
passed  our  time — not  having  the  fear 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner  before  our 
eyes — in  shooting  albatrosses,  Cape 
pigeons,  and  the  like ;  in  picking  up  a 
porpoise,  a  bonnitta,  or  a  dolphin. 
Books,  backgammon,  and  whist,  filled 
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up  the  measure  of  the  day.  Mem. — 
had  we  been  favoured  with  less  wind, 
we  should  have  got  more  porpoises. 
We  speared  many— -first-raters ;  but 
the  speed  at  which  we  cut  along,  pre- 
vented our  securing  them. 

But  we  have  cast  anchor.  The 
harbour  of  Ilobson's  Bay  is  a  splen- 
did inlet  of  the  sea.  The  bay  is  very 
narrow  at  the  entrance,  but  the  mo- 
ment you  get  past  the  Heads,  it  ex- 
tends to  a  breadth  of  eight  or  ten 
miles,  and  to  a  length  of  twenty-two 
miles,  from  the  mouth  to  the  anchor- 
ing place.  The  land  around  the  bay 
is  flat  and  saiuty,  and  covered  with 
wood  almost  to  the  water's  edge. 
The  tree  there  resembles  our  common 
mountain  fir :  it  is  exactly  like  it  in 
the  bark  ;  but  it  is  called  by  the  set- 
tlers, the  she-oak.  I  reckon  it  to  be 
the  beef-tree,  for  it  has  its  appearance 
when  cut  up,  is  hard,  and  takes  a 
beautiful  polish.  Inland,  this  wood 
grows  to  a  considerable  height  and 
thickness;  but  the  principal  part  of 
the  interior  is  thickly  covered  with 
the  various  species  of  the  gum  and 
peppermint  trees,  many  of  them  of 
a  singularly  large  growth :  but  more  of 
the  interior  anon.  Immediately  op- 
posite to  the  anchorage  ground,  there 
is  a  pretty  little  town  called  Wil- 
liamstown, in  which  the  water-police 
magistrate,  an  old  seafaring  gentle- 
man, Captain  ,  has  his  resi- 
dence. The  gallant  captain  has 
enough  to  do  with  the  jolly  tars,  who 
invariably  attempt  to  cut  and  run  as 
soon  as  they  have  got  here.  A  sailor 
misconducting  himself  on  the  voyage, 
has  at  least  two  months'  reflection  in 
the  jail  of  Williamstown,  commen- 
cing immediately  upon  his  arrival. 
The  news  of  this  prison  establishment 
will  probably  reach  England  before  my 
letter.  Should  it  be  spoken  of  in  your 
presence,  say  that  it  has  been  found 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  shipmasters,  and  that  an  act 
was  passed  accordingly  for  its  erec- 
tion, Gordon  laic,  so  called  after  the 
first  magistrate,  is  proverbial,  and 
very  summary.  Every  fellow  found 
drunk  gets  two  hours  in  the  stocks, 
and  he  becomes  sober  there  much 
sooner  than  if  he  had  been  simply 
fined  five  shillings. 

The  town  of  Melbourne  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  face  of  a  hill,  in 


the  hollow  of  which  runs  the  noble 
river  called  the  Yarra-Yarra,  words 
which  signify  in  the  native  language, 
"flowing  constantly.''''  It  is  distin- 
guished by  its  title  from  the  large 
majority  of  rivers,  which  are  nearly 
still,  and  which,  after  extending  only 
for  a  mile  or  two,  form  at  length  a 
species  of  swamp.  Such  rivers  arc 
generally  styled  lagoons.  The  Yarra- 
Yarra  is  navigable  up  to  the  town  of 
Melbourne  for  ships  of  a  large  size — 
say  400  tons ;  but  the  seven  miles  of 
distance  being  circuitous,  and  the 
banks  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  occasionally  shifting,  the  larger 
class  of  ships  generally  remain  at  the 
anchorage  ground  in  the  bay,  and  dis- 
charge by  common  lighters.  At  the 
present  moment,  from  twenty  to  thirty 
very  large  ships  are  riding  in  the  bay. 
A  pretty  little  steamer  plies  three 
-times  a-day  between  the  towns  of 
Melbourne  and  Williamstown — price 
five  shillings,  up  and  down.  Another 
steamer,  "The  Sea  Horse,"  plies  be- 
tween Melbourne  and  Sydney  once  a 
fortnight ;  the  passage  is  made  in  three 
days,  and  the  fares  £12  for  cabin,  £6 
for  steerage.  The  communication  is 
a  vast  accommodation  to  this  district. 
The  steamer  is  in  private  hands,  and 
did  not  answer  at  first ;  she  now  car- 
ries the  mail,  and  promises  to  turn 
out  a  profitable  spec.  The  coast  is 
very  dangerous,  and  at  every  season 
of  the  year  liable  to  very  violent 
gales.  Even  in  the  bay  the  squalls  are 
sudden,  violent,  and  dangerous,  and 
many  lives  are  lost  for  want  of  proper 
precaution  and  care,  on  board  of  small 
boats.  Only  yesterday,  my  friend, 

Mr  G ,  and  three  men,  were 

out  in  a  pleasure  boat ;  in  five  mi- 
nutes they  were  swept  off  to  leeward, 
the  boat  was  upset,  and  they  were  all 
drowned. 

Melbourne  is  perhaps  the  most  sur- 
prising place  in  her  Majesty's  domin- 
ions. Nothing,  in  the  history  of 
colonization,  approaches  her  as  re- 
gards the  rapidity  of  advancement 
and  extent.  Six  years  ago  there  were 
not  twenty  British  subjects  on  the 
spot,  and  at  the  present  hour,  Mel- 
bourne and  its  suburbs  boast  of  a  po- 
pulation of  ten  thousand  souls.  There 
are  already  built  four  splendid  edifices 
for  public  worship— Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  Wesley  an  s.  and  Inde- 
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pendents,  are  provided  for — and  there 
is  in  addition  a  very  large  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion. There  are  three  banks  all  doing 
excellently  well  —  "  The  Austral- 
asian," "  The  Union  Bank  of  Austra- 
lia," and  "  Port  Philip's  Bank" — and 
there  is  yet  a  good  field  for  another, 
under  prudent  management.  The 
rate  of  discount  is  £10  per  cent ;  and 
the  interest  given  on  deposit  accounts 
£7  per  cent.  The  common  rate  of 
interest,  given  with  good  mortgage 
security,  is  £20  per  cent ;  and  in 
some  instances,  where  a  little  risk  is 
taken,  £25  and  £30.  Bills  past  due 
at  the  bank,  are  charged  £12  per 
cent.  A  court  of  law  (by  act  of 
Council)  allows  £8  per  cent  on  all 
bills  sued  upon,  with  a  discretionary 
power  of  extending  the  rate  to  £12 
per  cent,  to  cover  any  damage  or  loss 
sustained.  There  are  two  Club 
houses,  a  Royal  Exchange,  and  some 
very  large  buildings  for  stores.  A 
spacious  new  jail  is  building  in  a  most 
commodious  situation,  and  a  public 
court  house  will  soon  follow  ;  the  one 
existing  being  but  small  and  tempo- 
rary. The  new  customhouse,  which 
has  been  completed  since  my  arrival, 
is  a  fine  building,  and  forms  one  side 
of  the  Market  Square.  In  front  of 
this,  and  about  four  hundred  yards 
distant,  stands  the  wharf.  Melbourne 
rejoices  likewise  in  its  theatre,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  "pavilion"  which  place 
of  amusement,  however,  the  governor 
does  not  think  proper  to  license.  His 
refusal  is,  I  believe,  very  properly 
founded  upon  the  questionable  condi- 
tion of  the  morals  of  the  great  body 
of  the  population.  Two  hours  at  the 
police-office  any  morning,  afford  a 
stranger  a  tolerably  clear  insight  into 
this  subject  generally,  and  acquaint 
him  particularly  with  the  over-night 
deportment  of  the  Melbournese.  The 
police  magistrate  holds  any  thing  but 
a  sinecure.  We  have  three  neAvs- 
papers  in  Melbourne,  namely,  Tlie 
Patriot,  The  Herald,  and  Gazette, 
each  published  twice  a-week ;  the 
first  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  the 
second  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  the 
third  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday ; 
so  that  we  have  a  newspaper  every 
day.  The  advertisements  are  nu- 
merous and  varied  in  matter.  I  have 
heard  upon  good  authority  that  the 


proprietor  of  any  one  of  these  jour- 
nals draws  at  least  £4000  to  £5000 
per  annum  from  the  profits  of  them. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  these 
enormous  gains.  Every  thing  here  is 
sold  by  auction,  and  the  advertisements 
are  in  consequence  more  numerous 
than  they  would  otherwise  be.  An 
auctioneer  alone,  in  good  business,  will 
pay  each  of  the  papers  about  £1000 
per  annum  for  printing  and  advertis- 
ing his  numerous  sales.  We  have  a 
supreme  court  with  a  suitable  estab- 
lishment of  officers.  John  Walpolc 
Willis,  Esq.,  was  resident  judge.  He 
is  now  amongst  you  ;  for,  by  the  ship 
which  carries  this  letter,  lie  starts  for 
England,  circumstances  having  occur- 
red that  render  it  necessary  for  him 
to  vindicate  in  person  a  character 
which  requires  no  vindication.  The 
people  of  Melbourne  part  with  the 
upright  and  learned  judge  with  infi- 
nite regret,  softened  only  by  the  cer- 
tain hope  they  entertain  of  his  im- 
mediate return.  The  resident  judge 
holds  civil  courts  as  in  England  du- 
ring the  several  terms,  and  criminal 
courts  of  general  jail- delivery  every 
month.  The  pleadings  are  conducted 
by  barristers  at  law,  who  have  been 
duly  admitted  in  England,  Ireland, 
Scotland,  or  Isle  of  Man.  The  agents 
or  attorneys  and  solicitors  are  those 
duly  admitted  at  Sydney,  at  courts  of 
Westminster  in  England,  High  Courts 
in  Ireland,  and  writers  to  her  Majesty's 
Signet  in  Scotland.  Others  who  may 
have  served  a  regular  apprenticeship 
of  not  less  than  five  years  to  any 
such  agent,  after  undergoing  a  neces- 
sary examination,  are  likewise  suffer- 
ed to  practise  as  attorneys.  The  su- 
preme court  has  been  established 
about  twelve  months.  Before  that 
time  all  suits  were  carried  on  in  Syd- 
ney. Conveyances  of  land  may  be 
prepared  by  any  one,  and,  before 
professional  men  appeared  amongst 
the  settlers,  there  were  some  rare 
specimens  of  deeds  in  this  branch 
of  English  law.  Now  they  are  of 
course  better — and  those  to  which  I 
have  adverted  have  fortunately  paved 
the  way  for  endless  litigation.  We 
have  a  sprinkling  of  military  and 
mounted  police ;  two  very  large  steam 
mills  for  grinding  flour  and  sawing 
timber ;  and  in  a  word,  all  the  con- 
comitants of  a  large  and  flourishing 
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city.  I  should,  however,  except  the 
public  streets.  These  are  still  impa- 
ved,  and  consequently  in  wet  weather, 
in  some  places,  impassable,  and  in 
dry  weather  insufferably  dusty.  I 
have  spoken  of  the  sudden  squalls 
which  arise  often  in  the  Bay.  Whilst 
one  of  these  prevails,  clouds  of  dust 
are  carried  from  the  streets  so  dense 
that  you  cannot  see  half  a  yard  be- 
fore you.  If  you  are  exposed  to  the 
whirlwind,  and  chance  to  wear  clothes 
of  a  dark  colour,  you  issue  from  it 
with  the  appearance  of  a  man  who 
has  been  confined  in  a  mill  for  a  week. 
A  house  of  furniture  well  cleaned  in 
the  morning,  looks  at  dinner-time  as 
if  it  had  been  coated  with  dirt  for  a 
twelvemonth.  Should  there  be  a  sud- 
den mortality  among  the  ladies  of 
Port  Philip,  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
occasioned  by  this  warfare  with  the 
dirt,  which  is  carried  forward  day 
after  day  without  any  prospect  of  re- 
treat on  either  side. 

Having  read  thus  far,  you  will  very 
likely  tap  the  floor  impatiently  with 
your  foot,  and  say — if  you  have  not 
said  it  already — "Well,  but  what  is 
the  fellow  about  himself?"  Patience, 
gentle  Christopher.  I  will  tell  you 
now.  Upon  my  arrival  with  a  pocket, 
as  you  are  aware,  not  very  inconveni- 
ently laden,  I  kept  of  course  "  my 
eye  ahead "  for  any  thing  suitable  in 
the  fanning  way;  sheep-stock  or  cattle. 
But  it  would  not  do.  Capital  was  re- 
quired to  get  a  sheep-station,  and 
employment  as  an  overseer,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depression  that  existed 
in  the  markets  for  all  kinds  of  stock, 
altogether  hopeless.  No  man  is  idle 
here  longer  than  he  can  help  it,  un- 
less he  have  the  wherewithal  to  look 
to ;  and  there  are  fifty  modes  of  gain- 
ing bread  here,  if  a  man  will  turn  to 
them ?  What  could  abriefless barrister 
do  better  than  throw  himself  upon 
the  law  ?  I  smelled  out  the  attorneys 
to  begin  with.  The  first  with  whom 
I  came  in  contact  was  one  Mr 

,  from  a  northern  county  in 

England.  He  had  been  here  only 
three  years,  and  was  already  rattling 
about  in  his  carriage.  He  arrived 
without  a  shoe  to  his  foot,  or  a  six- 
pence in  his  pocket.  Another  was 
my  old  and  respected  friend  Mr 
,  writer  to  the  signet,  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  been  here  about 
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eighteen  months,  was  living  like  a 
gentleman,  and  on  the  point  of  enter- 
ing a  fine  new  dwelling-house,  which 
he  had  himself  erected  out  of  his  own 
honourable  gains.  Upon  him  I  wait- 
ed, and  from  his  kindness  I  obtained 
all  the  information  I  stood  in  need  of; 
and  not  only  this,  but  immediate  pro- 
fitable employment  in  his  office,  which, 
with  his  leave,  I  hold  until  something 
offers — whether  I  shall  claim  admis- 
sion as  attorney,  solicitor,  and  proctor, 
as  some  have  done  before  me,  or  re- 
sort to  my  old  calling  of  advocate, 
is  as  yet  an  undecided  question.  I 
am  now  in  the  receipt  of  more  than  is 
necessary  for  subsistence,  and  I  shall 
look  before  I  leap.  The  rents  of 
houses  are  extravagantly  high.  The 
poorest  tradesman  pays  fifteen  shil- 
lings a-week  for  his  small  house — and 
he  must  pay  it  weekly;  the  better 
class  of  tradesmen  pay  twenty  and 
twenty-five  shillings,  and  the  higher 
class  from  two  to  four  pounds  a-week, 
for  a  petty  dwelling  containing  only 
three  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  A  small 
brick  cottage  held  by  a  friend  of  mine, 
and  consisting  of  sitting-room,  bed- 
room, servant's  room,  and  kitchen,  is 
considered  a  great  bargain  at  a  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum.  The  hours 
of  business  are  limited  with  strictness 
to  seven — videlicit,  from  nine  in  the 
morning  until  four  P.M.  You  are 
your  own  master  after  four  o'clock, 
and  need  fear  no  business-calls  or  in- 
terruptions. Whilst  business,  how- 
ever, is  going  on,  the  excitement  and 
bustle  compel  me  to  regard  Cheapside 
on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  as  a  place 
of  great  quietness  and  an  agreeable 
promenade.  Fellows  are  riding  as 
hard  as  they  can  tear  from  one  end  of 
the  town  to  the  other — cattle  arc  dri- 
ving to  and  fro — bullock-drays  are 
crowding  from  the  interior  with  wool 
— auctions  are  eternally  at  work — 
settlers  are  coming  from  their  stations, 
or  getting  their  provisions  in.  Trades- 
men and  mercantile  men  are  hurry  - 
sluirrying  with  their  orders.  A  vast 
amount  of  work  is  done  up  to  four 
o'clock,  and  afterwards  all  is  silence, 
and  the  place  looks  unlike  nothing  so 
much  as  itself;  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this  bustle,  money  is  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  From  what  ex- 
act cause  or  series  of  causes,  I  cannot 
tell  you  now — but  the  fact  is  certain 
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that  the  mercantile  community  here 
is  nearly  bankrupt.  There  is  a  glut 
of  goods,  a  superabundance  of  every 
thing  in  the  market.  It  has  been 
wrongfully  supposed  in  England  that 
every  thing  would  sell  here,  and  the 
consequence  has  been  that  an  over- 
flow of  every  kind  of  commodity  has 
poured  in  upon  its.  The  supply  has 
doubled  and  trebled  the  demand. 
Upon  the  first  establishment  of  these 
settlements  the  wants  of  the  people 
were  of  course  many,  and  their  prices 
for  stock  were  so  good,  and  their  spe- 
culations in  land  so  profitable  and 
bright,  that  they  could  afford  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  luxury,  no  matter  what 
price  was  asked  to  purchase  it.  It  is 
very  different  now.  The  staple  com- 
modity of  this  colony  is  wool.  Well, 
so  long  as  all  the  stations  or  sheep- 
runs  continued  unoccupied,  and  new 
settlers  arrived,  the  price  of  sheep 
kept  naturally  very  high ;  but  every 
station  that  can  command  a  due  sup- 
ply of  water,  is  now  in  occupation, 
and  consequently  the  demand  for  stock 
has  ceased.  Sheep,  which  three  years 
ago  sold  for  twenty-five  and  eighteen 
shillings,  command  now,  for  first  qua- 
lity, eight  shillings  and  sixpence  only ; 
ordinary  quality,  six  shillings ;  and 
middling  as  low  as  five  shillings.  For 
cash  sale  by  sheriff-warrant,  I  have 
seen  beautiful  ewes,  free  from  all  dis- 
ease—2000  of  them— sold  for  two 
and  sixpence  each !  Cattle  three 
years  ago  sold  for  ten,  twelve,  and 
sometimes  fifteen  pounds  per  head. 
At  this  moment  they  arc  so  plentiful 
that  I  could  purchase  a  drove  of  fat 
cattle,  two  to  three  hundred  head — 
and  some  of  them  weighing  eighty 
stone — for  eight  pounds  a  beast,  and 
that  on  credit  too  by  approved  bill  at 
four  months'  date.  Such  are  a  few  of 
the  reasons  why  a  damper  has  come 
over  the  Port  Philip  market,  reducing 
amongst  other  things  the  price  of 
wages  by  nearly  a  third.  Emigrants 
continue  to  pour  in,  and  they  stare 
and  are  grievously  disappointed  at 
the  rate  of  wages,  so  very  different  to 
that  which  they  expected.  Twelve 
mouths  since,  a  single  labouring  man 
got  forty  pounds  per  annum,  with 
weekly  rations  of  provisions ;  now 
with  his  rations,  he  receives  only 
twenty-five,  or  at  most  thirty  pounds 
per  annum.  Manned  men  with  young 
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families  will  not  be  hired  at  any 
rate,  for  they  are  only  burdens  on  a 
station.  A  good  thorough-bred  shep- 
herd maintains  his  price.  He  is  still 
in  great  demand,  and  may  command 
from  sixty  to  seventy  pounds  per  an- 
num, with  rations,  cow's  milk,  free 
hut,  and  a  portion  of  produce  of  stock 
in  addition  to  all,  if  he  chooses  to  put 
his  wages  to  that  mode  of  profit. 
Women  servants  were  formerly  much 
wanted.  They  are  now  at  a  discount. 
The  filthy  drabs  ejected  from  Ireland 
are  scarcely  worth  their  meat.  I  am 
proud  to  say  it,  and  you  should  be 
proud  to  hear  it,  gentle  Christopher, 
that  a  Scotch  servant,  male  or  female, 
is  forty  per  cent  above  every  other  in 
value  in  this  colony.  Scotch  servants 
get  ahead  in  spite  of  every  thing. 
The  Scotch  tradesmen  have  almost 
all  of  them  made  money;  some  abun- 
dantly. I  have  met  many  here  from 
the  North  who  brought  nothing  but 
their  energy,  moderation,  and  uncon- 
querable perseverance  with  them,  and 
they  are  affluent,  and  are  becoming 

daily  more  so.     Donald  ,  who 

was  a  servant  lad  at  home,  and  is 
now  a  respected  and  respectable  man 
in  Melbourne,  is  independent.  He 
went  first  to  Van  Diem  en's  Land,  and 
came  here  some  three  years  ago. 
"And  had  you  arrived,"  he  said  to 
me  the  other  day,  "  at  the  same  time, 
you  might  now  have  been  moving  home 
a  prosperous  gentleman."  However, 
nil  desperandum.  There  is  still  a  fair 
opportunity  for  an  industrious  man, 
who  above  all  things  has  resolution  to 
be  SOBER  in  his  habits.  The  mis- 
chief with  the  labouring  man  has 
been,  that  having  suddenly  discovered 
his  wages  to  be  high  in  compari- 
son with  those  he  received  in  the 
mother  countiy,  he  has  considered 
himself  entitled  to  have  a  proportion- 
ate extra  amount  of  enjoyment  at 
the  public-house,  where  drink  is  very 
high.  Good  tradesmen  would  infal- 
libly make  money,  but  for  this  great 
failing.  The  bullock  dray-drivers, 
certainly  the  best  paid  of  all  the 
working  men,  absolutely  think  no- 
thing of  coming  from  the  Bush  into 
Melbourne,  with  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  in  their  pocket,  and  spending 
every  farthing  of  the  sum — in  one 
night — champagne  to  the  mast-head. 
The  innkeepers  make  fortunes  rapidly. 
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Shall  I  tell  you  how  much  Boniface 
will  draw  in  a  week  ?  No — for  you 
will  not  believe  me.  Certainly  as 
much  as  many  an  innkeeper  in  a  coun- 
try town  would  draw  in  twelve 
months.  An  innkeeper's  license  to 
Government  is  thirty  pounds  per 
annum.  This  entitles  him  to  keep 
his  house  open  from  six  in  the  morn- 
ing until  eleven  o'clock  at  night; 
ten  pounds  more  enables  him  to  have 
open  house  during  the  night ;  and  an 
additional  ten  pounds  enables  him  to 
keep  a  billiard- table.  There  are  a 
great  many  houses  with  tables  and  a 
number  of  light  houses ;  but,  as  I 
have  hinted  before,  our  police  courts 
exhibit  abominations,  and  a  police 
court  is  a  good  criterion  of  the  morals 
of  a  people.  In  the  first  formation 
and  early  beginnings  of  this  colony,  a 
man  having  sheep  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  interior,  on  any  spot  which  he 
considered  suitable  and  agreeable,  and 
he  was  called  a  squatter.  Now  no  in- 
dividual may  pasture  sheep  or  cattle 
of  any  kind  without  receiving  a  license 
from  Government,  for  which  he  pays 
ten  pounds  annually,  and  making  a 
return  every  year  of  all  his  stock, 
servants,  and  increase  —  the  li- 
cense, by  the  way,  not  being  avail- 
able within  three  miles  of  Melbourne. 
The  holder  of  such  a  license  is  called 
a  settler.  A  settler  is  entitled  to  cut 
wood  upon  his  own  station  or  run,  for 
firing  for  himself  and  servants  ;  but  if 
he  cut  it  for  sale — and  we  have  no 
coal  here — he  pays,  in  addition  to  the 
ten  pounds,  three  pounds  more  per 
annum  for  the  permission  so  to  do. 

You  shall  now  receive  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  settling  of  a  settler.  Sup- 
pose him  to  have  a  station  in  the  inte- 
rior, or  as  it  is  invariably  styled,  "  in 
the  Bush.'1''  The  distance  is  forty,  fifty, 
or  it  may  be  eighty,  miles  from  Mel- 
bourne, and  the  stock  consists  of  from 
four  to  five  thousand  sheep,  and  from 
one  to  two  hundred  head  of  cattle.  The 
settler,  in  all  probability,  has  been  ac- 
customed in  early  life  to  good  society, 
has  been  well  educated  and  brought 
up.  Living  at  his  station  lie  sees  none 
but  his  own  servants,  his  cJitre  amie, 
(always  a  part  of  a  settler's  stock,) 
and  perhaps  a  few  black  natives,  not 
uufrequently  hostile  visitors.  Business 
calls  the  settler  to  Melbourne ;  he  puts 
up  at  his  inn  ;  any  thing  in  the  shape 
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of  society  rejoices  his  heart,  and  forth- 
with he  begins  "  the  lark;"  he  dines 
out — gets  fuddled,  returns  to  his  inn, 
finds  a  city  friend  or  two  waiting  for 
him,  treats  them  to  champagne,  of 
which,  at  ten  shillings  per  bottle,  they 
drink  no  end.  Very  well.  His  horse  is 
in  the  stable  at  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  a-night,  his  own  bill  varies 
from  six  to  eight  pounds  per  diem, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  my  set- 
tler is  called  upon  to  hand  over  a 
cheque  upon  his  banker  to  the  tune  of 
a  hundred  pounds,  or,  if  he  has  no 
bank-account,  his  promissory  note 
at  a  very  short  date.  Away  starts  the 
settler  back  to  his  solitude ;  he  has 
given  his  bill,  and  he  thinks  no  more 
about  it ;  but  the  bill  finds  its  way 
quickly  into  the  hands  of  an  attorney, 
and  in  eight  days  there  is  an  exe- 
cution out  for  recovery,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  ten  pounds  already  incurred  in 
legal  expenses.  The  sheriff's  bailiff 
rides  to  the  station  and  demands  pay- 
ment of  the  whole.  He  gets  no 
money,  but  settler  and  bailiff  return 
in  company  to  Melbourne  :  a  friend  is 
applied  to  ;  he  discounts  a  bill  for  the 
sum  required.  The  attorney  is  paid 
the  amount  by  the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 
The  bill  once  more  becomes  due,  and 
-is  once  more  dishonoured;  expenses 
run  up  like  wildfire.  This  time  there 
is  no  escape,  and  a  portion  of  the 
stock  must  be  sold  to  avoid  ruin — 
and  it  is  sold  sometimes  at  a  fearful 
sacrifice.  This  is  no  insulated  case. 
It  is  the  history  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
thoughtless  fellows  who  dwell  away 
in  the  Bush.  Such  gentlemen  at  the 
present  hour,  in  consequence  of  the 
depressed  state  of  the  stock  market, 
are  all  but  ruined.  Any  one  of  them, 
who  twelve  months  since  purchased 
his  flock  of  two  thousand  sheep  at 
eighteen  or  five-and-twenty  shillings, 
can  only  reckon  upon  a  fourth  of  the 
amount  in  value  now.  It  is  increase 
only  that  enables  him  to  pay  his  ser- 
vants, and  he  has  as  much  off  the 
wool  as  affords  him  the  means  of  liv- 
ing. The  sale  of  his  wethers  would 
not  pay  for  the  tear  and  wear  of  bul- 
locks and  drays ;  and  if  any  profit  does 
by  any  chance  arise,  it  can  be  only 
from  occasionally  catching  a  few  head 
of  cattle,  which,  as  they  run  wild 
in  the  woods,  the  settler  can  keep  no 
account  of;  and  only  with  difficulty 
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secure  when  they  come  to  a  lagoon 
for  water,  where  they  are  watched, 
because  at  one  time  or  another  they 
are  certain  to  appear.  Horses  are 
very  clear  in  Melbourne :  a  useless 
brute,  which  in  England  would  be 
dear  at  ten  pounds,  sells  here  quickly 
for  thirty ;  a  good  saddle  horse  will 
fetch  a  hundred,  and  I  have  seen 
some  tolerable  cart  horses  sold  for 
fifty  and  sixty  ponnds.  In  a  new 
colony,  where  almost  all  the  draught 
is  performed  by  bullocks,  cart  horses 
must  realize  a  good  price.  The 
hire  of  a  horse  and  cart  in  Mel- 
bourne is,  one  pound  four  shillings  for 
the  day. 

In  addition  to  those  above  spoken  of, 
there  is  another  class  of  settlers,  who 
were  the  original  stock-holders  and 
land-purchasers  in  the  district.  They 
have  large  tracts  of  country  in  the 
Bush,  and  thousands  of  sheep  and 
cattle  on  them,  and  all  managed  by 
servants  and  overseers.  These  pro- 
prietors live  at  the  clubs  in  Melbourne, 
and  constitute  what  is  here  termed 
the  elite  of  society.  A  short  time  ago 
these  gentlemen  entertained  the  pleas- 
ing notion,  that  there  was  to  be  no 
termination  to  the  increase  and  extent 
of  their  wealth;  and  one  very  young 
member  of  the  society  was  heard  to 
exclaim,  in  apparent  agony  at  his  ex- 
cessive good  fortune,  "  upon  my  soul, 
I  am  become  most  disgustingly  rich." 
But  mark  the  difference!  The  elite  have 
been  living  in  the  most  extravagant 
manner.  They  discounted  bills  at  their 
own  pleasure  here  at  ten  per  cent; 
and  knowing  well  that  these  bills 
would  not  be  honoured  at  maturity, 
they  sent  them  to  London,  and  cashed 
them  there :  with  the  funds  thus  raised, 
they  speculated  in  the  buying  of  land 
and  stock,  hoping  to  get  (as  in  many 
instances  they  did)  at  least  eighty 
per  cent  profit  by  their  transactions. 
But  now  stock  has  fallen  to  a  trifle  ; 
bills  are  falling  due,  rushing  back  from 
England  under  protest  —  and  the 
bubble  bursts.  The  banks  are  draw- 
ing in  their  accommodation,  and  the 
elite,  who  were  a  short  time  back  so 
disgustingly  rich,  are,  whilst  I  write, 
most  disgustingly  poor.  This  is  no 
imaginative  statement;  it  is  a  sober 
fact.  But  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
present  state  of  things  will  last  long. 
Speculation  and  the  rate  of  interest 
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must  come  down.  When  the  human 
body  is  disordered,  it  is  a  happy  time 
for  the  doctor ;  when  the  body  mercan- 
tile is  diseased,  it  is  the  attorney's  har- 
vest time.  If  an  attorney  has  any  busi- 
ness at  all,  he  must  do  well  in  Mel- 
bourne, for  his  fees  are  inordinately 
high.  Protesting  a  bill  is  five-and- 
twenty  shillings ;  noting,  half-a-guinea ; 
every  letter  demanding  payment  of  ac- 
count, if  under  twenty  pounds,  half-a- 
guinea  ;  above  twenty  and  under  a 
hundred  pounds,  one  guinea  ;  above  a 
hundred,  two  guineas.  Every  summons 
(a summons  being  a  short  printed  form) 
before  the  supreme  court,  is  charged  six 
guineas;  and  the  clients  pay  down  at 
once,  without  any  questions,  too  glad  to 
do  so,  provided  they  can  get  rid  of  their 
temporary  difficulties.  Litigation  is 
short  and  quick.  Conveyancing  is 
downright  profit ;  a  deed,  however 
short,  conveying  a  piece  of  land,  how- 
ever trifling,  costs  five  guineas.  There 
are  no  stamps,  and  the  work  is  done 
in  an  hour.  More  valuable  properties 
are  conveyed  by  a  deed  generally 
charged  nine  guineas.  My  friend 

has  drawn  twelve  such  deeds  in 

his  office  in  the  course  of  one  day; 
and  with  these  eyes  I  have  seen  him 
earn  six  guineas  in  as  many  minutes, 
by  appearing  at  the  police-office  when 
a  dispute  has  arisen  between  a  master 
and  his  servant.  All  quarrels  of  this 
kind  are  arranged  at  the  police-office, 
when  the  amount  of  wages  received 
by  the  servant  does  not  exceed  thirty 
pounds  annually.  An  attorney  with 
brains  cannot  fail  to  get  ahead.  He 
has  only  to  use  dispatch,  and  to  begin 
and  continue  in  one  even  and  un- 
deviating  course.  Our  barristers  are 
feAv  in  number.  There  arc  but  four 
of  them.  There  is  still  a  glorious 
field  for  a  barrister  of  talent,  and 
especially  if  he  be  conversant  with  the 
nicer  points  of  conveyancing.  Any 
clever  barrister  up  to  the  business  and 
a  good  speaker,  might  rely  upon  mak- 
ing immediately  at  least  a  thousand 
a-year ;  the  community  are  looking 
and  waiting  for  such  a  man.  A  fel- 
low with  no  capital  and  no  profes- 
sion had  better  not  show  his  face  in 
Melbourne.  It  is  a  thousand  to  one 
against  him.  Compared  to  his  posi- 
tion that  of  a  labourer  is  an  enviable 
one  ;  yet  any  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent man  tolerably  well  educated. 
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coming'  here  with  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds  in  his  pocket,  may  certainly, 
in  a  couple  of  years,  and  in  twenty 
clifferent  ways,  treble  that  capital. 
The  best  and  most  promising  is  the 
following : — Buy  in  any  (/rowing  part 
of  the  town  of  Melbourne,  a  small 
piece  of  town  allotment.  This  will 
cost  fifty  pounds,  upon  this  you  may 
erect  two  small  brick  cottages,  con- 
taining each  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen, 
and  well  fitted  for  a  respectable 
tradesman.  Two  hundred  and  forty 
pounds  will  build  them  up  ;  thus  the 
whole  expense  of  cottages  and  ground 
is  two  hundred  and  ninety  pounds  at 
most.  Each. cottage  will,  for  a  moral 
certainty,  let  for  one  pound  five  shil- 
lings per  week,  and  thus  return  you 
a  clear  rental  of  sixty-four  pounds 
per  annum,  for  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  pounds  laid  out. 
Some  capitalists  are  not  long  in  dis- 
covering this  mode  of  adding  to  their 
fortunes,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
such  men,  Avith  ease,  get  speedily  rich. 
Many  individuals  are  personally  known 
to  uie  who  arrived  here  with  small 
means  a  few  years  back,  and  who  are 
now  receiving  an  income  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  a-year  from  houses, 
which  they  have  raised  upon  their 
profits  and  by  not  slow  degrees. 
Their  returns  are  certain,  for,  mark 
you,  every  tradesman  pays  his  rent 
every  Monday  morning  There  is  no 
delay.  If  it  be  not  paid  the  hour  it 
is  due,  the  landlord  is  empowered  by 
law  to  send  a  bailiff  to  the  house,  to 
keep  him  there  at  an  expense  to  the 
tenant  of  three  shillings  per  day — and 
to  request  him,  at  the  end  of  five  days, 
to  sell  off  the  goods  and  chattels,  pro- 
vided the  demand  is  still  unsatisfied. 
I  know  no  better  investment  for  capi- 
tal, be  it  large  or  small,  than  that  of 
which  I  speak.  There  are  no  taxes, 
no  ground-rents,  and  the  tenant  is 
bound  to  keep  his  premises  in  repair. 
If  a  -mistake  has  been  made  in  the 
building  of  houses,  it  is  because  some 
have  overshot  the  mark,  and  built 
dwellings  that  are  too  large  for  the 
purposes  required ;  these  large  houses 
cost  a  large  sum  of  inone}',  and  neither 
let  readily  nor  nearly  so  high  in  pro- 
portion, as  the  smaller  houses  occupied 
by  the  working-classes. 

I  am  unable  to  give  you  an  accu- 
rate  notion  of  the  general    appcar- 
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ance  of  the  country.  Speaking  in 
broad  terms  it  is  wooded,  but  not  so 
densely  as  on  the  Sydney  side,  Van 
Dicmen's  Land,  or  New  Zealand.  The 
peculiar  and  beautiful  feature  of  this 
country  is  the  open  plain  which  is 
found  at  every  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
spreading  itself  over  a  surface  not  less 
than  three  miles  in  length,  and  half 
the  distance  in  breadth.  It  is  as 
smooth  as  a  lawn.  A  magnificent 
tree  rears  itself  to  a  great  height  here 
and  there  upon  the  sward,  on  either 
side  of  which  appears  a  natural  park, 
the  finest  that  taste  could  fashion  or 
art  could  execute.  Nature  has  done 
in  fact  what  no  art  could  accomplish. 
Gaze  upon  these  grounds,  and  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  the  enormous 
bullocks  before  you,  with  their  fearful 
horns,  are  a  gigantic  herd  of  deer, 
and  you  have  a  sight  that  England, 
famous  for  her  parks,  shall  in  vain  at- 
tempt to  rival.  But  against  this  royal 
scene — set  off  a  melancholy  draw- 
back, one  which  I  fear  may  never  be 
made  good  even  by  the  ingenuity  and 
indomitable  energy  of  man.  The  land 
has  an  awful  want  of  spring  water. 
There  are  a  few  small  holes,  called 
lagoons,  the  remains  of  ancient  rivers, 
met  with  now  and  then  ;  and  strange 
to  say,  one  of  such  holes  will  be  found 
to  contain  salt  sea-water,  whilst 
another,  within  a  very  few  yards  of  it, 
has  water  quite  fresh,  or  nearly  so. 
In  the  former  are  found  large  seafish, 
such  as  cod,  mullet,  sea-carp,  and  a 
fish  similar  to  our  perch.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  holes  discovered  at  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  having  no  visible  com- 
munication with  it.  In  several  dis- 
tricts there  are  large  rivers,  but  their 
course  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  that  any  one  river  empties 
itself  into  the  sea.  Goulburn  is  a 
fine  river,  and  ninety  miles  from  this, 
on  the  banks  of  that  river,  are  found 
very  large  lobsters,  and  other  shell- 
fish. To  stand  on  an  eminence,  and 
to  cast  your  eye  down  into  the  valley 
beyond  and  beneath  you,  is  to  have  an 
enjoyment  which  the  ardent  lover  of 
nature  alone  can  appreciate.  Far  as 
the  eye  can  look,  there  is  uninterrupt- 
ed harmony.  Splendid  plains  covered 
with  the  fleecy  tribe,  and  here  and 
there  (alas  !  only  but  here  and  there) 
a  speck  of  water,  enough  to  vindicate 
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nature  from  the  charge  of  utter  ne- 
glect—and no  more.  A  glance  thrown 
in  another  direction  brings  to  your 
view  an  endless  tract  of  country  de- 
prived even  of  these  solitary  specks, 
where  the  grass  grows  as  high  as  your 
knee,  and  where  no  man  dare  take  his 
flocks  and  herds  for  lack  of  the  sweet 
clement.  If  the  surface  of  this  land 
were  blessed  with  spring  water  as 
England  is,  the  wealth  of  this  colony 
would  surpass  the  calculation  of  any 
living  man.  As  it  is,  who  can  tell 
the  ultimate  effect  of  this  important' 
deprivation  ?  There  are  one  or  two 
stations,  on  which  spring  water  lias 
been  discovered,  but  it  is  a  rare  dis- 
covery ,and  dearly  prized.  In  Mel- 
bourne we  have  no  water,  but  such  as 
is  carted  by  the  water  barrel  carters 
from  the  river  Yarra-Yarra.  Every 
house  has  its  barrel  or  hogshead  for 
holding  water.  The  Yarra-Yarra 
water  is  brackish,  and  causes  dysen- 
tery. The  complaint  is  now  prevail- 
ing. In  many  parts  of  the  interior 
puddle  holes  are  made,  and  water  is 
thus  secured  from  the  heavy  rain  that 
falls  in  the  early  part  of  summer. 
Water  saved  in  this  manner  never 
becomes  putrid.  The  leaves  of  the 
gum-tree  fall  into  the  pool  abundantly, 
and  not  only  give  to  the  water  a  very 
peculiar  flavour,  but  preserve  it  from 
all  putrefaction.  This  gum  water  is 
safest  when  boiled  with  a  little  tea, 
and  drunk  cold.  Every  settler  in  the 
Bush  drinks  water  in  no  other  way, 
and — for  want  of  better  things — he 
takes  tea  and  fresh  mutton  at  least 
three  times  a-day.  His  bread  is  a 
lump  of  flour  and  water  rolled  into  a 
ball,  and  placed  in  hot  ashes  to  bake. 
The  loaf  Is  called  "  a  damper."  The 
country,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  it,  bears 
evident  marks  of  great  volcanic 
change.  You  meet  with  a  stone, 
round  like  a  turnip,  as  hard  as  iron, 
like  rusty  iron  in  appearance,  and  on 
the  outside  honey  -  combed.  There 
are  large  beds  of  it  for  miles.  You 
then  come  to  the  flat  country  where 
the  soil  surpasses  any  thing  you  can 
conceive  in  richness,  fit  for  any  culti- 
vation under  heaven,  and  upwards  of 
fifteen  feet  in  depth.  Before  I  quitted 
London,  I  heard  that  the  climate  of 
Australia  was  fine  and  equable,  sel- 
dom varying,  and  well  suited  to  a  de- 
licate constitution.  I  am  satisfied 


that  many  consumptive  persons  live 
here,  who  in  Scotland  would  be  car- 
ried oif  in  a  month.  You  seldom  hear 
a  person  cough.  In  church  I  have 
listened  in  vain  for  a  single  hoste ;  no, 
not  even  before  the  commencement  of 
a  psalm  do  you  find  the  haughting  and 
clachering  that  arc  indispensable  in 
England.  All  pipes  are  clear  as  a 
bell.  I  noticed  this  as  a  phenomenon 
on  my  first  arrival.  We  are  now,  as 
you  would  say,  in  the  dead  of  winter ; 
a  strange  announcement  to  a  British 
ear  in  the  month  of  July.  The  air  is 
chill  in  the  morning  and  evening,  be- 
fore sunrise  and  after  sunset,  but 
during  the  day  the  weather  is  as  fine 
as  on  the  finest  September  day  in 
Scotland.  Notwithstanding  what  I 
have  said,  I  would  not  have  you 
ground  any  theory  upon  my  remarks 
as  yet — or  deceive  Sir  James  Clark, 
and  the  rest  of  the  medical  gentlemen, 
who  are  looking  on  all  sides  of  the 
world  for  a  climate  for  their  hopeless 
invalids.  I  have  stated  facts,  but 
those  which  follow  arc  no  less  au- 
thentic. On  the  30th  and  31st  of 
December  last,  the  thermometer  at 
the  observatory  stood  in  the  shade  at 
70  deg.  and  72  deg.  noon.  On  the  1st 
of  January  at  noon,  and  up  to  three 
o'clock,  P.M.,  it  stood  in  the  shade  at 
92  deg.  and  93  deg.  On  the  2d  it 
rose  to  95  deg.  at  noon,  and  fell  at 
sunset,  eight  P.M.,  to  69  deg.  In  the 
middle  of  the  aforesaid  month  of  De- 
cember the  thermometer  was  86  deg. 
at  breakfast  time,  and  before  dinner 
down  to  63  deg.  These  memoranda, 
gained  from  undoubted  sources,  would 
show  the  climate — in  summer  at  least 
— to  be  more  variable  than  my  refer- 
ence proves  it ;  yet  I  am  told  that 
even  in  summer  time  you  hear  of 
little  sickness  amongst  grown  up  people. 
New  coiners  suffer  from  dysentery, 
and  children  are  attacked  in  the  same 
way.  I  have  had  two  visitations,  from 
which  I  rallied  in  the  course  of  four 
and  twenty  hours,  with  the  aid  of 
arrow  root,  port  wine,  and  laudanum. 
A  free  use  of  vegetables  is  always 
dangerous  to  strangers,  and  they  are 
obtained  here  in  perfection.  The  wea- 
ther is  too  hot  for  apples,  pears,  and 
gooseberries  in  the  summer.  Grapes 
and  other  English  hot-house  fruits 
come  to  delicious  maturity  in  the  open 
air.  The  melons  are  inconceivably 
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exquisite,  and  grow,  as  they  were 
wont  in  Paradise  before  the  fall,  with- 
out care  or  trouble  spent  upon  them. 
The  seed  is  put  into  the  earth ;  a 
little  water  is  given  to  it  at  that  time, 
and  the  thing  is  done — "  c'est  un  fait 
accompli."  Potatoes  grow  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  and  cauliflowers 
and  turnips  spring  up  almost  in  a 
night  like  mushrooms.  There  are 
some  five  forms  in  cultivation  around 
Melbourne,  and  the  crops  of  wheat 
are  very  fair  in  quality  but  fall  off  in 
quantity.  Thirty  bushels  per  acre  is 
considered  a  good  crop.  Oats  grow 
too  much  to  straw,  and  are  generally 
cut  in  the  shot  blade,  winnowed,  and 
carted  to  Melbourne  and  sold  for  hay. 
Rye-grass  hay  does  not  answer,  and 
clover  is  not  more  successful;  but 
vetches  have  just  been  introduced  on 
a  small  scale,  and  nothing  yet  grown 
has  succeeded  so  well  as  green  food 
for  horses  and  cows.  Hay  of  fine 
quality  is  brought  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  but  it  is  very  dear.  A  cart 
load  of  good  oaten  hay  sells  here  for 
about  forty-five  shillings.  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  hay  is  at  present  eleven 
guineas  per  ton. 

The  aborigial  natives  of  this  colony 
are  a  very  savage  race,  and  all  the 
efforts  hitherto  made  by  missionaries, 
protectors,  and  others,  have  never  given 
promise  or  warrant  of  effectual  civili- 
zation. The  males  are  tall,  and  of 
fierce  aspect ;  the  skin  and  hair  are 
exceedingly  black — the  latter  very 
smooth.  In  many  instances,  the  fea- 
tures are  striking  and  good.  The 
women  are  slender,  and  during  the 
summer,  naked ;  in  winter,  the  females 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  pro- 
cure clothes  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Melbourne,  and  cut,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, a  very  original  figure.  Nothing 
will  induce  the  natives  to  work.  They 
live  in  the  Bush,  and  the  bark  of  a 
large  tree  forms  their  habitation. 
There  are  three  distinct  tribes  around 
us  in  a  circuit  of  about  a  hundred 
miles,  and  the  difference  of  features 
amongst  these  tribes  is  easily  observ- 
ed. The  three  tribes  speak  three 
different  languages  unintelligible  to 
one  another.  They  meet  at  different 
periods  of  the  year,  and  hold  what 
they  tenn  a  u  corroborice" — that  is 
—a  dance.  Their  bodies  on  these 
occasions  are  covered  with  oil,  red 
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paint,  and  green  leaves.  I  have  seen 
two  hundred  at  a  meeting,  but  they 
assemble  double  that  number  at 
times.  The  festival  concludes  in  a 
pitched  battle.  There  is  a  grand 
fight  with  clubs,  or  arrows  and  spears. 
Three  or  four  are  generally  killed  in 
the  onslaught,  and  as  many  of  the 
survivors  as  are  fortunate  enough  to 
get  a  bite,  feast  upon  the  fat  of  the 
victims'  hearts.  This  fat  is  their  rich- 
est dainty.  Those  who  are  able  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  pro- 
nounce the  aborigines  of  this  colony 
£ti  be  cannibals.  Many  of  their  chil- 
dren disappear,  and  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  they  are  devoured  by  their 
Mends  and  acquaintances.  In  many 
districts  of  the  interior,  the  blacks 
have  lately  committed  many  depre- 
dations amongst  the  sheep,  and  many 
of  the  devils  are  shot  without  judge  or 
jury.  Two  natives  are  now  in  the 
jail  of  Melbourne  under  sentence  of 
death,  for  committing  a  dreadful  mur- 
der upon  two  sailors  who  were  cast 
ashore  from  a  whaler.  These  savages 
had  been  for  thirteen  years  under  the 
instruction  of  a  protector  and  others. 
They  belonged  originally  to  Van  Die- 
meh's  Land,  but  migrated  to  a  part 
of  this  colony  called  Portland  Bay. 
They  spoke  English  quite  well,  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  their  advantages, 
they  perpetrated  this  cruel  and  cold- 
blooded murder,  and  then  cunningly 
hid  the  bodies  in  the  ground.  They 
were  detected  by  the  merest  chance, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  in  pos- 
session of  a  few  articles  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  unhappy 
mariners.  None  of  the  natives  is  al- 
lowed to  carry  fire-arms,  and  a  heavy 
fine  is  inflicted  upon  any  individual 
who  is  known  to  give  them  spirits. 
They  are  passionately  fond  of  spirits, 
and  next  to  these  of  loaf  bread.  The 
females  are  called  by  the  males  "  Lou- 
bras^  and  the  males  are  designated 
"  Coolies.'1'1  There  is  not  promiscuous 
cohabitation.  When  a  Coofte  reaches 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  is  allowed 
to  choose  his  owii  "  Loubra"  Every 
male  who  then  takes  unto  himself  a 
helpmate,  loses  a  front  tooth,  which  is 
knocked  out  of  him.  The  natives 
generally  tattoo  their  anus  and  breasts, 
but  not  their  faces ;  many  carry  a  long 
white  wooden  pin,  or  a  feather,  pier- 
ced through  the  thin  part  of  the  nose  ; 
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and  they  all  twist  kangaroo  teeth  and 
the  bones  of  fishes  more  or  less  in 
their  hair.  Every  thing  small  and 
diminutive  they  call  "  Pickaninnfe," 
and  any  thing  very  good,  u  Herri  jig." 
Their  language  is  a  queer,  rattling, 
hard-sounding  gibberish,  incompre- 
hensible to  most  people ;  they  speak 
as  fast  as  possible,  laugh  immo- 
derately at  trifles,  and  are  excellent 
mimics.  Their  own  children  they  stile 
"  Pickaninnies." 

From  all  that  I  have  seen,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  this  country  will 
prove  a  splendid  field  for  future  gene- 
rations. At  the  present  time,  no  man 
should  venture  here  who  is  unprepar- 
ed for  many  privations  and  a  nume- 
rous list  of  annoyances.  The  common 
necessaries  of  life  he  will  certainly 
find,  but  none  of  his  ancient  and 
English  luxuries.  Society  is,  as  you 
may  guess,  very  limited.  You  may 
acknowledge  an  acquaintance  with  any 
one,  without  committing  yourself. 
To  say  that  you  know  a  man  inti- 
mately is  hazardous  ;  I  mean — a 
man  whose  friendship  you  have  culti- 
vated only  since  your  arrival.  There 
are  many  whom  you  have  known  at 
home,  and  whose  friendship  it  is  a 
pride  and  a  pleasure  to  renew  in  your 
exile.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  "  keep 
yourself  to  yourself"  is  a  serviceable 
adage.  If  it  be  attended  to — well. 
If  it  be  neglected — you  run  your  head 
against  a  stone  in  less  than  no 
time. 

If  any  man  have  a  competency,  let 
him  not  travel  hither  to  enjoy  it.  If 
he  has  a  little  money,  and  desires  with 
a  little  trouble  and  inconvenience  to 
double  his  capital  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible space  of  time — let  him  come  out, 
and  fearlessly.  Living  is  cheap  enough 
as  far  as  the  essentials  are  concerned. 
Butcher  meat,  not  surpassed  in  any 
part  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
is  to  be  had  at  twopence  per  pound  ; 
the  fine  four  pound  loaf  for  sixpence 
halfpenny  ;  brown  sugar,  fourpence  ; 
white,  sixpence  ;  candles,  sixpence  per 
pound ;  tea,  the  finest,  three  shillings 
the  pound ;  fresh  butter,  one  shilling 
and  threepence  per  pound.  Wild  fowl 
in  abundance.  Vegetables  are  cheaper 
than  in  any  part  of  England.  Wines 
of  moderate  price,  but  not  of  good 
quality.  Spirits  first-rate,  and  every 
kind  cheaper  than  in  England,  except 
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whisky,  which  is  seventeen  and  eigh- 
teen shillings  per  gallon  ;  very  old  at 
twenty-one  and  twenty-two*  The 
wine  most  wanted  here  is  claret. 
A  great  deal  of  it  is  drunk  during 
the  summer,  but  the  quality  of  it  is 
bad.  Fish  are  abundant  in  the  river 
and  pools,  but  the  people  will  not 
trouble  themselves  to  catch  them. 
However,  for  eighteenpcnce  or  two 
shillings,  you  may  get  a  good  dish  of 
mutteel,  carp,  or  a  small  fish  called 
"  flatties."  I  have  never  seen  any  of 
the  salmon  tribe,  or  any  fish  like  a  sea 
or  river  trout.  Wild  swans — both 
black  and  white  —  quails,  snipes, 
cranes,  and  water-hens,  are  every  where 
abundant ;  and  in  the  Bush,  the  varieties 
of  the  parrot  kind  are  out  of  number. 
Kangaroos,  .opossums,  and  flying- 
squirrels,  are  common  near  the  town, 
and  afford  plenty  of  amusement  to  the 
sportsman.  No  game  license  required ! 
Sunday  used  to  be  the  tradesman's 
day  for  shooting,  and  to  a  new  comer 
the  proceeding  had  a  very  queer  ap- 
pearance. By  act  of  council,  Sunday 
shooting  is  prohibited  under  a  heavy 
penalty,  which  has  been  inflicted  on 
several  transgressors,  but,  like  most 
laws,  this  is  evaded.  Shooting  is  for- 
bidden, but  hunting  is  not.  According- 
ly numerous  parties  sally  forth  on  the 
Sabbath  to  hunt  the  kangaroo.  The 
dog  used  for  the  sport  is  a  cross  be- 
tween a  rough  greyhound  and  a  bull ; 
but  others  follow  in  the  pack.  Every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  keeps  a  dog. 
Some  families  have  eight  or  nine  run- 
ning over  a  house,  and  the  natives 
have  them  without  number.  A  few 
months  ago  these  animals  congregated 
so  thickly  in  the  streets,  that  the  magis- 
trates directed  the  police  to  shoot  all 
that  were  not  registered  and  had  a  col- 
lar with  the  owner's  name  ;  as  many 
as  fifty  were  killed  in  a  morning.  It 
costs  nothing  to  feed  a  dog  ;  the  heads 
of  bullocks  and  the  heads  and  feet  of 
sheep  are  either  thrown  away  or  given 
to  any  one  who  asks  for  them.  The 
bone  manure  system,  if  brought  into 
operation,  would  help  to  keep  the 
streets  from  a  bony  nuisance.  Memo- 
randum :  Let  the  next  emigrant  to 
this  colony  bring  a  good  strong  fox- 
hound bitch  with  him  ;  he  will  find  it 
to  his  advantage.  A  cross  between 
her  and  a  Newfoundland  or  large  grey- 
hound would  do  any  thing.  There  are 
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a  couple  of  fox-hounds  here,  but  no 
bitch.  It  would  do  your  heart  good 
to  see  the  pace  at  which  the  fellows 
ride.  Twenty  miles  on  horseback 
they  think  about  as  much  of  as  \v<-  do 
of  live.  There  is  nothing  to  obstruct 
the  animals ;  they  are  not  even  shod, 
and  they  fly  over  the  smooth  sward. 
A  hundred  and  twenty  miles  is  reckon- 
ed a  journey  of  a  day  and  a  half.  A 
dray,  with  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  bullocks 
in  It,  according  to  load,  will  travel 
thirty  miles  a-day.  When  the  folks 
travel,  they  take  no  shelter  in  a  house 
or  hut  for  the  night.  When  night 
approaches,  they  alight,  and  tie  their 
horses  to  a  stump  ;  they  draw  down 
some  of  the  thick  branches  of  the  gum- 
tree,  and  peel  off  the  bark  of  a  large 
tree,  kindle  a  fire  with  a  match,  or,  for 
want  of  this,  rubbing  two  sticks  to- 
gether, get  up  a  blaze,  and  fall  to 
sleep  beside  it.  If  the  traveller  be  ac- 
companied by  a  dray,  the  tarpauling  is 
drawn  round,  and  he  sleeps  beneath  it. 
Not  amongst  the  least  of  the  an- 
noyances found  here  are  the  ants. 
There  are  three  species  of  the  insect, 
and  they  are  all  very  large.  Many  of 
them  arc  an  inch  long,  and  they  bite 
confoundedly.  A  hand  bitten  by 
some  of  the  monsters  will  swell  to  the 
size  of  a  man's  head.  Along  the 
coast,  and  in  every  house,  smaller  ants 
prevail,  and  fleas  innumerable.  The 
number  of  the  latter,  which  you  shall 
find  upon  your  blanket  any  day  of  the 
year,  is  literally  not  to  be  computed. 
No  house  is  free  from  this  little  dis- 
turber, who  spares  neither  age  nor 
sex.  I  have  stood  upon  the  sea  beach 
adorned  with  white  trousers,  which  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  have  been  covered 
with  hundreds  of  the  vermin.  It  is  an 
easy  transition  from  the  trousers  to  the 
inner  legs.  But  this  is  nothing  wheii 
you  are  used  to  it.  The  grey  horse 
won't  live  in  the  colony.  So  it  is 
said  ;  at  all  events  none  are  seen ;  and 
I  am  very  sure  that  every  emigrant 
ship  brings  its  fair  stock.  It  is  a 
wise  ordination  that  forbids  their  set- 
tling. The  mawk  fly  is  indigenous, 
and  thrives  wonderfully,  as  you  shall 
hear.  This  fly  is  .very  like  our  Bri- 
tish bluebottle,  with  a  somewhat 
greener  head,  and  a  body  entirely 
yellow.  I  have  seen  two  mawk  flies 
strike  (as  it  seemed)  a  joint  of  meat, 
just  as  it  was  removing  from  the  spit, 
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leaving  their  fly  blows  there.  Before 
the  joint  had  been  ten  minutes  upon  the 
table,  small  white  niawks  were  moving 
upon  the  surface  of  the  meat  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  If  by  any  chance 
these  animals  are  suffered  to  accom- 
pany the  meat  to  the  safe  or  larder,  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  the 
small  white  mawks  increase  to  the 
length  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  are 
found  crawling  in  hundreds  and  mov- 
ing about,  as  you  have  observed  the 
yellow  flies  buzzing  over  the  old  and 
rotten  carcass  of  a  horse  that  has  been 
exposed  for  weeks.  In  the  winter 
these  creatures  are,  of  course,  less 
troublesome  than  in  summer.  WTire 
meat-covers  are  in  constant  use  during 
the  latter  season. 

Thus  far  had  I  got  in  my  epistle, 
when  a  torrent  of  ill  news  rushed  in 
upon  us,  and  compelled  me  to  delay 
my  scribble.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that 
in  addition  to  the  account  which  I 
have  already  given  of  the  depressed 
state  of  the  markets,  I  must  add  some 
dismal  intelligence.  The  markets  are 
in  a  deplorable  state,  and  so  is  the 
mercantile  community  in  general. 
Every  day  there  is  a  fresh  bankruptcy, 
and  the  heaviest  yet  has  just  taken 
place.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  if 
more  emigrant  labourers  come  out  just 
now,  they  must  starve.  Any  man 
with  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
could  buy  half  of  the  district  for  ready 
cash.  The  moneyed  men  are  making 
fearful  hauls  as  it  is.  Let  emigration 
stop  for  a  time,  and  the  markets  must 
look  up  again.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment every  thing  is  selling  cheaper 
here  than  in  England ;  men's  wages 
are  down  to  the  ordinary  English 
rate.  So  long  as  the  banks  afford 
seven  per  cent  for  deposits,  moneyed 
men  will  lie  in  wait  for  bargains,  and 
until  such  present  themselves,  will 
lock  up  the  capital  which  at  first  was 
in  circulation  through  the  immense 
speculations  in  land  and  stock.  The 
men  who  saw  no  end  to  speculation 
are  gone  and  floored,  every  one  of 
them.  Will  you  believe  that  Messrs 
—  sent  out  three  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  brandy  to  Sydney,  and  so 
glutted  the  market  that  part  of  the 
cargo  was  bought  low  enough  to  make 
it  a  good  spec  to  reship  it  for  England. 
Such  is  the  fact.  There  never  was  a 
better  moment  than  the  present  for  a 
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hit  in  land — sheep  are  at  so  low  a 
figure,  and  settlers  so  hard  run.  The 
former  I  still  believe  will  gradually 
rise ;  for,  on  the  Sydney  side,  the  process 
of  boiling  down  sheep  for  the  sake  of 
the  tallow,  has  commenced,  and  if  it 
succeed,  as  I  believe  it  will,  the  stand- 
ard value  of  a  sheep  will  be  fixed  at 
something  like  eight  shillings.  So 
much  for  the  fleece  and  skin,  so  much 
for  the  bones,  so  much  for  the  kidney 
fat,  and  so  much  for  the  tallow  or  fat 
recovered  by  boiling  the  carcass. 
The  great  object  of  this  colony  must 
be  to  increase  the  export  produce,  and 
to  bring  capital  in  its  place.  Wool 
no  doubt  is,  and  will  prove  to  be,  the 
staple  commodity ;  and  in  time,  the 
settlers  will  pay  more  attention  to  the 
getting  up  of  it,  and  to  the  packing 
But  above  all  they  must  speedily  rid 
themselves  of  their  bloodsuckers,  a 
set  of  men  who  charge  enormous  com- 
missions for  anticipated  sales,  and  what 
not,  amounting  to  thirty  and  forty  per 
cent ;  a  sum  that  is  nothing  short  of 
utter  ruin  to  a  poor  fellow  who  has 
nothing  but  his  wool  to  depend  upon. 
Had  Judge  Willis  remained  amongst 
us,  he  would  have  rooted  out  whole 
nests  of  these  hornets.  I  have  no 
fear  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
colonists,  if  they  will  but  be  faithful  to 


themselves.  They  have  a  splendid 
country,  and  its  capabilities  are  now 
only  beginning  to  be  known.  Before 
the  end  of  the  present  year,  our  ex- 
ports will  consist  of  wool,  bark,  tal- 
low, gum,  hides,  furs,  and  last,  al- 
though not  least,  the  finest  cured  beef 
in  the  world.  If  the  latter  article  of 
produce  is  acknowledged  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  and  finds  and  establishes  an 
eastern  market,  nothing  will  prevent 
the  colony  from  rising  to  importance. 
As  far  as  price  is  concerned,  we  can 
compete  with  any  country  in  the 
world.  We  have  no  politics  in  Port 
Philip.  The  community  are  far  bet- 
ter employed  in  attending  to  their 
commercial  affairs.  Let  them  but 
persevere  honestly  and  prudently  in 
their  course,  and  they  must  do  well. 

And  so  much  for  my  first  epistle, 
honoured  Christopher.  If  it  afford  you 
amusement,  you  shall  hear  from  me 
again.  I  have  spoken  the  truth,  and 
have  writ  down  simple  facts.  As  such, 
receive  them,  and  communicate  them 
to  your  neighbours.  And  now,  with 
affectionate  remembrances  to  yourself 
and  all  enquiring  friends, 
Believe  me, 

Reverend  Christopher, 
Your  grateful  and  attached, 
JOHN  WILLIAM. 


THE  PROPHECY  OP  THE  TWELVE  TRIBES. 

"  And  Jacob  called  unto  his  sons,  and  said,  Gather  yourselves  together,  that  I  may  tell  you  that 
which  shall  befall  you  in  the  last  days. 

"  Gather  yourselves  together,  and  hear,  ye  sons  of  Jacob ;  and  hearken  unto  Israel  your  father." 
—GENESIS,  xlU.  1,  2,  &c. 

THE  Patriarch  sat  upon  his  bed — 

His  cheek  was  pale,  his  eye  was  dim ; 
Long  years  of  woe  had  bow'd  his  head, 

And  feeble  was  the  giant  limb. 
And  his  twelve  mighty  sons  stood  nigh, 
In  grief — to  see  their  father  die ! 

But,  sudden  as  the  thunder-roll, 

A  new-bom  spirit  fill'd  his  frame. 
His  fainting  visage  flash'd  with  soul, 

His  lip  was  touch'd  with  living  flame  ; 
And  burst,  with  more  than  prophet  fire, 
The  stream  of  Judgment,  Love,  and  Ire. 

"  REUBEN,*  thou  spearhead  in  my  side, 
Thy  father's  first-born,  and  his  shame ; 


*  The  privileges  of  the  first-lorn  passed  away  from  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  were 
aded  among;  his  brethren.     The  double  portion  of  the  inheritance  was  given  to 


divided  among 
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Unstable  as  the  rolling  tide, 

A  blight  has  fall'n  upon  thy  name. 
Decay  shall  follow  thee  and  thine. 
Go,  outcast  of  a  hallow'd  Hue ! 

"  SIMEON  and  LEVI,*  sons  of  blood 

That  still  hangs  heavy  on  the  land  ; 
Your  flocks  shall  be  the  robber's  food, 

Your  folds  shall  blaze  beneath  his  brand. 
In  swamp  and  forest  shall  ye  dwell. 
Be  scatter'd  among  Israel ! 

"  JUDAH  !  f  All  hail,  thou  priest,  thou  king  I 

The  crown,  the  glory,  shall  be  thine ; 
Thine,  in  the  fight,  the  eagle's  wing — 

Thine,  on  the  hill,  the  oil  and  wine. 
Thou  lion !  nations  shall  turn  pale 
When  swells  thy  roar  upon  the  gale. 

u  Judah,  my  son,  ascend  the  throne, 
Till  comes  from  heaven  the  unborn  king — 

The  prophesied,  the  mighty  one, 

Whose  heel  shall  crush  the  serpent's  sting. 

Till -earth  is  paradise  again, 

And  sin  is  dead,  and  death  is  slain ! 

u  Wide  as  the  surges,  ZEBULON,$ 

Thy  daring  keel  shall  plough  the  sea ; 
Before  thee  sink  proud  Sidon's  sun, 

And  strong  Issachar  toil  for  thee. 
Thou,  reaper  of  his  corn  and  oil, 
Lord  of  the  giant  and  the  soil ! 

"  Whose  banner  flames  in  battle's  van ! 

Whose  mail  is  first  in  slaughter  gored ! 
Thou,  subtler  than  the  serpent,  DAN,  § 

Prince  of  the  arrow  and  the  sword. 
Woe  to  the  Syrian  charioteer 
When  rings  the  rushing  of  thy  spear ! 


Joseph — the  priesthood  to  Levi — and  the  sovereignty  to  Judah.  The  tribe  never 
rose  into  national  power,  and  it  was  the  first  which  was  carried  into  captivity. 

*  The  massacre  of  the  Shechemites  was  the  crime  of  the  two  brothers.  For  a 
long  period  the  tribe  of  Simeon  was  depressed ;  and  its  position,  on  the  verge  of 
the  Amalekites,  always  exposed  it  to  suffering.  The  Levites,  though  finally  en- 
trusted with  the  priesthood,,  had  no  inheritance  in  Palestine :  they  dwelt  scattered 
among  the  tribes. 

f  The  tribe  of  Judah  was  distinguished  from  the  beginning  of  the  nation.  It 
led  the  van  in  the  march  to  Palestine.  It  was  the  first  appointed  to  expel  the 
Canaanites.  It  gave  the  first  judge,  Othniel.  It  was  the  tribe  of  David,  and, 
most  glorious  of  all  titles,  was  the  Tribe  of  our  LORD. 

+  Zebulon  was  a  maritime  tribe,  its  location  extending  along  the  sea-shore,  and 
stretching  to  the  borders  of  Sidon.  The  tribe  of  Issachar  were  located  in  the 
country  afterwards  called  Lower  Galilee ;  were  chiefly  tillers  of  the  soil ;  were 
never  distinguished  in  the  military  or  civil  transactions  of  the  nation,  and,  as  they 
dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  seem  to  have  habitually  served  them  for  hire.  Issa- 
char is  characterised  as  the  "  strong  ass  " — a  drudge,  powerful  but  patient. 

§  The  tribe  of  Dan  were  remarkable  for  the  daring  of  their  exploits  in  war, 
and  not  less  so  for  their  stratagems.  Their  great  chieftain  Samson,  distinguished 
alike  for  strength  and  subtlety,  might  be  an  emblem  of  their  qualities  and  his- 
tory. 
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"  Crush'd  to  the  earth  by  war  and  woe, 

GAD,*  shall  the  cup  of  bondage  drain, 
Till  bold  revenge  shall  give  the  blow 

That  pays  the  long  arrear  of  pain. 
Thy  cup  shall  glow  with  tyrant-gore, 
Thou  be  my  son — and  man  once  more  ! 

u  Loved  NAPHTALi,t  thy  snow-white  hind 

Shall  bask  beneath  the  rose  and  vine. 
Proud  ASHER,  to  the  mountain  wind 

Shall  star-like  blaze,  thy  battle-sign. 
All  bright  to  both,  from  birth  to  tomb, 
The  heavens  all  sunshine,  earth  all  bloom ! 

u  JOSEPH, J  come  near — my  son,  my  sou ! 

Egyptian  prince,  Egyptian  sage, 
Child  of  my  first  and  best-loved  one, 

Great  guardian  of  thy  father's  age. 
Bring  EPHRAIM  and  MANASSEH  nigh, 
And  let  me  bless  them  ere  I  die. 

"  Hear  me — Thou  GOD  of  Israel ! 

Thou,  who  hast  been  his  living  shield, 
In  the  red  desert's  lion-dell, 

In  Egypt's  famine-stricken  field, 
In  the  dark  dungeon's  chilling  stone, 
In  Pharaoh's  chain — by  Pharaoh's  throne. 

"  My  son,  all  blessings  be  on  thee, 

Be  blest  abroad,  be  blest  at  home ; 
Thy  nation's  strength — her  living  tree, 

The  well  to  which  the  thirsty  come ; 
Blest  be  thy  valley,  blest  thy  hill, 
Thy  father's  GOD  be  with  thee  still ! 

"•  Thou  man  of  blood,  thou  man  of  might, 

Thy  soul  shall  ravin,  BENJAMIN.§  - 
Thou  wolf  by  day,  thou  wolf  by  night, 

Rushing  through  slaughter,  spoil,  and  sin  ; 
Thine  eagle's  beak  and  vulture's  wing 
Shall  curse  thy  nation  with  a  king ! " 

Then  ceased  the  voice,  and  all  was  still : 

The  hand  of  death  was  on  the  frame  ; 
Yet  gave  the  heart  one  final  thrill, 

And  breathed  the  dying  lip  one  name. 
"  Sons,  let  me  rest  by  Leah's  side !" 
He  raised  his  brow  to  heaven— and  died. 

HAVILAH. 


*  Gad,  a  tribe  engaged  in  continual  and  memorable  conflicts. 

•f  Naphtali  and  Asher  inhabited  the  most  fertile  portions  of  Palestine. 

J  The  two  tribes  Ephrahn  and  Manasseh,  descended  from  Joseph,  possessed  the 
finest  portion  of  the  land,  along  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  The  united  tribes  num. 
bered  a  larger  population  than  any  of  the  rest.  Besides  Joshua,  five  of  the  twelve 
judges  of  Israel  were  of  the  united  tribes.  In  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  an  Ephraimite  was  the  first  king. 

§  The  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  conspicuous  for  valour.  But  its  turbulence  and 
ferocity  wrought  its  fall,  in  the  great  battles  recorded  in  Judges  xix.  and  xx.  Saul 
was  of  this  fierce  tribe.  It  was  finally  lost  in  that  of  Judah. 

This  great  prophecy  was  delivered  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine. 
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A  BEWAILMENT  FROM  BATH  ; 


OB,  POOR  OLD  MAIDS. 


MR  EDITOR! — You  have  a  great 
name  with  our  sex !  CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH  is,  in  our  flowing  cups — of  Bo- 
hea — "  freshly  remembered."  To  you, 
therefore,  as  to  the  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
of  modern  Arcadia,  do  I  address  the 
voice  of  my  bewailment.  Not  from 
any  miserable  coveting  after  the  pub- 
licities of  printing.  All  I  implore  of 
you  is,  a  punch  of  your  crutch  into  the 
very  heart  of  a  matter  involving  the 
best  interests  of  my  sex  ! 

You,  dear  Mi1  Editor,  who  have 
your  eyes  garnished  with  Solomon's 
spectacles  about  you,  cannot  but  have 
perceived  on  the  parlour-tables  and 
book-shelves  of  your  fair  friends — by 
whose  firesides  you  are  courted  even  as 
the  good  knight,  and  the  Spectator,  by 
the  Lady  Lizards  of  the  days  of  Anne 
— a  sudden  inundation  of  tabby-bound 
volumes,  addressed,  in  supergilt  let- 
ters, to  the  u  Wives  of  England"— 
the  "  Daughters  of  England" — the 
u  Grandmothers  of  England."  A  few, 
arrayed  in  modest  calf  or  embossed 
linen,  address  themselves  to  the  sober 
latitudes  of  the  manse  or  parsonage- 
house.  Some  treat,  without  permis- 
sion, of  "  Woman's  Mission" — some, 
in  defiance  of  custom,  of  her  "  Duties." 
From  exuberant  4to,  down  to  the 
fid-fad  concentration  of  12mo — from 
crown  demy  to  diamond  editions — 
no  end  to  these  chartered  documenta- 
tions of  the  sex !  The  women  of  this 
favoured  kingdom  of  Queen  Victoria, 
appear  to  have  been  unexpectedly 
weighed  in  the  balance,  and  found 
wanting  in  morals  and  manners;  or 
why  this  sudden  emission  of  codes  of 
morality  ? 

No  one  denies,  indeed,  that  woman 
has,  of  late,  ris'  wonderfully  in  the 
market;  or  that  the  weaker  sex  is 
coming  it  amazingly  strong.  The 
sceptres  of  three  of  the  first  kingdoms 
in  Europe  are  swayed  by  female 
hands.  The  first  writer  of  young 
France  is  a  woman.  The  first  astro- 
nomer of  young  England,  idem.  Mrs 
Trollope  played  the  Chesterfield  and 
the  deuce  with  the  Yankees,  Miss 


Martiueau  turned  the  head  of  the 
mighty  Brougham.  Mademoiselle  d'An- 
geville  ascended  Mont  Blanc,  and 
Mademoiselle  Rachel  has  replaced 
Corrieille  and  Racine  on  their  crum- 
bling pedestals.  I  might  waste  hours 
of  your  precious  time,  sir,  in  perusing 
a  list  of  the  eminent  women  now  com- 
peting with  the  rougher  sex  for  the 
laurels  of  renown.  But  you  know  it 
all  better  than  I  can  tell  you.  Yon 
have  done  honour  due,  in  your  time, 
to  Joanna  Baillie  and  Mrs  Jamieson, 
to  Caroline  South ey  and  Miss  Ferrier. 
You  praised  Mrs  Butler  when  she  de- 
served it ;  and  probably  esteem  Mary 
Howitt,  and  Mary  Mitford,  and  all 
the  other  Maries,  at  their  just  value — - 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Maria  of  Edg- 
worthstown,  so  fairly  worth  them  all. 
I  make  no  doubt  that  you  were  even 
one  of  the  first  to  do  homage  to  the 
Swedish  Richardson,  Frederika  Bre- 
mer ;  though,  having  sown  your  wild 
oats,  you  keep  your  own  counsel 
anent  novel  reading. 

You  will,  therefore,  probably  sym- 
pathize in  the  general  amazement, 
that,  at  a  moment  when  the  sex  is 
signalizing  itself  from  pole  to  pole — 
when  a  Grace  Darling  obtains  the  palm 
for  intrepidity — when  the  Honourable 
Miss  Grimston's  Prayer-Book  is  read 
in  churches — when  Mrs  Fry,  like  hun- 
ger, eats  through  stoiie  walls  to  call 
felons  to  repentance — when  a  king 
has  descended  from  his  throne,  and  a, 
prince  iroin  royal  highnesshood,  to 
reward  the  virtues  of  the  fair  partners 
to  whom  they  were  unable  to  impart 
the  rights  of  the  blood-royal — when 
the  fairest  specimen  of  modern  sculp- 
ture has  been  supplied  by  a  female 
hand,  and  woman,  in  short,  is  at  a 
premium  throughout  the  universe,  all 
this  waste  of  sermonizing  should  have 
been  thrown,  like  a  wet  blanket,  over 
her  shoulders ! 

But  this  is  not  enough,  dear  Mr 
Editor.  I  wish  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion towards  an  exclusive  branch  of 
the  grievance.  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
in  your  earlier  years,  instead  of  court- 
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ing  your  fair  friends,  as  Burns  appears 
to  have  done,  with  copies  of  your  own 
works,  you  used  to  present  unto  them 
the  "  Legacy  of  Dr  Gregory  to  his 
Daughters"  —  or  "  Mrs  Chapone's 
Letters"  or  Miss  Bowdler's,  or  Mrs 
Trimmer's,  appropriately  bound  and 
gilt ;  and  thus  apprized  of  the  super- 
abundance of  prose  provided  for  their 
edification,  are  prepared  to  feel,  with 
me,  that  if  they  have  not  Mrs  Bar- 
bauld  and  the  prophets,  neither  will 
they  be  persuaded  by  the  frippery 
tomes  which  load  the  counters  of  our 
bazars.  This  perception  has  come  of 
itself.  If  I  could  only  be  fortunate 
enough  to  enlarge  your  scope  of  com- 
prehension ! 

My  dear  Mr  Editor,  I  am  what  is 
called  a  lone  woman.  Shakspeare, 
through  whose  recklessness  originate 
half  the  commonplaces  of  our  land's 
language,  thought  proper  to  define 
such  a  condition  as  "SINGLE  BLESSED- 
NESS"— though  he  aptly  enough  en- 
grafts it  on  a  thorn !  For  my  part,  I 
cannot  enough  admire  the  theory  of 
certain  modern  poets,  that  an  angel 
is  an  ethereal  being,  composed  by  the 
interunion  in  heaven,  of  two  mortals 
who  have  been  faithfully  attached  on 
earth — and  as  to  "  blessedness  "  being 
ever  "  single,"  either  in  this  world  or 
the  next,  I  do  not  believe  a  word 
about  the  matter  !  "  Happiness," 
Lord  Byron  assures  us,  u  was  born  a 
twin!" 

I  do  not  mean  to  complain  of  my 
condition — far  from  it.  But  I  wish  to 
say,  that  since,  from  the  small  care 
taken  by  English  parents  to  double 
the  condition  of  their  daughters,  it  is 
clear  the  state  of  "  single  blessedness" 
is  of  higher  account  in  our  own  "  fa- 
voured country"  than  in  any  other  in 
Europe ;  it  certainly  behoves  the  guar- 
dians of  the  public  weal  to  afford  due 
protection  and  encouragement  to  spin- 
sters. 

Every  body  knows  that  Great  Bri- 
tain is  the  very  fatherland  of  old  maids. 
In  Catholic  countries,  the  superfluous 
daughters  of  a  family  are  disposed  of 
in  convents  and  beguinages,  just  as  in 
Turkey  and  China  they  are,  still  more 
humanely,  drowned.  In  certain  pro- 
vinces of  the  east,  pigs  are  expressly 
kept,  to  be  turned  into  the  streets  at 
daybreak,  for  the  purpose  of  devour- 
ing the  female  infants  exposed  during 
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the  night — thus  benevolently  securing 
them  from  the  after  torments  of  single 
"  blessedness." 

But  a  far  nobler  arrangement  was 
made  by  that  greatest  of  modern 
legislators,  Napoleon — whose  code  en- 
titles the  daughters  of  a  house  to  share, 
equally  with  sons,  in  its  property  and 
bequeathments  ;  and  in  France,  a 
woman  with  a  dowery  is  as  sure  of 
courtship  and  marriage,  as  of  death 
and  burial.  Nay,  so  much  is  mar- 
riage regarded  among  the  French  as 
the  indispensable  condition  of  the 
human  species,  that  parents  proceed 
as  openly  to  the  task  of  procuring  a 
proper  husband  for  their  daughter,  as 
of  providing  her  with  shoes  and  stock- 
ings. No  false  delicacy — no  pitiful 
manoeuvres  !  The  affair  is  treated  like 
any  other  negotiation.  It  is  a  mere 
question  of  two  and  two  making  four, 
which  enables  two  to  make  one.  How 
far  more  honest  than  the  angling  arid 
trickery  of  English  match-making — 
which,  by  keeping  men  constantly  on 
the  defensive,  predisposes  them  against 
attractions  to  which  they  might  other- 
wise give  way !  However,  as  I  said 
before,  I  do  not  wish  to  complain  of 
my  condition. 

I  only  consider  it  hard  that  the 
interests  of  the  wives  of  England  are 
to  be  exclusively  studied,  when  the 
unfortunate  females  who  lack  the  con- 
solations of  matronhood  are  in  so  far 
greater  want  of  sustainment ;  and  that 
all  the  theories  of  the  perfectionize- 
ment  of  the  fair  sex  now  issuing  from  the 
press,  should  purport  to  instruct  young 
ladies  how  to  qualify  themselves  for 
wives,  and  wives  how  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  heaven ;  and  not  a  word 
addressed,  either  in  the  way  of  exhor- 
tation, remonstrance,  or  applause,  to 
the  highly  respectable  order  of  the 
female  community  whose  cause  I  have 
taken  on  myself  to  advocate.  Have 
not  the  wives  of  England  husbands  to 
whisper  wisdom  into  their  ears  ?  Why, 
then,  are  they  to  be  coaxed  or  lectured 
by  tabby-bound  volumes,  while  we 
are  left  neglected  in  a  corner  ?  Our 
earthly  career,  the  Lord  he  knows,  is 
far  more  trying — our  temptations  as 
much  greater,  as  our  pleasures  are 
less ;  and  it  is  mortifying  indeed  to 
find  our  behaviour  a  thing  so  little 
worth  interference.  We  may  conduct 
ourselves,  it  seems,  as  indecorously  as 
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we  think  proper,  for  any  thing  the 
united  booksellers  of  the  United  King- 
dom care  to  the  contrary ! 

Not  that  I  very  much  wonder  at 
literary  men  regarding  the  education 
of  wives  as  a  matter  of  moment. 
The  worse  halves  of  Socrates,  Milton, 
Hooker,  have  been  thorns  in  their 
sides,  urging  them  into  blasphemy 
against  the  sex.  But  is  this  a  reason, 
I  only  ask  you,  for  leaving,  like  an 
uncultivated  waste,  that  holy  army  of 
martyrs,  the  spinsterhood  of  Great 
Britain  ? 

Mr  Editor,  act  like  a  man !  Speak  up 
for  us !  Write  up  for  us !  Tell  these  little 
writers  of  little  books,that  however  they 
may  think  to  secure  dinners  and  suppers 
to  themselves,  by  currying  favour  with 
the  rulers  of  the  roast,  the  greatest  of 
all  women  have  been  SINGLE  !  Tell 
them  of  our  Virgin  Queen,  Elizabeth — 
the  patroness  of  their  calling,  the  pro- 
tectress of  learning  and  learned  men. 
Tell  them  of  Joan  of  Arc,  the  con- 
queror of  even  English  chivalry. 
Tell  them  of  all  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  Sceurs  de  Charite!  Tell  them 
that,  from  the  throne  to  the  hospital, 
the  spinster,  unharassed  by  the  cares 
of  private  life,  has  been  found  most 
fruitful  in  public  virtue. 

Then,  perhaps,  you  will  persuade 
them  that  we  are  worth  our  schooling ; 
and  the  "  Old  Maids  of  England" 
may  look  forward  to  receive  a  tabby- 
bound  manual  of  their  duties,  as  well 
as  its  "  Wives."  I  have  really  no 
patience  with  the  selfish  conceit  of 
these  married  women,  who  fancy  their 
well-doing  of  such  importance.  See 
how  they  were  held  by  the  ancients ! 
— treated  like  beasts  of  burden,  and 
denied  the  privilege  of  all  mental  ac- 
complishment. When  the  Grecian 
matrons  affected  to  weep  over  the 
slain,  after  some  victory  of  Themis  - 
tocles,  the  Athenian  general  bade  them 
"  dry  their  tears,  and  practise  a  single 
virtue  in  atonement  of  all  their  weak- 
nesses." It  was  to  their  single  wo- 
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men  the  philosophers  of  the  portico 
addressed  their  lessons;  not  to  the 
domestic  drudges,  whom  they  consi- 
dered only  worthy  to  inspect  the  dis- 
taffs of  their  slaves,  arid  produce 
sons  for  the  service  of  the  country. 

In  Bath,  Brighton,  and  other  spin- 
ster colonies  of  this  island,  the  demand 
for  such  a  work  would  be  prodigious. 
The  sale  of  canary-birds  and  poodles 
might  suffer  a  temporary  depression 
in  consequence ;  but  this  is  compara- 
tively unimportant.  Perhaps — who 
knows — so  positive  a  recognition  of 
our  estate  as  a  definite  class  of  the 
community,  might  lead  to  the  long 
desiderated  establishment  of  a  lay  con- 
vent, somewhat  similar  to  the  beguin- 
ages  of  Flanders,  though  less  osten- 
sibly subject  to  religious  law — a  con- 
vent where  single  gentlewomen  might 
unite  together  in  their  meals  and  de- 
votions, under  the  government  of  a 
code  of  laws  set  forth  in  their  tabby- 
bound  Koran. 

Mcthinks  I  see  it — a  modern  temple 
of  Vesta,  without  its  tell-tale  fires — 
square,  rectangular,  simple,  airy,  iso- 
lated— chaste  as  Diana  and  quiet  as 
the  grave — the  frescoed  walls  comme- 
morating the  legend  of  Saint  Ur- 
sula and  her  eleven  thousand — the 
sacrifice  of  Jephtha's  daughter — Eliza- 
beth Carter  translating  Epictetus — 
Harriet  Martineati  revising  the  crimi- 
nal code.  In  the  hall,  dear  Editor, 
should  hang  the  portrait  of  Christo- 
pher North — in  that  locality,  appro- 
priately, a  Kit-cat ! 

Ponder  upon  this !  The  distinction 
is  worthy  consideration.  As  the  news- 
papers say,  it  is  an  "  unprecedented 
opportunity  for  investment!"  For 
the  sole  Helicon  of  the  institution  shall 
be  "Blackwood's  Entire" — its  lady 
abbess 

Your  humble  servant  to  command, 
(for  the  old  maids  of  England,) 

TABITHA  GLUM. 
1st  Jan.  1844. 
Lansdowne,  Bath. 
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'  Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puft  up  with  wind, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 
Have  I  not  in  the  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets  clang?" 

SHAKSPEARB. 


THE  action  was  a  series  of  those 
grand  manrauvres  in  which  the  Prus- 
sians excelled  all  the  other  troops  of 
Europe.  From  the  spot  on  which  I 
stood,  the  whole  immense  plain,  to  the 
foot  of  the  defiles  of  Argonne,  was 
risible  ;  but  the  combat,  or  rather  the 
succession  of  combats,  was  fought 
along  the  range  of  hills  at  the  distance 
of  some  miles.  These  I  could  disco- 
ver only  by  the  roar  of  the  giins,  and 
by  an  occasional  cloud  of  smoke  rising 
among  the  trees.  The  chief  Prussian 
force  stood  in  columns  in  the  plain 
below  me,  in  dark  masses,  making  an 
occasional  movement  in  advance  from 
time  to  time,  or  sending  forth  a  mount- 
ed officer  to  the  troops  in  action. 
Parks  of  artillery  lay  formed  in  the 
spaces  between  the  columns,  and  the 
baggage,  a  much  more  various  and 
curious  sight  than  the  troops,  halting 
in  the  wide  grounds  of  what  seemed 
some  noble  mansion,  had  already  be- 
gun to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a 
country  fair.  Excepting  this  busy 
part  of  the  scene,  few  things  struck 
me  as  less  like  what  I  had  conceived 
of  actual  war,  than  the  quietness  of 
every  thing  before  and  around  me. 
The  columns  might  nearly  as  well 
have  been  streets  of  rock;  and  the 
engagement  in  front  was  so  utterly 
lost  to  view  in  the  forest,  that,  ex- 
cept for  the  occasional  sound  of  the 
cannon,  I  might  have  looked  upon  the 
whole  scene  as  the  immense  picture  of 
a  quiet  Flemish  holiday.  The  land- 
scape was  beautiful.  Some  showery 
nights  had  revived  the  verdure,  of 
which  France  has  so  seldom  to  boast 
in  autumn ;  and  the  green  of  the  plain 
almost  rivalled  the  delicious  verdure 
of  home.  The  chain  of  hills,  extend- 
ing for  many  a  league,  was  covered 
with  one  of  the  most  extensive  forests 
of  the  kingdom.  The  colours  of  this 


vast  mass  of  foliage  were  glowing  in 
all  the  powerful  hues  of  the  declining 
year,  and  the  clouds,  which  slowly 
descended  upon  the  horizon,  with  all 
the  tinges  of  the  west  burning  through 
their  folds,  appeared  scarcely  more 
than  a  loftier  portion  of  those  sheets 
of  gold  and  purple  which  shone  along 
the  crown  of  the  hills. 

But  while  I  lingered,  gazing  on  the 
rich  and  tranquil  luxury  of  the  scene, 
almost  forgetting  that  there  was  war 
in  the  world,  I  was  suddenly  recalled 
to  a  more  substantial  condition  of  that 
world  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
and  the  arrival  of  my  troop,  who  had 
at  length  struggled  up  the  hill,  evi- 
dently surprised  at  finding  me  there, 
when  the  suttlers  were  in  full  employ- 
ment within  a  few  hundred  yards  be- 
low. Their  petition  was  unanimous, 
to  be  allowed  to  refresh  themselves 
and  their  horses  at  this  rare  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  their  request,  though  re- 
spectful in  its  words,  yet  was  so  deci- 
sive in  its  tone,  that  to  comply  was 
fully  as  much  my  policy  as  my  incli-, 
nation.  I  mounted  my  horse,  and 
proceeded,  according  to  the  humble 
"  command"  of  my  brave  dragoons. 
This  was  a  most  popular  movement — 
the  men,  the  very  horses,  evidently 
rejoiced.  The  fatigue  of  our  hard 
riding  was  past  in  a  moment — the 
riders  laughed  and  sang,  the  chargers 
snorted  and  pranced ;  and,  when  we 
trotted,  huzzaing,  into  the  baggage 
lines,  half  their  motley  crowd  evi- 
dently conceived  that  some  sovereign 
prince  was  come  in  fiery  haste  to 
make  the  campaign.  We  were  re- 
ceived with  all  the  applause  that  is 
given  by  the  suttler  to  all%  arrivals 
with  a  full  purse  in  the  bolsters,  and 
a  handsome  valise,  no  matter  from 
what  source  filled,  on  the  croupe  of  the 
charger.  But  we  had  scarcely  begun 
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to  taste  the  gifts  that  fortune  had  sent 
us  in  the  shape  of  huge  sausages  and 
brown  bread — the  luxuries!  for  which 
the  soldier  of  Teutchland  wooes  the 
goddess  of  Avar — than  we  found  our- 
selves ordered  to  move  off  the  ground, 
by  the  peremptory  mandate  of  a  troop 
of  the  Royal  Guard,  who  had  followed 
our  movement,  more  hungry,  more 
thirsty,  and  more  laced  and  epauleted 
than  ourselves.  The  Hulans  tossed 
their  lances ;  and  it  had  nearly  been 
a  business  of  cold  steel,  when  their 
officer  rode  up,  to  demand  the  sword 
of  the  presumptuous  mutineer  who 
had  thus  daringly  questioned  his  right 
to  starve  us.  While  I  was  delibe- 
rating for  a  moment  between  the 
shame  of  a  forced  retreat,  and  the 
awkwardness  of  taking  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  in  the  shape  of  the  King's 
Guard,  I  heard  a  loud  laugh,  and  my 
name  pronounced,  or  rather  roared,  in 
the  broadest  accents  of  Germany.  My 
friend  Varuhorst  was  the  man.  The 
indefatigable  and  good-humoured 
Varnhorst,  who  did  every  thing,  and 
was  every  where,  was  shaking  my 
hand  with  the  honest  grasp  of  his 
honest  nature,  and  congratulating  me 
on  my  return. 

"  We  have  to  do  with  a  set  of  sharp 
fellows,"  said  he,  "  in  these  French; 
a  regiment  of  their  light  cavalry  has 
somehow  or  other  made  its  way  be- 
tween the  columns  of  our  infantry, 
and  has  been  picking  up  stragglers 
last  night.  The  duke,  with  whom  you 
happen  to  have  established  a  favour- 
itism that  would  make  you  a  cham- 
berlain at  the  court  of  Brunswick,  if 
you  were  not  assassinated  previously 
by  the  envy  of  the  other  chamber- 
lains, or  pinked  by  some  lover  of  the 
u  dames  d'honneur,"  was  beginning  to 
be  uneasy  about  you ;  and,  as  I  had 
the  peculiar  good  fortune  of  the  Che- 
valier Marston's  acquaintance,  I  was 
sent  to  pick  him  up  if  he  had  fallen 
in  honourable  combat  in  the  plains  of 
Champagne,  or  if  any  fragment  of 
him  were  recoverable  from  the  hands 
of  the  peasantry,  to  preserve  it  for 
the  family  mausoleum." 

I  anxiously  enquired  the  news  of 
the  army,  and  the  progress  of  the 
great  operation  which  was  then  going 
on. 

41  We  have  beaten  every  thing  be- 
fore us  for  these  three  hours,"  was  the 


answer.  "  The  resistance  in  the  plain 
was  slight,  for  the  French  evidently 
intended  to  make  their  stand  only  in 
the  forest.  Bat  the  duke  has  pushed 
them  strongly  on  the  right  flank ;  and, 
as  you  may  perceive,  the  attack  goes 
on  in  force."  He  pointed  to  the  en- 
trance of  one  of  the  defiles,  where 
several  columns  were  in  movement, 
and  where  the  smoke  of  the  firing  lay 
heavily  above  the  trees.  He  then  laid 
his  watch  on  the  table  beside  our 
champagne  flask.  u  The  time  is  come 
to  execute  another  portion  of  my  or- 
ders. What  think  you  of  following 
me,  and  seeing  a  little  of  the  field." 

"  Nothing  could  delight  me  more. 
I  am  perfectly  at  your  service." 

"Then  mount,  and  in  five  minutes 
I  shall  show  you  one  of  the  first  offi- 
cers in  Europe,  the  Count  Clairfait 
he  is  a  Walloon,  'tis  true,  and  has  the 
ill  luck  to  be  an  Austrian  brigadier 
besides,  and,  to  finish  his  misfortune, 
has  served  only  against  the  Turks. 
But  for  all  that,  if  any  man  in  the 
army  now  in  the  field  is  fit  to  succeed 
to  the  command,  that  man  is  the 
Count  Clairfait.  I  only  wish  that  he 
were  a  Prussian." 

"  Has  he  had  any  thing  to  do  in 
this  campaign  ?  " 

"  Every  thing  that  bas  been  done. 
He  has  commanded  the  whole  advance 
guard  of  the  army ;  and  let  me  whis- 
per this  in  your  ear — if  his  advice 
had  been  taken  a  week  ago,  we  should 
by  this  time  have  been  smoking  our 
cigars  in  the  Palais  Royal." 

"  I  am  impatient  to  be  introduced 
to  the  Comte  ;  let  us  mount  and  ride- 
on."  He  looked  at  his  watch  again. 

"  Not  for  ten  minutes  to  come.  If 
I  made  my  appearance  before  him  five 
minutes  in  advance  of  the  time  ap- 
pointed by  my  orders,  Clairfait  would 
order  me  into  arrest  if  I  were  his 
grandmother.  He  is  the  strictest  dis- 
ciplinarian between  this  and  the  North 
Pole." 

"  A  faultless  monster  himself,  I 
presume." 

"  Nearly  so  ;  he  has  but  one  fault 
— he  is  too  fond  of  the  sabre  and  bay- 
onet. '  Charge,'  is  his  word  of  com- 
mand. His  school  was  among  the 
Turks,  and  he  fights  a  la  Turque." 

"  I  should  like  him  the  better  for  it. 
That  dash  and  daring  is  the  very  thing 
for  success." 
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"  Ay,  ay — edge  and  point  are  good 
things  in  their  way.  But  they  are 
the  temptations  of  the  general.  Fre- 
derick's maxim  was — The  bullet  for 
the  infantry,  the  spur  for  the  dra- 
goon. The  weight  of  fire  is  the  true 
test  of  infantry,  the  rapidity  of  charge 
is  the  true  test  of  cavalry.  The  busi- 
ness of  a  general  is  manreuvring — 
to  menace  masses  by  greater  masses, 
to  throw  the  weight  of  an  army  on  a 
flank,  to  pierce  a  centre  while  the 
flanks  were  forced  to  stand  and  see  it 
beaten;  these  were  Frederick's  les- 
sons to  his  staff :  and  if  Clairfait  shall 
go  on,  with  his  perpetual  hand  to 
hand  work,  those  sharp  Frenchmen 
will  soon  learn  his  trade,  and  perhaps 
pay  him  back  in  his  own  coin.  But, 
Halt  squadron.  Dress — advance  in 
parade  order." 

While  I  was  thus  taking  my  first 
tuition  in  the  art  of  heroes,  we  had 
rode  through  a  deep  ravine,  from  which, 
with  some  difficulty,  we  had  strug- 
gled our  way  to  a  space  of  more  level 
ground.  Our  disorder  on  reaching  it, 
required  all  the  count's  ready  skill  tp 
bring  us  into  a  condition  fit  for  the 
eye  of  this  formidable  Austrian.  But 
before  we  were  complete,  a  group  of 
mounted  officers  were  seen  coming 
from  a  column  of  glittering  lances  and 
sabres,  resting  on  the  distant  verge  of 
the  plain.  My  friend  pronounced  the 
name  of  Clairfait,  and  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  officer  who  was  after- 
wards to  play  so  distinguished  a  part 
in  the  gallant  and  melancholy  history  of 
the  Flemish  fields.  I  had  pictured  to 
myself  the  broad,  plump  face  of  the 
Walloon.  I  saw  a  countenance,  dark- 
ened probably  by  the  sultry  exposure 
of  his  southern  campaigns,  but  of  sin- 
gular depth  and  power.  It  was  im- 
possible to  doubt,  that  within  the 
noble  forehead  before  me,  was  lodged 
an  intelligence  of  the  first  order. 
His  manners  were  cold,  yet  not  un- 
courteous,  and  to  me  he  spoke  with 
more  than  usual  attention.  But  when 
he  alluded  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
day,  and  was  informed  by  Varnhorst 
that  the  time  appointed  for  his  move- 
ment was  come,  I  never  saw  a  more 
rapid  transition  from  the  phlegm  of 
the  Netherlander  to  the  vividness  of 
the  man  of  courage  and  genius. 
Waiting  with  his  watch  in  his  hand 
for  the  exact  moment  appointed  in 
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the  brief  despatch,  it  had  no  sooner 
arrived  than  the  word  was  given,  and 
his  whole  force,  composed  of  Austrian 
light  infantry  and  cavalry,  moved  for- 
ward. Nothing  could  be  more  regu- 
lar than  the  march  for  the  first  half 
mile ;  but  we  then  entered  a  portion  of 
the  forest,  or  rather  its  border,  thinly 
scattered  over  an  extent  of  broken 
country :  to  preserve  the  regularity  of 
a  movement  along  a  high-road,  soon 
began  to  be  wholly  impossible.  The 
officers  soon  gave  up  the  attempt  in 
despair,  and  the  troops  enjoyed  the 
disorder  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
ground  was  so  intersected  with  small 
trenches,  cut  by  the  foresters,  that 
every  half  dozen  yards  presented  a 
leap,  and  the  clumps  of  bushes  made 
it  continually  necessary  to  break  the 
ranks.  Wherever  I  looked,  I  now 
saw  nothing  but  all  the  animation  of 
an  immense  skirmish,  the  use  of  sabre 
and  pistol  alone  excepted.  Between 
two  and  three  thousand  cavalry, 
mounted  on  the  finest  horses  of  Aus- 
tria and  Turkey,  galloping  in  all  direc- 
tions, some  springing  over  the  rivu- 
lets, some  dashing  through  the  thick- 
ets, all  in  the  highest  spirits,  calling 
out  to  each  other,  laughing  at  each 
other's  mishaps,  their  horses  in  as  high 
spirits  as  themselves,  bounding,  rear- 
ing, neighing,  springing  like  deer ; 
trumpets  sounding,  standards  tossing, 
officers  commanding  in  tones  of  help- 
less authority,  to  which  no  one  lis- 
tened, and  at  which  they  themselves 
often  laughed.  The  whole,  like  a  vast 
school  broke  loose  for  a  holiday  ;  the 
most  joyous,  sportive,  and  certainly 
the  most  showy  display  that  had  ever 
caught  my  eye.  The  view  strongly 
reminded  me  of  some  of  the  magnifi- 
cent old  hunting  pieces  by  Snyders, 
the  field  sports  of  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand, with  the  landscape  and  horses 
by  Kubens  and  Jordaens:  there  we 
had  every  thing  but  the  stag  or  the 
boar,  and  the  dogs.  We  had  the 
noble  trees,  the  rich  deep  glades,  the 
sunny  openings,  the  masses  of  green ; 
and  all  crowded  with  life.  But  how 
infinitely  superior  in  interest !  No  holi- 
day sport,  nor  imperial  pageant,  but 
an  army  rushing  into  action  ;  one  of 
the  great  instruments  of  human  powe"r 
and  human  change  called  into  energy. 
Thousands  of  bold  lives  about  to  be 
periled ;  a  victory  about  to  be  achiev- 
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ed,  which  might  fix  the  fate  of  Europe ; 
or  perhaps  losses  to  be  sustained 
which  might  cover  the  future  genera- 
tion with  clouds  ;  and  all  this  is  on 
the  point  of  being  done.  No  lazy  in- 
terval to  chill  expectancy  ;  within  the 
day,  within  the  hour,  nay,  within  the 
next  five  hundred  yards,  the  decisive 
moment  might  be  come. 

Still  we  rushed  on  ;  the  staff  pau- 
sing from  time  to  time  to  listen  to  the 
distant  cannonade,  and  ascertain  by 
its  faintness  or  loudness,  the  progress 
of  the  attack  which  had  been  made  on 
the  great  centre  and  right  defiles  of 
the  forest.  In  one  of  these,  while  I 
had  ridden  up  as  near  as  the  broken 
ground  would  suifer  me,  towards 
Count  Clairfait,  he  made  a  gesture  to 
me  to  look  upwards,  and  I  saw,  al- 
most for  the  first  time,  a  smile  on  his 
countenance.  I  followed  the  gesture, 
and  saw,  what  to  me  was  the  novelty 
of  a  huge  shell,  leisurely  as  it  seemed, 
traversing  the  air.  The  Count  and 
his  staff  immediately  galloped  in  all 
directions;  but  I  had  not  escaped  a 
hundred  yards,  when  the  shell  drop- 
ped into  the  spot  where  I  had  been 
standing,  and  burst  with  a  tremen- 
dous explosion  almost  immediately  on 
its  touching  the  ground.  The  cavalry 
had  dispersed,  and  the  explosion  was, 
I  believe,  without  injury.  But  this, 
at  least,  gave  evidence  that  the  enemy 
were  not  far  off,  and  the  eagerness  of 
the  troops  was  excited  to  the  high- 
est pitch:  all  pressed  forward  to  the 
front,  and  their  cries,  in  all  the  lan- 
guages of  the  frontier  of  Europe,  the 
voices  of  the  officers,  and  the  clangour 
of  the  bugles  and  trumpets  became  an 
absolute  Babel,  but  an  infinitely  bold 
and  joyous  one.  The  yagers  were 
now  ordered  to  clear  the  way,  and  a 
thousand  Tyrolese  and  Transylvanian 
sharpshooters  rushed  forward  to  line 
the  border.  A  heavy  firing  commen- 
ced, and  the  order  was  given  to  halt 
the  cavalry  until  the  effect  of  the  fire 
was  produced.  This  was  speedily 
done ;  the  enemy,  evidently  in  inferior 
force  and  unprepared  for  this  attack, 
gave  way,  and  the  first  squadrons 
which  reached  the  open  ground  made 
a  dash  among  them,  and  took  the 
greater  part  prisoners. 

This  whole  day  was  full  of  splendid 
exhibitions.  On  reaching  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  the  first  object  below  us 
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was  the  succession  of  deep  columns 
which  I  had  seen  some  hours  before, 
and  which  appeared  to  have  been 
rooted  to  the  ground  ever  since.  But 
an  aide-de-camp  from  the  circle  where 
the  count  stood,  darted  down  on  the 
plain,  and,  as  if  a  flash  of  lightning 
had  awoke  them,  all  were  instantly  in 
motion..  The  columns  on  the  right 
now  made  a  sudden  rush  forward,  and 
to  my  surprise,  four  or  five  strong 
brigades,  which  rapidly  followed  from 
the  centre,  took  up  their  position. 

Varnhorst,  who  had  been  beside  me 
during  the  whole  day,  now  exhibited 
great  delight.  "  I  told  you,"  said  he, 
"  that  Clairfait  would  turn  out  well.  I 
see  that  he  has  been  taught  in  our 
school.  Observe  that  manoeuvre  ; " 
he  continued  his  comment  with  in- 
creasing force  of  gesture  —  "That 
was  the  Great  Frederic's  favourite, 
the  oblique  formation.  The  finest 
invention  in  tactics;  with  that  he 
gained  Rosbach,  and  beat  the  French 
and  Austrians ;  with  that  he  gained 
the  battle  of  Breslau ;  and  with  that 
he  gained  the  grand  fight  of  Torgau, 
and  finished  the  war.  Yet  the  king 
always  said  that  he  had  learned  the 
manoeuvre  from  Epaminondas,  and 
was  only  fighting  the  battle  of  Letictra 
over  again.  But  look  there!"  He 
pointed  to  a  rising  ground,  a  bluff 
of  the  forest  ridge,  to  which  a  bat- 
talion of  sharpshooters  were  hasten- 
ing; it  had  seemed  destitute  of  defence, 
and  the  sharpshooters  were  already 
beginning  to  scramble  up  its  sides ; 
when  on  the  instant  a  large  body  of  the 
enemy  which  had  been  covered  by  the 
forest,  rushed  upon  its  summit  with  a 
shout,  and  poured  down  a  general  vol- 
ley. The  whole  Prussian  line  returned 
it  by  one  tremendous  discharge.  The 
drums  and  trumpets  struck  up,  the 
battalions  and  squadrons  advanced, 
singing  their  national  hymn.  The 
skirmishers  poured  forward  and  the 
battle  began.  How  shall  I  speak  of 
what  I  felt  at  that  moment ;  the  sen- 
sation was  indescribable !  It  was  min- 
gled of  all  feelings  but  personal.  I 
was  absorbed  in  that  glorious  roar,  in 
that  bold  burst  of  human  struggle,  in 
all  that  was  wild,  ardent,  and  terrible 
in  the  power  of  man.  I  had  not  a 
thought  of  any  thing  but  of  the  mar- 
tial pomp  and  spirit-stirring  grandeur 
of  the  scene  before  me.  I  was  aroused 
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from  my  contemplations  by  the  loud 
laugh  of  my  veteran  friend ;  he  was 
trying  the  benefit  of  a  large  brandy 
flask,  which  I  remembered,  and  with 
some  not  very  respectful  opinion  of 
his  temperance,  to  have  seen  him  place 
in  one  of  his  holsters  at  our  visit  to  the 
suttlers!  He  now  offered  it  to  me. 
"  You  look  wretchedly  pale,"  said  he; 
"  our  kind  of  life  is  too  rough  for  you 
gentlemen  diplomats,  and  you  will 
find  this  glass  right  Nantz,  the  very 
best  thing,  if  not  the  only  good  thing, 
that  its  country  has  to  give."  This 
took  me  down  from  my  heroics  at 
once  ;  the  brandy  was  first-rate,  and 
I  found  myself  restored  to  the  level  of 
the  world  at  once,  and  infinitely  the 
better  for  the  operation.  We  now 
followed  the  advance  of  the  troops. 
The  leading  columns  had  already 
forced  their  way  into  the  entrance  of 
the  forest ;  but  it  was  a  forest  of  three 
leagues'  depth  and  twice  the  number 
in  length,  a  wooded  province,  and  the 
way  was  fought  foot  by  foot.  It  is 
only  justice  to  the  French  to  say,  that 
they  fought  well — held  the  pass  boldly 
—often  charged  our  advance,  and  gave 
way  only  when  they  were  on  the 
point  of  being  surrounded.  But  our 
superiority  of  discipline  and  numbers 
combined,  did  not  suffer  the  success  to 
be  for  a  moment  doubtful.  Still,  as 
we  followed,  the  battle  raged  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest,  already  as  dark  as 
if  night  had  come  on — our  only  light 
the  incessant  illumination  of  the  mus- 
ketry, and  the  bursts  of  fire  from  the 
howitzers  and  guns. 

As  we  were  standing  on  the  last 
height  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile, 
"  Look  round,"  exclaimed  Yarnhorst, 
"  and  take  your  first  lesson  in  our  art, 
if  you  ever  adopt  the  trade  of  soldier- 
ship. The  Duke  has  outwitted  the 
Frenchman.  I  suspected  something 
of  this  sort  in  the  morning,  when  I 
first  heard  his  guns  so  far  to  the  right. 
I  allow  that  the  enemy  maybe  puzzled 
for  a  while  who  has  five  passes  to 
defend,  with  half  a  dozen  leagues  be- 
tween them,  and  a  Prussian  army  in 
front  ready  to  make  him  choose.  He 
has  evidently  drawn  off  the  strength 
of  his  troops  to  the  Duke's  point  of 
attack,  and  has  stripped  the  wing  be- 
fore us.  Clairfait's  mass  has  been 
thrown  upon  it,  and  the  day  is  our 
own.  Onward." 


The  roads  and  the  surrounding 
glades  gave  fearful  evidence  of  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  struggle;  but  it  also 
gave  some  curious  evidence  of  the 
force  of  habit  in  making  light  of  the 
troubles  of  life.  The  cavalry,  which 
had  been  comparatively  unemployed, 
from  the  nature  of  the  service  during 
the  day,  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  consult  their  own  com- 
fort as  much  as  possible.  On  the 
flank  and  rear  of  the  infantry  the 
troopers  had  taken  the  whole  affair 
en  amateur,  and  had  lit  their  camp- 
fires,  cooked  their  rations,  handsome- 
ly augmented  by  the  general  spolia- 
tion of  the  hen-coops  within  many  a 
league.  Something  like  a  fan-  was 
established  round  them  by  the  suttlers ; 
while  the  shells  were  actually  falling, 
and  many  a  branch  was  shattered 
over  their  banquets  by  the  shot  which 
constantly  whizzed  through  the  trees. 
But,  "  Vive  la  fortune!"  Even  the  sober 
Teuton  and  the  rough  son  of  the 
Bannat  could  enjoy  the  few  moments 
that  war  gives  to  festivity,  and  what 
the  next  night  or  morning  might 
bring  was  not  suffered  to  disturb  their 
sense  of  u  schnapps,"  and  their  supper. 

The  trampling  of  horses  in  our  rear, 
and  the  galloping  of  the  chasseurs  of 
the  ducal  escort,  now  told  us  that  the 
generalissimo  was  at  hand.  He  rode 
up  in  high  spirits,  received  our  con- 
gratulations with  princely  courtesy, 
and  bestowed  praises  on  the  troops, 
and  especially  on  Clairfait,  which 
made  the  count's  dark  features  abso- 
lutely glow.  The  whole  group  rode 
together  until  we  reached  the  open 
county.  A  decisive  success  had  un- 
questionably been  gained ;  and  in 
war  the  first  success  is  of  proverbial 
importance.  On  this  point,  the  duke 
laid  peculiar  weight  on  the  few  words 
which  he  could  spare  to  me. 

"  M.  Marston,"  he  observed,  taking 
me  cordially  by  the  hand,  "  we  are 
henceforth  more  than  friends,  we  are 
camarades.  We  have  been  in  the  field 
together ;  and,  with  us  Prussians,  that 
is  a  tie  for  life." 

I  made  my  acknowledgments  for 
his  highness's  condescension.  Busi- 
ness then  took  the  lead. 

"  You  will  now  have  a  good  de- 
spatch to  transmit  to  our  friends  in 
England.  The  Count  Clairfait  has 
shown  himself  worthy  of  his  reputa- 
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tion.  I  understand  that  the  enemy's 
force  consisted  chiefly  of  the  house- 
hold troops  of  France;  if  so,  we  have 
beaten  the  best  soldiers  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  rest  can  give  us  but 
little  trouble.  You  will  remark  upon 
these  points ;  and  now  for  Paris." 

A  cry,  or  rather  a  shout  of  assent 
from  the  circle  of  officers,  echoed  the 
words,  and  we  all  put  spurs  to  our 
horses,  and  followed  the  cortege 
through  the  noble  old  groves.  But 
before  we  reached  its  confines,  the 
firing  had  wholly  ceased,  and  the 
enemy  were  hurrying  down  the  slope 
of  the  Argonne,  and  crossing  in  great 
disorder  a  plain  which  separated  them 
from  their  main  body.  Our  light 
troops  and  cavalry  were  dashing  in 
pursuit,  and  prisoners  were  continually 
taken.  From  the  spot  where  we 
halted,  the  light  of  the  sinking  day 
showed  us  the  rapid  breaking  up  of 
the  fugitive  column  ;  the  guns,  one  by 
one,  left  behind ;  the  muskets  thrown 
away,  and  the  soldiers  scattered,  until 
our  telescopes  could  discover  scarcely 
more  than  a  remnant  reaching  the 
protection  of  the  distant  hill. 

We  supped  that  night  on  the  green 
sward.  The  duke  had  invited  his  own 
staff,  and  that  of  Clairfait,  to  his  tent, 
in  honour  of  the  day,  and  I  never 
spent  a  gayer  evening.  His  incom- 
parable finish  of  manners,  mingled 
with  the  cordiality  which  no  man 
could  more  naturally  assume  when  it 
was  his  pleasure,  and  his  mixture  of 
courtly  pleasantry  with  the  bold  hu- 
mour which  campaigning,  in  some 
degree,  teaches  to  every  one,  made 
him,  if  possible,  more  delightful,  to 
my  conception,  than  even  in  our  first 
interview.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
supper,  which,  like  every  thing  else 
round  him,  was  worthy  of  Sardanapa- 
lus,  he  addressed  himself  to  me,  and 
giving  a  most  gracious  personal  opi- 
nion of  what  my  "  services  had 
merited  from  the  English  minister," 
said  that,  "  limited  as  his  own  means 
of  rewarding  zeal  and"  ability  might 
be,  he  begged  of  me  to  retain  a  slight 
memorial  of  his  friendship,  and  of  our 
day  together  on  the  heights  of  Ar- 
gonne." Taking  from  the  hand  of 
Guiscard  the  riband  and  star  of  the 
"  Order  of  Merit,"  the  famous  order 
instituted  by  the  Great  Frederic,  he 


placed  it  round  my  neck,  and  pro- 
posed my  health  to  the  table  as  a 
"  Knight  of  Prussia." 

This  was  a  flattering  distinction, 
and,  if  I  could  have  had  entire  faith 
in  all  the  complimentary  language 
addressed  to  me  by  the  sitters  at  that 
stately  table,  I  should  have  had  visions 
of  very  magnificent  things.  But  there 
is  no  antidote  to  vanity  equal  to  an 
empty  purse.  If  I  had  been  bora  to 
one  of  the  leviathan  fortunes  of  our 
peerage,  I  might  possibly  have  ima- 
gined myself  possessed  of  all  the  ta- 
lents of  mankind,  and  with  all  its  dis- 
tinctions waiting  for  my  acceptance  ; 
but  I  never  could  forget  the  grave 
lesson  that  I  was  a  younger  son.  I 
sat,  like  the  Roman  in  his  triumph, 
with  the  slave,  to  lecture  him,  behind. 
However,  I  had  a  more  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  sincerity  with  which  those 
compliments  were  paid,  in  the  higher 
degree  of  trust  reposed  in  me  from 
day  to  day. 

After  the  repast  was  ended,  and  the 
principal  part  of  the  guests  had  with- 
drawn, I  was  desired  to  wait  for  the 
communication  of  important  intelli- 
gence— Guiscard  and  Varnhorst  being 
the  only  officers  of  the  staff  who  re- 
mained. A  variety  of  papers,  taken 
in  the  portfolio  of  one  of  the  French 
generals  who  had  fallen  in  the  engage- 
ment of  the  day,  were  laid  before  us, 
and  our  little  council  proceeded  to 
examine  them.  They  were  of  a  veiy 
various  kind,  and  no  bad  epitome  of 
the  mind  of  a  gallant  and  crackbrained 
coxcomb.  Reflections  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Allied  armies,  and  conjectures 
on  their  future  proceedings — both  of 
so  fantastic  a  kind,  that  the  duke's 
gravity  often  gave  way,  and  even  the 
grim  Guiscard  sometimes  wore  a  smile. 
Then  came  in  a  letter  from  some 
"  confrere"  in  Paris,  a  tissue  of  gos- 
sip and  grumbling,  anecdotes  of  the 
irregularities  of  private  life,  and  mer- 
ciless abuse  of  the  leaders  of  party. 
Interspersed  with  those  were  epistles 
of  a  more  tender  description;  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  general's 
heart  was  as  capacious  as  his  ambi- 
tion, and  that  he  contrived  to  give  his 
admiration  to  half  a  dozen  of  the  elite 
of  Parisian  beauty  at  a  time.  Varn- 
horst was  delighted  with  this  portion 
of  the  correspondence ;  even  the  pre- 
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sence  of  the  duke  could  not  prevent 
him  from  bursting  into  explosions  of 
laughter ;  and  he  ended  by  imploring 
possession  of  the  whole,  as  models 
of  his  future  correspondence,  in  any 
emergency  which  compelled  him  to 
put  pen  to  paper  in  matters  of  the 
sex.  But  nearly  the  last  of  the  docu- 
ments in  the  portfolio  was  one  deserv- 
ing of  all  attention.  It  was  a  state- 
ment of  the  measures  which  had  been 
enjoined  by  the  Republican  govern- 
ment for  raising  the  population  in 
arms  ;  and,  as  an  appendix,  the  mus- 
ter-roll of  the  various  corps  which 
were  already  on  their  way  to  join  the 
army  of  Dumourier.  The  duke  read 
this  paper  with  a  countenance  from 
which  all  gaiety  had  vanished,  and 
handed  it  to  Guiscard  to  read  aloud. 

"  What  think  you  of  that,  gentle- 
men?" asked  the  duke,  in  his  most 
deliberate  tone. 

Yarnhorst,  in  his  usual  unhesitating 
style,  said — "  It  tells  us  only  that  we 
shall  have  some  more  fighting;  but, 
as  we  are  sure  to  beat  them,  the  more 
the  better.  Your  highness  knows  as 
well  as  any  man  alive,  that  the  maxim 
of  our  great  master  was,  '  Begin  the 
war  by  fighting  as  many  pitched 
battles  as  you  can.  Skirmishes  teach 
discipline  to  the  rabble ;  allow  the  higher 
orders  time  to  escape,  the  govern- 
ment to  tamper,  and  to  encourage  the 
resistance  of  all.  Pitched  battles  are 
thunderbolts ;  they  finish  the  business 
at  once;  and,  like  the  thunderbolts, 
they  appear  to  come  from  a  source 
which  defies  resistance  by  man.' " 

"  I  think,"  said  Guiscard,  with  his 
deep  physiognomy  still  darkening, 
"  that  we  lost,  what  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  things  to  recover — time." 

The  duke  bit  his  lip.  "  How  was 
it  to  be  helped,  Guiscard  ?  You  know 
the  causes  of  the  delay;  they  were 
many  and  stubborn." 

"  Ay,"  was  the  reply,  with  an  ani- 
mation, which  struck  me  with  sur- 
prise, "  as  many  as  the  blockheads  in 
Berlin,  and  as  stubborn  as  the  rock 
under  our  feet,  or  the  Aulic  council." 

"  Well,"  said  the  duke,  turning  to 
me,  with  his  custom  ary  grace  of  man- 
ner— "  What  does  our  friend,  the 
Englishman,  say?" 

Of  course,  I  made  no  pretence  to 
giving  a  military  opinion.  I  merely 
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said,  "  That  I  had  every  reliance  on 
the  experienced  conduct  of  his  high- 
ness, and  on  the  established  bravery 
of  his  army." 

"  The  truth  is,  M.  Marston,  as 
Guiscard  says,  we  have  lost  time, 
though  it  is  no  fault  of  ours ;  and  I 
observe,  from  these  papers,  that  the 
enemy  availed  themselves  of  the  de- 
lay, by  bringing  up  strong  corps  from 
every  point.  Still,  our  duty  lies  plain 
before  us ;  we  must  advance,  and 
rescue  the  unfortunate  royal  family — 
we  must  tranquillize  France,  by  over- 
throwing the  rabble  influence,  which 
now  threatens  to  subvert  all  law ;  and 
having  done  that,  we  may  then  retire, 
with  the  satisfaction  of  having  fought 
without  ambition,  and  been  victorious 
without  a  wish  for  aggrandizement." 
After  a  pause,  which  none  attempted  to 
interrupt,  he  finished  by  saying — u  I 
admit  that  our  work  is  likely  to  become 
more  difficult  than  I  had  supposed." 

Varnhorst's  sanguine  nature  bore 
this  with  visible  reluctance.  "  Par- 
don me,  your  highness,  but  my  opi- 
nion is  for  instant  action,  whatever  may 
happen.  Let  us  but  move  to-morrow 
morning,  and  I  promise  you  another 
battle  of  Rosbach  within  the  next 
twelve  hours."  The  idea  was  conge- 
nial to  the  gallantry  of  the  duke ;  he 
smiled,  and  shook  the  bold  speaker  by 
the  hand. 

"  I  see,  by  these  lists,"  said  Guis- 
card, as  he  slowly  perused  the  returns, 
"  that  the  troops  with  which  we  have 
been  engaged  to-day  amounted  to 
little  more  than  twenty  thousand  men, 
under  the  new  general,  Dumourier. 
They  fought  badly,  I  think.  I  scarcely 
expected  that  they  would  have  fought 
at  all  since  the  emigration  of  their 
officers.  Sixteen  or  eighteen  thousand 
men  are  already  moving  up  from 
Flanders ;  a  strong  corps  under  my 
old  acquaintance  and  countryman, 
Kellerman — and  whatever  he  may  be 
as  an  officer,  a  bolder  and  braver  ve- 
teran does  not  exist — are  coming,  by 
forced  marches,  from  the  Rhine  ;  the 
sea-coast  towns  are  stripped  of  their 
garrisons,  to  supply  a  supplementary 
force ;  and  I  should  not  be  surprised 
to  find  that  we  rather  under,  than  over, 
calculated  the  force  which  will  be  in 
line  against  us  within  a  week. 

"  So  be  it!"  exclaimed  Varnhorst, 
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"  What  are  troops  without  discipline, 
and  generals  without  science  V  Both 
made  to  be  beaten.  The  fifty  thou- 
sand Prussians  with  us  would  march 
through  Europe.  I  am  for  the  ad- 
vance. That  was  a  brilliant  dash  of 
Clairfait's  this  afternoon.  Let  us 
match  it  to-morrow  morning." 

"It  was  admirable!"  replied  the 
duke,  with  the  colour  mounting  to  his 
cheek.  "  Any  officer  in  Europe  might 
envy  the  decision,  the  daring,  and  the 
success.  His  sagacity  in  discovering 
the  weak  point  of  the  enemy's  position, 
and  his  skill  in  its  attack,  deserve  all 
praise.  His  flank  movement  was  per- 
fectly admirable." 

u  Well,  we  have  only  to  try  him 
again,"  exclaimed  Varnhorst,  with 
increasing  animation.  u  We  have 
turned  the  position,  and  taken  a  thou- 
sand prisoners  and  some  guns.  Our 
men  are  in  high  spirits;  and,  if  I 
were  in  command  of  a  corps  to-mor- 
row, my  only  countersign  would  be — 
1  Paris.'" 

"  Varnhorst,"  said  the  duke,  "  you 
have  only  anticipated  my  intention 
with  regard  to  yourself.  You  shall 
have  a  command  ;  the  three  brigades 
of  Prussian  grenadiers  shall  be  given 
into  your  charge,  and  you  shall  ope- 
rate on  the  flank.  It  is  my  wish  to 
make  our  principal  movement  in  that 
direction,  and  I  know  you  well." 

Varnhorst's  gratitude  almost  denied 
him  words ;  but  his  countenance  spoke 
better  than  his  tongue. 

One  of  those  papers  contained  a  de- 
tail of  several  projects  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  Assembly  for  the  go- 
vernment of  France.  Guiscard,  after 
bending  his  wise  head  over  them, 
pronounced  them  all  equally  futile, 
and  equally  tending  to  democracy. 
The  duke  was  of  the  opposite  opi- 
nion, and  after  a  glance  at  the  papers, 
observed — u  that  he  thought  some  of 
those  schemes  ingenious ;  but  that  they 
so  closely  resembled  the  ideas  thrown 
out  in  Germany,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  as  to  deprive 
them  of  any  strong  claim  to  original- 
ity." "  No,"  said  he  gaily,  u  I  shall 
never  believe  that  Frenchmen  are 
changed,  until  I  hear  that  there  is  no 
ballet  in  Paris  ;  you  might  as  well 
tell  me,  that  the  Swiss  will  abjure  the 
money  which  makes  a  part  of  his  dis- 
tinction, as  the  Frenchman  give  up  the 
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laced  coat,  the  powdered  queue,  and 
the  order  of  St  Louis  at  his  button- 
hole. Those  things  are  the  man,  they 
are  his  mind,  his  senses,  himself.  He 
is  a  creation  of  monarchy — a  clever, 
amusing,  ingenious,  and  brave  one ; 
but  rely  upon  my  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature — if  French  nature  be  any 
thing  of  the  kind — that  Paris,  a  ca- 
pital without  balls,  and  a  government 
without  embroidery,  will  disgust  him 
beyond  all  forgiveness.  It  is  my  opi- 
nion, that  if  democracy  were  formed 
to-morrow,  it  would  be  danced  away 
in  a  week;  or  if  every  pedigree  in 
France  were  burned  in  this  evening's 
fire,  you  would  have  the  Boulevards 
crowded  with  marquises  and  marchion- 
esses before  the  mouth  was  over.  Is 
my  friend  un  pen  philosophe?"  He 
laughed  at  his  own  picture  of  a  revo- 
lution, and  his  pleasantry  of  manner 
would  have  made  his  sentiments  po- 
pular on  any  subject.  Still,  our  long- 
headed friend,  Guiscard,  was  not  to 
be  convinced. 

"  I  may  have  every  contempt," 
said  he,  in  a  hurried  tone,  for  the 
shallowness  of  idlers  and  talkers  at- 
tempting to  mould  men  by  theories  ; 
but  the  question  whether  France  is 
to  remain  a  monarchy  or  not,  is  one 
of  the  most  pressing  importance  to 
your  highness's  operations.  It  is  only  in 
this  practical  sense  that  I  should  think 
of  the  topic  at  all.  You  have  taken 
the  frontier  towns,  and  have  beaten 
the  frontier  army.  Thus,  so  far  as 
the  regular  force  of  France  is  con- 
cerned, the  war  is  at  an  end.  But 
then  comes  the  grand  point.  A  coun- 
try of  thirty  millions  of  people  cannot 
be  conquered,  if  ihey  can  but  be  rous- 
ed to  resist.  All  the  troops  of  Eu- 
rope— nay,  perhaps  all  the  princes  of 
the  earth — might  perish  before  they 
fully  conquered  a  country  so  large  as 
France,  with  89  powerful  a  popula- 
tion. This  seems  even  to  be  one  of 
the  provisions  of  Providence  against 
ambition,  that  an  invasion  of  a  po- 
pulous country  is  the  most  difficult 
operation  in  the  world,  unless  the  peo- 
ple welcome  the  invader.  It  gives 
every  ditch  the  character  of  a  fortress, 
and  every  man  the  spirit  of  a  soldier. 
I  recollect  no  instance  in  European 
history,  where  an  established  king- 
dom was  conquered  by  invasion. 
They  all  stand  at  this  hour,  as  they 
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stood  a  thousand  years  ago.  In  France, 
we  found  the  people  without  leaders, 
without  troops,  and  without  expe- 
rience in  war  ;  of  course  they  have  not 
resisted  our  hussars  and  guns.  But 
they  have  not  joined  us.  In  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  we  should  have 
recruits  crowding  to  ask  for  service. 
But  the  French  fanner  shuts  up  his 
house  ;  the  peasant  flies ;  the  citizen 
barricades  his  gates,  and  gives  a  can- 
non-shot for  an  answer.  The  whole 
land  rejects  us,  if  it  dares  not  repel; 
and,  if  we  conquer,  we  shall  have  to 
colonize." 

"  Well,  we  must  fight  them  into  it," 
said  Varnhorst. 

"  Or  leave  them  to  fight  themselves 
out  of  it,"  I  observed — "  my  national 
prejudices  not  being  favourable  to  rea- 
soning at  the  point  of  the  bayonet." 

"  Or  take  the  chances  of  the  world, 
and  float  on  wherever  the  surge  car- 
ries us,"  laughed  the  duke. 

But  Guiscard  was  still  inflexible. 
His  deep  eye  flashed  with  a  light 
which  I  never  could  have  looked  for 
under  those  projecting  brows.  His 
cheek  was  visited  by  a  tinge  which 
argued  a  passionate  interest  in  the 
subject ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  his  tongue 
uttered  a  nervous  and  powerful  elo- 
quence, which  showed  that  Guiscard 
was  thrown  among  camps,  while  he 
might  have  figured  in  senates  and 
councils.  Of  course,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  I  can  offer  but  a  faint  memory 
of  his  bold  and  spontaneous  wisdom. 

"  I  can  see  no  result  for  France  but 
democracy.  This  war  is  like  no  other 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  is  a  war  of  the  passions.  What 
man  can  calculate  the  power  of  those 
untried  elements?  I  implore  your 
highness  to  consider  with  the  deepest 
caution  every  step  to  be  taken  from 
this  moment.  Europe  has  no  other 
commander  whom  it>  can  place  in  a 
rank  with  yourself;  and  if  you, 'at  the 
head  of  the  first  army  of  Europe,  shall 
find  it  necessary  to  retreat  before  the 
peasantry  of  France,  it  will  form  a 
disastrous  era  in  the  art  of  war,  and  a 
still  more  disastrous  omen  to  every 
crowned  head  of  Europe." 

The  duke  looked  uneasy.  But  he 
merely  said  with  a  smile — uMy  dear 
Guiscard,  we  must  keep  these  senti- 
ments to  ourselves  in  camp.  You 
are  a  cosmopolite,  and  look  on  these 


things  with  too  refined  a  speculation. 
Like  myself,  you  have  dined  and 
supped  with  the  Diderots  and  Ray- 
nals — pleasant  people,  no  doubt,  but 
dangerous  advisers." 

"I  have!"  exclaimed  his  excited 
hearer  ;  "  and  neither  I,  nor  any  other 
man,  would  have  met  them  without 
admiring  their  talents.  But  I  always 
looked  on  their  coterie  as  a  sort  of 
moral  lunatics,  the  madder  the  more 
light  they  have." 

"Our  question  is  simply  one  of 
fact,"  said  the  duke. 

"  Yes,  and  of  a  fact  on  which  the 
fate  of  Europe  hinges  at  this  moment ! 
The  monarchy  of  France  is  already 
cloven  down.  What  wild  shape  of 
power  is  now  to  take  up  its  fallen 
sword?  The  sovereignty  of  time, 
laws,  and  loyalty  are  in  the  grave, 
and  the  funeral  rites  will  be  bloody ; 
but  what  hand  is  to  make  the  ground 
of  that  grave  firm  enough  to  bear  the 
foundations  of  a  new  throne  ? 

"  The  heels  of  our  boots  and  the 
hoofs  of  our  horses  will  trample  it 
solid  enough  !"  exclaimed  Varnhorst. 

"  The  much  stronger  probability 
is,"  replied  Guiscard,  u  that  they  will 
trample  it  into  a  mire  so  deep,  that  we 
may  reckon  the  Allied  powers  fortu- 
nate if  they  can  draw  themselves  out  of 
it.  France  is  revolutionized  irrecover- 
ably. Three  things  have  been  done 
within  the  last  three  months,  any 
one  of  which  would  overthrow  the 
strongest  government  on  the  Conti- 
nent. By  confiscating  the  property  of 
the  nobles,  she  has  set  the  precedent 
for  breaking  down  all  property,  thrown 
the  prize  into  the  hands  of  the  popu- 
lace, and  thus,  after  corrupting  them 
by  the  robbery,  has  bound  them  by 
the  bribe.  By  destroying  and  ba- 
nishing the  persons  of  the  nobility, 
she  has  done  more  than  extinguish  an 
antagonist  to  the  mob — she  has  swept 
away  a  protector  of  the  people.  The 
provinces  will  henceforth  be  helpless  ; 
Paris  will  be  the  sovereign,  and  Paris 
itself  will  have  the  mob  for  its  master. 
And  by  her  third  step,  the  ruin  of  the 
church,  she  has  given  the  death-blow 
to  the  few  and  feeble  feelings  which 
acknowledged  higher  objects  than 
those  of  the  hour.  The  pressing 
point  for  us,  is,  how  the  Revolution 
will  act  upon  the  military  spirit  of  the 
nation.  The  French  may  succumb ; 
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but  they  make  good  soldiers,  they  are 
the  only  nation  in  Europe  who  have 
an  actual  fondness  for  war,  who  con- 
template it  as  a  pastime,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  their  defeats,  regard  it  as  their 
natural  path  to  power." 

"  But  they  fly  before  our  squadrons," 
observed,  the  duke. 

"  Yes,  as  schoolboys  fly  before 
their  master,  until  they  are  strong 
enough  to  rebel;  or  as  the  Indians 
fled  before  the  lances  and  horses  of 
Cortes,  until  they  became  accustomed 
to  them.  It  would  be  infinitely  wiser 
to  leave  the  republicans  to  struggle  with 
each  other,  than  unite  them  by  a  na- 
tional attack.  Mobs,  like  the  wolves, 
always  fall  upon  the  first  wounded. 
The  first  faction  that  receives  a  blow 
in  those  campaigns  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  will  have  all  the  others  tearing 
it  to  fragments.  The  custom  will 
spread  ;  every  new  drop  of  blood  will 
let  loose  a  torrent  in  retaliation ;  and 
when  France  has  thus  been  drained  of 
her  fever,  will  be  the  time,  either  to 
restore  her,  or  to  paralyse  for  ever 
her  power  of  disturbing  the  world." 

The  sound  of  a  gun  from  either 
flank  of  the  army,  reminded  us  that 
the  hour  of  the  evening  hymn  had 
come.  It  broke  up  our  council.  The 
incomparable  harmony  of  so  many 
thousand  voices  ascended  into  the 
air;  and  at  the  discharge  of  another 
gun,  all  was  still  once  more.  The 
night  had  now  fallen,  and  the  fatigues 
of  the  day  made  repose  welcome. 
But  the  conversation  of  the  last  hour 
made  me  anxious  to  obtain  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
campaign,  which  could  be  obtained 
from  Guiscard.  Varnhorst,full  of  a  sol- 
dier's impetuosity,  was  gone  to  the  quar- 
ters of  his  grenadiers,  and  was  busy  with 
hurried  preparations  for  the  morrow. 
The  duke  had  retired,  and,  through 
the  curtains  of  his  tent,  I  could  see  the 
lamps  by  whose  light  his  secretaries 
were  in  attendance,  and  with  whom  he 
would  probably  pass  the  greater  part 
of  the  next  twelve  hours.  With  Guis- 
card I  continued  pacing  up  and  down 
in  front  of  our  quarters,  listening  to 
the  observations  of  a  mind  as  richly 
stored,  and  as  original,  as  I  have  ever 
met.  He  still  persisted  in  his  convic- 
tion, "  that  we  had  come  at  the  wrong 
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time,  either  too  early  or  too  late ; 
before  the  nation  had  grown  weary  of 
anarchy,  and  after  they  had  triumph- 
ed over  the  throne.  The  rebound," 
said  he  energetically,  "will  be  ter- 
rible. Ten  times  our  force  would  be 
thrown  away  in  this  war.  The  army 
may  drive  all  things  before  its  front ; 
but  it  will  be  assailed  in  the  rear,  in 
the  flanks — every  where.  It  is  like 
the  lava  which  I  have  seen  pour 
down  from  Etna  into  the  sea.  It 
drove  the  tide  before  it,  and  threw 
the  water  up  in  vapour;  but  they  were 
too  powerful  for  it  after  all.  And 
there  stands  the  lava  fixed  and  cold, 
and  there  roll  the  surges  once  again, 
burying  it  from  the  sight  of  man." 

A  sudden  harmony  of  trumpets, 
from  various  points  of  the  vast  en- 
campment, pierced  the  ear,  and  in 
another  moment  the  wrhole  line  of  the 
hills  was  crowned  with  flame.  The 
signal  for  lighting  the  fires  of  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  outposts  had 
been  given,  and  the  effect  was  almost 
magical.  In  this  army  all  things  were 
done  with  a  regularity  almost  perfect. 
The  trumpet  spoke,  and  the  answer 
was  instantaneous.  All  comparisons 
are  feeble  to  realities  of  this  order — 
seen,  too,  while  the  heart  of  man 
is  quickened  to  enjoy  and  wonder, 
and  feels  scarcely  less  than  a  new 
existence'  in  the  stirring  events  every 
where  round  him.  The  first  compa- 
rison that  struck  me  was  the  vague 
one  of  a  shower  of  stars.  The  moun- 
tain pinnacles  were  in  a  blaze.  The 
general  fires  of  the  bivouacs  soon 
spread  through  the  forest,  and  down 
the  slopes  of  the  hills,  all  round  to  the 
horizon. 

The  night  was  fine,  the  air  flowed 
refreshingly  from  the  verdure  of  the 
immense  woods,  and  the  scent  of  the 
thyme  and  flowers  of  the  heath,  press- 
ed by  my  foot,  rose  "  wooingly  on  the 
air."  All  was  calm  and  odorous.  The 
flourish  of  the  evening  trumpets  still 
continued  to  swell  in  the  rich  harmo- 
nies which  German  skill  alone  can 
breathe,  and  thoughts  of  the  past  and 
the  future  began  to  steal  over  my 
mind.  I  was  once  more  in  England, 
gazing  on  the  splendid  beauty  of  Clo- 
tilde;  and  imagining  the  thousand 
forms  in  which  my  weary  fortunes 
must  be  shaped,  before  I  dared 
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offer  her  a  share  in  my  hopes  of  hap- 
piness. I  saw  Mariamne  once  more, 
with  her  smile  reminding  me  of  Shak- 
speare's  exquisite  picture — 

"  Oh,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beau- 
tiful, 

In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  that 
lip!" 

Then  came  a  vision  of  my  early  home. 
The  halls  of  Mortimer  castle — the 
feebly  surviving  parent  there,  whom  I 
still  loved— the  heartless  and  haughty 
brother — the  pomp  and  pageantry  to 
which  he  was  born ;  while  I  was  flung 
out  into  the  wilderness,  like  the  son  of 
the  handmaid,  to  perish,  or,  like  him, 
escape  only  by  a  miracle.  At  that 
hour,  perhaps,  there  were  revels  in  the 
house  of  my  fathers,  while  then-  de- 
scendant was  wandering  on  a  hill-side, 
in  the  midst  of  hostile  armies,  ex- 
posed to  the  chances  of  the  conflict, 
and  possibly  only  measuring  with  his 
pace  the  extent  of  his  grave.  But 
while  I  was  thus  sinking  in  heart,  my 
hand,  in  making  some  unconscious 
gesture,  struck  the  badge  of  Frede- 
.ric's  order  on  my  bosom.  What 
trifles  change  the  current  of  human 
thoughts  !  That  star  threw  more 
light  over  my  darkness  than  the  thou- 
sand constellations  that  studded  the 
vault  above  my  head.  Success,  hon- 
ours, and  public  name,  filled  my  mind. 
I  saw  all  things,  events,  and  persons 
through  a  brilliant  haze  of  hope ;  and 
determining  to  follow  fortune  wher- 
ever she  might  lead  me,  abjured  all 
thoughts  of  calamity  in  my  unfrieiid- 
ed,  yet  resolute  career.  Is  it  to  con- 
sider the  matter  too  curiously,  to  con- 
ceive that  the  laws  of  nature  affect 
the  mind?  or  that  the  spirit  of  man 
resembles  an  instrument,  after  all — an 
JEolian  harp,  which  owes  all  its  pulses 
to  the  gusts  that  pass  across  its  strings, 
and  in  which  it  simply  depends  upon 
the  stronger  or  the  feebler  breeze, 
whether  it  shall  smile  with  joyous  and 
triumphant  chords,  or  sink  into  throbs 
and  sounds  of  sorrow  ? 

The  galloping  of  horses  roused  me. 
It  was  Guiscard  with  an  escort. 
"  What !  not  in  your  bed  yet?  "  was  his 
hurried  salutation.  So  much  the  bet- 
ter ;  you  will  have  a  showy  despatch 
to  send  to  England  to-night.  Clair- 
fait  has  just  outdone  himself.  He 
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found  that  the  French  were  retreat- 
ing, and  he  followed  them  without 
loss  of  time.  His  troops  had  been  so 
dispersed  by  the  service  of  the  day, 
that  he  could  collect  but  fifteen  hun- 
dred hussars  ;  and  with  these  he  gal- 
lantly set  forth  to  pick  up  stragglers. 
His  old  acquaintance,  Chazot,  whom 
he  had  beaten  the  day  before,  was  in 
command  of  a  rearguard  of  ten  thou- 
sand men.  His  fifteen  hundred  brave 
fellows  were  now  exposed  to  ruin ;  and 
doubtless,  if  they  had  exhibited  any 
show  of  retreating,  they  must  have 
been  ruined.  But  here  Clairfait's  a  la 
Turgue  style  was  exactly  in  place. 
He  ordered  that  not  a  shot  should  be 
fired,  but  that  the  spur  and  sabre 
should  do  the  business ;  and  at  once 
plunged  into  the  mass  of  infantry,  ca- 
valry, and  artillery.  In  five  minutes 
the  whole  were  put  to  the  rout — guns, 
baggage,  and  ammunition  taken ;  and 
the  French  general-in-chief  as  much 
stripped  of  his  rearguard,  as  ever  a 
peacock  was  plucked  of  his  tail." 

"  Will  the  duke  follow  up  the  blow?  " 
was  my  enquiry. 

u  Beyond  doubt.  I  have  just  left 
him  giving  orders  for  the  advancement 
of  the  whole  line  at  daybreak ;  and  un- 
less M.  Dumourier  is  remarkably  on 
the  alert,  we  shall  have  him  supping 
in  the  camp  within  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours.  But  you  will  have  better 
intelligence  from  himself;  for  he  bade 
me  prepare  you  for  meeting  him,  as 
he  rides  to  the  wing  from  which  the 
march  begins." 

"  Excellent  news !  You  and  Varn- 
horst  will  be  field-marshals  before  the 
campaign  is  over."  His  countenance 
changed. 

"  No ;  my  course  unfortunately  lies 
in  a  different  direction.  The  duke 
has  been  so  perplexed,  by  the  delays 
continually  forced  upon  him  by  the 
diplomacy  of  the  Allied  cabinets,  that 
he  has  been  more  than  once  on  the 
point  of  giving  up  the  command. 
Clairfait's  success,  and  the  prospect 
of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  French, 
or  of  getting  between  them  and  Paris, 
have  furnished  him  with  new  ma- 
terials ;  and  I  am  now  on  my  way  to 
Berlin,  to  put  matters  in  the  proper 
point  of  view.  Farewell,  Marston, 
I  am  sorry  to  lose  you  as  a  comrade; 
Tbut  we  must  meet  again — no  lam-els 
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for  me  now.  The  duke  must  not  find 
me  here ;  he  will  pass  by  within  the 
next  five  minutes." 

The  noble  fellow  sprang  from  his 
horse,  and  shook  my  hand  with  a 
fervour  which  I  had  not  thought  to 
be  in  his  grave  and  lofty  nature. 

"  Farewell  1"  he  uttered  once  more, 
and  threw  himself  on  his  saddle,  and 
was  gone. 

I  had  scarcely  lost  the  sound  of  his 
horse's  hoofs,  as  they  rattled  up  the 
stony  ravine  of  the  hill,  when  the 
sound  of  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  generalis- 
simo. He  soon  rode  up,  and  addressed 
me  with  his  usual  courtesy.  "  I  really 
am  afraid,  Mr  Marston,  that  you  will 
think  me  in  a  conspiracy  to  prevent 
your  enjoying  a  night's  rest,  for  all 
our  meetings,  I  think,  have  been  at 
the  '  witching  hour  ! '  But  would  you 
think  it  too  much  to  mount  your 
horse  now,  and  ride  with  me,  before 
you  send  your  despatches  to  your 
cabinet  ?  I  must  visit  the  troops  of 
the  left  wing  without  delay ;  we  can 
converse  on  the  way." 

I  was  all  obedience,  a  knight  of 
Prussia,  and  therefore  at  his  highness's 
service. 

"  Well,  well,  I  thought  so.  You 
English  gentlemen  are  ready  for  every 
thing.  In  the  mean  time,  while  your 
horse  is  saddling,  look  over  this  letter. 
That  was  a  gallant  attempt  of  Clair- 
fait's,  and,  if  we  had  not  been  too  fax- 
on0  to  support  him,  we  might  have 
pounced  upon  the  main  body  as  effec- 
tually as  he  did  upon  the  rear.  Cha- 
zot  has  escaped,  but  one  of  M.  Du- 
mourier's  aides-de-camp,  a  remarkably 
intelligent  fellow,  has  been  taken,  and 
on  him  has  been  found  the  papers 
which  I  beg  you  to  peruse." 

It  was  a  letter  from  the  command- 
er-in-chief  to  the  Bureau  de  la  Guerre 
in  Paris. 

u  MONSIEUR  LE  MINISTRE,  —  I 
write  this,  after  having  been  on  horse- 
back for  eighteen  hours.  We  must 
have  reinforcements  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  or  we  are  lost — the 
honour  of  France  is  lost — France  her- 
self is  lost.  I  have  with  me  less  than 
20,000  men  to  defend  the  road  to 
Paris  against  100,000.  The  truth 
must  be  told — truth  becomes  a  citi- 
zen. We  have  been  beaten !  I  have 
been  unable  to  hold  the  passes  of 
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Argonne,  and  the  enemy's  hussars  are 
already  scouring  the  country  in  my 
rear.  I  have  sent  order  upon  order 
to  Kellerman,  and  all  my  answer  is, 
that  he  is  preparing  to  advance  ;  but 
he  has  not  stirred  a  step.  I  daresay, 
that  he  is  playing  trictrac  at  Metz 
this  moment. 

u  My  march  from  the  Argonne  has 
been  a  bold  manoeuvre,  but  it  has  cost 
us  something.  Chazot,  to  whom  I 
entrusted  the  protection  of  the  march, 
and  to  whom  I  had  given  the  strictest 
orders  to  keep  the  enemy's  light 
troops  at  a  distance,  has  suffered  him- 
self to  be  entrapped  by  those  expe- 
rienced campaigners,  and  has  lost  men. 
Duval  fought  bravely  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade,  and  Miranda  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken,  in  a  dashing 
attempt  to  save  the  park  of  artillery. 
He  had  a  horse  killed  under  him,  and 
was  taken  from  the  field  insensible. 
Macdonald,  who  takes  this,  will  ex- 
plain more.  He  is  a  promising  officer 
— give  him  a  step.  In  the  mean  time, 
send  me  every  man  that  you  can. 
France  is  in  danger" 

"The  object  now,"  observed  the 
duke,  "will  be,  to  press  upon  the 
enemy  in  his  present  state  of  disorder, 
until  we  shall  either  be  enabled  to 
force  him  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  at  a 
disadvantage,  or  strike  in  between 
him  and  the  capital.  And  now  for- 
ward!" 

I  mounted,  and  we  rode  through 
the  camp — the  duke  occasionally  giv- 
ing some  order  for  the  morning  to  the 
officers  commanding  the  successive 
divisions,  and  conversing  with  me  on 
the  points  in  discussion  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Allies.  He  was  evi- 
dently dissatisfied  with  continental 
politics. 

"  The  king  and  the  emperor  are 
both  sincere ;  but  that  is  more  than  I 
can  always  say  for  those  about  them. 
We  have  too  many  Italians,  and  even 
Frenchmen,  at  our  German  courts. 
They  are  republicans  to  a  man ;  and, 
by  consequence,  every  important  mea- 
sure is  betrayed.  I  can  perceive,  in 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy's  general, 
that  he  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  my  last  despatch  from  Berlin; 
and,  I  am  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
the  fact,  that  I  mean  to  manoeuvre 
to-morrow  on  that  conviction.  The 
order  from  Berlin  is,  that  I  shall  act 
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upon  his  flanks.  Within  two  hours 
after  daylight  I  shall  make  a  push  for 
his  centre ;  and,  breaking  through  that, 
shall  separate  his  wings,  and  crush 
them  at  my  leisure.  One  would  think," 
said  he,  pausing,  and  looking  round 
him  with  the  exultation  of  conscious 
power,  "that the  troops  had  overheard 
us,  and  already  anticipated  a  victory." 
The  sight  from  the  knoll,  where  we 
drew  our  bridles,  was  certainly  of  the 
most  striking  kind.  The  fires,  which 
at  first  I  had  seen  glittering  only  on  the 
mountain  tops,  were  now  blazing  in 
all  quarters  ;  in  the  cleared  spaces  of 
the  forest,  on  the  heaths  and  in  the 
ravines  :  the  heaps  of  fagots  gathered 
for  the  winter  consumption  of  the  cities, 
by  woodmen  of  the  district,  were  put 
in  requisition,  and  the  axes  of  the 
pioneers  laid  many  a  huge  larch  and 
elm  on  the  blaze.  Soldiers  seldom 
think  much  of  those  who  are  to  come 
after  them ;  and  the  flames  shot  up 
among  the  thickets  with  the  most  un- 
sparing brilliancy.  Cheerfulness,  too, 
prevailed ;  the  sounds  of  laughter,  and 
gay  voices,  and  songs,  arose  on  every 
side.  The  well-preserved  game  of  this 
huge  hunting-ground,  the  old  vexation 
of  the  French  peasant,  now  fell  into 
hands  which  had  no  fear  of  the  gal- 
leys for  a  shot  at  a  wild  boar,  or 
bringing  down  a  partridge.  The  fires 
exhibited  many  a  substantial  specimen 
of  forest  luxury  in  the  act  of  prepara- 
tion. No  man  enjoys  rest  and  food 
like  the  soldier.  A  day's  fighting  and 
fasting  gives  a  sense  of  delight  to  both, 
such  as  the  man  of  cities  can  scarcely 
conceive.  No  epicure  at  his  most  re- 
cherche board  ever  knew  the  true  plea- 
sure of  the  senses,  equal  to  the  cam- 
paigner stretched  upon  the  grass,  until 
his  supper  was  ready,  and  then  sitting 
down  to  it.  I  acknowledge,  that  to 
me  that  simple  rest,  and  that  simple 
meal,  often  gave  a  sense  of  enjoyment 
which  I  have  never  even  conceived  in 
the  luxuries  of  higher  life.  The  in- 
stantaneous sleep  that  followed ;  the 
night  without  a  restless  moment ;  the 
awaking  with  all  my  powers  refreshed, 
and  yet  with  as  complete  an  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  hours  past  away,  as 
if  I  had  lain  down  but  the  moment 
before,  and  started  from  night  into  sun- 
shine— all  belong  to  the  campaigner : 
he  has  his  troubles,  but  his  enjoyments 
vare  his  own,  exclusive,  delicious,  in- 
comparable. 


An  officer  of  the  staff  now  rode  up 
to  make  a  report  on  some  movement 
of  the  division  intended  to  lead  in  the 
morning,  and  the  duke  gave  me  per- 
mission to  retire.  He  galloped  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  column,  and  I 
slowly  pursued  my  way  to  my  quar- 
ters. Yet  I  could  not  resist  many  a 
halt,  to  gaze  on  the  singular  beauty  of 
the  bursts  of  flame  which  lighted  the 
landscape.  More  than  once,  it  re- 
minded me  of  the  famous  Homeric 
description  of  the  Trojan  bivouac  by 
the  ships.  All  the  images  were  the 
same,  except  that,  for  the  sea,  we  had 
the  endless  meadows  of  Champagne, 
and,  for  the  ships,  the  remote  tents  of 
the  enemy.  We  had  the  fire,  the  ex- 
ulting troops,  the  carouse,  the  picket- 
ed horses,  the  shouts  and  songs,  the 
lustre  of  the  autumnal  sky,  and  the 
bold  longings  for  victory  and  the 
dawn.  Even  in  Pope's  feeble  transla- 
tion, the  scene  is  animated — 
"  The  troops  exulting  sate  in  order 

round, 
And  beaming  fires  illumined  all  the 

ground." 

Then  follows  the  famous  simile  of  the 
moon,  suddenly  throwing  its  radiance 
over  the  obscure  features  of  the  land- 
scape. 

But  Homer,  the  poet  of  realities, 
soon  returns  to  the  true  material — 
"  So  many  flames  before  proud  Ilion 

blaze, 
And    lighten    glimmering     Xanthus 

with  their  rays, 
A  thousand  piles  the  dusky  horrors 

gild, 
And  shoot  a  shadowy  lustre  o'er  the 

field. 

Full  fifty  guards  each  flaming  pile  at- 
tend, 
Whose   umber'd  arms   by  fits  thick 

flashes  send ; 
Loud  neigh  the  coursers  o'er  their 

heaps  of  corn, 

And  ardent  warriors  wait  the  rising 
morn." 

I  leave  it  to  others  to  give  the  his- 
tory of  this  campaign,  one  of  the  most 
memorable  of  Europe  from  its  conse- 
quences— the  tramp  of  that  army 
roused  the  slumbering  giant  of  France. 
If  the  Frenchman  said  of  a  battle, 
that  it  was  like  a  ball-room,  you  see 
little  beyond  your  opposite  partner; 
he  might  have  said  of  a  campaign, 
that  you  scarcely  see  even  so  much. 
The  largeness  of  the  scale  is  beyond 
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all  personal  observation.  I  can  an- 
swer only  for  myself,  that  I  was  on 
horseback  before  daybreak,  and  march- 
ed in  the  midst  of  columns  which  had 
no  more  doubt  of  beating  up  the  ene- 
my's quarters  than  they  had  of  eating 
their  first  meal.  All  were  in  the  high- 
est spirits ;  and  the  opinions  of  the 
staff,  among  whom  the  duke  had  as- 
signed me  a  place,  were  so  sanguine, 
that  I  felt  some  concern  at  their  reach- 
ing the  ear  of  the  captive  aide-de- 
camp. This  induced  me  to  draw  him 
away  gradually  from  the  crowd.  I 
found  him  lively,  as  his  countrymen 
generally  are,  but  exhibiting  at  once 
a  strength  of  observation  and  a  frank- 
ness of  language  which  are  more  un- 
common. 

"  I  admit,"  said  he,  "  that  you  have 
beaten  us ;  but  this  is  the  natural 
effect  of  your  incomparable  discipline. 
Our  army  is  new,  our  general  new, 
every  thing  new  but  our  imprudence, 
in  venturing  to  meet  your  100,000 
with  our  25,000.  Yet  France  is  not 
beaten.  In  fact,  you  have  not  met 
the  French  up  to  this  hour." 

"  What !"  I  exclaimed  in  surprise ; 
"  of  what  nation  are  the  troops  which 
we  have  fought  in  the  Argonne,  and 
are  now  following  through  the  high- 
road to  Paris  ?  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick will  be  amused  by  hearing  that 
he  has  been  wasting  his  cannon-shot 
on  spectres." 

"Ah,  you  English,"  he  replied  with 
a  broad  laugh,  which  made  me  still 
more  doubt  his  nation,  "  are  such  mat- 
ter-of-fact people,  that  you  require 
substance  in  every  thing.  But  what 
are  the  troops  of  France  ?  Brave  fel- 
lows enough,  but  not  one  of  them  has 
ever  seen  a  shot  fired  in  his  life ;  even 
the  few  battalions  which  we  had  in 
America  saw  nothing  but  hedge-firing. 
The  men  before  you  have  never  seen 
more  service  than  they  could  find  in  a 
cabaret,  or  hunting  "a  highwayman. 
Some  of  them,  I  admit,  have  served 
their  king  in  the  shape  of  shouldering 
their  muskets  at  his  palace  gates  in 
Versailles,  or  marching  in  a  proces- 
sion of  cardinals  and  confessors  to 
Notre-Dame.  My  astonishment  is, 
that  at  the  first  shot  they  did  not  all  run 
to  their  soup,  and  at  the  second  leave 
their  muskets  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. But  they  are  brave  ;  and,  if 
they  once  learn  to  fight,  the  pupils 
will  beat  the  master." 
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"  You  are  a  philosopher,  Monsieur, 
but,  I  hope,  no  prophet.  I  think  I 
observe  in  you  something  of  our  Eng- 
lish blood  after  all.  You  have  opinions, 
and  speak  them. " 

"Not  quite  English,  nor  quite 
French.  My  father  was  a  borderer; 
so  not  even  exactly  either  English  or 
Scotch.  He  took  up  arms  for  the  son 
of  James — of  course  was  ruined,  as 
every  one  was  who  had  to  do  with  a 
Stuart  from  the  beginning  of  time — 
luckily  escaped  after  the  crash  of  Cul- 
loden,  entered  the  Scottish  Brigade 
here,  and  left  to  me  nothing  but  his 
memory,  his  sword,  and  the  untar- 
nished name  of  Macdonald."  I  bowed 
to  a  name  so  connected  with  honour, 
and  the  lively  aide-de-camp  and  I  be- 
came, from  that  moment,  fast  friends. 
After  a  long  and  fatiguingmarch,  about 
noon,  in  one  of  the  most  sultry  days  of 
a  British  autumn,  our  advanced  guard 
reached  the  front  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion. The  outposts  were  driven  in  at 
once,  and  the  whole  army,  as  it  came 
up,  was  formed  in  order  of  battle. 
Rumours  had  been  spread  of  large 
reinforcements  being  on  their  way ; 
and  the  clouds  of  dust  which  rose  along 
the  plain,  and  the  confused  sound  of 
baggage -waggons  and  heavy  guns  be- 
hind the  hills,  rendered  it  probable. 
Still  the  country  before  us  was  clear 
to  the  eye,  and  our  whole  force  moved 
slowly  forward  to  storm  a  range  of 
heights,  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon, 
which  commanded  the  field.  This  was 
one  of  the  sights  which  nothing  but 
war  can  furnish,  and  to  which  no 
other  sight  on  earth  is  equal.  The 
motion,  the  shouts,  the  rapidity  of 
all  things — the  galloping  of  the  ca- 
valry— the  rolling  of  the  parks  of  artil- 
lery— the  rush  of  the  light  troops — the 
pressing  march  of  the  battalions — and 
all  glittering  with  all  the  pomps  of 
war,  waving  standards,  flashing  sabres, 
and  the  blaze  thrown  back  from  the 
columns'  bayonets,  that  looked  like 
sheets  of  steel,  made  me  almost  breath- 
less. The  aide-de-camp  evidently 
enjoyed  the  sight  as  much  as  my- 
self, and  gave  way  to  that  instinct, 
by  which  man  is  a  wolf,  let  the  wise 
say  what  they  will,  and  exults  in 
war.  But  when  he  heard  shots  fired 
from  the  range  of  hills,  his  counte- 
nance changed. 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake 
here,"  he  said,  with  sudden  gravity. 
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"Dumourier  could  never  have  in- 
tended to  hold  his  position  so  far  in 
advance,  and  so  wholly  unprotected. 
Those  troops  will  be  lost,  and  the 
whole  campaign  may  be  compro- 
mised." 

The  attack  now  commenced  along 
the  line,  and  the  resistance  was  evi- 
dently serious.  A  heavy  fire  was 
sustained  for  some  time ;  but  the  troops 
gradually  established  themselves  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  range.  "  I  know 
it  all  now ! "  exclaimed  my  agitated 
companion,  after  a  long  look  through 
rny  glass:  u  it  is  Kellerman's  corps," 
said  he,  "  which  ought  to  have  been 
a  league  to  the  rear  of  its  present  po- 
sition at  this  moment.  He  must  have 
received  counter  orders  since  I  left 
him,  or  been  desperately  deceived ; 
another  half  hour  there,  and  he  will 
never  leave  those  hills  but  a  prisoner 
or  a  corpse."  From  the  shaking  of 
his  bridle,  and  the  nervous  quivering 
of  his  manly  countenance,  I  saw  how 
eagerly  he  would  have  received  per- 
mission to  bring  the  French  general 
out  of  his  dilemma.  But  he  was  a 
man  of  honour,  and  I  was  sure  of  him. 
In  the  midst  of  a  thunder  of  cannon, 
which  absolutely  seemed  to  shake  the 
ground  under  our  feet,  the  firing  sud- 
denly ceased  on  the  enemy's  side. 
The  cessation  was  followed  on  ours  ; 
there  was  an  extraordinary  silence 
over  the  field,  and  probably  the  gene- 
ralissimo expected  a  flag  of  truce,  or 
some  proposal  for  the  capitulation  of 
the  enemy's  corps.  But  none  came ; 
and  after  a  pause,  in  which  aides-de- 
camp and  orderlies  were  continually 
galloping  between  the  advance  and 
the  spot  where  the  duke  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  staff,  the  line  moved  again, 
and  the  hill  was  in  our  possession. 
But  Kellerman  was  gone ;  and  before 
our  light  troops  could  make  any  im- 
pression on  the  squadrons  which  co- 
vered the  movement,  he  had  again 
taken  up  a  position  on  the  formidable 
ground  which  was  destined  to  figure 
so  memorably  in  the  annals  of  French 
soldiership,  the  heights  of  Valmy. 

"What  think  you  now,  my  friend?  " 
was  my  question. 

"  Just  what  I  thought  before,"  was 
the  answer.  "  We  want  science, 
without  which  bravery  may  fail ;  but 
we  have  bravery,  without  which 
science  must  fail.  Kellerman  may 
have  been  deceived  in  his  first  posi- 


tion, but  he  has  evidently  retrieved 
his  error.  He  has  now  shortened  his 
distance  from  his  reinforcements,  he 
has  secured  one  of  the  most  powerful 
positions  in  the  country,  and  unless 
you  drive  him  out  of  it  before  night- 
fall, you  might  as  well  storm  Ehren- 
breitstein,  or  your  own  Gibraltar,  by 
morning." 

"  Well,  the  experiment  is  about  to 
be  made,  for  my  glass  shows  me  our 
howitzers  en  masse,  moving  up  to  can- 
nonade him  with  grape  and  canister. 
He  will  have  an  uneasy  bivouac  of 
it." 

"  Whether  Kellerman  can  man- 
oeuvre, I  do  not  know.  But  that  he  will 
fight,  I  am  perfectly  sure.  He  is  old, 
but  one  of  the  most  daring  and  firm 
officers  in  our  service.  If  it  is  in  his 
orders  to  maintain  those  heights,  he 
will  hold  them  to  his  last  cartridge 
and  his  last  man." 

Our  conversation  was  now  lost  in 
the  roar  of  artillery  ;  and  after  a  tre- 
mendous fire  of  an  hour  on  the  French 
position,  which  was  answered  with 
equal  weight  from  the  heights,  a 
powerful  division  was  sent  to  assail  the 
principal  battery.  The  attempt  was 
gallantly  made,  and  the  success  seem- 
ed infallible,  when  I  heard,  through 
all  the  roar,  the  exclamation  of  Mac- 
donald,  "Brave  Steingell!"  /At  the 
words,  he  pointed  to  a  heavy  column 
of  infantry  hurrying  down  the  ravine 
in  rear  of  the  redoubt. 

"  Those  are  from  the  camp,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  and  a  few  thousands  more 
will  make  the  post  impregnable." 

The  sight  of  the  column  seemed  to 
have  given  renewed  vigour  to  both 
sides  ;  for,  while  the  French  guns  ra- 
pidly increased  their  fire,  aided  by  the 
musketry  of  the  newly  arrived  troops, 
the  Prussian  artillerists,  then  the  first 
in  Europe,  threw  in  their  balls  in 
such  showers,  that  the  forest,  which 
hitherto  had  largely  screened  the  ene- 
my, began  to  fall  in  masses ;  branch 
and  trunk  were  swept  away,  and  the 
ground  became  as  naked  of  cover  as 
if  it  had  been  stripped  by  the  axe. 
The  troops  thus  exposed  could  not 
withstand  this  "iron  hail,"  and  they 
were  palpably  staggered.  The  retreat 
of  a  brigade,  after  suffering  immense 
loss,  shook  the  whole  line,  and  produced 
a  charge  of  our  dragoons  up  the  hill.  I 
gave  an  involuntary  glance  at  Mac- 
douald.  He  was  pale  and  exhausted ; 
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but  in  another  moment  his  eye  spark- 
led, his  colour  came,  and  I  heard  him 
exclaim,  "  Bravo,  Chazot !  All  is  not 
lost  yet."  I  saw  a  group  of  mounted 
officers  galloping  into  the  very  spot 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  bri- 
gade, and  followed  by  the  colours  of 
three  or  four  battalions,  which  were 
planted  directly  under  our  fire.  "  There 
comes  Chazot  with  his  division !"  cried 
the  aide-de-camp;  "  gallant  fellow,  let 
him  now  make  up  for  his  ill  fortune  ! 
Monsieur  Brunswick  will  not  sleep  on 
the  hill  of  Yalmy  to-night.  He  has 
been  unable  to  force  the  centre  ;  and 
now  both  flanks  are  secured  :  another 
attack  would  cost  him  ten  thousand 
men.  Nor  will  Monsieur  Brunswick 
sleep  on  the  hills  of  Valmy  to-mor- 
row. Dumourier  was  right ;  there  was 
his  Thermopylae.  But  it  will  not  be 
stormed.  Vive  la  France  I " 

The  prediction  was  nearly  true. 
The  unexpected  reinforcements,  and 
the  approach  of  night,  determined  the 
generalissimo  to  abandon  the  assault 
for  the  time.  The  fire  soon  slacken- 
ed, the  troops  were  withdrawn,  and, 
after  a  heavy  loss  on  both  sides,  both 
slept  upon  the  field. 

I  was  roused  at  midnight  from  the 
deep  sleep  of  fatigue,  by  an  order  to 
attend  the  duke,  who  was  then  hold- 
ing a  council.  Varnhorst  was  my 
sumnioner,  and  on  our  way  he  slightly 
explained  the  purpose  of  his  mission. 
"  We  are  all  in  rather  bad  spirits  at 
the  result  of  to-day's  action.  The 
affair  itself  was  not  much,  as  it  was 
only  between  detachments,  but  it 
shows  two  things;  that  the  French 
are  true  to  their  revolutionary  non- 
sense, and  that  they  can  fight.  On 
even  ground  we  have  beaten  them, 
and  shall  beat  them  again ;  but  if 
Champagne  gives  them  cover,  what 
will  it  be  when  we  get  into  the  broken 
country  that  lies  between  this  and 
Paris  ?  Still  there  has  been  no  rising  of 
the  people,  and  until  then,  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  for  the  event  of  the 
campaign." 

"  What  then  have  you  to  fear?  "  was 
my  question.  '*  What  calls  the  coun- 
cil to-night  ?" 

"  My  good  friend,"  said  Varnhorst 
with  a  grave  smile,  which  more  re- 
minded me  of  Guiscard,  "  remember 
the  Arab  apologue,  that  every  man  is 
born  with  two  strings  tied  to  him,  one 
large  aiicl  visible,  but  made  of  twisted 


feathers ;  the  other  so  fine  as  to  be 
invisible,  but  made  of  twisted  steel. 
Thus  there  are  few  men  without  a 
visible  motive,  which  all  can  see,  and 
an  invisible  one — which,  however, 
pulls  them  just  as  the  puller  pleases. 
Berlin  pulls  now,  and  the  duke's  glory 
and  the  good  of  Europe  must  be  sacri- 
ficed to  policy." 

"But  will  the  king  suffer  this? 
Will  the  emperor  stand  by  and  see 
this  done?" 

"  They  are  both  zealous  for  the 
liberation  of  the  unfortunate  royal 
family.  But,  entre  nous— and  this  is  a 
secret  which  I  scarcely  dare  whisper 
even  in  a  French  desert — their  coun- 
sellors have  other  ideas.  Poland  is 
the  prize  to  which  the  ministers  of 
both  courts  look.  They  know  that 
the  permanent  possession  of  French 
provinces  is  impossible.  It  is  against 
the  will  of  your  great  country,  against 
the  deepest  request  of  the  French  king, 
and  against  their  own  declarations. 
But  Polish  seizures  would  give  them 
provinces  to  which  nobody  has  laid 
claim,  and  which  nobody  can  envy. 
The  consequence  is,  that  a  negotiation 
is  on  foot  at  this  moment  to  conclude 
the  war  by  treaty,  and,  having  ensured 
the  safety  of  the  royal  family,  to  with- 
draw the  army  into  Lorraine." 
"  Why  am  I  then  summoned?" 
"  To  put  your  signature  to  the  pre- 
liminaries." 

I  started  with  indignation.  "  They 
shall  wait  long  enough  if  they  wait 
till  I  sign  them.  I  shall  not  attend 
this  council." 

"  Observe,"  said  Vamhorst,  "  I 
have  spoken  only  on  conjecture.  If  I 
return  without  you,  my  candour  will 
be  rewarded  by  an  instant  sentence 
for  Spandau." 

This  decided  me.  I  shook  my  gal- 
lant Mend  by  the  hand,  the  cloud 
passed  from  his  brow,  and  we  rode 
together  to  the  council.  This  was  ot 
a  more  formal  nature  than  I  had  yet 
witnessed.  Two  officers  expressly 
sent  from  Vienna  and  Berlin,  a  kind 
of  military  envoys,  had  brought  the 
decisions  of  their  respective  cabinets 
upon  the  crisis.  The  duke  said  little. 
He  had  lost  his  gay  nonchalance  of 
manners,  and  was  palpably  dispirited 
and  disappointed.  His  address  to 
me  was  gracious  as  ever ;  but  he  was 
more  of  the  prince  and  the  diploma- 
tist, and  less  of  the  soldier,  Our  sit- 
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ting  closed  with  a  resolution,  to  agree 
upon  an  armistice,  and  to  make  the 
immediate  release  of  the  king  one  of 
the  stipulations.  I  combated  the 
proposal  as  long  as  I  could  with  de- 
corum. I  placed,  in  the  strongest 
light  that  I  could,  the  immense  im- 
pulse which  any  pause  in  our  advance 
must  give  to  the  revolutionary  spirit 
in  France,  or  even  in  Em-ope  —  the 
impossibility  of  relying  on  any  nego- 
tiation which  depended  on  the  will  of 
the  rabble — and,  above  all,  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  first  sign  of  tardiness 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies  would  over- 
throw the  monarchy,  which  was  now 
kept  in  existence  only  by  the  dread  of 
our  arms.  I  was  overruled.  The 
proposal  for  the  armistice  was  signed 
by  all  present  but  one — that  one  my- 
self. And  as  we  broke  up  silently 
and  sullenly,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  a 
cold  and  stormy  dawn,  the  fit  omen 
of  our  future  fate,  I  saw  a  secretary 
of  the  duke,  accompanied  by  Mac- 
donald,  sent  off  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  enemy. 

All  was  now  over,  and  I  thought  of 
returning  to  my  post  at  Paris.  I 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  in  paying 
parting  civilities  to  my  gallant  Mends, 
and  ordered  my  caleche  to  be  in  readi- 
ness by  morning.  But  my  prediction 
had  been  only  too  true,  though  I  had 
not  calculated  on  so  rapid  a  fulfilment. 
The  knowledge  of  the  armistice  was 
no  sooner  made  public — and,  to  do 
the  French  general  justice,  he  lost 
neither  time  nor  opportunity — than  it 
was  regarded  as  a  national  triumph. 
The  electric  change  of  public  opinion, 
in  this  most  electric  of  all  countries, 
raised  the  people  from  a  condition  of 
the  deepest  terror  to  the  highest  con- 
fidence. Every  man  in  France  was  a 
soldier,  and  every  soldier  a  hero.  This 
was  the  miracle  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Dumourier's  force  instantly  swelled 
to  100,000  men.  He  might  have  had 
a  million,  if  he  had  asked  for  them. 
The  whole  country  became  impass- 
able. Every  village  poured  out  its 
company  of  armed  peasants  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  diplomatic  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  a  real,  universal, 
and  desperate  peasant  war  broke  upon 
us  on  every  side. 

After  a  week  of  this  most  harassing 
warfare,  in  which  we  lost  ten  times 
the  number  of  men  which  it  would 
Jiave  cost  to  march  over  the  bodies  of 


Dumourier's  army  to  the  capital,  the 
order  was  issued  for  a  general  retreat 
to  the  frontier.  I  remembered  Mor- 
decai's  letter;  but  it  was  now  too 
late.  Even  if  I  could  have  turned  my 
horse's  head  to  a  French  post,  I  felt 
myself  bound  to  share  the  fortunes  of 
the  gallant  army  to  which  I  had  been 
so  closely  attached.  In  the  heat  of 
youth,  I  went  even  further ;  and,  as 
my  mission  had  virtually  ceased,  and 
I  wore  a  Prussian  order,  I  took  the 
tmdiplomatic  step  of  proposing  to  act 
as  one  of  the  duke's  aides-de-camp 
until  the  army  had  left  the  enemy's 
territory.  Behold  me  now,  a  hulan  of 
the  duke's  guard !  I  found  no  reason 
to  repent  my  choice,  though  our  ser- 
vice was  remarkably  severe.  The 
present  war  was  chiefly  against  the 
light  troops  and  irregulars  of  the 
retreating  army — the  columns  being 
too  formidable  to  admit  of  attack, 
at  least  by  the  multitude.  Forty 
thousand  men,  of  the  main  army  of 
France,  were  appointed  to  the  duty  of 
"  seeing  us  out  of  the  country."  But 
every  attempt  at  foraging,  every 
movement  beyond  the  range  of  our 
cannon,  was  instantly  met  by  a  pea- 
sant skirmish.  Every  village  ap- 
proached by  our  squadrons,  exhibited 
a  barricade,  from  which  we  were  fired 
on  ;  every  forest  produced  a  succes- 
sion of  sharp  encounters ;  and  the 
passage  of  every  river  required  as 
much  precaution,  and  as  often  pro- 
duced a  serious  contest,  as  if  we  were 
at  open  war.  Thus  we  were  perpe- 
tually on  the  wing,  and  our  personal 
escapes  were  often  of  the  most  hair- 
breadth kind.  If  we  passed  through 
a  thicket,  we  were  sure  to  be  met  by 
a  discharge  of  bullets;  if  we  dis- 
mounted from  our  horses  to  take  our 
hurried  and  scanty  meal,  we  found 
some  of  them  shot  at  the  inn-door ;  if 
we  flung  ourselves,  as  tired  as  hounds 
after  a  chase,  on  the  straw  of  a  vil- 
lage stable,  the  probability  was  that 
we  were  awakened  by  finding  the 
thatch  in  a  blaze.  How  often  we  en- 
vied the  easier  life  of  the  battalions ! 
But  there  an  enemy,  more  fearful 
than  the  peasantry,  began  to  show  it- 
self. The  weather  had  changed  to 
storms  of  rain  and  bitter  wind ;  the 
plains  of  Champagne,  never  famed  for 
fertility,  were  now  as  wild  and  bare 
as  a  Russian  steppe.  The  worst  pro- 
visions, supplied  on  the  narrowest 
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scale — above  all,  disgust,  the  most 
fatal  canker  of  the  soldier's  soul — 
spread  disease  among  the  ranks ;  and 
the  roads  on  which  we  followed  the 
march,  gave  terrible  evidence  of  the 
havoc  that  every  hour  made  among 
them.  The  mortality  at  last  became 
so  great,  that  it  seemed  not  unlikely 
that  the  whole  army  would  thus  melt 
away  before  it  reached  the  boundary 
of  this  land  of  death. 

The  horror  of  the  scene  even  struck 
the  peasantry,  and  whether  through 
fear  of  the  contagion,  or  through  the 
uselessness  of  hunting  down  men  who 
were  treading  to  the  grave  by  thou- 
sands, the  peasantry  ceased  to  follow 
us.  Yet  such  was  the  wretchedness 
of  that  hideous  progress,  that  this  ces- 
sation of  hostility  was  scarcely  a  re- 
lief. The  animation  of  the  skirmishes, 
though  it  often  cost  life,  yet  kept  the 
rest  more  alive;  the  stratagem,  the 
adventure,  the  surprise,  nay,  even  the 
failure  and  escape,  relieved  us  from 
the  dreadful  monotony  of  the  life,  or 
rather  the  half-existence,  to  which  we 
were  now  condemned.  Our  buoyant 
and  brilliant  career  was  at  an  end ; 
we  were  now  only  the  mutes  and 
mourners  of  a  funeral  procession  of 
seventy  thousand  men. 

I  still  look  back  with  an  indescrib- 
able shudder  at  the  scenes  which  we 
were  compelled  to  witness  from  day 
to  day  during  that  month  of  misery ; 
for  the  march,  which  began  in  the  first 
days  of  October,  was  protracted  till 
its  end.  I  had  kept  up  my  spirits 
when  many  a  more  vigorous  frame 
had  sunk,  and  many  a  maturer  mind 
had  desponded ;  but  the  perpetual  re- 
currence of  the  same  dreary  spectacles, 
the  dying,  and  the  more  fortunate  dead, 
covering  the  highways,  the  fields, 
and  the  village  streets,  at  length  sank 
into  my  soul.  Some  recollections  of 
earlier  principles,  and  the  memory  of 
my  old  friend  Vincent,  prevented  my 
taking  the  summary  and  unhappy 
means  of  ridding  myself  of  my  burden, 
which  I  saw  daily  resorted  to  among 
the  soldiery — a  bullet  through  the 
brain,  or  a  bayonet  through  the  heart, 
cured  all.  But,  thanks  to  early  im- 
pressions, I  was  determined  to  wait 
the  hand  of  the  enemy,  or  the  course 
of  nature.  Many  a  night  I  lay  down 
beside  my  starving  charger,  with 
something  of  a  hope  that  I  should 
never  see  another  morning ;  and  many 
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a  morning,  when  I  dragged  my  feeble 
limbs  from  the  cold  and  wet  ground, 
I  looked  round  the  horizon  for  the 
approach  of  some  enemy's  squadron, 
or  peasant  band,  which  might  give  me 
an  honourable  chance  of  escape  from 
an  existence  now  no  longer  endurable. 
But  all  was  in  vain.  For  leagues 
round  no  living  object  was  visible, 
except  that  long  column,  silently  and 
slowly  winding  on  through  the  dis- 
tance, like  an  army  of  spectres. 

My  diminished  squadron  had  at 
length  become  almost  the  only  rear- 
guard. From  a  hundred  and  fifty  as 
fine  fellows  as  ever  sat  a  charger,  we 
were  now  reduced  to  a  third.  All  its 
officers,  youths  of  the  first  families  of 
Prussia,  had  either  been  left  behind 
dying  in  the  villages,  or  had  been  laid 
in  the  graves  by  the  road-side,  and  I 
was  now  the  only  commandant.  Per- 
haps even  this  circumstance  was  the 
means  of  saving  my  life.  My  new 
responsibility  compelled  me  to  make 
some  exertion ;  and  I  felt  that,  live  or 
die,  I  might  still  earn  an  honourable 
name.  Even  in  those  darkest  hours, 
the  thought  that  Clotilde  might  ask 
where  and  how  I  finished  my  ill-for- 
tuned career,  and  perhaps  give  a  mo- 
ment's sorrow  to  one  who  remembered 
her  to  the  last,  had  its  share  in  re- 
storing me  to  a  sense  of  the  world. 
In  that  sort  of  fond  frenzy,  which 
seems  so  fantastic  when  it  is  past,  but 
so  natural,  and  is  actually  so  irresis- 
tible while  it  is  in  the  mind,  I  wrote 
down  my  feelings,  wild  as  they  were — 
my  impossible  hopes,  and  a  promise 
never  to  forget  her  while  I  remained 
in  this  world,  and,  if  there  could  be 
an  intercourse  between  the  living  and 
the  dead,  in  that  world  to  which  I 
felt  myself  hastening.  I  then  bade 
her  a  solemn  and  heartfelt  farewell. 
Placing  the  paper  in  my  bosom,  with 
a  locket  containing  a  ringlet  of  her 
beautiful  hair,  which  Mariamne  had 
contrived  to  obtain  for  me,  the  only 
legacy  I  had  to  offer,  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  done  my  last  duty  among  man- 
kind. 

Still  we  wandered  on,  through  a 
country  which  had  the  look  of  a 
boundless  cemetery.  Not  a  peasant 
was  met ;  not  a  sound  of  human  la- 
bour, joy  or  sorrow,  reached  the  ear; 
not  a  smoke  rose  from  mansion  or 
cottage;  all  was  still,  except  when 
the  wind  burst  in  bitter  gusts  over 
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the  plain,  or  the  almost  ceaseless  rain 
swelled  into  sheets,  and  sent  the  rivers 
roaring  down  before  us.  If  the  land 
had  never  been  inhabited,  or  had  been 
swept  of  its  inhabitants  by  an  aveng- 
ing Providence,  it  could  not  have  been 
more  solitary.  I  never  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  wilderness  before.  It  was 
the  intensity  of  desolation. 

We  seemed  even  to  make  no  pro- 
gress. We  began  to  think  that  the 
scene  would  never  change.  But  one 
evening,  when  the  troop  had  lain  down 
under  the  shelter  of  a  knoll,  my  ser- 
geant, a  fine  Hungarian,  whose  eyes 
had  been  sharpened  by  hussar  service 
on  the  Turkish  border,  aroused  me, 
saying  that  he  had  discovered  French 
horse-tracks  in  advance  of  us.  We 
were  all  instantly  on  the  alert,  the 
horse-tracks  were  found  to  be  nume- 
rous, and  it  was  evident  that  a  strong 
body  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  had 
managed  to  get  in  between  us  and  the 
army.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a 
treaty,  in  which  the  unmolested  move- 
ment of  the  duke  was  an  article.  But, 
it  might  have  been  annulled ;  or  the 
French  general  might  have  been  in- 
clined to  make  a  daring  experiment 
on  our  w<Drn-down  battalions ;  or,  at 
all  events,  it  was  our  business  to  keep 
him  as  far  off  as  we  could.  We  were 
on  horseback  immediately.  The  track 
led  us  along  the  high-road  for  one  or 
two  leagues,  and  then  turned  off  to- 
wards a  village  on  a  height  at  some 
distance.  We  now  paused,  and  the 
question  was,  whether  to  follow  the 
enemy,  or  to  dismount  and  try  to  rest 
ourselves,  and  our  tired  horses,  for 
the  night.  We  had  scarcely  come  to 
the  decision  of  unloosing  girths,  when 
the  sky  above  the  village  showed  a 
sudden  glow ;  and  a  confused  clamour 
of  voices  came  upon  the  wind.  Dis- 
patching an  orderly  to  the  duke,  to 
inform  him  of  the  French  movement, 
we  rode  towards  the  village.  We 
found  the  road  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood covered  with  fugitives  ; 
who,  however,  instead  of  flying  from 
us  with  the  usual  horror  of  the  pea- 
santry, threw  themselves  beside  our 
stirrups,  hung  on  our  bridles,  and  im- 
plored us  with  every  wild  gesticula- 
tion to  hasten  to  the  gates.  All  that 
I  could  learn  from  the  outcries  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  was,  that  their 


village,  or  rather  town — for  we  found 
it  of  considerable  size — had  been  the 
quarters  of  some  of  the  Austrian  ca- 
valry, and  that  the  officers  had  given 
a  ball,  to  which  the  leading  families 
had  been  invited.  The  ball  was  charg- 
ed as  a  national  crime  by  the  demo- 
crats in  Paris,  and  a  regiment  of  horse 
had  been  sent  to  punish  the  unfortu- 
nate town. 

To  attack  such  a  force  with  fifty 
worn-out  men,  was  obviously  hope- 
less, and  my  hulans,  brave  as  they 
were,  hung  down  their  heads ;  but  a 
fresh  concourse  came  rushing  from  the 
gates  with  even  louder  outcries  than 
before,  and  the  words,  massacre  and 
conflagration,  were  heard  with  fearful 
emphasis.  While  I  pondered  for  a 
moment  on  our  want  of  means,  a  fine 
old  man,  with  his  white  hair  stained 
with  blood  from  a  sabre  wound  in  his 
forehead,  clung  to  my  charger's  neck, 
and  implored  me,  by  the  honour  of 
soldiership,  to  make  but  one  effort 
against  the  revolutionary  brigands,  as 
he  termed  them.  "  I  am  a  French 
officer  and  noble !"  he  exclaimed — "  I 
have  served  my  king,  I  have  a  son  in 
the  army  of  Conde,  and  now  the 
wretches  have  seized  on  my  only 
daughter,  my  Amalia,  and  they  are 
carrying  her  to  their  accursed  guillo- 
tine." I  could  resist  no  longer ;  yet 
I  looked  round  despairingly  at  my 
force.  "  Follow  me,"  said  the  ago- 
nized old  man ;  "  one  half  of  the  vil- 
lains are  drunk  in  the  cafes  already, 
the  other  half  are  busy  in  that  horrid 
procession  to  the  axe.  I  shall  take 
you  by  a  private  way,  and  you  may 
fall  upon  them  by  surprise.  You 
shall  find  me,  and  all  who  belong  to 
me,  sword  in  hand  by  your  side.  Come 
on;  and  the  God  of  battles,  and  pro- 
tector of  the  unhappy,  will  give  you 
victory."  He  knelt  at  my  feet,  with 
his  hands  upraised. — "For  my  child's 
sake!" — he  continued  faintly  to  ex- 
claim— "for  my  innocent  child's  sake!" 
I  saw  tears  fall  down  some  of  our 
bronzed  faces,  and  I  had  but  one  word 
to  utter;  but  that  was — "  Forward!" 
We  followed  our  guide  swiftly  and 
silently  through  the  narrow  streets; 
and  then  suddenly  emerging  into  the 
public  square,  saw  such  a  sight  of  ter- 
ror as  never  before  met  my  eyes. 
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SECESSION  FROM  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 


A  GREAT  revolution  has  taken  place 
in  Scotland.  A  greater  has  been 
threatened.  Nor  is  that  danger  even 
yet  certainly  gone  by.  Upon  the  ac- 
cidents of  such  events  as  may  arise 
for  the  next  five  years,  whether  fitted 
or  not  fitted  to  revive  discussions  in 
which  many  of  the  Non-seceders  went 
in  various  degrees  along  with  the  Se- 
ceders,  depends  the  final  (and,  in  a 
strict  sense,  the  very  awful)  question, 
What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  the  Scottish 
church  ?  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act  is 
well  qualified  to  tranquillize  the  agi- 
tations of  that  body ;  and  at  an  earlier 
stage,  if  not  intercepted  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, might  have  prevented  them 
in  part.  But  Lord  Aberdeen  has  no 
power  to  stifle  a  conflagration  once 
thoroughly  kindled.  That  must  de- 
pend in  a  great  degree  upon  the  fa- 
vourable aspect  of  events  yet  in  the 
rear. 

Meantime  these  great  disturbances 
are  not  understood  in  England ;  and 
chiefly  from  the  differences  between 
the  two  nations  as  to  the  language  of 
their  several  churches  and  law  courts. 
The  process  of  ordination  and  induction 
is  totally  different  under  the  different 
ecclesiastical  administrations  of  the 
two  kingdoms.  And  the  church  courts 
of  Scotland  do  not  exist  in  England. 
We  write,  therefore,  with  an  express 
view  to  the  better  information  of  Eng- 
land proper.  And,  with  this  purpose, 
we  shall  lead  the  discussion  through 
four  capital  questions : — 

I.  What  is  it  that  has  been  done  by 
the  moving  party  ? 

II.  How  was  it  done?     By  what 
agencies  and  influence  ? 

III.  What  were  the  immediate  re- 
sults of  these  acts  ? 

IV.  What  are  the  remote  results  yet 
to  be  apprehended? 

I.  First,  then,  WHAT  is  it  that  has 
been  done? 

Up  to  the  month  of  May  in  1834, 
the  fathers  and  brothers  of  the  "Kirk" 
were  in  harmony  as  great  as  huma- 
nity can  hope  to  see.  Since  May  1834, 
the  church  has  been  a  fierce  crater  of 
volcanic  agencies,  throwing  out  of  her 
bosom  one-third  of  her  children ;  and 


these  children  are  no  sooner  born  into 
their  earthly  atmosphere,  than  they 
turn,  with  unnatural  passions,  to  the 
destruction  of  their  brethren.  What 
can  be  the  grounds  upon  which  an 
acharnement  so  deadly  has  arisen  ? 

It  will  read  to  the  ears  of  a  stranger 
almost  as  an  experiment  upon  his 
credulity,  if  we  tell  the  simple  truth. 
Being  incredible,  however,  it  is  not 
the  less  true ;  and,  being  monstrous,  it 
will  yet  be  recorded  in  history,  that 
the  Scottish  church  has  split  into 
mortal  feuds  upon  two  points  abso- 
lutely without  interest  to  the  nation : 
1st,  Upon  a  demand  for  creating 
clergymen  by  a  new  process ;  2dly, 
Upon  a  demand  for  Papal  latitude 
of  jurisdiction.  Even  the  order  of 
succession  in  these  things  is  not  with- 
out meaning.  Had  the  second  de- 
mand stood  first,  it  would  have  seemed 
possible  that  the  two  demands  might 
have  grown  up  independently,  and  so 
far  conscientiously.  But,  according 
to  the  realities  of  the  case,  this  is  not 
possible;  the  second  demand  grew 
out  of  the  first.  The  interest  of  the 
Seceders,  as  locked  up  in  their  earliest 
requisition,  was  that  which  prompted 
their  second.  Almost  every  body  was 
contented  with  the  existing  mode  of 
creating  the  pastoral  relation.  Search 
through  Christendom,  lengthways  and 
breadthways,  there  was  not  a  public 
usage,  an  institution,  an  economy, 
which  more  profoundly  slept  in  the 
sunshine  of  divine  favour  or  of  civil 
prosperity,  than  the  peculiar  mode 
authorized  and  practised  in  Scotland 
of  appointing  to  every  parish  its  seve- 
ral pastor.  Here  and  there  an  ultra- 
Presbyterian  spirit  might  prompt  a 
murmur  against  it.  But  the  wise  and 
intelligent  approved ;  and  those  who 
had  the  appropriate — that  is,  the  reli- 
gious interest — confessed  that  it  was 
practically  successful.  From  whom, 
then,  came  the  attempt  to  change? 
Why,  from  those  only  who  had  an  alien 
interest,  an  indirect  interest,  an  interest 
of  ambition  in  its  subversion.  As  mat- 
ters stood  in  the  spring  of  1834,  the 
patron  of  each  benefice,  acting  under 
the  severest  restraints  —  restraints 
which  (if  the  church  courts  did  their 
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duty)  left  no  room  or  possibility  for 
an  unfit  man  to  creep  in,  nominated 
the  incumbent.  In  a  spiritual  sense, 
the  church  had  all  power:  by  refu- 
sing, first  of  all,  to  '•'•license'1''  unquali- 
fied persons  ;  secondly,  by  refusing  to 
u  admit "  out  of  these  licensed  persons 
such  as  might  have  become  warped 
from  the  proper  standard  of  pastoral 
fitness,  the  church  had  a  negative 
voice,  all-potential  in  the  creation  of 
clergymen  ;  the  church  could  exclude 
whom  she  pleased.  But  this  content- 
ed her  not.  Simply  to  shut  out  was 
an  ungracious  office,  though  mighty 
for  the  interests  of  orthodoxy  through 
the  land.  The  children  of  this  world, 
who  became  the  agitators  of  the 
Church,  clamoured  for  something  more. 
They  desired  for  the  church  that  she 
should  become  a  lady  patroness ;  that 
she  should  give  as  well  as  take  away ; 
that  she  should  wield  a  sceptre,  courted 
for  its  bounties,  and  not  merely  feared 
for  its  austerities.  Yet  how  should 
this  be  accomplished?  Openly  to 
translate  upon  the  church  the  present 
power  of  patrons— tfiotf  were  too  revo- 
lutionary, that  would  have  exposed 
its  own  object.  For  the  present, 
therefore,  let  this  device  prevail — let 
the  power  nominally  be  transferred  to 
congregations ;  let  this  be  done  upon 
the  plea  that  each  congregation  under- 
stands best  what  mode  of  ministra- 
tions tends  to  its  own  edification. 
There  lies  the  semblance  of  a  Chris- 
tian plea ;  the  congregation,  it  is  said, 
has  become  anxious  for  itself;  the 
church  has  become  anxious  for  the 
congregation.  And  then,  if  the  trans- 
lation should  be  effected,  the  church 
has  already  devised  a  means  for  ap- 
propriating the  power  which  she  has 
unsettled ;  for  she  limits  this  power  to 
the  communicants  at  the  sacramental 
table.  Now,  in  Scotland,  though  not 
in  England,  the  character  of  commu- 
nicant is  notoriously  created  or  sus- 
pended by  the  clergyman  of  each 
parish ;  so  that,  by  the  briefest  of 
circuits,  the  church  causes  the  power 
to  revolve  into  her  own  hands. 

That  was  the  first  change — a  change 
full  of  Jacobinism ;  and  for  which  to 
be  published  was  to  be  denounced.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  place  this 
Jacobin  change  upon  a  basis  privileged 
from  attack.  How  should  that  be  done? 
The  object  was  to  create  a  new  cleri- 
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cal  power;  to  shift  the  election  of 
clergymen  from  the  lay  hands  in  which 
law  and  usage  had  lodged  it;  and, 
under  a  plausible  mask  of  making  the 
election  popular,  circuitously  to  make 
it  ecclesiastical.  Yet,  if  the  existing 
patrons  of  church  benefices  should  see 
themselves  suddenly  denuded  of  their 
rights,  and  within  a  year  or  two  should 
see  these  rights  settling  determinate- 
ly  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the 
fraud,  the  fraudulent  purpose,  and  the 
fraudulent  machinery,  would  have 
stood  out  in  gross  proportions  too 
palpably  revealed.  In  this  dilemma 
the  reverend  agitators  devised  a  se- 
cond scheme.  It  was  a  scheme  bear- 
ing triple  harvests ;  for,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  it  furnished  the  motive 
which  gave  a  constructive  coherency 
and  meaning  to  the  original  purpose,  it 
threw  a  solemn  shadow  over  the  rank 
worldliness  of  that  purpose,  and  it 
opened  a  diffusive  tendency  towards 
other  purposes  of  the  same  nature,  as 
yet  undeveloped.  The  device  was-this : 
in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  the  total 
process  by  which  a  parish  clergyman 
is  created,  subdivides  itself  into  seve- 
ral successive  acts.  The  initial  act 
belongs  to  the  patron  of  the  benefice : 
he  must  '•'•present;''''  that  is,  he  notifies 
the  fact  of  his  having  conferred  the 
benefice  upon  A  B,  to  a  public  body 
which  officially  takes  cognizance  of 
this  act ;  and  that  body  is,  not  the 
particular  parish  concerned,  but  the 
presbytery  of  the  district  in  which 
the  parish  is  seated.  Thus  far  the 
steps,  merely  legal,  of  the  proceedings, 
were  too  definite  to  be  easily  disturb- 
ed. These  steps  are  sustained  by 
Lord  Aberdeen  as  realities,  and  even 
by  the  JSTon-intrusionists  were  toler- 
ated as  formalities. 

But  at  this  point  commence  other 
steps  not  so  rigorously  defined  by  law 
or  usage,  nor  so  absolutely  within  one 
uniform  interpretation  of  their  value. 
In  practice  -they  had  long  sunk  into 
forms.  But  ancient  forms  easily  lend 
themselves  to  a  revivification  by 
meanings  and  applications,  new  or  old, 
under  the  galvanism  of  democratic 
forces.  The  disturbers  of  the  church, 
passing  by  the  act  of  "presentation" 
as  an  obstacle  too  formidable  to  be 
separately  attacked  on  its  own  ac- 
count, made  their  stand  upon  one  of 
the  two  acts  which  lie  next  in  succes- 
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sion.  It  is  the  regular  routine,  that 
the  presbytery,  having  been  warned 
of  the  patron's  appointment,  and  hav- 
ing "  received"  (in  technical  language) 
the  presentee — that  is,  having  form- 
ally recognised  him  in  that  character 
— next  appoint  a  day  on  which  he 
is  to  preach  before  the  congrega- 
tion. This  sermon,  together  with  the 
prayers  by  which  it  is  accompanied, 
constitute  the  probationary  act  ac- 
cording to  some  views;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  theory,  simply 
the  inaugural  act  by  which  the  new 
pastor  places  himself  officially  before 
his  future  parishioners.  Decorum,  and 
the  sense  of  proportion,  seem  to  require 
that  to  every  commencement  of  a  very 
weighty  relation,  imposing  new  duties, 
there  should  be  a  corresponding  and 
ceremonial  entrance.  The  new  pastor, 
until  this  public  introduction,  could 
not  be  legitimately  assumed  for  known 
to  the  parishioners.  And  accordingly 
at  this  point  it  was — viz.  subsequently 
to  his  authentic  publication,  as  we 
may  call  it — that,  in  the  case  of  any 
grievous  scandal  known  to  the  parish 
as  outstanding  against  him,  arose  the 
proper  opportunity  furnished  by  the 
church  for  lodging  the  accusation,  and 
for  investigating  it  before  the  church 
court.  In  default,  however,  of  any 
grave  objection  to  the  presentee,  he 
was  next  summoned  by  the  presby- 
tery to  what  really  was  a  probationary 
act  at  their  bar ;  viz.  an  examination 
of  his  theological  sufficiency.  But  in 
this  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he 
should  fail,  because  he  must  previ- 
ously have  satisfied  the  requisitions  of 
the  church  in  his  original  examina- 
tion for  a  license  to  preach.  Once 
dismissed  with  credit  from  this  bar, 
he  was  now  beyond  all  further  proba- 
tion whatsoever ;  in  technical  phrase, 
he  was  entitled  to  "  admission."  Such 
were  the  steps,  according  to  their 
orderly  succession,  by  which  a  man 
consummated  the  pastoral  tie  with 
any  particular  parish.  And  all  of  these 
steps,  subsequent  to  the  "  reception  " 
and  inaugural  preaching,  were  now 
summarily  characterised  by  the  re- 
volutionists as  u  spiritual ; "  for  the 
sake  of  sequestring  them  into  their 
own  hands.  As  to  the  initiatory  act 
of  presentation,  that  might  be  secular, 
and  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  secular  law. 
But  the  rest  were  acts  which  belonged 
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not  to  a  kingdom  of  this  world. 
"  These,"  with  a  new-bom  scrupulo- 
sity never  heard  of  until  the  revolution 
of  1834,  clamoured  for  new  casuis- 
tries ;  "  these,"  said  the  agitators, 
"  we  cannot  consent  any  longer  to 
leave  in  their  state  of  collapse  as 
mere  inert  or  ceremonial  forms. 
They  must  be  revivified.  By  all 
means,  let  the  patron  present  as  here- 
tofore. But  the  acts  of  '  examination ' 
and  '  admission,'  together  with  the 
power  of  altogether  refusing  to  enter 
upon  either,  under  a  protest  against 
the  candidate  from  a  clear  majority  of 
the  parishioners — these  are  acts  fall- 
ing within  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of 
the  church.  And  these  powers  we 
must,  for  the  future,  see  exercised 
according  to  spiritual  views." 

Here,  then,  suddenly  emerged  a 
perfect  ratification  for  their  own  pre- 
vious revolutionary  doctrine  upon  the 
creation  of  parish  clergymen.  This 
new  scruple  was,  in  relation  to  former 
scruples,  a  perfect  linch-pin  for  lock- 
ing their  machinery  into  cohesion. 
For  vainly  would  they  have  sought  to 
defeat  the  patron's  right  of  presenting, 
unless  through  this  sudden  pause  and 
interdict  imposed  upon  the  latter  acts 
in  the  process  of  induction,  under  the 
pretext  that  these  were  acts  compe- 
tent only  to  a  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
This  plea,  by  its  tendency,  rounded 
and  secured  all  that  they  had  yet  ad- 
vanced in  the  way  of  claim.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  though  indispensable 
negatively,  positively  it  stretched|so 
much  further  than  any  necessity  or 
interest  inherent  in  their  present  in- 
novations, that  not  improbably  they 
faltered  and  shrank  back  at  first  from 
the  immeasurable  field  of  consequences 
upon  which  it  opened.  They  would 
willingly  have  accepted  less.  But, 
unfortunately,  it  sometimes  happens, 
that,  to  gain  as  much  as  is  needful  in 
one  direction,  you  must  take  a  great 
deal  more  than  you  wish  for  in  an- 
other. Any  principle,  which  could 
cany  them  over  the  immediate  diffi- 
culty, would,  by  a  mere  necessity, 
carry  them  incalculably  beyond  it. 
For  if  every  act  bearing  in  any  one 
direction  a  spiritual  aspect,  showing 
at  any  angle  a  relation  to  spiritual 
things,  is  therefore  to  be  held  spiritual 
in  a  sense  excluding  the  interference 
of  the  civil  power,  there  falls  to  the 
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ground  at  once  the  whole  fabric  of 
civil  authority  in  any  independent 
form.  Accordingly,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  claim  to  a  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, in  collision  with  the  claims  of 
the  state,  would  not  probably  have 
offered  itself  to  the  ambition  of  the 
agitators,  otherwise  than  as  a  measure 
ancillary  to  their  earlier  pretension  of 
appointing  virtually  all  parish  clergy- 
men. The  one  claim  was  found  to  be 
the  integration  or  sine  qua  non  com- 
plement of  the  other.  In  order  to 
sustain  the  power  of  appointment  in 
their  own  courts,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  defeat  the  patron's 
power ;  and,  in  order  to  defeat  the 
patron's  power,  ranging  itself  (as 
sooner  or  later  it  would)  under  the 
law  of  the  land,  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  decline  that  struggle, 
by  attempting  to  take  the  question 
out  of  all  secular  jurisdictions  what- 
ever. 

In  this  way  grew  up  that  twofold 
revolution  which  has  been  convulsing 
the  Scottish  church  since  1834 ;  first, 
the  audacious  attempt  to  disturb  the 
settled  mode  of  appointing  the  parish 
clergy,  through  a  silent  robbery  perpe- 
trated on  the  crown  and  great  landed 
aristocracy;  secondly,  and  in  prose- 
cution of  that  primary  purpose,  the 
far  more  frantic  attempt  to  renew  in 
a  practical  shape  the  old  disputes  so 
often  agitating  the  forum  of  Christen- 
dom, as  to  the  bounds  of  civil  and 
spiritual  power. 

In  our  rehearsal  of  the  stages 
through  which  the  process  of  induc- 
tion ordinarily  travels,  we  have  pur- 
posely omitted  one  possible  interlude 
or  parenthesis  in  the  series ;  not  as 
wishing  to  conceal  it,  but  for  the  very 
opposite  reason.  It  is  right  to  with- 
draw from  a  representative  account  of 
any  transaction  such  varieties  of  the 
routine  as  occur  but  seldom :  in  this 
way  they  are  more  pointedly  exposed. 
Now,  having  made  that  explanation, 
we  go  on  to  inform  the  Southern 
reader — than  an  old  traditionary  usage 
has  prevailed  in  Scotland,  but  not 
systematically  or  uniformly,  of  sending 
to  the  presentee,  through  the  presby- 
tery, what  is  designated  a  "  call," 
subscribed  by  members  of  the  parish 
congregation.  This  call  is  simply  an 
invitation  to  the  office  of  their  pastor. 
Jt  arose  in  the  disorders  of  the  seven- 
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teenth  century ;  but  in  practice  it 
is  generally  admitted  to  have  sunk 
into  a  mere  formality  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  the  very 
position  which  it  holds  in  the  succes- 
sion of  steps,  not  usually  coming  for- 
ward until  after  the  presentation  has 
been  notified,  (supposing  that  it  comes 
forward  at  all,)  compels  us  to  regard 
it  in  that  light.  Apparently  it  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  patron's  act 
as  the  Address  of  the  two  Houses  to 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne :  it  is 
rather  a  courteous  echo  to  the  personal 
compliment  involved  in  the  presenta- 
tion, than  capable  of  being  regarded 
as  any  original  act  of  invitation.  And 
yet,  in  defiance  of  that  notorious  fact, 
some  people  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that 
a  call  is  not  good  unless  where  it  is 
subscribed  by  a  clear  majority  of  the 
congregation.  This  is  amusing.  We 
have  already  explained  that,  except 
as  a  liberal  courtesy,  the  very  idea  of 
a  call  destined  to  be  inoperative,  is 
and  must  be  moonshine.  Yet  between 
two  moonshines,  some  people,  it 
seems,  can  tell  which  is  the  denser. 
We  have  all  heard  of  Barmecide  ban- 
quets, where,  out  of  tureens  filled  to 
the  brim  with — nothing,  the  fortunate 
guest  was  helped  to  vast  messes  of — 
air.  For  a  hungry  guest  to  take  this 
tantalization  in  good  part,  was  the 
sure  way  to  win  the  esteem  of  the 
noble  Barmecide.  But  the  Barmecide 
himself  would  hardly  approve  of  a 
duel  turning  upon  a  comparison  be- 
tween two  of  his  tureens,  question 
being — which  had  been  the  fuller,  or 
of  two  nihilities  which  had  been 
seasoned  the  more  judiciously.  Yet 
this  in  effect  is  the  reasoning  of  those 
who  say  that  a  call,  signed  by  fifty-one 
persons  out  of  a  hundred,  is  more  valid 
than  another  signed  only  by  twenty- 
six,  or  by  nobody ;  it  being  in  the  mean 
time  fully  understood  that  neither  is 
valid  in  the  least  possible  degree. 
But  if  the  "call"  was  a  Barmecide 
call,  there  was  another  act  open  to  the 
congregation  which  was  not  so. 

For  the  English  reader  must  now 
understand,  that  over  and  above  the 
passive  and  less  invidious  mode  ot 
discountenancing  or  forbearing  to 
countenance  a  presentee,  by  with- 
drawing from  the  direct  "  call "  upon 
him,  usage  has  sanctioned  another  and 
stronger  sort  of  protest ;  one  which 
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takes  the  shape  of  distinct  and 
clamorous  objections.  We  are  speak- 
ing of  the  routine  in  this  place,  ac- 
cording to  the  course  which  it  did 
travel  or  could  travel  under  that  law 
and  that  practice  which  furnished 
the  pleas  for  complaint.  Now,  it 
was  upon  these  "  objections,"  as  may 
well  be  supposed,  that  the  main  battle 
arose.  Simply  to  want  the  "  call," 
being  a  mere  zero,  could  not  much  lay 
hold  upon  public  feeling.  It  was  a 
case  not  fitted  for  effect.  You  cannot 
bring  a  blank  privation  strongly  before 
the  public  eye.  "  The  '  call '  did  not 
take  place  last  week ;  "  well,  perhaps 
it  will  take  place  next  week.  Or 
again,  if  it  should  never  take  place, 
perhaps  it  may  be  religious  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  parish.  Many 
parishes  notoriously  feel  no  interest  in 
their  pastor,  except  as  a  quiet  mem- 
ber of  their  community.  Conse- 
quently, in  two  of  three  cases  that 
might  occur,  there  was  nothing  to 
excite  the  public :  the  parish  had 
either  agreed  with  the  patron,  or  had 
not  noticeably  dissented.  But  in  the 
third  case  of  positive  "  objections," 
which  (in  order  to  justify  themselves 
as  not  frivolous  and  vexatious)  were 
urged  with  peculiar  emphasis,  the 
attention  of  all  men  was  arrested. 
Newspapers  reverberated  the  fact : 
sympathetic  groans  arose  :  the  patron 
was  an  oppressor:  the  parish  was 
under  persecution :  and  the  poor 
clergyman,  whose  case  was  the  most 
to  be  pitied,  as  being  in  a  measure 
endowed  with  a  lasting  fund  of  dislike, 
had  the  mortification  to  find,  over  and 
above  this  resistance  from  within,  that 
he  bore  the  name  of  " intruder"  from 
without.  He  was  supposed  by  the 
fiction  of  the  case  to  be  in  league  with 
his  patron  for  the  persecution  of  a 
godly  parish ;  whilst  in  reality  the 
godly  parish  was  persecuting  7^^w^,  and 
hallooing  the  world  ab  extra  to  join  in 
the  hunt. 

In  such  cases  of  pretended  objec- 
tions to  men  who  have  not  been  tried, 
we  need  scarcely  tell  the  reader,  that 
usually  they  are  mere  cabals  and 
worldly  intrigues.  It  is  next  to  im- 
possible that  any  parish  or  congrega- 
tion should  sincerely  agree  in  their 
opinion  of  a  clergyman.  What  one 
man  likes  in  such  cases,  another  man 
detests.  Mr  A.,  with  an  ardent  na- 
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ture,  and  something  of  a  histrionic  tum, 
doats  upon  a  fine  rhetorical  display. 
Mr  B.,  with  more  simplicity  of  taste, 
pronounces  this  little  better  than 
theatrical  ostentation.  Mr  C.  requires 
a  good  deal  of  critical  scholarship.  Mr 
D.  quarrels  with  this  as  unsuitable 
to  a  rustic  congregation.  Mrs  X., 
who  is  "  under  concern  "  for  sin,  de- 
mands a  searching  and  (as  she  ex- 
presses it)  a  "  faithful"  style  of  dealing 
with  consciences.  Mrs  Y.,  an  aristo- 
cratic lady,  who  cannot  bear  to  be 
mixed  up  in  any  common  charge 
together  with  low  people,  abominates 
such  words  as  "  sin,"  and  wills  that  the 
parson  should  confine  his  "  observa- 
tions" to  the  "  shocking  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  lower  orders." 

Now,  having  stated  the  practice  of 
Scottish  induction,  as  it  was  formerly 
sustained  in  its  first  stage  by  law,  in 
its  second  stage  by  usage,  let  us  finish 
that  part  of  the  subject  by  reporting 
the  existing  practice  as  regulated  in  all 
its  stages  by  law.  What  law  ?  The 
law  as  laid  down  in  Lord  Aberdeen's 
late  Act  of  Parliament.  This  state- 
ment should,  historically  speaking, 
have  found  itself  under  our  third  head, 
as  being  one  amongst  the  consequences 
immediately  following  the  final  rup- 
ture. But  it  is  better  placed  at  this 
point ;  because  it  closes  the  whole 
review  of  that  topic  ;  and  because  it 
reflects  light  upon  the  former  practice 
— the  practice  which  led  to  the  whole 
mutinous  tumult :  every  alteration 
forcing  more  keenly  upon  the  reader's 
attention  what  had  been  the  previous 
custom,  and  in  what  respect  it  was 
held  by  any  man  to  be  a  grievance. 

This  Act,  then,  of  Lord  Aberdeen's, 
removes  all  legal  effect  from  the 
"  call."  Common  sense  required  that. 
For  what  was  to  be  done  with  patron- 
age ?  Was  it  to  be  sustained,  or  was 
it  not  ?  If  not,  then  why  quarrel  with 
the  Non-intrusionists  ?  Why  suffer  a 
schism  to  take  place  in  the  church  ? 
Give  legal  effect  to  the  "  call,"  and  the 
original  cause  of  quarrel  is  gone.  For, 
with  respect  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Non-intrusionists,  they  would  bow  to 
the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  if  pa- 
tronage is  to  be  sustained,  then  why 
allow  of  any  lingering  or  doubtful 
force  to  what  must  often  operate  as  a 
conflicting  claim?  "A  call,"  which 
carries  with  it  any  legal  force,  anni- 
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liilates  patronage.  Patronage  would 
thus  be  exercised  only  on  sufferance. 
Do  we  mean  then,  that  a  "  call"  should 
sink  into  a  pure  fiction  of  ceremony, 
like  the  English  conge-d'elire  address- 
ed to  a  dean  and  chapter,  calling  on 
them  to  elect  a  bishop,  when  all  the 
world  knows  that  already  the  see  has 
been  filled  by  a  nomination  from  the 
crown  ?  Not  at  all ;  a  moral  weight 
will  still  attach  to  the  "  call,"  though 
no  legal  coercion :  and,  what  is  chiefly 
important,  all  those  doubts  will  be  re- 
moved by  express  legislation,  which 
could  not  but  arise  between  a  practice 
pointing  sometimes  in  one  direction, 
and  sometimes  in  another,  between 
legal  decisions  again  upholding  one 
view,  whilst  something  very  like  legal 
prescription  was  occasionally  plead- 
ed for  the  other.  Behold  the  evil  of 
written  laws  not  rigorously  in  har- 
mony with  that  sort  of  customary  law 
founded  upon  vague  tradition  or  irre- 
gular practice.  And  here,  by  the 
way,  arises  the  place  for  explaining  to 
the  reader  that  irreconcilable  dispute 
amongst  Parliamentary  lawyers  as  to 
the  question  whether  Lord  Aberdeen's 
bill  were  enactory,  that  is,  created  a 
new  law,  or  declaratory,  that  is,  sim- 
ply expounded  an  old  one.  If  enac- 
tory,  then  why  did  the  House  of  Lords 
give  judgment  against  those  who  al- 
lowed weight  to  the  "call?"  That 
might  need  altering ;  that  might  be 
highly  inexpedient ;  but  if  it  required 
a  new  law  to  make  it  illegal,  how  could 
those  parties  be  held  in  the  wrong  pre- 
viously to  the  new  act  of  legislation  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  declaratory,  then 
show  us  any  old  law  which  made  the 
"  call "  illegal.  The  fact  is— that  no 
man  can  decide  whether  the  act  esta- 
blished a  new  law,  or  merely  ex- 
pounded an  old  one.  And  the  reason 
why  he  cannot — is  this  :  the  practice, 
the  usage,  which  often  is  the  law, 
had  grown  up  variously  during  the 
troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
In  many  places  political  reasons  had 
dictated  that  the  elders  should  no- 
minate the  incumbent.  But  the  an- 
cient practice  had  authorized  patron- 
age :  by  the  act  of  Queen  Anne  (10th 
chap.)  it  was  even  formally  restored ; 
and  yet  the  patron  in  known  instances 
was  said  to  have  waived  his  right  in 
deference  to  the  "call."  But  why?  Did 
he  do  so,  in  courteous  compliance  with 
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the  parish,  as  a  party  whose  reasonable 
wishes  ought,  for  the  sake  of  all  parties, 
to  meet  with  attention  ?  Or  did  he 
do  so,  in  humble  submission  to  the 
parish,  as  having  by  their  majorities  a 
legal  right  to  the  presentation?  There 
lay  the  question.  The  presumptions 
from  antiquity  were  all  against  the 
call.  The  more  modern  practice  had 
occasionally  been  for  it.  Now,  we 
all  know  how  many  colourable  claims 
of  right  are  created  by  prescription. 
What  was  the  exact  force  of  the 
"  call,"  no  man  could  say.  In  like 
manner,  the  exact  character  and  limit 
of  allowable  objections  had  been  ill- 
defined  in  practice,  and  rested  more 
on  a  vague  tradition  than  on  any 
settled  rule.  This  also  made  it  hard 
to  say  whether  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act 
were  enactory  or  declaratory,  a  pre- 
dicament, however,  which  equally  af- 
fects all  statutes  for  removing  doubts. 
The  "  call,"  then,  we  consider  as  no 
longer  recognised  by  law.  But  did  Lord 
Aberdeen  by  that  change  establish  the 
right  of  the  patron  as  an  unconditional 
right?  By  no  means.  He  made  it 
strictly  a  conditional  right.  The  pre- 
sentee is  now  a  candidate,  and  no  more. 
He  has  the  most  important  vote  in  his 
favour,  it  is  true  :  but  that  vote  may 
still  be  set  aside,  though  still  only 
with  the  effect  of  compelling  the  pa- 
tron to  a  new  choice.  "  Calls"  are 
no  longer  doubtful  in  their  meaning, 
but  "  objections"  have  a  fair  field  laid 
open  to  them.  All  reasonable  objec- 
tions are  to  be  weighed.  But  who  is 
to  judge  whether  they  are  reason- 
able ?  The  presbytery  of  the  district. 
And  now  pursue  the  action  of  the  law, 
and  see  how  little  ground  it  leaves 
upon  which  to  hang  a  complaint. 
Every  body's  rights  are  secured. 
Whatever  be  the  event,  first  of  all  the 
presentee  cannot  complain,  if  he  is  re- 
jected only  for  proved  insufficiency. 
He  is  put  on  his  trial  as  to  these 
points  only:  1.  Is  he  orthodox?  2. 
Is  he  of  good  moral  reputation?  3. 
Is  he  sufficiently  learned  ?  And  note 
this,  (which  in  fact  Sir  James 
Graham  remarked  in  his  official  letter 
to  the  Assembly,)  strictly  speaking, 
he  ought  not  to  be  under  challenge  as 
respects  the  third  point ;  for  it  is  your 
own  fault,  the  fault  of  your  own  li- 
censing courts  (the  presbyteries,)  if 
he  is  not  qualified  so  far.  You  should 
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not  have  created  him  a  licentiate, 
should  not  have  given  him  a  license  to 
preach,  as  must  have  been  done  in 
an  earlier  stage  of  his  progress,  if 
he  were  not  learned  enough.  Once 
learned,  a  man  is  learned  for  life.  As 
to  the  other  points,  he  may  change ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  an  examina- 
tion is  requisite.  But  how  can  he 
complain,  if  he  is  found  by  an  impar- 
tial court  of  venerable  men  objec- 
tionable on  any  score?  If  it  were 
possible,  however,  that  he  should  be 
wronged,  he  has  his  appeal.  Second- 
ly, how  can  the  patron  complain? 
His  case  is  the  same  as  his  presentee's 
case ;  his  injuries  the  same ;  his  relief 
the  same.  Besides,  if  his  man  is  re- 
jected, it  is  not  the  parish  man  that 
takes  his  place.  No;  but  a  second 
man  of  his  own  choice:  and,  if  again 
he  chooses  amiss,  who  is  to  blame  for 
that?  Thirdly,  can  the  congregation 
complain  ?  They  have  a  general  inte- 
rest.in  their  spiritual  guide.  But  as 
to  the  preference  for  oratory — for  loud 
or  musical  voice — for  peculiar  views 
in  religion — these  things  are  special : 
they  interest  but  an  exceedingly  small 
minority  in  any  parish  ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  that  which  pleases  one  is  often 
offensive  to  another.  There  are  cases 
in  which  a  parish  would  reject  a  man 
for  being  a  married  man  :  some  of 
the  parish  have  unmarried  daughters. 
But  this  case  clearly  belongs  to  the 
small  minority ;  and  we  have  little 
doubt  that,  where  the  objections  lay 
"for  cause  not  shown,"  it  w^as  often 
for  tiiis  cause.  Fourthly,  can  the 
church  complain  ?  Her  interest  is  re- 
presented, 1,  not  by  the  presentee; 
2,  not  by  the  patron ;  3,  not  by  the 
congregation  ;  but  4,  by  the  presby- 
tery. And,  whatever  the  presbytery 
say,  that  is  supported.  Speaking 
either  for  the  patron,  for  the  presen- 
tee, for  the  congregation,  or  for  them- 
selves as  conservators  of  the  church, 
that  court  is  heard ;  what  more  would 
they  have  ?  And  thus  in  turn  every 
interest  is  protected.  Now  the  point 
to  be  remarked  is — that  each  party  in 
turn  has  a  separate  influence.  But 
on  any  other  plan,  giving  to  one  par- 
ty out  of  the  four  an  absolute  or  un- 
conditional power,  no  matter  which  of 
the  four  it  be — all  the  rest  have  none 
&t  all.  Lord  Aberdeen  has  reconciled 
the  rights  of  patrons  for  the  first  time 
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with  those  of  all  other  parties  interest  - 
ed.  Nobody  has  more  than  a  condi- 
tional power.  Every  body  has  that. 
And  the  patron,  as  necessity  requires, 
if  property  is  to  be  protected,  has  in 
all  circumstances  the  reversionary 
power. 

II.  Secondly,  How  were  these  things 
done?  By  what  means  were  the 
hands  of  any  party  strengthened,  so 
as  to  find  this  revolution  possible  ? 

We  seek  not  to  refine ;  but  all 
moral  power  issues  out  of  moral 
forces.  And  it  may  be  well,  there- 
fore, rapidly  to  sketch  the  history  of 
religion,  which  is  the  greatest  of  moral 
forces,  as  it  sank  and  rose  in  this 
island  through  the  last  two  hundred 
years. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  two  great 
revolutions  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury— that  in  1649,  accomplished  by 
the  Parliament  armies,  (including  its 
reaction  in  1660,)  and  secondly,  that 
in  1688-9— did  much  to  unsettle  the 
religious  tone  of  public  morals.  His- 
torians and  satirists  ascribe  a  large 
effect  in  this  change  to  the  personal 
influence  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  fo- 
reign character  of  his  court.  We  do 
not  share  in  then-  views  ;  and  one 
eminent  proof  that  they  are  wrong, 
lies  in  the  following  fact — viz.  that 
the  sublimest  act  of  self-sacrifice 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  arose 
precisely  in  the  most  triumphant  sea- 
son of  Charles's  career,  a  time  when 
the  reaction  of  hatred  had  not  yet 
neutralized  the  sunny  joyousness  of 
his  Restoration.  Surely  the  reader 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  know  what  we 
mean — the  renunciation  in  one  hour, 
on  St  Bartholomew's  day  in  1662,  of 
two  thousand  benefices  by  the  non- 
conforming  clergymen  of  England. 
In  the  same  year,  occurred  a  similar 
renunciation  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  benefices  in  Scotland.  These 
great  sacrifices,  whether  called  for  or 
not,  argue  a  great  strength  in  the  re- 
ligious principle  at  that  era.  Yet  the 
decay  of  external  religion  towards  the 
close  of  that  century  is  proved  incon- 
testably.  We  ourselves  are  inclined 
to  charge  this  upon  tAvo  causes  ;  first, 
that  the  times  were  controversial ; 
and  usually  it  happens — that,  where 
too  much  energy  is  earned  into  the 
controversies  or  intellectual  part  of 
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religion,  a  very  diminished  fervour 
attends  the  culture  of  its  moral  and 
practical  part.  This  was  perhaps  one 
reason ;  for  the  dispute  with  the  Pa- 
pal church,  partly,  perhaps,  with  a 
secret  reference  to  the  rumoured  apos- 
tasy of  the  royal  family,  was  pur- 
sued more  eagerly  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  than  even  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century.  But, 
doubtless,  the  main  reason  was  the 
revolutionary  character  of  the  times. 
Morality  is  at  all  periods  fearfully 
shaken  by  intestine  wars,  and  by  in- 
stability in  a  government.  The  ac- 
tual duration  of  war  in  England  was 
not  indeed  longer  than  three  and  a 
half  years,  viz.  from  Edgehill  fight, 
in  the  autumn  of  1642,  to  the  defeat 
of  the  king's  last  force  under  Sir  Ja- 
cob Astley  at  Stow-in-the-wolds  in 
the  spring  of  1646.  Any  other  fight- 
ing in  that  century  belonged  to  mere 
insulated  and  discontinuous  war. 
But  the  insecurity  of  every  govern- 
ment between  1638  and  1702,  kept 
the  popular  mind  in  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation. Accordingly,  Queen  Anne's 
reign  might  be  said  to  open  upon  an 
irreligious  people.  This  condition  of 
things  was  further  strengthened  by 
the  unavoidable  interweaving  at  that 
time  of  politics  with  religion.  They 
could  not  be  kept  separate  ;  and  the 
favour  shown  even  by  religious 
people  to  such  partisan  zealots  as  Dr 
Sacheverell,  evidenced,  and  at  the 
same  time  promoted,  the  public  irre- 
ligion.  This  was  the  period  in  which 
the  clergy  thought  too  little  of  their 
duties,  but  too  much  of  their  pro- 
fessional rights  ;  and  if  we  may  credit 
the  indirect  report  of  the  contempo- 
rary literature,  all  apostolic  or  mis- 
sionary zeal  for  the  extension  of  reli- 
gion, was  in  those  days  a  thing  un- 
known. It  may  seem  unaccountable 
to  many,  that  the  same  state  of  things 
should  have  spread  in  those  days  to 
Scotland ;  but  this  is  no  more  than 
the  analogies  of  all  experience  en- 
titled us  to  expect.  Thus  we  know 
that  the  instincts  of  religious  reforma- 
tion ripened  every  where  at  the  same 
period  of  the  sixteenth  century  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other ;  al- 
though between  most  of  the  European 
kingdoms  there  was  nothing  like  so 
much  intercourse  as  between  England 
and  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
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tury.  In  both  countries,  a  cold  and 
lifeless  state  of  public  religion  pre- 
vailed up  to  the  American  and  French 
Revolutions.  These  great  events  gave 
a  shock  every  where  to  the  medita- 
tive, and,  consequently,  to  the  reli- 
gious impulses  of  men.  And,  in  the 
mean  time,  an  irregular  channel  had 
been  already  opened  to  these  impulses 
by  the  two  founders  of  Methodism. 
A  century  has  now  passed  since 
Wesley  and  Whitfield  organized  a 
more  spiritual  machinery  of  preach- 
ing than  could  then  be  found  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and 
labouring  classes.  These  Methodist 
institutions  prospered,  as  they  were 
sure  of  doing,  amongst  the  poor  and 
the  neglected  at  any  time,  much  more 
when  contrasted  with  the  deep  slum- 
bers of  the  Established  church.  And 
another  ground  of  prosperity  soon 
arose  out  of  the  now  expanding  ma- 
nufacturing system.  Vast  multitudes 
of  men  grew  up  under  that  system — 
humble  enough  by  the  quality  of  their 
education  to  accept  with  thankfulness 
the  ministrations  of  Methodism,  and 
rich  enough  to  react,  upon  that  bene- 
ficent institution,  by  continued  en- 
dowments in  money.  Gradually,  even 
the  church  herself,  that  mighty  esta- 
blishment, under  the  cold  shade  of 
which  Methodism  had  grown  up  as  a 
neglected  weed,  began  to  acknowledge 
the  power  of  an  extending  Methodis- 
tic  influence,  which  originally  she  had 
haughtily  despised.  First,  she  mur- 
mured ;  then  she  grew  anxious  or 
fearful ;  and  finally,  she  began  to  find 
herself  invaded  or  modified  from  with- 
in, by  influences  springing  up  from 
Methodism.  This  last  effect  became 
more  conspicuously  evident  after  the 
French  Revolution.  The  church  of 
Scotland,  which,  as  a  whole,  had  ex- 
hibited, with  much  unobtrusive  piety, 
the  same  outward  torpor  as  the  church 
of  England  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, betrayed  a  corresponding  resus- 
citation about  the  same  time.  At  the 
opening  of  this  present  century,  both 
of  these  national  churches  began  to 
show  a  marked  rekindling  of  religious 
fervour.  In  what  extent  this  change 
in  the  Scottish  church  had  been  due, 
mediately  or  immediately,  to  Metho- 
dism, we  do  not  pretend  to  calculate ; 
that  is,  we  do  not  pretend  to  settle 
the  proportions.  But  mediately  the 
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Scottish  church  must  have  been  af- 
fected, because  she  was  greatly  af- 
fected by  her  intercourse  with  the 
English  church,  (as,  e.  g.,  in  Bible 
Societies,  Missionary  Societies,  &c. ;) 
and  the  English  church  had  been 
previously  affected  by  Methodism. 
Immediately  she  must  also  have  been 
affected  by  Methodism,  because  Whit- 
field  had  been  invited  to  preach  in 
Scotland,  and  did  preach  in  Scotland. 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  this  awakening  from  slumber 
in  the  two  established  churches  of  this 
island,  the  fact  is  so  little  to  be  denied, 
that,  in  both  its  aspects,  it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  those  most  interested  in 
denying  it.  The  two  churches  slept 
the  sleep  of  torpor  through  the  eight- 
eenth century  ;  so  much  of  the  fact  is 
acknowledged  by  their  own  members. 
The  two  churches  awoke,  as  from  a 
trance,  in  or  just  before  the  dawning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  this  second 
half  of  the  fact  is  acknowledged  by 
their  opponents.  The  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  that  formidable  power 
in  England  and  Wales,  who  once 
reviled  the  Establishment  as  the  dor- 
mitory of  spiritual  drones,  have  for 
many  years  hailed  a  very  large  sec- 
tion in  that  establishment — viz.,  the 
section  technically  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Evangelical  clergy — as  brothers 
after  their  own  hearts,  and  corre- 
sponding to  their  own  strictest  model  of 
a  spiritual  clergy.  That  section  again, 
the  Evangelical  section,  in  the  Eng- 
lish church,  as  men  more  highly  edu- 
cated, took  a  direct  interest  in  the 
Scottish  clergy,  upon  general  prin- 
ciples of  liberal  interest  in  all  that 
could  affect  religion,  beyond  what 
could  be  expected  from  the  Metho- 
dists. And  in  this  way  grew  up  a 
considerable  action  and  reaction  be- 
tween the  two  classical  churches  of 
the  British  soil. 

Such  was  the  varying  condition, 
when  sketched  in  outline,  of  the  Scot- 
tish and  English  churches.  Two 
centuries  ago,  and  for  half  a  century 
beyond  that,  we  find  both  churches 
in  a  state  of  trial,  of  turbulent  agita- 
tion, and  of  sacrifices  for  conscience 
which  involved  every  fifth  or  sixth 
beneficiary.  Then  came  a  century 
of  languor  and  the  carelessness  which 
belongs  to  settled  prosperity.  And 
finally,  for  both  has  arisen  a  half  cen- 
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tury  of  new  light — new  zeal — and, 
spiritually  speaking,  of  new  prosperity. 
This  deduction  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  down,  in  order  to  explain  the 
new  power  which  arose  to  the  Scot- 
tish church  during  the  last  generation 
of  suppose  thirty  years. 

When  two  powerful  establishments, 
each  separately  fitted  to  the  genius 
and  needs  of  its  several  people,  are 
pulling  together  powerfully  towards 
one  great  spiritual  object,  vast  must 
be  the  results.  Our  ancestors  would 
have  stood  aghast  as  at  some  fabulous 
legend  or  some  mighty  miracle,  could 
they  have  heard  of  the  scale  on  which 
our  modern  contributions  proceed  for 
the  purposes  of  missions  to  barbarous 
nations,  of  circulating  the  Scriptures, 
(whether  through  the  Bible  Society, 
that  is  the  National  Society,  or  Pro- 
vincial Societies,)  of  translating  the 
Scriptures  into  languages  scarcely 
known  by  name  to  scholars,  of  con- 
verting Jews,  of  organizing  and  pro- 
pagating education.  Towards  these 
great  objects  the  Scottish  clergy  had 
worked  with  energy  and  with  little 
disturbance  to  their  unanimity.  Con- 
fidence was  universally  felt  in  their 
piety  and  in  their  discretion.  This 
confidence  even  reached  the  supreme 
rulers  of  the  state.  Very  much  through 
ecclesiastical  influence,  new  plans  for 
extending  the  religious  power  of  the 
Scottish  church,  and  indirectly  of 
extending  their  secular  power,  were 
countenanced  by  the  Government. 
Jealousy  had  been  disarmed  by  the 
upright  conduct  of  the  Scottish  clergy, 
and  their  remarkable  freedom  hitherto 
from  all  taint  of  ambition.  It  was 
felt,  besides,  that  the  temper  of  the 
Scottish  nation  was  radically  indis- 
posed to  all  intriguing  or  modes  of 
temporal  ascendency  in  ecclesiastical 
bodies.  The  nation,  therefore,  was  in 
some  degree  held  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  discretion  of  their  clergy.  And 
hence  it  arose,  that  much  less  caution 
was  applied  to  the  first  encroachment 
of  the  N"on-intrusionists,  than  would 
have  been  applied  under  circumstances 
of  more  apparent  doubt.  Hence  it 
arose,  that  a  confidence  from  the  Scot- 
tish nation  was  extended  to  this  clergy, 
which  too  certainly  has  been  abused. 

In  the  years  1824-5,  Parliament  had 
passed  acts  "  for  building  additional 
places  of  worship  in  the  highlands 
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and  islands  of  Scotland."  These  acts 
may  be  looked  upon  as  one  section  in 
that  general  extension  of  religious 
machinery  which  the  British  people,  by 
then-  government  and  their  legislature, 
have  for  many  years  been  promoting. 
Not,  as  is  ordinarily  said,  that  the 
weight  of  this  duty  had  grown  upon 
them  simply  through  their  own 
treacherous  neglect  of  it  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
but  that  no  reasonable  attention 'to 
that  duty  could  have  kept  pace  with 
the  scale  upon  which  the  claims  of  a 
new  manufacturing  population  had 
increased.  In  mere  equity  we  must 
admit — not  that  the  British  nation 
had  fallen  behind  its  duties,  (though 
naturally  it  might  have  done  so  under 
the  religious  torpor  prevalent  at  the 
original  era  of  manufacturing  exten- 
sion,) but  that  the  duties  had  out- 
stripped all  human  power  of  overtak- 
ing them.  The  efforts,  however,  have 
been  prodigious  in  this  direction  for 
many  years.  Amongst  those  applied 
to  Scotland,  it  had  been  settled  by 
parliament  that  forty-two  new 
churches  should  be  raised  in  the 
highlands,  with  an  endowment  from 
the  Government  of  L.120  annually  for 
each  incumbent.  There  were  besides 
more  than  two  hundred  chapels  of 
ease  to  be  founded ;  and  towards 
this  scheme  the  Scottish  public  sub- 
scribed largely.  The  money  was  en- 
trusted to  the  clergy.  That  was  right. 
But  mark  what  followed.  It  had  been 
expressly  provided  by  Parliament — 
that  any  district  or  circumjacent  terri- 
tory, allotted  to  such  parliamentary 
churches  as  the  range  within  which 
the  incumbent  was  to  exercise  his 
spiritual  ministrations,  should  not 
be  separate  parishes  for  any  civil  or 
legal  effects.  Here  surely  the  in- 
tentions and  directions  of  the  legisla- 
ture were  plain  enough,  and  decisive 
enough. 

How  did  the  Scottish  clergy  obey 
them  ?  They  erected  all  these  juris- 
dictions into  bonafide  "  parishes,"  en- 
joying the  plenary  rights  (as  to 
church  government)  of  the  other 
parishes,  and  distinguished  from  them 
in  a  merely  nominal  way  as  parishes 
quoad  sacra.  There  were  added  at 
once  to  the  presbyteries,  which  are 
the  organs  of  the  church  power,  203 
clerical  persons  for  the  chapels  of  ease, 
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and  42  for  the  highland  churches — 
making  a  total  of  245  new  members. 
By  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish 
church,  an  equal  number  of  lay  elders 
(called  ruling  elders)  accompany 
the  clerical  elders.  Consequently 
490  new  members  were  introduced  at 
once  into  that  particular  class  of  courts 
(presbyteries)  which  form  the  electoral 
bodies  in  relation  to  the  highest  court 
of  General  Assembly.  The  effect  of 
this  change,  made  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  law,  was  twofold.  First,  it  threw 
into  many  separate  presbyteries  a 
considerable  accession  of  voters  — 
all  owing  their  appointments  to  the 
General  Assembly.  This  would  at 
once  give  a  large  bias  favourable  to 
their  party  views  in  every  election  for 
members  to  serve  in  the  Assembly. 
Even  upon  an  Assembly  numerically 
limited,  this  innovation  would  have 
told  most  abusively.  But  the  Assem- 
bly was  not  limited ;  and  therefore  the 
whole  effect  was,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, greatly  to  extend  the  electors 
and  the  elected. 

Here,  then,  was  the  machinery  by 
which  the  faction  worked.  They  drew 
that  power  from  Scotland  rekindled 
into  a  temper  of  religious  anxiety, 
which  they  never  could  have  drawn 
from  Scotland  lying  torpid,  as  she  had 
lain  through  the  18th  century.  The  new 
machinery,  (created  by  Parliament  in 
order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation,)  the  money  of  that  na- 
tion, the  awakened  zeal  of  that  nation ; 
all  these  were  employed,  honourably 
in  one  sense,  that  is,  not  turned  aside 
into  private  channels  for  purposes  of 
individuals,  but  factiously  in  the  result, 
as  being  for  the  benefit  of  a  faction ; 
honourably  as  regarded  the  open  mode 
of  applying  such  influence — a  mode 
which  did  not  shrink  from  exposure ; 
but  most  dishonourably,  in  so  far  as 
privileges,  which  had  been  conceded 
altogether  for  a  spiritual  object,  were 
abusively  transferred  to  the  further- 
ance of  a  temporal  intrigue.  Such 
were  the  methods  by  which  the  new- 
born ambition  of  the  clergy  moved ; 
and  that  ambition  had  become  active, 
simply  because  it  had  suddenly  seem- 
ed to  become  practicable.  The  pres- 
byteries, as  being  the  effectual  elec- 
toral bodies,  are  really  the  main 
springs  of  the  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
tration. To  govern  them,  was  in 
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effect  to  govern  the  church.  A  new 
scheme  for  extending  religion,  had 
opened  a  new  avenue  to  this  control 
over  the  presbyteries.  That  opening 
was  notoriously  unlawful.  But  not 
the  less,  the  church  faction  precipitat- 
ed themselves  ardently  upon  it ;  and 
but  for  the  faithfulness  of  the  civil 
courts,  they  would  never  have  been  • 
dislodged  from  what  they  had  so  sud- 
denly acquired.  Such  was  the  extra- 
ordinary leap  taken  by  the  Scottish 
clergy,  into  a  power  of  which,  hitherto, 
they  had  never  enjoyed  a  fraction. 
It  was  a  movement  per  saltum,  be- 
yond all  that  history  has  recorded. 
At  cock-crow,  they  had  no  power  at 
all ;  when  the  sun  went  down,  they 
had  gained  (if  they  could  have  held) 
a  papal  supremacy.  And  a  thing  not 
less  memorably  strange  is,  that  even 
yet  the  ambitious  leaders  were  not 
disturbed ;  what  they  had  gained  was 
viewed  by  the  public  as  a  collateral 
gain,  indirectly  adhering  to  a  higher 
object,  but  forming  no  part  at  all  of 
what  the  clergy  had  sought.  It  re- 
quired the  scrutiny  of  law  courts  to 
unmask  and  decompose  their  true 
object.  The  obstinacy  of  the  defence 
betrayed  the  real  animus  of  the  at- 
tempt. It  was  an  attempt  which,  in 
connexion  with  the  Veto  Act,  (sup- 
posing that  to  have  prospered,)  would 
have  laid  the  whole  power  of  the 
church  at  their  feet.  What  the  law 
had  distributed  amongst  three  powers, 
patron,  parish,  and  presbytery,  would 
have  been  concentred  in  themselves. 
The  quoad  sacra  parishes  would  have 
riveted  their  majorities  in  the  presby- 
teries ;  and  the  presbyteries,  under  the 
real  action  of  the  Veto,  would  have 
appointed  nearly  every  incumbent  in 
Scotland.  And  this  is  the  answer  to 
the  question,  when  treated  merely  in 
outline — How  were  these  things  done  ? 
The  religion  of  the  times  had  created 
new  machineries  for  propagating  a 
new  religious  influence.  These  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  clergy ;  and  the 
temptation  to  abuse  these  advantages 
led  them  into  revolution. 

III.  Having  now  stated  WHAT  was 
done,  as  well  as  HOW  it  was  done,  let 
us  estimate  the  CONSEQUENCES  of 
these  acts ;  under  this  present,  or 
third  section,  reviewing  the  immediate 
consequences  which  have  taken  effect 
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already,  and  under  the  next  section, 
anticipating  the  more  remote  conse- 
quences yet  to  be  expected. 

In  the  spring  of  1834,  as  we  have 
sufficiently  explained,  the  General 
Assembly  ventured  on  the  fatal  at- 
tempt to  revolutionize  the  church,  and 
(as  a  preliminary  towards  that)  on 
the  attempt  to  revolutionize  the  pro- 
perty of  patronage.  There  lay  the 
extravagance  of  the  attempt;  its 
short-sightedness,  if  they  did  not  see 
its  civil  tendencies;  its  audacity,  if 
they  did.  It  was  one  revolution 
marching  to  its  object  through  an- 
other ;  it  was  a  vote,  which,  if  at  all 
sustained,  must  entail  a  long  inherit- 
ance of  contests  with  the  whole  civil 
polity  of  Scotland. 

"  Heu  quantum  fati  parva  tabella  vehit ! " 

It  might  seem  to  strangers  a  trivial 
thing,  that  an  obscure  court,  like  the 
presbytery,  should  proceed  in  the 
business  of  induction  by  one  routine 
rather  than  by  another ;  but  was  it  a 
trivial  thing  that  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing clergymen  should  lapse  into  this 
perilous  dilemma — either  that  it  should 
be  intercepted  by  the  Scottish  clerical 
order,  and  thus,  that  a  lordly  hier- 
archy should  be  suddenly  created,  dis- 
posing of  incomes  which,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, approach  to  half  a  million 
annually ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
this  dangerous  power,  if  defeated  as  a 
clerical  power,  should  settle  into  a 
tenure  exquisitely  democratic  ?  Was 
that  trivial?  Doubtless,  the  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  revenues  are  not  equal, 
nor  nearly  equal,  to  the  English  •  still, 
it  is  true,  that  Scotland,  supposing  all 
her  benefices  equalized,  gives  a  larger 
average  to  each  incumbent  than  Eng- 
land, of  the  year  1830.  England,  in 
that  year,  gave  an  average  of  £299  to 
each  beneficiary ;  Scotland  gave  an 
average  of  £303.  That  body,  there- 
fore, which  wields  patronage  in  Scot- 
land, wields  a  greater  relative  power 
than  the  corresponding  body  in  Eng- 
land. Now  this  body,  in  Scotland, 
must  finally  have  been  the  clerus ;  but 
supposing  the  patronage  to  have  set- 
tled nominally  where  the  Veto  Act 
had  placed  it,  then  it  would  have  set- 
tled into  the  keeping  of  a  fierce  demo- 
cracy. Mr  Forsyth  has  justly  re- 
marked, that  in  such  a  case  the  hired 
ploughmen  of  a  parish,  mercenary 
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hands  that  quit  their  engagements  at 
Martinmas,  and  can  have  no  filial  in- 
terest in  the  parish,  would  generally 
succeed  in  electing  the  clergyman. 
That  man  would  be  elected  generally, 
who  had  canvassed  the  parish  with 
the  arts  and  means  of  an  electioneer- 
ing candidate;  or  else,  the  struggle 
would  lie  between  the  property  and 
the  Jacobinism  of  the  district. 

In  respect  to  Jacobinism,  the  con- 
dition of  Scotland  is  much  altered 
from  what  it  was ;  pauperism  and  great 
towns  have  worked  "  strange  defea- 
tures" in  Scottish  society.  A  vast  capi- 
tal has  arisen  in  the  west,  on  a  level 
with  the  first-rate  capitals  of  the  Con- 
tinent— with  Vienna  or  with  Naples ; 
far  superior  in  size  to  Madrid,  to  Lis- 
bon, to  Berlin;  more  than  equal  to 
Rome  and  Milan ;  or  again  to  Munich 
and  Dresden,  taken  by  couples :  and 
in  this  point,  beyond  comparison  with 
any  one  of  these  capitals,  that  whilst 
they  are  connected  by  slight  ties  with 
the  circumjacent  country,  Glasgow 
keeps  open  a  communication  with 
the  whole  land.  Vast  laboratories 
of  encouragement  to  manual  skill, 
too  often  dissociated  from  consider- 
ation of  character ;  armies  of  me- 
chanics, gloomy  and  restless,  having 
no  interfusion  amongst  their  endless 
files  of  any  gradations  corresponding 
to  a  system  of  controlling  officers ; 
these  spectacles,  which  are  perma- 
nently offered  by  the  castra  stativa  of 
combined  mechanics  in  Glasgow  and 
its  dependencies,  (Paisley,  Greenock, 
&c.,)  supported  by  similar  districts, 
and  by  turbulent  collieries  in  other 
parts  of  that  kingdom,  make  Scotland, 
when  now  developing  her  strength,  no 
longer  the  safe  and  docile  arena  for 
popular  movements  which  once  she 
was,  with  a  people  that  were  scatter- 
ed, and  habits  that  were  pastoral. 
And  at  this  moment,  so  fearfully  in- 
creased is  the  overbalance  of  demo- 
cratic impulses  in  Scotland,  that  per- 
haps in  no  European  nation — hardly 
excepting  France  —  has  it  become 
more  important  to  hang  weights  and 
retarding  forces  upon  popular  move- 
ments amongst  the  labouring  classes. 

This  being  so,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  the  apparent 
apathy  with  which  the  landed  body 
met  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Veto 
Act  in  May  1834.  Of  this  apathy, 
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two  insufficient  explanations  suggest 
themselves : — 1st,  It  seemed  a  matter 
of  delicacy  to  confront  the  General 
Assembly,  upon  a  field  which  they 
had  clamorously  challenged  for  their 
own.  The  question  at  issue  was  tem- 
pestuously published  to  Scotland  as  a 
question  exclusively  spiritual.  And 
,  by  whom  was  it  thus  published? 
The  Southern  reader  must  here  not 
be  careless  of  dates.  At  present,  viz. 
in  1844,  those  who  fulminate  such 
views  of  spiritual  jurisdiction,  are 
simply  dissenters ;  and  those  who 
vehemently  withstand  them  are  the 
church,  armed  with  the  powers  of 
the  church.  Such  are  the  relations 
between  the  parties  in  1844.  But  in 
1834,  the  revolutionary  party  were  not 
only  in  the  church,  but  (being  the  majo- 
rity) they  came  forward  as  the  church. 
The  new  doctrines  presented  them- 
selves at  first,  not  as  those  of  a  fac- 
tion, but  of  the  Scottish  kirk  assem- 
bled in  her  highest  court.  The  pres- 
tige of  that  advantage,  has  vanished 
since  then ;  for  this  faction,  after  first 
of  all  falling  into  a  minority,  after- 
wards ceased  to  be  any  part  or  sec- 
tion of  the  church ;  but  in  that  year 
1834,  such  a  prestige  did  really  ope- 
rate ;  and  this  must  be  received  as 
one  of  the  reasons  which  partially 
explain  the  torpor  of  the  landed  body. 
No  one  liked  to  move  first,  even 
amongst  those  who  meant  to  move. 
But  another  reason  wTe  find  in  the  con- 
scientious scruples  of  many  landhold- 
ers, who  hesitated  to  move  at  all 
upon  a  question  then  insufficiently 
discussed,  and  in  which  their  own  in- 
terest was  by  so  many  degrees  the 
largest. 

These  reasons,  however,  though  suf- 
ficient for  suspense,  seem  hardly  suffi- 
cient for  not  having  solemnly  pro  tested 
against  the  Veto  Act  immediately  upon 
its  passing  the  Assembly.  Whatever 
doubts  a  few  persons  might  harbour 
upon  the  expediency  of  such  an  act, 
evidently  it  was  contraiy  to  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  General  Assembly 
could  have  no  power  to  abrogate  a 
law  passed  by  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm.  But  probably  it  was  the  deep 
sense  of  that  truth,  which  reined  up 
the  national  resistance.  Sure  of  a 
speedy  collision  between  some  patron 
and  the  infringers  of  his  right,  other 
parties  stood  back  for  the  present,  to 
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watch  the  form  which  such  a  collision 
might  assume. 

In  that  same  year  of  1834,  not 
many  months  after  the  passing  of  the 
Assembly's  Act,  came  on  the  first  case 
of  collision ;  and  some  time  subse- 
quently a  second.  These  two  cases, 
Auchterarder  and  Marnoch,  commen- 
ced in  the  very  same  steps,  but  im- 
mediately afterwards  diverged  as 
widely  as  was  possible.  In  both  cases, 
the  rights  of  the  patron  and  of  the  pre- 
sentee were  challenged  peremptorily ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  both  cases,  parishion- 
ers objected  to  the  presentee  without 
reason  shown.  The  conduct  of  the 
people  was  the  same  in  one  case  as 
in  the  other ;  that  of  the  two  presby- 
teries travelled  upon  lines  diametri- 
cally opposite.  The  first  case  was  that 
of  Auchterarder.  The  parish  and  the 
presbytery  concerned,  both  belonged 
to  Auchterarder ;  and  there  the  pres- 
bytery obeyed  the  new  law  of  the 
Assembly  :  they  rejected  the  presen- 
tee, refusing  to  take  him  on  trial  of 
his  qualifications;  And  why?  we  can- 
not too  often  repeat — simply  because 
a  majority  of  a  rustic  congregation  had 
rejected  him,  without  attempting  to 
show  reason  for  his  rejection.  The 
Auchterarder  presbytery,  for  their 
part  in  this  affair,  were  prosecuted  in 
the  Court  of  Session  by  the  injured 
parties — Lord  Kinnoul,  the  patron, 
and  Mr  Young,  the  presentee.  Twice, 
upon  a  different  form  of  action,  the 
Court  of  Session  gave  judgment  against 
the  presbytery;  twice  the  case  went 
up  by  appeal  to  the  Lords;  twice 
the  Lords  affirmed  the  judgment  of 
the  court  below.  In  the  other  case  of 
Marnoch,  the  presbytery  of  Strath- 
bogie  took  precisely  the  opposite  course. 
So  far  from  abetting  the  unjust  con- 
gregation of  rustics,  they  rebelled 
against  the  new  law  of  the  Assembly, 
and  declared,  by  seven  of  their  number 
against  three,  that  they  were  ready 
to  proceed  with  the  trial  of  the  pre- 
sentee, and  to  induct  him  (if  found 
qualified)  into  the  benefice.  Upon  this, 
the  General  Assembly  suspended  the 
seven  members  of  presbytery.  By 
that  mode  of  proceeding,  the  Assem- 
bly fancied  that  they  should  be  able 
to  elude  the  intentions  of  the  pres- 
bytery :  it  being  supposed  that,  whilst 
suspended,  the  presbytery  had  no 
power  to  ordain ;  and  that,  without 
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ordination,  there  was  no  possibility 
of  giving  induction.  But  here  the 
Assembly  had  miscalculated.  Suspen- 
sion would  indeed  have  had  the  effects 
ascribed  to  it ;  but  in  the  mean  time, 
the  suspension,  as  being  originally 
illegal,  was  found  to  be  void :  and 
the  presentee,  on  that  ground,  ob- 
tained a  decree  from  the  Court  of 
Session,  ordaining  the  presbytery  of 
Strathbogie  to  proceed  with  the  set- 
tlement. Three  of  the  ten  mem- 
bers composing  this  presbytery,  re- 
sisted ;  and  they  were  found  liable 
in  expenses.  The  other  seven  com- 
pleted the  settlement  in  the  usual  form. 
Here  was  plain  rebellion  ;  and  re- 
bellion triumphant.  If  this  were 
allowed,  all  was  gone.  What  should 
the  Assembly  do  for  the  vindication 
of  their  authority?  Upon  delibera- 
tion, they  deposed  the  contumacious 
presbytery  from  their  functions  as 
clergymen,  and  declared  their  churches 
vacant.  But  this  sentence  was  found 
to  be  a  brutum  fulmen ;  the  crime  was 
no  crime,  the  punishment  turned  out 
no  punishment :  and  a  minority,  even 
in  this  very  Assembly,  declared  pub- 
licly that  they  would  not  consent  to 
regard  this  sentence  as  any  sentence 
at  all,  but  would  act  in  all  respects  as 
if  no  such  sentence  had  been  earned 
by  vote.  Within  their  own  high  Court 
of  Assembly,  it  is,  however,  difficult 
to  see  how  this  refusal  to  recognise  a 
sentence  voted  by  a  majority  could 
be  valid.  Outside,  the  civil  courts  came 
into  play  ;  but  within  the  Assembly, 
surely  its  own  laws  and  votes  prevailed. 
However,  this  distinction  could  bring 
little  comfort  to  the  Assembly  at  pre- 
sent ;  for  the  illegality  of  the  deposal 
was  now  past  all  dispute;  and  the 
attempt  to  punisjh,  or  even  ruin,  a 
number  of  professional  brethren  for 
not  enforcing  a  by-law,  when  the  by- 
law itself  had  been  found  irreconcil- 
able to  the  law  of  the  land,  greatly 
displeased  the  public,  as  vindictive, 
oppressive,  and  useless  to  the  purposes 
of  the  Assembly. 

Nothing  was  gained,  except  the 
putting  on  record  an  implacability 
that  was  confessedly  impotent.  This 
was  the  very  lunacy  of  malice.  Mor- 
tifying it  might  certainly  seem  for  the 
members  of  a  supreme  court,  like  the 
General  Assembly,  to  be  baffled  by 
those  of  a  subordinate  court :  but  still, 
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since  each  party  must  be  regarded  as 
representing  far  larger  interests  than 
any  personal  to  themselves,  trying  on 
either  side,  not  the  energies  of  their 
separate  wits,  but  the  available  re- 
sources of  law  in  one  of  its  obscurer 
chapters,  there  really  seemed  no  more 
room  for  humiliation  to  the  one  party, 
or  for  triumph  to  the  other,  than  there 
is  amongst  reasonable  men  in  the  re- 
sult from  a  game,  where  the  game  is 
one  exclusively  of  chance. 

From  this  period  it  is  probable  that 
the  faction  of  Non-intrusionists  re- 
solved upon  abandoning  the  church. 
It  was  the  one  sole  resource  left  for  sus- 
taining their  own  importance  to  men 
who  were  now  sinking  fast  in  public 
estimation.  At  the  latter  end  of  1842, 
they  summoned  a  convocation  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  discussions  were  private  ; 
but  it  was  generally  understood  that 
at  this  time  they  concerted  a  plan  for 
going  out  from  the  church,  in  the  event 
of  their  failing  to  alarm  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  notification  of  this  design. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  any  knowledge 
of  secrets.  What  is  known  to  every 
body  is — that,  on  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  General  Assembly,  in  May  1843, 
the  great  body  of  the  Non-intrusion- 
ists  moved  out  in  procession.  The 
sort  of  theatrical  interest  which  ga- 
thered round  the  Seceders  for  a  few 
hurried  days  in  May,  was  of  a  kind 
which  should  naturally  have  made 
wise  men  both  ashamed  and  disgusted. 
It  was  the  merest  effervescence  from 
that  state  of  excitement  which  is 
nursed  by  novelty,  by  expectation,  by 
the  vague  anticipation  of  a  "  scene," 
possibly  of  a  quarrel,  together  with  the 
natural  interest  in  seeing  men  whose 
names  had  been  long  before  the  public 
in  books  and  periodical  journals. 

The  first  measure  of  the  Seceders 
was  to  form  themselves  into  a  pseudo- 
General  Assembly.  When  there  are 
two  suns  visible,  or  two  moons,  the 
real  one  and  its  duplicate,  we  call  the 
mock  sun  a  parhelios,  and  the  mock 
moon  a  paraselene.  On  that  principle, 
we  must  call  this  mock  Assembly  a 
para-synodos.  Rarely,  indeed,  can 
we  applaud  the  Seceders  in  the  fabri- 
cation of  names.  They  distinguish  as 
quoad  sacra  parishes  those  which  were 
peculiarly  quoad  politica  parishes  ;  for 
in  that  view  only  they  had  been  inte- 
resting to  the  Non-intrusionists. 


Again,  they  style  themselves  The 
Free  Church,  by  way  of  taunting  the 
other  side  with  being  a  servile  church. 
But  how  are  they  any  church  at  all  ? 
By  the  courtesies  of  Europe,  and 
according  to  usage,  a  church  means 
a  religious  incorporation,  protected 
and  privileged  by  the  State.  Those 
who  are  not  so  privileged  are  usually 
content  with  the  title  of  Separatists, 
Dissenters,  or  Nonconformists.  No 
wise  man  will  see  either  good  sense 
or  dignity  in  assuming  titles  not 
appropriate.  The  very  position  and 
aspect  towards  the  church  (legally 
so  called)  which  has  been  assumed  by 
the  Non-intrusionists — viz.  the  posi- 
tion of  protestors  against  that  body, 
not  merely  as  bearing,  amongst  other 
features,  a  certain  relation  to  the  State, 
but  specifically  because  they  bear  that 
relation,  makes  it  incongruous,  and 
even  absurd,  for  these  Dissenters  to 
denominate  themselves  a  u  church." 
But  there  is  another  objection  to  this 
denomination  —  the  "  Free  Church" 
have  no  peculiar  and  separate  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  Nobody  knows  what 
are  their  credenda — what  they  hold 
indispensable  for  fellow-membership, 
either  as  to  faith  in  mysteries  or  in 
moral  doctrines.  Now,  if  they  reply 
— "  Oh !  as  to  that,  we  adopt  for  our 
faith  all  that  ever  we  did  profess  when 
members  of  the  Scottish  kirk" — then 
in  effect  they  are  hardly  so  much  as  a, 
dissenting  body,  except  in  some  ellip- 
tic sense.  There  is  a  grievous  hiatus 
in  their  own  title-deeds  and  archives ; 
they  supply  it  by  referring  people  to 
the  muniment  chest  of  the  kirk. 
Would  it  not  be  a  scandal  to  a  Pro- 
testant church  if  she  should  say  to 
communicants — "  We  have  no  sacra- 
mental vessels,  or  even  ritual ;  but 
you  may  borrow  both  from  Papal 
Rome."  Not  only,  however,  is  the 
Kirk  to  lend  her  Confession,  &c. ;  but 
even  then  a  plain  rustic  will  not  be 
able  to  guess  how  many  parts  in  his 
Confession  are  or  may  be  affected  by 
the  "reformation"  of  the  Non-intru- 
sionists.  Surely,  he  will  think,  if  this 
reformation  were  so  vast  that  it  drove 
them  out  of  the  national  church,  abso- 
lutely exploded  them,  then  it  follows 
that  it  must  have  interveined  and  in- 
directly modified  innumerable  ques- 
tions :  a  difference  that  was  punctu- 
ally limited  to  this  one  or  these  two 
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clauses,  could  not  be  such  a  difference 
as  justified  a  rupture.  Besides,  if  they 
have  altered  this  one  or  these  two 
clauses,  or  have  altered  their  interpre- 
tation, how  is  any  man  to  know  (ex- 
cept from  a  distinct  Confession  of 
Faith)  that  they  have  not  even  directly 
altered  much  more?  Notoriety  through 
newspapers  is  surely  no  ground  to 
stand  upon  in  religion.  And  now  it 
appears  that  the  unlettered  rustic 
needs  two  guides — one  to  show  him 
exactly  how  much  they  have  altered, 
whether  two  points  or  two  hundred, 
as  well  as  winch  two  or  two  hundred  ; 
another  to  teach  him  how  far  these 
original  changes  may  have  carried 
with  them  secondary  changes  as  con- 
sequences into  other  parts  of  the 
Christian  system.  One  of  the  known 
changes,  viz.  the  doctrine  of  popular 
election  as  the  proper  qualification  for 
parish  ielergyihen,  possibly  is  not  fitted 
to  expand  itself  or  ramify,  except  by 
analogy.  But  the  other  change,  the 
infinity  which  has  been  suddenly 
turned  off  like  a  jet  of  gas,  or  like  the 
rushing  of  wind  through  the  tubes  of  an 
organ,  upon  the  doctrine  and  applica- 
tion of  spirituality,  seems  fitted  for  de- 
rivative effects  that  are  innumerable. 
Consequently,  we  say  of  the  Non-in- 
trusionists — not  only  that  they  are  no 
church ;  but  that  they  are  not  even  any 
separate  body  of  Dissenters,  until  they 
have  published  a  "  Confession  "  or  a  re- 
vised edition  of  the  Scottish  Confession. 

IV.  Lastly,  we  have  to  sum  and  to 
appreciate  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  these  things.  Let  us  pursue  them 
to  the  end  of  the  vista. — First  in 
order  stands  the  dreadful  shock  to 
the  National  Church  Establishment ; 
and  that  is  twofold :  it  is  a  shock 
from  without,  acting  through  opinion, 
and  a  shock  from  within,  acting 
through  the  contagion  of  example. 
Each  case  is  separately  perfect. 
Through  the  opinion  of  men  stand- 
ing outside  of  the  church,  the  church 
herself  suffers  wrong  in  her  authority. 
Through  the  contagion  of  sympathy 
stealing  over  men  inside  of  the 
church,  peril  arises  of  other  shocks 
in  a  second  series,  which  would  so 
exhaust  the  church  by  reiterated  con- 
vulsions, as  to  leave  her  virtually 
dismembered  and  shattered  for  all  her 
great  national  functions. 


As  to  that  evil  which  acts  through 
opinion,  it  works  by  a  machinery,  viz. 
the  press  and  social  centralization  in 
great  cities,  which  in  these  days  is 
perfect.     Right  or  wrong,  justified  or 
not  justified  by  the  acts  of  the  major- 
ity,  it  is  certain  that  every  public 
body — how  much  more,  then,  a  body 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  up- 
holding the  truth  in  its  standards ! — 
suffers  dreadfully  in  the  world's  opinion 
by  any  feud,   schism,   or  shadow  of 
change  among  its  members.     This  is 
what  the  New  Testament,  a  code  of 
philosophy  fertile  in  new  ideas,  first 
introduced  under  the  name  of  scandal; 
that  is,  any  occasion  of  serious  offence 
ministered  to  the  weak  or  to  the  scep- 
tical by  differences  irreconcilable  in 
the  acts  or  the  opinions  of  those  whom 
they  are  bound  to  regard  as  spiritual 
authorities.     Now  here,  in  Scotland, 
is  a  feud  past  all  arbitration  :  here  is 
a  schism  no  longer  theoretic,  neither 
beginning  nor  ending  in  mere  specula- 
tion :  here  is  a  change  of  doctrine,  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  which  throws  a  sad 
umbrage  of  doubt  and  perplexity  over 
the  pastoral  relation  of  the  church 
to  every  parish   in  Scotland.      Less 
confidence    there    must    always    be 
henceforward  in  great  religious  incor- 
porations.    Was  there  any  such  in- 
corporation reputed  to  be  more  inter- 
nally harmonious  than  the   Scottish 
church  ?    None  has  been  so  tempestu- 
ously   agitated.     Was    any    church 
more  deeply  pledged  to  the  spirit  of 
meekness?    None  has  split  asunder 
so  irreconcilably.     As  to  the  grounds 
of  quarrel,  could  any  questions  or  spe- 
culations be  found  so  little  fitted  for 
a    popular    intemperance  ?    Yet    no 
breach  of  unity  has  ever  propagated 
itself  by  steps  so  sudden  and  irre- 
vocable.    One   short  decennium  has 
comprehended    within  its  circuit  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  this  unpar- 
alleled hurricane.     In  1834,  the  first 
light  augury  of  mischief  skirted  the 
horizon — a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand.     In  1843,  the  evil  had 
*'  travelled  on  from  birth  to  birth." 
Already  it  had  failed  in  what  may  be 
called  one  conspiracy  ;  already  it  had 
entered  upon  a  second,  viz.  to  rear 
up  an  Anti-Kirk,  or  spurious  establish- 
ment, which  should  twist  itself  with 
snake-like  folds  about  the  legal  esta- 
blishment ;  surmount  it  as  a  Roman 
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vinea  surmounted  the  fortifications 
which  it  beleaguered;  and  which, 
under  whatsoever  practical  issue  for 
the  contest,  should  at  any  rate  over- 
look, molest,  and  insult  the  true 
church  for  ever.  Even  this  brief 
period  of  development  would  have 
been  briefer,  had  not  the  law  courts 
interposed  many  delays.  Demurs  of 
law  process  imposed  checks  upon  the 
uncharitable  haste  of  the  odium  theo- 
logicum.  And  though  in  a  question 
of  schism  it  would  be  a  petitio  principii 
for  a  neutral  censor  to  assume  that 
either  party  had  been  originally  in 
error,  yet  it  is  within  our  competence 
to  say,  that  the  Seceders  it  was 
whose  bigotry  carried  the  dispute  to 
that  sad  issue  of  a  final  separation. 
The  establishment  would  have  been 
well  content  to  stop  short  of  that 
consummation  :  and  temperaments 
might  have  been  found,  compromises 
both  safe  and  honourable,  had  the 
minority  built  less  of  their  reversion- 
ary hopes  upon  the  policy  of  a  fan- 
ciful martyrdom.  Martyrs  they 
insisted  upon  becoming:  and  that 
they  might  be  martyrs,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  them  to  secede.  That  Europe 
thinks  at  present  with  less  reverence 
of  Protestant  institutions  than  it  did 
ten  years  ago,  is  due  to  one  of  these 
institutions  in  particular ;  viz.  to  the 
Scottish  kirk,  and  specifically  to  the 
minority  in  that  body.  They  it  was 
who  spurned  all  mutual  toleration,  all 
brotherly  indulgence  from  either  side 
to  what  it  regarded  as  error  in  the 
other.  Consequently  upon  their  con- 
sciences lies  the  responsibility  of  hav- 
ing weakened  the  pillars  of  the  Re- 
formed churches  throughout  Christen- 
dom. 

Had  those  abuses  been  really 
such,  which  the  Seceders  denounced, 
were  it  possible  that  a  primary  law  of 
pure  Christianity  had  been  set  aside 
for  generations,  how  came  it  that  evils 
so  gross  had  stirred  no  whispers  of 
reproach  before  1834  ?  How  came  it 
that  no  aurora  of  early  light,  no  pre- 
lusive murmurs  of  scrupulosity  even 
from  themselves,  had  run  before  this 
wild  levanter  of  change  ?  Heretofore  or 
now  there  must  have  been  huge  error 
on  then*  own  showing.  Heretofore 
they  must  have  been  traitorously  bc- 
IOAV  their  duty,  or  now  mutinously 
beyond  it. 
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Such   conclusions    are  irresistible ; 
and  upon  any  path,  seceding  or  not 
seceding,    they  menace  the  worldly 
credit  of  ecclesiastical  bodies.    That 
evil  is  now  past  remedy.     As  for  the 
other  evil,  that  which  acts  upon  church 
establishments,   not  through    simple 
failure  in  the  guarantees  of   public 
opinion,  but  through  their  own  inter- 
nal vices  of  composition ;  here  unde- 
niably we  see  a  chasm  traversing  the 
Scottish  church  from  the  very  gates 
to  the  centre.     And  unhappily  the 
same  chasm,  which  marks  a  division 
of  the  church  internally,  is  a  link  con- 
necting it  externally  with  the  Sece- 
ders.   For  how  stands  the  case  ?   Did 
the  Scottish  Kirk,  at  the  late  crisis, 
divide  broadly  into  two  mutually  ex- 
cluding sections  ?    Was  there  one  of 
these  bisections  which  said  Yes,  whilst 
the  other  responded  No?    Was  the 
affirmative  and  negative  shared  be- 
tween   them  as  between  the  black 
chessmen  and  the  white?    Not  so; 
and  unhappily  not  so.     The  two  ex- 
tremes there  were,  but  these  shaded 
off  into  each  other.    Many  were  the 
nuances ;  multiplied  the  combinations. 
Here  stood  a  section  that  had  voted 
for  all  the  changes,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions ;  there  stood  another  that 
went  the  whole    length    as    to  this 
change,  but  no  part  of  the  way  as  to 
that;    between  these  sections  arose 
others  that  had  voted  arbitrarily,  or 
eclectically,  that  is,  by  no  law  gene- 
rally recognised.      And  behind  this 
eclectic  school  were  grouped  others 
who  had  voted  for  all  novelties  up  to 
a  certain  day,  but  after  that  had  re- 
fused to  go  further  with  a  movement 
party  whose  tendencies  they  had  begun 
to  distrust.  In  this  last  case,  therefore, 
the  divisional  line  fell  upon  no  prin- 
ciple, but  upon  the  accident  of  having, 
at  that  particular  moment,  first  seen 
grounds  of  conscientious  alarm.     The 
principles  upon  which  men  had  divided 
were  various,  and  these  various  prin- 
ciples were  variously  combined.     But, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  who  have 
gone  out  were  the  men  who  approved 
totally,  not  partially — unconditionally, 
not  within  limits — up  to  the  end,  and 
not  to  a  given  day.  Consequently  those 
who  stayed  in  comprehended  all  the 
shades  and  degrees  which  the  men  of 
violence  excluded.   The  Seceders  were 
unanimous  to  a  man,  and  of  necessity ; 
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for  he  who  approves  the  last  act,  the 
extreme  act,  which  is  naturally  the 
most  violent  act,  a  fortiori  approves  all 
lesser  acts.  But  the  establishment, 
by  parity  of  reason,  retained  upon  its 
rolls  all  the  degrees,  all  the  modifica- 
tions, all  who  had  exercised  a  wise 
discretion,  who,  in  so  great  a  cause, 
had  thought  it  a  point  of  religion  to 
be  cautious ;  whose  casuistry  had 
moved  in  the  harness  of  peace,  and 
who  had  preferred  an  interest  of  con- 
science to  a  triumph  of  partisanship. 
"We  honour  them  for  that  policy ;  but 
we  cannot  hide  from  ourselves,  that 
the  very  principle  which  makes  such 
a  policy  honourable  at  the  moment, 
makes  it  dangerous  in  reversion.  For 
he  who  avows  that,  upon  public  mo- 
tives, he  once  resisted  a  temptation  to 
schism,  makes  known  by  that  avowal 
that  he  still  harbours  in  his  mind  the 
germ  of  such  a  temptation ;  and  to  that 
scruple,  which  once  he  resisted,  here- 
after he  may  see  reason  for  yielding. 
The  principles  of  schism,  which  for  the 
moment  were  suppressed,  are  still 
latent  in  the  church.  It  is  urged  that, 
in  quest  of  unity,  many  of  these  men 
succeeded  in  resisting  the  instincts  of 
dissension  at  the  moment  of  crisis. 
True :  But  this  might  be  because  they 
presumed  on  winning  from  their  own 
party  equal  concessions  by  means  less 
violent  than  schism ;  or  because  they 
attached  less  weight  to  the  principle 
concerned,  than  they  may  see  cause 
for  attaching  upon  future  consider- 
ations;  or  because  they  would  not 
allow  themselves  to  sanction  the  cause 
of  the  late  Secession,  by  going  out  in 
company  with  men  whose  principles 
they  adopted  only  in  part,  or  whose 
manner  of  supporting  those  principles 
they  abhorred.  Universally  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  on 
a  negative  act ;  simply  to  have  de- 
clined going  out  with  the  Seceders 
proves  nothing,  for  it  is  equivocal.  It 
is  an  act  which  may  cover  indiffer- 
ently a  marked  hostility  to  the  Seces- 
sion party,  or  an  absolute  friendliness, 
but  a  friendliness  not  quite  equal  to 
so  extreme  a  test.  And,  again,  this 
negative  act  may  be  equivocal  in  a 
different  way;  the  friendliness  may 
not  only  have  existed,  but  may  have 
existed  in  strength  sufficient  for  any 
test  whatever ;  not  the  principles  of 
the  Seceders,  but  their  Jacobinical 
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mode  of  asserting  them,  may  have 
proved  the  true  nerve  of  the  repulsion 
to  many.  What  is  it  that  we  wish 
the  English  reader  to  collect  from 
these  distinctions?  Simply  that  the 
danger  is  not  yet  gone  past.  The 
earthquake,  says  a  great  poet,  when 
speaking  of  the  general  tendency  in 
all  dangers  to  come  round  by  succes- 
sive and  reiterated  shocks — 

"  The   earthquake   is  not    satisfied   at 
once." 

All  dangers  which  lie  deeply  seated 
are  recurrent  dangers  ;  they  intermit, 
only  as  the  revolving  lamps  of  a  light- 
house are  periodically  eclipsed.  The 
General  Assembly  of  1843,  when  clos- 
ing her  gates  upon  the  Seceders,  shut 
in,  perhaps,  more  of  the  infected  than 
at  that  time  she  succeeded  in  shutting 
out.  As  respected  the  opinion  of  the 
world  outside,  it  seemed  advisable  to 
shut  out  the  least  number  possible; 
for  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the 
Seceders,  was  the  danger  that  they 
should  carry  with  them  an  authentic  im- 
pression in  their  favour.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  respected  a  greater  danger, 
(the  danger  from  internal  contagion,) 
it  seemed  advisable  that  the  church 
should  have  shut  out  (if  she  could) 
very  many  of  those  who,  for  the  pre- 
sent, adhered  to  her.  The  broader  the 
separation,  and  the  more  absolute,  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  secession,  so 
much  the  less  anxiety  there  would  have 
survived  lest  the  rent  should  spread. 
That  the  anxiety  in  this  respect  is  not 
visionary,  the  reader  may  satisfy  him- 
self by  looking  over  a  remarkable 
pamphlet,  which  professes  by  its  title 
.to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 
By  the  "  wheat,"  in  the  view  of  this 
writer,  is  meant  the  aggregate  of  those 
who  persevered  in  their  recusant  po- 
licy up  to  the  practical  result  of  seces- 
sion. All  who  stopped  short  of  that 
consummation,  (on  whatever  plea,) 
are  the  "  chaff."  The  writer  is  some- 
thing of  an  incendiary,  or  something 
of  a  fanatic ;  but  he  is  consistent  with 
regard  to  his  own  principles,  and  so 
elaborately  careful  in  his  details  as  to 
extort  admiration  of  his  energy  and 
of  his  patience  in  research. 

But  the  reason  for  which  we  no- 
tice this  pamphlet,  is,  with  a  view  to 
the  proof  of  that  large  intestine  mis- 
chief which  still  lingers  behind  in  the 
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vitals  of  the  Scottish  establishment. 
Ko  proof,  in  a  question  of  that  nature, 
can  be  so  showy  and  ostensive  to  a 
stranger,  as  that  which  is  supplied 
by  this  vindictive  pamphlet.  For 
every  past  vote  recording  a  scru- 
ple, is  the  pledge  of  a  scruple  still  ex- 
isting, though  for  the  moment  sup- 
pressed. Since  the  secession,  nearly 
450  new  men  may  have  entered  the 
church.  This  supplementary  body  has 
probably  diluted  the  strength  of  the  re- 
volutionary principles.  But  they  also 
may,  perhaps,  have  partaken  to  some 
extent  in  the  contagion  of  these  prin- 
ciples. True,  there  is  this  guarantee 
for  caution,  on  the  part  of  these  new 
men,  that  as  yet  they  are  pledged 
to  nothing ;  and  that,  seeing  experi- 
mentally how  fearfully  many  of  their 
older  brethren  are  now  likely  to  be 
fettered  by  the  past,  they  have  every 
possible  motive  for  reserve,  in  com- 
mitting themselves,  either  by  their 
votes  or  by  their  pens.  In  their  situa- 
tion, there  is  a  special  inducement  to 
prudence,  because  there  is  a  prospect, 
that  for  them  prudence  is  in  time  to 
be  effectual.  But  for  many  of  the 
older  men,  prudence  comes  too  late. 
They  are  already  fettered.  And  what 
we  are  now  pointing  out  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  is,  that  by  the 
past,  by  the  absolute  votes  of  the 
past,  too  sorrowfully  it  is  made  evi- 
dent, that  the  Scottish  church  is  deep- 
ly tainted  with  the  principles  of  the 
secession.  These  germs  of  evil  and  of 
revolution,  speaking  of  them  in  a  per- 
sonal sense,  cannot  be  purged  off  en- 
tirely until  one  generation  shall  have 
passed  away.  But,  speaking  of  them 
as  principles  capable  of  vegetation, 
these  germs  may  or  may  not  expand 
into  whole  forests  of  evil,  according 
to  the  accidents  of  coming  events, 
whether  fitted  to  tranquillize  our  bil- 
lowy aspects  of  society;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  largely  to  fertilize  the 
many  occasions  of  agitation,  which 
political  fermentations  are  too  sure  to 
throw  off.  Let  this  chance  turn  out 
as  it  may,  we  repeat  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Southerns — that  the  church,  by 
shutting  off  the  persons  of  particular 
agitators,  has  not  shut  off  the  princi- 
ples of  agitation  ;  and  that  the  cordon 
sanataire,  supposing  the  spontaneous 
exile  of  the  Non-intrusionists  to  be 
regarded  in  that  light,  was  not  drawn 
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about  the  church  until  the  disease  had 
spread  widely  within  the  lines. 

Past  votes  may  not  absolutely 
pledge  a  man  to  a  future  course  of 
action ;  warned  in  time,  such  a  man 
may  stand  neutral  in  practice ;  but 
thus  far  they  poison  the  fountains  of 
wholesome  unanimity — that,  if  a  man 
can  evade  the  necessity  of  squaring 
particular  actions  to  his  past  opinions, 
at  least  he  must  find  himself  tempted 
to  square  his  opinions  themselves,  or 
his  counsels,  to  such  past  opinions  as 
he  may  too  notoriously  have  placed 
on  record  by  his  votes. 

But,  if  such  are  the  continual  dan- 
gers from  reactions  in  the  establish- 
ment, so  long  as  men  survive  in  that 
establishment  who  feel  upbraided  by 
past  votes,  and  so  long  as  enemies 
survive  who  will  not  suffer  these  up- 
braidings  to  slumber — dangers  which 
much  mutual  forbearance  and  chari- 
ty can  alone  disarm;  on  the  other 
hand,  how  much  profounder  is  the 
inconsistency  to  which  the  Free  church 
is  doomed  !  —  They  have  rent  the 
unity  of  that  church,  to  which  they 
had  pledged  their  faith — but  on  what 
plea?  On  the  plea,  that  in  cases  pure- 
ly spiritual,  they  could  not  in  con- 
science submit  to  the  award  of  the 
secular  magistrate.  Yet  how  merely 
impracticable  is  this  principle,  as  an 
abiding  principle  of  action !  Churches, 
that  is,  the  charge  of  particular  con- 
gregations, will  be  with  them  (as  with 
other  religious  communities)  the  means 
of  livelihood.  Grounds  innumerable 
will  arise  for  excluding,  or  attempt- 
ing to  exclude,  each  otlier  from  these 
official  stations.  No  possible  form 
regulating  the  business  of  ordination, 
or  of  induction,  can  anticipate  the  in- 
finite objections  which  may  arise.  But 
no  man  interested  in  such  a  case,  will 
submit  to  a  judge  appointed  by  in- 
sufficient authority.  Daily  bread  for 
his  family,  is  what  few  men  will  re- 
sign without  a  struggle.  And  that 
struggle  will  of  necessity  come  for 
final  adjudication  to  the  law  courts  of 
the  land,  whose  interference  in  any 
question  affecting  a  spiritual  interest, 
the  Free  church  has  for  ever  pledged 
herself  to  refuse.  But  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, she  wTill  not  have  the  power  to 
refuse  it.  She  will  be  cited  before  the 
tribunals,  and  can  elude  that  citation 
in  no  way  but  by  surrendering  the 
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point  in  litigation ;  and  if  she  should 
adopt  the  notion,  that  it  is  better  for 
her  to  do  that,  than  to  acknowledge  a 
sufficient  authority  in  the  court  by 
pleading  at  its  bar,  upon  this  princi- 
ple- once  made  public,  she  will  soon 
be  stripped  of  every  thing,  and  will 
cease  to  be  a  church  at  all.  She  can- 
not continue  to  be  a  depository  of  any 
faith,  or  a  champion  of  any  doctrines, 
if  she  lose  the  means  of  defending  her 
own  incorporations.  But  how  can  she 
maintain  the  defenders  of  her  rights, 
or  the  dispensers  of  her  truths,  if  she 
refuses,  upon  immutable  principle,  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  magistrate  on 
behalf  of  rights,  which,  under  any  as- 
pect, regard  spiritual  relations  ?  At- 
tempting to  maintain  these  rights  by 
private  arbitration  within  a  forum  of 
her  own,  she  will  soon  find  such  arbi- 
tration not  binding  at  all  upon  the 
party  who  conceives  himself  aggriev- 
ed. The  issue  will  be  as  in  Mr  O'Con- 
nell's  courts,  where  the  parties  played 
at  going  to  law ;  from  the  moment 
when  they  ceased  to  play,  and  no 
longer  "  made  believe"  to  be  disput- 
ing, the  award  of  the  judge  became  as 
entire  a  mockery,  as  any  stage  mimi- 
cry of  such  a  transaction. 

This  should  be  the  natural  catastro- 
phe of  the  case ;  and  the  probable  eva- 
sion of  that  destructive  consummation, 
to  which  she  is  carried  by  her  principles, 
will  be — that,  as  soon  as  her  feelings 
of  rancour  shall  have  cooled  down, 
these  principles  will  silently  drop  out 
of  use ;  and  the  very  reason  will  be 
suffered  to  perish  for  which  she  ever 
became  a  dissenting  body.  With  this 
however,  we,  that  stand  outside,  are 
noways  concerned.  But  an  evil,  in 
which  we  are  concerned,  is  the  head- 
long tendency  of  the  Free  church,  and 
of  all  churches  adulterating  with  her 
principle,  to  an  issue  not  merely  dan- 
gerous in  a  political  sense,  but  ruinous 
in  an  anti-social  sense.  The  artifice  of 
the  Free  church  lies  in  pleading  a 
spiritual  relation  of  any  case  whatever, 
whether  of  doing  or  suffering,  whether 
positive  or  negative,  as  a  reason  for 
taking  it  out  of  all  civil  control.  Now 
we  may  illustrate  the  peril  of  this  arti- 
fice, by  a  reality  at  this  time  impending 
over  society  in  Ireland.  Dr  Higgins, 
titular  bishop  of  Ardagh,  has  under- 
taken, upon  this  very  plea  of  a  spi- 
ritual power  not  amenable  to  civil 


control,  a  sort  of  warfare  with  Go- 
vernment, upon  the  question  of  their 
power  to  suspend  or  defeat  the  O'Con- 
nell  agitation.     For,  says  he,  if  Go- 
vernment should  succeed  in  thus  in- 
tercepting the  direct  power  of  ha- 
ranguing mobs  in  open  assemblies, 
then  will  I  harangue  them,  and  cause 
them  to  be  harangued,  in  the  same 
spirit,  upon  the  same  topics,  from  the 
altar  or  the  pulpit.    An  immediate  ex- 
tension of  this  principle  would  be — 
that  every  disaffected  clergyman  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  would  lecture  his 
congregation  upon  the  duty  of  paying 
no  taxes.     This  he  would  denominate 
passive  resistance ;  and  resistance  to 
bad  government  would  become,  in  his 
language,  the  most  sacred  of  duties. 
In  any  argument  with  such  a  man,  he 
would  be  found  immediately  falling 
back  upon  the  principle  of  the  Free 
church  :   he  would  insist  upon  it  as  a 
spiritual  right,  as  a  case  entirely  be- 
tween his  conscience  and  God,  whether 
he  should  press  to  an  extremity  any 
and  every  doctrine,  though  tending  to 
the  instant  disorganization  of  society. 
To  lecture  against  war,  and  against 
taxes    as    directly    supporting    war, 
would  wear  a  most  colourable  air  of 
truth  amongst  all  weak-minded  per- 
sons. And  these  would  soon  appear  to 
have  been  but  the  first  elements  of  con- 
fusion under  the  improved  views  of 
spiritual  rights.     The  doctrines  of  the 
Levellers  in  Cromwell's  time,  of  the 
Anabaptists  in  Luther's  time,  would 
exalt  themselves    upon  the  ruins  of 
society,   if  governments  were  weak 
enough  to  recognise    these  spiritual 
claims  in  the  feeblest  of  their  initial 
advances.    If  it  were  possible  to  sup- 
pose   such  chimeras   prevailing,   the 
natural  redress  would  soon  be  seen  to 
lie  through  secret  tribunals,  like  those 
of  the   dreadful   Fehmgericht  in   the 
middle   ages.     It  would  be  absurd, 
however,   seriously  to    pursue  these 
anti-social    chimeras    through    their 
consequences.     Stern  remedies  would 
summarily    crush    so  monstrous   an 
evil.     Our  purpose  is  answered,  when 
the  necessity  of  such  insupportable 
consequences  is  shown  to  link  itself 
with  that  distinction  upon  which  the 
Free  church  has  laid  the  foundations  of 
its  own  establishment.     Once  for  all, 
there  is  no  act  or  function  belonging 
to  an  ofiicer  of  a  church,  which  is 
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not  spiritual  by  one  of  its  two  Janus 
faces.  And  every  examination  of 
the  case  convinces  us  more  and  more 
that  the  Seceders  took  up  the  old 
papal  distinction,  as  to  acts  spiritual 
or  not  spiritual,  not  under  any  delu- 
sion less  or  more,  but  under  a  simple 
nsecesity  of  finding  some  evasion  or 
other  which  should  meet  and  embody 
the  whole  rancour  of  the  moment. 

But  beyond  any  other  evil  conse- 
quence prepared  by  the  Free  Church, 
is  the  appalling  spirit  of  Jacobinism 
which  accompanies  their  whole  con- 
duct, and  which  latterly  has  avow- 
ed itself  in  their  words.  The  case 
began  Jacobinically,  for  it  began  in 
attacks  upon  the  rights  of  property. 
But  since  the  defeat  of  this  faction  by 
the  law  courts,  language  seems  to  fail 
them,  for  the  expression  of  their  ha- 
tred and  affected  scorn  towards  the 
leading  nobility  of  Scotland.  Yet 
why  ?  The  case  lies  in  the  narrowest 
compass.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
and  other  great  landholders,  had  re- 
fused sites  for  their  new  churches. 
Upon  this  occurred  a  strong  fact,  and 
strong  in  both  directions ;  first,  for 
the  seceders ;  secondly,  upon  better 
information,  against  them.  The  Record 
newspaper,  a  religious  journal,  ably 
and  conscientiously  conducted,  took 
part  with  the  Secession,  and  very  ener- 
getically ;  for  they  denounced  the  noble 
duke's  refusal  of  land  as  an  act  of 
*'  persecution  ;"  and  upon  this  princi- 
ple— that,  in  a  county  where  his  grace 
was  pretty  nearly  the  sole  landed  pro- 
prietor, to  refuse  land  (assuming  that 
a  fair  price  had  been  tendered  for  it) 
was  in  effect  to  show  such  intolerance 
as  might  easily  tend  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  truth.  Intolerance,  however, 
is  not  persecution ;  and,  if  it  were, 
the  casuistry  of  the  question  is  open 
still  to  much  discussion.  But  this  is 
not  necessary ;  for  the  ground  is  alto- 
gether shifted  when  the  duke's  reason 
for  refusing  the  land  comes  to  be  stat- 
ed :  he  had  refused  it,  not  uncondi- 
tionally, not  in  the  spirit  of 'Non-in- 
trusion courts,  "without  reason  shown" 
but  on  this  unanswerable  argument — 
that  the  whole  efforts  of  the  new 
church  were  pointed  (and  professedly 
pointed)  to  the  one  object  of  destroy- 
ing the  establishment,  and  "  sweep- 
ing it  from  the  land."  Could  any 
guardian  of  public  interests,  under  so 


wicked  a  threat,  hesitate  as  to  the 
line  of  his  duty?  By  granting  the 
land  to  parties  uttering  such  menacas, 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  would  have 
made  himself  an  accomplice  in  the 
unchristian  conspiracy.  Meantime, 
next  after  this  fact,  it  is  the  strongest 
defence  which  we  can  offer  for  the 
duke — that  in  a  day  or  two  after  this 
charge  of  "  persecution,"  the  Record 
was  forced  to  attack  the  Seceders  in 
terms  which  indirectly  defended  the 
duke.  And  this,  not  in  any  spirit  of 
levity,  but  under  mere  conscientious 
constraint.  For  no  journal  has  en- 
tered so  powerfully  or  so  eloquently 
into  the  defence  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  Secession,  (al- 
though questioning  its  expediency,) 
as  this  particular  Record.  Con- 
sequently any  word  of  condemna- 
tion from  so  earnest  a  friend,  comes 
against  the  Seceders  with  triple  em- 
phasis. And  this  is  shown  in  the 
tone  of  the  expostulations  addressed 
to  the  Record  by  some  of  the  Secession 
leaders.  It  spares  us,  indeed,  all  ne- 
cessity of  quoting  the  vile  language 
uttered  by  members  of  the  Free  Church 
Assembly,  if  we  say,  that  the  neutral 
witnesses  of  such  un-Christian  out- 
rages have  murmured,  remonstrated, 
protested,  in  every  direction ;  and  that 
Dr  Macfarlane,  who  has  since  corre- 
sponded with  the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
upon  the  whole  case — viz.  upon  the  pe- 
tition for  land,  as  affected  by  the  shock- 
ing menaces  of  the  Seceders — has,  in 
no  other  way,  been  able  to  evade  the 
double  mischief  of  undertaking  a  de- 
fence for  the  indefensible,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  losing  the  land  irretrie- 
vably, than  by  affecting  an  uncon- 
sciousness of  language  used  by  his 
party  little  suited  to  his  own  sacred 
calling,  or  to  the  noble  simplicities  of 
Christianity.  Certainly  it  is  unhappy 
for  the  Seceders,  that  the  only  dis- 
avowal of  the  most  fiendish  senti- 
ments heard  in  our  days,  has  come 
from  an  individual  not  authorized,  or 
at  all  commissioned  by  his  party — from 
an  individual  not  showing  any  readi- 
ness to  face  the  whole  charges,  disin- 
genuously dissembling  the  worst  of 
them,  and  finally  offering  his  very 
feeble  disclaimer,  which  equivocates 
between  a  denial  and  a  palliation — 
not  until  after  he  found  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  petitioner  for  favours, 
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Specifically  the  great  evil  of  our 
days,  is  the  abiding  temptation,  in 
every  direction,  to  popular  discontent, 
to  agitation,  and  to  systematic  sedi- 
tion. Now,  we  say  it  with  sorrow, 
that  from  no  other  incendiaries  have 
we  heard  sentiments  so  wild,  fierce, 
or  maliciously  democratic,  as  from  the 
leaders  of  the  Secession.  It  was  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832,  and  the  accompany- 
ing agitation,  which  first  suggested  the 
veto  agitation  of  1834,  and  prescribed 
its  tone.  From  all  classes  of  our  po- 
pulation in  turn,  there  have  come  for- 
ward individuals  to  disgrace  them- 
selves by  volunteering  their  aid  to  the 
chief  conspirators  of  the  age.  We 
have  earls,  we  have  marquesses,  com- 
ing forward  as  Corn-League  agents  ; 
we  have  magistrates  by  scores  ang- 
ling for  popularity  as  Repealers.  But 
these  have  been  private  parties,  insu- 
lated, disconnected,  disowned.  When 
we  hear  of  Christianity  prostituted  to 
the  service  of  Jacobinism — of  divinity 
becoming  the  handmaid  to  insurrection 
— and  of  clergymen  in  masses  offering 
themselves  as  promoters  of  anarchy, 
we  go  back  in  thought  to  that  omi- 
nous organization  of  irreligion,  which 
gave  its  most  fearful  aspects  to  the 
French  Revolution. 

Other  evils  are  in  the  rear  as  like- 
ly to  arise  out  of  the  funds  provided 
for  the  new  Seceders,  were  the  distri- 
bution of  those  funds  confessedly  un- 
objectionable, but  more  immediately 
under  the  present  murmurs  against 
that  distribution.  There  are  two 
funds:  one  subscribed  expressly  for 
the  building  of  churches,  the  other  li- 
mited to  the  "  sustentation "  of  in- 
cumbents. And  the  complaint  is — 
that  this  latter  fund  has  been  invaded 
for  purposes  connected  with  the  first. 
The  reader  can  easily  see  the  motive 
to  this  injustice  :  it  is  a  motive  of  am- 
bition. Far  more  display  of  power  is 
made  by  the  annunciation  to  the  world 
of  six  hundred  churches  built,  than  of 
any  difference  this  way  or  that  in  the 
comfort  and  decorous  condition  of  the 
clergy.  This  last  is  a  domestic  fea- 
ture of  the  case,  not  fitted  for  public 
effect.  But  the  number  of  the  churches 
will  resound  through  Europe.  Mean- 
time, at  present,  the  allowance  to  the 
great  body  of  Seceding  clergy  aver- 
ages but  £80  a-year ;  and  the  allega- 
tion is — that,  but  for  the  improper  in- 
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terference  with  the  fund  on  the  mo- 
tive stated,  it  would  have  averaged 
£150  a-year.  If  any  where  a  town 
parish  has  raised  a  much  larger  provi- 
sion for  its  pastor,  even  that  has  noAv 
become  a  part  of  the  general  griev- 
ance. For  it  is  said  that  all  such  spe- 
cial contributions  ought  to  have  been 
thrown  into  one  general  fund — liable 
to  one  general  principle  of  distribu- 
tion. Yet  again,  will  even  this  fund, 
partially  as  it  seems  to  have  been  di- 
vided, continue  to  be  available?  Much 
of  it  lies  in  annual  subscriptions :  now, 
in  the  next  generation  of  subscribers, 
a  son  will  possibly  not  adopt  the  views 
of  his  father;  but  assuredly  he  will 
not  adopt  his  father's  zeal.  Here, 
however,  (though  this  is  not  probable,) 
there  may  arise  some  compensatory 
cases  of  subscribers  altogether  new. 
But  another  question  is  pressing  for 
decision,  which  menaces  a  frightful 
shock  to  the  schismatical  church :  fe- 
male agency  has  been  hitherto  all  po- 
tent in  promoting  the  subscriptions  ; 
and  a  demand  has  been  made  in  con- 
sequence— that  women  shall  be  allow- 
ed to  vote  in  the  church  courts. 
Grant  this  demand — for  it  cannot  be 
evaded — and  what  becomes  of  the 
model  for  church  government  as  hand- 
ed down  from  JohnKnox  and  Calvin? 
Refuse  it,  and  what  becomes  of  the 
future  subscriptions  ? 

But  these  are  evils,  it  may  be  said, 
only  for  the  Seceders.  Not  so:  we 
are  all  interested  in  the  respectabili- 
ty of  the  national  teachers,  whatever 
be  their  denomination :  we  are  all  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
standard  for  theological  education. 
These  objects  are  likely  to  suffer  at 
any  rate.  But  it  is  even  a  worse  re- 
sult which  we  may  count  on  from  the 
changes,  that  a  practical  approxima- 
tion is  thus  already  made  to  what  is 
technically  known  as  Voluntaryism. 
The  "  United  Secession"  that  is  the 
old  collective  body  of  Scottish  Dissen- 
ters, who,  having  no  regular  provision, 
are  carried  into  this  voluntary  system, 
already  exult  that  this  consummation 
of  the  case  cannot  be  far  off.  Indeed, 
so  far. as  the  Seceders  are  dependent 
upon  annual  subscriptions,  and  coup- 
ling that  relation  to  the  public  with 
the  great  doctrine  of  these  Seceders, 
that  congregations  are  universally  to 
appoint  their  own  pastors,  we  do  not 
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see  how  such  an  issue  is  open  to  eva- 
sion. The  leaders  of  the  new  Seces- 
sion all  protest  against  Voluntary- 
ism :  but  to  that  complexion  of  things 
they  travel  rapidly  by  the  mere  me- 
chanic action  of  their  dependent  (or 
semi-dependent)  situation,  combined 
with  one  of  their  two  characteristic 
principles. 

The  same  United  Secession  journal 
openly  anticipates  another  and  more 
diffusive  result  from  this  great  move- 
ment ;  viz.  the  general  disruption  of 
church  establishments.  We  trust  that 
this  anticipation  will  be  signally  de- 
feated. And  yet  there  is  one  view  of 
the  case  which  saddens  us  when  we 
turn  our  eyes  in  that  direction.  Among 
the  reasonings  and  expostulations  of  the 
Schismatic  church,  one  that  struck  us 
as  the  most  eminently  hypocritical,  and 
ludicrously  so,  was  this :  "You  ought," 
said  they,  when  addressing  the  Go- 
vernment, and  exposing  the  error  of 
the  law  proceedings,  "  to  have  strip- 
ped us  of  the  temporalities  arising 
from  the  church,  stipend,  glebe,  par- 
sonage, but  not  of  the  spiritual  func- 
tions. We  had  no  right  to  the 
emoluments  of  our  stations,  when  the 
law  courts  had  decided  against  us, 
but  we  had  a  right  to  the  laborious 
duties  of  the  stations."  No  gravity 
could  refuse  to  smile  at  this  complaint 
— verbally  so  much  in  the  spirit  of 
primitive  Christianity,  yet  in  its  ten- 
dency so  insidious.  For  could  it  be 
possible  that  a  competitor  introduced 
by  the  law,  and  leaving  the  duties  of 
the  pastoral  office  to  the  old  incum- 
bent, but  pocketing  the  salary,  should 
not  be  hooted  on  the  public  roads  by 
many  who  might  otherwise  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  feud?  This 
specious  claim  was  a  sure  and  brief 
way  to  secure  the  hatefulness  of  their 
successors.  Now,  we  cannot  conceal 
from  ourselves  that  something  like 
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this  invidious  condition  of  things 
might  be  realized  under  two  further 
revolutions.  We  nave  said,  that  a 
second  schism  in  the  Scottish  church 
is  not  impossible.  It  is  also  but  too 
possible  that  Puseyism  may  yet  rend 
the  English  establishment  by  a  similar 
convulsion.  But  in  such  contingencies, 
we  should  see  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  spiritual  teachers  in  both  na- 
tions actually  parading  to  the  public 
eys,  and  rehearsing  something  very 
like  the  treacherous  proposal  of  the 
late  Seceders,  viz.  the  spectacle  of 
one  party  performing  much  of  the 
difficult  duties,  and  another  party  en- 
joying the  main  emoluments.  This 
would  be  a  most  unfair  mode  of  re- 
commending Voluntaryism.  Falling 
in  with  the  infirmities  of  many  in 
these  days,  such  a  spectacle  would 
give  probably  a  fatal  bias  to  that 
system  in  our  popular  and  Parliamen- 
tary counsels.  This  would  move  the 
sorrow  of  the  Seceders  themselves: 
for  they  have  protested  against  the 
theory  of  all  Voluntaries  with  a  vehe- 
mence which  that  party  even  com- 
plain of  as  excessive.  Their  leaders 
have  many  times  avowed,  that  any 
system  which  should  leave  to  men  in 
general  the  estimate  of  their  own  re- 
ligious wants  as  a  pecuniary  interest, 
would  be  fatal  to  the  Christian  tone 
of  our  national  morals.  Checked 
and  overawed  by  the  example  of  an 
establishment,  the  Voluntaries  them- 
selves are  far  more  fervent  in  their 
Christian  exertions  than  they  could  be 
when  liberated  from  that  contrast. 
The  religious  spirit  of  both  England 
and  Scotland  under  such  a  change 
would  droop  for  generations.  And  in 
that  one  evil,  let  us  hope,  the  remot- 
est and  least  probable  of  the  many 
evils  threatened  by  the  late  schism, 
these  nations  would  have  reason  by 
comparison  almost  to  forget  the  rest. 
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WHAT  could  induce  you,  my  dear 
Eusebius,  to  commit  yourself  into  the 
hands  of  a  portrait-painter?  And 
so,  you  ask  me  to  go  with  you.  Are 
you  afraid,  that  you  want  me  to  keep 
you  in  countenance,  where  I  shall  be 
sure  to  put  you  out  ?  You  ask  too 
petitioniugly,  as  if  you  suspected  I 
should  refuse  to  attend  your  execu- 
tion ;  for  you  are  going  to  be  be-head- 
ed,  and  soon  will  it  be  circulated 
through  your  village,  that  you  have 
had  your  head  taken  off.  I  will  not 
go  with  you — it  would  spoil  all.  You 
are  afraid  to  trust  the  painter.  You 
think  he  may  be  a  physiognomist,  and 
will  hit  some  characteristic  which  you 
would  quietly  let  slip  his  notice  ;  and 
you  flatter  yourself  that  I  might  help 
to  mislead  him.  Are  you  afraid  of 
being  made  too  amiable,  or  too  plain  ? 
No,  no !  You  are  not  vain.  Whence 
comes  this  vagary? — well,  we  shall 
all  know  in  good  time.  Were  I  to  be 
with  you,  I  should  talk — perhaps  ma- 
liciously— on  purpose  to  see  how  your 
features  would  unsettle  and  shift  them- 
selves to  the  vagrant  humour,  that 
though  one  would  know  another  from 
habit,  and  their  old  acquaintanceship, 
the  painter  would  never  be  able  to 
keep  them  steadily  together.  I  should 
laugh  to  see  every  lineament  "  going 
ahead,"  and  art  "  non  compos." 

I  will,  however,  venture  to  put 
down  some  plain  directions  how  you 
are  to  sit.  First,  let  me  tell  you  how 
you  are  not  to  sit.  Don't,  in  your 
horror  of  a  sentimental  amiable  look, 
put  on  yourself  the  air  of  a  Diogenes, 
or  you  will  be  like  nothing  human — 
and  if  you  shun  Diogenes,  you  may 
put  on  the  likeness  of  a  still  greater 
fool.  No  man  living  can  look  more 
wise  than  you;  but  if  you  fall  out  with 
wisdom,  or  would  in  your  whim  throw 
contempt  on  it,  no  one  can  better  play 
the  fool.  You  are  the  laughing  or 
crying  Philosopher  at  pleasure — but 
sit  as  neither,  for  in  either  character 
you  will  set  the  painter's  house  in  a 
roar.  I  fear  the  very  plaster  figures 
in  it  will  set  you  off — to  see  yourself 
in  such  motley  company,  with  Bacchus 
and  Hercules,  and  Jupiter  and  Sa- 
turn, with  his  marble  children  to 


devour.  You  will  look  Homer  and 
Socrates  in  the  face ;  and  I  know 
will  make  antics,  throw  out,  and  show 
fight  to  the  Gladiator.  This  may  be, 
if  your  painter,  as  many  of  them  do, 
afiect  the  antique ;  but  if  he  be  an- 
other sort  of  guess  person,  it  may  be 
worse  still  with  you.  You  may  not  have 
to  make  your  bow  to  a  Venus  Ana- 
dyomene — but  how  will  you  be  able 
to  face  the  whole  Muggletonian  synod? 
Imagine  the  "  Complete  Body,"  from 
the  Evangelical  Magazine,  framed  and 
glazed,  round  the  walls,  and  all  look- 
ing at  you  in  the  condemned  cell. 
Against  this  you  must  prepare;  for 
many  country  artists  prefer  this  line 
to  the  antique.  It  is  their  connexion 
— and  should  you  make  a  mistake  and 
go  to  the  wrong  man,  you  will  most 
assuredly  be  added  to  the  Convocation, 
if  not  put  to  head  a  controversy  as 
frontispiece.  It  will  be  in  vain  for 
you  to  say,  "  Fronti  nulla  fides;" 
"  yvu6i  ffsctvrov"  before  you  get  there, 
or  nobody  will  know  you.  Take  care 
lest  your  physiognomy  be  canvassed 
by  many  more  besides  the  painter. 
Are  you  prepared  to  have  your  every 
lineament  scrutinized  by  every  body? 
to  hear  behind  a  screen  the  disparage- 
ment of  your  lips,  your  eyes  thought 
deceitful,  and,  in  addition,  a  sentence 
of  general  ugliness  passed  upon  you  ? 
So  you  must  stoop  to  paint-pots,  have 
daubs  of  reds,  and  yellows,  and  greys 
perked  up  against  your  nose  for  com- 
parison. Your  man  may  be  a  fancy 
mesmerizer,  or  mesmerize  you,  now 
that  it  is  flying  about  like  an  epide- 
mic, without  knowing  it.  If  he  can, 
he  will  surely  do  it,  to  keep  you  still : 
that  is  the  way  to  get  a  good  sitter. 
Eusebius  in  a  coma!  answering  all 
comers,  like  one  of  the  heads  in  the 
play  of  Macbeth !  But  I  was  to  tell 
you  how  to  sit — that  is  the  way,  get 
into  a  coma — that  will  be  the  painter's 
best  chance  of  having  you ;  or,  when 
he  has  been  working  for  hours,  he  may 
find  you  a  Proteus,  and  that  you  have 
slipped  through  his  fingers  after  all 
his  toil  to  catch  you.  I  will  tell  you 
what  happened  to  a  painter  of  my 
acquaintance.  A  dentist  sat  to  liim 
two  days — the  third  the  painter  work- 
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ed  away  very  hard — looked  at  the 
picture,  then  at  his  sitter.  "  Why,  sir," 
said  he ;  "I  find  I  have  been  all  wrong 
— what  can  it  be  ?  Why,  sir,  your  mouth 
is  not  at  all  like  what  it  was  yester- 
day." "  Ah !  ah !  I  will  tell  you  vat  it 
ees,"  replied  the  French  dentist ;  "  ah ! 
good — my  mouse  is  not  de  same — no 
indeed — yesterday  I  did  have  my  jaw 
in,  but  I  did  lend  it  out  to  a  lady  this 
day."  Don't  you  think  of  this  now 
while  you  are  sitting.  You  know  the 
trick  Gai-rick  played  the  painter,  who, 
foiled  in  his  attempt,  started  up,  and 
said — "  You  must  be  Garrick  or  the 

d !"   Then  as  to  attitude,  'tis  ten 

to  one  but  you  will  be  put  into  one 
which  will  be  quite  uncomfortable  to 
you.  One,  perhaps,  after  a  pattern. 
I  should  advise  you  to  resist  this — 
and  sit  easy — if  you  can.  Don't  put 
your  hand  in  your  waistcoat,  and  one 
arm  akimbo,  like  a  Captain  Macheath, 
however  he  may  entreat  you;  and 
don't  be  made  looking  up,  like  a  mar- 
tyr, which  some  wonderfully  affect; 
and  don't  be  made  turn  your  head 
round,  as  if  it  was  in  disgust  with  the 
body ;  and  don't  let  your  stomach  be 
more  conspicuous  than  the  head,  like 
a  cucumber  running  to  seed.  Don't 
let  him  put  your  arm  up,  as  in 
command,  or  accompanied  with  a 
rapt  look  as  if  you  were  listening 
to  the  music  of  the  spheres ;  don't 
thrust  out  your  foot  conspicuously,  as 
if  you  meant  to  advertise  the  black- 
ing. Some  artists  are  given  to  fancy 
attitudes  such  as  best  set  off  the  coats, 
they  are  but  nature's  journeymen  at 
the  faces ;  don't  fancy  that  the  cut, 
colour,  or  cloth  of  your  coat  will  ex- 
empt you  from  the  penalty  of  their 
practice.  Why,  Eusebius,  they  have 
lay-figures,  and  dress  them  just  as  you 
see  them  at  the  tailor's  or  perfumer's ; 
and  one  of  these  things  will  be  put  up 
for  you — a  manuikin  for  Eusebius!  In 
such  hands  the  coat  is  by  far  the  best 
piece  of  work,  you  may  be  sure  your 
own  won't  be  taken  for  a  pattern. 
You  will  despise  it  when  you  see  it, 
and  it  will  be  one  you  can  never 
change — it  will  defy  vamping.  You 
may  be  at  any  time  new  varnished 
whenever  after  generations  shall  wish 
to  see  how  like  a  dancing-master  the 
old  gentleman  must  have  looked.  It 
is  enough  to  make  you  a  dancing  bear 
to  think  of  it.  Others,  again, 


equip  you  with  fur,  and  make  you  look 
as  if  you  were  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  Luckily  for  you,  flower- 
ed dressing-gowns  are  out,  or  you 
might  have  been  represented  a  Man- 
telini.  What  can  you  be  doing !  It 
is  difficult  to  put  you  in  your  posi- 
tions. There  are  some  that  will 
turn  you  about  and  about  a  half  an 
hour  or  more  before  they  begin,  as 
they  would  a  horse  at  the  fair — ay, 
and  look  in  your  mouth  too.  If  they 
cannot  get  you  otherwise  into  an  atti- 
tude, they  will  shampoo  you  into  one. 
And,  remember,  all  this  they  will  do, 
because  they  have  not  the  skill  to 
paint  any  one  sitting  quite  easy. 
Don't  have  a  roll  in  your  hand — that 
always  signifies  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. Don't  have  your  finger  on  a 
book — that  would  be  a  pedantry  you 
could  not  endure.  I  cannot  imagine 
what  you  will  do  with  your  hands. 
Ten  to  one,  however,  but  the  painter 
leaves  them  out,  or  copies  them  out  of 
some  print  when  you  are  gone.  This 
will  be  picking  and  stealing  that  }^ou 
will  have  no  hand  in.  What  to  do 
with  any  one's  hands  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult thing  to  say — too  many  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them  them- 
selves ;  and,  under  the  suffering  of  sit- 
ting, I  think  you  will  be  one  of  them. 
If  there  is  a  child  in  the  room,  you 
will  be  making  rabbits  with  your  fin- 
gers. Then  you  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  painter's  privilege  —  the  fore- 
ground and  background.  If  you  have 
the  common  fate,  your  head  will  be 
stuck  upon  a  red  curtain,  a  watered 
pattern.  If  your  man  has  used  up  his 
carmine,  you  will  be  standing  in  a  fine 
colonnade,  waiting  with  the  utmost 
patience  for  the  burst  of  a  thunder 
cloud  that  makes  the  marble  column 
stand  out  conspicuously,  and  there 
will  be  a  distant  park  scene ;  and  thus 
you  will  represent  the  landed  interest : 
or  you  will  perhaps  have  your  glove 
in  your  hand — a  device  adopted  by 
some,  to  intimate  that  they  are  hand 
and  glove  with  all  the  neighbouring 
gentry.  And  it  is  a  common  thing 
to  have  a  new  hat  and  a  walking- 
cane  upon  a  marble  table.  This  shows 
the  sitter  has  the  use  of  his  legs, 
which  otherwise  might  be  doubted, 
and  is  therefore  judicious.  If  you  are 
supposed  to  be  in  the  open  air,  you 
wUl  not  know  at  first  sight  that  you  are 
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so  represented,  until  you  have  learned 
the  painter's  hieroglyphic  for  trees. 
You  will  find  them  to  be  angular  sorts 
of  sticks,  with  red  and  yellow  flag- 
rags  flapping  about;  and  ten  to  one 
but  you  have  a  murky  sky,  and  no 
hat  on  your  head ;  but  as  to  such  a 
country  as. you  ever  walked  in,  or 
ever  saw,  don't  expect  to  see  such  a 
one  as  a  background  to  your  picture, 
and  you  will  readily  console  yourself 
that  you  are  turning  your  back  upon 
it.  If  you  are  painted  in  a  library, 
books  are  cheap — so  that  the  artist 
can  afford  to  throw  you  in  a  silver 
inkstand  into  the  bargain,  and  a  pen 
— such  a  pen !  the  goose  wouldn't  know 
it  that  bred  it — and  perhaps  an  open 
letter  to  answer,  with  your  name  on 
the  cover.  If  you  are  made  answer- 
ing the  letter,  that  will  never  be  like 
you — perhaps  it  would  be  more  like 
if  the  letter  should  be  unopened.  Now, 
do  not  flatter  yourself,  Eusebius,  that 
all  these  things  are  matters  of  choice 
with  you.  u  Non  omnia  possumus 
omnes"  is  the  regular  rule  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  some  stick  to  the  curtain  all 
their  lives,  from  sheer  inability  to  set 
it — to  draw  it  aside.  You  remember 
the  sign-painter  that  went  about 
painting  red  lions,  and  his  reply  to  a 
refractory  landlord  who  insisted  upon 
a  white  lamb.  u  You  may  have  a 
white  lamb  if  you  please,  but  when 
all  is  said  and  done,  it  will  be  a  great 
deal  more  like  a  red  lion.!'  And  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  the  faces  too,  are  not  un- 
frequently  in  this  predicament,  for 
they  have  a  wonderful  family  likeness, 
and  these  run  much  by  counties.  A 
painter  has  often  been  known  totally 
to  fail,  by  quitting  his  beat.  There  is 
certainly  an  advantage  in  this ;  for  if 
any  gentleman  should  be  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  have  no  ancestors,  he  may 
pick  up  at  random,  in  any  given 
county  in  England,  a  number  that  will 
very  well  match,  and  all  look  like 
blood-relations.  There  is  an  instance 
where  this  resemblance  was  greatly 
improved,  by  the  advice  of  an  itiner- 
ant of  the  profession,  who,  at  a  veiy 
moderate  price,  put  wigs  on  all  the 
Vandyks.  And  there  you  see  some 
danger,  Eusebius,  that — be  represented 
how  you  may — you  are  not  sure  of 
keeping  your  condition  ten  years; 
you  may  have,  by  that  time,  a  hussar 
cap  put  upon  your  unconscious  head. 
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But  portraits    fare   far  worse   than 
that. 

I  remember,  when  a  boy,  walking 
with  an  elderly  gentleman,  and  passing 
a  broker's  stall,  there  was  the  portrait 
of  a  fine  florid  gentleman  in  regimen- 
tals; he  stopped  to  look  at  it — he 
might  have  bought  it  for  a  few  shil- 
lings. After  we  had  gone  away, — 
"that,"  said  he,  "is  the  portrait  of 
my  wife's  great  uncle — member  for  the 
county,  and  colonel  of  militia :  you  see 
how  he  is  degraded  to  these  steps." 
"  Why  do  you  not  rescue  him  ? " 
said  I.  "  Because  he  left  me  nothing," 
was  the  reply.  A  relative  of  mine, 
an  old  lady,  hit  upon  a  happy  device ; 
the  example  is  worth  following.  Her 
husband  was  the  last  of  his  race,  for 
she  had  no  children.  She  took  all  the 
family  portraits  out  of  their  frames, 
rolled  up  all  the  pictures,  and  put 
them  in  the  coffin  with  the  deceased. 
No  one  was  more  honourably  accom- 
panied to  the  grave — and  so  he  slept 
with  his  fathers.  It  has  not,  to  be 
sure,  Eusebius,  much  to  do  with  your 
portrait,  but  thinking  of  these  family 
portraits,  one  is  led  on  to  think  of 
their  persons,  &c. ;  so  I  must  tell  you 
what  struck  me  as  a  singular  instance 
of  the  '  sic  nos  non  nobis.1  I  went 
with  a  cousin,  upon  a  sort  of  pilgri- 
mage at  some  distance,  to  visit  some 
family  monuments.  There  was  one 
large  handsome  marble  one  in  the 
chancel.  You  will  never  guess  .how  it 
had  been  treated.  A  vicar's  wife  had 
died,  and  the  disconsolate  widower 
had  caused  a  square  marble  tablet, 
with  the  inscription  of  his  wife's  vir- 
tues, to  be  actually  inserted  in  the 
very  centre  of  our  family  monument : 
and  yet  you,  by  sitting  for  your  por- 
trait, hope  to  be  handed  down  umnu- 
tilated  to  generations  to  come, — yes, 
they  will  come,  and  you  will  be  a 
mark  for  the  boys  to  shoot  peas  at — 
that  is,  if  you  remain  at  all  in  the  fa- 
mily— you  may  be  transferred  to  the 
wench's  garret,  or  the  public-house, 
and  have  a  pipe  popped  through  the 
canvass  into  your  mouth,  to  make  you 
look  ridiculous.  I  really  think  you 
have  a  chance  of  being  purchased,  to 
be  hung  up  in  the  club  parlour  as  pic- 
torial president  of  the  Odd-Fellows. 
Why  should  you  be  exempt  from  what 
kings  are  subject  too?  The  "  king's 
head"  is  a  sign  in  many  a  highway,  to 
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countenance  ill-living.  You  too,  will 
be  bought  at  a  broker's— have  your 
name  changed  without  your  consent — 
and  be  adopted  into  a  family  whereof 
you  would  heartily  despise  the  whole 
kith  and  kin.  If  pride  has  not  a  fall 
in  the  portraits  of  the  great  and  noble, 
where  shall  we  find  it  ?  " 

A  painter  once  told  me,  that  he 
assisted  one  of  the  meanest  of  low 
rich  men,  to  collect  some  family  por- 
traits ;  he  recommended  to  him  a  fine 
Velasquez.  "Velasquez ! — who's  he?" 
said  the  head  of  his  family.  "  It  is  a 
superb  picture,  sir — a  genuine  portrait 
by  the  Spaniard,  and  doubtless,  of 
some  Spanish  nobleman.  u  Then," 
said  he,  "  I  won't  have  it;  I'll  have  no 
Spanish  blood  contaminate  my  family, 
sir."  "  Spanish  blood,"  rejected  by 
the  plebeian !  I  have  known  better 
men  than  you,  Eusebius — excuse  the 
comparison — vamped  up  and  engrav- 
ed upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  for 
celebrated  highwaymen  or  bloody 
murderers.  But  this  digression  won't 
help  you  out  in  your  sitting.  Let  me 
see  what  the  learned  say  upon  the 
subject — what  advice  shall  we  get 
from  the  man  of  academies.  Here  we 
have  him,  Gerrard  Larresse ;  you  may 
be  sure  that  he  treats  of  portrait- 
painting,  and  with  importance  enough 
too.  Here  it  is — "  Of  Portraiture." 
But  that  is  far  too  plain.  We  must 
have  an  emblem : — 

"  Emblem  touching    the   handling    of 
portraits." 

"  Nature  with  her  many  breasts,  is 
in  a  sitting  posture.  Near  her  stands 
a  little  child,  lifting  her  garment  off 
her  shoulders.  On  the  other  side 
stands  Truth,  holding  a  mirror  before 
her,  wherein  she  views  herself  down 
to  the  middle,  and  is  seemingly  sur- 
prised at  it.  On  the  frame  of  this 
glass,  are  seen  a  gilt  pallet  and  pen- 
cils. Truth  has  a  book  and  palm  branch 
in  her  hand."  What  do  you  think  of 
that,  Eusebius,  for  a  position?  But 
why  Nature  or  Truth  should  be  sur- 
prised at  viewing  herself  down  to  the 
middle,  I  cannot  imagine.  It  evi- 
dently won't  do  to  surprise  you  in  that 
manner.  Poor  Gerrard,  I  see,  thinks 
it  a  great  condescension  in  him  to 
speak  of  portrait-painting  at  all ;  he 
calls  it,  "  departing  from  the  essence 
of  art,  and  subjecting  (the  painter)  to 
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all  the  defects  of  nature."  Hear  that, 
Eusebius !  you  are  to  sit  to  be  a  specimen 
of  the  defects  of  nature.  He  is  indig- 
nant that  "such  great  masters  as  Van- 
dyke, Lely,VanLoo,  the  old  and  young 
Bakker,  and  others,"  possessed  of 
great  talents,  postponed  what  is  noble 
and  beautiful  to  what  is  more  ordi- 
nary. There  you  are  again,  Euse- 
bius, with  your  ordinary  visage,  un- 
worthy such  men  as  the  old  and  young 
Bakker,  whoever  they  were.  But  since 
there  must  be  portraits,  he  could  en- 
dure the  method  of  the  ancients,  who, 
"  used  to  cause  those  from  whom  the 
commonwealth  had  received  extraor- 
dinary benefits,  either  in  war  or  civil 
aftairs,  or  for  eminence  in  religion,  to 
be  represented  in  marble  or  metal,  or 
in  a  picture,  that  the  sight  of  them,  by 
those  honours,  might  be  a  spur  to 
posterity  to  emulate  the  same  virtues. 
This  honour  was  first  begun  with 
their  deities  ;  afterwards  it  was  paid 
to  heroes,  and  of  consequence  to  phi- 
losophers, orators,  religious  men,  and 
others,  not  only  to  perpetuate  their 
virtues,  but  also  to  embalm  their 
names  and  memories.  But  now  it 
goes  further  ;  a  person  of  any  condi- 
tion whatsoever,  have  he  but  as  much 
money  as  the  painter  asks,  must  sit 
for  his  picture.  This  is  a  great 
abuse,  and  sprung  from  as  laudable  a 
cause." 

Are  you  not  ashamed  to  sit  after 
that?  He  is  not,  however,  without 
his  indulgences.  He  will  allow  some- 
thing to  a  lover  and  a  husband. 

"  Has  a  citizen's  wife  but  an  only 
babe?  he  is  drawn  at  half  a  year  old ; 
at  ten  years  old  he  sits  again ;  and  for 
the  last  time,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
in  order  to  show  her  tender  folly  :  and 
then  she  stands  wondering  how  a  man 
can  so  alter  in  that  time.  Is  not  this 
a  weighty  reason  ?  a  improvable  cus- 
tom, if  painters  did  not  gain  by  it. 
But  again,  portraits  are  allowable, 
when  a  lover  is  absent  from  his  mis- 
tress, that  they  may  send  each  other 
their  pictures,  to  cherish  and  increase 
their  loves ;  a  man  and  wife  parted 
so  may  do  the  same."  You  under- 
take, you  perceive,  a  matter  of  some 
responsibility — you  must  account  to 
your  conscience  for  the  act  of  sitting 
for  your  picture.  Then  there  is  a 
chapter  upon  defects,  which,  as  I  sup- 
pose he  presumes  people  don't  know 
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themselves,  he  catalogues  pretty  fully, 
till  you  are  quite  out  of  humour  with 
poor  human  nature.  The  defects  are 
"  natural  ones  —  accidental  ones  — 
usual  ones."  Natural — "  a  wry  face, 
Squint  eyes,  wry  mouth,  nose,"  &c. 
Accidental.  "Loss  of  an  eye,  a  cut 
on  the  cheek,  or  other  part  of  the 
face,  pits  of  the  small-pox  and  the 
like."  Usual.  "  Contraction  of  the 
eyes  and  mouth,  or  closing  or  gaping 
of  the  latter,  or  drawing  it  in  some- 
what to  this  or  that  side,  upwards  or 
downwards,"  &c.  As  for  other  bodily 
infirmities,  how  many  have  wry 
necks,  hunchbacks,  bandy  legs — wi- 
thered or  short  arms,  or  one  shorter 
than  another  ;  dead  or  lame  hands  or 
fingers."  Now,  are  you  so  sure  of  the 
absence  of  all  these  defects,  that  you 
venture  ?  You  must  think  yourself  an 
Adonis,  and  not  think  that  you  are 
to  be  flattered,  by  having  any  very 
considerable  number  of  your  defects 
hid.  "The  necessary  ones  ought  to 
be  seen,  because  they  help  the  like- 
ness ;  such  as  a  wry  face,  squint  eyes, 
low  forehead,  thinness  and  fatness  ; 
a  wry  neck,  too  short  or  too  long  a 
nose ;  wrinkles  between  the  eyes ;  rud- 
diness or  paleness  of  the  cheeks,  or 
lips;  pimples  or  warts  about  the 
mouth;  and  such  like."  After  this, 
it  is  right  you  should  know  that  "Na- 
ture abhors  deformity."  Nay,  that 
we  always  endeavour  to  hide  our  own 
— and  which  do  you  mean  to  hide,  or 
do  you  intend  to  come  out  perfect  ?  I 
daresay  you  can  discover  some  little 
habits  of  your  own,  Eusebius,  free 
fi'om  vanity  as  you  are,  that  tend  to 
these  little  concealments  !  Do  you  re- 
member how  a  foolish  man  lost  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  once,  by  for- 
getting this  human  propensity  ?  He 

had  lost  some  money  to  little  K 

of  Bath,  the  deformed  gambler — and 
being  nettled  at  his  loss,  thought  to 
pique  the  winner.  "  I'll  wager,"  said 
he,  "  £50,  I'll  point  out  the  worst  leg 

in  company." — "Done,"  saidK to 

his  astonishment.  ' '  The  man  does  not 
know  himself,"  thought  he,  for  there  sat 

K crouched  up  all  shapes  by  the 

fireside.  The  wagerer,  to  win  his  bet, 
at  once  cried,  "Why,  that,"  pointing  to 
K 's  leg,  which  was  extended  to- 
wards the  grate,  "No,"  said  K 

quietly  unfolding  the  other  from  be- 
neath the  chair,  andshowingit,  "that's 
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worse."  By  which  you  may  learn  the 
fact — that  every  man  puts  his  best  leg 
foremost.  But  we  must  not  quit  our 
friend  Gerard  yet.  I  like  his  grave  con- 
ceit. I  rejoice  to  find  him  giving  the 
painters  a  rap  over  their  knuckles.  He 
says,Eusebius,that  they  are  fond  of  hav- 
ing "  smutty  pictures"  in  their  rooms ; 
and  roundly  tells  them,  that  though 
fine  pictures  are  necessary,  there  is  no 
need  of  their  having  such  subjects  as 
"Mars  and  Venus,  and  Joseph  and 
Potiphar's  Wife."  Now,  though  I 
do  not  think  our  moderns  offend  much 
in  this  respect — the  hint  is  good — and 
some  exhibit  studies  from  models  about 
their  rooms,  that  evidently  sat  with- 
out their  stays.  Gerard  was  the  man 
for  contrivances — here  is  a  capital  one. 
He  does  not  quite  approve  of  painting 
a  wooden  leg ;  but  if  it  be  to  be  done, 
sec  with  what  skill  even  that  in  the 
hands  of  a  Gerard  may  be  dignified — 
and  the  painter  absolved,  "lege  so- 
lutus."  "  But  if  the  hero  insist  upon 
the  introducing  such  a  leg,  on  a  sup- 
position that  'tis  an  honour  to  have 
lost  a  limb  in  his  country's  service, 
the  painter  must  then  comply  with 
his  desires  ;  or  else  contrive  it  lying 
on  a  table  covered  with  red  velvet." 
But  capital  as  this  is,  it  is  not  all. 
He  quite  revels  in  contrivances  ;  "if 
he  desire  it  after  the  antique  manner, 
it  must  be  contrived  in  a  bas-relief, 
wherein  the  occasion  of  it  may  be  re- 
presented ;  or  it  may  hang  near  him 
on  a  wall,  with  its  buckles  and  straps, 
as  is  done  in  hunting  equipages ;  or 
else  it  may  be  placed  among  the  orna- 
ments of  architecture,  to  be  more  in 
view."  You  see  he  scorns  to  hide  it- 
— has  worked  up  his  imagination  to 
conceive  all  possible  ways  of  showing 
it ;  depend  upon  it  he  longed  to  paint 
a  wooden  leg,  to  which  the  face  should 
be  the  appendage,  the  leg  the  por- 
trait. "  Hoc  ligno,"  not  "  hoc  signo 
vinces."  But  here  Gerard  bounces — 
giving  an  instance  of  a  gentleman 
"  who,  being  drawn  in  little,  and 
comparing  the  smallness  of  the  eyes 
with  his  own,  asked  the  painter  whe- 
ther he  had  such  ?  However,  in  com- 
plaisance, arnd  for  his  pleasure,  he  de- 
sired that  one  eye  at  least  might  be  as 
big  as  his  own,  the  other  to  remain  as 
it  was."  Fie,  Gerard !  you  have  spoil- 
ed your  emblem  by  taking  the  mirror 
out  of  truth's  hand. 
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He  is  particular  about  postures  and 
backgrounds.  "  It  will  not  be  impro- 
per to  treat  also  about  easiness  and 
sedateness  in  posture,  opposed  to  stir 
and  bustle,  and  the  contrary — namely, 
that  the  picture  of  a  gentlewoman  of 
repute,  who,  in  a  grave  and  sedate 
manner,  turns  towards  that  of  her 
husband,  hanging  near  it,  gets  a  great 
decorum  by  moving  and  stirring  hind- 
works^  whether  by  means  of  waving 
trees,  or  crossing  architecture  of  stone 
and  wood,  or  any  thing  else  that  the 
master  thinks  will  best  contrast,  or 
oppose,  the  sedate  posture  of  his  prin- 
cipal figure"  Here  you  see,  Eusebius, 
how  hind-works  tend  to  keep  up  a 
bustle!  "And  because  these  are 
things  of  consequence,  and  may  not  be 
plainly  apprehended  by  every  one," 
he  explains  himself  by  ten  figures  in 
one  plate — and  such  figures!  As  a 
sitter,  he  would  place  you  very  much 
above  the  eye — that  is,  technically 
speaking,  adopt  a  low  horizon ;  "  be- 
cause— the  because  is  a  because — be- 
cause it's  -certain  that  when  we  see  any 
painted  figure,  or  object,  in  a  place 
where  the  life  can  be  expected,  as 
standing  on  the  ground,  leaning  over 
a  balcony  or  balustrade,  or  out  at  a 
window,  &c.,  it  deceives  the  eye,  and 
by  being  seen  unawares,  (though  ex- 
pected,) causes  sometimes  a  pleasing 
mistake ;  or  it  frightens  and  surprises 
others,  when  they  meet  with  it  unex- 
pectedly, at  such  places  as  aforesaid, 
and  where  there  is  any  likelihood  for 
it."  Your  artist  will  probably  put 
you  on  an  inverted  box,  and  sitting 
in  a  great  chair,  probably  covered  with 
red  morocco  leather,  in  which  you  will 
not  be  at  home,  and  in  any  manner 
comfortable.  We  see  this  deal  box 
sometimes  converted  into  a  marble 
step,  as  a  step  to  a  throne,  and  such 
it  is  in  one  of  the  pictures  of  the 
Queen ;  but  it  is  so  ill  coloured,  that 
it  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  great 
cheese ;  it  should  be  sent  to  the  far- 
mers who  made  the  Queen  the  cheese 
present,  to  show  the  pride  of  England 
walking  upon  the  "  fat  of  the  land." 
He  presents  us  with  many  methods  of 
showing  the  different  characters  of 
persons  to  be  painted,  some  of  which 
will  be  novel  to  you.  For  instance, 
you  would  not  expect  directions  to 
represent  a  secretary  of  state  with  the 
accompaniments  of  a  goose.  "  With 
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a  secretary  the  statue  of  Harpocrates. 
and  in  tapestry  or  bas-relief,  the  story 
of  Alexander  shutting  Ilephaestion's 
mouth  with  a  seal-ring ;  also  the  em- 
blem of  fidelity,  or  a  goose  with  a 
stone  in  its  bill."  Methinks  the  direc- 
tor, or  governor,  of  the  East  India 
Company,  must  look  very  small  be- 
side his  bedizened  accessory,  meant 
to  represent  Company.  "  She  is  to 
be  an  heroine  with  a  scollop  of  mo- 
ther-of-pearl on  her  head,  in  the 
nature  of  an  helmet,  and  thereon  a 
coral  branch;  a  breast  ornament  of 
scales ;  pearls  and  corals  about  her 
neck  ;  buskins  on  her  legs,  with  two 
dolphins  conjoined  head  to  head, 

-adorned  with  sea-shells;  two  large 
shells  on  her  shoulders,  a  trident  in 
her  hand,  and  her  clothing  a  long 
mantle ;  a  landskip  behind  her  of  ail 
Indian  prospect,  with  palm  and  cocoa 
trees,  some  figures  of  blacks,  and  ele- 
phant's teeth.  This  figure  also  suits 
an  admiral,  or  commander  at  sea, 
when  a  sea-fight  is  introduced  instead 
of  a  landskip."  Such  a  figure  may, 
indeed,  be  more  at  home  at  sea,  and 
such  a  one  may  have  been  that 
famous  lady,  whose  captain  so  "  very 
much  applauded  her,"  and 

"  Made  her  the  first  lieutenant 
Of  the  gallant  Thunder  Bomb." 

Not  a  painter  of  the  present  day,  it 
seems,  knows  how  to  paint  the  clergy. 
Mr  Pickersgill  has  done  quite  common 
things,  and  simply  shown  the  cloth 
and  the  band — that  is  poor  device. 
See  how  Gerard  would  have  it  done. 
Every  clergyman  should  be  a  Dr 
Bcattie.  "  With  a  divine  agrees  the 
statue  of  truth,  represented  in  a  Chris- 
tian-like manner,  or  else  this  same 
emblem  in  one  of  his  hands,  and  his 
other  on  his  breast,  besides  tapestries, 
bas-reliefs,  or  paintings,  and  some 
Christian  emblems  of  the  true  faith  ; 
and  representation  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament — in  the  offskip  a 
temple."  All  the  portraits  of  the 
great  duke  are  defective,  inasmuch  as 
none  of  them  have  "  Mars  in  a  niche," 
or  Victory  sitting  on  a  trophy,  or  a 
statue  of  Hercules.  You  probably 
have  no  idea  what  a  great  personage 
is  a  "  sea-insurer."  He  is  accompa- 
nied by  Arion  on  a  dolphin ;  and  in  a 
picture  a  sea-haven,  with  a  ship  under 
sail  making  towards  it :  on  the  shor§ 
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the  figure  of  Fortune,  and  (who  are, 
think  you,  the  "supercargoes?")  over 
the  cargo  "  Castor  and  Pollux. "  In 
this  mode  of  portrait-painting  it  would 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  go  back  to 
the  old  plan  of  putting  the  names 
underneath  the  personages ;  and  even 
then,  though  you  write  under  such, 
this  is  Castor,  this  Pollux,  arid  this 
the  sea-insurer,  it  will  ever  puzzle  the 
whole  ship's  crew  to  conjecture  how 
they  came  there  together.  Gerard 
admits  we  cannot  paint  what  we  have 
not  seen,  and  by  example  rather  con- 
demns his  own  recommendations. 
Fewer  have  seen  Castor  and  Pollux, 
than  have  seen  a  lion,  and  he  says 
men  cannot  paint  what  they  have  not 
seen.  "  As  was  the  case  of  a  certain 
Westphalian,  who,  representing  Daniel 
in  the  lions'  den,  and  having  never 
seen  a  lion,  he  painted  hogs  instead  of 
lions,  and  wrote  underneath,  *  These 
should  be  lions.' " 

By  this  time,  Eusebius,  you  ought 
to  know  how  to  sit,  if  you  have  not 
made  up  your  mind  not  to  sit  at  all. 
You  need  not,  however,  be  much 
alarmed  about  the  emblems — modern 
masters  cut  all  that  matter  short. 
They  won't  throw  in  any  superfluous 
work,  you  may  be  sure  of  that,  unless 
you  should  sit  to  Landseer,  and  he 
will  paint  your  dog,  and  throw  in 
your  superfluous  self  for  nothing.  You 
would  be  like  Mercury  with  the  sta- 
tuary, mortified  to  find  his  own  image 
thrown  into  the  bargain. 

Besides  your  own  defects,  you  have 
to  encounter  the  painter's.  His  un- 
steady, uncertain  hand,  may  add  an 
inch  to  your  nose  before  you  are  aware 
of  it.  It  is  quite  notorious  that  few 
painters  paint  both  eyes  of  the  same 
size ;  and  after  your  utmost  efforts  to 
look  straight  in  his  face,  he  may  make 
you  squint  for  ever,  and  not  see  that  he 
has  done  so.  Unless  he  be  himself  a 
sensible  man,  he  will  be  sure  to  make 
you  look  like  a  fool.  Then,  what  is 
like  to-day  will  be  unlike  to-morrow. 
His  megillups  will  change,  so  that 
in  six  months  you  may  look  like  a 
copper  Indian ;  or  the  colours  may 
fade,  and  leave  you  the  ghost  of  what 
you  were.  Again,  he  may  paint  you 
lamentably  like,  odiously  like,  yet 
give  you  a  sinister  expression,  or  at 
feast  an  unpleasant  one.  Then,  if  you 
remonstrate,  he  is  offended ;  if  you 
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refuse  to  take  it,  he  writes  you  word 
that  if  not  paid  for  and  removed  by 
next  Tuesday,  he  will  add  a  tail  to  it, 
and  dispose  of  it  to  Mr  Polito.  Did 
not  Hogarth  do  something  of  this 
kind  ?  If  he  please  himself  he  may 
not  satisfy  you,  and  if  you  are  satis- 
fied, none  of  your  friends  are,  who 
take  an  opportunity  of  the  portrait  to 
say  sarcastic  things  of  you.  For  in 
that  respect  you  may  be  most  like 
your  picture,  or  it  most  like  you,  for 
every  body  will  have  some  fault  to 
find  with  it.  Why,  don't  you  remem- 
ber but  last  year  some  friends  poked 
out  the  eye  from  a  portrait,  even  after 
it  had  been  on  the  exhibition  walls. 
Then,  what  with  the  cleaning  and 
varnishing,  you  have  to  go  through 
as  many  disorders  as  when  you  were 
a  child.  You  will  have  the  picture- 
cleaner's  measles.  It  was  not  long 
ago,  I  saw  a  picture  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary state ;  and,  on  enquiry,  I 
found  that  the  cook  of  the  house  had 
rubbed  it  over  with  fat  of  bacon  to 
make  it  bear  out,  and  that  she  had 
learned  it  at  a  great  house,  where 
there  is  a  fine  collection,  which  are 
thus  bacon'd  twice  every  year.  You 
are  sure  not  to  keep  even  your  pre- 
sent good  looks,  but  will  become 
smoked  and  dirty.  Then  must  you  be 
cleaned,  and  there  is  an  even  chance 
that  in  doing  it  they  put  out  at  least 
one  of  your  eyes,  (I  saw  both  eyes 
taken  out  of  a  Correggio,)  and  the 
new  one  to  be  put  in  will  never  match 
the  other.  The  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to,  are  nothing  to  the  ills  its  represen- 
tative is  heir  to.  At  best,  the  very 
change  of  fashion  in  dress  will  make 
3'ou  look  quizzical  in  a  few  years. 
For  you  are  going  to  sit  when  dress 
is  most  unbecoming,  and  it  is  only  by 
custom  that  the  eye  is  reconciled  to 
it,  so  that  all  the  painted  present  ge- 
neration must  look  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity.  Don't  have  your 
name  put  on  the  canvass ;  then  you 
may  console  yourself  that,  in  all  these 
mortal  chances  and  changes,  whatever 
happens  to  it,  you  will  not  be  known. 
I  have  one  before  me  now  with  the 
name  and  all  particulars  in  large  gilt 
letters.  Happily  this  ostentation  is 
out ;  you  may  therefore  hope,  when 
the  evil  day  conies,  fallere,  to  escape 
notice.  I  hope  the  painter  will  give 
you  that  bold  audacious  look  which 
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may  stare  the  beholder  in  the  face, 
and  deny  your  own  identity ;  no  small 
advantage,  for  doubtless  the  a  a^^a,ra, 
Xyy?*"  of  Bellerophou  was  but  his 
portrait,  which,  by  a  hang -look 
expression,  intimated  death.  Your 
painter  may  be  ignorant  of  phreno- 
logy, and,  without  knowing  it,  may 
give  you  some  detestable  bumps ;  and 
your  picture  may  be  borrowed  to  lec- 
ture upon,  at  inns  and  institutions, 
and  anecdotes  rummaged  up  or  forged, 
to  match  the  painter's  doing — the 
bumps  he  has  given  you. 

You  must  not,  however,  on  this  ac- 
count, think  too  ill  of  the  poor  painter. 
He  is  subject  to  human  infirmities — 
so  are  you — and  his  hand  and  eye  are 
not  always  in  tune.  He  has,  too,  to 
deal  with  all  sorts  of  people — many 
difficult  enough  to  please.  You  know 
the  fable  of  the  painter  who  would 
please  every  body,  and  pleased  no- 
body. You  sitters  are  a  whimsical 
set,  and  most  provokingly  shift  your 
features  and  position,  and  always  ex- 
pect miracles,  at  a  moment,  too ;  you 
are  here  to-day,  and  must  be  off  to- 
morrow. It  is  nothing  to  you  that 
paint  won't  dry  for  you,  so  even  that 
must  be  forced,  and  you  are  rather 
varnished  in  than  painted,  and  no 
wonder  if  your  faces  go  to  pieces,  and 
you  become  mealy  almost  as  soon 
as  you  have  had  the  life's  blood  in 
you,  and  that  with  the  best  carmine. 
And  often  you  take  upon  yourselves 
to  tell  the  painter  what  to  do,  as  if 
you  knew  yourselves  better  than  he, 
though  he  has  been  staring  at  nothing 
but  you  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time, 
perhaps.  You  ask  him,  too,  perpetu- 
ally what  feature  he  is  now  doing, 
that  you  may  call  up  a  look.  You 
screw  up  your  mouths,  and  try  to  put 
all  the  shine  you  can  into  your  eyes, 
till,  from  continual  effort,  they  look 
like  those  of  a  shotten  herring ;  and 
yet  you  expect  all  to  be  like  what  you 
are  in  your  ordinary  way.  After  he 
has  begun  to  paint  your  hair,  you 
throw  it  about  with  your  hands  in  all 
directions  but  the  right,  and  all  his 
work  is  to  begin  over  again.  You 
have  no  notion  how  ignorant  of  your- 
selves you  are.  I  happened  to  call, 
some  time  since,  upon  a  painter  with 
whom  I  am  on  intimate  terms.  I 
found  him  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  and 
quite  alone.  "  What  is  the  matter  ?  " 
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said  I.  "  Matter ! "  replied  he ;  "  why, 
here  has  Mr  B.  been  sitting  to  me 
these  four  days  following,  and  at  last, 
about  half  an  hour  ago,  he,  sitting  in 
that  chair,  puts  up  his  hand  to  me, 
thus,  with  4  Stop  a  moment,  Mr 
Painter;  I  don't  know  whether  you 
have  noticed  it  or  not,  but  it  is  right 
that  I  should  tell  you  that  I  have  a 
slight  cast  in  my  eye.'  You  know  Mr 
B.,  a  worthy  good  man,  but  he  has 
the  very  worst  gimlet  eye  I  ever  be- 
held." Yes,  and  only  slightly  knew 
it,  Eusebius.  And  I  have  to  say,  he 
thought  his  defect  wondrously  exag- 
gerated, when,  for  the  first  time,  he 
saw  it  on  canvass  ;  and  perhaps  all  his 
family  noticed  it  there,  whom  custom 
had  reconciled  into  but  little  observa- 
tion of  it,  and  the  painter  was  con- 
sidered no  friend  of  the  family.  For 
the  poor  artist  is  expected  to  please 
all  down  to  the  youngest  child,  and 
perhaps  that  one  most,  for  she  often 
rules  the  rest.  And  people  do  not  too 
much  consider  the  feelings  of  painters. 
I  knew  an-  artist,  a  great  humourist, 
who  spent  much  time  at  the  court  at 
Lisbon.  He  had  to  paint  a  child,  I 
believe  the  Prince  of  the  Brazils.  I 
remember,  as  if  I  saw  him  act  the 
scene  but  yesterday,  and  it  is  many 
years  ago.  Well,  the  maid  of  honour, 
or  whatever  was  her  title,  brought 
the  child  into  the  room,  and  remained 
some  time,  but  at  length  left  him 
alone  with  the  painter.  When  he 
found  himself  only  in  this  company, 
his  pride  took  the  alarm.  He  put  on 
great  airs,  frowned,  pouted,  looked 
disdainful,  superbly  swelling,  and  got 
off  the  chair,  retreating  slowly,  scorn- 
fully. The  artist,  who  was  a  great 
mimic,  imitated  his  every  gesture, 
and,  with  some  extravagance,  frown- 
ed as  he  frowned,  swelled  as  he  swell- 
ed, blew  out  his  breath  as  the  child 
did,  advanced  as  he  retreated,  till  the 
child  at  length  found  himself  pinned 
in  the  comer,  at  which  the  artist  put 
on  such  a  ridiculous  expression,  that 
risible  nature  could  stand  it  no  longer; 
pride  was  conquered  by  humour,  and 
from  that  hour  they  were  on  the 
most  familiar  terms.  It  was  not  an 
ill-done  thing  of  our  Henry  VIII.  when 
he  made  one  of  his  noble  courtiers 
apologize  to  Holbein  for  some  slight, 
bidding  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  know 
that  he  could  make  a  hundred  such 
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as  he,  but  it  was  past  his  power  to 
make  a  Holbein.  And  you  knoAv  how 
a  great  monarch  picked  up  Titian's 
pencil  which  had  fallen.  How  greatly 
did  Alexander  honour  Apelles,  in  that 
he  would  suffer  none  else  to  paint  his 
portrait.  And  when  the  painter,  by 
drawing  his  Campaspe,  fell  in  love  with 
her,  he  presented  her  to  him.  It  is  a 
bad  policy,  Eusebius,  to  put  slights 
upon  these  men — and  it  is  more,  it  is 
ungenerous ;  they  may  revenge  them- 
selves upon  you  whenever  they  please, 
and  give  you  a  black  eye  too,  that 
will  never  get  right  again.  They  can, 
in  effigy,  put  every  limb  out  of  joint ; 
and  you  being  no  anatomist,  may  only 
see  that  you  look  ill,  and  know  not 
where  you  are  wrong.  All  you  sitters 
expect  to  be  flattered,  and  very  little 
flattery  do  you  bestow.  Perversely, 
you  won't  even  see  your  own  like- 
nesses. Take,  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing scene,  which  I  had  from  a  mi- 
niature painter : — A  man  upwards  of 
forty  years  of  age,  had  been  sitting  to 
him — one  of  as  little  pretensions  as  you 
can  well  imagine;  you  would  have 
thought  it  impossible  that  he  could 
have  had  an  homoeopathic  proportion 
of  vanity — of  personal  vanity  at  least ; 
but  it  turned  out  otherwise.  He 
was  described  as  a  greasy  bilious  man, 
with  a  peculiarly  conventicle  aspect — 
that  is,  one  that  affects  a  union  of 
gravity  and  love.  "Well,  sir,"  said  the 
painter,  "  that  will  do — I  think  I  have 
been  very  fortunate  in  your  likeness." 
The  man  looks  at  it,  and  says  nothing, 
puts  on  an  expression  of  disappoint- 
ment. "What !  don't  you  think  it  like, 
sir?  "  says  the  artist.  "  Why — ye-ee-s, 

it  is  li-i-ke — but "     "  But  what, 

sir? — I  think  it  exactly  like.  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  where  it  is  not 
like  ?  "  "  Why,  I'd  rather  you  should 
find  it  out  yourself.  Have  the  good- 
ness to  look  at  me." —  And  here 
my  friend  the  painter  declared,  that 
he  put  on  a  most  detestably  affected 
grin  of  amiability. — u  Well,  sir,  upon 
my  word,  I  don't  see  any  fault  at  all ; 
it  seems  to  me  as  like  as  it  can  be ;  I 
wish  you'd  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me 
what  you  mean."  "  Oh,  sir,  I'd 
rather  not — I'd  rather  you  should  find 
it  out  yourself — look  again."  u  I  can't 
see  any  difference,  sir ;  so  if  you  don't 
tell  me,  it  can't  be  altered."  "  Well, 
then,  with  reluctance,  if  I  must  tell 


you,  I  don't  think  you  have  given  my 
sweet  expression  about  the  eyes."  Oh, 
Eusebius,  Eusebius,  what  a  mock  you 
would  have  made  of  that  man ;  you 
would  have  flouted  his  vanity  about 
his  ears  for  him  gloriously ;  I  would 
have  given  a  crown  to  have  had  him 
sit  to  you,  and  you  should  have  let  me 
be  by,  to  attend  your  colours.  How  we 
would  have  bedaubed  the  fellow  be- 
fore he  had  left  the  room,  with  his 
sweet  eyes !  But  there,  your  patient 
painter  must  endure  all  that,  and  not 
give  a  hint  that  he  disagrees  in  the 
opinion ;  or  if  he  speak  his  mind  on 
the  occasion,  he  may  as  well  quit  the 
town,  for  under  the  influence  of  those 
sweet  eyes,  nor  man,  woman,  nor 
child,  will  come  to  sit  to  him.  And 
consider,  Eusebius,  their  misery  in 
having  such  sitters  at  all.  They  are 
not  Apollos,  and  Venuses,  nor  Ado- 
nises, that  knock  at  painters'  doors. 
Not  one  in  a  hundred  has  even  a  to- 
lerably pleasant  face.  I  certainly 
once  knew  a  rough -dealing  artist,  who 
told  a  gentleman  very  plainly — "  Sir, 
I  do  not  paint  remarkably  ugly  peo- 
ple." But  he  came  to  no  good.  Not 
but  that  a  clever  fellow  might  do 
something  of  this  kind  with  manage- 
ment, with  good  effect ;  get  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  painter  of  "  beau- 
ties," with  a  little  skill,  make  beauties 
of  every  body,  and  stoutly  maintain 
that  he  never  will  have  any  others  sit 
to  him.  I  am  not  quite  certain,  that 
something  of  this  kind  has  been  prac- 
tised, or  I  do  not  think  I  should  have 
the  art  to  invent  it.  All  those  who 
sit  during  a  courtship,  to  present  their 
portraits  as  lovers,  I  look  upon  it 
come  as  professed  cheats,  and  mean 
to  be  most  egregiously  flattered ;  and 
if  the  thing  succeeds  through  the  pain- 
ter's skill,  within  six  months  after  the 
marriage,  he,  the  painter,  is  called  the 
cheat,  and  the  portrait  not  in  the 
least  like.  So  easy  is  it  to  get  out  of 
repute,  by  doing  your  best  to  please 
them  with  a  little  flattery.  You  will 
never  get  into  a  book  of  beauty,  Euse- 
bius. Hitherto,  the  list  runs  in  the 
female  line.  The  male  will  soon  come 
in,  depend  upon  it. 

Have  a  little  pity  upon  the  poor 
artist,  who  would,  but  cannot,  flatter 
— who  is  conscious  of  his  inability  to 
put  in  those  blandishments  that  shall 
give  a  grace  to  ugliness — from  whose 
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hand  unmitigated  ugliness  becomes 
uglier— who,  at  length,  driven  from 
towns,  where  people  begin  to  see  this, 
as  a  dauber,  takes  refuge  among  the 
farm  houses;  at  first  paints  the  far- 
mers and  their  wives,  their  ugly  faces 
stretching  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
frames,  and  is  at  last  reduced  to  paint 
the  favourite  cow,  or  the  fat  ox — the 
prodigal  (alas !  no ;  the  simply  mi- 
serable, in  mistaking  his  profession) 
feeding  the  swine,  and  with  them,  and 
they  not  over-proud  of  his  doings. 
Then  there  is  another  poor,  self-de- 
luded character  among  the  tribe.  I 
have  the  man  in  my  eye  at  this  mo- 
ment. It  is  not  long  since  I  paid  him 
a  visit  to  see  a  great  historical  com- 
position, which  I  had  been  requested 
to  look  at.  It  was  the  most  miser- 
able of  all  miserable  daubs ;  yet  so 
conspicuously  set  off  with  colours  and 
hardness,  that  the  eye  could  not  escape 
it.  It  was  a  most  determined  eye- 
sore. The  quiet,  the  modest  demean- 
our of  the  young  man  at  first  deceived 
me ;  I  ventured  to  find  some  trifling 
fault.  The  artist  was  up — still  his 
manner"  was  quiet  —  somewhat,  in 
truth,  contemptuously  so ;  but,  as  for 
modesty,  I  doubt  not  he  was  modest 
in  every  other  matter  relating  to  him- 
self;  but,  in  art,  he  as  calmly  talked 
of  himself,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raf- 
faelle,  as  a  trio — that  two  had  obtained 
immortality  of  fame,  and  that  he 
sought  the  same,  and,  he  trusted,  by 
the  same  means,  and  believed  with 
similar  powers :  as  calmly  did  he  speak 
in  this  manner,  as  if  it  were  a  thing 
long  settled  in  his  own  mind  and  in 
fate — and  in  the  manner  of  an  indul- 
gent communication.  He  lamented 
the  lack  of  taste  and  knowledge  in  the 
world ;  that  so  little  was  real  art  ap- 
preciated, that  he  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  drudgery  of  portrait.  Sub- 
mit!— and  such  portraits.  Poor  fel- 
low !  how  long  will  he  get  sitters  to 
submit  ?  I  have  recently  heard  the  fate 
of  one  of  his  great  compositions.  He 
had  persuaded  the  vicar  and  church- 
wardens of  a  parish  to  accept  a  pic- 
ture. He  attended  the  putting  it  up. 
It  was  a  fine  old  church.  With  the 
quietest  conceit,  he  had  a  fine  east 
window  blocked  up  to  receive  the 
picture — had  the  tables  of  Command- 
ments mutilated,  and  thrust  up  in  a 
comer — damaged  the  wall  to  give 
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effect  to  the  picture — and  really  be- 
lieved that  he  was  conferring  an  ho- 
nour and  benefit  upon  the  parishioners 
and  the  county.  Soon,  however,  men 
of  better  taste  and  sense  began  to  cry 
out.  The  incumbent  died.  His  suc- 
cessor related  to  me  the  shocking  oc- 
currence of  the  picture.  He  had  it 
removed,  and  the  damage  done  to  the 
edifice  repaired.  And  what  became 
of  the  grand  historical  ?  The  church- 
warden alone,  who,  in  the  pride  of  his 
heart  and  ignorance,  had  paid  the 
poor  artist  for  the  colours,  gladly  took 
the  picture.  His  account  of  it  was, 
that  it  was  so  powerful  in  his  small 
room,  as  to  affect  several  ladies  to 
tears — and  that  he  had  covered  it  with 
a  thin  gauze,  to  keep  down  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  sentiment;  for  it  was  too 
affecting.  Now,  here  is  a  man,  who, 
if  you  should  happen  to  sit  to  him, 
will  think  it  the  greatest  condescen- 
sion to  take  your  picture,  and  will 
paint  you  such  as  you  never  would 
wish  to  be  seen  or  known.  There  is 
a  predilection  now  for  schools  of  de- 
sign; and  the  world  will  teem  with 
these  poor  creatures. 

Many  there  are,  however,  who, 
having  considerable  ability,  have 
much  to  struggle  against — who  love 
the  profession  of  art,  and  with  that 
unaccountable  giving  themselves  up 
to  it,  are  quite  unfit  for  any  other 
occupation  in  life,  yet,  from  adverse 
circumstances — ill  health,  strange  tem- 
peraments— do  not  succeed.  Many 
years  ago,  I  knew  a  very  interesting 
young  man,  and  a  very  industrious 
one,  too,  of  very  considerable  ability 
as  a  painter,  but  not,  at  that  time,  of 
portraits.  While  hard  at  work,  getting 
just  enough  to  live  by,  he  was  seized 
with  an  illness  that  threatened  rapid 
consumption.  The  kind  physician 
who  gratuitously  visited  him,  told 
him  one  day — u  You  cannot  live 
here.  I  do  not  say  that  you  have  a 
year  of  safety  in  this  climate,  or  a 
month  of  safety,  but  you  have  not 
weeks.  You  must  instantly  go  to  a 
warmer  climate."  Ill,  and  without 
menns,  beyond  the  few  pounds  he 
could  gather  from  his  hasty  breaking- 
up,  he  had  courage  to  look  on  the 
cheerful  side  of  things,  and  went  oif 
in  the  first  vessel  to  the  West  Indies. 
I  saw  him  afterwards.  He  gave  me 
a  history  of  his  adventures.  He  went 
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from  island  to  island — became  por- 
trait-painter— a  painter  of  scenes — of 
any  thing  that  might  offer ;  by  good 
conduct,  urbanity,  gentleness,  and  in- 
dustry, was  respected,  liked,  and  pa- 
tronized;  lived,  and  sent  home  a  thou- 
sand pounds  or  two — came  to  Eng- 
land to  see  his  friends  for  a  few  months. 
I  saw  him  on  his  way  to  them.  He 
was  then  in  health  and  spirits — told 
me  the  many  events  of  the  few  years 
— and  in  six  weeks  the  climate  killed 
him.  But  the  anecdote  of  his  turning 
portrait-painter  is  what  I  have  to  tell. 
On  the  passage,  they  touched  at  one 
of  the  islands,  and  he  found  but  very 
little  money  in  his  pocket ;  and,  while 
others  went  off  to  hotels,  or  estates  of 
friends,  he  went  his  way  quietly  to 
seek  out  cheap  lodgings.  He  found 
such,  which  the  good  woman  told 
him  he  could  have  in  three  hours. 
He  afterwards  learned  that  she  waited 
that  time  for  the  then  tenant  to  die  in 
the  bed  which  he  was  to  occupy.  Walk- 
ing away  to  pass  the  time,  he  met 
some  of  his  fellow  passengers,  who 
asked  him  if  he  had  been  to  see  the 
governor.  He  had  not.  They  told 
him  it  was  necessary  he  should  go.  So 
thither  he  went.  Now,  the  governor 
asked  him,  "  What  brought  him  out  to 
the  West  Indies  ?  "  He  replied,  that 
he  came  as  an  artist.  "  An  artist!" 
said  the  governor.  u  That  is  a  novelty 
indeed.  Have  you  any  specimens? 
I  should  like  to  see  them."  Now, 
among  his  things,  he  had  a  miniature 
of  himself,  painted  by  a  man  who  at- 
tained eminence  in  the  profession, 
and  whom  I  knew  well.  Here,  with 
an  ingenuousness  characteristic  of  the 
man,  he  acknowledged  to  me  how, 
starvation  staring  him  in  the  face,  he 
stared  in  the  governor's ;  and  the  go- 
vernor being  rather  a  hard-featured 
man,  whose  likeness,  though  he  had 
never  taken  a  portrait,  he  thought  he 
could  hit ;  when  the  governor  ad- 
mired the  miniature,  and  asked  him, 
"If  it  was  his?"  he  did  not  resist 
the  temptation,  and  said,  "  Yes." 
Upon  which  the  governor  sat  to  him. 
Then  others  sat  to  him;  and  so  he 
left  the  island,  with  a  replenished 
purse,  and  from  that  time  became  a 
portrait-painter.  If  the  poor  fellow 
had  been  the  veriest  dauber,  you, 
Eusebius,  would  have  sat  to  him 
twenty  times  over,  and  have  told  all 
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the  country  round  quite  as  great  a  fib 
as  he  did  -the  governor,  that  he  was  a 
very  Raffaelle  in  outline,  and  Titian  in 
colouring.  And  what  shall  the  "  re- 
cording angel"  do?  Poor  fellow!  he 
had  no  conceit. 

But  you,  Eusebius,  need  not  trust 
or  give  your  countenance,  in  the  way 
of  the  art  to  any  man  because  you 
like  his  history  or  his  manners.  A 
thing  you  are  very  likely  to  do  in  spite 
of  this  advice,  though  you  multiply 
portraits  for  "  Saracen's  Heads." 

Foolish  artists  themselves,  who  af- 
fect to  talk  of  the  great  style,  and  set 
themselves  up  as  geniuses,  speak 
slightingly  of  portrait  -  painting,  as 
degrading — as  pandering  to  vanity, 
&c.  I  verily  believe,  that  half  this 
common  cant  arose  from  jealousy  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Degradation 
indeed ! — as  if  Kaffaelle  and  Titian,  and 
Vandyk  and  Reynolds,  degraded  the 
art,  or  were  degraded  by  their  prac- 
tice ;  and  as  to  pandering  to  vanity — 
view  it  in  another  light,  and  it  is  feed- 
ing affection. 

I  knew  a  painter,  who  honourably 
refused  to  paint  a  lady's  picture,  when 
he  waited  upon  her  on  purpose,  sent 
by  some  injudicious  friends  to  take 
her  portrait  in  her  last  days.  She  had 
been  a  woman  of  great  celebrity — she 
received  the  painter — but,  with  a 
weakness,  pointed  first  to  one  side  of 
the  room  where  were  portraits  of 
earls  and  bishops,  saying,  "  these  are 
or  were  all  my  particular  friends  " — 
and  then  to  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
to  a  well  filled  library — "  and  these 
are  all  my  works."  "Now,"  said  the 
painter  to  me,  "  I  did  not  think  it  fail- 
to  her  reputation  to  take  her  portrait 
— and  she  had  had  many  taken  at  bet- 
ter times."  Here  was  one  who  would 
not  pander  to  vanity.  After  all,  it  is 
astonishing  how  few  flattering  paint- 
ers there  have  been.  Even  he  who 
made  Venus,  Minerva,  and  Juno, 
starting  with  astonishment  at  the  pre- 
sence of  Queen  Elizabeth,  certainly 
made  her  by  far  the  ugliest  of  the  quar- 
tette. You  may  see  the  picture  at 
Hampton  Court.  She  must  have  been 
difficult  to  please,  for  she  insisted  up- 
on being  painted  without  shadow. 
"Glorious  Gloriana"  was  to  be  the 
sun  of  female  beauty.  She  is  quite 
as  well  as  some  in  "  The  Book."  For 
modem  "beauty"  manufacturers  make 
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beauty  to  consist  in  silliness  or  senti- 
mentality. 

Do  you  believe  in  the  story  of  the 
origin  of  portrait— the  Grecian  maid 
and  her  lover?  I  cannot — for  I  have 
often  tried  my  hand,  and  such  frights 
were  the  result,  that  it  would  have 
been  a  cure  for  love. 

For  lack  of  the  art  of  portrait- 
painting,  we  have  really  no  idea  what 
mankind  were  like  before  the  time  of 
our  Eighth  Harry.  What  we  see 
could  not  possibly  be  likenesses,  be- 
cause they  are  not  humanity.  But  in 
Holbein's  heads,  such  as  the  royal 
collection,  published  by  Chamber- 
laine,  we  begin  to  see  what  men  and 
women  were.  What  our  early  Henrys 
and  Edwards  were :  what  the  court  or 
the  people  were,  we  cannot  know ;  they 
are  buried  in  the  night  of  art,  like  the 
brave  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Agamemnon.  Perhaps  it  is  quite  as 
well — "  omne  ignotum  pro  mirifico" 
— and  who  would  lose  the  pleasure 
of  wonder  and  conjecture,  with  all 
its  imaginary  phantasmagoria?  We 
might  have  a  mesmeric  coma  that 
might  put  us  in  possession  of  the  past, 
if  it  can  of  the  future — and  gratify 
curiosity  wofully  at  the  expense  of 
what  is  more  valuable  than  that  kind 
of  truth.  A  mesmeric  painter  may 
take  the  portrait  of  Helen  of  Troy,  and 
you  may  knock  at  your  twenty  neigh- 
bours' doors,  and  find  perhaps  a 
greater  beauty,  especially  if  chronolo- 
gy be  trusted  as  to  her  age  at  the  Tro- 
jan war.  Would  you  like  to  see  a  ve- 
ritable portrait  of  Angelica — or  of  your 
Orlando  in  his  madness  ? 

The  great  portrait-painter — the  sun, 
in  his  diurnal  course  all  over  the 
world,  may  be,  for  aught  we  know, 
photographing  mankind,  and  register- 
ing us,  too ;  and,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  specimens  we  do  see,  the 
collection  cannot  be  very  flattering. 
Who  dares  call  the  sun  a  flatterer  ? 

"...  Solem  quis  dicere  falsum 

Audeat  ? " 

At  the  very  moment  that  you  are 
sitting  to  your  man,  to  be  set  off  with 
smirk  and  smile  and  the  graces  of  art, 
you  are  perhaps  making  a  most  for- 
midable impression  elsewhere.  You 
would  not  like  to 
"  Look  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this." 

Some  poor  country  people  have  an 


unaccountable  dislike  to  having  their 
portraits  taken.  Savages  think  them 
second  selves,  and  that  may  be  be- 
witched and  punished;  possibly  some- 
thing of  this  feeling  may  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dislike.  I  was  once 
sketching  in  a  country  village,  and  an 
old  woman  went  by,  and  I  put  her 
into  the  picture.  Some,  looking  oVer 
me,  called  out  to  her  that  her  likeness 
was  taken.  She  cried,  because  she 
had  not  her  best  cap  and  gown  on.  I 
was  once  positively  driven  from  a 
cottage  door,  because  a  woman  thought 
I  was  "  taking  her  off."  I  know  not 
but  that  it  was  a  commendable  wish 
in  the  old  woman  to  appear  decent 
before  the  world,  and  so  might  have 
been  the  fine  lady's  wish — 

"  Betty,  put  on  a  little  red, 
One  surely  need  not  look  a  fright  when 
dead." 

We  choose  to  be  satirical,  and  call  it 
vanity;  but  put  both  anecdotes  into 
tolerably  good  grave  Latin,  and  name 
them  Portia  and  Lucretia,  and  we 
should  have  as  fine  a  sentiment  as  the 
boasted  one  of  the  hero  endeavouring  to 
fall  decently.  There  may  be  but  little 
difference,  and  that  only  just  what 
we,  in  our  humours,  choose  to  make  it. 
I  am  sure  you,  Eusebius,  will  stand 
up  for  the  old  village  crone,  and  the 
fine  lady,  too.  But  the  fraternity  of 
the  brush,  if  they  do  now  and  then 
promote  vanity,  much  more  commonly 
gratify  affection.  Private  portraits 
seeni  to  me  to  be  things  so  sacred, 
that  they  ought  not  to  survive  the 
immediate  family  or  friends  for  whose 
gratification  they  are  painted.  I  much 
like  the  idea  of  burying  them  at  last. 
I  will  show  you  how  estimable  these 
things  sometimes  are.  You  remember 
a  portrait  I  have — a  gentleman  in  a 
dress  of  blue  and  gold — in  crayon. 
Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  anecdote  re- 
specting him  ?  If  not,  you  shall  have 
it,  as  I  had  it  from  my  father.  If  you 
recollect  the  picture,  you  must  recol- 
lect that  it  is  of  a  very  handsome  man. 
His  horses  took  fright,  the  carriage 
was  overturned,  and  he  was  killed 
upon  the  spot.  The  property  came 
to  my  father.  One  day  an  unknown 
lady,  in  a  handsome  equipage,  stopped 
at  his  door,  and,  in  an  interview  with 
him,  requested  a  portrait  of  this  very 
person,  not  the  one  you  have  seen,  but 
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another  in  oil-colour,  and  of  that  the 
head  only.  My  father  cut  it  out,  and 
gave  it  to  her.  Many,  many  years  after- 
wards it  was  returned  to  him  by  an 
unknown  hand,  with  an  account  of 
the  accident  that  caused  the  death, 
pasted  on  the  back ;  and  it  is  now  in 
my  possession.  The  lady  was  never 
known.  No,  Eusebius,  we  must  not 
deny  portrait-painters,  nor  portrait 
painting.  It  is  the.  line  in  which  we 
excel — and  that  we  have  above  all 
others  patronized,  and  had  great  men 
too  arise  from  our  encouragement — 
Who  are  so  rich  in  Vandyks  as  Ave 
are  ?  And  some  we  have  had  better 
than  the  world  allow  them  to  be — 
Sir  Peter  Lely  was  occasionally  an 
admirable  painter — though  Sir  Joshua 
did  say,  "  we  must  gq  beyond  him 
now."  There  was  Sir  Joshua,  him- 
self, and  Gainsborough — would  that 
either  were  alive  to  take  you,  Euse- 
bius, though  I  were  to  pay  for  the  sit- 
ting. I  think  too,  that  I  should  have 
given  the  preference  to  Gainsborough 
— it  would  have  been  so  true.  Did 
you  ever  see  his  portrait  of  Foote  ? — 
so  unaffected — it  must  be  like.  I  won't 
be  invidious  by  naming  any,  where 
we  have  so  many  able  portrait-paint- 
ers— but  if  you  have  not  fixed  upon 
your  man,  come  to  me,  and  I  will  tell 
half-a-dozen,  and  we  will  go  to  them, 
and  you  shall  judge  for  yourself — and 
if  you  like  miniature,  there  are  those 
who  will  make  what  is  small  great. 
What  wonderful  power  Cooper  had 
in  this  way.  I  recently  had  in  my 
hands  a  wondrous  and  marvellous 
portrait  of  Andrew  Marvell  by  him. 
The  sturdy  honest  Andrew.  This  man 
Cooper,  had  such  wonderful  largeness 
of  style,  of  execution  too,  even  in  his 
highest  finished  small  oil  pictures — 
such  as  in  this  of  Andrew  Marvell. 
We  had  an  age,  certainly,  of  very  bad 
taste,  and  it  was  not  extinct  in  the 
days  of  Sir  Joshua  and  Gainsborough ; 
nay,  sometimes  under  both  of  these, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  was  even  made 
worse.  The  age  of  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses — in  the  case  of  Gains- 
borough, brought  down  to  downright 
rustics.  This,  of  making  the  sitters 
affect  to  be  what  they  were  not,  was 
bad  enough — and  it  was  any  thing 
but  poetical.  But  it  was  infinitely  worse 
in  the  itinerants  of  the  day — and  is 
very  well  ridiculed  by  Goldsmith, 
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who  lived  much  among  painters,  in 
his  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  family  sit- 
ting for  the  family  picture.  We  have 
happily  quite  got  out  of  that  folly. 
But  we  are  getting  into  one  of  most 
unpoetical  pageantry — portrait  like- 
nesses. We  have  not  seen  yet  a  good 
portrait  of  Wellington,  and  the  Queen, 
or  the  Prince  ;  and  if  they  must  send 
their  portraits  to  foreign  courts,  let 
them  be  advised  to  learn,  if  they  know 
not  yet  how,  and  we  are  told  they  do, 
to  paint  them  themselves.  Montaigne 
tells  us,  that  he  was  present  one  day 
at  Bar-le-duc,  when  King  Francis  the 
Second,  for  a  memorial  of  Rene',  King 
of  Sicily,  was  presented  with  a  picture 
the  king  had  drawn  of  himself.  Some 
how  or  other,  kings  and  queens  are 
apt  to  have  too  many  trappings  about 
them ;  and  the  man  is  often  chosen 
to  paint,  who  paints  velvets  and  satins 
best,  and  faces  the  worst.  That  is 
the  reason  we  have  them  so  ill  done ; 
and  even  if  the  faces  are  well  paint- 
ed, they  are  overpowered  by  the 
ostentation  of  the  dress.  NOAV, 
the  Venetian  portrait-painters  con- 
trived to  keep  down  the  glare  of 
all  this  ornament,  to  make  it  even 
more  rich,  but  not  obtruding.  I 
remember  seeing  a  portrait  of  our 
queen,  where,  in  a  large  bonnet,  her 
face  looked  like  a  small  pip  in  the 
midst  of  an  orange.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing,  too,  if  you  could  contrive 
to  spend  a  week  or  so  in  company 
with  your  painter  before  you  sit,  that 
he  may  know  you.  Many  a  charac- 
teristic may  he  lose,  for  want  of  know- 
ing that  it  is  a  characteristic ;  and 
may  give  you  that  in  expression  which 
does  not  belong  to  you,  while  he  may 
miss  u  your  sweet  expression  about 
your  eyes."  He  may  purse  up  your 
large  and  generous  mouth,  because 
you  may  screw  it  for  a  moment  to 
keep  some  ill-timed  conceit  from  bolt- 
ing out,  and,  besides  missing  that 
noble  feature,  may  give  you  an  ex- 
pression of  a  caution  that  is  not  yours. 
A  painter  the  other  day,  as  \  am  as- 
sured, in  a  country  town,  made  a  great 
mistake  in  a  characteristic,  and  it  was 
discovered  by  a  country  farmer.  It 
was  the  portrait  of  a  lawyer — an  at- 
torney, who,  from  humble  preten- 
sions, had  made  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and  enlarged  thereby  his  pretensions, 
but  somehow  or  other  not  very  much 
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enlarged  his  respectability.  To  his 
pretensions  was  added  that  of  having 
his  portrait  put  up  in  the  parlour,  as 
large  as  life.  There  it  is,  very  flashy 
and  very  true — one  hand  in  his  breast, 
the  other  in  his  small-clothes'  pocket. 
It  is  market-day — the  country  clients 
are  called  in — opinions  are  passed — 
the  family  present,  and  all  compli- 
mentary— such  as,  "  Never  saw  such 
a  likeness  in  the  course  of  all  my  born 
days.  As  like  'un  as  he  can  stare." 
"Well,  sure  enough,  there  he  is."  But 
at  last — there  is  one  dissentient ! 
"  'Tairi't  like — not  very — no,  'tam't," 
said  a  heavy  middle-aged  farmer,  with 
rather  a  dry  look,  too,  about  his 
mouth,  and  a  moist  one  at  the  corner 
of  his  eye,  and  who  knew  the  attorney 
well.  All  were  upon  him.  "  Not 
like! — How  not  like?  Say  where  is 
it  not  like  ?  "  "  Why,  don't  you  see," 


said  the  man,  "  he's  got  his  hand  in 
his  breeches'  pocket.  It  would  be  as 
like  again  if  he  had  his  hand  in  any 
other  body's  pocket."  The  family  por- 
trait was  removed,  especially  as,  after 
this,  many  came  on  purpose  to  see  it ; 
and  so  the  attorney  was  lowered  a 
peg,  and  the  farmer  obtained  the  re- 
putation of  a  connoisseur. 

But  it  is  high  time,  Eusebius,  that 
I  should  dismiss  you  and  portrait- 
painting,  or  you  will  think  your  thus 
sitting  to  me  worse  than  sitting  for 
your  picture ;  which  picture,  if  it  be  of 
my  Eusebius  as  I  know  him  and  love 
him,  will  ever  be  a  living  speaking 
likeness,  but  if  it  be  one  but  of  out- 
ward feature  and  resemblance,  it  will 
soon  pass  off  to  make  up  the  accumu- 
lation of  dead  lumber — while  do  you, 
Eusebius,  as  you  are,  vive  valeque. 


MY  FRIEND. 


WOULDST  thou  be  friend  of  mine  ? — 
Thou  must  be  quick  and  bold 

When  the  right  is  to  be  done, 
And  the  truth  is  to  be  told ; 

Wearing  no  friend-like  smile 
When  thine  heart  is  hot  within, 

Making  no  truce  with  fraud  or  guile, 
No  compromise  with  sin. 

Open  of  eye  and  speech, 

Open  of  heart  and  hand, 
Holding  thine  own  but  as  in  trust 

For  thy  great  brother-band. 

Patient  and  stout  to  bear, 
Yet  bearing  not  for  ever ; 

Gentle  to  rule,  and  slow  to  bind, 
Like  lightning  to  deliver ! 

True  to  thy  fatherland, 
True  to  thine  own  true  love ; 

True  to  thine  altar  and  thy  creed, 
And  thy  good  God  above. 
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But  with  no  bigot  scorn 
For  faith  sincere  as  thine, 

Though  less  of  form  attend  the  prayer, 
Or  more  of  pomp  the  shrine ; 

Remembering  Him  who  spake 

The  word  that  cannot  lie, 
4 '  Where  two  or  three  in  my  name  meet 

There  in  the  midst  am  I ! " 

I  bar  thee  not  from  faults — 
God  wot,  it  were  in  vain  ! 

Inalienable  heritage 

Since  that  primeval  slain  ! 

The  wisest  have  been  fools — 
The  surest  stumbled  sore : 

Strive  thou  to  stand — or  fall'n  arise, 
I  ask  thee  not  for  more ! 

This  do,  and  thou  shalt  knit 
Closely  my  heart  to  thine  ; 

Next  the  dear  love  of  God  above, 
Such  Friend  on  earth,  be  mine  ! 

O.  O. 
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THE  LAND  OF  SLAVES. 

"  Le  printemps— le  printemps  I "— Berengcr. 

TWAS  a  sunny  holiday, 

Scene,  Killarney — time,  last  May ; 

In  the  fields  the  rustic  throng, 

Every  linnet  in  full  song, 

Not  a  cloud  to  threaten  rain, 

As  I  walk'd  with  lovely  Jane. 

While  we  wander'd  round  the  bay, 
Came  the  gayest  of  the  gay, 
Pouring  from  a  painted  barge, 
Anchor'd  by  the  flowery  marge  ; 
Sporting  round  its  cliffs  and  caves : — 
Ireland  is  the  land  of  slaves ! 

Next  we  met  an  infant  group, 

Never  was  a  happier  troop ; 

Dancing  o'er  the  primrose  plain. 

u  Joyous  infancy !"  said  Jane ; 

"  Free  from  care  as  winds  and  waves." 

— " No,  my  darling,  these  are  slaves!" 

On  we  walk'd— a  garden  shade 
Show'd  us  matron,  man,  and  maid, 
Laughing,  talking,  all  coquetting, 
"  Here,"  said  Jane,  "  I  see  no  fretting : 
Mammon  makes  but  fools  or  knaves." 
— "  No,  my  darling,  these  are  slaves !" 

On  we  walk'd — we  saw  a  dome, 
Fill'd  with  furious  dupes  of  Komc, 
Ranting  of  the  sword  and  chain. 
"  Let  us  run  away,"  said  Jane  : 
"  How  that  horrid  rebel  raves !" 
— "  No,  my  darling,  these  are  slaves!" 

As  we  ran,  a  monster-crowd 

Stopp'd  us,  uttering  vengeance  loud ; 

Giving  nobles  to  the  halter, 

Cursing  England's  throne  and  altar, 

Brandishing  their  pikes  and  staves. 

"  Love,"  said  Jane,  "  are  all  these  slaves?" 

A/**. 


THE  PRIEST'S  BURIAL. 

HE  is  dead! — he  died  of  a  broken  heart, 

Of  a  frighten'd  soul,  and  a  frenzied  brain : 
He  died— of  playing  a  desperate  part 
For  folly ;  which  others  play'd  for  gain. 
Yet  o'er  his  turf  the  rebels  rave ! 
Be  silent,  wretches! — spare  the  grave! 
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He  is  dead! — bewilder'd,  betray'd,  beguiled; 

Swept  ou  by  faction's  fiery  blast. 
In  its  blood-stain'd  track,  a  fool,  a  child! 
His  doom  is  fix'd — his  lot  is  cast. 

Yet  scowls  by  his  bier  earth's  blackest  knave. 
Be  silent,  wretches ! — spare  the  grave ! 

They  dress'd  the  cold  clay  in  mimic  state, 
And  the  peasants  came  crowding  round ; 
And  many  a  vow  of  revenge  and  hate 
In  that  hour  on  their  souls  was  bound — 
Oh  !  ruthless  creed,  that  never  forgave ! 
Be  silent,  wretches ! — spare  the  grave ! 

They  bore  him  along  by  the  village  road, 

And  they  yell'd  at  the  village  spire  ! 
And  they  laid  him  at  rest  in  his  long  abode, 
In  a  storm  of  revenge  and  ire ; 

And  round  him  their  furious  banners  wave. 
Be  silent,  wretches  ! — spare  the  grave ! 

Then  o'er  him  the  bigot  chant  was  sung, 

And  was  said  the  bigot  prayer, 
And  wild  hearts  with  many  a  thought  were  stung, 
That  left  its  venom  there, 

To  madden  in  many  a  midnight  cave. 
Be  silent,  wretches ! — spare  the  grave ! 

All  is  done ;  he  is  buried — the  crowd  depart, 

He  is  laid  in  his  kindred  clay, 
There,  freed  from  the  torture  that  ate  his  heart, 
He  rests,  till  the  last  great  day. 

O  THOU  !  who  alone  canst  defend  and  save, 
Wake  Ireland  wise  from  this  lowly  grave. 

hluv. 


PRUDENCE. 
"Bide  your  time."— Rebel  Song. 

BIDE  your  time — bide  your  time  ! 
Patience  is  the  true  sublime. 
Heroes,  bottle  up  your  tears ; 
Wait  for  ten,  or  ten  score,  years. 
Shrink  from  blows,  but  rage  in  rhyme  : 
Bide  your  time — bide  your  time  ! 

Bide  your  time — bide  your  time  ! 
Snakes  are  safest  in  their  slime. 
Sages  look  before  they  leap ; 
Heroes,  to  your  hovels  creep.  • 
Christmas  loves  a  pantomime  : 
Bide  your  time — bide  your  time ! 

Bide  your  time — bide  your  time  ! 
"  Shoulder  arms  " — but  never  prime. 
Keep  your  skins  from  Saxon  lead  ; 
Plunder  paupers  for  your  bread. 
Popish  begging  is  no  crime  : 
Bide  your  time — bide 'your  time ! 

A.IUV. 
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WHOEVER  has  travelled  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  or  the  moun- 
tains of  Wales,  must  have  observed 
the  remarkable  difference  which  exists 
between  artificial  plantations,  and 
the  natural  woods  of  the  country. 
Planted  all  at  once,  the  former  grow 
up  of  uniform  height,  and  all  their 
trees  present  nearly  the  same  form  and 
symmetry.  Sown  at  different  periods, 
with  centuries  between  their  growth, 
the  latter  exhibit  every  variety  of  age 
and  form,  from  the  decaying  pa- 
triarchs of  the  forest,  which  have  sur- 
vived the  blasts  of  some  hundred 
years,  to  the  infant  sapling,  which  is 
only  beginning  to  shoot  under  the 
shelter  of  a  projecting  rock  or  stem. 
Nor  is  the  difference  less  remarkable 
in  the  room  which  is  severally  afford- 
ed for  growth,  in  the  artificial  plan- 
tations and  in  the  wilds  of  nature. 
The  larches  or  firs,  in  the  stiff  and 
angular  inclosure,  are  always  crowded 
together ;  and,  if  not  thinned  by  the 
care  of  the  woodman,  will  inevitably 
choke  each  other,  or  shoot  up  thin 
and  unhealthy,  inconsequence  of  their 
close  proximity  to  each  other,  and  the 
dense  mass  of  foliage  which  over- 
shadows the  upper  part  of  the  wood. 
But  no  such  danger  need  be  appre- 
hended in  the  natural  forest.  No. 
woodman  is  called  to  thin  its  deni- 
zens. No  forester's  eye  is  required  to 
tell  which  should  be  left,  and  which 
cut  away,  in  the  vast  array.  In  the 
ceaseless  warfare  of  the  weaker  with 
the  stronger,  the  feeble  plants  are  en- 
tirely destroyed.  In  vain  the  infant 
sapling  attempts  to  contend  with  the 
old  oak,  the  branches  of  which  over- 
shadow its  growth— it  is  speedily 
crushed  in  the  struggle.  Nor  are  the 
means  of  removing  the  useless  remains 
less  effectual.  The  hand  of  nature  in- 
sensibly clears  the  waste  of  its  incum- 
brances ;  the  weakness  of  time  brings 
them  to  the  ground  when  their  allot- 
ted period  is  expired ;  and  youth,  as 
in  the  generations  of  men,  springs  be- 
side the  decay  of  age,  and  finds  ample 
room  for  its  expansion  over  the  fallen 
remains  of  its  paternal  stems. 

The  difference  between  the  artificial 
plantation   and   the   natural   wood, 


illustrates  the  distinction  between  the 
imaginary  communities  which  the  po- 
litical economist  expects  to  see  grow 
up,  in  conformity  with  his  theories, 
and  acting  in  obedience  to  his  dictates, 
and  the  nations  of  flesh  and  blood 
which  exist  around  us,  of  which  we 
form  a  part,  and  which  are  immedi- 
ately affected  by  ill-judged  or  inap- 
plicable measures  of  commercial  regu- 
lation. Nations  were  planted  by  the 
hand  of  nature ;  they  were  not  sown, 
nor  their  place  allotted  by  human  fore- 
sight. They  exist  often  close  to  each 
other,  and  under  apparently  the  same 
physical  circumstances,  under  every 
possible  variety  of  character,  age,  and 
period  of  growth.  The  difference  even 
between  those  ruled  by  the  same  go- 
vernment, and  inhabited  apparently 
by  the  same  race,  is  prodigious.  Who 
could  suppose  that  the  Dutchman, 
methodical,  calculating,  persevering, 
was  next  neighbour  to  the  fiery,  war- 
like, and  impetuous  Frenchman  ?  Or 
that  the  southern  and  western  Irish, 
vehement,  impassioned,  and  volatile, 
came  from  the  same  stock  which  per- 
vades the  whole  west  of  Britain? 
England,  for  centuries  the  abode  of 
industry,  effort,  and  opulence,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same  government,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  same  latitude  as  Ireland, 
where  indolence  is  almost  universal, 
wealth  rare,  and  manufactures  in  ge- 
neral unknown.  Russia,  ignorant, 
united,  and  ever  victorious,  adjoins 
Poland,  weak,  distracted,  and  ever 
vanquished ;  and  Prussia  has  risen 
with  unheard-of  rapidity  in  national 
strength,  and  every  branch  of  indus- 
try, at  the  very  time  when  Spain  was 
fast  relapsing  into  slavery  and  bar- 
barism. 

Familiar  as  these  truths  are  to  all, 
they  seem  to  have  been,  in  an  unac- 
countable manner,  forgotten  by  our 
modern  political  economists ;  and  the 
oblivion  of  them  is  the  principal  cause 
of  the  remarkable  failure  which  has 
attended  the  application  to  practice  of 
all  their  theories.  They  invariably 
forget  the  different  age  of  nations; 
they  overlook  the  essential  difference 
between  communities  with  different  na- 
tional character,  or  in  different  stages 
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of  manufacturing  or  commercial  ad- 
vancement, and  fall  into  the  fatal 
error  of  supposing  that  one  general 
system  is  to  be  readily  embraced  by, 
and  found  applicable  to,  a  cluster  of 
nations  existing  under  every  possible 
variety  of  physical,  social,  and  politi- 
cal circumstances.  Fixing  their  eyes 
upon  their  own  country,  or  rather 
upon  the  peculiar  interest  to  which 
they  belong  in  their  own  country, 
they  reason  as  if  all  mankind  were 
placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  and 
would  be  benefited  by  the  arrange- 
ments which  they  find  advantageous. 
They  forget  that  all  nations  were  not 
planted  at  the  same  time,  nor  in  the 
same  soil ;  that  the  difference  in  their 
age,  the  inequality  in  their  growth, 
the  variety  in  their  texture,  is  as  great 
as  in  the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  seeds 
of  which  have  been  scattered  by  the 
hand  of  nature ;  that  the  incessant  war- 
fare of  thejvveaker  with  the  stronger, 
exists  not  less  in  the  social  than  the 
physical  world ;  and  that  all  systems 
founded  on  the  oblivion  of  that  con- 
tinued contest,  must  ever  be  traversed 
by  the  strongest  of  all  moral  laws — the 
instinct  of  SELF-PRESERVATION. 

We  have  said  that  the  modern 
theories  when  applied  to  practice, 
have,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  failed. 
In  saying  so,  we  have  chiefly  in  view 
the  acknowledged  failure  of  the  stre- 
nuous efforts  made  by  England,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  to  effect  an  in- 
terchange in  the  advantages  of  free 
trade,  and  the  entire  disappointment 
which  has  attended  the  long  estab- 
lishment, on  a  great  scale,  of  the 
reciprocity  system.  To  the  first  we 
shall  advert  in  the  present  paper ;  the 
second  will  furnish  ample  room  for 
reflection  in  another. 

The  abstract  principles  on  which 
the  doctrines  of  free  trade  are  found- 
ed, are  these ;  and  we  put  it  to  the 
warmest  advocates  of  those  principles, 
whether  they  are  not  fairly  stated. 
All  nations  were  not  intended  by 
nature,  nor  are  they  fitted  by  their 
physical  circumstances,  to  excel  in 
the  same  branches  of  industry ;  and 
it  is  the  variety  in  the  production 
which  they  severally  can  bring  to 
maturity,  which  at  once  imposes  the 
necessity  for,  and  occasions  the  profit 
of,  commercial  intercourse.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  so  unwise  as  to  at- 


tempt, either  by  arbitrary  regulations, 
to  create  a  branch  of  industry  in  a 
country  for  which  it  is  not  intended 
by  nature,  or  to  retain  it  in  that 
branch  where  it  is  created  by  forced 
prohibitions.  Banish  all  restrictions, 
therefore,  from  commerce ;  let  every 
nation  apply  itself  to  that  particular 
branch  of  industry  for  which  it  is 
adapted  by  nature,  and  receive  in  ex- 
change the  produce  of  other  countries, 
raised,  in  like  manner,  in  conformity 
with  their  natural  capabilities.  Then 
will  the  industry  of  each  people  be 
turned  into  the  channel  most  advan- 
tageous and  lucrative  to  itself ;  each 
will  enjoy  the  immense  advantage  of 
purchasing  the  commodities  it  requires 
at  the  cheapest  possible  rate;  hope- 
less or  absurd  hot-bed  attempts  to 
force  extraneous  industry  will  cease ; 
and,  in  the  mutual  interchange  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  each,  the  founda- 
tion will  be  laid  of  an  advantageous 
and  durable  commercial  intercourse. 
England,  on  this  principle,  should  not 
attempt  to  raise  wine,  nor  France 
iron  or  cotton  goods ;  but  the  calicoes 
and  hardware  of  Great  Britain  should 
be  exchanged  for  the  wines  and  fruits 
of  France :  both  nations  will  thus  be 
enriched,  and  a  vast  commercial  traffic 
grow  up,  which,  being  founded  on  mu- 
tual interest  and  attended  with  mu- 
tual advantage,  may  be  expected  to 
be  durable,  and  to  extinguish,  in  the 
end,  the  rivalry  of  their  respective 
people,  or  the  jealousy  of  their  several 
governments. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  free  trade ;  and 
it  may  be  admitted  it  wears  at  first 
sight  a  seducing  and  agreeable  aspect. 
Let  us  now  enquire  how  far  experi- 
ence, the  great  test  of  truth,  has  veri- 
fied its  doctrines,  or  demonstrated  its 
practicability.  To  illustrate  this  mat- 
ter, we  shall  have  recourse  to  no  mean 
or  doubtful  authority  ;  we  shall  have 
recource  to  the  statement  of  an  enlight- 
ened but  candid  contemporary,  whose 
advocating  of  a  moderate  system  of 
free  trade  has  excited  no  small  an- 
xiety in  the  British  empire  ;  and 
which  report,  from  the  information 
and  ability  it  displays,  has  assigned 
to  the  present  accomplished  head  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  efforts  made  in  Great  Britain 
to  introduce  a  general  system  of  free 
trade,  especially  within  the  last  three 
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years,  are  thus  enumerated  in  the  Fo- 
reign and  Colonial  Review.'1'' 

"  England,  without  gaining  or  asking 
a  single  boon  from  any  foreign  country, 
has — 

"  1.  Reduced  by  about  one-half  the 
duties  upon  foreign  corn. 

"  2.  By  nearly  the  same  amount,  the 
duties  on  foreign  timber. 

"  3.  Has  removed  her  prohibitions 
against  the  importation  of  cattle  and 
other  animals  for  food,  and  has  fixed 
upon  them  duties,  ranging  on  the  aver- 
age at  about  ten  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  4.  Has  made  flesh  meat  admissible. 

"  5.  Has  reduced  the  duty  on  salt  pro- 
visions for  home  consumption  by  one- 
third,  and  one-half;  and  has  placed  them 
on  a  footing  of  entire  equality  with  the 
British  article  for  the  supply  of  the 
whole  marine  frequenting  her  ports. 

"  Q.  Has  lowered  her  duties  on  vege- 
tables and  seeds  in  general  to  one-half, 
one-sixth,  and  even  one-twelfth  (in  the 
case  of  that  most  important  esculent, 
the  potatoe)  of  what  they  formerly 
were. 

"  7.  Has  made  all  great  articles  of 
manufacture,  except  silk,  which  is  re- 
served for  future  negotiations,  admissi- 
ble at  duties  of  ten,  twelve  and  a  half, 
and  fifteen  per  cent,  and  only  in  some 
few  instances  so  much  as  twenty  per 
cent. 

"  8.  Upon  some  minor  articles  of 
manufacture,  where  our  people  lie  under 
heavy  disadvantages  in  obtaining  the 
raw  material,  and  where  their  habits 
have  been  formed  in  their  particular 
occupation,  wholly  under  the  shelter, 
and  therefore  upon  the  responsibility  of 
the  law,  she  has  retained  duties  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  thirty  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem, but  yet  has  reduced  them  to  rates 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  those 
formerly  charged. 

"9.  In  her  colonies,  she  has  fixed  the 
ordinary  rules  of  differential  duties  upon 
foreign  productions  at  four  and  seven 
per  cent,  with  exceptions  altogether 
trifling  in  amount,  on  which  a  higher 
charge  has  been  laid  for  special  reasons. 

"  10.  She  has  withdrawn  the  prohibi- 
tion to  export  machinery,  except  so  far 
as  regards  the  linen  manufacture,  and 
the  spinning  of  the  yarns  employed  in  it. 

"11.  With  regard  to  many  other  ar- 
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tides,  such  as  butter  and  cheese,  indeed, 
with  regard  to  all  articles  to  which  the 
simple  and  essential  interests  of  the  re- 
venue will  allow  the   same  rules  to  be 
applied— it  has  been  declared  that  they 
are  only  temporarily  exempted  from  the 
operations  of  those  rules  ;  and  it  is  well 
understood,  that  no  time  will  be  allowed 
to  pass,  except  such  as  is  necessary,  be- 
fore the  work  is  completed  ;  and  lastly, 
"  12.  She  has  not  even  excluded  from 
the  benefit  of  these  reductions  the  very 
countries  under  whose  simultaneous  en- 
actments, of  a  hostile  character,  she  is  at 
this  moment  suffering :  these  advantages 
will  be  enjoyed  by  the  tar  and  cordage 
of  Russia  ;  by  the  corn  and  timber,  the 
woollens,  linens,  and  hosiery  of  northern 
Germany  •  by  the  gloves,  the  boots  and 
shoes,  the  light  writing-papers,  the  per- 
fumery, the  corks,  the   straw-hats,  the 
cottons  and  cambrics,  the  dressed  skins, 
the  thrown  silk,  and  even  (from  an  inci- 
dental charge  with  respect  to  the  charge 
of  duty  on  the  bottles)  the  wines  of  France ; 
by  the  salt  provisions,  the  ashes,  the  tur- 
pentine, the  rice,  the  furs  and  skins,  the 
sperm  oil  of  America  ;   and  she  in  par- 
ticular may  expect  to  derive  advantage 
from  the  alteration  in  our  colonial  im- 
port duties  upon  the  great  articles  of 
flour,  salt,  provisions,  fish  and  lumber."  * 
Such  have  been  the  sacrifices  which 
Great  Britain  has  recently  made  in 
order  to  secure  a  system  of  free  com- 
mercial    enterprise     throughout    the 
world.     Let  us  now  enquire  what  re- 
turn she  has  met  with  for  these  con- 
cessions; and  the  recent  occurrences 
in  this  respect  are  detailed  in  the  same 
unexceptionable  authority. 

"  Within  the  last  year,  France  has 
passed  an  ordinance,  doubling  the  duty 
on  linen  yarns  —  a  measure  hostile 
enough,  had  it  been  uniform  in  its  ap- 
plication to  all  countries ;  but,  lest  there 
should  be  any  ambiguity  about  its  mean- 
ing, she  has  actually  left  open  her  Bel- 
gian frontier  to  that  article  at  the  former 
duty,  on  the  condition  that  Belgium 
should  levy  the  high  French  duty  in  her 
custom-houses,  so  as  to  prevent  the  tran- 
sit of  the  British  yarns  through  that  coun- 
try. To  this  disreputable  and  humiliating 
proposal,  Belgium  has  consented.  Again, 
amidst  the  loudest  professions  from  the 
Prussian  government,  of  an  anxiety  to 


*  Foreign  and  Colonial  Review,  Vol.  i.  p.  235. 
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advance  the  relaxation   of  commercial 
restrictions,  that  government   has,  ne- 
vertheless, adopted    a   proceeding   not 
less  hostile  or  mischievous  than  the  mea- 
sure of  France  with   regard   to  linen 
yarns.     The  Congress  of  the  Deputies 
of  the  Zollverein,  at  Stuttgard,  have  in 
a  new  tariff,  which  was  to  take  effect  on 
the  1st  of  January,  besides  some  minor 
alterations  of  an  unfavourable  kind,  de- 
creed, upon   the   proposal    of  Prussia, 
that  goods  mixed  of  cotton  and  wool, 
if   of  more   than  one  colour,  shall  pay 
fifty   thalers    the    centner,    instead    of 
thirty ;  that  is,  instead  of  a  very  high, 
shall  be  liable  to  an  exorbitant,  and,  as 
it  may  prove,  a  prohibitory  duty.  Next, 
America,  as  all  our  readers   must   be 
aware,  has,  after  a  struggle,  passed  a 
tariff,  subverting  altogether  the  arrange- 
ment  established   by   the    Compromise 
Act  of  1833,  and  imposing   upon  the 
various    descriptions    of    manufactured 
goods  rates  of  duty  varying  from  thirty 
to  forty  and  fifty  per  cent  and  upwards, 
which  have  had  the  effect  of  stopping  a 
great  portion  of  the  shipments  of  cotton 
goods  to  that  country  from  Great  Bri- 
tain during  the  past  autumn,  and,  with- 
out doubt,  have  added  greatly  to  the 
distresses  of  our  manufacturing  popula- 
tion.    Besides  these  greater  instances, 
Russia,  according  to  her  wont  in  such 
matters,    and    Spain,    have    published, 
within  the  tast  fifteen  months,  new  ta- 
riffs, of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther they  are  still  worse  than,  or  only 
as  execrably  bad,  as  those  which  they 
succeeded;    but,   in  the   close   rivalry 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  the  latter 
seem,  upon  the  whole,  entitled  to  the 
palm  of  prohibitive  rigour.     And  Por- 
tugal, likewise,  has  augmented  the  duties 
payable  upon  certain  classes  of  her  im- 
ports, by  a  measure  of  the  recent  date 
of  March  1841,  and  by  another  of  last 
year.    In  the  mean  tune,  Spain  has  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Belgium  for  the 
admission  of  her  linens.     And  the  king 
of  Prussia  has  effected  an  arrangement 
with  the  czar,  which,  in  certain  parti- 
culars, secures,  upon  his  own  frontier,  a 
relaxation  of  the  iron  strictness  of  the 
Russian  system.    England  has  concluded 
no  commercial  treaty  with  any  of  these 
powers  ;     and     the     negotiation     with 
France,  which   the   measures   of  Lord 
Palmerston  interrupted  in  1840,  at  tho 
rery  period-  e£  it*  ripeness,  appears  still 


to  slumber — owing,  we  believe,  in  part, 
to  the  prevalence  of  an  anti- Anglican 
feeling  in  that  country,  which,  for  the 
credit  of  common  sense  and  of  human 
nature,  we  trust  will  be  temporary ;  but 
much  more  to  the  high  protective  no- 
tions, and  the  political  activity  and 
influence  of  the  French  manufacturers, 
which  overawe  an  administration  far 
less  strong,  we  regret  to  say,  than  it 
deserves." 

Our  recent  attempts,  therefore,  to 
introduce  a  general  system  of  free 
trade  among  nations  have  proved  a 
signal  failure,  on  the  admission  of  the 
most  enlightened  advocates  for  that 
species  of  policy.  Nor  have  our  ear- 
lier efforts  been  more  successful.  Mr 
Huskisson,  as  it  is  well  known,  intro- 
duced, full  twenty  years  ago,  the  sys- 
tem of  free  trade,  and  repealed  the 
navigation  laws,  in  the  hope  of  mak- 
ing the  Northern  Powers  of  Europe 
more  favourable  to  the  admission  of 
British  manufactures,  and  materially 
reduced  the  duties  on  French  silks, 
watches,  wines,  and  jewellery,  in  the 
hope  that  the  Government  of  that  coun- 
try would  see  the  expedience  of  making 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  duties 
levied  on  our  staple  manufactures  in 
the  French  harbours.  But  after 
twenty  years'  experience  of  these 
concessions  on  our  part,  the  French 
Government  are  so  far  from  evincing 
a  disposition  to  meet  us  with  a  simi- 
lar conciliatory  policy,  that  they  have 
done  just  the  reverse.  Scarce  a  year 
has  elapsed  without  some  additional 
duty  being  imposed  on  our  fabrics  in 
their  harbours  ;  and  the  great  reduc- 
tions contained  in  Sir  E.  Peel's  tariff 
were  immediately  met,  as  already 
noticed,  by  the  imposition  of  an  addi- 
tional and  very  heavy  duty  on  British 
linens.  Nay,  so  far  has  the  free  trade 
system  been  from  enlarging  the  mar- 
ket for  our  manufactures  in  Europe, 
that  after  twenty  years'  experience 
of  its  effects,  and  an  increase  over 
Europe  generally  of  fully  a  third  in 
numbers,  and  at  least  a  half  in  wealth, 
it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  our  ex- 
ports to  the  European  States  are  less 
than  they  were  forty  years  ago.  ' '  That 
part  of  our  commerce,"  says  Mr  Por- 
ter, himself  a  decided  free  trader, 
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"  which,  being  carried  on  with  the 
rich  and  civilized  inhabitants  of 
European  nations,  should  present  the 
greatest  field  for  extension,  will  be 
seen  to  have  fallen  off  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  The  annual  average  exports 
to  the  whole  of  Europe  were  less  in 
value  by  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  on  an 
average  of  five  years,  from  1832  to 
1836,  than  they  were  during  the  five 
years  that  followed  the  close  of  the  war ; 
and  it  affords  strong  evidence  of  the 
unsatisfactory  footing  on  which  our 
trading  regulations  with  Europe  are 
established,  that  our  exports  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  which,  with 
their  population  of  12,000,000,  (in 
1837,)  are  situated  3000  miles  from 
us  across  the  Atlantic,  have  amounted 
to  more  than  half  the  sum  of  our  ship- 
ments to  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  a 
population  fifteen  times  as  great  as 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  with  an  abundance  of  produc- 
tions suited  to  our  wants,  which  they 
are  naturally  desirous  of  exchanging 
for  the  produce  of  our  mines  and 
looms."  * 

This  was  written  by  Mr  Porter  in 
1837 ;  but  while  subsequent  times 
have  evinced  an  increased  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  this  country  to  extend  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  they  have 
been  met  by  such  increased  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  European 
governments  to  resist  the  system,  and 
adhere  more  rigorously  to  their  pro- 
tecting policy,  that  the  disproportion 
is  now  universal,  and  is  every  day  be- 


coming more  remarkable.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  show  that  our  ex- 
ports to  Europe,  notwithstanding  our 
twelve  reciprocity  treaties  with  its 
maritime  powers,  and  unceasing  ef- 
forts to  give  a  practical  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  are 
stationary  or  declining.! 

In  one  particular  instance,  the  en- 
tire failure  of  the  free  trade  system  to 
procure  any  corresponding  return  from 
the  very  continental  states  whose  har- 
bours it  was  chiefly  intended  to  open, 
has  been  singularly  conspicuous.  In 
February  1821  the  reciprocity  system, 
in  regard  to  shipping,  was  introduced 
by  Mr  Huskisson,  and  acted  upon  by 
the  legislature ;  and  the  following  rea- 
son was  assigned  by  that  eminent  man 
for  deviating  from  the  old  navigation 
laws  of  Cromwell,  which  had  so  long 
constituted  the  strength  of  the  British 
navy.  Mr  Huskisson  maintained — 
1 '  That  the  period  had  now  arrived,  when 
it  had  become  indispensable  to  intro- 
duce a  more  liberal  system  in  regard 
to  the  admission  of  foreign  shipping 
into  our  harbours,  if  we  would  avoid 
the  total  exclusion  of  our  manufac- 
tures into  their  harbours.  The  ex- 
clusive system  did  admirably  well,  as 
long  as  we  alone  acted  upon  it ;  when 
foreign  nations  were  content  to  take 
our  goods,  though  we  excluded  their 
shipping.  But  they  had  now  become 
sensible  of  the  impolicy  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, and,  right  or  wrong,  were  resolv- 
ed to  resist  it.  Prussia,  in  particular, 
had  resisted  all  the  anxious  endea- 


*  Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  Vol.  i.  p.  101. 

f  Table  showing  the  date  and  value   of  Exports   of  British  Iron  Manufactures 
to  Europe  in  the  after-mentioned  years. 


1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 

1818 
1819 
1820 

1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 


Northern  Europe. 

£14,1 13,773 
11,791,692 
11,369,086 
11,408,083 
11,809,243 
9,805,397 
11,289,891 

9,313,549 

9,505,892 

10,303,316 

9,999,861 

11,097,436 

11,258,473 

11,991,236 


Southern  Europe. 
£12,753,816 
8,764,552 
7,284,467 
9,685,491 
7,639,139 
6,896,287 
7,139,042 

5,686,949 
8,501,141 
8,161,117 
9,011,205 
7,789,126 
9,481,372 
9,376,241 


Total. 

£26,867,589 
20,556,544 
18,653,555 
19,093,574 
19,448,382 
16,601,684 
18,428,433 

15,000,498 
18,007,033 
18,464,433 
19,000,066 
18,187,662 
20,739,845 
21,367,477 
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vours  of  this  country,  to  effect  the 
introduction  of  goods  of  our  manufac- 
ture, on  favourable  terms,  into  her 
harbours;  and  the  reason  assigned 
was,  that  the  navigation  laws  exclud- 
ed her  shipping  from  ours.  The  reci- 
procity system  has  been  rendered  in- 
dispensable by  the  prohibitory  sys- 
tem, which  other  European  powers 
have  adopted.  The  only  means  of 
meeting  the  heavy  duties  they  have 
imposed  on  our  goods  and  shipping, 
is  to  place  our  duties  upon  a  system 
of  perfect  reciprocity  with  theirs.  Fo- 
reign nations  have  no  advantages  over 
us  in  the  carrying  trade ;  from  the 
London  report,  it  clearly  appeared, 
that  the  ships  of  Norway,  Sweden, 
Russia,  Prussia,  France,  arid  Holland, 
cannot  compete  with  British,  either 
in  long  or  short  voyages.  But  at  any 
rate,  the  repeal  of  our  discriminating 
duties  has  become  a  matter  of  neces- 


sity, if  we  would  propose  any  trade 
with  these  countries."* 

Such  were  Mr  Huskisson's  reasons. 
They  were  grounded  on  alleged  ne- 
cessity. He  said  in  substance : — 
"  The  navigation  laws  are  very  good 
things ;  and  if  we  could  only  persuade 
other  nations  to  take  our  goods,  while 
we  virtually  shut  out  their  shipping, 
it  would,  doubtless,  be  very  advisable 
to  continue  the  present  system.  But 
you  can  no  longer  do  this.  Foreign 
nations  see  the  undue  advantage 
which  has  been  so  long  obtained  of 
them.  They  insist  upon  an  exchange 
of  interests.  We,  as  the  richer  and 
the  more  powerful,  are  called  on  to 
make  the  first  advances.  We  must 
relinquish  our  navigation  laws  in  fa- 
vour of  their  staple  manufacture, 
shipping,  if  we  would  induce  them  to 
admit,  on  favourable  terms,  our  staple 
article,  cotton  goods."  These  were 


*  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  February  13,  1823;  and  Annual  Register, 
1823,  p.  104. 

Table  showing  the  British  and  Foreign  tonnage,  with  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, and  Prussia,  since  1823,  when  the  reciprocity  system  began,  in  each  of  the 
following  years : — 


Years. 

SWEDEN. 

NORWAY. 

DENMARK. 

PRUSSIA. 

British 
Tons. 

Foreign 
Tons. 

British 
Tons. 

Foreign 
Tons. 

British 
Tons. 

Foreign 
Tons. 

British 
Tons. 

Foreign 
Tons. 

1821 

23,005 

8,508 

13,855 

61,342 

5,312 

3,969 

79,590 

37,720 

1822 

20,799 

13,692 

13,377 

87,974 

7,096 

3,910 

102,847 

58,270 

1823 

20.986 

22,529 

13,122 

117,015 

4,413 

4,795 

81,202 

86,013 

1824 

17,074 

40,092 

11,419 

135,272 

6,738 

23,689 

94,664 

151,621 

1825 

15,906 

53,141 

14,825 

157,910 

15,158 

50,943 

189,214 

182,752 

1826 

11,829 

16,939 

15,603 

90,726 

22,000 

56,544 

119,060 

120,589 

1827 

11,719 

21,822 

13,945 

96,420 

10,825 

52,456 

150,718 

109,184 

1828 

14,877 

24,700 

10,826 

85,771 

17,464 

49,293 

133,753 

99,195 

1829 

16,536 

25,046 

9,985 

86,205 

24,576 

53,390 

125,918 

127,861 

1830 

12,116 

23,158 

6,459 

84,585 

12,210 

51,420 

102,758 

139,646 

1831 

11,450 

38,689 

4,518 

114,865 

6,552 

62,190 

83,908 

140,532 

1832 

8,335 

25,755 

3,798 

82,155 

7,268 

35,772 

62,079 

89,187 

1833 

10,009 

29,454 

5,901 

98,931 

6,840 

38,620 

41,735 

108,753 

1834 

15,353 

35,910 

6,403 

98,303 

5,691 

53,282 

32,021 

118,111 

1835 

12,036 

35,061 

2,592 

95,049 

6,007 

49,008 

25,514 

124,144 

1836 

10,865 

42,439 

1,573 

125,875 

2,152 

51,907 

42,567 

174,439 

1837 

7,608 

42,602 

1,035 

88,004 

5,357 

55,961 

67,566 

145,742 

1838 

10,425 

38,991 

1,364 

110,817 

3,466 

57,554 

86,734 

175,643 

1839 

8,359 

49,270 

2,582 

109,228 

5,535 

106,960 

111,470 

229,208 

1840 

11,933 

53,337 

3,166 

114,241 

6,327 

103,067 

112,709 

237,984 

— PORTOB's  ParJ.  Tabks. 
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Mr  Huskisson's  principles;  and  it 
may  be  admitted  that,  in  the  abstract, 
they  were  well-founded ;  for  all  com- 
mercial intercourse,  to  be  beneficial 
and  lasting,  must  be  founded  on  a 
mutual  exchange  of  advantages.  But, 
in  carrying  into  execution  this  prin- 
ciple, he  committed  a  fatal  mistake, 
which  has  already  endangered,  with- 
out the  slightest  advantage,  and,  if 
persevered  in,  may  ultimately  destroy 
the  commercial  superiority  of  Great 
Britain.  He  virtually  repealed,  by 
the  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  77,  and  the  5 
Geo.  IV.  c.  1,  the  navigation  laws, 
by  authorizing  the  King,  by  an  order 
in  council,  to  permit  the  exportation 
and  importation  of  goods  in  foreign 
vessels,  on  payment  of  the  same  duties 
as  were  chargeable  on  British  vessels, 
in  favour  of  those  countries  which  did 
not  levy  discriminating  duties  on  Bri- 
tish vessels  bringing  goods  into  their 
h  arbours,  and  to  levy  on  the  vessels 
of  such  countries  the  same  tonnage 
duties  as  they  charged  on  British  ves- 
sels. This  was,  in  effect,  to  say — We 
will  admit  your  vessels  on  the  same 
terms  on  which  you  admit  ours  ;  and 
nothing,  at  first  sight,  could  seem 
more  equitable. 

But,  nevertheless,  this  system  in- 
volved a  fatal  mistake,  the  pernicious 
effects  of  which  have  now  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  experience,  and 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
modern  doctrines  of  free  trade.  It 
stipulates  for  no  advantage  correspond- 
ing to  the  concession  made,  and  thus 
the  reciprocity  was  on  one  side  only. 
Mi-  Huskisson  repealed,  in  favour  of 
the  Baltic  powers,  the  British  naviga- 
tion laws ;  that  is,  he  threw  open  to 
Baltic  competition,  without  any  pro- 
tection, the  British  shipping  interest : 
but  he  forgot  to  exact  from  them  any 
corresponding  favour  for  British  iron 
or  cotton  goods  in  the  Baltic  harbours. 
He  said — "  We  will  admit  your  ship- 
ping on  the  same  terms  on  which  you 
admit  ours."  What  he  should  have 
said  is — "We  will  admit  your  shipping 
into  our  harbours  on  the  same  terms 
you  admit  our  cotton  goods  into  your 
harbours."  This  would  have  been  real 
reciprocity,  because  each  side  would 
have  given  free  ingress  to  that  staple 
commodity  in  which  its  neighbour 
had  the  advantage  ;  and  thus  the  most 
important  branch  of  industry  of  each 


would  have  been  secured  an  inlet  into 
the  other's  territories.  The  British 
tonnage  might  have  been  driven  out  of 
the  Baltic  trade  by  the  shipowners  of 
Denmark  and  Norway:  but  the  Prus- 
sian cotton  manufactories  would  have 
been  crushed  by  the  British.  It  might 
then  have  come  to  be  a  question  of 
whether  the  upholding  of  our  shipping 
interest  or  the  extension  of  our  cotton 
manufactures  was  the  most  advisable 
policy.  But  no  such  question  need  be 
considered  now.  We  have  gained 
nothing  by  exposing  our  shipping 
interest  to  the  ruinous  competition 
of  the  Baltic  vessels.  The  Danish, 
Norwegian,  and  Prussian  ships  have 
come  into  our  harbours ;  but  the  British 
cotton  and  iron  goods  have  not  entered 
theirs.  The  reciprocity  system  has 
been  'all  on  one  side.  After  having 
been  twenty  years  in  operation,  it  has 
failed  in  producing  the  smallest  conces- 
sion in  favour  of  British  manufactures, 
or  producing  in  those  states  with  whom 
the  reciprocity  treaties  were  concluded, 
the  smallest  extension  of  British  ex- 
ports. Since  we  so  kindly  permitted 
it,  they  have  taken  every  thing  and 
given  nothing.  They  have  done  worse. 
They  have  taken  good  and  returned 
evil.  The  vast  concession  contained 
in  the  repeal  of  our  navigation  laws, 
has  been  answered  by  the  enhanced 
duties  contained  in  the  Prussian 
Zollverein.  Twenty- six  millions  of 
Germans  have  been  arrayed  under  a 
commercial  league,  which,  by  levying 
,  duties,  practically  varying  from  thirty 
to  fifty,  though  nominally  only  ten  per 
cent,  effectually  excludes  British  manu- 
factures ;  and,  after  twenty  years'  ex- 
perience, our  exports  are  only  a  few 
hundred  thousands  a-year,  and  our 
exports  of  cotton  manufactures  only  a 
few  hundreds  a-year,  to  the  whole 
States  of  Northern  Europe,  in  favour 
of  whom  the  navigation  laws  were 
swept  away,  and  an  irreparable  wound 
inflicted  on  British  maritime  interests, 
and  in  whose  wants  Mr  Huskisson 
anticipated  a  vast  market  for  our  ma- 
nufacturing industry,  and  an  ample 
compensation  for  the  diminution  of 
our  shipping  interest. 

Nature  has  established  this  great  and 
all-important  distinction  between  the 
effects  of  wealth  and  national  age  on 
the  productions  of  agriculture  and  of 
manufactures.  The  reason  is  this ; — 
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If  capital,  machinery,  and  knowledge, 
conferred  the  same  immediate  and  de- 
cisive advantage  on  agricultural  that 
they  do  on  manufacturing  industry, 
old  and  densely-peopled  states  would 
possess  an  undue  superiority  over  the 
ruder  and  more  thinly-inhabited  ones  ; 
the  multiplication  of  the  human  race 
would  become  excessive  in  the  seats 
in  which  it  had  first  taken  root,  and 
the  desert  parts  of  the  world  would 
never,  but  under  the  pressure  of  ab- 
solute necessity,  be  explored.  The 
first  command  of  God  to  man,  "  Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it,"  would  be 
frustrated.  The  apprehensions  of  the 
Malthusians  as  to  an  excessive  in- 
crease of  mankind,  with  its  attendant 
dangers,  would  be  realized  in  particu- 
lar places,  while  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  earth  lay  neglected  in  a  state  of 
nature.  The  desert  would  be  left 
alone  in  its  glory.  The  world  would 
be  covered  with  huge  and  densely- 
peopled  excrescences  —  with  Baby- 
Ions,  Homes,  and  Londons — in  which 
wealth,  power,  and  corruption  were 
securely  and  permanently  intrench- 
ed, and  from  which  the  human  race 
would  never  diverge  but  under  the 
pressure  of  absolute  impossibility  to 
wrench  a  subsistence  from  their  over- 
peopled vicinities. 

These  dangers,  threatening  alike  to 
the  moral  character  and  material  wel- 
fare of  nations,  are  completely  pre- 
vented by  the  simple  law,  the  opera- 
tions of  which  we  every  day  see  around 
us — viz.  that  wealth,  civilization,  and 
knowledge,  add  rapidly  and  indefinitely 
to  the  powers  of  manufacturing  and 
commercial,  but  comparatively  slowly 
to  those  of  agricultural  industry.  This 
simple  circumstance  effectually  pro- 
vides for  the  dispersion  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  check  of  an  undue 
growth  in  particular  communities. 
The  old  state  can  always  undersell 
the  young  one  in  manufactures,  but 
it  is  everlastingly  undersold  by  them 
in  agriculture.  Thus  the  equaliza- 
tion of  industry  is  introduced,  the 
dispersion  of  the  human  race  secured, 
and  a  limit  put  to  the  perilous  multi- 
plication of  its  numbers  in  particular 
communities.  The  old  state  can  never 
rival  the  young  ones  around  it  in  rais- 
ing subsistence  ;  the  young  ones  can 
never  rival  the  old  one  in  manufactured 
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articles.  Either  a  free  trade  takes 
place  between  them,  or  restrictions 
are  established.  If  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  them  is  unrestrict- 
ed, agriculture  is  destroyed,  and  with 
it  national  strength  is  undermined  in 
the  old  state,  and  manufactures  are 
nipped  in  the  bud  in  the  young  ones. 
If  restrictions  prevail,  and  a  war  of 
tariffs  is  introduced,  the  agriculture  of 
the  old  state,  and  with  it  its  national 
strength,  is  preserved,  but  its  export 
of  manufactures  to  the  adjoining 
states  is  checked,  and  they  establish 
growing  fabrics  for  themselves .  Which  - 
ever  effect  takes  place,  the  object  of 
nature  in  the  equalization  of  industry, 
the  limitation  of  aged  communities, 
and  the  dispersion  of  mankind,  is 
gained,  in  the  first,  by  the  ruin  of 
the  old  empire  from  the  decay  of  its 
agricultural  resources ;  in  the  second, 
by  the  check  given  to  its  manufactu- 
ring progress,  and  the  transference  of 
mercantile  industry  to  its  younger 
rivals. 

Generally  the  interests  and  neces- 
sities of  the  young  states  introduce 
a  prohibitory  system  to  exclude  the 
manufactures  of  the  old  one ;  and  it 
is  this  necessity  which  England  is  now 
experiencing,  and  vainly  endeavours 
to  obviate,  by  introducing  a  system 
of  free  trade.  But  in  one  memorable 
instance,  and  one  only,  the  prepon- 
derance of  a  particular  power  ren- 
dered this  impossible,  and  illustrated 
on  a  great  scale,  and  over  the  whole 
civilized  world,  for  a  course  of  cen- 
turies, the  effects  of  a  perfect  freedom 
of  trade.  The  Roman  empire,  spread- 
ing as  it  did  round  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  afforded  the  utmost 
facilities  for  a  great  internal  traffic; 
while  the  equal  policy  of  the  emperors, 
and  indeed  the  necessity  of  their  situ- 
ation, introduced  a  perfect  freedom  in 
the  interchange  of  commodities  be- 
tween every  part  of  then*  vast  do- 
minions. And  what  was  the  result  ? 
Why,  that  the  agriculture  of  Italy 
was  destroyed — that  300,000  acres 
in  the  champaign  of  Naples  alone  re- 
verted to  a  state  of  nature,  and  were 
tenanted  only  by  wild-boars  and  buf- 
faloes, before  a  single  barbarian  had 
crossed  the  Alps — that  the  Grecian 
cities  were  entirely  maintained  by 
grain  from  the  plains  of  Podolia — ancl 
the  mistress  of  the  world,  according 
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to  the  plaintive  expression  of  the 
Roman  annalist,  depended  for  her 
subsistence  on  the  floods  of  the  Nile.* 
Not  the  corruption  of  manners,  not 
the  tyranny  of  the  Caesars,  occasioned 
the  ruin  of  the  empire,  for  they  af- 
fected only  a  limited  class  of  the 
people ;  but  the  practical  working  of 
free  trade,  joined  to  domestic  slavery, 
which  destroyed  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and 
left  only  effeminate  urban  multitudes 
to  contend  with  the  hardy  barbarians 
of  the  north. 

The  advocates  of  free  trade  are  not 
insensible  to  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  rising  over  the  old  state  in  agri- 
culture, and  of  the  latter  over  the 
former  in  manufactures.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  a  secret  but  clear  sense  of 
the  reality  of  this  distinction,  which 
causes  them  so  strenuously  to  contend 
for  the  removal  of  all  restrictions. 
They  hope,  by  so  doing,  to  effect  a 
great  extension  of  their  sales  in  foreign 
countries,  without,  as  they  pretend, 
creating  any  diminution  in  their  own. 
But  the  views  which  have  now  been 
given  show  that  this  is  a  vain  conceit, 
and  demonstrate  how  it  has  happened-, 
that  the  more  strenuously  England 
contends  for  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
and  the  more  energetically  that  she 
carries  them  into  practice,  the  more 
decided  is  the  resistance  which  she 
meets  from  foreign  states  in  the 
attempt,  and  the  more  rigorously  do 
they  act  on  the  principles  of  protec- 
tion. It  is  because  they  are  striving 
to  become  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial communities  that  they  do  this 
— it  is  a  clear  sense  of  the  ruin  which 
awaits  them,  if  deluged  with  British 
goods,  which  makes  them  so  strenuous 
in  their  system  of  exclusion.  The  more 
that  we  open  our  trade,  the  more  will 
they  close  theirs.  They  think,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  we  advocate 
unrestricted  commercial  intercourse 
only  because  it  would  be  profitable 
to  us,  and  deprecate  our  old  system 
of  exclusion  only  because  it  has  now 
been  turned  against  ourselves.  ' '  Now, 
then,"  say  they,  "  is  the  time,  when 
England  is  suffering  under  the  system 
of  exclusion,  which  we  have  at  length 
had  sense  enough  to  borrow  from  her, 


to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  that  sys- 
tem, and  complete  the  glorious  work 
of  our  own  elevation  on  her  ruins. 
Our  policy  is  clearly  chalked  out  by 
hers ;  we  have  only  to  do  what  she 
deprecates,  and  we  are  sure  to  be 
right."  It  is  evident  that  these  views 
will  be  permanently  entertained  by 
them,  because  they  are  founded  on 
the  strongest  of  an  instincts,  that  of 
self-preservation.  When  we  cease  to 
be  a  great  manufacturing  nation,  when 
we  are  no  longer  formidable  rivals, 
they  will  open  their  harbours ;  but  not 
till  then.  In  striving  to  introduce  a 
system  of  free  trade,  therefore,  we 
gratuitously  inflict  a  severe  wound  on 
Our  domestic  industry,  without  any 
chance  even  of  a  compensation  in  that 
which  is  destined  for  the  foreign  mar- 
kets. We  let  in  their  goods  into  our 
harbours,  but  we  do  not  obtain  ad- 
mission, nor  will  we  ever  obtain  ad- 
mission, for  ours  into  theirs.  The 
reciprocity  is,  and  ever  must  be,  all 
on  one  side. 

It  is  by  mistaking  the  dominant 
influence  among  the  continental  states, 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity are  deceived  on  this  subject. 
They  say,  if  we  take  their  grain  and 
cattle,  they  will  take  our  cotton  goods ; 
that  their  system  of  exclusion  is  en- 
tirely a  consequence  of,  and  retalia- 
tion for,  ours.  Can  they  produce  a 
single  instance  in  which  our  conces- 
sions in  favour  of  their  rude  produce 
have  led  to  a  corresponding  return  in 
favour  of  ours?  How  can  it  be  so, 
when,  in  all  old  states,  the  monied  is 
the  prevailing  interest  which  sways 
the  determinations  of  government? 
The  landholders,  separated  from  each 
other,  without  capital,  almost  all 
burdened  with  debt,  are  no  match 
in  the  domestic  struggle  for  the  ma- 
nufacturing and  commercial  inter- 
ests. Their  superiority  is  founded 
on  a  very  clear  footing — the  same 
which  has  rendered  the  British 
House  of  Commons  omnipotent.  They 
hold  the  purse.  It  is  their  loans  which 
support  the  credit  of  Government ;  it 
is  by  the  customs  which  their  imports 
pay  that  the  public  revenue  is  to  be 
chiefly  raised.  The  more  popular  that 
governments  become,  the  more  strong- 
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ly  will  their  influences  appear  in  the 
war  of  tariffs.  If  pure  democracies 
were  established  in  all  the  neighbour- 
ing states,  we  would  be  met  in  them 
all  by  a  duty  of  sixty  per  cent.  Wit- 
ness the  American  tariff  of  1842,  and 
the  progressive  increases  of  duties 
against  us  since  the  popular  revolu- 
tions we  have  fostered  and  encouraged 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  Portugal. 

Is,  then,  a  free  and  unrestrained  sys- 
tem of  commercial  intercourse  impos- 
sible between  nations,  and  must  it  ever 
end  in  a  war  of  tariffs  and  the  pa- 
cific infliction  of  mutual  injury  ?  We 
consider  it  is  impossible  between  two 
nations,  both  manufacturing,  or  aspir- 
ing to  be  so,  and  in  the  same,  or  near- 
ly the  same,  age  and  social  circum- 
stances. It  is  mere  folly  to  attempt 
it;  because  interests  which  must  clash, 
are  continually  arising  on  both  parts, 
and  reciprocity,  if  attempted,  is  on  one 
side  only.  With  such  nations,  the 
only  wisdom  is,  to  conclude  treaties, 
not  of  reciprocity,  but  of  commerce;  that 
is,  treaties  in  which,  in  consideration 
of  certain  branches  of  our  manufac- 
tures being  admitted  on  favourable 
terms,  we  agree  to  admit  certain 
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articles   of  their  produce  on  equally 


advantageous  conditions.  Thus,  a 
treaty,  by  which  we  agreed  to  admit, 
for  a  moderate  duty,  the  wines  of 
France,  which  we  can  never  rival,  in 
return  for  their  admitting  our  iron  and 
cotton  goods  on  similar  terms,  would 
be  a  measure  of  equal  benefit  to  both 
countries.  It  would  be  as  wise  a 
measure  as  Mr  Huskisson's  reduction 
of  the  duties  on  French  silks,  gloves, 
and  clocks,  was  a  gratuitous  and  un- 
warranted injury  to  staple  branches  of 
our  own  industry.  The  only  coun- 
tries to  which  the  reciprocity  system 
is  really  applicable,  are  distant  states 
in  an  early  state  of  civilization,  whose 
natural  products  are  essentially  differ- 
ent from  our  own,  arid  whose  stage  of 
advancement  is  not  such  as  to  have 
made  them  enter  on  the  career  of  ma- 
nufacture, of  jealousy,  and  of  tariffs. 
Colonies  unite  all  these  advantages  ; 
and  it  is  in  them  that  the  real  sources 
of  our  strength,  and  the  only  secure 
markets  for  our  produce,  are  to  be 
found;  but  that  subject,  so  vast,  so 
interesting,  so  vital  to  our  individual 
and  national  advancement,  must  be 
reserved  for  a  future  occasion. 
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FROM  the  various  circumstances  of 
our  day,  the  impression  is  powerfully 
made  upon  intelligent  men  in  Europe, 
that  some  extraordinary  change  is 
about  to  take  place  in  the  general 
condition  of  mankind.  A  new  ardour 
of  human  intercourse  seems  to  be 
spreading  through  all  nations.  Eu- 
rope has  laid  aside  her  perpetual  wars, 
and  seems  to  be  assuming  a  habit  of 
peace.  Even  France,  hitherto  the 
most  belligerent  of  European  nations, 
is  evidently  abandoning  the  passion 
for  conquest,  and  beginning  to  exert 
her  fine  powers  in  the  cultivation  of 
commerce.  All  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  either  following  her  example,  or 
sending  out  colonies  of  greater  or  less 
magnitude,  to  fill  the  wild  portions  of 
the  world.  Regions  hitherto  utterly 
neglected,  and  even  scarcely  known, 
are  becoming  objects  of  enlightened 
regard  ;  and  mankind,  in  every  Quar- 
ter, is  approaching,  with  greater  or 
less  speed,  to  that  combined  interest 
and  mutual  intercourse,  which  are 
the  first  steps  to  the  true  possession 
of  the  globe. 

But,  we  say  it  with  the  gratification 
of  Englishmen,  proud  of  their  coun- 
try's fame,  and  still  prouder  of  its  prin- 
ciples— that  the  lead  in  this  noblest  of 
all  human  victories,  has  been  clearly 
taken  by  England.  It  is  she  who 
pre-eminently  stimulates  the  voyage^ 
and  plants  the  colony,  and  establishes 


the  commerce,  and  civilizes  the  people. 
And  all  this  has  been  done  in  a  man- 
ner so  little  due  to  popular  caprice  or 
national  ambition,  to  the  mere  will  of 
a  sovereign,  or  the  popular  thirst  of 
possession,  that  it  invests  the  whole 
process  with  a  sense  of  unequaled 
security.  Resembling  the  work  of 
nature  in  the  simplicity  of  its  growth, 
it  will  probably  also  resemble  the 
work  of  nature  in  the  permanence  of 
its  existence.  It  is  not  an  exotic, 
fixed  in  an  unsuitable  soil  by  a 
capricious  planting ;  but  a  seed  self- 
sown,  nurtured  by  the  common  air 
and  dews,  assimilated  to  the  climate, 
and  striking  its  roots  deep  in  the 
ground  which  it  has  thus,  by  its  own 
instincts,  chosen.  The  necessities  of 
British  commerce,  the  urgency  of 
English  protection,  and  the  overflow 
of  British  population,  have  been  the 
great  acting  causes  of  our  national 
efforts ;  and  as  those  are  causes  which 
regulate  themselves,  their  results  are 
as  regular  and  unshaken,  as  they  are 
natural  and  extensive.  But  England 
has  also  had  a  higher  motive.  She 
has  unquestionably  mingled  a  spirit  of 
benevolence  largely  with  her  general 
exertions.  She  has  laboured  to  com- 
municate freedom,  law,  a  feeling  of 
property,  and  a  consciousness  of  the 
moral  debt  due  by  man  to  the  Great 
Disposer  of  all,  wherever  she  has  had 
the  power  in  her  hands.  No  people 
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have  ever  been  the  worse  for  her,  and 
all  have  been  the  better,  in  proportion 
to  their  following  her  example.  Wher- 
ever she  goes,  oppression  decays,  the 
safety  of  person  and  property  begins 
to  be  felt,  the  sword  is  sheathed,  the 
pen  and  the  ploughshare  commence 
alike  to  reclaim  the  mental  and  the 
physical  .soil,  and  civilization  comes, 
like  the  dawn,  however  slowly  advan- 
cing, to  prepare  the  heart  of  the  bar- 
barian for  the  burst  of  light,  in  the 
rising  of  Christianity  upon  his  eyes. 

The  formation  of  a  new  route  be- 
tween India  and  Europe  by  the  Red 
Sea — a  route,  though  well  known  to 
the  ancient  world,  yet  wholly  inca- 
pable of  adoption  by  any  but  an  Arab 
horseman,  from  the  perpetual  tumults 
of  the  country — compelled  England  to 
look  for  a  resting-place  and  depot  for 
her  steam-ships  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  Aden,  a  desolated  port, 
was  the  spot  fixed  on ;  and  the  steam- 
vessels  touching  there  were  enabled 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  conti- 
nuance of  their  voyage.  We  shall 
subsequently  see  how  strikingly  Bri- 
tish protection  has  changed  the  deso- 
lateness  of  this  corner  of  the  Arab 
wilderness,  how  extensively  it  has 
become  a  place  of  commerce,  and  how 
effectually  it  will  yet  furnish  the  means 
of  increasing  our  knowledge  of  the 
interior  of  the  great  Arabian  pen- 
insula. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Africa,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  fertile  portions 
of  the  globe,  remains  one  of  the  least 
known.  Furnishing  materials  of  com- 
merce which  have  been  objects  of  uni- 
versal desire  since  the  deluge — gold, 
gems,  ivory,  fragrant  gums,  and 
spices — it  has  still  remained  almost 
tmtraversed  by  the  European  foot, 
except  along  its  coast.  It  has  been 
circumnavigated  by  the  ships  of  every 
European  nation,  its  slave-trade  has 
divided  its  profits  and  its  pollutions 
among  the  chief  nations  of  the  eastern 
and  western  worlds ;  and  yet,  to  this 
hour,  there  are  regions  of  Africa,  pro- 
bably amounting  to  half  its  bulk,  and 
possessing  kingdoms  of  the  size  of 
France  and  Spain,  of  which  Europe 
has  no  more  heard  than  of  the  king- 
doms of  the  planet  Jupiter.  The  ex- 
tent of  Africais  enormous : — 5000  miles 
in  length,  4600  in  breadth,  it  forms 
nearly  a  square  of  13,430,000  square 


miles !  the  chief  part  solid  ground ; 
for  we  know  of  no  mediterranean  to 
break  its  continuity — no  mighty  reser- 
voir for  the  waters  of  its  hills — and 
scarcely  more  than  the  Niger  and  the 
Nile  for  the  means  of  penetrating  any 
large  portion  of  this  huge  continent. 

The  population  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  portions,  connected 
with  the  character  of  its  surface — the 
countries  to  the  north  and  the  south 
of  the  mountains  of  Kong  and  the 
Jebel-al-Komr.  To  the  north  of  this 
line  of  demarcation,  are  the  kingdoms 
of  the  foreign  conquerors,  who  have 
driven  the  original  natives  to  the 
mountains,  or  have  subjected  them  as 
slaves.  This  is  the  Mahometan  land. 
To  the  south  of  this  line  dwells  the 
Negro,  in  a  region  a  large  portion  of 
which  is  too  fiery  for  European  life. 
This  is  Central  Africa ;  distinguished 
from  all  the  earth  by  the  unspeakable 
mixture  of  squalidness  and  magni- 
ficence, simplicity  of  life  yet  fury  of 
passion,  savage  ignorance  of  its  reli- 
gious notions  yet  fearful  worship  of 
evil  powers,  its  homage  to  magic,  and 
desperate  belief  in  spells,  incantations, 
and  the  fetish.  The  configuration  of 
the  country,  so  far  as  it  can  be  con- 
jectured, assists  this  primeval  barba- 
rism. Divided  by  natural  barriers  of 
hill,  chasm,  or  river,  into  isolated 
states,  they  act  under  a  general  im- 
pulse of  hostility  and  disunion.  If 
they  make  peace,  it  is  only  for  pur- 
poses of  plunder ;  and,  if  they  plunder, 
it  is  only  to  make  slaves.  The  very 
fertility  of  the  soil',  at  once  rendering 
them  indolent  and  luxurious,  excites 
their  passions,  and  the  land  is  a  scene 
alike  of  profligacy  and  profusion.  To 
the  south  of  this  vast  region  lies  a 
third — the  land  of  the  C afire,  occupy- 
ing the  eastern  coast,  and,  with  the 
Betjouana  and  the  Hottentot,  forming 
the  population  of  the  most  promising 
portion  of  the  continent.  But  here 
another  and  more  enterprising  race 
have  fixed  themselves ;  and  the  great 
English  colony  of  the  Cape,  with  its 
dependent  settlements,  has  begun  the 
first  real  conquest  of  African  barba- 
rism. Whether  Aden  may  not  act  on 
the  opposite  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  Abyssinia  become  once  more  a 
Christian  land ;  or  whether  even  some 
impulse  may  not  divinely  come  from 
Africa  itself,  are  questions  belonging 
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to  the  future.  But  there  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt,  that  the  existence  of  a 
great  English  viceroyalty  in  the  most 
prominent  position  of  South  Africa, 
the  advantages  of  its  government,  the 
intelligence  of  its  people,  their  ad- 
vancement in  the  arts  essential  to 
comfort,  and  the  interest  of  their  pro- 
tection, their  industry,  and  their  ex- 
ample, must,  year  by  year,  operate  in 
awaking  even  the  negro  to  a  feeling 
of  his  own  powers,  of  the  enjoyment 
of  his  natural  faculties,  and  of  that 
rivalry  which  stimulates  the  skill  of 
man  to  reach  perfection. 

The  name  of  Africa,  which,  in  the 
Punic  tongue,  signifies  "  ears  of 
corn,"  was  originally  applied  only  to 
the  northern  portion,  lying  between 
the  Great  Desert  and  the  shore,  and 
now  held  by  the  pashalics  of  Tunis 
and  Tripoli.  They  were  then  the 
granary  of  Rome.  The  name  Lybia 
was  derived  from  the  Hebrew  Leb, 
(heat,)  and  was  sometimes  partially 
extended,  to  the  continent,  but  was 
geographically  limited  to  the  provinces 
between  the  Great  Syrtis  and  Egypt. 
The  name  Ethiopia  is  evidently  Greek, 
(burning,  or  black,  visage.) 

There  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Portuguese  boast  of  the  six- 
teenth century — the  circumnavigation 
of  Africa — was  anticipated  by  the 
Phoenician  sailors  two  thousand,  years 
and  more.  We  have  the  testimony 
of  Herodotus,  that  Necho,  king  of 
Egypt,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
connect  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea  by 
a  canal,  determined  to  try  whether 
another  route  might  not  be  within  his 
reach,  and  sent  Phoenician  vessels 
from  the  Red  Sea,  with  orders  to  sail 
round  Africa,  and  return  by  the  Me- 
diterranean. It  is  not  improbable 
that,  from  being  unacquainted  with 
the  depth  to  which  it  penetrates  the 
south,  he  had  expected  the  voyage  to 
be  a  brief  one.  It  seems  evident  that 
the  navigators  themselves  did  not 
conceive  that  it  could  extend  beyond 
the  equator,  from  their  surprise  at 
seeing  the  sun  rise  on  their  right  hand. 
The  narrative  tells  us — "The  Phoeni- 
cians, taking  their  course  from  the 
Red  Sea,  entered  into  the  Southern 
Ocean  on  the  approach  of  autumn; 


they  landed  in  Lybia,  planted  com, 
and  remained  till  the  harvest.  They 
then  sailed  again.  After  having  thus 
spent  two  years,  they  passed  the  Co- 
lumns of  Hercules  in  the  third,  and 
returned  to  Egypt."  Herodotus 
doubted  their  story  — "  Their  rela- 
tion," says  the  honest  olpl  Greek, 
"  may  obtain  belief  from  others,  but 
to  me  it  seems  incredible;  for  they 
affirmed,  that,  having  sailed  round 
Africa,  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right 
hand.  Thus  was  Africa  for  the  first 
time  known." 

Thus  the  very  circumstance  which 
the  old  historian  regarded  as  throwing 
doubt  on  the  discovery,  is  now  one  of 
the  strongest  corroborations  of  its 
truth.*  There  appear  ,to  have  been 
several  attempts  to  sail  along  the 
west  coast,  by  ancient  expeditions ; 
but  to  the  Portuguese  is  due  the 
modern  honour  of  having  first  sailed 
round  the  Cape.  From  1412,  the 
Portuguese,  under  a  jace  of  adventu- 
rous princes,  had  extended  their  dis- 
coveries ;  but  it  occupied  them  sixty 
years  to  reach  the  Line,  and  nearly 
thirty  years  more  to  reach  the  Cape, 
which  they  first  called  Cabo  Tormen- 
toso,  (Stormy  Cape.)  But  the  king 
gave  it  the  more  lucky,  though  the 
less  poetical,  title  which  it  now  bears. 

The  triumph  of  Columbus,  in  his 
discovery  of  the  New  World  in  1493, 
raised  the  emulation  of  the  Portuguese, 
then  regarded  as  the  first  navigators 
in  the  world  ;  yet  it  was  not  until  four 
years  after,  that  their  expedition  was 
sent,  to  equalize  the  stupendous  ac- 
cession to  the  Spanish  domains,  by 
the  possession  of  the  East.  In  July 
1497,  Gama  sailed,  reached  Calicut 
May  2,  1498,  and  returned  to  Portu- 
gal, covered  with  well-earned  renown, 
after  a  voyage  of  upwards  of  two 
years. 

Having  given  this  brief  outline  of 
the  divisions  and  character  of  the 
mighty  continent,  which  seemed  im- 
portant to  the  better  understanding 
of  the  immediate  subject,  we  revert  to 
the  intelligent  and. .animated  volumes 
of  Captain  (now  Major)  Harris. 

A  letter  from  the  Bombay  govern* 
ment,  29tn  April  1841,  gave  him  this 
distinguished  credential : — 
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"  SIR— I  am  directed  to  inform  you 
that  the  Honourable  the  Governor  in 
Council,  having  formed  a  very  high 
estimate  of  your  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, and  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  decision,  united  with  prudence 
and  discretion,  exhibited  in  your  re- 
cently published  travels  through  the 
territories  of  the  Maselakatze  to  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn,  has  been  pleased 
to  select  you  to  conduct  the  mission 
which  the  British  Government  has 
resolved  to  send  to  Sahela  Selasse, 
the  king  of  Shoa,  in  Southern  Abys- 
sinia, whose  capital,  Ankober,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  four  hundred  miles 
inland  from  the  port  of  Tajura,  on  the 
African  coast." 

[Then  followed  the  mention  of  the 
vessels  appointed  to  carry  the  mis- 
sion.]. 

(Signed)      "  J.  P.  WILLOUGHBY, 
"  Secretary  to  Government." 

The  persons  comprising  the  mission 
were  Major  W.  C.  Hams,  Bombay 
Engineers,  Captain  Douglas  Graham, 
Bombay  army,  principal  assistant, 
with  others,  naturalists,  draftsmen, 
&c.,  and  an  escort  of  two  sergeants 
and  fifteen  rank  and  file,  volunteers 
from  H.  M.  6th  foot  and  the  Bombay 
Artillery. 

On  the  afternoon  of  a  sultry  day  in 
April,  Major  Hams,  with  his  gallant 
and  scientific  associates,  embarked  on 
board  theEast  India  Company's  steam 
ship  Auckland,  in  the  harbour  of  Bom- 
bay, on  their  voyage  to  the  kingdom  of 
Shoa  in  Southern  Abyssinia,  in  the  year 
1841.  The  steam  frigate  pursued  her 
way  prosperously  through  the  waters, 
and  on  the  ninth  day  was  within  sight 
of  Cape  Aden,  after  a  voyage  of  1680  ' 
miles.  The  Cape,  named  by  the  na- 
tives, Jebel  Shemshan,  rises  nearly 
1800  feet  above  the  ocean,  is  fre- 
quently capped  with  clouds,  a  wild 
and  fissured  mass  of  rock,  and  evi- 
dently intended  by  nature  for  one  of 
those  great  beacons  which  announce 
the  approach  to  an  inland  sea.  On 
rounding  the  Cape,  the  British  eye 
was  delighted  with  the  sight  of  the 
Red  Sea  squadron,  riding  at  anchor 
within  the  noble  bay.  The  arrival  of 
the  frigate  also  caused  a  sensation  on 
the  shore ;  and  Major  Harris  hap- 
pily describes  the  feelings  with  which 
a  new  arrival  is  hailed  by  the  British 
garrison  on  that  dreary  spot,  their 


only  excitement  being  the  periodical 
visits  of  the  packets  between  Suez 
and  Bombay.  In  the  dead  of  the 
night  a  blue  light  shoots  up  in  the 
offing.  It  is  answered  by  the  illumi- 
nation of  the  block  ship,  then  the 
thunder  of  her  guns  is  heard,  then,  as 
she  nears  the  shore,  the  flapping  of 
her  paddles  is  heard  through  the 
silence,  then  the  spectral  lantern  ap- 
pears at  the  mast-head,  and  then  she 
rushes  to  her  anchorage,  leaving  in 
her  wake  a  long  phosphoric  train. 

Wherever  England  drops  an  anchor, 
a  new  scene  of  existence  has  begun. 
At  Aden,  the  supply  of  coals  for  the 
steam-ships  has  introduced  a  new 
trade ;  gangs  of  brawny  Seedies,  ne- 
groes from  the  Zanzibar  coast,  but 
fortunately  enfranchised,  make  a 
livelihood  by  transferring  the  coal 
from  the  depots  on  shore  to  the  steam- 
ers. Though  the  most  unmusical 
race  in  the  world,  they  can  do  nothing 
without  music,  but  it  is  music  of  their 
own — a  tambourine  beaten  wTith  the 
thigh -bone  of  a  calf;  but  their  giant 
frames  go  through  prodigious  labour, 
cany  immense  sacks,  and  drink  pro- 
digious draughts  to  wash  the  coal-dust 
down.  Such  is  the  furious  excitement 
with  which  they  rush  into  this  re- 
pulsive operation,  that  Major  Harris 
thinks  that  for  every  hundred  tons  of 
coal  thus  embarked,  at  least  one  life 
is  sacrificed ;  those  strong  savages,  at 
once  inflamed  by  drink,  and  overcome 
with  toil,  throwing  themselves  down 
on  the  dust  or  the  sand,  to  rise  no 
more.  This  shows  the  advantage  of 
English  philosophy  :  our  coal-heavers 
in  the  Thames  toil  as  much,  are  nearly 
as  naked,  nearly  as  black,  and  proba- 
bly drink  more  ;  but  we  never  hear  of 
their  dying  in  a  fit  of  rapture  in  the 
embrace  of  a  coal-sack.  When  the 
day  is  done,  drunk  or  sober,  washed 
or  unwashed,  they  go  home  to  their 
wives,  sleep  untroubled  by  the  cares 
of  kings,  and  return  to  fresh  dust, 
drink,  and  dirt,  next  morning. 

The  coast  of  Arabia  has  no  claims 
to  the  picturesque :  all  its  charms, 
like  those  of  the  oyster,  lie  within  the 
roughest  of  possible  shells.  Its  first 
aspect  resembles  heaps  of  the  cinders 
of  a  glass-house — a  building  whose 
heat  seems  to  be  fully  realized  by  the 
temperature  of  this  fearful  place. 
England  has  a  resident  there,  Captain 
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Haynes,  named  as  political  agent. 
That  any  human  being,  who  could 
exist  in  any  other  place,  would  remain 
in  Aden,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  hu- 
man nature.  An  officer,  of  course, 
must  go  wherever  he  is  sent ;  but  such 
is  the  innate  love  for  a  post,  that  if 
this  gallant  and  intelligent  person 
were  roasted  to  death,  as  might  hap- 
pen in  one  of  the  coolest  days  of  the 
Ethiopian  summer,  there  would  be  a 
thousand  applications  before  a  month 
was  over,  to  the  Foreign  Office,  for 
the  honour  of  being  carbonaded  on 
the  rocks  of  Aden. 

The  promontory  has  all  the  marks 
of  volcanic  eruption,  and  is  actu- 
ally recorded,  by  an  Arab  historian 
of  the  tenth  century,  to  have  been 
thrown  up  about  that  period.  "  Its 
sound,  like  the  rumbling  of  thun- 
der, might  then  be  heard  many 
miles,  and  from  its  entrails  vomited 
forth  redhot  stones,  with  a  flood  of 
liquid  fire."  The  crater  of  the  ex- 
tinguished volcano  is  still  visible, 
though  shattered  and  powdered  down 
by  the  tread  under  which  Alps  and 
Apennines  themselves  crumble  away — 
that  of  Time.  The  only  point  on  which 
we  are  sceptical  is  the  late  origin  of  the 
promontory.  Nothing  beyond  a  sand- 
hill or  a  heap  of  ashes  has  been  pro- 
duced on  the  face  of  nature  since  the 
memory  of  man.  That  a  rock,  or 
rather  a,  mountain  chain,  wr|h  a  peak 
1800  feet  high,  should  have  been  pro- 
duced at  any  time  within  the  last 
four  thousand  years,  altogether  tasks 
our  credulity.  The  powers  of  nature 
are  now  otherwise  employed  than  in 
.rough-hewing  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
She  has  been  long  since,  like  the 
sculptor,  employed  in  polishing  and 
finishing — the  features  were  hewn  out 
long  ago.  Her  master-hand  has  ever 
since  been  employed  in  smoothing 
them. 

Aden's  reputation  for  barrenness 
is  an  old  one — "  Aden,"  says  Ben 
Batuta  of  Tangiers,  "  is  situate  upon 
the  sea-shore ;  a  large  city  without 
either  seed,  water,  or  tree.''  This 
was  written  five  hundred  years  ago  ; 
yet  the  ruins  of  fortifications  and 
watch-towers  along  the  rocks,  show 
that  even  this  human  oven  was  the 
object  of  cupidity  in  earlier  times ;  and 
the  British  guns,  bristling  among  the 
precipices,  show  that  the  desire  is 


undecayed  even  in  our  philosophic 
age. 

Yet  the  Arab  imagination  has  cre- 
ated its  wonders  even  in  this  repulsive 
scene ;  and  the  generation  of  monkeys 
which  tenant  the  higher  portion  of  the 
rocks,  are  declared  by  Arab  tradition 
to  be  the  remnant  of  the  once  power- 
ful tribe  of  Ad,  changed  into  apes 
by  the  displeasure  of  Heaven,  when 
"  the  King  of  the  World,"  Sheddad, 
renowned  in  eastern  story,  presump- 
tuously dared  to  form  a  garden  which 
should  rival  Paradise.  The  prophet 
Hud  remonstrated;  but  his  remon- 
strances went  for  nothing,  and  the 
indignant  monarch  and  his  courtiers 
suddenly  found  their  visages  simious, 
their  tongues  chattering,  and  their 
lower  portions  furnished  with  tails — 
a  species  of  transformation,  which,  so 
far  as  regards  visage  and  tongue,  is 
supposed  to  be  not  unfrequent  among 
courtiers  to  this  day.  But  this  showy 
tradition  goes  further  still.  The  Bog- 
tan  al  Irem  (Garden  of  Paradise)  is 
believed  still  to  exist  in  the  deserts 
of  Aden;  though  geographers  differ 
on  its  position.  It  still  retains  its 
domes  and  bowers — both  of  inde- 
scribable beauty;  its  crystal  fountains, 
and  its  walks  strewed  with  pearls  for 
sand.  It  is  true,  that  no  living  man 
can  absolutely  aver  that  he  has  seen 
this  place  of  wonders ;  but  that  is  a 
mere  result  of  our  very  wicked  age. 
This  has  not  been  always  the  case ; 
for  Abdallah  Ibn  Aboo  Kelaba  pass- 
ed a  night  in  its  palace  in  the 
reign  of  Moowiyeh,  the  prince  of  the 
Faithful.  Lucky  the  man  who  shall 
next  find  it,  but  unlucky  the  world 
when  he  does ;  for  then  the  day  of 
the  general  conflagration  will  be  at 
hand.  In  the  mean  time,  it  remains, 
like  the  top  of  Mount  Meru,  covered 
with  clouds,  or,  like  the  inside  of  a 
Chinese  puzzle,  a  work  of  unrivaled 
art,  conceivable  but  intangible  by  man. 

In  this  pleasant  mingling  of  fact, 
visible  to  his  shrewd  eye,  and  fiction 
drawn  from  ancient  fancy,  Major 
Harris  leads  us  on.  But  Aden  is  not 
yet  exhausted  of  wonders — an  island 
in  its  bay,  Seerah,  (the  fortified  black 
isle,)  is  pronounced  to  have  been  the 
refuge  of  Cain  on  the  murder  of  Abel ; 
and  its  volcanic  and  barren  chaos  is 
no  unequal  competitor  for  the  honour 
with  the  rocks  of  the  Caucasus, 
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But  England,  which  changes  every 
thing,  is  changing  all  this.  Within 
the  next  generation,  the  railway  will- 
run  down  the  romances  of  Nutrib  ;  a 
cotton  manufactory  will  send  up  its 
smokes  to  blot  out  the  celestial  blue 
by  day,  and  shoot  forth  its  sullen 
illumination  by  night,  over  the  an- 
ointed soil ;  the  minstrel  will  turn 
policeman,  and  the  sheik  be  a  justice 
of  peace ;  political  economy  will  have 
its  itinerant  lecturers,  enlightening  the 
Bedouins  on  the  principles  of  rent  and 
taxes ;  the  city  will  have  a  lord  mayor 
and  corporation  of  the  deepest  black ; 
the  volcano  will  be  planted  with  vil- 
las ;  turnpikes  will  measure  out  the 
sands ;  a  hotel  will  flourish  on  the 
summit  of  Jebel  Shemshan ;  and  Aden 
will  differ  from  Liverpool  in  nothing 
but  being  two  thousand  miles  further 
from  the  smoke  and  multitudes  of 
London. 

The  Arab  is  still  the  prominent 
person  among  the  native  population 
of  this  territory.  Major  Harris  de- 
scribes him  well.  The  bronzed  and 
sunburnt  visage,  surrounded  by  long 
matted  locks  of  raven  hair  ;  the  slen- 
der but  wiry  and  active  frame,  and 
the  energetic  gait  and  manner,  pro- 
claimed the  untamable  descendant 
of  Ishmael.  He  nimbly  mounts  the 
crupper  of  his  now  unladen  drome- 
dary, and  at  a  trot  moves  down  the 
bazar.  A  checked  kerchief  round  his 
brows,  and  a  kilt  of  dark  blue  calico 
round  his  frame,  comprise  his  slender 
costume.  His  arms  have  been  depo- 
sited outside  the  Turkish  wall ;  and  as 
he  looks  back,  his  meagre,  ferocious 
aspect,  flanked  by  that  tangled  web 
of  hair,  stamps  him  the  roving  tenant 
of  the  desert.  It  is  curious  to  find  in 
this  remote  country  a  custom  similar 
to  that  of  the  fiery  cross,  which  in  old 
times  summoned  the  Celtic  tribes  to 
arms.  On  the  alarm  of  invasion,  a 
branch,  torn  by  the  priest  from  the 
nebek,  (a  tree  bearing  a  fruit  like  the 
Siberian  crab,)  is  lighted  in  the  fire, 
the  flame  is  then  quenched  in  the 
blood  of  a  newly  slaughtered  ram.  It 
is  then  sent  forth  with  a  messenger  to 
the  nearest  clan.  Thus,  great  num- 
bers are  assembled  with  remarkable 
promptitude.  In  the  invasion  under 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  sixteen  thousand  of 
these  wild  warriors  were  assembled 
from  one  tribe.  They  crept  into  the 


Egyptian  camp  by  night,  and,  using 
only  their  daggers,  made  such  formi- 
dable slaughter,  that  the  Pasha  was 
glad  to  escape  by  a  precipitate  retreat. 

The  Jews  form  an  important  part 
of  the  population,  as  artizans  and 
manufacturers.  Feeling  the  natural 
veneration  for  the  Chosen  People  in  all 
their  misfortunes,  and  convinced  that 
the  time  will  come  when  those  mis- 
fortunes will  be  obliterated,  it  is  highly 
gratifying  to  find,  that  even  in  this 
place  of  their  ancient  sufferings,  they 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  benefit  of  Bri- 
tish protection.  Hitherto,  through  their 
indefatigable  industry,  having  acquired 
opulence  in  Arabia  as  elsewhere,  they 
were  afraid  either  to  display  or  to  en- 
joy it ;  but  now,  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  flag,  they  not  merely 
enjoy  their  wealth,  but  they  publicly 
practise  the  rights  of  their  religion. 
Stone  slabs  with  Hebrew  inscriptions 
mark  the  place  of  their  dead.  They 
have  schools  for  the  education  of  their 
children  ;  and  their  men  and  women, 
arrayed  in  then*  holiday  apparel,  sit 
fearlessly  in  the  synagogue,  and  listen 
to  the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, as  of  old.  It  is  a  great  source 
of  gratification  to  the  philanthropist 
to  find,  that  wherever  England  ex- 
tends her  power,  industry,  commerce, 
and  peace  are  the  natural  result.  Aden, 
barren  as  the  soil  is,  is  evidently  ap- 
proaching to  a  prosperity  which  it 
never  possessed  even  in  its  most 
flourishing  days.  Emigrants  from 
Yemen  and  from  both  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  are  daily  crowding  within 
the  walls,  through  the  security  which 
they  "offer  against  native  oppression. 
In  the  short  space  of  three  years,  the 
population  has  risen  to  twenty  thou- 
sand souls.  Substantial  dwellings  are 
rising  up  in  eveiy  quarter,  and  at  all 
the  adjacent  ports  hundreds  of  native 
merchants  are  only  waiting  the  erec- 
tion of  permanent  fortifications,  in  to- 
ken of  our  intending  to  remain,  to  flock 
under  the  guns  with  their  families  and 
wealth.  The  opinion  of  this  intelli- 
gent writer  is,  that  Aden,  as  a  free 
.port,  whilst  she  pours  wealth  into  a 
now  impoverished  land,  must  ere- 
long become  the  queen  of  the  adjacent 
seas,  and  rank  amongst  the  most 
useful  dependencies  of  the  British 
crown. 

The  mission  having  remained  some 
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time  at  Aden,  to  purchase  horses  and 
stores,  sailed  on  the  15th  May ;  and, 
on  losing  sight  of  Aden,  the  members 
of  the  mission  characteristically  took 
the  "Pilgrims'  vow"  not  to  shave 
until  their  return.  On  the  17th  they 
opened  the  town  of  Tajura,  on  the 
verge  of  a  broad  expanse  of  blue  wa- 
ter, over  which  a  gossamerlike  fleet  of 
iishiiig  catamarans  already  plied  their 
craft.  Their  pilot,  an  old  Arab,  was 
a  man  of  fun,  and  the  specimens  of 
his  tongue  are  good.  In  some  refer- 
ence to  the  anchorage,  he  said,  "  Now 
if  we  only  had  two-fathom  Ali  here, 
you  would  not  have  all  these  difficul- 
ties. When  they  want  to  lay  out 
an  anchor,  they  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  hand  it  over  to  Ali,  and  he 
walks  away  with  it  into  six  or  eight 
feet  without  any  ado.  I  went  once 
upon  a  time  in  the  dark  to  grope  for 
a  berth  on  board  of  his  buggalow,  and, 
stumbling  over  some  one's  toes,  en- 
quired to  whom  they  belonged.  '  To 
Ali,'  was  the  reply.  '  And  whose 
knees  are  these  ?  '  said  I,  after  walk- 
ing half  across  the  deck.  '  All's.' 
'  And  this  head  in  the  scuppers,  pray 
whose  is  it?'  'All's;  what  do  you 
want  with  it  ?  '  '  Ali  again ! '  I  ex- 
claimed ;  '  then  I  must  even  look  for 
stowage  elsewhere.' " 

The  sight  of  a  shark  in  the  harbour 
let  loose  the  old  jester  again.  "  A 
friend  of  mine,"  said  he,  "  pilot  of  a 
vessel  almost  as  fast  a  sailer  as  my 
own,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  in  these  seas,  was  bound  to 
Mocha  with  camels  on  board.  When 
off  the  high  table-land  betwixt  the 
Bay  of  Tajura  and  the  Red  Sea,  one 
of  the  beasts  dying,  was  hove  over- 
board. Up  came  a  shark  ten  times 
the  size  of  that  fellow  there,  and 
swallowed  the  camel,  leaving  only  his 
hinder  legs  sticking  out  of  his  jaws; 
but  before  he  had  time  to  think  where 
he  was  to  find  stowage  for  it,  up  came 
another  tremendous  fellow  and  bolted 
the  shark,  camel,  legs,  and  all." 

In  return  for  this  anecdote,  the 
major  gave  him  the  story  of  the  two 
Kilkenny  cats  in  the  saw-pit,  which 
fought,  until  nothing  remained  of 
either  but  the  tail  and  a  bit  of  the 
flue.  The  old  pilot  doubted.  "  How 
can  that  be?"  said  he,  revolving  the 
business  seriously  in  his  mind.  "  As 
for  the  stoiy  I  have  told  you,  it  is  as 
true  as  the  Koran." 


After  a  short  stay  and  presentation 
to  the  Sultan  of  Tajura,  a  slave-port, 
with  a  miserable  old  man  for  its  mas- 
ter, the  mission  once  more  set  forth 
for  Shoa ;  yet  even  here  we  glean  a 
specimen  of  Arab  speech.  "  Trees  at- 
tain not  to  their  growth  in  a  single 
day,"  said  an  Arab,  when  remonstra- 
ting with  the  sultan  on  his  inordinate 
love  of  lucre.  * '  Take  the  tree  as  your 
text,  and  learn  that  property  is  to  be 
gathered  only  by  slow  degrees." 
"True,"  said  the  old  miser;  "but, 
sheik,  you  must  have  lost  sight  of  the 
fact,  that  my  leaves  are  already 
withered,  and  that,  if  I  would  be  rich, 
I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose." 

The  packing  up  for  the  journey  was 
a  new  source  of  trouble ;  every  camel- 
driver  found  fault  with  his  load. 
However,  at  length  every  article  was 
stowed,  except  a  hand- organ  and  a 
few  stand  of  arms.  At  length,  a  great 
hulking  savage  offered  to  take  the 
arms,  provided  they  were  cut  in  two 
to  suit  the  back  of  his  animals.  We 
have  then  another  instance  of  Arab 
drollery.  "  You  are  a  tall  man,"  said 
the  old  pilot ;  "  suppose  we  shorten 
you  by  the  legs."  "  No,  no,"  said 
the  barbarian,  "  I  am  flesh  and  blood, 
and  shall  be  spoiled."  "  So  will  the 
contents  of  these  cases,  you  offspring 
of  an  ass,"  said  the  old  man,  "  if  you 
divide  them." 

The  progress  to  the  interior  from 
the  port  of  Tajura,  led  them  over  im- 
mense ranges  of  basaltic  cliffs,  where 
the  heat  of  the  sun  was  felt  with  an 
intensity  scarcely  conceivable  by 
European  feelings.  In  this  land  of 
fire,  the  road  skirting  the  base  of  a 
barren  range  covered  with  heaps  of 
lava  blocks,  and  its  foot  marked  by 
piles  of  stones,  the  memorials  of  deeds 
of  blood,  the  lofty  conical  peak  of 
Jebel  Seearo  rose  in  sight,  and  not 
long  afterwards  the  far-famed  Lake 
Assad,  surrounded  by  its  dancing 
mirage,  was  seen  sparkling  at  its  base. 

The  first  glimpse  of  this  pheno- 
menon, "  though  curious,  was  far  from 
pleasing" — "an  elliptical  basin,  seven 
miles  in  its  transverse  axis,  filled  half 
with  smooth  water  of  the  deepest  ceru- 
lean hue,  and  half  with  a  sheet  of  glit- 
tering snow-white  salt,  girded  on  three 
sides  by  huge  hot-looking  mountains, 
that  dip  their  basins  into  its  very  bowl, 
and  on  the  fourth  by  crude,  half- 
formed  rocks  of  lava,  broken  and  di- 
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vided  by  chasms.  No  sound  broke 
on  the  ear,  not  a  ripple  played  on  the 
water.  The  molten  surface  of  the 
lake  lay  like  burnished  steel,  the 
fierce  sky  was  without  a  cloud,  and 
the  angry  sun,  like  a  ball  of  metal  at 
a  white  heat,  rode  in  full  blaze." 

It  is  scarcely  wonderful,  that  among 
a  people  devoted  to  superstition,  those 
terrible    passes  and    sultry  hollows 
should  be  marked  as  the  haunts  of  the 
powers  of  evil.     Adyli,  a  deep  mys- 
terious cavern  at  the  extremity  of  one 
of  those  melancholy  plains,  is  believed 
to  be  the  especial  abode  of  gins  and 
afreets,  whose  voices   are  heard  in 
the  night,  and  who  carry  off  the  tra- 
veller to  devour  him  without  remorse. 
A  late  instance  was  mentioned  of  a 
man  who  was  compelled  by  the  wea- 
riness of  his  camel  to  fall  behind  the 
caravan,  and  who  left  no  remnants 
behind  him  but  his  spear  and  shield. 
Major    Harris   well    describes    this 
spot  as  one  which,  from  its  desolate 
position,  might  be  believed  to  be  the 
last  stage  of  the  habitable  world.  "A 
close  mephitic  stench,  impeding  res- 
piration, arose  from  the  saline  exha- 
lations of  the  stagnant  lake.  A  fright- 
ful glare  from  the  white  salt  and  lime- 
stone hillocks  threatened  extinction 
to  the  vision,  and  a  sickening  heavi- 
ness in  the  loaded  atmosphere  was 
enhanced  rather  than  alleviated  by 
the  fiery  breath  of  the  north-westerly 
wind,  which  blew  without  interrup- 
tion 'during  the  day.     The  air  was 
inflamed,  the  sky  sparkled,  and  co- 
lumns   of  burning    sand,   which    at 
quick  intervals  towered  high  into  the 
atmosphere,  became  so  illumined  as 
to  appear   like  tall  pillars  of   fire. 
Crowds  of  horses,  mules,  and  camels, 
tormented  to  madness  by  the  poison- 
ous gad-fly,  flocked  to  share  the  only 
bush ;  and,  disputing  with  their  heels 
the  slender  shelter  it  afforded,  com- 
pelled several  of  the  party  to  seek 
refuge  in  caves  formed  below  by  fallen 
masses  of  volcanic  rock,  heated  to  the 
temperature  of  a  potter's  kiln,  and 
fairly  baking  up  the  marrow  in  the 
bones."    The  heat  in  this  place,  with 
the  thermometer  under  the  shade  of 
cloaks  and  umbrellas,  was  at  126°.  It 
is  only  surprising  how  any  of  the 
party  survived.     Certainly  if  Abys- 
sinia is  to  be  approached  only  by  this 
road,  the  prospect  of  an  intercourse 
with  it  from  the  east,  appears  among 
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the  most  improbable  things  of  this 
world. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  conti- 
nental travel  has  been  long  since  said 
to  be,  its  teaching  us  how  many  com- 
fortable things  we  enjoy  at  home ;  and 
it  appears  that  no  Englishman  can 
comprehend  the  value  of  that  despised 
fluid,  fresh  water,  until  he  has  left  the 
precincts  of  his  own  fortunate  land: 
but  it  is  in  Africa,  and  peculiarly  on 
this  Abyssinian  high-road,  that  the 
value  of  a  draught  of  spring  water  is 
to  be  especially  estimated.  "Since 
leaving  the  shores  of  India,"  says  Ma- 
jor Harris,  "  the  party  had  gradually 
been  in  training  towards  a  disregard 
of  dirty  water.  On  board  a  ship  of 
any  description,  the  fluid  is  seldom 
very  clear  or  very  plentiful.  At 
Cape  Aden,  there  was  little  per- 
ceptible difference  between  the  sea 
water  and  the  land  water.  At  Ta- 
jura,  the  beverage  obtainable  was  far 
from  being  improved  in  quality  by  the 
taint  of  the  new  skins  in  which  it 
was  transferred  from  the  only  well ; 
and  now,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
scorching  Tehama,  where  a  copious 
draught  of  pure  water  seemed  abso- 
lutely indispensable  every  five  mi- 
nutes, the  mixture  was  the  very  acme 
of  abomination.  Fresh  hides  stript 
from  the  he-goat,  besmeared  inside 
as  well  as  out  with  old  tallow  and 
strong  bark  tan,  filled  from  an  impure 
well  at  Sagallo,  tossed  and  tumbled 
during  two  days  and  nights  under  a 
distilling  heat,"  formed  a  drink  which 
we  should  conclude  to  be  little  short 
of  poison.  However,  the  human 
throat  learns  to  accommodate  itself  to 
every  thing  in  time,  and  the  time 
came  when  even  this  abomination  was 
longed  for. 

But  the  worst  was  not  yet  come. 
It  was  midnight  when  the  party  com- 
menced the  steep  ascent  of  the  south- 
eastern boundary  of  the  lake,  a  ridge 
of  volcanic  rocks.  "  The  north-east 
wind  had  scarcely  diminished  its 
parching  fierceness,  and  in  hot  suffo- 
cating gusts  swept  over  the  glittering 
expanse  of  water  and  salt,  where  the 
moon  shone  brightly;  each  deadly 
puff  succeeded  by  the  stillness  that 
foretells  a  tropical  hurricane.  The 
prospect  around  was  wild — beetling, 
basaltic  cones,  and  jagged  slabs  of 
shattered  lava." 
The  path  itself  was  formidable. 
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winding  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
over  sheets  of  broken  lava,  with 
scarcely  more  than  sufficient  width  to 
admit  of  the  progress  in  single  file. 
"  The  horrors  of  this  dismal  night  set 
all  description  at  defiance."  The  hope 
of  water,  though  at  the  distance  of 
sixteen  miles,  excited  them  for  a 
while;  but  at  length  even  this  ex- 
citement failed.  And  "  owing  to  the 
heat,  fasting,  and  privation,  the  limbs 
of  the  weaker  refused  the  task,  and 
after  the  first  two  miles  they  dropped 
fast  into  the  rear.  Under  the  fiery 
blast  of  the  midnight  sirocco  the  cry 
for  water,  uttered  feebly  and  with 
difficulty  by  numbers  of  parched 
throats,  now  became  incessant ;  and 
the  supply  for  the  whole  party  falling 
short  of  a  gallon  and  a  half,  it  was 
not  long  to  be  answered.  A  tiny  sip 
of  diluted  vinegar  for  a  moment  as- 
suaged the  burning  thirst  which  raged 
in  the  vitals ;  but  its  effects  were  tran- 
sient, and,  after  struggling  a  few  steps, 
they  sank  again,  declaring  their  days 
to  be  numbered,  and  their  resolution 
to  rise  up  no  more.  Dogs  inconti- 
nently expired  upon  the  road,  horses 
and  mules  that  once  lay  down  were 
abandoned  to  their  fate  ;  while  "  the 
lion-hearted  soldier,  who  had  braved 
death  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  subdued 
and  unmanned  by  thirst,  lay  gasping 
by  the  wayside,  hailing  approaching 
dissolution  with  delight,  as  the  termi- 
nation of  tortures  which  were  no 
longer  to  be  endured."  As  another 
day  dawned,  arid  the  "  round  red 
sun"  again  rose  over  the  lake  of  salt, 
the  courage  even  of  those  who  had 
borne  up  against  this  fiery  trial  be- 
gan to  flag :  "a  dimness  came  before 
the  drowsy  eyes,  giddiness  seized  the 
brain,  and  the  hope  held  out  by  the 
guides,  of  water  in  advance,  seemed 
like  the  delusion  of  a  dream." 

In  this  crisis,  at  which  our  chief 
wonder  is,  that  Major  Harris  and 
his  explorers  were  ever  heard  of  again, 
or  had  left  any  memorials  of  them- 
selves but  their  bones,  a  wild  Be- 
douin was  seen,  "  like  a  delivering 
angel,"  hurrying  forward  with  a  large 
skin,  filled  with  muddy  water.  This 
well-timed  supply  was  divided  among 
the  fainting  people :  a  quantity  was 
poured  over  the  face  and  down  the 
throat  of  each ;  and  at  a  late  hour, 
"  ghastly,  haggard,  and  exhausted, 


like  men  who  had  escaped  from  the 
jaws  of  death,  the  whole  had  contrived 
to  straggle  into  a  camp,  which,  but 
for  the  foresight  and  firmness  of  the 
son  of  Ali  Abi,  (who  had  sent  the 
water,)  few  individuals  would  have 
reached  alive." 

After  traversing  this  terrible  desert 
of  fifty  miles — a  barrier  to  all  general 
and  commercial  intercourse,  which 
we  should  think  impassable,  however 
it  might  be  overcome  by  a  small  party 
of  bold  and  hardy  men,  well  led,  fur- 
nished with  every  supply,  water  ex- 
cepted,  which  could  sustain  them 
through  its  horrors,  (and  which  yet, 
through  that  single  want,  had  nearly 
perished) — they  pursued  a  long  and 
difficult  march  through  a  dreary 
country,  scantily  peopled,  dotted  with 
robber  clans,  and  exhibiting  impedi- 
ments of  all  kinds  in  the  knavery  and 
villanyof  the  native  authorities;  until 
they  reached  the  borders  of  Abyssinia. 
We  had  by  no  means  been  aware 
that  volcanoes  had  made  so  large  a 
share  of  this  portion  of  Africa.  The 
whole  border  seems  to  be  volcanic, 
and  to  retain  in  its  blasted  and  bro- 
ken surface,  evidence  of  its  having 
been,  in  remote  ages,  perhaps  in  the 
earliest,  the  scene  of  most  intense  and 
general  volcanic  action. 

In  Major  Harris's  animated  de- 
scription—  "singular  and  interesting 
indeed  is  the  wild  scenery  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  treacherous  oasis  of  Sul- 
telli.  A  field  of  extinct  volcanic 
cones,  vomited  out  of  the  entrails  of 
the  earth,  and  each  encircled  by  a 
black  belt  of  vitrified  lava,  environs 
it  on  three  sides ;  and  of  these  Mount 
Abida,  three  thousand  feet  in  height, 
whose  cup,  enveloped  in  clouds, 
stretches  some  two  and  a  half  miles 
in  diameter,  would  seem  to  be  the 
parent.  Beyond,  the  still  loftier  cra- 
ter of  Aiulloo,  the  ancient  landmark 
of  the  now-decayed  empire  of  Ethi- 
opia, is  visible  in  dim  perspective ; 
and,  looming  hazily  in  the  extreme 
distance,  is  the  great  blue  Abyssi- 
nian range." 

In  any  part  of  Africa  a  river  of 
tolerable  magnitude  is  an  object  of  the 
most  anxious  interest;  and  the  ap- 
proach to  the  Hawash,  the  boundary 
river  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  was 
looked  to  with  eager  speculation.  At 
length  the  height  was  reached  from 
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which  was  obtained  "  an  exhilarating 
prospect  over  the  dark,  lone  valley  of 
the  long  looked-for  Hawash.  The 
course  of  the  river  was  marked  by  a 
dense  belt  of  trees  and  verdure, 
stretching  towards  the  base  of  the 
great  mountain  range,  of  which  the 
cloud-capped  cone,  which  frowns  over 
the  capital  of  Shoa,  forms  the  most 
conspicuous  feature."  The  mission 
now  began  to  exult : — "  Though  still 
far  distant,  the  ultimate  destination 
of  the  embassy  appeared  almost  to 
have  been  gained,  and  none  had  an 
idea  of  the  length  of  time  that  must 
elapse  before  his  foot  should  press  the 
soil  of  Ankober."  A  day  of  intense 
heat  was  as  usual  followed  by  a  heavy 
fall  of  rain,  which,  owing  to  the  unac- 
commodating arrangement  of  striking 
the  tents  at  sunset,  thoroughly  drench- 
ed the  whole  party. 

The  new  difficulty  was,  how  to 
cross  the  Hawash,  "  second  of  the 
rivers  of  Abyssinia,  and  rising  in  the 
very  heart  of  Ethiopia,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  8000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
fed  by  niggardly  tributaries  from  the 
high  bulwarks  of  Shoa  and  Efat,  and 
flows,  like  a  great  artery,  through  the 
arid  plains  of  the  Adaiel,  green  and 
wooded  throughout  its  long  course, 
and  finally  absorbed  in  the  lagoons  of 
Aussa.  The  canopy  of  fleecy  clouds, 
which,  as  mid-day  dawned,  hung  thick 
and  heavy  over  the  lofty  blue  peaks 
beyond,  gave  sad  presage  of  the  de- 
luge that  was  pouring  between  its 
verdant  banks  from  the  higher  regions 
of  the  source." 

The  party  now  descended  to  enjoy 
the  real  luxuries  of  shade  and  water, 
in  a  region  where  they  had  hitherto 
seen  nothing  but  salt  and  lava.  At 
first  thinly  wooded,  they  found  the 
soil  covered  with  tall  rank  grass,  from 
which,  however,  the  perpetual  incur- 
sions of  the  robber  tribes  scare  the 
flocks  and  herds.  Deeper  down,  they 
entered  among  gum-bearing  acacias 
and  fruit-trees.  "  Guinea-fowl  rose 
before  them,  groves  of  tamarisk,  ring- 
ing to  the  voice  of  the  bell-bird,  flank- 
ed every  open  glade,  and  the  frac- 
tured branches  of  the  noble  trees  gave 
proof  of  the  presence  of  the  most  pon- 
derous of  the  mammalia." 

Forcing  their  way,  with  some  diffi- 
culty, through  this  jungle,  they  ob- 
tained their  first  near  view  of  the 


river,  a  "  deep  volume  of  turbid  wa- 
ter," covered  with  drift  wood,  and 
rolling,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour,  between  clayey  walls  twenty- 
five  feet  in  height.  The  breadth  fell 
short  of  sixty  yards,  but  the  flood  was 
not  yet  at  its  maximum.  Willows, 
drooping  over  the  stream,  were  fes- 
tooned with  recent  drift,  hanging  many 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  banks  ;  and 
it  was  evident  that  the  waters  had 
lately  been  out,  to  the  overflowing  of 
the  country  for  many  miles."  The 
river,  now  upwards  of  2200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  forms,  in  this 
quarter,  the  nominal  boundary  of  the 
kingdom  of  Shoa. 

They  were  now  on  "  the  spot  which 
exhibited  the  forest  life  of  Africa."  In 
a  lake  adjoining  the  river,  the  hippo- 
potamus u  rolled  his  unwieldy  carcass 
to  the  surface,  amid  floating  croco- 
diles, protruding  his  snout  to  blow  a 
snort  that  might  be  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile."  An  unfortunate  don- 
key, which  had  been  partly  drowned 
and  partly  strangled,  was  thrown  out 
of  the  camp.  No  sooner  had  night 
fallen,  than  this  prey  roused  the  ap- 
petites of  the  whole  forest.  While  the 
rain  descended  in  torrents,  the  howl 
and  growl  of  wild  beasts  was  heard 
at  their  banquet  on  the  donkey 
throughout  the  night.  Lightning 
played  over  the  woods  ;  the  u  violent 
snapping  of  the  branches  proclaimed 
the  nocturnal  movements  of  the  ele- 
phant and  hippopotamus ;"  the  loud 
roar  and  startling  snort  were  constant- 
ly heard  ;  and  by  morning  every  ves- 
tige of  the  dead  animal,  even  to  the 
skull,  had  disappeared. 

Africa,  in  all  its  provinces,  is  the 
scene  of  the  boldest  field  sports  in  the 
world — India  and  its  tigers,  perhaps, 
excepted.  But  Africa  excels  even 
India  in  the  variety  and  multitude  of 
its  mighty  savages — lions,  elephants, 
panthers, and  hippopotami;  the  sands, 
the  forests,  the  jungles,  the  rivers,  the 
marshes,  everything  and  place  abounds 
with  brute  life,  on  the  largest,  the 
boldest,  and  the  fiercest  scale.  Africa, 
with  the  human  race  on  the  lowest 
grade,  has  the  brute  on  the  highest, 
and  its  true  name  is  the  great  kingdom 
of  savage  nature. 

A  two-ounce  ball  had  been  lodged 
in  the  forehead  of  a  hippopotamus  on 
the  evening  of  reaching  the  Hawash  ; 
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but  the  animal  having  dived,  the  na- 
tives, in  some  jealousy  of  the  skill  of 
the  British  rifle,  declared  that  it  had 
not  been  mortally  struck.  The  next 
dawn,  however,  decided  the  question, 
for  the  "  freckled  pink  sides  of  a  dead 
hippopotamus  were  to  be  seen  high, 
above  the  surface,  as  the  distended, 
carcass  floated  like  a  monstrous  buoy 
at  anchor."  Hawsers  were  carried 
out  with  all  diligence,  and  the  "  co- 
lossus "  was  towed  ashore  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  whole  caravan. 
Then  came  a  native  scene.  A  tribe  of 
savages,  who  had  waited,  squatting, 
to  see  the  arrival  of  the  monster, 
threw  aside  their  bows  and  arrows, 
and,  stripping  its  thick  hide  from  the 
ribs,  attacked  it  with  the  vigour  of  an 
African  horde.  Donkeys  and  women 
were  laden  with  incredible  despatch, 
and,  "  staggering  under  huge  flaps  of 
meat,"  the  savages  went  their  way. 

The  soil  now  became  swampy,  yet 
only  the  more  filled  with  animal  ex- 
istence. LE  ADO,  (the  White  Water,) 
a  lake  which  they  skirted,  of  two 
miles'  diameter,  was  the  haunt  of 
countless  wild-fowl,  geese,  mallards, 
teal,  herons,  flamingoes.  A  party  of 
Bedouin  women  deposed  to  having 
seen  another  "party"  of  elephants 
taking  a  bath  in  the  spot  half  an 
hour  before,  and  the  prints  of  their 
huge  feet  in  the  moist  sands  corro- 
borated the  testimony.  Hideously 
withered  women  followed  the  march 
of  the  mission,  carrying  curds,  and 
covered  over  with  marsh-flies.  Above, 
vast  flights  of  locusts,  which  had 
stripped  the  coast,  were  pouring  in  to- 
wards Abyssinia.  u  They  quite  dark- 
ened the  air"  where  the  caravan 
halted ;  and  above  them  again  were  a 
host  of  adjutant  birds,  sometimes 
bursting  down  through  the  mass,  and 
then  stooping  to  the  ground,,  and  stalk- 
ing along  to  devour  the  killed  and 
wounded.  This  is  the  land,  too,  of 
the  hurricane.  Nature  is  queen  or 
tyrant  here ;  the  thunder  tears  the 
sensorium ;  the'  lightning  burns  out 
the  eyes  ;  the  raiii  is  a  cataract ;  the 
hail  is  a  continued  volley  of  ice  ;  the 
clouds  stoop  to  earth,  and  bury  the 
daylight  like  a  shroud  ;  the  rivers 
become  torrents ;  the  dry  plain  be- 
comes first  a  swamp,  and  then  a  sea. 
Tents  and  tarpaulins  are  useless  to 
keep  out  the  deluge  from  above,  or 


are  beaten  down  by  its  weight  on  the 
heads  of  the  unfortunates  who  trust  to 
them  for  shelter,  until  at  length  the 
caravan,  stripped  of  all  covering,  has 
no  resource  but  to  bide  the  pelting  of 
the  pitiless  storm,  and,  shivering  and 
shelterless,  wait  until  the  hurricane 
has  howled  itself  away. 

At  length  they  reached  the  city  of 
Furri,  loaded,  for  the  thirty-fifth  time, 
with  the  baggage  of  the  British  em- 
bassy. The  caravan,  escorted  by  a 
detachment  of  three  hundred  match- 
lock men,  with  flutes  playing,  and 
muskets  echoing,  and  the  heads  of 
the  warriors  decorated  with  white 
plumes,  on  the  16th  July  entered  the 
frontier  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Efat. 
Clusters  of  conical-roofed  houses,  co- 
vering the  sides  of  twin  hills,  here 
presented  the  first  permanent  habita- 
tions that  had  greeted  the  eye  since 
leaving  the  sea-coast — rude  and  un- 
gainly, but  right  welcome  signs  of 
transition  from  depopulated  waste  to 
the  abodes  of  man.  The  African  seems 
a  robber  by  nature,  and  the  sight  of 
the  bales  and  boxes  excited  the 
national  propensity  in  a  most  violent 
degree.  Even  the  royal  ministers  and 
courtiers  seem  to  have  felt  a  passion 
for  looking  into  those  prohibited  trea- 
sures, which  evidently  tempted  their 
virtue  in  a  most  perilous  degree. 
Meanwhile  a  special  messenger  ar- 
rived, bearing  reiterated;  compliments 
from  the  JSTegoos,  (king,)  with  a  horse 
and  a  mule  from  the  royal  stud,  attired 
in  the  peculiar  trappings  which  belong 
to  majesty.  Those  animals  awoke  all, 
the  loyal  curiosity  of  the  people.  At 
the  sight  women  and  girls,  enveloped 
in  blood-red  shifts,  who  had  thronged 
to  stare  at  the  strangers,  burst  into  a 
scream  of  acclamation.  A  group  of 
hooded  widows  thrust  their  fingers  in- 
to their  ears  and  joined  in  the  clamour. 
The  escort  and  camel-drivers  placed 
no  bounds  to  their  hilarity.  A  fat  ox, 
that  had  been  promised,  was  turned 
loose  among  the  spectators,  pursued 
by  fifty  savages  with  their  gleaming 
creeses,  and  hamstrung  by  a  dexte- 
rous blow,  which  threw  it  bellowing  to 
the  earth  in  the  height  of  its  mad 
career,  and  tribes  of  lean  curs  com- 
menced an  indiscriminate  engagement 
over  the  garbage. 

The  neighbouring  nations  look  upon 
the  population  of  this  province  with 
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great  contempt.  They  say  that  their 
tongues  are  long  for  lying,  their  arms 
are  long  for  stealing,  and  their  legs  are 
long  for  running  away. 

The  mission  now  approached  an- 
other region,  perhaps  the  finest  in 
Africa.  Every  change  in  the  climate 
and  soil  in  Africa  is  in  extremes,  and 
barrenness  and  unbounded  fertility  lie 
side  by  side. 

"  As  if  by  the  touch  of  the  magician's 
wand,  the  scene  now  passes,  in  an  instant, 
from  parched  wastes  to  the  green  and 
lovely  islands  of  Abyssinia,  presenting 
one  scene  of  rich  and  thriving  cultiva- 
tion. The  baggage  having  at  length 
been  consigned  to  the  shoulders  of  six 
hundred  grumbling  Moslem  porters — for 
here  the  camel,  from  the  steepness  of 
the  hills,  was  useless — and  forming  a 
line,  which  extended  upwards  of  a  mile, 
the  embassy,  on  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
Abyssinian  Alps  ;  the  flutes  again  play- 
ed ;  the  wild  warriors  of  the  escort 
again  chanted  their  songs.  It  was  a 
cool  and  lovely  morning,  and  an  invigo- 
rating breeze  played  over  the  moun- 
tains' side,  on  which,  now  less  than  ten 
degrees  from  the  equator,  flourished  the 
vegetation  of  northern  climes.  The 
rough  and  stony  road  wound  on,  by  a 
steep  ascent,  over  hill  and  dale,  now 
skirting  some  precipitous  ascent,  now 
dipping  into  the  basin  of  some  verdant 
hollow,  where  it  suddenly  emerged  into 
a  succession  of  shady  lanes,  bounded  by 
flowering  hedgerows." 

All  this  is  so  like  England,  and  so 
unlike  Africa,  that  we  should  suspect 
the  major's  memory  to  have  been  as 
active  at  least  as  his  observation.  But 
the  work  contains  so  much  internal 
evidence  of  accuracy,  independently  of 
the  confidence  attached  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  intelligent  writer  himself, 
that  we  must  believe  the  heart  of 
Ethiopia  to  possess  scenes  that  would 
be  worthy  of  the  heart  of  our  own 
fresh  and  flower-bearing  island.  The 
scene  which  follows  is  quite  Arcadian. 

"  The  wild  rose,  the  fern,  the  lantana, 
and  the  honeysuckle,  smiled  round  a 
succession  of  highly  cultivated  terraces, 
and  on  every  eminence  stood  a  cluster 
of  conically  thatched  houses,  environed 
by  green  hedges,  and  partially  embow- 
ered amid  dark  trees.  As  the  troop 
passed  on,  the  peasant  abandoned  his 
occupation  to  gaze  at  the  novel  proces- 


sion; while  merry  groups  of  hooded 
women,  decked  in  scarlet  and  crimson, 
left  their  avocations  in  the  hut  to  wel- 
come the  king's  guests  with  a  shrill 
ziroleet,  which  rang  from  every  hand. 
Birds  warbled  among  the  groves.  At 
various  turns  of  the  road  the  prospect 
was  rugged,  wild,  and  beautiful.  The 
first  Christian  village  was  soon  revealed 
on  the  summit  of  a  height.  Three  prin- 
cipal ranges  of  hills  were  next  crossed 
in  succession.  Lastly,  the  view  opened 
upon  the  wooded  site  of  Ankober,  occu- 
pying a  central  position  in  a  horseshoe 
crescent  of  mountains,  still  high  above, 
which  enclose  a  magnificent  amphithe- 
atre of  ten  miles  in  diameter.  This  is 
clothed  throughout  with  a  splendid, 
vigorous,  and  varied  vegetation." 

The  embassy  now  halted,  waiting 
for  permission  to  enter  the  capital,  and 
taking  up  their  quarters  in  a  town 
three  thousand  feet  above  Furri,  on 
the  frontier.  The  escort  of  the  troop 
fired  a  salute  on  entering,  and,  as  they 
marched  along,  performed  the  war 
dance.  A  veteran  capered  before  the 
ranks  with  a  drawn  sword  between 
his  teeth,  and  the  martial  song  was 
chorused  by  three  hundred  Christian 
throats.  The  prospect  from  this 
elevated  point  naturally  struck  the 
travellers  with  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration. The  site  of  the  town  is 
only  one  of  the  thousand  cones  into 
which  the  mountain  side  is  broken  as 
it  approaches  the  plain.  The  pro- 
spect over  the  plain  was  boundless,  and 
countless  villages  met  the  eye  upon 
the  mountain  slope.  Wherever  the 
plough  could  go,  all  was  cultivated. 
Wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn,  beans, 
peas,  cotton,  and  oil  plant,  throve  luxu- 
riantly round  every  hamlet.  The 
regularly  marked  fields  mounted  in 
terraces  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
thousand  feet,  becoming,  in  their 
boundaries,  more  and  more  indistinct, 
until  totally  lost  in  the  shadowy  green 
side  of  Mamrat  (the  Mother  of  Grace.) 

This  mountain  is  a  wonder,  shroud- 
ed in  clouds  whilst  all  was  sunshine 
below.  It  is  clothed  with  a  dense 
forest,  and  ascends  to  an  elevation  of 
13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  are 
collected,  for  security,  the  treasures  of 
the  monarch  which  have  been  amass- 
ing since  the  re-establishment  of  the 
kingdom,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
since. 
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.  Alter  remaining  some  time  in  the 
market-place,  the  governor  of  the  town 
appeared,  and  conducted  the  mission 
to  the  house  of  an  old  Moslem  woman, 
where  they  were  to  lodge  for  the  night. 
The  names  of  the '  three  daughters, 
Major  Harris  observes,  were  worthy 
of  the  days  of  Prince  Cherry  and  Fair 
Star.  They  were  Eve,  Sweet  Limes, 
and  Sunbeam.  The  ladies  vacated  the 
house  with  great  good-humour ;  but 
it  was  low,  intolerably  filthy,  and 
without  bedding  or  food.  The  unfor- 
tunate mission  had  thus  to  spend  a 
night,  probably  unequaled  by  their 
sufferings  in  the  open  field.  Though 
so  near  the  equator,  they  felt  the -cold 
severely ;  rain  set  in  with  great  vio- 
lence, pouring  through  the  roof,  and 
entering  into  the  threshold.  A  fire 
was  indispensable,  yet  they  were 
nearly  suffocated  with  smoke ;  they 
were  devoured  with  insects,  and  in 
this  torment  and  fever  tossed  till 
dawn.  At  the  arrival  of  morning 
they  received  the  disappointing  mes- 
sage, that  the  king  could  not  yet  visit 
his  capital,  but  that  they  might  either 
seek  him  among  the  mountains,  or 
wait  for  him  where  they  were. 

Major  Han-is  imputes  this  disap- 
pointment to  the  accidental  opening  of 
one  of  the  boxes  of  presents.  Royal 
cupidity  had  been  so  strongly  excited 
by  the  conjectures  of  their  contents, 
that  the  king  had  evidently  been  anxi- 
ous, in  the  first  instance,  to  hasten  their 
delivery  as  much  as  possible.  Gold 
and  jewels  were  probably  uppermost 
in  the  royal  conceptions  ;  but  the  box 
happening  to  contain  only  the  leathern 
buckets  belonging  to  the  "  galloper 
guns,"  the  spectators  were  loud  in  their 
derision.  "  These,"  they  exclaimed, 
"  are  but  a  poor  people !  What  is 
their  nation  compared  with  the  Am- 
hara  ?  for  behold,  in  this  trash,  speci- 
mens of  the  offerings  brought  from 
their  boasted  land  to  the  footstool  of 
the  mightiest  of  monarchs." 

The  rainy  season  was  now  setting 
in,  and  the  situation  of  the  embassy 
became  more  comfortless  from  day  to 
day.  Notes  were  written,  and  an- 
swers received  from  the  monarch,  but 
the  royal  interview  was  still  postponed, 
partly  by  the  artifice  of  the  knavish 
governors,  who  kept  a  longing  eye  on 
the  presents,  and  partly  by  the  bar- 
barian etiquette  of  showing  the  na- 


tives the  scorn  with  which  their  king 
was  entitled  to  treat  all  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

The  residence  of  the  mission  in  this 
comfortless  place,  however,  gave  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  considerable 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  commerce 
of  the  interior.  The  chief  traffic  is  in 
slaves,  but  coffee  is  exported  exten- 
sively from  HuiTiia,  and  large  caravans 
three  times  in  the  year  visit  the  ports, 
Zeyla  and  Barbara,  laden  with  ivory, 
ostrich  feathers,  ghee,  saffrons,  gums, 
and  myrrh.  In  return  are  brought 
blue  and  white  calicoes,  Indian  piece 
goods,  Indian  prints,  silks,  and  shawls, 
red  cotton  yarn,  silk  threads,  beads, 
frankincense,  copper  wire,  and  zinc. 

A  fortnight  rolled  away  painfully  in 
this  detestable  place,  which  was  named 
Alio  Amba,  when  a  summons  came 
from  the  monarch  in  these  formal 
words  : — "  Tarry  not  by  day,  neither 
stay  ye  by  night ;  for  the  heart  of  the 
father  longeth  to  see  his  children,  and 
let  him  not  be  disappointed." 

They  now  ascended  through  a 
country  of  romantic  beauty,  to  Ma- 
chalwan,  the  place  appointed  for  the 
interview.  The  Abyssinian  in  charge 
of  the  embassy,  was  now  sent  forward 
to  obtain  permission  to  fire  a  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns  on  the  arrival  of  the 
troop  at  the  royal  residence.  This 
request  seemed  to  have  alarmed  his 
majesty  in  no  slight  degree.  The 
most  romantic  reports  of  the  ordnance 
had  gone  before  them.  It  was  cur- 
rently believed  that  their  discharge 
was  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  the  ground, 
to  shiver  rocks,  and  to  dismantle 
mountain  fastnesses.  Men  were  said 
to  have  arrived,  with  "  copper  legs," 
who  served  those  tremendous  engines ; 
and  in  alarm  for  the  safety  of  his 
palace,  capital,  and  treasures,  the 
suspicious  monarch  still  peremptorily 
insisted  on  withholding  the  desired 
license,  until  he  should  have  seen  the 
battery  "  with  his  own  eyes."  It 
rained  incessantly  during  the  night 
which  preceded  the  day  of  presenta- 
tion, and  until  the  morning  broke ; 
when  a  great  volume  of  white  mist 
rose  from  the  deep  valleys,  and  drift- 
ed like  a  scene-curtain  across  the 
summit  of  the  giant  Mamrat.  The 
whole  troop  now  began  to  ascend  the 
mountain;  and,  as  they  approached 
within  sight  of  the  stockaded  palace, 
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the  escort  commenced  to  fire  their 
matchlocks.  The  view  here  is  de- 
scribed as  very  lovely,  and  giving 
some  conception  of  European  variety 
of  vegetation,  with  tropical  luxuriance. 
Farm-houses,  rich  fields,  foaming  cas- 
cades, and  bright  green  meadows 
covered  with  flowers,  met  the  eye  on 
every  side  ;  arid  above  all  towered  the 
great  Abyssinian  range,  some  thou- 
sand feet  perpendicularly  overhead, 
with  its  summits  crested  with  clouds. 
The  crowd  of  spectators  was  immense, 
and  were  repelled  only  by  strokes  of 
the  bamboo.  At  length  a  large  tent 
was  pitched  for  the  reception  of  the 
embassy,  the  floor  was  strewed  with 
heath,  myrtles,  and  other  aromatic 
shrubs  ;  and  the  weather  having 
cleared  up,  "  the  mission,  radiant  with 
plumes  and  gold  embroidery,  moved 
on."  As  they  reached  the  precincts  of 
the  palace,  the  artillery  fired  a  salute, 
which  equally  awed  and  astonished 
the  multitude,  the  discharge  being 
followed  by  universal  shouts  in  the 
native  tongue  of — "  Wonderful  Eng- 
lish !  Well  done,  well  done  ! " 

After  several  further  stoppages,  they 
entered  the  reception  hall.  It  was  cir- 
cular, and  showy.  The  lofty  walls  glit- 
tered with  a  profusion  of  silver  orna- 
ments,emblazoned  shields,  matchlocks, 
and  double-barreled  guns.  Persian  car- 
pets and  rugs  of  all  sizes,  colours,  and 
patterns,  covered  the  floors ;  and  crowds 
of  governors,  chiefs,  and  officers  of  the 
court,  in  their  holiday  attire,  stood  in 
a  posture  of  respect,  uncovered  to  the 
girdle.  Two  wide  alcoves  receded  on 
either  side,  in  one  of  which  blazed  a 
cheerful  wood  fire,  engrossed  by  indo- 
lent cats ;  while  hi  the  other,  on  a 
flowered  satin  ottoman,  surrounded  by 
withered  slaves  and  juvenile  pages, 
and  supported  by  gay  velvet  Cushions, 
lay  "  His  most  Christian  majesty, 
Sahela  Selasse  ! "  The  t)ech  Agulari, 
(state  doorkeeper,)  as  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  stood  with  a  rod  of  green 
rushes  to  preserve  the  exact  distance 
of  approach  to  royalty ;  and  as  the 
British  entered  and  made  their  bows, 
pointed  them  to  chairs,  which  done, 
it  was  commanded  that  all  should  be 
covered. 

The  monarch  was  not  unworthy  of 
figuring  in  this  pomp.  Forty  sum- 
mers, of  which  eight-and-twenty  had 
been  passed  on  the  throne,  had  slightly 


furrowed  his  forehead,  and  grizzled  a 
full  bushy  head  of  hair,  arranged  in 
elaborate  curls.  But,  though  wanting 
the  left  eye,  "  the  expression  of  his 
manly  features,  open,  pleasing,  and 
commanding,  did  not  belie  the  char- 
acter for  impartial  justice  which  he 
had  obtained  far  and  wide  ;  even  the 
robber  tribes  of  the  low  country 
calling  him  a  fine  balance  of  gold." 

After  the  delivery  of  the  ambassa- 
dorial letters,  the  exhibition  com- 
menced, which  had  so  long  been  the 
envy  of  the  courtiers,  and  probably 
the  conversation  of  the  kingdom.  The 
presents  were  displayed.  A  rich 
Brussels  carpet,  which  completely  co- 
vered the  hall,  Cashmere  shawls,  and 
embroidered  Delhi  scarfs  of  resplen- 
dent hues,  excited  universal  admira- 
tion. The  finer  specimens  were 
handed  to  the  king.  As  the  various 
presents  succeeded,  the  delight  in- 
creased. A  group  of  Chinese  dancing 
figures,  produced  bursts  of  merriment; 
and  when  the  European  escort,  in  full 
uniform,  with  the  sergeant  at  their 
head,  marched  into  the  hall,  paced  in 
front  of  the  throne,  and  performed 
the  manual  and  platoon  exercises, 
amid  ornamented  clocks  chiming,  and 
musical  boxes  playing  "  God  save  the 
Queen,"  his  majesty  appeared  quite 
entranced.  "  But  many  and  bright 
were  the  smiles  that  lighted  up  the 
royal  features,  afc  three  hundred  mus- 
kets, with  bayonets  fixed,  were  piled 
in  front  of  the  royal  footstool.  A  buzz 
of  mingled  wonder  and  applause  arose 
from  the  crowded  courtiers  ;  and  the 
monarch's  satisfaction  now  filled  to 
overflowing.  '  God  will  reward  you,' 
he  exclaimed — '  for  I  cannot !  " 

But  a  more  serious  and  a  more 
striking  display  was  still  to  follow. 
The  artillery  were  to  exhibit  their 
powers ;  and  the  crowd  rushed  out, 
and  scattered  over  the  hill,  to  see  its 
practice.  A  sheet  was  attached  to 
the  opposite  face  of  the  ravine,  the 
valley  rang  to  the  roar  of  the  guns ; 
and  as  the  white  cloth  flew  in  shreds 
to  the  wind,  under  a  rapid  discharge 
of  round  shot,  canister,  and  grape. 
amid  the  crumbling  of  the  rock,  and 
the  rush  of  falling  stones,  shouts  of 
admiration  rang  from  hill  to  hill.  This 
eventful  evening  was  closed  by  testi- 
monies of  the  king's  satisfaction,  in 
the  shape  of  a  huge  pepper  pie  from 
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the  royal  kitchen,  with  his  commands 
that  his  children  might  feast ;  and  a 
visit  from  the  royal  confessor,  a  dwarf 
enveloped  in  robes  and  turbans,  and 
armed  with  silver  cross  and  crosier. 
Seating  himself  in  a  chair,  he  delivered 
a  speech,  which  affords  as  good  a  spe- 
cimen of  court  oratory  as  any  thing 
that  we  remember  ;  and  also  shows 
the  powerful  effect  of  the  presents  on 
the  courtly  sensibilities.  The  speech 
was  as  follows  : — ' 

"  Forty  years  have  rolled  away  since 
Asf'a  Woosen,  on  whose  memory  be 
peace!  grandsire  to  our  beloved  mon- 
arch, saw  in  a  dream  that  the  red  men 
were  bringing  into  his  kingdom,  curious 
and  beautiful  commodities  from  coun- 
tries beyond  the  great  sea.  The  astro- 
logers, on  being  commanded  to  give  an 
interpretation  thereof,  predicted  with 
one  accord,  that  foreigners  from  the 
land  of  Egypt  would  come  into  Abys- 
sinia during  his  majesty's  most  illustri- 
ous reign ;  and  that  yet  more  and 
wealthier  would  follow  in  that  of  his 
son,  and  of  his  son's  son,  who  should  sit 
next  upon  the  throne.  Praise  be  unto 
God,  that  the  dream  and  its  interpreta- 
tion have  now  been  fulfilled  !  Our  eyes, 
though  they  be  old,  have  never  beheld 
wonders  until  this  day ;  and  during  the 
reign  over  Shoa  of  seven  successive 
kings,  no  such  miracles  as  these  have 
been  wrought  in  Ethiopia  ! !  " 

The  embassy  were  now  fixed  under 
the  protection  of  the  monarch ;  and 
they  were  invited  to  join  in  the  vari- 
ous displays  and  festivals  of  the  new 
year,  which  the  Abyssinians  begin  on 
the  10th  of  September.  Of  these,  the 
cavalry  review  was  by  far  the  most 
showy,  as  well  as  the  most  suited  to 
the  gratification  of  the  British  officers. 
Some  parts  of  this  display  seemed  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  days  of 
European  knighthood.  The  king's 
master  of  the  horse  advanced  at  the 
head  of  his  squadrons  of  picked  house- 
hold cavalry,  "  the  flower  of  the 
Christian  lances."  Ayto  Melkoo,  their 
leader,  was  arrayed  in  a  party-colour- 
ed vest,  surmounted  by  a  crimson 
Arab  fleece,  handsomely  studded  with 
silver  jets.  A  gilt  embossed  gauntlet 
encircled  his  right  arm,  from  the  wrist 
to  the  elbow;  his  targe  and  horse 
trappings  glittered  with  a  profusion  of 
silver  crosses  and  devices,  and  he 
looked  a  stately  and  martial  figure, 


curveting  at  the  head  of  his  well- 
appointed  lancers. 

This  warrior,   advancing  with  his 
line,  galloped  up  in  front,  and  made 
a  speech  in  the  manner  of  old  heroic 
times,  vaunting  his  past  prowess  and 
his  present  loyalty,  his  troopers  ac- 
companying the  more  successful  parts 
of  his  speech  by  striking  the  lance 
upon  the  targe.  At  the  close,  he  threw 
his  spears  upon  the  ground,  unsheath- 
ed his  two-edged  falchion,    gave  a 
howl,  which  was  answered  by  a  roar 
from  his  horsemen,  and  a  discharge  of 
fire-arms ;    and  the  whole    made    a 
dash,  and  charged  across  the  parade. 
At  the  royal  command,  the  British 
now  fired  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns, 
to  the  great  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment of  the  wild  Galla  and  the  multi- 
tude of  spectators.     Thirteen  gover- 
nors, (ofprovinces,  we  presume,)  cloth- 
ed in  the  skins  of  lions  and  leopards, 
and  covered  with  silver  chains,  cui- 
rasses, and  gauntlets,  emblems  of  their 
gallantry  in  the  field,   next  passed 
before  the  king,  each  at  the  head  of 
his  troop,  and  each  making  a  harangue. 
Abyssinia  must  be  a  very  oratorical 
country.     Last  of  all,  came  the  tall, 
martial  figure  of  Abegoz   Moretch, 
chief  of  the  tributary  Galla  of  the 
south,  at  the  head  of  his  legion,  three 
thousand  in  number:   this   "sea   of 
wild  horsemen"  moved  in  advance,  to 
the  sound  of  kettle-drums,  their  anus 
and  decorations  flashing  in  the  sun, 
and  their  ample  white  robes  and  long 
sable  hair  streaming  in  the  breeze. 
At  the  war-whoop  of  their  leader, 
u  with  the  rush  of  a  hurricane  the 
moving  forest  of  lances  disappeared 
under  a  cloud  of  dust."     From  eight 
to  ten  thousand  cavalry  were  in  the 
field ;  and  the  spectacle,  which  lasted 
from  nine  in  the  morning  until  five  in 
the  afternoon,  was  "  exceedingly  wild 
and  impressive."    But  the  most  im- 
pressive display  of  all  was  to  be  sup- 
plied by  the  British.     With  fire-arms 
the  people  were  acquainted  already. 
The  "  brass  galloper,"  though  viewed 
with  "  wonderful  respect,"  was  still 
only  an  engine  on  a  larger  scale  than 
those  to  which  they  were  familiarized. 
But  the  rocket  was  a  formidable  and 
splendid  novelty.      Kight  had  now 
thrown  her  mantle  round  the  field, 
and,   by  the    king's    command,    the 
rocket  practice  began ;  the  first  bril- 
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Kant  rush  into  the  air  was  matter  of 
amazement  to  all.  When  the  rocket 
started  with  a  roar  from  its  bed,  men, 
women,  and  children  fell  on  their 
faces — horses  and  mules  broke  from 
their  tethers — and  the  warriors  who 
had  any  heart  remaining  shouted 
aloud.  The  Galla  tribes,  who  wit- 
nessed the  explosion,  ascribed  the 
phenomenon  to  "  potent  medicines," 
and  declared,  that  since  the  Gyptzis 
(British)  could,  at  pleasure,  produce 
comets  in  the  sky  and  rain  fire  from 
heaven,  there  was  nothing  for  them 
but  submission  to  the  king's  com- 
mand. 

The  review  was  followed,  at  some 
interval  of  time,  by  a  more  substan- 
tial display.  Thrice  in  the  year  the 
king  summons  his  rude  militia  for  an 
inroad  into  some  of  the  neighbouring 
lands ;  and,  as  he  was  particularly 
anxious  to  have  the  presence  of  the 
embassy  on  this  occasion,  and  as  they 
conceived  it  to  offer  the  best  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  the  country,  they  ac- 
cordingly accepted  the  invitation.  As 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  had  no 
intention  of  taking  any  personal  part 
in  this  marauding  expedition,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  criticise  their  acqui- 
escence ;  otherwise  there  could  be  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  they  had  no  right 
to  assist  the  king  of  Shoa  in  his  foray 
on  his  neighbours,  more  than  they 
would  have  had  a  right  to  assist  his 
neighbours  in  their  attacks  upon  the 
king  of  Shoa. 

The  march  was  peculiar,  and  even 
pompous,  in  its  kind.  It  was  extra- 
ordinary to  see  it  preceded  by  a  copy 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  under  a  cano- 
py of  scarlet  cloth,  and  borne  on  a 
mule ;  but,  it  must  be  owned,  accom- 
panied by  the  "  Ark  of  the  cathedral 
of  St  Michael,"  which  works  miracles, 
and  is  regarded  as  a  pledge  of  vic- 
tory. Then  came  the  king  on  a 
richly  caparisoned  mule,  surrounded 
by  his  guard  of  shield-bearers,  and 
flanked  by  matchlock-men ;  then  came 
forty  damsels,  royal  cooks,  painted 
with  ochre,  and  muffled  in  crimson- 
striped  robes  of  cotton — a  troop  rigor- 
ously guarded  by  attendants  with 
long  white  wands.  Beyond  these, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  penetrate  the 
clouds  of  dust,  every  hill  and  valley 
teemed  with  horsemen,  camp-follow- 
ers, sumpter-mules,  and  men  carrying 


sheaves  of  spears,  and  leading  capa- 
risoned horses,  all  mixed  in  the  most 
picturesque  confusion.  After  a  march 
of  fifteen  miles,  the  female  cooks  halt- 
ed, like  a  flight  of  flamingoes,  in  a 
pretty,  secluded  valley.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  day's  march  was  now  at 
an  end,  and  the  army  halted  to  bivouac 
for  the  night.  In  the  centre  of  this 
straggling  camp,  which  could  not  be 
less  than  five  miles  in  diameter,  was 
raised  a  suite  of  royal  tents,  consist- 
ing of  a  gay  party-coloured  marquee 
of  Turkish  manufacture,  surrounded 
by  twelve  ample  awnings  of  black 
serge,  over  which  floated  five  crimson 
pennons,  surmounted  respectively  by 
silver  globes.  There  was  something 
of  African,  or  perhaps  European, 
pomp  in  this  proceeding.  Until  the 
royal  tents  were  enclosed  from  the 
vulgar  eye,  the  Negoos,  ascending 
an  adjacent  eminence  with  his  chiefs 
and  an  escort  of  picked  warriors,  re- 
mained seated  on  a  cushioned  alga, 
and  under  the  crimson  canopy  of  the 
state  umbrella. 

When  night  fell,  rockets  were  fired 
by  the  royal  command,  "  to  instil  ter- 
ror into  the  breasts  of  the  Galla 
hordes ;"  and  the  peak  which  ran  near 
the  headquarters,  was  chosen  as  the 
most  central  spot  for  the  display.  The 
effect,  brilliant  every  where,  was  here 
all  that  even  Majesty  could  have  de- 
sired. The  "  fire-rainers"  (the  pic- 
turesque name  which,  we  presume, 
Major  Harris  has  adopted  from  the 
natives)  produced  delight,  wonder,  and 
teiTor,  in  all  their  degrees ;  and  if  the 
Galla  nation  were  present,  they  must, 
to  a  man,  have  solicited  chains,  rather 
than  be  roasted  alive  by  those  flying 
monsters,  which  the  people  seem  to  have 
taken  for  the  works  of  magic,  if  not 
magicians  themselves.  The  display 
was  followed  by  a  repast  in  the  old 
heroic  style,  and  which  will  not  be  for- 
gotten, should  Abyssinia  ever  give  the 
world  a  sable  Homer. 

"  £he  chiefs  and  nobles  sat  down  to 
their  feast  in  the  royal  pavilion,  where 
hydromel,  beer,  and  raw  flesh  were 
in  regal  profusion ! !  After  supper, 
speeches  were  made  in  the  Homeric 
style,  boasting  of  what  the  warriors  had 
done,  and  intended  to  do.  A  fragment 
of  one  of  the  speeches,  addressed  to  the 
English  as  the  party  broke  up,  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  Abyssinian  table  eloquence, 
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'  You  are  the  adorners,'  (the  orator  had 
been  decorated  with  a  scarlet  cloak ;) 
'  you  have  given  me  scarlet  broadcloth, 
and  behold  I  have  reserved  the  gift  for 
this  day.  This  garment  will  bring  me 
success  ;  for  the  Pagan  who  sees  a  crim- 
son cloak  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Am- 
hara,'  (Abyssinian,)  '  believing  him  to 
be  a  warrior  of  distinguished  valour, 
will  take,  like  an  ass,  to  his  heels,  and  be 
speared  without  the  smallest  danger.'  " 

The  march,  and  the  foray  into  the 
country  of  one  of  the  Galla  tribes,  are 
admirably  told,  and  perhaps  are  among 
the  best  descriptions  in  the  volumes 
—  exact  without  being  tedious,  and 
deeply  coloured  without  exaggeration. 
But  we  must  hasten  to  other  things. 
This  was  the  monarch's  eighty-fourth 
foray ;  and  from  this  we  may  conceive 
something  of  the  horrors  of  barbarian 
life,  and  of  the  tremendous  evils  which 
nations  have  escaped  whose  laws  and 
principles  tame  down  the  original  evil 
of  man. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  em- 
bassy refused  to  take  any  share  in  this 
horrible  work,  though  they  fell  into 
some  disrepute  with  the  troops,  and 
even  with  the  monarch,  for  their  re- 
missness.  The  king  had  even  reserved 
an  unlucky  Galla  in  a  tree,  to  be  shot 
by  his  guests.  But  this  they  declined, 
first,  on  the  pretext  of  its  being  the 
Sabbath,  and  next,  more  distinctly 
on  the  ground,  that — "  no  public  body 
was  authorized  by  the  law  of  nations, 
to  draw  a  sword  offensively  in  any 
country  not  at  war  with  its  own." 
They  then  offered  the  compromise, 
*'  that  an  elephant  was  esteemed  equi- 
valent to  forty  Gallas,  and  a  wild  buf- 
falo to  five,  and  that  they  were  ready 
to  shoot  as  many  of  both  as  his  Ma- 
jesty pleased."  But  the  embassy  did 
more  effectual  things ;  the  sick  and 
wounded  received  relief  from  them  to 
the  extent  of  their  means,  and  they 
even  prevailed  on  the  king  to  liberate 
all  his  prisoners.  The  troops  in  the 
foray  amounted  to  about  20,000. 

On  the  return  of  this  destroying 
expedition,  which  seems  to  have 
turned  a  very  fine  country  into  a 
desert,  the  king  made  a  kind  of  trium- 
phal entry  into  his  capital.  His 
costume  was  splendidly  savage.  A 
lion's  skin  over  his  shoulders,  richly 
ornamented,  and  half  concealing  be- 
neath its  folds  an  embroidered  green 
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mantle  of  Indian  manufacture ;  on  his 
right  shoulder  were  three  chains  of 
gold,  as  emblems  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity, (!)  and  the  fresh-plucked  bough  of 
asparagus,  which  denoted  his  recent 
exploit,  rose  from  the  centre  of  an 
embossed  coronet  of  silver  on  his 
brow.  His  dappled  war-horse,  in 
housings  of  blue  and  yellow,  was  led 
beside  him ;  and  in  front  his  "  cham- 
pion" rode  a  coal-black  charger, 
bearing  the  royal  shield  of  massive 
silver,  with  the  cross  upon  it,  and 
dressed  in  a  panther's  hide.  The  two 
chief  officers  of  his  army  rode  on 
either  side  of  the  crimson  umbrella ; 
at  the  palace  gates,  a  deputation  of 
priests  in  white  robes  received  the  con- 
queror with  a  benediction,  and  a  vol- 
ley of  musketry  announced  his  arrival. 
The  leader  of  the  royal  matchlock- 
men  performed  a  war  dance  before 
the  Ark  as  it  was  borne  along,  and 
in  the  inner  court  the  principal  war- 
riors, each  carrying  some  human  frag- 
ment on  his  lance,  flung  them  on  the 
ground  before  the  royal  footstool,  and 
shouted  their  war  praise. 

The  embassy  at  length  attained 
personal  distinction  by  the  death  of 
an  elephant,  which  one  of  the  party 
brought  to  the  ground  by  a  two-ounce 
ball.  The  "warriors"  were  all  in 
astonishment  at  this  feat,  to  which 
all  had  predicted  the  most  disastrous 
termination;  and  "Boroo,  the  brave 
chief  of  the  Soopa,"  exclaimed  in  his 
delight,  "The  world  was  made  for 
you,  and  no  one  else  has  any  business 
in  it!" 

The  chief  object  of  the  embassy  was 
still  to  be  accomplished — the  formation 
of  something  that  approached  to  a 
treaty  of  commerce.  Beads,  cutlery, 
and  trinkets,  had  been  received  from 
the  coast ;  but  the  beggary  of  the 
nobles  for  those  things  was  perpetual 
and  intolerable.  They  called  those 
ornaments  pleasing  things,  and  the 
cry  was  constant,  "  show  me  pleasing 
things,"  "  give  me  delighting  things," 
"  adorn  me  from  head  to  foot."  It  is 
scarcely  surprising  that  the  natives 
should  be  enamoured  of  European 
commodities  ;  for,  though  an  old  com- 
merce had  subsisted  with  Arabia,  the 
supplies  brought  by  the  English  were 
of  the  most  exciting  kind.  Detona- 
ting caps  were  in  great  request ;  tre- 
ble strong  canister  powder  was  also 
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much  in  demand.  Yet  there  was 
some  ingenuity  amongst  themselves ; 
for  a  young  fellow  was  taken  up  for 
making  dollars  of  pewter.  Every 
spot  and  letter  had  been  closely  re- 
presented with  a  punch  and  file. 
"  Tell  me,"  said  the  king,  on  the  case 
of  this  culprit  being  mentioned  to  him, 
"  how  is  that  machine  made  which  in 
your  country  pours  out  the  silver 
crowns  like  a  shower  of  rain  ?  "  The 
hand  corn-mills,  presented  by  the 
British  Government,  had  been  erected 
within  the  palace  walls,  and  slaves 
were  turning  the  wheels  with  uncea- 
sing diligence.  "Demetrius,  the  Ar- 
menian, made  a  machine  to  grind 
corn,"  exclaimed  his  majesty  in  a 
transport  of  delight,  as  the  flour 
streamed  upon  the  floor ;  "and  though 
it  cost  the  people  a  year  of  hard  la- 
bour to  construct,  it  was  useless  when 
finished,  because  the  priest  declared.it 
to  be  the  devil's  work,  and  cursed  the 
bread.  But,%nay  the  Sahela  Selasse 
die — these  engines  are  the  work  of 
clever  hands." 

The  monarch,  elated  with  his  know- 
ledge, now  determined  to  build  a 
bridge,  which  in  three  days  was  com- 
pleted ;  and,  as  was  predicted  by  the 
quiet  English  spectators,  in  three 
hours  fell  down  on  the  very  first  fresh 
produced  by  the  annual  rains. 

Weaving  excepted,  the  people  ma- 
nufactured nothing  ;  but  British  com- 
merce has  long  been  known,  though 
evidently  of  the  coarsest  kind.  At 
length,  on  his  majesty's  being  told 
that  five  thousand  looms  would  bring 
him  more  wealth  than  ten  thousand 
soldiers,  he  gradually  consented  to 
form  a  commercial  treaty.  The  crown 
had  hitherto  appropriated  the  proper- 
ty of  strangers  dying  in  the  country. 
The  purchase  or  display  of  costly 
goods  by  the  subject  had  been  in- 
terdicted, and  a  maxim  exhibiting 
the  whole  jealousy  of  savage  life  had 
been  established,  that  the  stranger 
who  once  entered  was  never  to  depart 
from  Abyssinia.  By  the  articles  of 
the  commercial  treaty,  all  those  bar- 
barous prohibitions  have  been  abo- 
lished. 

As  the  monarch  returned  the  deed, 
he  made  a  short  speech  sufficiently 
able  and  appropriate:  "You  have 
loaded  me  with  costly  presents,  the 
raiment  that  I  wear,  the  throne  on 


which  I  sit,  the  curiosities  in  my 
store-houses,  and  the  muskets  which 
hang  round  my  great  hall— all  are 
from  your  country.  What  have  I  to 
give  in  return  for  such  wealth  ?  My 
kingdom  is  as  nothing." 

The  hereditary  provinces  at  this 
day  subject  to  the  King  of  Shoa,  are 
comprised  in  a  rectangular  domain  of 
150  by  90  miles ;  an  area  traversed 
by  five  systems  of  mountains,  of 
which  the  culminating  point  divides 
the  basin  of  the  Nile  from  that  of  the 
Hawash.  The  Christian  population 
of  Shoa  and  Efat  are  estimated  at  a 
million ;  and  the  Moslem  and  Pagan 
population  at  a  million  and  a  half, 
The  royal  revenues  are  said  to  amount 
to  80,000  or  90,000  German  crowns, 
arising  chiefly  from  import  duties  in 
slaves,  merchandise,  and  salt.  As  the 
annual  expenses  of  the  state  do  not 
exceed  10,000  dollars  ;  it  is  presumed 
that  the  king,  during  his  thirty  years' 
reign,  has  amassed  much  treasure, 
which  is  regularly  deposited  under 
ground. 

We  recommend  the  enquirers  into 
the  truth  of  Herodotus,  to  examine  the 
curious  illustrations  stated  in  these 
volumes ;  and,  among  the  rest,  the 
kingdom  of  pigmies.  The  geographer 
will  find  ample  interest  in  tracing  the 
course  of  the  Gochob,  a  sort  of  central 
Nile  ;  and  the  naturalist,  botanist, 
and  entomologist,  will  find  abundant 
information  in  the  very  interesting 
and  complete  appendices  on  those 
subjects.  The  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian missions  of  early  ages  is  an 
excellent  chapter,  and  the  general 
statistics  of  religion. 

The  practical  religion  of  the  Abys- 
sinian Christian  is  of  the  very  lowest 
degree  of  formality.  Fasts,  penances, 
and  excommunications,  form  the  chief 
discipline ;  but  the  penitent  can  always 
provide  a  substitute  for  the  two  for- 
mer, and  the  latter  is  always  to  be 
averted  by  money.  Spiritual  oifences, 
however,  are  rare;  for  murder  and 
sacrilege  alone  give  umbrage  to  the  easy 
conscience  of  the  natives  of  Shoo* 
Abstinence  and  largesses  of  money  are 
equivalent  to  wiping  away  every  sin. 
Their  creed  advises  the  invocation  of 
saints,  confession  to  the  priest,  and 
faith  in  charms  and  amulets.  Prayers 
for  the  dead,  and  absolution,  are  in- 
dispensable ;  and,  as  a  more  summarv 
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mode  of  relieving  the  burdens  of  the 
ilesh,  it  is  pronounced,  that  all  sins 
are  forgiven  from  the  moment  that 
the  kiss  of  the  pilgrim  is  imprinted  on 
the  stones  of  Jerusalem,  and  that 
even  kissing  the  hand  of  a  priest  pu- 
rifies the  body  from  all  sin.  A  creed 
of  this  order,  which  makes  spiritual 
safety  dependent,  not  upon  personal 
purification  of  mind  and  divine  mercy, 
but  upon  forms  which  are  unconnect- 
ed with  either,  and  which  even  can  be 
executed  by  a  substitute,  of  course 
excludes  the  necessity  for  morals  of 
any  kind.  All  is  corruption — "  Born 
amid  falsehood  and  deceit,  cradled  in 
bloodshed,  and  nursed  in  the  arms  of 
idleness  and  debauchery,  the  national 
character  almost  defies  the  mission- 
ary." 

There  are  some  strange  remnants 
of  Judaism  still  lingering  amongst 
the  tribes  of  these  highland  regions. 
The  Galla  have  a  tradition,  that  their 
whole  nation  will  one  day  be  called 
on  to  march,  en  masse,  and  reconquer 
Palestine  for  the  return  of  the  Jews. 
The  king  of  Shoa  regards  himself  as 
a  direct  descendant  of  the  house  of 
Solomon,  calls  himself  king  of  Israel, 
and  the  national  standard  bears  the 
motto,  "  The  Lion  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  hath  prevailed."  '  They  believe 
the  45th  Psalm  to  be  a  prophecy  of 
Queen  Magueda's  visit  to  Jerusalem ; 
whither  she  was  attended  by  a  daugh- 
ter of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre.  The 
Jewish  prohibitions  against  the  flesh 
of  unclean  animals,  are  observed  by 
the  Abyssinians.  The  sinew  which 
shrank,  and  the  eating  of  which  was 
prohibited  to  the  Israelite,  is  also  pro- 
hibited in  Shoa.  The  Jewish  Sabbath 
is  strictly  observed.  The  Abyssinians 
are  said,  by  Ludolf,  to  be  the  great- 
est fasters  in  the  world.  The  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays  are  fasts ;  the 
forty  days  before  Easter  are  rigidly 
observed  as  a  fast ;  and  from  the 
Thursday  preceding  Easter  till  the 
Sunday,  no  morsel  of  meat  is  to  enter 
the  lips,  and  the  prohibition  against 
drink  is  equally  rigorous.  St  Michael 
and  the  Virgin  Mary  are  venerated  in 
the  highest  degree  ;  St  Michael  as  the 
leader  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and 
the  latter  as  the  chief  of  all  saints, 
and  queen  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
both  as  the  great  intercessors  of  man^ 
Jdnd. 
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Like  the  Jews  of  old,  the  Abyssi- 
nians weep  and  lament  on  all  occa- 
sions of  death ;  and  the  shriek  ascends 
to  the  sky,  as  if  the  soul  could  be 
recalled  from  the  world  of  spirits.  As 
with  the  Jews,  the  most  inferior  gar- 
ments are  employed  as,  the  weeds  of 
woe ;  and  the  skin  torn  from  the  tem- 
ples, and  scarified  on  the  cheeks  and 
breast,  proclaims  the  last  extremity 
of  grief.  As  the  Kabbins  believe  that 
angels  were  the  governors  of  all  sub- 
lunary things,  the  Abyssinians  adopt 
this  belief:  carrying  it  even  further, 
they  confidently  implore  their  assist- 
ance in  all  concerns,  and  invoke  and 
adore  them  in  a  higher  degree  than 
the  Creator.  The  clergy  enjoy  the 
price  of  deathbed  confession ;  and  the 
churchyard  is  sternly  denied  to  all 
who  die  without  the  rite,  or  whose 
relations  refuse  the  fee  and  the  fune- 
ral feast.  Eight  pieces  of  salt  are  the 
price  of  wafting  a  poor  man's  soul  to 
the  place  of  rest,  and  the  feast  for  the 
dead  places  him  in  a  state  of  hap- 
piness, according  to  the  cost  of  the 
entertainment.  For  the  rich,  money 
procures  the  attendance  of  priests, 
who  absolve,  and  pray  continually 
day  and  night.  The  anniversaries 
of  the  deaths  of  the  six  kings  of  Shoa 
are  held  with  great  ceremony  in  the 
capital ;  and  once  every  twelvemonth, 
before  a  splendid  feast,  their  souls  are 
absolved  from  all  sin. 

Major  Harris  expresses  himself 
ardently  and  eloquently  on  the  hopes  of 
commerce  which  might  be  maintained 
by  Great  Britain  with  this  little-known, 
but  productive  part  of  the  world.  It 
is  notorious  that  gold  and  gold  dust, 
ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  peltries,  spices, 
wax,  and  precious  gums,  form  a  part 
of  the  lading  of  every  slave  caravan ; 
notwithstanding  that  the  tediousness 
of  the  transport,  and  the  penurious- 
ness  of  the  Indian  and  Arab  mer- 
chant, offer  but  a  small  compensation 
for  their  labour.  No  quarter  of  the 
globe  abounds  to  a  greater  extent  in 
vegetable  and  mineral  productions 
than  tropical  Africa;  and  in  the  popu- 
lous, fertile,  and  salubrious  portions 
lying  immediately  north  of  the  equa- 
tor, the  very  highest  capabilities  are 
presented  for  the  employment  of  Bri- 
tish capital.  Coal  has  already  been 
found ;  cotton,  of  a  quality  unrivaled 
in  the  whole  world,  is  every  where  a 
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weed,  and  might  be  cultivated  to  any 
extent.  The  coffee  which  is  sold  in 
Arabia  as  the  produce  of  Mocha,  is 
chiefly  of  wild  African  growth ;  and 
that  species  of  the  tea  plant  which  is 
used  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  Chi- 
nese, flourishes  so  widely,  and  with 
so  little  care,  that  the  climate  would 
doubtless  be  found  well  adapted  for 
the  higher-flavoured  and  more  delicate 
species.  If,  at  a  very  moderate  calcu- 
lation, a  sum  falling  very  little  short 
of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, can  be  annually  invested  in  Euro- 
pean goods,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
some  of  the  poorer  tribes  adjacent  to 
Abyssinia,  what  important  results 
might  not  be  anticipated  from  well- 
directed  efforts,  adopting  the  natural 
means  of  communication  in  Africa? 

Another  winter  passed — a  dreary  time 
for  the  mission  in  Aukober.  Torrents 
rushed  down  the  mountains,  every 
footpath  had  been  converted  into  a 
stream,  and  every  valley  into  a  morass. 
The  season  was  peculiarly  tempes- 
tuous ;  the  heavy  white  clouds  con- 
stantly hung  on  the  mountain  pin- 
nacles, and  the  torrents  swelled  the 
Hawash  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
land  for  many  miles  on  both  sides  was 
inundated.  There  must  have  been 
some  difficulty  in  spending  the  time 
of  this  solitary  confinement  among 
the  hills;  but  the  author  was  well 
employed  in  writing  his  volumes,  and 
engineers  were  employed  in  erecting 
a  Gothic  .hall,  to  the  great  delight  of 
his  Abyssinian  majesty.  He  would 
allow  them  to  do  every  thing  except 
paint  his  portrait — the  national  idea 
being,  that  whoever  takes  a  likeness, 
immediately  becomes  invested  with 
power  over  the  original.  u  You  are 
writing  a  book,"  he  said.  "  I  know 
this,  because  I  never  enquire  what 
you  are  doing  that  they  do  not  tell 
me  you  are  using  a  pen,  or  gazing  at 
the  heavens.  That  is  a  good  thing, 
and  it  pleases  me.  You  will  speak 
favourably  of  myself;  but  you  shall 
not  insert  my  portrait,  as  you  have 
done  that  of  the  King  of  Zingero." 

The  English  had  new  wonders  for 
him ;  they  shaped  planks  out  of  trees 
in  a  fashion  new  to  the  Abyssinians, 
who  waste  a  tree  on  every  plank. 
44  You  English  are  indeed  a  strange 
people,"  said  the  king,  as  he  saw  the 
first  plank  formed  in  this  economical 


style.  "I  do  not  understand  your 
stories  of  the  roads  dug  under  rivers, 
nor  of  the  carriages  that  gallop  with- 
out horses ;  but  you  are  a  strong 
people,  and  employ  wonderful  inven- 
tions." 

At  length  the  Gothic  hall  was  com- 
plete. It  may  be  presumed  that  no- 
thing like  it  was  ever  seen  in  Abyssi- 
nia before;  for  the  mission  not  merely 
built,  but  furnished  it  with  couches, 
ottomans,  chairs,  tables,  and  curtains ; 
doubtless  a  very  showy  affair,  though 
we  cannot  exactly  comprehend  the 
author's  expression  of  its  being  fur- 
nished after  the  manner  of  an  English 
cottage  ornee.  The  king,  however, 
was  delighted  with  it.  u  I  shall  turn 
it  into  a  chapel,"  said  his  majesty, 
patting  his  chief  ecclesiastic  on  the 
back.  "  What  say  you  to  that  plan, 
my  father  ? "  As  a  last  finishing 
touch,  were  suspended  in  the  centre 
hall  a  series  of  large  coloured  en- 
gravings, representing  the  chase  of 
the  tiger  in  all  its  various  phases.  The 
domestication  of  the  elephant,  and  its 
employment  in  war  or  in  the  pageant, 
had  ever  proved  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  king ;  but  the  appearance  of  the 
hugest  of  beasts  in  his  hunting  har- 
ness struck  the  chord  of  a  new  idea. 
"  I  will  have  a  number  caught  on  the 
Koby,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  you  may 
tame  them,  and  that  I  too  may  ride 
on  an  elephant  before  I  die ! " 

Another  of  those  fearful  displays  of 
barbarian  plunder  and  havoc  took 
place  at  the  end  of  September.  Twenty 
thousand  warriors,  headed  by  the  king, 
made  an  inroad  on  the  Galla.  Those 
unfortunate  people  were  so  little  pre- 
pared, that  they  seem  to  have  been 
slaughtered  without  resistance.  Be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  were 
butchered,  and  forty-three  thousand 
head  of  cattle  were  driven  off.  A 
thousand  captives,  chiefly  women  and 
children,  were  marched  in  triumph  to 
the  capital ;  but  they  were  soon  libe- 
rated, apparently  on  the  remonstrance 
of  the  British  mission. 

But  a  terrible  disaster  was  to  befall 
the  palace  and  the  people.  The  dweller 
amongst  mountains  must  be  always 
exposed  to  their  dilapidation  ;  and  a 
season  of  unusual  rain,  continuing  to 
a  much  later  period  than  usual,  pro- 
duced an  earth-avalanche. 

"  As  the  evening  of  an  eventful  flight 
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(Dec.  6th)  closed  in,  not  a  single  breath 
of  wind  disturbed  the  thick  fog  which 
brooded  over  the  mountain.  A  sensible 
difference  was  perceptible  in  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  the  rain  again  began  to 
descend,  and  for  hours  pelted  like  the 
discharge  of  a  waterspout.  Towards 
morning,  a  violent  thunder  storm  career- 
ed along  the  crest  of  the  range,  and 
every  rock  and  cranny  re-echoed  from 
the  crash  of  the  thunder.  Deep  dark- 
ness again  settled  on  the  mountains,  and 
a  heavy  rumbling  noise,  like  the  passage 
of  artillery  wheels,  was  followed  by  the 
shrill  cry  of  despair.  The  earth,  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  had  slidden  from 
their  steep  slopes,  houses  and  cottages 
were  engulfed  in  the  debris,  or  shat- 
tered to  fragments  by  the  descending 
masses,  and  daylight  presented  a  strange 
scene  of  ruin.  Perched  on  the  apex  of 
the  conical  peak,  the  palace  buildings 
were  now  stripped  of  their  palisades,  or 
overwhelmed  :  the  roads  along  the  hill 
were  completely  obliterated.  The  de- 
solation had  spread  for  miles  along  the 
great  range :  houses,  with  their  in- 
mates, had  been  hurried  away." 

Before  the  mission  took  its  departure, 
it  did  honour  to  the  character  of  its 
country  by  one  act  which  alone  would 
have  been  worth  its  time  and  trouble. 
The  horrid  policy  of  African  despotism 
condemns  all  the  brothers  of  the  throne 
to  the  dungeon,  from  the  moment  of 
the  royal  accession.  The  king  had 
exhibited  qualities  of  a  very  unexpect- 
ed order  in  an  African  despot,  and, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  mission, 
had  made  some  advances  to  justice, 
and  even  to  clemency.  At  this  period, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  an  alarm- 
ing spasmodic  disorder,  and  he  appre- 
hended that  his  constitution,  enfeebled 
by  the  habits  of  his  life,  was  likely  to 
give  way.  On  his  recovery  being 
despaired  of  by  both  priests  and  phy- 
sicians, he  suddenly  sent  for  the  Bri- 
tish mission. 

" '  My  children,'  said  his  majesty  in  a 
sepulchral  voice,  as  he  extended  his 
burning  hand  towards  them,  '  behold  I 
am  sore  stricken.  Last  night  they  be- 
lieved me  dead,  and  the  voice  of  mourn- 
ing had  arisen  within  the  palace  walls  ; 
but  God  hath  spared  me  until  now.'  " 

It  seems  to  be  the  custom  for  the 
king's  physician  to  taste  the  draught 
prescribed  for  him,  and  an  attempt 
being  made  to  do  this  by  the  British, 
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the  sick  monarch  generously  forbade 
it. 

"  '  What  need  is  there  now  of  this  ? ' 
he  exclaimed  reproachfully.  '  Do  I  not 
know  that  you  would  administer  to  Sa- 
hela  Selasse  nothing  that  could  do  him 
mischief?'" 

The  reader  will  probably  remember 
an  almost  similar  act  of  confidence  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  physician. 
An  opportunity  was  now  taken  of 
urging  him  to  an  act  of  humanity, 
however  strongly  opposed  to  the  ha- 
bits of  the  country,  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  man.  It  was  represented  to 
him  that  his  uncles  and  brothers  had 
been  immured  in  a  dungeon  during 
the  thirty  years  of  his  reign,  and  that 
no  act  could  be  more  honourable  to 
himself,  or  acceptable  to  Heaven,  than 
the  extinction  of  this  barbarous  cus- 
tom. 

" e  And  I  will  release  them,'  returned 
the  monarch,  after  a  moment's  debate 
within  himself.  '  By  the  Holy  Eucha- 
rist I  swear,  and  by  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Trinity  in  Koora  Gadel,  that  if 
Sahela  Selasse  arise  from  this  bed  of 
sickness,  all  of  whom  you  speak  shall 
be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  liber- 

ty-' " 

Fortunately  he  did  arise  from  that 
bed  of  sickness,  and  he  honourably 
determined  to  keep  his  promise.  The 
royal  captives  were  seven,  and  the 
British  mission  were  summoned  to 
see  their  introduction  into  the  pre- 
sence. They  had  been  so  exhausted 
by  long  captivity,  that  at  first  they 
seemed  scarcely  to  comprehend  free- 
dom. They  had  been  manacled,  and 
spent  their  time  in  the  fabrication  of 
harps  and  combs,  of  which  they 
brought  specimens  to  lay  at  the  feet 
of  their  monarch.  This  touching  in- 
terview concluded  with  a  speech  of 
the  king  to  the  embassy — 

"  'My  children,  you  will  write  all  that 
you  have  seen  to  your  country,  and  will 
say  to  the  British  Queen,  that,  though 
far  behind  the  nations  of  the  White 
Men,  from  whom  Ethiopia  first  received 
her  religion,  there  yet  remains  a  spark 
of  Christian  love  in  the  breast  of  the 
King  of  Shoa.' " 

We  have  thus  given  a  rapid  and 
bird's-eye  view  of  a  work,  which  we 
regard  as  rivaling  in  interest  and  im- 
portance any  ubook  of  travels"  of 
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this  century.  The  name  of  Abyssinia 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  recollection, 
connected  with  the  adventurous  ram- 
blings  of  Bruce,  for  the  romantic  pur- 
pose of  discovering  the  source  of  the 
Nile.  His  narrative  had  also  been 
wholly  profitless  —  attracting  public 
curiosity  in  a  remarkable  degree  at 
the  time,  no  direct  foundation  of  Euro- 
pean intercourse  was  laid,  and  no 
movement  of  European  traffic  follow- 
ed. But  giving  Bruce  all  the  credit, 
which  was  so  long  denied  him,  for 
fidelity  to  fact,  and  for  the  spirit  of 
bold  adventure  which  he  exhibited  in 
penetrating  a  land  of  violence  and 
barbarism,  the  mission  of  Major 
Harris  at  once  establishes  its  object 
on  more  substantial  grounds.  It  is 
pot  a  private  adventure,  but  a  public 
act,  rendered  natural  by  the  circum- 
stances of  British  neighbourhood,  and 
important  for  the  opening  of  Abys- 
sinia and  central  Africa  to  the  greatest 
civilizer  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen  —  the  commerce  of  England. 
There  are  still  obvious  difficulties  of 
transit,  between  the  coast  and  the 
capital,  by  the  ordinary  route.  But  if 
the  navigation  of  the  Gochob,  or  the 
route  from  Tajura,  should  once  be 
secured,  the  trade  will  have  com- 
menced, which  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  will  change  the  face  of  Abys- 
sinia; limit,  if  not  extinguish,  that 
disgrace  of  human  nature — the  slave 
trade;  and,  if  not  reform,  at  least 
enlighten,  the  clouded  Christianity  of 
the  people. 

As  the  author  was  commissioned, 
not  merely  as  a  discoverer,  but  a 
diplomatist,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
on  many  interesting  points  he  writes 
under  the  restraints  of  diplomatic 
reserve.  But  he  has  told  us  enough 
to  excite  our  strong  interest  in  the 
beauty,  the  fertility,  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  country  which  he 
describes;  and  more  than  enough  to 
show,  that  it  is  almost  a  British  duty 
to  give  the  aid  of  our  science,  our 
inventions,  and  our  principles,  to 
a  monarch  and  a  people  evidently 
prepared  for  rising  in  the  scale  of 
nations. 

We  have  a  kind  of  impression,  that 
some  general  improvement  is  about  to 
take  place  in  the  more  neglected  por- 
tions of  the  world,  and  that  England 
is  honoured  to  be  the  chief  agent  in 


the  great  work.  Africa,  which  has 
been  under  a  ban  for  so  many  thou- 
sand years,  may  be  on  the  eve  of 
relief  from  the  misery,  lawlessness,  and 
impurity  of  barbarism;  and  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  look  upon  this 
establishment  of  British  feeling  and 
intercourse  in  Abyssinia,  as  the  com- 
mencement of  that  proud  and  fortu- 
nate change.  All  attempts  to  enter 
Africa  by  the  western  coast  have  fail- 
ed. The  heat,  the  swamps,  the  rank 
vegetation,  and  the  unhealthy  atmo- 
sphere, have  proved  insurmountable 
barriers.  The  north  is  fenced  by  a 
line  of  burning  wilderness.  But  the 
east  is  open,  free,  fertile,  and  beauti- 
ful. A  British  factory  in  Abyssinia 
would  be  not  merely  a  source  of  infi- 
nite comfort  to  the  people,  by  the  com- 
munication of  European  conveniences 
and  manufactures,  but  a  source  of 
light.  British  example  would  teach 
obedience  and  loyalty  to  the  laws, 
subordination  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  mercy  on  that  of  the 
sovereign. 

But  we  have  also  another  object, 
sufficiently  important  to  determine 
our  Government  in  looking  to  the  in- 
crease of  our  connexion  with  Eastern 
Africa.  It  is  certainly  a  minor  one, 
but  one  which  no  rational  Government 
can  undervalue.  The  policy  of  the 
present  French  King  is  directed  emi- 
nently to  the  extension  of  commercial 
influence  in  all  countries.  To  this 
policy,  none  can  make  objection.  It 
is  the  duty  of  a  monarch  to  develop 
all  the  resources  of  his  country  ;  and 
while  France  exerts  herself  only  in 
the  rivalry  of  peace,  her  advance  is 
an  advance  of  all  nations.  But  her 
extreme  attention,  of  late  years,  to 
Africa,  ought  to  open  our  eyes  to  the 
necessity  of  exertion  in  that  bound- 
less quarter.  On  the  western  coast, 
she  had  long  fixed  a  lazy  grasp ;  but 
that  grasp  is  now  becoming  vigorous, 
and  extending  hour  by  hour.  Her  flag 
flies  at  Golam,  250  miles  up  the  Sene- 
gal. She  has  a  settlement  at  Gori ; 
she  has  lately  established  a  settlement 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Assinee,  another 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gaboon,  and  is 
on  the  point  of  establishing  another 
in  the  Bight  of  Benin  ;  when  she  will 
command  all  Western  Africa. 

She  is  not  less  active  on  the  eastern 
shore.  At  Massawah,  on  the  coast  of 
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Abyssinia,  she  is  fast  monopolizing 
the  trade  in  gold  and  spices.  She  has 
purchased  Edh,  and  is  endeavouring 
to  purchase  Brava.  Her  attention  to 
Northern  Abyssinia  is  matter  of 
notoriety,  and  we  must  regard  this 
system,  not  so  much  with  regard  to 
advantages  which  such  possessions 
might  give  to  ourselves,  as  to  their  pre- 
judice to  us  in  falling  into  rival  hands. 
The  possession  of  Algeria  should,  direct 
the  eye  of  Europe  to  the  ulterior  ob- 
jects of  France ;  the  first  change  of 
masters  in  Egypt,  must  be  looked  to 
with  national  anxiety  ;  and  the  trans- 
mission of  the  great  routes  of  Africa 
into  her  hands,  must  be  guarded  against 
with  a  vigilance  worthy  of  the  inter- 
ests of  England  and  Europe. 

If  the  river  shall  be  found  navi- 
gable to  any  extent,  what  an  opening 
is  thus  presented  to  both  the  merchant 
and  the  philanthropist;  a  soil  sur- 
passed by  none  in  the  world,  a  climate 
varying  only  10°  in  the  mean  temper- 
ature of  summer  and  winter,  and  pre- 
senting an  average  of  55£°,  and  a 
population  who  could  hardly  fail  to 
feel  the  advantages  of  commerce  and 
civilization.  From  such  a  point  as 
Aden  offers,  access  is  promised  to  the 
very  heart  of  Africa,  and  thence  to 
the  sources  of  the  mighty  rivers  which 
find  an  outlet  on  the  western  side  of 
the  continent;  thus  not  merely  benefit- 
ing the  British  merchant  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  but  rapidly  abolishing  the 
slave  trade,  by  giving  employment  to 
the  people,  wealth  to  the  native  trader, 
and  a  new  direction  to  the  powers  of 
the  country  and  the  mind  of  its  un- 
happy population. 

On  the  whole  consideration  of  the 
subject,  we  feel  convinced,  that  East- 
ern Africa  is  the  safe  and  the  natural 
point  for  British  enterprise ;  that  it  is 
the  most  direct  and  effective  point  for 
the  extinction  of  the  cruel  traffic  in 


human  flesh ;  and  that  it  is  the  most 
promising  and  productive  point  for 
the  establishment  of  that  substantial 
connexion  with  the  governments  of  the 
interior,  which  alone  can  be  regarded 
as  worth  the  attention  of  the  states- 
man. 

Insignificant  stations  on  the  coast, 
to  carry  on  a  peddling  traffic,  are  be- 
neath a  manly  and  comprehensive 
policy.  We  must  penetrate  the  moun- 
tains, ascend  the  rivers,  and  reach  the 
seats  of  sovereignty.  We  must,  by  a 
large  and  generous  self-interest,  com- 
bine the  good,  the  knowledge,  and  the 
virtue  of  the  population  with  our  own  ; 
and  we  must  lay  the  foundation  of  our 
permanent  influence  over  this  fourth 
of  the  globe,  by  showing  that  we  are 
the  fittest  to  communicate  the  benefits, 
and  establish  the  example  of  civilized 
society. 

To  those  Avho  desire  to  go  into  more 
minute  details,  we  recommend  an 
accompanying  volume  by  the  mission- 
aries Isenberg  and  Krapf — the  latter 
of  whom  acted  as  interpreter  to  the 
embassy.  A  capital  geographical  me- 
moir is  also  given  by  Mr  M' Queen, 
the  well-known  African  geographer. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  highly  gratifying 
to  our  respect  for  British  soldiership, 
to  see  works  of  this  rank  proceeding 
from  our  military  men.  They  have 
great  opportunities,  and  may  thus 
render  national  services  in  peace,  not 
less  important  than  their  enterprise 
in  war.  The  East  India  Company 
offers  inducements  Of  the  most  im- 
portant order,  to  the  accomplishment 
and  scientific  activity  of  its  officers ; 
and  Major  Harris  must  feel  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  selected  for  a 
mission  of  such  interest,  as  well  as  the 
high  gratification  of  having  conducted 
it  to  so  benevolent,  solid,  and  satis- 
factory a  close. 
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A  WORD  OR  TWO  OF  THE  OPERA-TIVE  CLASSES. 

BY  LOBGNON. 


«  Vai,  ch'  avete  gl'  intelletti  sani, 
Mirate  la  dottrina  che  s'  asconde, 
Sotto  queste  coperte,  alte  e  profonde !  "— BERSTI. 


Ix  the  course  of  social  transition, 
professions,  like  dogs,  have  their  day. 
A  calling  honourable  in  one  century, 
becomes  infamous  in  the  next;  and 
vocations  grow  obsolete,  like  the 
fashioning  of  our  garments  or  figures 
of  speech.  In  barbarous  communities, 
the  strong  man  is  king : — 

"  Le  premier  roi  fut  un  soldat  heureux." 

Where  human  statute  is  beginning  to 
prize  the  general  weal,  the  legist  is  of 
high  account,  and  the  priest  para- 
mount. Higher  civilization  engenders 
the  influence  of  the  man  of  letters,  the 
artist,  the  dramatist,  the  wit,  the 
poet,  and  the  orator.  Or  when,  with 
a  wisdom  surpassing  the  philosophy 
of  the  schools,  we  tumble  down  to 
prose,  and  assume  the  leathern  apron 
of  the  utilitarian— the  civil  engineer, 
or  operative  chemist,  starts  up  into  a 
colossus.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and 
Sir  Isambert  Brunei,  are  the  true 
knights  of  modern  chivalry ;  and  Sir 
Walter — our  Sir  Walter — never  show- 
ed himself  more  shrewd  than  in  his 
exclamation  to  Moore — "  Ah,  Tarn! 
— it's  lucky,  man,  we  cam'  sae  soon ! " 
Great  as  was  his  influence,  equaling 
that  of  the  other  two  great  Sir  Wal- 
ters, Manny  and  Raleigh,  in  their 
several  epochs  of  valour  and  enter- 
prise, it  is  likely  enough,  that,  if  born 
a  century  later,  the  MSS.  of  the  Scotch 
novels  would  have  been  chiefly  valu- 
able to  light  the  furnace  of  some 
factory ! 

So  much  in  exposition  of  the  fact, 
that,  so  long  as  the  world  possessed 
only  three  of  what  we  choose  to  call 
quarters,  an  executioner  was  an 
officer  of  state ;  and  that,  now  it  pos- 
sesses five,  the  female  of  highest 
renown,  and  greatest  power  of  self- 
enrichment,  is  the  danseuse,  or  opera- 
dancer  ! 

Many  intermediary  callings  have 
disappeared.  The  domestic  chaplain 
of  a  lordly  household  is  now  nearly 
as  superfluous  as  its  archers  or  fal- 


coners ;  and  the  court  calendars  of 
former  reigns  record  a  variety  of 
places  and  perquisites,  which,  did  they 
still  exist,  would  be  unpalatable  to 
modern  courtiers,  though  compelled 
to  earn  their  daily  cakes,  however 
dirty.  Just  as  the  last  golden  pippin 
of  the  house  of  Crenie  was  pre- 
served in  wax  for  the  edification  of 
posterity,  a  watchman  has  been  de- 
posited, with  his  staff  and  lantern,  in 
the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich,  or 
the  Museum  of  the  Zoological,  or 
United  Service  Club,  or  some  other 
of  your  grand  national  collections,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  extinct  Dogberry  or 
Charley  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
and  in  process  of  time,  as  much  and 
more  also  will  probably  be  done  to  a 
parish  beadle,  a  theatrical  manager,  a 
lord  chamberlain — and  other  public 
functionaries  whom  it  might  not  be 
altogether  safe  to  enumerate. 

Among  them,  however,  there  is 
really  some  satisfaction  in  hinting  at 
the  hangman ! — For,  hear  it,  ye  san- 
guinary manes  of  our  ancestors: — 
u  Les  bourreaux  s'en  vont!"  Execu- 
tioners are  departing!  We  shall  shortly 
have  to  commemorate  in  our  obitu- 
aries, and  signalize  by  the  hands  of 
our  novelists — "  the  last  of  the  Jack 
Ketches."  In  these  days  of  ultra- 
philanthropy,  the  hangman  scarcely 
finds  salt  to  his  porridge,  or  porridge 
to  salt. 

Exempli  gratia.  In  the  course  of 
last  year,  a  patient  of  the  lower  class 
was  admitted  into  the  lunatic  ward 
of  the  public  hospital  at  Marseilles, 
whose  malady  seemed  the  result  of 
religious  depression.  In  that  suppo- 
sition, the  usual  means  of  relief  were 
resorted  to,  and  he  was  at  length  dis- 
charged as  convalescent;  when,  to 
attest  the  perfectness  of  his  cure,  he 
went  and  hanged  himself !  A  prods 
verbal  was,  as  usual,  made  out,  and 
the  supposed  fanatic  proved  to  be 
the  ex-executioner  of  Lyons !  Tender- 
hearted people  instantly  ascribed  his 
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melancholy  to  qualms  of  conscience. 
But  it  appeared  in  evidence,  that, 
since  the  accession  of  the  citizen  king, 
the  trade  of  the  hangman  had  become 
a  dead  failure;  and  the  disconsolate 
bankrupt  was  accordingly  forced  to 
take  French  leave  of  a  world  wherein 
bourreaux  can  no  longer  turn  an  ho- 
nest penny ! 

Yet,  less  than  three  centuries  ago, 
his  predecessors  were  men  of  mark  and 
consideration.  Our  own  King  Hal  took 
more  heed  of  his  executioner  than  of 
half  the  counties  over  whose  necks  his 
axe  was  suspended ;  while  Louis  XL, 
a  legitimate  sovereign  of  France,  used 
to  dip  in  the  dish  with  Tristan  Her- 
mite  and  Olivier  le  Dain.  A  few 
reigns  later,  and  the  hangman  of  the 
French  metropolis  (who  shares'  with 
its  diocesan  the  honour  of  being  styled 
"  Monsieur  de  Paris")  was  respected 
as  the  most  accomplished  in  Europe. 
The  treasons  of  its  civil  wars  had 
created  so  many  executions,  that  a 
Gascon,  wishing  to  prove  that  his 
father  had  been  beheaded  as  a  noble- 
man, instead  of  hanged  like  a  dog  or 
a  citizen,  asserted  the  decollation  to 
have  been  so  expertly  executed  en 
Greve,  that  the  sufferer  was  uncon- 
scious of  his  end.  "  Shake  yourself," 
exclaimed  the  executioner;  and,  on 
his  lordship's  making  the  attempt,  his 
head  rolled  into  the  dust. 

This  adroitness  was  the  result  of 
competition.  In  that  day,  there  were 
degrees  of  hangmen,  and  promotion 
might  be  accomplished.  Not  only 
had  the  king  his  executioner,  and  the 
Lorraines  theirs— the  court  and  the 
city — the  abbot  of  St  Germain  des 
Pres — the  abbot  of  this,  and  the  abbot 
of  that — but  various  communities  and 
signories,  having  right  of  life  and  death 
over  their  vassals,  kept  an  executioner 
for  purposes  of  domestic  torture,  as 
they  kept  a  seneschal  to  carve  their 
meats ;  or  as  people  now  keep  a  chef 
or  a  maitre  d'hotel.  In  those  excellent 
olden  times  of  Europe,  hangmen, 
doubtless,  carried  about  written  cha- 
racters from  lord  to  lord,  certifying 
their  experience  with  rope  and  axe — 
branding-iron  and  thong.  So  long  as 
the  Inquisition  afforded  constant  work 
for  able  hands,  a  good  hangman  out  of 
place  must  have  been  a  treasure !  Had 
there  been  register-offices  or  news- 


paper advertisements,  there  probably 
would  have  appeared — 

"  WANTS  A  SITUATION — An  able- 
bodied,  middle-aged  man,  without 
encumbrance,  who  can  have  an  unde- 
niable character  from  his  last  situa- 
tion, as  headsman,  hangman,  and 
general  executioner.  He  is  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  thumbikins  and 
the  most  approved  and  fashionable 
modes  of  torture;  and  officiated  for 
many  years  as  superintendent  of  the 
wheel  of  a  foreign  prince,  renowned 
for  the  neatness  of  his  rack  Drawing 
and  quartering  in  all  their  branches. 
Pressing  to  death  performed  in  the 
most  economical  style.  Impalement 
in  the  Turkish  manner ;  and  the  pile, 
as  practised  by  the  best  Smithfield 
hands,  &c.  &c.  &c." 

Independent,  indeed,  of  the  high 
prosperity  and  vast  perquisites  of 
such  posts  as  executioner  of  the 
Tower  of  London  or  the  Greve  of 
Paris,  there  was  honour  and  satisfac- 
tion in  the  office.  A  royal  master 
knew  when  he  was  well  served. 
Henry  III.  stood  by,  in  his  chateau 
of  Blois,  to  see,  not  only  the  heads 
severed  from  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
Duke  and  Cardinal  de  Guise,  but 
their  flesh  cut  into  small  pieces,  prepa- 
ratory to  being  burned,  and  the  ashes 
scattered  to  the  winds.  "  His  ma- 
jesty," says  an  eyewitness,  "  stood  in 
a  pool  of  blood  to  witness  the  hack- 
ing of  the  bodies." 

This  Italian  gusto  for  the  smell  of 
blood,  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  palaces  of  France  from  those 
of  Italy  by  alliance  with  the  Medici — 
those  ennobled  pawnbrokers  of  the 
middle  ages,  whose  parvenu  taste  en- 
gendered the  fantastic  gilding  of  the 
renaissance,  which  they  naturalized  in 
the  Tuileries  and  at  Fontainbleau, 
in  common  with  the  stiletto  and  acqua 
tofana  of  their  poisoners,  and  the 
fatalism  of  their  judicial  astrology. 

But  enough  of  Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis  and  her  sanguinary  son — enough 
of  Henry  Tudor  and  his  savage 
daughters — enough  of  the  monstrous 
professions  flourishing  in  their  age 
of  monstrosities.  And  turn  we  for 
relief  to  the  exquisite  vocation  comple- 
ting the  antithesis — the  vocation 
whose  execution  is  that  of  pas  de 
zephyrs,  and  the  tortures  of  whose 
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infliction  arc  the  tortures  of  the  tender 
heart ! 

The  calling  of  the  danseuse,  we 
repeat,  is  among  the  most  lucrative  of 
modern  times,  and  nearly  the  most 
influential.  The  names  of  Taglioni 
and  Elssler  are  as  European,  nay,  as 
universal,  as  those  of  Wellington  and 
Talleyrand — Metternich  or  Thiers  ; 
and  modern  statesmanship  and  mo- 
dern diplomacy  show  pale  beside  the 
Machiavelism  of  the  coulisses. 

With  what  pomp  of  phraseology 
are  the  triumphs  and  movements  of 
these  danseuses  announced,  by  the  self- 
same journal  which  despatches,  with 
a  stroke  of  the  pen,  the  submission  of 
a  province  or  revolution  of  a  kingdom  ! 
One  poor  halfpenny-worth,  or  half 
a  line,  suffices  for  the  death  of  a  sulta- 
na ;  while  fiery  columns  precede  the 
departure  and  arrival  of  the  steamer 
honoured  by  conveying  across  the 
Atlantic  some  ethereal  being,  whose 
light  fantastic  toe  is  to  give  the  law  to 
the  United  States.  Her  appearance 
in  the  Ecclesiastic  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  announced  in  Roman 
capitals  ;  and  her  triumphal  entry  into 
St  Petersburg  received  with  regi- 
ments of  notes  of  admiration ! ! ! 

Were  Taglioni,  by  the  malediction 
of  Providence,  to  break  her  leg,  what 
corner  of  the  civilized  earth  but  would 
sympathize  in  the  casualty  ?  Or  were 
Elssler  epidemically  carried  oif,  on 
the  same  day  with  the  Pope,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  chancellor  of 
an  university,  an  historiographer,  or  as- 
tronomer-royal— which  would  be  most 
cared  for  by  society  at  large,  or  to 
which  would  the  public  journals  dis- 
tribute the  larger  share  of  their  dole- 
Ms? 

Nor  is  it  alone  the  levities  of  Europe 
which  have  encompassed  with  a  gas- 
eous atmosphere  of  enthusiasm  these 
idols  of  the  day.  We  appeal  to-  our 
sober,  plodding,  painstaking  brother 
Jonathan.  We  move  for  returns  of 
the  sums  he  has  expended  on  his  be- 
loved Fanny,  and  for  notes  of  the 
honours  conferred  upon  her,  not  only 
on  the  boards  of  his  theatres  and  in 
the  publicity  of  his  causeways,  but 
amid  the  august  nationalities  of  his 
senate !  "  Fanny  Elssler  in  Con- 
gress" has  become  as  historical  as 
the  name  of  Washington !  As  if  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  extremes 


meet,  the  democrats  of  the  New  World 
were  demonstrating  the  wildest  infa- 
tuation in  favour  of  one  dancer,  while 
the  great  autocrat  of  the  Old  was 
exhibiting  a  similar  fervour  in  honour 
of  another.  La  Gitana  became  all 
but  presidentess  of  the  Transatlantic 
republic ;  La  Bayadere  depolarized  the 
tyrant  of  the  Poles !  But,  above  all, 
the  Empress  of  Russia — albeit,  the 
lightest  of  sovereigns  and  coldest  of 
women  —  was  carried  so  far  by  her 
enthusiasm  as  to  fasten  a  bracelet  of 
gems  on  the  fair  arm  of  Taglioni; 
while  the  Queen-Dowager  of  England 
conferred  a  similar  honour  on  the 
Neapolitan  dancer  Cerito ! 

Now,  what  queen  or  princess,  we 
should  like  to  know,  has  lavished 
necklace,  or  bracelet,  or  one  poor 
pitiful  brooch,  on  Miss  Edge  worth  or 
Miss  Aitkin,  Mrs  Somerville  or  Joanna 
Baillie,  or  any  other  of  the  female 
illustrations  of  the  age,  saving  these 
aerial  machines  which  have  achieved 
such  enviable  supremacy  ?  Mrs  Mar- 
cet,  who  has  taught  the  young  idea 
of  our  three  kingdoms  how  to  shoot ; 
Miss  Martineau,  who  has  engrafted 
new  ones  on  our  oldest  crab-stocks, 
might  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba 
without  having  a  fatted  calf  or  a  fatted 
capon  killed  for  them,  at  the  public 
expense.  But  let  Taglioni  take  the 
road,  and  what  clapping  of  hands — 
what  gratulation— what  curiosity — 
what  expansion  of  delight ! 

The  only  wonder  of  all  this  is,  that 
we  should  wonder  about  the  matter. 
Dancing  constitutes  that  desideratum 
of  the  learned  of  all  ages — an  universal 
language.  Music,  which  many  esteem 
much,  is  nearly  as  nationalized  in  its 
rhythm  as  dialect  in  its  words ;  where- 
as the  organs  of  sight  are  cosmopoli- 
tan. The  eye  of  man  and  the  foot  of 
the  dancer  include  between  them  all 
nations  and  languages.  The  poetry 
of  motion  is  interpreted  by  the  lexicon 
of  instinct;  and  the  unimpregnable 
grace  of  a  Taglioni  becomes  omnipo- 
tent and  catholic  as  that  of 

"  The  statue  that  enchants  the  world ! " 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  names  of 
these  sorceresses  of  our  time  will  reach 
posterity,  as  those  of  the  Aspasias  and 
Lauras  of  antiquity  have  reached  our 
own — as  having  held  philosophers  by 
the  beard,  and  trampled  on  the  necks 
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of  the  conquerors  of  mankind — as  be- 
ing those  for  whom  Solon  legislated, 
and  to  whom  Pericles  succumbed  ? 

Fausanins  tells  us  of  the  stately 
tomb  of  the  frail  Pythonice  in  the 
Vica  Sacra ;  and  we  know  that  Phryne 
offered  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Thebes, 
by  Alexander  overthrown.  And  sure- 
ly, if  modern  guide-books  instruct  us 
to  weep  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere  la 
Chaise  over  the  grave  of  Fanny  Bias, 
history  will  say  a  word  or  two  in  honour 
of  Cerito,  who  proposed  through  the 
newspapers,  last  season,  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  with  no  less  a 
man  than  Peter  Borthwick,Esq.  M.P., 
(Arcades  ambo  /)  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress of  the  manufacturing  classes  of 
Great  Britain !  It  is  true  such  hero- 
ines can  afford  to  be  generous ;  for 
what  lord  chancellor  or  archbishop  of 
modern  times  commands  a  revenue 
half  as  considerable  ? 

Why,  therefore — O  Public !  why,  we 
beseech  thee,  seeing  that  the  influence 
of  the  operative  class  is  fairly  under- 
stood, and  undeniably  established 
among  us — why  not  at  once  elevate 
choriography  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the 
fine  arts  ?  —  why  not  concentrate, 
define,  and  qualify  the  calling,  by  a 
public  academy?  —  since  all  hearts 
and  eyes  are  amenable  to  the  Charm 
of  exquisite  dancing,  why  vex  our- 
selves by  the  sight  of  what  is  bad, 
when  better  may  be  achieved?  Be 
wise,  O  Public,  and  consider  !  Esta- 
blish a  professor's  chair  for  the  im- 
provement of  pirouetters.  We  have 
hundreds  of  professor's  chairs,  quite 
as  unavailable  to  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  humanity,  and  wholly 
unavailable  to  its  pleasures.  Neither 
painters  nor  musicians  acquire  as 
much  popularity  as  dancers,  or  amass 
an  equal  fortune.  Why  should  they 
be  more  highly  protected  by  the 
state  ? 

To  disdain  this  exquisite  art,  is  a 
proof  of  barbarism.  The  nations  of 
the  East  may  cause  their  dances  to  be 
performed  by  slaves ;  but  two  of  the 
greatest  kings  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  the  kings  after  God's  own 
heart  and  man's  own  heart — David 
and  Louis  le  Grand — were  excellent 
dancers,  the  one  before  the  ark,  the 
other  before  his  subjects. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  the  art  of 
dancing  attain  such  eminent  honours 
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in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  as  during 
the  siecle  dore  of  the  latter  monarch. 
At  an  epoch  boasting  of  Moliere  and 
Racine,  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  Boileau 
and  La  Fontaine,  Colbert  and  Per- 
rault,  (the  fairy  talisman  of  politics 
and  architecture,)  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles could  imagine  no  manifestation 
of  regality  more  august,  or  more  exqui- 
site, than  that  of  getting  up  a  royal 
ballet ;  and  the  father  of  his  people, 
Louis  XIV.,  was,  in  his  youth,  its 
coulon. 

How  amusing  are  the  descriptions 
of  these  entrees  de  ballet,  circumstan- 
tially bequeathed  us  by  the  memoirs 
of  the  regency  of  Anne  of  Austria ! 
The  cardinal  himself  took  part  in 
them  ;  but  the  chief  performers  were 
the  young  King,  his  brother  Gaston 
d'Orleans,  and  the  maids  of  honour, 
figuring  as  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  or 
Hamadryads  adoring  some  sylvan 
divinity.  Who  has  not  sympathized  in 
the  joy  of  Madame  de  Sevigne',  at  see- 
ing her  fair  daughter  exhibit  among  the 
coryphees!  Who  has  not  felt  interested 
in  thejete'es  and  pas  de  bourre.es  of  the 
ancien  regime,  when  accomplished  at 
court  by  Condes,  Contis,  Montpen- 
siers,  Montmorencys,  Rohans,  Guises ! 
The  Marquis  de  Dangeau  first  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  favour  of  the 
royal  master  whose  courts  he  was 
destined  to  journalize  for  posterity,  by 
the  skill  of  his  pas  de  basques ;  and 
long  before  the  all  but  conjugal  influ- 
ence of  the  lovely  La  Valliere  com- 
menced over  the  heart  of  the  grand 
monarque,  his  early  love,  and  more 
especially  his  passion  for  the  beautiful 
niece  of  the  Cardinal,  may  be  traced 
to  the  rehearsals  and  rondes  dejambes 
of  Maitz  and  Fontainbleau. 

The  reign  of  Madame  de  Maintenon 
(la  raison  meme)  over  his  affections, 
declared  itself  by  the  sudden  transfer 
of  a  ballet-opera,  expressly  composed 
by  Rameau  and  Quinault  for  the 
beauties  of  the  court,  to  the  public 
theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal.  No 
more  noble  figurantes  at  Versailles  ! 
Louis  le  Pirotiettiste's  occupation  was 
gone ;  and  the  maitre  des  ballets  du 
roi  arrayed  himself  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes.  But,  lo !  the  glories  of  his 
throne  took  wing  with  the  loves  and 
graces ;  ballets  and  victories  being 
effaced  on  the  same  page  from  the 
annals  of  his  reign. 
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During  the  minority  of  Louis  XV., 
the  same  royal  dansomania  was  re- 
newed. The  regent,  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, entertained  the  same  notions  of 
kingly  education,  on  this  head,  as  his 
predecessor  the  cardinal ;  and  Louis 
leBien-aime,  like  his  great-grandfather 
before  him,  was  the  best  dancer  of  his 
realm.  Such  dancing  as  it  was  !  such 
exquisite  footing !  In  the  upper  sto- 
ry of  the  grand  gallery  at  Versailles, 
hang  several  pictures  representing 
these  court  ballets  ;  Cupids  in  coatees 
of  pink  lustring,  with  silver  lace  and 
tinsel  wings,  wearing  full-bottomed 
wigs  and  the  riband  of  the  St  Esprit ; 
or  Venuses  in  hoops  and  powder, 
whose  minauderies  might  afford  a 
lesson  to  the  divinities  of  our  own 
day  for  the  benefit  of  the  omnibus 
box. 

Some  of  these  groups,  by  Mignard, 
Boucher,  and  their  imitators,  are 
charming  studies  as  tableaux  de  genre. 
But  in  nothing,  by  the  way,  are  they 
more  remarkable  than  in  their  decency. 
The  nudities  of  the  present  times  ap- 
pear to  have  been  undreamed  of  in  the 
philosophy  of  Versailles.  That  simple- 
hearted,  though  strong-minded  Ame- 
rican writer,  Miss  Sedgwick,  who  has 
published  an  account  of  her  con- 
sternation as  she  sat  with  Mrs  Jame- 
son in  the  stalls  of  our  Italian  opera, 
might  have  witnessed  the  royal  per- 
formance unabashed.  On  being  told, 
as  she  gazed  upon  the  intrepid  self- 
exposure  of  Taglioni,  "  gu'il  fallait 
etre  sage  pour  danser  comme  £«," 
Miss  S.  observes,  that  it  requires  to 
be  more  or  less  than  woman,  and 
proposes  to  divide  the  human  species 
into  men,  women,  and  OPERA-DAN- 
CERS, little  suspecting  that  half  her 
readers  translate  such  a  classification 
into  "  men,  women,  and  ANGELS  ;" 
or  that  they  would  see  herself  and 
her  sister  moralist  go  down  in  the 
President  without  a  pang,  provided 
Elssler  and  Taglioni  were  saved  from 
the  deep ! 

Natural  enough  !  we  repeat  it — 
natural  enough !  To  create  a  good 
dancer,  requires  the  rarest  combina- 
tion of  physical  and  mental  endow- 
ments. Graceful  as  the  forms  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  the  pottery  of  Etruria 
and  the  frescoes  of  Herculaneum,  she 
must  unite  with  the  strength  of  an 
athlete,  the  genius  of  a  first-rate 
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actress.  That  even  moderate  dancing 
demands  immoderate  abilities,  is  at- 
tested by  the  exhibition  of  human 
ungainliness  disfiguring  all  the  court 
balls  of  Europe.  There  may  be  seen 
the  representatives  of  the  highest 
nobility,  tutored  by  the  highest  edu- 
cation, shuffling  over  the  polished  floor 
with  stiffened  arms  and  bewildered 
legs — often  out  of  time — always  out 
of  place — as  if  acting  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  galvanic  battery.  Not  one 
in  ten  of  them  rises  even  to  mediocrity 
as  a  dancer.  A  few  degrees  lower  in  the 
social  scale,  and  it  would  be  not  one 
in  twenty.  Amid  the  shoving,  shoul- 
dering, shuffling  mob  of  dancers  in  an 
ordinary  ball-room,  the  absence  of  all 
grace  amounts  even  to  the  ludicrous. 
Forty  years  long  have  people  been 
dancing  the  quadrilles  now  in  vogue, 
which  consist  of  six  favourite  country- 
dances,  fashionable  in  Paris  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  and  then 
singly  known  by  the  names  they  still 
retain — "LaPoule,  L'Ete",  Le  Panta- 
lon,  Le  Trenis,"  &c.  &c.  To  avoid 
the  monotony  of  dancing  each  in  suc- 
cession, for  hours  at  a  time,  down  a 
file  of  forty  couple,  it  was  arranged 
that  every  eight  couple  should  form 
a  square,  and  perform  the  favourite 
dances,  in  succession,  with  the  same 
partner — a  considerable  relief  to  the 
monotony  of  the  ball-room.  Yet,  after 
all  this  experience,  if  poor  Monsieur 
le  Trenis  (after  whom  one  of  the 
figures  was  named,  and  who,  during 
the  consulate,  died  dancing-mad  in  a 
public  lunatic  asylum)  could  rise, 
sane,  from  the  dead,  it  would  be 
enough  to  drive  him  mad  again  to  see 
how  little  had  been  acquired,  in  the 
way  of  practice,  since  his  decease. 
The  processes  and  varieties  of  the 
ball-room  are  just  where  he  left  them 
on  his  exit ! 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of 
quadrilles  and  country  dances  or  con- 
tredanses,  the  inaptitude  of  nine-tenths 
of  mankind  for  dancing  was  still  more 
eminently  demonstrated  in  the  mur- 
ders of  the  minuet.  For  (as  Morall,  the 
dancing-master  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
used  passionately  to  exclaim) — que  de 
choses  dans  un  minuet  I  What  worlds 
of  modest  dignity — of  alternate  ameni- 
ty and  scorn !  The  minuet  has  ail  the 
tender  coquetry  of  the  bolero,  divested 
of  its  licentious  fervour.  With  the 
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minuet  and  the  hoop,  indeed,  disap- 
peared that  powerful  eircumv all ation  of 
female  virtue,  rendering  superfluous 
the  annual  publication  of  a  dozen  codes 
of  ethics,  addressed  to  the  "  wives  of 
England'1  and  their  daughters.  All 
was  comprehended  in  the  pas  grave. 
That  noble  and  right  Aulic  dance  was 
expressly  invented  in  deference  to  the 
precariousness  of  powdered  heads ; 
and  its  calm  sobrieties,  once  banished 
from  the  ball-room,  revolutionary  bou- 
lanyeres  succeeded — and  chaos  was 
come  again  !  The  stately  pavon  had 
possession  of  the  English  court,  with 
ruffs  and  farthingales,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  With  the  Stuarts  came 
the  wild  courante  or  corante — 

"  Hair  loosely  flowing,  robes  as  free" — 

and  if  the  House  of  Hanover,  and 
minuets,  reformed  for  a  time  the  irre- 
gularities of  St  James's — what  are  we 
tox  expect  now  that  waltzes,  galops, 
and  the  eccentricities  of  the  cotillon 
have  possession  of  the  social  stage  ? 
WHAT  NEXT  ?  as  the  pamphlets  say — 
"What  will  the  lords  do?"— what 
the  ladies  ? 

Thus  much  in  proof,  that  the  boss 
of  pirouettiveness  is  strangely  want- 
ing in  human  conformation,  and  that 
there  is  consequently  all  the  excuse 
of  ignorance  for  the  wild  enthusiasm 
lavished  by  London  on  the  opera-tive 
class.  Ten  guineas  per  night — five 
hundred  for  the  season — is  the  price 
exacted  for  a  first-rate  opera-box; 
and  as  the  exclusives  usually  arrive 
at  the  close  of  the  opera,  or,  if  earlier, 
keep  up  a  perpetual  babble  during  its 
performance,  they  clearly  come  for 
the  dancing. — "  On  voit  Toper  a,  et 
Ton  ecoute  k  ballet,"  used  to  be  said 
of  the  Academic  de  Musique.  But  it 
might  be  asserted  now,  with  fully  as 
much  truth,  of  the  Queen's  Theatre, 
where  the  evolutions  of  Carlotta  Grisi, 
Elssler,  and  Cerito,  keep  the  audience 
in  a  state  of  breathless  attention  de- 
nied to  Shakspeare. 

In  two  out  of  these  instances,  it 
may  be  advanced  that  they  are  con- 
summate actresses  as  well  as  grace- 
ful and  active  dancers.  Elssler's 
comedy  is  almost  as  piquant  as  that 
of  Mademoiselle  Mars.  Nor  is  the 
ballet  unsusceptible  of  a  still  higher 
order  of  histrionic  display.  We  never 
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remember  to  have  seen  a  stronger  levee 
en  masse  of  cambric  handkerchiefs  in 
honour  of  O'Neill's  Mrs  Hatter,  or 
Siddous's  Isabella,  than  of  the  ballet 
of  "  Nina ; "  while  the  affecting  death- 
dance  in  "  Masaniello  "  is  still  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  the  admirers  of 
Pauline  Leroux.  We  have  heard  of 
swoons  and  hysterics  among  the  more 
impressionable  audiences  of  La  Scala, 
during  the  performance  of  the  ballet 
of  "  La  Vestale ;"  and  have  witnessed 
with  admiration  the  striking  effect 
of  the  fascinative  scene  in  u  Faust." 

Of  late  years,  the  union  of  Italian 
blood  and  a  French  education  has 
been  found  indispensable  to  create  a 
danseuse —  "  Sangue  Napolitano  in 
scuola  Parigiana  ;" — and  Vesuvius  is 
the  Olympus  of  all  our  recent  divini- 
ties. Formerly,  a  Spanish  origin  was 
the  most  successful.  The  first  dancer 
who  possessed  herself  of  European 
notoriety  was  La  Camargo,  whose 
portraits,  at  the  close  of  a  century, 
are  still  popular  in  France,  where  she 
has  been  made  the  heroine  of  several 
recent  dramas.  To  her  reign,  suc- 
ceeded that  of  the  Gruinards  and 
Duthes — in  honour  of  whose  bright 
eyes,  a  variety  of  noblemen  saw  the 
inside  both  of  Fort  St  Eveque  and  St 
Pelagie  ;  the  opera  being  at  that  time 
a  fertile  source  of  lettres  de  cachet. 
To  obtain  admittance  to  the  private 
theatricals  of  the  former  dancer,  in 
her  magnificent  hotel  in  the  Chaussee 
d'Antin,  the  ladies  of  fashion  and  of 
the  court  had  recourse  to  the  meanest 
artifices ;  while  the  latter  has  obtained 
historical  renown,  by  having  excited 
the  jealousy,  or  rather  envy,  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  Mademoiselle  Duthe  ap- 
peared at  the  fetes  of  Longchamps,  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  in  a  gorgeous 
chariot  drawn  by  six  milk-white 
steeds,  with  red  morocco  harness, 
richly  ornamented  with  cut  steel ;  and 
thus  accomplished  the  object  of  in- 
curring the  resentment  of  the  court, 
from  the  prodigality  of  one  of  whose 
married  princes  these  splendours 
were  supposed  to  emanate — splen- 
dours exceeding  those  of  the  Rho- 
dopes  of  old. 

But  the  greatest  triumph  ever  achiev- 
ed by  danseuse,  was  that  of  Bigottini! 
The  Allied  sovereigns,  after  vanquish- 
ing the  victor  of  modern  Europe,  were 
by  her  vanquished  in  their  turn.  At 
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her  feet,  fresh  trembling  from  an  entre-. 
chat,  did 

"  Fiery  French  and  furious  Hun  " 

lay  down  their  arms !  The  Allied 
armies  appeared  to  have  entered  Paris 
only  to  become  the  slaves  of  Bigot- 
tini! 

In  our  own  country,  devotees  of  the 
danseuse  have  done  more,  by  promo- 
ting her  to  the  decencies  of  the  domes- 
tic fireside.  In  our  own  countiy, 
also,  even  Punch  was  once  purchased 
by -an  eccentric  nobleman  for  the  di- 
version of  his.  private  life.  But  as 
Demosthenes  observed  of  the  cost  of 
such  a  pleasure,  "  that  is  buying  repen- 
tance too  dear ! " 

We  are  perhaps  offending  the  gra- 
vity of  certain  of  our  readers  by  the 
extent  of  this  notice  ;  albeit,  we  have 
striven  to  propitiate  then'  prejudices 
by  the  peculiar  combination  and  juxta- 
position of  professions,  selected  for 
consideration.  But  we  are  not  acting 
unadvisedly.  Close  its  eyes  as  it  may, 
the  public  cannot  but  perceive,  that 
the  legitimate  drama  is  banished  by 
want  of  encouragement  from  the  na- 
tional theatres,  and  that  the  ballet  is 
brandishing  her  cap  and  bells  triumph- 
antly in  its  room. 

Such  changes  are  never  the  result 
of  accident.  The  supply  is  created 
by  the  demand.  It  is  because  we  pre- 
fer the  Sylphide  to  Juliet,  that  the 
Sylphide  figures  before  us.  Shakspeare 
was  played  to  empty  benches ;  the 
Peri  and  Gisele  fill  the  houses. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  since  such  is 
the  bent  of  public  appetite,  let  it  be 
gratified  in  the  least  objectionable  way. 
Let  us  have  a  royal  academy  of  dan- 
cing. We  shall  easily  find  some  Earl 
of  Westmoreland  to  compose  its  bal- 
lets, and  lady  patronesses  to  give  an 
annual  ball  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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institution.  Do  not  let  some  eighty 
thousand  a-year  be  lost  to  the  coun- 
try. An  idol  is  as  easily  carved  out 
of  one  block  of  wood  as  another.  Let 
us  make  unto  ourselves  goddesses  out 
of  the  haberdashers'  shops  of  Oxford 
Street ;  and  qualify  the  youthful  ca- 
prices of  Whitechapel  to  command  the 
homage  of  Congress,  and  of  the  great 
autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  Properly 
instructed,  little  Sukey  Smith  may 
still  obtain  an  enameled  brooch  or 
bracelet  from  her  Majesty  the  Queen- 
Dowager  !  Let  us  "  people  this  whole 
isle  with  sylphs!"  Let  Drury-Lane 
and  Co  vent- Garden  flourish  ;  but — 
thanks  to  Great  British  pirouettes  ! — 
the  art  of  giving  ten  guineas  for  a  couple 
of  hours  spent  in  an  opera-box,  will 
then  become  less  criminal ;  and  we 
shall  have  no  fear  of  the  influence 
of  some  Herodias's  daughter  in  our 
domestic  life,  when  we  see  the  Cra- 
covienne  announced  in  the  bills  "  by 
Miss  Mary  Thomson."  The  charm 
will  be  destroyed.  The  unfrequented 
coulisses,  like  Dodona,  will  cease  to 
give  forth  oracles. 

Under  the  influence  of  an  "esta- 
blishment," we  shall  have  to  record  of 
opera-dancers  as  of  other  professions, 
that  "  the  goddesses  are  departing!" 
The  danse  a  roulades  of  Fanny  Elssler 
will  be  voted  vulgar,  when  attempted 
by  a  Buggins.  Let  Mr  Bunn  look 
to  himself.  He  may  yet  survive  his 
immortality.  We  foresee  a  day  in 
which  he  will  be  no  longer  styled 
Alfred  the  Great.  With  the  aid  of 
George  Robins,  and  other  illustrious 
persons  interested  in  the  destinies  of 
theatrical  .property,  we  do  not  de- 
spond of  hearing  attached  to  "  a  bill 
for  the  legalization  of  the  Royal  and 
National  Academy  of  Dancing  of  the 
United  Kingdom,"  the  satisfactory  de- 
cree of  "  LA  REINE  LE  VEUT!" 
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THE  PIRATES  OF  SEGNA. 


A  TALE  OF  VENICE  AND  THE  ADRIATIC.       IN  TWO  PARTS. 

PART  I. 
CHAPTER  I. — THE  STUDIO. 


IT  was  on  a  bright  afternoon  in 
spring,  and  very  near  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  that  a  handsome 
youth,  of  slender  form  and  patrician 
aspect,  was  seated  and  drawing  before 
an  easel  in  the  studio  of  the  aged 
cavaliere  Giovanni  Contarini — the 
last  able  and  distinguished  painter  of 
the  long- declining  school  of  Titian. 
The  studio  was  a  spacious  and  lofty 
saloon,  commanding  a  cheerful  view 
over  the  grand  canal.  Full  curtains 
of  crimson  damask  partially  shrouded 
the  lofty  windows,  intercepting  the 
superabundant  light,  and  diifusing 
tints  resembling  the  ruddy,  soft,  and 
melancholy  hues  of  autumnal  foliage ; 
while  these  hues  were  further  deep- 
ened by  a  richly  carved  ceiling  of 
ebony,  "which,  not  reflecting  but  ab- 
sorbing light,  allayed  the  sunny  radi- 
ance beneath,  and  imparted  a  sombre 
yet  brilliant  eifect  to  the  pictured 
walls,  and  glossy  draperies,  of  the 
spacious  apartment.  Above  the  rich 
and  lofty  mantelpiece  hung  one  of  the 
last  portraits  of  himself  painted  by 
the  venerable  Titian,  and  on  the  dark 
paunels  around  were  suspended  por- 
traits of  great  men  and  lovely  women 
by  the  gifted  hands  of  Giorgione,  Paul 
Veronese,  Paris  Bordone,  and  Tinto- 
retto. Regardless,  however,  of  all 
around  him,  and  almost  breathless 
with  eagerness  and  impatience,  the 
student  pursued  his  object,  and  with 
rapid  and  vigorous  strokes  had  half 
completed  his  sketch — totally  uncon- 
cious  the  while  that  some  one  had 
opened  the  folding-doors,  crossed  the 
saloon,  and  now  stood  behind  his  chair. 

"  But  tell  me,  Antonello  mio  ! " 
exclaimed  old  Contarini,  after  gazing 
awhile  in  mute  astonishment  at  the 
sketch  before  him ;  tell  me,  in  the 
name  of  wonder,  what  kind  of  face  do 
you  mean  to  draw  around  that  lean 
and  withered  nose  and  that  horribly 
wrinkled  mouth  ?  " 

Antonio,  however,  was  so  uncon- 


cious  of  the  "  world  without,"  that  he 
started  not  at  this  sudden  interruption 
of  the  previous  stillness.  Regardless, 
too,  of  the  serious  and  indeed  reprov- 
ing tone  of  the  old  man's  voice,  he 
hastily  replied  without  averting  his 
gaze  from  the  canvass.  "  Hush, 
maestro!  I  beseech  you.  Question 
"  me  not,  for  Heaven's  sake !  I  cannot 
spare  a  word  in  reply.  The  original," 
continued  he,  after  a  brief  interval  of 
close  attention  to  his  object,  and 
drawing  as  he  spoke ;  "  the  original 
is  still  firmly  fixed  in  my  memory.  I 
see  its  sharp  outlines  clear  within  me, 
and,  as  you  well  know  and  oft  have 
told  me,  a  feature  lost  is  lost  for  ever. 
Alas!  alas!  those  lines  and  angles 
around  the  mouth  are  already  fading 
into  shadow." 

After  he  had  thrown  out  these 
words,  from  time  to  time,  like  inter- 
jections, and  with  Venetian  rapidity 
of  utterance,  nothing  was  audible  in 
the  saloon,  for  some  minutes  but  the 
young  artist's  sharp  and  rapid  strokes 
upon  the  canvass. 

"  No  more  of  this,  Antonio  ! "  at 
length  exclaimed  the  old  painter  with 
energy,  after  gazing  for  some  time  at 
the  gradual  appearance  of  an  old 
woman's  lean  and  wrinkled  features, 
dried  up  and  yellow  as  if  one  of  the 
dead,  and  yet  lighted  up  by  a  pair  of 
dark  deep-set  eyes,  which  seemed  to 
blaze  with  supernatural  life  and  lustre. 
At  each  touch  of  the  artist,  this 
mummy-like  and  unearthly  visage 
was  brought  out  into  sharper  and 
more  disgusting  relief,  when  Conta- 
rini, no  longer  able  to  control  his  in- 
dignation, dashed  the  charcoal  from 
his  pupil's  hand.  "  Apage,  Satanas ! " 
he  shouted,  "  thy  talent  hath  a  devil 
in  it.  I  see  his  very  hoof-print  in  that 
horrible  design." 

Startled  by  this  unexpected  vio- 
lence, the  young  artist  turned  round, 
and  beheld  with  amazement  the 
usually  benign  features  of  his  vene,-* 
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rable  teacher  flashing  upon  him  with 
irrepressible  anger,  which  was  the 
more  impressive  because  the  Cavaliere 
had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
Doge,  and  was  richly  attired  in  the 
imposing  patrician  costume  of  the 
period.  Around  his  neck  was  the 
golden  chain  hung  there  by  the  im- 
perial hands  of  Rodolph  the  Second, 
and  he  wore  the  richly  enameled 
barret,  and  lofty  heron's  plume,  which 
the  same  picture-loving  emperor  had 
placed  upon  his  head  when  he  knighted 
him  as  a  reward  for  the  noble  pictures 
he  had  painted  in  Germany.  There 
was  a  true  and  fine  air  of  nobility  in 
his  lofty  form  and  well-marked  fea- 
tures— a  character  of  matured  thought 
and  intellectual  power  in  the  expan- 
sive brow,  and  in  the  firm  gaze  of  his 
large  dark  eyes,  as  yet  undimmed  by 
age — with  evidence  of  decision  'and 
self-respect,  and  habitual  composure 
in  the  finely  formed  mouth  and  chin. 
Thus  splendidly  arrayed,  and  thus 
dignified  in  form,  features,  and  ex- 
pression, this  distinguished  man  re- 
called so  powerfully  to  the  memory  of 
his  imaginative  pupil  the  high-minded 
doges  of  the  heroic  period  of  Venice, 
and  the  imposing  portraits  of  Titian's 
senators,  that,  with  a  deep  sense  of 
his  own  moral  inferiority,  he  obeyed 
in  silence,  and  with  starting  tears  re- 
moved the  offending  sketch.  Then 
placing  before  him  a  small  picture  of 
a  weeping  and  lovely  Magdalen  by 
Contarini,  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  copy,  he  began  the  sketch,  patiently 
awaiting  a  voluntary  explanation  of 
this  unwonted  vehemence  in  his  be- 
loved teacher,  who,  seated  in  his  arm- 
chair, leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
and  seemed  lost  in  thought. 

And  now  again  for  some  time  was 
the  deep  stillness  of  the  studio  inter- 
rupted only  by  the  strokes  of  An- 
tonio's charcoal,  which,  unlike  his 
rapid  and  feverish  efforts  when  sketch- 
ing the  old  woman,  were  now  sub- 
dued and  tranquil.  As  he  gazed  into 
the  upraised  and  pleading  eyes  of  the 
beautiful  Magdalen,  his  excitement 
gradually  yielded  to  the  pacifying  in- 
fluence of  her  mute  and  eloquent  sor- 
row. This  salutary  change  escaped 
not  the  observation  of  Contarini, 
whose  benevolent  features  softened  as 
.he  gazed  upon  these  tokens  of  a  better 
spirit  in  his  pupil. 


"  I  rejoice  to  see,  Antonio,"  he 
began,  "  that  you  already  feel,  how- 
ever imperfectly,  the  soothing  and 
hallowed  influence  of  the  Beautiful  in 
Art  and  Nature,  and  the  peril  to  soul 
and  body  of  delighting  in  imaginary 
forms  of  horror.  If  you  indulge  these 
cravings  of  a  distempered  fancy,  you 
will  sink  to  the  base  level  of  those 
Flemish  artists  who  delight  in  paint- 
ing witches  and  demons,  and  in  all 
fabulous  and  monstrous  forms.  You, 
who  are  nobly  born,  devoted  to  poetry 
and  fine  art,  and  possess  manifest 
power  in  portraiture,  should  aim  at 
the  Heroic  in  painting.  Make  this 
your  first  and  steadfast  purpose.  De- 
vote to  it  your  life  and  soul ;  and, 
should  the  power  to  reach  this  eleva- 
tion be  wanting,  you  may  still  achieve 
the  Beautiful,  and  paint  lovely  women 
in  lovely  attitudes.  But  tell  me, 
Antonello  !  "  continued  he,  resuming 
his.  wonted  kindness,  "  how  came 
that  horrid  visage  across  thy  path,  or 
rather  across  thy  fancy?  for  surely 
no  such  original  exists.  Say,  didst 
thou  see  it  living,  or  was  it  the  growth 
of  those  distempered  dreams  to  which 
painters,  more  than  other  men,  are 
subject?" 

"  No,  padre  mio !  it  was  no  dream," 
eagerly  answered  his  pupil.  "  Yes- 
terday I  went  in  our  gondola,  as  is 
my  wont  on  festivals,  to  the  beautiful 
church  of  San  Moyses,  which  I  love 
for  its  oriental  and  singular  architec- 
ture. When  near  the  church  I  heard 
a  melodious  voice  calling  to  Jacopo, 
my  gondolier,  the  only  boatman  in 
sight,  and  begging  a  conveyance  across 
the  canal.  Issuing  from  the  cabin, 
I  saw  a  tall  figure,  closely  veiled, 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  palace 
facing  the  church  and  occupied  by 
the  Archduke's  ambassador.  Ap- 
proaching the  steps,  Jacopo  placed  a 
plank  for  the  stranger  ;  but,  as  she 
stepped  out  to  reach  it,  a  sudden 
gust  caught  her  large  loose  mantle, 
which,  clinging  to  her  shape,  dis- 
played for  a  moment  a  form  of  such 
majestic  and  luxuriant  fulness — such 
perfect  and  glorious  symmetry,  as  no 
man,  still  less  an  artist,  could  look  on 
unmoved.  In  trembling  and  inde- 
scribable impatience,  I  awaited  the 
raising  of  her  veil.  Another  gust,  and 
a  slight  stumble  as  she  bounded  rather 
than  stepped  into  the  boat,  befriended 
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me;  the  partial  shifting  of  her  veil, 
which  she  hastily  replaced,  permitted  a 
glimpse  of  her  features — brief,  indeed, 
but  never  to  be  forgotten.  Yes,  fa- 
ther !  the  face  which  surmounted  that 
goddess-like  and  splendid  person,  was 
the  horrid  visage  I  have  sketched, 
lean  and  yellow,  drawn  up  into  innu- 
merable wrinkles,  and  with  black  eyes 
of  intolerable  brightness,  blazing  out 
of  deep  and  faded  sockets.  Staggered 
by  this  unearthly  contrast,  I  fell  back 
upon  the  bench  of  the  gondola,  and 
gazed  in  silent  horror  at  the  stranger, 
who  answered  not  the  blunt  questions 
of  Jacopo ;  and,  as  if  ashamed  of  her 
astounding  ugliness,  sat  motionless 
and  shrouded  from  head  to  foot  in  her 
capacious  mantle.  I  followed  her  into 
the  church ;  but,  unable  to  hold  out 
during  the  mass,  I  left  her  there  and 
hastily  returned  to  sketch  this  sublime 
example  of  the  hideous  before  any  of 
its  points  had  faded  from  my  memory. 
Forgive  me,  father,  for  yielding  to  an 
impulse  so  strong  as  to  overwhelm  all 
power  of  resistance.  Yet  why  should 
I  abandon  this  rare  opportunity  of 
displaying  any  skill  I  may  have  gain- 
ed from  so  gifted  a  teacher  ?  Pictures 
of  Madonnas  and  of  lovely  women  so 
abound  in  all  our  palaces,  that  a  young 
artist  can  only  rise  above  the  common 
level  by  representing  something  ex- 
traordinary, something  rarely  or  never 
seen  in  life." 

Contarini  gazed  with  sorrowing  and 
affectionate  interest  upon  the  flushed 
features  of  his  pupil,  again  excited  as 
before  by  his  own  description  of  the 
mysterious  stranger.  One  less  ac- 
quainted with  human  nature,  would 
have  mistaken  the  flashing  eyes  and 
animated  features  of  the  youthful 
artist  for  the  sure  tokens  of  conscious 
and  advancing  talent;  but  the  aged 
painter,  whose  practised  eye  was  not 
dazzled  by  the  soft  harmony  of  fea- 
tures which  gave  a  character  of  femi- 
nine beauty  to  Antonio,  saw  in  the  ex- 
citement which  failed  to  give  a  more 
intellectual  character  to  his  counte- 
nance, sad  evidence  of  a  soul  too  feeble 
and  infirm  of  purpose  to  achieve  emi- 
nence in  any  thing,  and  with  growing 
alarm  he  inferred  a  predisposition  to 
mental  disease  from  those  morbid  and 
uncontrolled  impulses,  which  delighted 
in  portraying  objects  revolting  to  all 
men  of  sound  and  healthy  feelings. 
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He  arose  in  evident  emotion,  and 
after  pacing  the  studio  some  time  in 
silence,  he  approached  Antonio,  who, 
yielding  to  his  eccentric  longings,  had 
seized  the  sketch  of  the  old  woman's 
head,  and  was  gazing  on  it  with  evi- 
dent delight.  "  Give  me  the  sketch, 
Antonio  ! "  resumed  the  painter  in  his 
kindest  tone,  u  'Tis  finished,  and  the 
hunter  cares  not  for  the  hunted  beast 
when  stricken.  What  wouldst  thou 
with  it?  "  "  What  would  I,  maestro?  " 
exclaimed  the  alarmed  youth,  hastily 
removing  his  sketch  from  the  extend- 
ed hand  of  the  painter,  "  Finish  the 
subject  of  course,  and  place  this  won- 
derful old  head  upon  the  magnificent 
form  to  which  it  belongs." 

"But,  saidst  thou  not,  Antonio, 
that  the  poor  creature  in  the  gondola 
hastily  concealed  her  features  when 
accident  revealed  them,  as  if  ashamed 
of  her  unnatural  ugliness  ?  And  canst 
thou  be  so  heartless  as  to  publish  to 
the  world  that  strange  deformity  she 
is  doomed  to  bear  through  life,  and 
which  she  is  evidently  anxious  to 
conceal  ?  Wouldst  thou  add  another 
pang  to  the  existence  of  one  to  whom 
life  is  worse  than  death,  and  whose 
eternal  veil  is  but  a  foretaste  of  the 
winding-sheet  and  the  grave  ?  Thou 
wilt  not,  canst  not,  my  Antonio, 
make  such  unheard-of*  misery  thy 
stepping-stone  to  fame  and  fortune." 
This  impassioned  appeal  to  all  his 
better  feelings  at  length  reached  the 
heart  of  Antonio.  For  a  short  time 
he  continued  to  withhold  the  draw- 
ing; but  his  kindly  nature  triumphed. 
Tearing  his  sketch  into  fragments,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  extended  arms 
of  his  beloved  teacher,  who  with  deep 
emotion  placed  his  trembling  hand  on 
the  curling  locks  of  his  pupil,  and  im- 
plored the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  his 
better  feelings  and  purposes. 

With  a  view  to  improve  the  im- 
pression he  had  made,  the  painter  led 
Antonio  round  the  studio,  and  sought 
to  fix  his  attention  upon  several  por- 
traits of  lovely  women  which  adorned 
it.  "Here,"  said  he,  "are  heads 
worthy  to  crown  that  striking  figure 
in  the  gondola.  Behold  that  all-sur-  % 
passing  portrait  by  Giorgione,  of  such 
beauty  as  painters  and  poets  may 
dream  of  but  never  find,  and  yet  not 
superhuman  in  its  type.  Too  impas- 
sioned for  an  angel ;  too  brilliant  for 
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a  Madonna;  and  with  too  much  of 
thought  and  character  for  a  Venus- 
she  is  merely  woman.  Belonging  to 
no  special  rank  or  class  in  society, 
and  neither  classical  nor  ideal,  she 
personifies  all  that  is  most  lovely  in 
her  sex ;  and,  whether  found  in  a  pa- 
lace or  a  cottage,  would  delight  and 
astonish  all  beholders.  This  rarely 
gifted  woman  was  the  daughter  of 
Palma  Vecchio,  and  the  beloved  of 
Giorgiqne,  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
of  his  time ;  but  her  sympathies  were 
not  for  him,  and  he  died  of  grief  and 
despair  in  his  prime.  She  was  the 
favourite  model  of  Titian  and  his 
school,  and  the  type  that  more  or  less 
prevails  in  many  celebrated  pictures. 

"  How  different  and  yet  how  beau- 
tiful of  its  land,  is  that  portrait  of  a 
Doge's  daughter,  by  Paris  Bordone! 
Less  dazzling  and  luxuriant  in  her 
beauty  than  Palma's  daughter,  she  is 
in  all  respects  intensely  aristocratic. 
In  complexion  not  rich  and  glowing, 
but  of  a  transparent  and  pearly  lustre, 
through  which  the  course  of  each  blue 
vein  is  visible.  In  shape  and  features 
not  full  and  beautifully  rounded,  but 
somewhat  taller  and  of  more  delicate 
symmetry.  In  look  and  attitude  not 
open,  frank,  and  natural ;  but  astute, 
refined,  courteous,  and  winning  to  a 
degree  attainable  only  by  aristocratic 
training  and  the  habits  of  high  so- 
ciety. In  apparel,  neither  national 
nor  picturesque,  but  attired  with 
studied  elegance.  Rich  rows  of  pearls 
wind  through  her  braided  hah*,  in 
colour  gold,  in  texture  soft  as  silk. 
A  band  of  gold  forms  the  girdle  of  her 
ruby- coloured  velvet  robe,  which  de- 
scends to  the  wrist,  and  there  reveals 
the  small  white  hand  and  tapering 
fingers  of  patrician  beauty.  All  this 
may  captivate  the  fastidious  noble; 
but,  to  men  less  artificial  in  their 
tastes  and  habits,  could  such  a  woman 
be  better  than  a  statue — and  could 
love,  the  strongest  of  human  passions, 
be  ever  more  to  her  than  a  short-lived 
and  amusing  pastime  ? 

"  From  these  immortal  portraits, 
my  Antonio,  you  may  learn  that  co- 
lour was  the  grand  secret  of  the  great 
Venetian  painters.  Their  pale  forms 
are  never  white,  nor  their  blooming 
cheeks  rose-colour,  but  the  true  co- 
lour of  life — mellow,  rich,  and  glowing ; 
both  men  and  women  strictly  true  to 
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nature,  and  looking  as  if  they  could 
turn  pale  with  anger  or  blush  with 
tender  passion.  From  these  great 
men  can  best  be  learned  how  much 
charm  may  be  conveyed  by  colour, 
and  what  life  and  glow,  what  passion, 
grace,  and  beauty  it  gives  inform. 

"But  I  weary  thee,  Antonio;  and 
after  such  excitement  thou  hast  need 
of  repose.  To-morrow,  let  me  see 
thee  early." 

The  exhausted  youth  gladly  de- 
parted from  a  scene  of  so  much  trial ; 
and,  hastening  to  his  gondola,  sought 
refreshment  in  an  excursion  to  the 
Lido.  Returning  after  nightfall,  he 
landed  on  the  Place  of  St  Mark's,  and 
wandered  through  its  cool  arcades  un- 
til they  were  deserted.  In  vain,  how- 
ever, did  he  strive  to  banish  the  grace- 
ful form  and  grisly  features  of  the 
stranger.  The  strong  impression  he 
had  received  became  so  vivid  and  ab- 
sorbing, that  at  every  turn  he  thought 
he  saw  her  gazing  at  him  as  if  in 
mockery,  and  lighting  up  the  deep 
shadows  beneath  the  arches  with  her 
glowing  orbs,  which  seemed  to  his  dis- 
ordered fancy  to  emit  sparks  and 
flashes  of  fire.  No  longer  able  to 
resist  the  impulse,  forgetting  alike 
the  paternal  admonitions  of  the  old 
painter,  and  the  promises  so  sincerely 
given,  he  quitted  the  piazza  and  has- 
tened to  the  palace  of  his  father,  the 
Proveditore  Marcello,  then  absent  on 
state  affairs  in  the  Levant. 

Retiring  to  his  own  apartment,  he 
fixed  an  easel  with  impetuous  haste, 
and  by  lamplight  again  began  to  sketch 
the  Medusa  head  of  the  old  woman. 
Yielding  himself  up  to  this  new  fren- 
zy, he  succeeded  beyond  his  hopes ;  a 
supernatural  power  seemed  to  guide 
his  hand,  and  soon  after  midnight  he 
had  drawn  to  the  life  not  only  the 
appalling  head,  but  the  commanding 
and  beautiful  person,  of  the  mysterious 
personage  in  the  gondola.  After  ga- 
zing awhile  upon  his  work  with  tri- 
umphant delight,  he  retired  to  bed ; 
but  slept  not  until  long  after  sunrise, 
and  then  the  extraordinary  incidents 
of  the  past  day  haunted  his  feverish 
dreams.  A  female  form,  youthful 
and  of  surpassing  beauty,  hovered 
around  his  couch,  but  ever  changing 
in  appearance.  At  first  her  head  was 
invisible  and  veiled  in  mist,  from 
which,  at  intervals,  flashed  features  of 
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resplendent  loveliness,  and  eyes  of 
heavenly  blue,  which  beamed  upon 
him  with  thrilling  tenderness ;  and  then 
the  mist  dispersed,  and  the  beauteous 
phantom  stooped  down  to  kiss  his 
cheek,  when  suddenly  her  blooming 
face  darkened »  and  withered  into  the 
death-like  visage  of  that  fearful  stran- 
ger, and  her  long  bright  hair  was  con- 
verted into  hissing  serpents.  Starting 
with  a  scream  of  horror  from  his  trou- 
bled and  exhausting  slumbers,  he 
again  sought  refuge  in  his  gondola, 
but  returned,  alas !  to  make  his  sketch 
into  a  picture,  which  the  hues  of  life 
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made  still  more  hideous  and  repulsive. 
After  several  days  thus  occupied,  he 
sketched  in  various  attitudes  the  im- 
posing figure  of  the  old  woman,  and 
endeavoured  to  fit  this  beautiful  Torso 
with  a  head  not  unworthy  of  it.  But 
herein,  after  many  attempts,  he  failed. 
His  excitement,  so  long  indulged,  had 
risen  into  fever.  His  diseased  fancy 
controlled  his  pencil,  and  blended 
with  features  of  the  highest  order  of 
beauty  so  many  touches  of  the  old 
woman's  ghastly  visage,  that  he  threw 
down  his  pencil,  and  abandoned  all 
further  efforts  in  despair. 


CHAPTER  IL 
THE  CAVERN. 


The  shores  of  Austrian  Dalmatia 
south  of  the  port  of  Fiume,  are  of  so 
rugged  and  dangerous  a  nature,  that 
although  broken  into  numerous  creeks 
and  bays,  there  are  but  few  places 
where  vessels,  even  of  small  dimen- 
sions, dare  to  approach  them,  or  in- 
deed where  it  is  possible  to  effect  a 
landing.  A  long  experience  of  the 
coast,  and  of  the  adjacent  labyrinth 
of  islands  which  block  up  the  gulf 
of  Carnero,  is  necessary  in  order  to 
accomplish  in  safety  the  navigation  of 
the  shallow  rocky  sea;  and  even  when 
the  mariner  succeeds  in  setting  foot 
on  land,  he  not  unfrequently  finds  his 
progress  into  the  interior  barred  by 
precipices  steep  as  walls,  roaring  tor- 
rents, and  yawning  ravines. 

It  was  on  a  mild  evening  of  early- 
spring,  and  a  few  days  after  the  inci- 
dents recorded  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, that  a  group  of  wild-looking  figures 
was  assembled  on  the  Dalmatian 
shore,  opposite  the  island  of  Yeglia. 
The  sun  was  setting,  and  the  beach 
was  so  overshadowed  by  the  beetling 
summits  of  the  high  chalky  cliffs,  that 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  dis- 
cover much  of  the  appearance  of  the 
persons  in  question,  but  for  an  occa- 
sional streak  of  light  that  shot  out  of 
a  narrow  ravine  opening  among  the 
rocks  in  rear  of  the  party,  and  lit  up 
some  dark-bearded  visage,  or  flashed 
on  the  bright  barrel  of  a  long  musket. 
High  above  the  ravine,  and  standing 
out  against  the  red  stormy-looking  sky 
behind  it,  the  outline  of  a  fortress  was 


visible,  and  in  the  hollow  beneath 
might  be  distinguished  the  small, 
closely-built  mass  of  houses  known  as 
the  town  of  Segna. 

This  castle,  which,  by  natural  even 
more  than  artificial  defences,  was 
deemed  impregnable,  especially  on  its 
sea  face,  was  the  stronghold  of  a 
handful  of  hardy  and  desperate  ad- 
venturers, who,  although  their  num- 
bers never  exceeded  seven  hundred 
men,  had  yet,  for  many  years  prece- 
ding the  date  of  this  narrative,  made 
themselves  a  name  dreaded  through- 
out the  whole  Adriatic.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  innumerable  Dalmatian 
islands,  the  subjects  of  the  Grand 
Turk,  the  people  of  Ancona — all,  in 
short,  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  were  interested  in  its 
commerce,  or  in  the  countless  mer- 
chant vessels  that  skimmed  over  its 
waters — trembled  and  turned  pale 
when  the  name  of  these  daring  fre«~ 
booters  was  mentioned  in  their  hear- 
ing. In  vain  was  it  that  the  Sultan, 
who  in  his  sublimity  scarcely  deigned 
to  know  the  names  of  some  of  the 
great  European  powers,  had  caused 
his  pachas  to  take  the  field  with  strong 
armaments  for  the  extermination  of 
this  nest  of  pirates.  These  expedi- 
tions were  certainly  not  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  Porte,  which  seized  the 
opportunity  of  annexing  to  its  do- 
minions some  large  slices  of  Hunga- 
rian and  Venetian  territory ;  but  their 
ostensible  object  remained  unaccom- 
plished, and  the  proverbial  salutation 
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of  the  time,  "  God  save  you  from  the 
Uzcoques!"  was  still  on  the  lips  of 
every  one. 

The  word  "  Uzcoque,"  by  which 
this  dreaded  people  was  known,  had 
grown  into  a  sound  of  mourning  and 
panic  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores 
and  islands  of  the  Adriatic.  At  the 
utterance  of  that  fearful  name,  young 
girls  crowded  together  like  frightened 
doves  ;  the  child  hid  its  terrified  face 
in  its  mother's  lap ;  the  eyes  of  the 
matron  overflowed  with  tears  as  the 
images  of  murdered  sons  and  outraged 
daughters  passed  before  her  mind's 
eye,  and,  like  Banquo's  ghost,  filled 
the  vacant  seats  at  the  table ;  while 
the  men  gazed  anxiously  out,  expect- 
ing to  see  their  granaries  and  store- 
houses in  flames.  Nor  were  the  sea- 
man's apprehensions  less  lively,  when 
night  surprised  him  with  some  valu- 
able cargo  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  pirates'  haunts.  Every  rock, 
each  tree,  and  bush  became  an  object 
of  dread ;  the  very  ripple  of  the  waves 
on  the  shingle  a  sound  =of  alarm.  To 
his  terrified  fancy,  a  few  leafless  and 
projecting  branches  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  muskets,  a  point  of  rock 
became  the  prow  of  one  of  those  light, 
sharp-built  boats  in  which  the  Uz- 
coques were  wont  to  dart  like  sea- 
birds  upon  their  prey ;  and,  invoking 
his  patron  saint,  the  frightened  sailor 
crossed  himself,  and  with  a  turn  of 
the  rudder  brought  Ms  vessel  yet 
nearer  to  the  Venetian  galleys  that 
escorted  the  convoy. 

At  the  cry  "  Uzcoque "  the  slen- 
der active  Albanian  grasped  his  fire- 
lock, with  rage  and  hatred  expressed 
on  his  bearded  countenance :  the  phleg- 
matic Turk  sprang  in  unwonted  haste 
from  his  carpet;  his  pipe  and  coffee 
were  neglected,  his  women  and  trea- 
sures secured  in  the  harem,  while  he 
shouted  for  the  Martellossi,*  and  slip- 
ping them  like  dogs  from  a  leash,  sent 
them  to  the  encounter  of  their  foes  on 
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the  devastated  plains  of  Cardavia.  In 
the  despatches  from  Madrid,  from  the 
ministers  of  that  monarch  on  whose 
dominions  the  sun  never  set,  to  his 
ambassadors,  the  name  of  these  seven 
hundred  outlaws  occupied  a  frequent 
and  prominent  place.  But  by  none 
were  the  Uzcoques  more  feared  and 
detested  than  by  the  greyheaded  doge 
and  senators  of  the  Ocean  Queen,  the 
sea-born  city,  before  whose  cathedral 
the  colours  of  three  kingdoms  flutter- 
ed from  their  crimson  flagstaffs ;  and 
the  few  young  Venetians  in  whose 
breasts  the  remembrance  of  their  he- 
roic ancestors  yet  lived,  blushed  for 
their  country's  degradation  when  they 
beheld  her  rulers  braved  .and  insulted 
by  a  band  of  sea-robbers. 

To  this  band  belonged  the  wild 
figures,  whose  appearance  on  the  shore 
has  been  noticed,  and  who  were  busily 
employed  in  rummaging  a  number  of 
sacks  and  packages  which  lay  scatter- 
ed on  the  ground.  They  pursued  their 
occupation  in  profound  silence,  except 
when  the  discovery  of  some  object  of 
unusual  value  elicited  an  exclamation 
of  delight,  or  a  disappointment  brought 
a  grumbling  curse  to  their  lips.  They 
seemed  carefully  to  avoid  noise,  lest 
it  should  draw  down  upon  them  the 
observation  of  the  castle  that  frowned 
above  their  heads,  and  at  the  embra- 
sures and  windows  of  which  they 
cast  frequent  and  frightened  glances, 
although  the  darkness  of  the  ravine, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  they  had 
stationed  themselves,  and  the  rapidly 
deepening  twilight,  rendered  it  almost 
impossible  to  discover  them. 

"  By  the   beard  of  the   prophet, 
Hassan!"  exclaimed  in  a  suppressed 
tone  a  young  Turk,  who  lay  bound 
hand  and  foot  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  pirates,  "why  do  these  mangy 
curs  keep  us  lying  so  long  on  the  wet  > 
grass?    Why  do  they  not  seek  their' 
kennel  up  yonder  ?  " 

The  person  addressed  was  a  little, 


*  The  Turks,  finding  their  own  troops  not  well  adapted  to  the  irregular 
and  desperate  kind  of  warfare  waged  by  the  Uzcoques,  and  also  unable  to  compete 
with  them  in  the  rapidity  of  their  movements,  formed  a  corps  expressly  for  the 
pursuit  of  the  freebooters,  which  was  composed  of  men  as  wild  and  desperate  as 
themselves.  With  these  Martellossi,  as  they  were  called,  the  Uzcoques  had  fre- 
quent and  sanguinary  conflicts.  Minucci  says  of  the  Martellossi,  in  his  Historia 
degli  Uscochi,  that  they  were  "  Scelerati  barbari  anco  'ordine  de'  medesime 
Scochi." 
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round,  oily-looking  Turk,  a  Levant 
merchant,  whose  traffic  had  called 
him  to  one  of  the  neighbouring  islands, 
and  who  had  been  laid  hold  of  on  his 
passage  by  the  Uzcoques.  He  was 
sitting  up,  being  less  strictly  manacled 
than  his  more  youthful  and  energetic- 
looking  companion;  and  his  comical 
countenance  wore  a  most  desponding 
expression,  as,  in  reply  to  the  question 
put  to  him,  he  shook  his  head  slowly 
from  side  to  side,  at  the  same  time 
gravely  stroking  his  beard. 

"  By  Allah  1"  exclaimed  the  young 
man  impatiently,  as  he  saw  the  pirates 
rummaging  more  eagerly  than  ever, 
and  now  and  then  concealing  some- 
thing of  value  under  their  cloaks, 
"  could  not  the  greedy  knaves  wait 
till  they  got  home  before  they  shared 
the  plunder  ?  May  their  fathers'  souls 
bum ! " 

"What  saith  the  sage  Oghuz?" 
quoth  old  Hassan  slowly,  "  *  As  peo- 
ple grow  rich  their  maw  widens.'  " 

"  Silence,  unbelieving  hound !"  ex- 
claimed a  harsh  voice  behind  him,  and 
a  thump  between  the  shoulders  warn- 
ed the  old  Turk  to  keep  his  proverbs- 
for  a  more  fitting  season.  The  pirate 
was  about  to  repeat  the  blow,  when 
suddenly  his  hand  fell,  and  the  curses 
died  away  upon  his  lipsk 

The  clouds  that  had  hitherto  veiled 
the  setting  sun  had  suddenly  broken, 
and  a  broad  stream  of  golden  light 
poured  down  the  ravine,  flashing  upon 
the  roofs  and  gables  of  the  town,  and 
making  the  castle  appear  like  a  huge 
and  magnificent  lantern.  The  ravine 
was  lighted  up  as  though  by  enchant- 
ment, and  the  unexpected  illumination 
caused  an  alarm  among  the  group  of 
pirates,  not  unlike  that  of  an  owl  into 
whose  gloomy  roosting-place  a  torch 
is  suddenly  intruded.  Terror  was  de- 
picted upon  their  countenances  as  they 
gazed  up  at  the  castle.  For  a  moment 
all  was  still  and  hushed  as  the  grave, 
and  the  Uzcoques  scarcely  seemed  to 
breathe  as  they  drew  their  greedy 
hands  in  silent  haste  out  of  the  sacks ; 
then,  suddenly  recovering  from  their 
stupefaction,  they  snatched  up  their 
muskets  and  crowded  into  a  dark 
cavern  in  the  rock,  which  the  beams 
of  the  setting  sun  had  now  for  the 
first  time  rendered  visible,  without, 
however,  lighting  up  its  deep  and  dark 
recesses.  In  their  haste  and  alann, 
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more  than  one  of  the  freebooters  had 
his  tattered  mantle  caught  by  the 
thorny  arms  of  some  of  the  bushes 
scattered  over  the  shore,  and  turned 
in  terror,  thinking  himself  in  the  grasp 
of  a  foe.  A  few  only  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  throw  their  cloaks  over  the 
varied  and  glittering  plunder  that  lay 
scattered  about  on  the  ground ;  and 
strange  was  the  contrast  of  the  spark- 
ling jewellery,  the  rich  stuffs,  and  em- 
broidered robes,  strewed  on  the  beach, 
with  the  mean  and  filthy  garments 
that  partially  concealed  them,  and  the 
wild  and  squalid  figures  of  their  pre- 
sent possessors. 

A  number  of  the  Uzcoques  now 
threw  themselves  with  brutal  vio- 
lence upon  the  two  prisoners,  muifled 
their  heads  in  cloaks  to  prevent  their 
crying  out,  and  carried  them  with 
the  speed  of  light  into  the  cave,  hi 
the  innermost  recess  of  which  they 
bestowed  them.  They  then  rejoined 
their  companions,  who  were  grouped 
together  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern 
like  a  herd  of  frightened  deer,  and 
gazing  anxiously  up  at  the  castle. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  very  few  minutes, 
the  bright  glow  again  faded  away, 
the  fortress  reassumed  its  black  and 
frowning  aspect,  the  roofs  of  Segna 
relapsed  into  their  dull  grey  hue,  and 
shadows,  deeper  than  before,  covered 
the  ravine. 

Reviving  under  the  influence  of  the 
darkness,  so  congenial  to  their  habits 
and  occupations,  the  Uzcoques  began 
to  recover  from  their  alarm,  and  the 
murmur  of  voices  was  again  heard  as 
they  seized  the  sacks,  and  hastily  fill- 
ed them  with  the  various  objects  lying 
on  the  beach.  Every  thing  being  col- 
lected, the  pirates  commenced  toiling 
their  way  up  the  steep  mountain  path 
leading  to  the  castle,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  who  still  lingered  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern,  and  whom 
the  prisoners  could  hear  disputing 
about  some  point  on  which  there 
seemed  to  exist  much  difference  of 
opinion. 

"Hell  and  the  devil!"  at  last  ex- 
claimed an  impatient  voice,  in  a  louder 
tone  than  had  yet  been  employed. 
"There's  little  chance  that  we  have 
not  been  seen  from  the  castle ;  for  the 
warder  would  expect  us  back  about 
this  time,  and  doubtless  was  on  the 
look-out.  These  Turkish  hounds  have 
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seen  every  thing,  and  might  easily 
betray  us.  Let  us  leave  them  here  till 
to-morrow,  till  I  have  spoken  to  the 
warder,  and  arranged  that  they  be 
sent  on  at  once  to  Gradiska  without 
coming  to  speech  of  the  captain.  I 
will  join  the  escort  myself  to  make  it 
still  surer." 

After  some  slight  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  others,  this  proposal  was 
adopted,  and  the  remaining  pirates 
took  their  departure.  The  sound  of 
their  footsteps  along  the  rocky  path 
had  scarcely  died  away  on  the  ears  of 
the  anxiously  listening  captives,  when 
loud  acclamations  and  cries  of  joy 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  first  de- 
tachment at  the  castle.  The  heavy 
gates  of  the  fortress  were  opened  with 
much  din  and  rattle;  after  a  short 
space  they  were  again  slammed  to, 
the  portcullis  fell,  and  then  no  further 
sound  broke  the  deep  silence  that 
reigned  in  the  ravine. 

The  collection  of  the  plunder,  the 
discussion  among  the  pirates,  and 
their  departure,  had  passed  so  rapid- 
ly, that  the  young  Turk  had  scarcely 
had  time  to  recover  from  the  giddy, 
half-stunned  state  into  which  the 
rough  usage  he  had  received  had 
thrown  him,  when  he  found  himself 
alone  with  his  old  fellow-captive. 

"  Well,  Hassan,"  said  he  at  last,  in 
a  voice  of  suppressed  fury,  "  what 
think  you  of  all  this?" 

The  old  man  made  no  verbal  reply, 
but  merely  stroked  his  beard,  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and  opened  his  eyes 
wider  than  before,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  I  don't  think  at  all ;  what  do  you 
think?" 

"  It  is  not  the  prospect  of  passing 
the  night  in  this  damp  hole,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  that  chafes  me  to 
madness,  and  makes  my  very  blood 
boil  in  my  veins,"  resumed  the  young 
man  after  a  pause.  "  That  is  a  small 
matter,  but " 

"A  small  matter!"  interrupted 
Hassan  with  unusual  vivacity.  "That 
is,  because  you  have  forgotten  the  most 
dreadful  part  of  our  position.  Bound 
hand  and  foot  as  we  are,  we  can  expect 
nothing  less  than  to  fall,  ere  cock- 
crow, into  the  power  of  Satan." 

"Of  Satan!"  repeated  the  other. 
"  Has  terror  turned  thy  brain?" 

u  Of  a  truth,  the  Evil  One  has  al- 
ready tied  the  three  fatal  nooses  which 
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he  hangs  over  the  head  of  the  sleeping 
believer,"  replied  the  old  Mahometan 
in  a  lachrymose  tone.  "  He  who  awakes 
and  forthwith  invokes  the  holy  name 
of  Allah,  is  thereby  delivered  from  the 
first  noose ;  by  performing  his  ablu- 
tions, the  second  becomes  loosened; 
and  by  fervent  prayer  he  unties  the 
third.  Our  bonds  render  it  impossible 
for  us  to  wash,  and  the  second  noose, 
therefore,  will  remain  suspended  over 
our  devoted  heads." 

"  Runs  it  so  in  the  Koran,  old 
man  ?  "  asked  the  youth. 

"  In  the  Koran !  What  Mussulman 
are  you  ?  It  is  the  hundred  and  forty- 
ninth  passage  of  the  Suna." 

"The  Suna!"  repeated  the  other, 
in  a  tone  of  indiiference.  "  If  that  is 
all,  it  will  not  break  my  slumbers." 

"Allah  protect  me!"  exclaimed  the 
old  man,'  as  he  made  an  attempt  to 
pluck  out  his  beard,  which  the  shackles 
on  his  wrists  rendered  ineffectual. 
"  Allah  protect  me !  Is  it  not  enough 
that  I  have  fallen  into  captivity  ?  Am 
I  also  doomed  to  pass  the  night  under 
the  same  roof  with  an  unbeliever,  even 
as  the  Nazarenes  are?" 

"  May  the  bolt  of  Heaven  fall  on 
thy  lying  tongue !"  exclaimed  the  youth 
in  great  wrath.  "Ian  unbeliever!  I, 
Ibrahim,  the  adopted  son  of  Hassan, 
pacha  of  Bosnia!" 

In  deepest  humility  did  the  old 
merchant  bow  his  head,  and  endeavour 
to  lay  hold  of  the  hem  of  the  young 
man's  crimson  caftan,  in  order  to  carry 
it  to  his  lips. 

"  Enough!  enough!"  said  Ibrahim, 
whose  good  temper  had  returned. 
*'  You  spoke  in  haste  and  ignorance. 
I  am  well  pleased  when  I  break  no 
commandment  of  the  Koran;  and 
trouble  my  head  little  about  the  say- 
ings of  those  babbling  greybeards,  the 
twelve  holy  Imaums." 

"  But  the  nooses,"  expostulated 
Hassan,  not  a  little  scandalized  by 
his  companion's  words. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
sleep  all  night  without  awaking," 
replied  the  young  Turk  laughing. 
"  Then  you  will  have  no  need  either 
to  wash  or  pray." 

The  superstitious  old  man  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall  in  consternation 
and  anguish  of  spirit. 

"  This  night  have  I  seen  with  my 
own  eyes  wliat  we  have  hitherto 
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refused  to  believe,"  resumed  Ibrahim 
after  a  pause,  and  in  a  tone  of  indig- 
nation that  echoed  through  the  ca- 
vern. "  I  am  now  convinced  that  the 
shameless  scoundrels  do  not  rob  on 
their  own  account,  since  they  are 
obliged  to  pilfer  and  conceal  a  part  of 
their  plunder  in  order  to  get  a  profit 
from  their  misdeeds.  Marked  you 
not,  Hassan,  how  they  trembled  when 
the  sun  lit  up  the  ravine,  lest  their 
tricks  should  be  espied  by  some  sentry 
on  the  battlements;  and  how  their 
panic  fear  made  them  carry  every 
thing  up  to  the  castle?" 

The  old  Turk  bowed  his  head  as- 
sentingly. 

"  Glory  be  to  God  and  the  Sultan !" 
continued  the  youth.  "  Before  the 
bright  countenance  of  the  prophet's 
vicegerent,  who  reigneth  in  Stamboul, 
no  misdeed  can  remain  hidden  that 
occurs  in  the  remotest  comer  of  his 
vast  dominions.  Nay,  much  of  what 
happens  in  the  land  of  the  Giaour  is 
also  manifest  to  his  penetrating  vision. 
Witness  the  veil  of  turpitude  and 
cunning  which  has  long  been  seen 
through  by  the  clear  eyes  of  our  holy 
mollahs,  and  of  the  council  at  the 
Seraglio,  and  which  has  just  now  been 
torn  away  from  before  me,  like  a  mist 
dispersing  in  the  sunshine  of  truth. 
Truly  spoke  the  Christian  maiden, 
whom  but  a  few  weeks  back  I  took 
captive  in  a  fight  with  the  Uzcoques, 
but  who  was  shortly  after  rescued  by 
another  band  of  those  raging  fiends." 

"  Saw  you  the  maiden,"  exclaimed 
Hassan,  "  the  good  maiden  that  ac- 
companies the  pirates,  like  an  angel 
walking  among  demons  ?  " 

"  What  know  you  of  the  Houri?" 
eagerly  demanded  the  youth,  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  raise  his  head  from 
the  damp  stones. 

"  That  it  was  the  hand  of  Allah 
that  rescued  her  from  you,"  replied 
the  other.  He  chastiseth  his  crea- 
tures with  rods,  but  even  in  his  chas- 
tisement is  mercy.  "  How  many  more 
had  not  the  dogs  and  the  ravens  de- 
voured, had  the  Christian  maiden  been 
taken  from  among  the  Uzcoques?  She 
belongs  to  them,  she  is  the  daughter 
of  their  leader,  the  terrible  Dansowich, 
beside  whom  she  is  ever  to  be  found, 
instilling  the  musk  and  amber  of  mild- 
ness into  his  fierce  soul,  and  pouring 
healing  into  the  wounds  he  makes.  I 
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know  her  not,  but  often  have  I  heard 
the  Christians,  with  whom  my  traffic 
brought  me  acquainted,  include  her  in 
the  prayers  they  addressed  to  their 
God."  " 

"  Her  eyes  were  as  brilliant  stars, 
and  they  blinded  my  very  soul,"  ex- 
claimed Ibrahim  impetuously ;  "  the 
honey  of  her  words  dropped  like  balm 
into  my  heart !  As  the  sound  of  bub- 
bling fountains,  and  the  rustle  of 
flowery  groves  to  the  parched  wan- 
derer in  the  desert,  fell  her  sweet 
voice  upon  my  ear.  So  gentle  and 
musical  were  its  tones,  that  I  thought 
not  of  their  meaning,  and  it  is  only 
to-day  that  I  understand  them." 

"  I  know  not,"  quoth  Hassan, 
"  what  you  may  have  seen ;  but  doubt- 
less, Satan,  who  wished  to  inspire  you 
with  an  unholy  desire  for  a  Nazarene 
woman,  began  by  blinding  you.  Ac- 
cording to  all  I  have  heard,  the  Uz-. 
coque  maiden  is  good  and  compas-. 
sionate,  but  as  ugly  as  night." 

"  Ugly ! "  cried  Ibrahim.  "  Then 
there  must  be  two  of  them ;  for  the 
one  I  saw  was  blooming  as  the  spring, 
her  eyes  like  the  morning  star,  and 
her  cheeks  of  velvet.  Oh,  that  I  could 
again  behold  her!  In  that  hope  it 
was  that  I  pressed  so  rashly  forward 
in  the  fight,  and  was  made  prisoner  ; 
but  yet  have  I  not  beheld  the  pearl  of 
mine  eyes." 

"  She  cannot  be  amongst  them,^ 
said  Hassan  ;  "  and  thence  comes  it 
that  the  pirates  have  this  year  com- 
mitted greater  cruelties  than  ever,  and 
done  deeds  that  cry  out  to  Allah  for 
vengeance." 

"  Instead  of  her  silver  tones,"  conti- 
nued Ibrahim,  "I  hear  the  shrieks  of  the 
tortured ;  instead  of  her  words  of  peace 
and  blessing,  the  curses  of  the  mur- 
derer." 

"But  what  did  the  maiden  tell  you?  * 
enquired  Hassan,  who  was  getting 
impatient  at  the  transports  of  the  en- 
amoured youth. 

"  Her  words  flowed  like  a  clear 
stream  out  of  the  well  of  truth.  It 
is  not  the  Uzcoques  alone,"  said  she, 
"  who  are  to  blame  for  the  horrors 
that" — 

"  Hark!"  interrupted  the  old  Turk. 

A  clamour  of  voices  and  splashing 
of  pars  became  audible,  a  keel  grated 
on  the  beach,  and  then  hurried  foot- 
steps were  heard  in  the  ravine. 
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"It  is  another  vessel  with  Uz- 
coques  !"  exclaimed  Ibrahim  ;  "  but 
these  are  not  laden  with  plunder,  their 
movements  are  too  rapid." 

As  he  spoke,  the  tumult  and  mur- 
mur of  voices  and  trampling  of  feet 
increased,  and  above  all  a  noise  like 
distant  musketry  was  heard. 

"  Holy  Virgin !"  suddenly  exclaim- 
ed a  clear  and  feminine  voice,  appa- 
rently close  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cavern.  "  They  are  already  at  the 
castle — the  gates,  no  doubt,  are  shut, 
the  drawbridge  raised.  Before  they 
could  come  down  it  would  be  too 
late." 

The  young  Turk  started. 

"It  is  she,  Hassan !"  he  exclaim- 
"ed.  "It  is  Strasolda,  the  Christian 
maiden!" 

"  Oh,  my  father! "  cried  the  same 
voice  in  tones  of  heart-rending  an- 
guish. "  How  shall  we  deliver  thee  ? 
Alas !  alas  !  who  can  tell  the  tortures 
they  will  make  thee  suffer  in  their 
dreadful  dungeons  ?  " 

The  noise  of  the  musketry  became 
more  and  more  distinct.  Some  of  the 
newly  arrived  Uzcoques  who  had  hur- 
ried up  the  winding  path,  were  soon 
heard  clamouring  furiously  for  admit- 
tance at  the  castle  gates. 

"  They  will  be  too  late!"  exclaimed 
the  maiden,  wringing  her  hands  in 
despair.  The  next  moment  a  sudden 
thought  seemed  to  flash  across  her 
mind,  lending  her  fresh  hope  and 
energy. 

"  Gracious  Heaven ! "  she  exclaimed 
in  joyful  tones.  "  Have  we  not  here 
the  cave,  from  which,  invoked  by  fire, 
the  storm  and  the  hurricane,  the  north 
wind  and  the  tempest,  come  forth  and 
shatter  the  most  stately  vessels  against 
our  iron-bound  coast.*  Up,  Uzcoques, 
and  fire  the  cavern  !  Let  the  elements 
do  battle  for  us.  Perchance  by  their 
aid  the  bark  of  your  leader  Dan- 
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sowich  may  yet  escape  its  foes  and 
reach  the  haven." 

Immediately  after  these  words, 
which  made  the  two  Moslems  quail, 
the  pirate's  daughter  hastily  entered 
the  cavern  with  a  blazing  torch,  the 
flashes  of  which  awakened  from  slum- 
ber into  life  and  glow  the  various  tints 
of  mosses,  lichens,  and  stalactites 
innumerable  that  studded  the  ample 
vault.  In  this  flitting  and  singular 
illumination,  the  appearance  of  the 
Uzcoque  maiden  was  awful.  Above 
the  common  stature  of  woman,  and 
finely  formed,  she  was  attired  in  a 
white  woollen  garment,  carelessly  ad- 
justed and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a 
broad  red  girdle,  from  which  it  fell 
in  long  and  graceful  folds  to  her  feet, 
Her  face  was  a  perfect  oval ;  her  fea- 
tures of  regular  and  striking  beauty ; 
her  complexion,  naturally  of  that  clear 
rich  brown,  which  lends  more  lustre 
to  the  eyes  than  the  purest  red  and 
white,  was  now  ghastly  with  intense 
alarm ;  and  this  death-like  paleness 
imparted  a  more  prominent  and 
commanding  character  to  her  well- 
defined,  jet-black  brows,  and  the 
full,  dark,  humid  eyes,  which  gleamed 
like  brilliants  through  their  long 
lashes.  Heavy  tresses  of  raven  hair, 
escaping  beneath  her  turban-like  head- 
dress, streamed  out  like  a  sable  ban- 
ner as  she  rushed  into  the  cavern, 
then  fell  and  flowed  in  waving  luxuri- 
ance over  neck  and  shoulders  to  her 
girdle.  The  Turks  in  the  interior  of 
the  cavern,  gazed  in  speechless  won- 
der at  this  beautiful  apparition  stand- 
ing erect  in  the  strong  red  light. 
Waving  her  torch  with  energetic  and 
graceful  action,  she  appeared  like  an 
antique  sybil  at  the  moment  of  inspi- 
ration, or  some  Arabian  enchantress 
preparing  for  an  incantation.  Their 
admiration,  however,  yielded  to  alarm, 
when  they  beheld  her  dash  the  torch 


*  In  Minucci's  History  of  the  Uzcoques,  continued  by  Paola  Sarpi,  we  find  the 
following  : — "  Segna,  through  its  position  on  a  cragged  rock,  was  unapproachable 
by  carts  or  horses,  and  consequently  by  artillery.  The  harbour  appertaining  to 
it,  however,  was  tolerably  good,  but  exceedingly  difficult  of  access  on  account  of 
the  north  wind,  (vento  di  Buora,)  which  blew  almost  incessantly  in  the  channel 
leading  to  it.  According  to  popular  belief,  the  Segnarese  had  the  power  of  cau- 
sing this  wind  to  blow  at  will,  by  merely  kindling  a  fire  in  a  certain  hollow  of  the 
cliffs.  The  mysterious  operation  of  this  fire  was  to  heat  the  veins  of  the  earth,  which 
then,  through  pain  or  fury,  sent  out  the  raging  hurricanes  that  rendered  those  nar- 
row seas  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous,  and  indeed  untenable." 
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upon  the  ground,  and  her  attendants 
pile  upon  it  straw  and  fagots,  which 
blazed  up  instantly  to  the  cavern  roof, 
emitting  volumes  of  smoke  that  made 
the  captives  invisible,  and  by  its  suf- 
focating influence  deprived  them  ere- 
long of  all  power  of  utterance. 

The  evening  was  serene  and  still, 
with  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  stir- 
ring, and  the  flames  blazed  upward 
to  the  cavern  roof;  only  now  and  then 
a  light  breeze  from  the  sea  wafted 
them  on  one  side,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  dispersing  the  smoke,  gave  the 
Turks  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the 
maiden,  standing  with  uplifted  hands, 
expectation,  anxiet}r,  and  grief,  de- 
picted on  her  speaking  countenance, 
as  she  invoked  the  spirit  of  the  storm, 
while  around  her  stood  the  few 
remaining  Uzcoques,  with  sorrowing 
and  downcast  faces. 

"  They  come  not!"  she  exclaimed 
after  a  pause,  during  which  the  fire 
began  to  burn  low  for  lack  of  fuel, 
and  the  noise  of  the  musketry  dimi- 
nished and  finally  ceased.  "  Uz- 
coques ! "  she  cried  in  a  louder  voice, 
and  with  inspiration  in  her  thrilling 
tones — "  Take  heed  and  warning,  for 
your  hour  is  come.  Your  crags  and 
caverns,  your  rocky  shores  and  howl- 
ing storms,  refuse  you  further  ser- 
vice ! " 

She  paused,  and  at  that  moment 
was  heard  the  rush  of  a  rapidly  ap- 
proaching boat. 

"  Speak  not,  ye  messengers  of  evil !" 
exclaimed  Strasolda  in  piercing  ac- 
cents. "  Utter  not  a  word.  You 
have  left  Dansowich  in  the  hands  of 
the  Venetians." 

There  was  no  reply  to  her  half  fran- 
tic exclamation,  and  the  deep  silence 
was  only  broken  by  the  footsteps  of 
the  new-comers,  as  with  dejected 
looks  they  joined  their  companions. 
Just  then  some  damp  branches  that 
had  lain  smouldering  and  smoking  on 
the  fire,  burned  brightly  up,  and  by 
their  light  Ibraliim  and  Hassan  be- 
held the  maiden  kneeling  in  the  midst 
of  the  pirates,  her  tearful  face  covered 
by  her  fair  and  slender  fingers.  The 
next  moment  she  raised  her  head  and 
gazed  into  the  cavern. 

As  she  did  so,  the  sorrowful  expres- 
sion of  her  features  changed,  and  her 
countenance  was  lighted  up  with  a 
look  of  rapture,  while  a  loud  cry  burst 
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from  her  lips.  Through  the  opening 
in  the  smoke,  the  prisoners  became 
visible  to  her  as  they  lay  motionless 
in  the  interior  of  the  cave,  the  light 
from  the  flames  glowing  on  their  red 
garments,  and  giving  them  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  statues  of  fire.  In 
the  handsome  countenance  of  one  of 
the  figures  thus  suddenly  revealed  to 
her,  Strasolda  recognized  the  young 
Moslem,  whose  prisoner  she  had  been, 
and  whose  noble  person  and  bearing, 
courteous  manners,  and  gentle  treat- 
ment, had  more  than  once  since  the 
day  of  her  captivity,  occupied  the 
thoughts  and  fancy  of  the  Uzcoque 
maiden.  Unaware  of  Ibrahim's  cap- 
ture, Strasolda  did  not  for  an  instant 
suppose  that  she  beheld  him  in  flesh 
and  blood  before  her.  To  her  excited 
and  superstitious  imagination,  the 
figures  of  the  Turks  appeared  formed 
out  of  fire  itself,  and  she  doubted  not 
that  the  spirits  of  the  cave  had  chosen 
this  means  of  presenting  to  her,  as  in 
a  prophetic  mirror,  a  shadowy  fore- 
knowledge of  future  and  more  favour- 
able events. 

While  she  yet  gazed  eagerly  on 
what  she  deemed  a  supernatural  ap- 
pearance, the  rent  in  the  veil  of  smoke 
suddenly  closed,  the  flame  sank  down, 
and  again  all  was  gloom  and  dark- 
ness in  the  cavern.  The  thick  stifling 
vapour  of  the  damp  wood,  augment- 
ing as  the  flame  diminished,  was  now 
so  overpowering  that  the  Turks  were 
in  imminent  danger  of  suffocation.  In 
their  extremity,  making  a  violent 
effort,  their  pent  up  voices  found  vent 
in  a  cry  of  such  startling  wildness, 
that  the  Uzcoques,  struck  with  terror, 
sprang  back  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  hurrying  the  maiden  with  them. 
The  cry  was  not  repeated,  for  the 
Turks  had  lost  all  consciousness  from 
the  stifling  effects  of  the  smoke. 

"  Banish  your  fears,  Uzcoques!" 
exclaimed  Strasolda,  staying  the  fugi- 
tives. "  The  voice  that  to  you  is  a 
sound  of  dismay,  gives  me  hope  and 
confidence.  I  see  the  golden  crescent 
rising  in  irresistible  might,  and  shed- 
ding its  rays  over  all  the  lands  of  the 
earth.  Happy  they  on  whom  it  casts 
its  mild  and  favouring  beams,  and 
truer  far  the  safeguard  it  affords  to 
those  who  serve  it,  than  that  which  is 
found  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
cross.  Better  the  sharp  cimeter  and 
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plighted  word  of  the  Moslem,  than 
the  fair  promises  of  the  lying  Chris.-, 
tian,  who,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  aban- 
dons those  by  whose  courage  he  has 
profited.  But  enough ! "  cried  she  in 
an  altered  tone.  "  Qur  first  duty  is 
to  rescue  my  father  from  the  hands  of 
the  Venetians..  Go  not  into  Segna. 
There  are  traitors  there  who  might 
reveal  what  we  most  wish  kept  secret. 
The  Venetians  know  not  the  person 
of  Dansowich,  and  that  may  save  him 
if  no  time  be  lost  in  plotting  his  deli- 
verance. Let  none  even  of  our  own 
people  hear  of  his  captivity.  Now  to 
the  castle ! " 

She  led  the  way,  and  in  silence  and 
sadness  the  pirates  folio  wed  the  daugh- 
ter of  their  captive  chief. 

The  fire  was  quite  out,  the  smoke 
had  cleared  away,  the  moon  poured 
its  silvery  light  into  the  cavern,  and 
the  stillness  was  unbroken,  save  by 
the  ripple  of  the  waves  on  the  beach, 
when  Ibrahim  recovered  from  the 
state  of  insensibility  into  which  he 
had  been  thrown  by  the  suffocating 
influence  of  the  smoke,  and  heard  his 
companion  snoring  at  his  side.  For 
some  time  the  young  Turk  lay,  revol- 
ving in  his  mind  the  eventful  scene  he 
had  witnessed,  and  the  strange  and 
startling  circumstances  that  had  come 
to  his  knowledge  during  the  few  pre- 
ceding hours.  The  capture  of  Danso- 
wich was  an  event  of  much  impor- 
tance ;  nor  was  there  less  weight  in 
the  discovery  Ibrahim  had  made  of 
the  dependence  of  the  Uzcoques  upon 
a  higher  power,  which,  in  secret,  aid- 
ed and  profited  by  their  depredations. 
Although  Austria  had  been  frequently 
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accused  of  abetting  the  piracies  of  the 
Uzeoques,  the  charge  had  never  been 
clearly  proved,  and  to  many  appeared 
too  improbable  to  obtain  credence. 
Ibrahim  had  hitherto  been  among  the 
incredulous ;  but  what  he  had  this  day 
seen  and  heard,  removed  every  doubt, 
and  fully  convinced  him  of  the  justice 
of  those  imputations. 

Turning  in  disgust  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  labyrinth  of  crime 
and  treachery  to  which  he  had  seized 
the  clue,  the  young  Moslem  sought 
and  found  a  far  pleasanter  subject  of 
reflection  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
maiden,  whose  transcendent  beauty 
and  touching  devotion  to  her  captive 
parent,  shone  out  the  more  brightly 
from  their  contrast  with  the  vice  and 
degradation  by  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded. With  much  interest  did  he 
endeavour  to  solve  the  problem,  and 
explain  what  appeared  almost  mira- 
culous, how  so  fair  a  creature — such  a 
masterpiece  of  Heaven's  handiwork — 
could  have  passed  her  childhood  and 
youth  amongst  the  refuse  of  humanity 
assembled  on  the  island,  and  yet  have 
retained  the  spotless  purity  which 
was  apparent  in  every  look  and  ges- 
ture. But,  however  interesting  these 
reflections  were  to  the  enamoured 
Ibrahim,  his  recent  fatigues  had  been 
too  great  for  nature  not  to  assert  her 
claims,  and  the  wearied  body  finished 
by  triumphing  over  the  rebellious 
restlessness  of  the  excited  spirit.  The 
graceful  form  of  Strasolda,  and  the 
wild  figures  of  the  Uzcoques,  swam 
more  and  more  indistinctly  before  his 
closing  eyes,  until  he  sank  at  last  into 
a  deep  and  refreshing  slumber. 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  JEWELS. 


The  tribe  of  the  Uzcoques,  or  Sco- 
chi,  derived  their  name  from  scoeo,  a 
refugee  or  fugitive,  a  word  bearing 
reference  to  their  origin.  Towards 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  band  of  hardy  and  warlike 
men  abandoned  the  provinces  of  Sou- 
thern Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia, 
and  took  refuge  in  Dalmatia  from  the 
tyranny  and  ill  usage  of  the  Turks, 
who  had  overran  the  first-named  pro- 
vinces. Accompanied  by  their  wives 


and  families,  and  recruiting  their  num- 
bers as  they  went  along,  they  at  last 
reached  the  fortress  of  Clissa,  situated 
in  the  mountains,  a  few  miles  from 
the  old  Roman  town  of  Spalatro. 
There,  with  the  permission  of  its 
owner,  Pietro  Crosichio,  they  esta- 
blished themselves,  forming  one  of  the 
outposts  of  Christendom,  and  thence 
carried  on  a  war  of  extermination 
against  the  Turks,  to  whom  they  did 
a  degree  of  injury  that  would  appear 
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quite  incommensurate  with  the  small- 
ness  of  their  numbers.  The  name  of 
Uzcoque  soon  became  known  through- 
out the  Adriatic  as  the  synonyme  of 
a  gallant  warrior,  till  at  length  the 
Turks,  driven  nearly  frantic  by  the 
exploits  of  this  handful  of  brave  men, 
fitted  out  a  strong  expedition  and  laid 
siege  to  Clissa,  with  the  double  object 
of  getting  rid  of  a  troublesome  foe, 
and  of  advancing  another  step  into 
Christian  Europe. 

The  different  powers  who  had  be- 
nefited greatly,  although  indirectly, 
by  the  enterprising  valour  of  the 
Uzcoques,  neglected  to  give  them  the 
smallest  assistance  in  their  hour  of 
peril.  After  an  heroic  defence,  Clissa 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  and 
a  scanty  and  disheartened  remnant  of 
its  brave  defenders  fled  northward  to 
seek  some  new  place  of  refuge.  This 
they  found  in  the  fortress  of  Segria, 
then  belonging  to  a  Count  Frangi- 
pani,  who  allowed  them  to  occupy  it ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  Ferdinand  the 
First  of  Austria  bethought  himself, 
although  somewhat  tardily,  that  the 
Uzcoques  had  deserved  better  at  his 
hands,  and  at  those  of  other  Christian 
princes,  than  to  be  left  to  their  own 
resources  when  assailed  by  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  Porte.  As  a 
sort  of  atonement,  he  took  them  for- 
mally into  his  pay,  to  assist  him  in 
his  wars  against  the  infidel.  But  from 
this  day  forward  the  Uzcoques  gra- 
dually declined  in  valour  and  in  moral 
worth.  From  a  race  of  heroes  they 
degenerated  into  a  horde  of  mercenary 
adventurers,  and  finally,  of  cruel  and 
cowardly  pirates.  Their  primitive 
customs  and  simple  virtues  were  ex- 
changed for  the  vices  of  refugees  and 
criminals  from  Venice  and  other  neigh- 
bouring states,  who  came  in  crowds  to 
fill  up  the  frequent  vacancies  occur- 
ring in  their  ranks. 

At  length  the  military  value  of  the 
Uzcoques  being  much  impaired,  and 
their  services  also  less  required,  Aus- 
tria became  irregular  in  her  payments, 
and  at  last  entirely  discontinued  them. 
The  barren  mountains  round  Segna 
produced  nothing,  and  the  unfortunate 
Uzcoques  were  in  danger  of  dying  of 
hunger.  This  they  felt  by  no  means 
inclined  to  do,  and  erelong  complaints 
began  to  be  made  of  piracies  and  de- 
predations committed  by  the  Segna- 
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rese  on  the  vessels  and  territory  of 
Venice.  For  some  time  no  applica- 
tion on  the  subject  was  made  to  Aus-i 
tria,  and  when  made  it  was  found  to, 
be  of  little  avail. 

At  the  period  to  which  this  narra^. 
tive  refers,  Austria  had  already  formed 
those  designs  upon  her  southern  neigh- 
bour, which  in  more  modern  times  she 
has  carried  out  with  complete  success. 
The  fertile  plains  of  Northern  Italy, 
the  convenient  ports  on  the  Adriatic, 
the  rich  commerce  with  the  Levant, 
were  tempting  baits  to  what  was  then 
the  most  ambitious  power  in  Europe ; 
and  wTith  an  undeviating  steadiness 
did  she  follow  up  the  policy  which 
promised  to  place  such  desirable  ac- 
quisitions within  her  grasp.  Venice, 
whose  power  and  importance  were 
already  on  the  decline,  was  the  state 
against  which  her  most  strenuous 
efforts  were  directed ;  and  nothing 
that  could  injure  the  trade,  or  lower 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
republic,  was  omitted  by  the  Austrian 
Machiavels  of  the  day.  Insignificant 
as  such  a  means  of  annoyance  may 
appear,  the  band  of  Uzcoques  was 
one  of  the  prime  engines  employed  to 
undermine  the  bulwarks  of  Venetian 
independence.  Through  her  commerce 
had  Venice  achieved  her  greatness, 
and  through  her  commerce  was  she  to 
be  assailed  and  overthrown.  Whilst 
the  Venetians,  for  the  sake  of  their 
trade,  had  formed  alliances  with  the 
Turks,  the  Austrians,  professing  great 
religious  zeal,  and  hatred  of  the  infi- 
dels, as  well  as  a  dread  of  further 
encroachments  upon  European  terri- 
tory, did  all  in  their  power  to  ruin 
the  traffic  and  break  the  connexion 
between  the  republic  and  the  Porte. 
The  Uzcoques,  who,  although  assert- 
ing a  sort  of  independence,  still  dwelt 
on  Austrian  territory,  and  were  reck- 
oned as  Austrian  subjects,  were  se- 
cretly encouraged  in  the  piracies 
which  they  committed  indiscriminately 
against  Turkish  and  Venetian  vessels. 
These  acts  of  piracy  usually  took 
place  in  the  night,  and  could  rarely 
be  brought  home  to  then-  perpetrators, 
although  there  could  be  no  moral 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  latter ; 
but,  even  when  proved,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  obtain  any  substantial 
redress.  At  the  time  now  referred  to, 
the  evil  was  at  its  height.  Nominally 
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at  peace  both  with  Venice  and  the 
Porte,  Austria,  nevertheless,  stimu- 
lated the  Uzcoques  to  aggressions 
upon  the  subjects  of  both,  The  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  a  well-intentioned 
and  virtuous  prince,  but  young  and 
inexperienced,  was  completely  led  and 
deceived  by  the  wily  and  unprincipled 
politicians  who  governed  in  his  name. 
He  was  kept  entirely  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  real  character  of  the  Segnarese, 
and  thus  prevented  from  giving  cre- 
dence to  the  frequent  complaints  made 
against  them  by  neighbouring  states. 
His  corrupt  ministers,  moreover,  not 
content  with  making  the  pirates  in- 
strumental in  this  tortuous  policy, 
were  not  ashamed  to  squeeze  from 
them  a  portion  of  their  illicit  gains ; 
and  a  lion's  share  of  the  spoil  found 
its  way  into  the  coffers  of  the  arch- 
ducal  counsellor^  who?  welcomed  the 
golden  Pactolus,  utterly  regardless  of 
the  foul  channel  through  which  it 
flowed.  The  Uzcoques,  on  their  part, 
who  were  no  longer  the  race  of  brave 
and  hardy  soldiers  they  had  been  some 
half  century  before,  dung,  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Austria,  conscious  that, 
in  their  degenerate  state,  and  with 
their  diminished  numbers,  they  must 
soon  fall  a  prey  to  their  numerous 
foes,  should  that  protection  be  with- 
drawn. Thus,  although  inwardly  chaf- 
ing at  being  compelled  to  disgorge  a 
large  part  of  the  hard-won  booty  for 
which  they  frequently  periled  their 
lives,  they  did  not  dare  to  withhold 
the  tribute,  nor  to  omit  the  rich  pre- 
sents which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  to  certain  influential  persons 
about  the  archducal  court.  In  return, 
the  ports  of  Austria  on  the  Adriatic, 
were  open  to  them  to  build  and  repair 
vessels,  or  obtain  supplies  of  provi- 
sions ;  every  species  of  indirect  assis- 
tance was  afforded  them,  and  more 
than  once,  when  some  of  their  num- 
ber had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Venetians,  their  release,  as  subjects  of 
Austria,  had  been  demanded  and  ob- 
tained by  the  authorities  at  Gradiska. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  claims  of 
Venice  for  satisfaction,  when  some  of 
her  richly  laden  merchant-ships  had 
been  captured  or  pillaged,  were  slightly 
attended  to,  the  applicants  put  off 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to 
year,  with  promises  and  excuses,  until 
the  weak  and  cowardly  republic,  see- 


ing that  no  satisfaction  was  to  be  ob- 
tained by  peaceable  means,  and  being 
in  no  state  to  declare  war  against  her 
powerful  neighbour,  usually  ended  the 
matter  by  ceasing  to  advance  claims, 
the  prosecution  of  which  only  tended 
to  her  further  humiliation. 

It  was  Easter  Sunday  in  the  town 
of  .Gradiska.  The  strict  religious 
ceremonies  with  which  the  Passion 
week  was  commemorated  at  the  court 
of  the  youthful  but  pious  Archduke 
Ferdinand  were  at  an  end ;  the  black 
hangings  disappeared  from  the  church 
walls,  and  the  bells  rang  out  a  merry 
peal  in  joyful  commemoration  of  the 
Saviour's  resurrection.  The  nobles 
and  ladies  of  the  court,  wearied  with 
the  vigils  and  fasting  which  the  reli- 
gious zeal  of  the  time  rendered  im- 
perative, betook  themselves  with  light- 
ened hearts  to  their  apartments,  the 
elder  portion  to  repose,  the  younger 
ones  to  prepare  for  the  brilliant  festi- 
val and  ball  which  the  following  day 
was  to-  witness. 

In  a  richly  furnished  apartment  of 
the  castle,  the  young  and  handsome 
wife  of  one  of  the  archducal  counsel- 
lors was  pacing  up  and  down,  her  full 
and  voluptuous  form  reflected  on  every 
si4e  by  the  tall  Venetian  mirrors  that 
coverect  the  walls  of  the  apartment. 
The  lady  was  apparently  in  no  gentle 
mood ;  her  step  was  hurried  and  im- 
patient, her  face  flushed,  her  lips  pee- 
vishly compressed,  and  her  irritation 
seemed  to  increase  each  time  that  she 
passed  before  a  table  on  which  were 
displayed  a  number  of  jewel-boxes 
and  caskets,  all  open,  and  nearly  all 
empty..  Since  the  Easter  festival  of 
the  preceding  year,  the  caprices  and 
necessities  of  this  spendthrift  beauty 
had  abstracted  one  by  one  the  rich 
kernels  from  these  now  worthless 
husks,  and  the  recollection  of  the  fol- 
lies, or  worse,  in  which  their  value 
had  been  squandered,  now  came  to 
aggravate  the  vexation  which  the 
want  of  the  jewels  occasioned  her.  So 
absorbed  was  she  in  the  consideration 
of  her  annoyances  and  perplexities, 
that  for  some  time  she  took  no  notice 
of  the  presence  of  a  young  and  grace- 
ful female  in  plain  attire,  who  stood 
apparently  in  deep  thought  in  the  em- 
brasure of  one  of  the  windows.  The 
maiden  had^her  back  turned  to  the 
room ;  but  the  admirable  contours  of 
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her  fine  figure,  and  the  rich  luxuriance 
of  the  jet-black  locks  that  flowed  over 
her  shoulders,  gave  promise  of  a  per- 
fection that  was  not  belied,  when,  on 
an  exclamation  of  impatience  from 
her  mistress,  she  suddenly  turned 
round,  and  revealed  the  beauteous 
features  of  Dansowich's  daughter. 
She  it  was  who  formed  ±he  usual  me- 
dium of  communication  between  the 
pirates  and  their  archducal  allies ;  and 
during  her  frequent  sojourns  at  Gra- 
diska,  she  assumed  the  character  of 
attendant  on  the  counsellor's  lady. 

"  Holy  Virgin  !  "  exclaimed  the 
court  dame,  stamping  her  foot  vio- 
lently on  .the  polished  floor.  "  What 
can  detain  the  knaves  ?  Say,  girl ! 
where  can  they  t>e  lingering?" 

Strasolda  made  no  reply  to  this  im- 
petuous enquiry.  She  was  no  longer 
the  excited  and  impetuous  Uzcoque 
heroine,  invoking  the  spirit  of  the 
storm  amidst  the  precipices  and  ca- 
verns of  her  native  shores.  A  total 
change  had  come  over  her!  Her  look 
was  subdued,  her  cheek  pale,  her  eyes 
red  and  swollen  with  weeping.  She 
cast  an  humble  and  sorrowM  glance 
at  the  lady,  and  .a  tear  trembled  on 
her  long  dark  lashes. 

"Why  come  they  not?"  repeated 
the  angry  dame  in  a  voice  half-choked 
with  passion.  "  By  all  the  saints!" 
she  continued,  with  a  furious  look  at 
Strasolda,  "  I  believe  thy  father, 
Dansowich,  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
delay;  for  well  I  know  it  is  with  small 
good- will  he  pays  the  tribute.  But  if 
the  thieving  knaves  thus  play  me  false, 
if  the  Easter  gift  is  wanting,  andfor  lack 
of  jewels  I  am  compelled  to  plead  sick- 
ness, and  pass  to-morrow  in  my  apart- 
ment, instead  of,  as  heretofore,  eclipsing 
every  rival  by  the  splendour  of  my 
jewels,  rest  assured,  maiden,  that  thy 
robber  friends  shall  pay  dearly  for  their 
neglect.  A  word  from  me,  and  thy  fa- 
ther, brethren,  and  kinsmen  grace  the 
gallows,  and  their  foul  eyrie  is  level- 
ed with  the  dust." 

Strasolda  pressed  her  hands  upon 
her  heart,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  Then  throwing  herself  at  the 
lady's  feet — 

"  That  word  you  will  never  have 
the  cruelty  to  utter,"  cried  she.  "  Be- 
think you,  noble  lady,  of  the  perils  to 
which  they  are  exposed.  The  bravest 
cannot  command  success,  and  you 
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know  not  yet  whether  their  last  ex- 
pedition may  not  have  been  unpro- 
sperous." 

"  I !"  replied  her  irritated  mistress. 
•"  How  should  I  be  privy  to  their  pro- 
ceedings? But  y&u  ought  to  be  able 
to  give  some  tidings :  Wherefore  did 
you  not  accompany  your  father  this 
last  voyage  ?  " 

"  I  told  you,  lady,"  answered  Stra- 
solda, "  that  I  was  Busied  wrtfo  plans 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  Uzcoques 
now  held  captive  in  Venice,  I  haves 
brothers  amongst  those  wsrfbrtunate 
prisoners,  and  it  is  the  uncertainty  of 
their  fate  which  thus  afflicts  me." 

The  maiden  gazed  tearfully  and  im- 
ploringly at  the  angry  lady.  It  was 
not  without  .good  reason  that  she  con- 
cealed from  her  the  fact  of  her  father's 
captivity.  The  stern  and  inflexible 
Dansowich  had  ever  viewed  with  an 
eye  of  disapproval  the  connexion  be- 
tween his  people  and  the  counsellors 
at  Gradiska  .;  and  the  latter,  aware  of 
this,  would  not  "have  been  likely  to 
take  much  pains  for  the  release  of  one 
who  was  unfavourable  to  their  inte- 
rests. It  was  only,  therefore,  by  re- 
presenting the  captive  Uzcoques  as 
less  nearly  connected  with  her,  that 
Sfcrasolda  could  hope  for  aid  to  rescue 
them  from  the  hands  of  the  Venetians. 
"  So  much  the  more  should  you 
desire  the  arrival  of  the  tribute ! " 
•exclaimed  the  lady.  "Did  I  not,  at 
your  request,  make  interest  with  our 
ambassador  at  Venice,  that  he 
should  insist  upon  the  surrender  of 
the  Uzcoques  as  Austrian  subjects? 
Assuredly  the  feeble  signoria  will  not 
venture  to  refuse  compliance.  A  cas- 
ket of  jewels  is  but  a  paltry  guerdon 
for  such  service,  and  yet  even  that  is 
not  forthcoming.  But  it  is  not  too 
late  to  alter  what  has  been  done.  If 
I  gay  the  word,  the  prisoners  linger 
in  the  damp  and  fetid  dungeons  of  the 
republic,  until  they  welcome  death  as 
a  blessing." 

"Alas,  alas!"  sobbed  Strasolda; 
"  have  you  the  heart  thus  to  add  to 
my  sorrow?  Is  it  not  enough  to 
know  those  I  love  in  captivity,  to  be- 
hold my  people,  once  so  noble  and 
heroic,  degraded  to  the  very  refuse  of 
humanity,  despised  and  detested  of 
all  men,  having  their  dwelling  on  a 
ban-en  rock,  and  earning,  by  crime 
and  bloodshed  a  precarious  existence 
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and  doubtful  freedom?  Is  it  not 
enough" 

"  llush !"  interrupted  the  lady  in  a 
quick  sharp  whisper,  raising  her  finger, 
and  glancing  towards  the  door  of  the 
apartment.  There  was  a  noise  as  of 
stealthy  footsteps  in  the  corridor. 
Strasolda  sprang  from  the  kneeing 
posture  which  she  had  maintained 
during  her  conversation  with  her  mis- 
tress, and  resumed  her  station  in  the 
recess  of  a  window,  while  the  coun- 
sellor's lady  snatched  np  a  rich  shawl 
from  a  damask  covered  ottoman,  and 
threw  it  over  the  caskets  spread  out 
upon  the  table.  Scarcely  were  these 
arrangements  completed,  when  the 
door  was  partially  opened,  and  a  wild 
sunburnt  and  bearded  countenance 
showed  itself  at  the  aperture. 

"  Heaven  and  the  saints  be  prais- 
ed !"  exclaimed  the  lady.  "  They  are 
come  at  last.  In  with  you,  Jurissa 
Caiduch  :  there  is  no  one  but  Strasolda 
here." 

The  person  thus  addressed,  was  a 
strongly  built  and  active  man,  rather 
under  the  middle  size,  muffled  in  a 
coarse  brown  cloak,  which  was  drawn 
over  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  ap- 
parently with  a  view  to  concealment. 
A  broad-brimmed  felt  hat  was  slouch- 
ed over  his  small  black  eyes,  which 
glittered  through  its  shadow  like  those 
of  a  snake,  never  fixing  themselves 
on  an  object,  but  casting  restless  and 
suspicious  glances,  as  though  appre- 
hensive of  danger  or  treachery,  Glid- 
ing into  the  room,  and  closing  the 
door  noiselessly  behind  him,  he  ap- 
proached the  table,  and  placed  upon 
it  a  tolerably  large  casket,  which  he 
produced  from  under  his  cloak  ;  then 
retreating  a  step  or  two,  he  removed 
his  hat,  and  stood  in  an  attitude  of 
silent  respect,  his  eyes  still  gleaming, 
however,  with  their  habitual  expres*- 
sion  of  mistrust  and  cunning. 

Without  uttering  a  word,  the  lady 
seized  the  casket,  and  impatiently 
forced  open  its  delicate  silver  lock. 
A  cry  of  joyful  surprise  burst  from 
her  lips  on  beholding  the  rich  contents 
of  the  jewel-case.  Diamond  chains, 
golden  girdles  and  bracelets,  combs 
and  hair  ornaments  studded  with  ori- 
ent pearls,  passed  in  rapid  succession 
through  the  white  and  eager  fingers 
of  the  gratified  dame,  who  seemed  to 
lack  words  to  express  her  pleasure 
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and  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  such 
costly  gems.  At  last  she  turned  to 
the  bearer. 

"  Of  a  truth,  Jurissa,"  cried  she, 
"  you  are  unusually  liberal  this  time, 
and  you  must  have  great  need  of  the 
good  offices  of  myself  and  Father  Ci- 
priano, to  be  willing  to  purchase  our 
influence  with  the  archduke  at  so  high 
a  price." 

"  Our  last  expedition  was  a  suc- 
cessful one,  noble  lady,"  replied  the 
Uzcoque.  "  The  tender-hearted  Stra- 
solda," added  he  with  a  spiteful  glance 
at  the  maiden,  who  still  kept  her  sta- 
tion by  the  window,  "  that  guardian 
angel,  who  so  often  steps  between  us 
and  our  prey,  was  absent,  and  we 
had  no  need  to  stay  our  hands." 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  was  again 
hastily  opened  as  softly  as  before,  but 
somewhat  wider,  and  the  burly  figure 
of  a  monk  entered  the  room.  This 
was  no  other  than  the  Father  Cipriano 
Guido  Lucchese,  whom  the  lady  had 
alluded  to,  and  who,  by  his  pleadings 
at  the  papal  court,  in  favour  of  the 
Uzcoques,  had  earned  himself  the 
honourable  cognomen  of  Ambassador 
de  Ladri,  or  the  Thieves'  Envoy.  He 
had  expiated  his  discreditable  inter- 
cession by  a  sojourn  in  the  prisons  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  his  being  in  high  favour 
with  th#  Archduke  Ferdinand,  at 
whose  court  he  filled  the  triple  office 
of  theologian,  confessor,  and  privy 
counsellor. 

The  sleek  and  unctuous  physiogno- 
my of  the  monk  wore  an  expression  of 
unusual  care  and  anxiety.  Without 
bestowing  a  salutation  or  a  look  upon 
the  lady  whose  apartment  he  thus 
unceremoniously  entered,  he  addressed 
himself  at  once  to  the  Uzcoque  Ju- 
rissa. 

"Away  with  you!"  cried  he. 
"  Out  of  the  palace :  and  quietly,  too, 
as  your  own  shadow.  Thumbscrews 
are  waiting  for  you  if  you  linger." 

Strasolda  gazed  in  alarm  at  Father 
Cipriano.  Jurissa  thrust  his  right 
hand  under  his  cloak,  and  seemed  to 
clutch  some  weapon.  Even  the  coun- 
sellor's dame  for  a  moment  turned  her 
eyes  from  the  jewels  she  was  admiring 
to  the  anxious  countenance  of  the 
padre. 

"  Your  last  exploit  will  bring  you 
into  trouble,"  continued  the  latter  to 
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Jurissa.  "  You  have  gone  beyond  all 
bounds ;  and  a  special  ambassador 
has  arrived  here  from  Venice." 

"  Well!"  replied  the  Uzcoque  sur- 
lily, "  was  not  the  sack  of  doubloons 
sufficient  fee  to  keep  you  at  your 
post?" 

"  I  have  but  just  left  it,"  answered 
the  monk,  u  and  you  may  thank  me 
if  the  storm  is  averted  for  the  moment, 
although  it  must  burst  erelong.  Be- 
fore the  ambassador  could  obtain  his 
audience,  I  hurried  to  the  archduke, 
and  chanted  the  old  ditty;  told  him 
you  were  the  Maccabees  of  the  cen- 
tury— the  bulwarks  of  Christendom  : 
that  without  you  the  Turks  would 
long  since  have  been  in  Gradiska — 
that  the  Venetians,  through  fear  and 
lust  of  gain,  were  hand  and  glove  with 
the  followers  of  Mahomet — and  that  it 
was  their  own  fault  if  you  had  to 
strike  through  them  to  get  at  the 
infidel:  that  they  cared  little  about 
religion,  so  long  as  the  convenience  of 
their  traffic  was  not  interfered  with—- 
and that  it  would  be  a  sin  and  a  shame 
to  deprive  himself  of  such  valiant  de- 
fenders for  the  sake  of  obliging  the 
republic.  This,  and  much  more,  did 
I  say  to  his  highness,  Signor  Jurissa," 
concluded  the  fat  priest,  wiping  away 
the  perspiration  which  his  eagerness 
and  volubility  had  caused  to  start  out 
on  his  brow;  "  and,  in  good  truth,  I 
think  your  paltry  bag  of  doubloons 
but  poor  reward  for  the  pains  I  took, 
and  the  zeal  1  have  shown  in  your 
defence." 

"  And  wherein  consists  the  danger, 
then,"  interrupted  Jurissa,  "  since 
your  eloquence  has  sped  so  well  on 
our  behalf?" 

"  You  do  not  hear  me  out,  my 
son,"  replied  the  priest.  "  The  grey- 
beards at  Venice  have  chosen  an 
envoy  who  is  right  well  informed  of 
your  small  numbers,  bad  equipment, 
and  cowardice  in  broad  daylight. 
Nay,  man,  never  grind  your  teeth. 
I  do  but  repeat  the  ambassador's 
words ;  for  I  had  stationed  myself  in 
an  adjoining  room,  and  heard  all  that 
passed  between  him  and  the  arch- 
duke. He  said,  moreover,  that,  far 
from  being  of  use  as  a  bulwark  against 
Turkish  encroachments,  it  was  you 
who  had  afforded  to  the  infidels  a 
pretext  to  wrest  more  than  one  rich 
province  from  Christian  potentates. 
All  this  seemed  to  make  some  impres- 
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sion  upon  the  archduke,  and  to  plant 
suspicious  in  his  mind  which  bode  no 
good  to  you  and  your  race.  For  the 
present,  the  capture  of  those  two 
Turks,  one  of  whom  is  a  person  of 
rank,  is  testimony  in  your  favour 
with  his  highness,  to  whom  the  cre- 
scent is  an  abomination.  Could  he 
follow  his  own  inclinations,  he  would, 
I  fully  believe,  start  a  new  crusade 
against  the  followers  of  Mahoun. 
But  come,  Jurissa,  this  is  no  time  for 
gossip.  You  must  not  be  seen  in  Gra- 
diska. Away  with  you ! " 

"  And  the  Venetian,"  cried  Jurissa, 
"  what  is  his  name  ?" 

"  It  is  the  Pro veditore  Mai-cello,  who 
has  lately  returned  from  a  long  ab- 
sence in  the  East." 

The  Uzcoque  started.  The  name 
seemed  to  have  some  potent  and  mys- 
terious effect  upon  him,  and  he  stood 
for  a  few  moments  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  ground,  apparently  forgetful 
of  the  necessity  for  his  immediate  de- 
parture. The  priest  took  him  by  the 
arm,  and  drew  him  towards  the  door, 
which  he  was  about  to  open,  when 
Jurissa  shook  off  his  grasp  and  hastily 
approached  the  counsellor's  wife,  who 
had  thrown  herself  into  a  large  gilded 
chair  before  one  of  the  pier-glasses, 
and  was  busily  engaged  in  trying  on 
the  ornaments  that  had  just  been 
brought  her. 

"  Have  a  care,  noble  lady!  "  cried 
the  Uzcoque.  "  You  will  do  well  to 
let  a  couple  of  weeks  elapse  before 
you  appear  in  public  with  those  pretty 
gauds.  At  any  rate,  wear  them  not 
at  to-morrow's  ball,  lest,  perchance, 
they  find  an  owner.  Beware,  lady, 
of  the  Proveditore  Marcello  ! " 

With  a  look  of  peculiar  meaning 
he  left  the  room,  accompanied  by  Fa- 
ther Cipriano.  But  his  warning  fell 
faintly  upon  the  lady's  ear,  who, 
though  she  heard  the  words,  was  far 
too  much  engrossed  in  arranging  and 
admiring  the  costly  gems  so  lately 
become  her  own,  to  give  much  heed 
to  their  import.  She  remained  before 
her  mirror,  loading  her  white  neck 
and  arms  with  chains  and  jewels,  and 
interweaving  diamonds  and  pearls  in 
her  tresses,  regardless  of  the  grief  of 
Strasolda,  who  sat  in  tears  and  sad- 
ness, deploring  her  father's  increasing 
peril,  and  the  cloud  that  menaced  the 
future  fortunes  of  her  people. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  BALL. 


The  ancient  burg,  or  castle,  of  Gra- 
diska  had  been  originally  on  a  larger 
scale,  but,  at  this  period,  consisted  only 
of  a  centre,  flanked  at  right  angles  by 
two  wings  ending  in  square  toweis, 
large,  grey,  and  massive,  and  embat- 
tled, with  overhanging  galleries  for 
sentinels  to  pace  along ;  while  similar 
galleries,  on  a  smaller  scale,  extended 
along  the  entire  front  and  wings  of  the 
castle.     The  central  edifice  contained, 
on  the  ground-floor,  numerous  apart- 
ments and  offices  for  menials  ;  above 
which  arose  a  spacious  saloon   and 
other    lofty  apartments,   lighted   by 
windows    high    above    the   flooring, 
and  terminating  in  the  round-headed 
arches  so  commonly  seen  in  the  cas- 
tellated mansions  of  northern  Italy. 
In  this  palatial  hall  preparation  had 
been  busy  for  the  ball,  to  which  the 
wife  of  the  archducal  counsellor  so 
impatiently  looked    forward,    as    an 
opportunity  to  eclipse  all  rivals  by  the 
splendour  of  her  jewels.     The  hour  of 
reception  by  the  archduke  had  arrived. 
The  exterior  of  the  spacious  edifice 
was  illuminated  from  end  to  end  by 
numerous  torches,  and  the  capacious 
staircase  was  lighted  by  a  double  rank 
of  torch-bearers,  in  splendid  apparel. 
In  the  interior  of  the  vast  apartment 
huge  waxen  tapers  were  fixed  above 
the    chevron,   or    zig-zag    moulding, 
which  ran  round  the  walls,  and  con- 
nected the  casement  of  each  window. 
Large  crystal  lamps,  pendant  from  the 
point  of  each  inverted  pinnacle  on  the 
lofty  roof,  diffused  a  flood  of  brilliant 
light,  and  imparted  life  and  colour  to 
the  rich  tapestries,  portraying  stirring 
scenes  from  the  Crusades,  which  cover- 
ed the  walls  from  floor  to  window. 
Complete  suits  of  armour,   exhibit- 
ing every  known  device  of  harness, 
and    numerous    weapons,    fancifully 
arranged,  decorated  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  windows.     And  now  began 
to  appear,  in  this  scene  of  splendour, 
groups  of  knights  and  nobles,  array- 
ed in  velvet  and  cloth  of  gold,  and 
attending  upon  fair  dames,  sparkling 
with  jewels,    and    bearing    nodding 
plumes  upon  their  braided  hair.  Con- 


spicuous amidst  these,  and  towering 
above  all  in  stature,  appeared  the 
haughty  mistress  of  Strasolda,  attired  in 
a  robe  of  dark  green  velvet,  which  well 
relieved  the  fairness  of  her  complexion, 
and  displaying  upon  her  finely  mould- 
ed neck  and  arms  a  collar  and  brace- 
lets of  large  and  lustrous  oriental 
pearls.  Her  fingers  were  bedecked 
with  costly  rings,  and  upon  her  head 
she  wore  an  ornament  of  singular 
device,  which  soon  attracted  universal 
attention.  Above  the  rim  of  a  golden 
comb,  richly  chased  and  studded  with 
brilliants,  arose  a  peacock  with  ex- 
panded tail.  The  body  was  of  chased 
gold  in  imitation  of  feathers,  the 
arching  neck  was  a  mosaic  work  of 
precious  stones,  the  eyes  were  spark- 
ling diamonds  of  the  purest  water,  and 
the  feathers  of  the  tail  glittered  with 
emeralds,  rubies,  and  sapphires  of  sin- 
gular beauty  and  lustre.  So  great  was 
the  curiosity  excited  by  the  dazzling 
splendour  of  these  jewels,  that  the  fair 
wearer  was  followed  round  the  room 
by  a  train  of  ladies,  anxious  to  observe 
at  leisure  a  display  of  ornaments  so 
extraordinary,  and  whispering  to  sym- 
pathizing ears  conjectures  not  over 
charitable  to  the  counsellor's  wife. 
When,  at  length,  she  had  seated  her- 
self upon  one  of  the  sofas  which  lined 
the  walls,  a  circle  of  admiring  gazers 
was  formed,  whose  numbers  were 
rapidly  increased  by  the  attendant 
cavaliers.  While  the  lady  was  enjoy- 
ing her  triumph,  a  bustle  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hall  turned  every  head 
in  that  direction,  when  the  cause  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  the  young 
archduke,  who  entered  in  full  costume, 
followed  by  a  group  of  courtiers,  and 
accompanied  by  a  Venetian  cavalier, 
of  tall  and  commanding  person,  with 
whom  he  appeared  to  be  in  earnest 
discourse.  The  stranger  was  a  large- 
boned,  spare,  and  powerful  man,  of 
middle  age,  and  attired  in  a  black 
vest  and  pantaloons  of  woven  silk, 
with  a  short  cloak  of  the  same  hue. 
The  golden  hilt  of  his  rapier,  and  a 
gold  chain  and  medallion  round  his 
neck,  were  his  only  ornaments.  His 
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features  were  large,  regular,  and  grand, 
and  the  gaze  of  his  full  dark  eyes 
serene,  yet  firm  and  potent ;  his  com- 
plexion pale,  and  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  dark  beard  which  circled  his 
visage  like  a  frame.  His  high  and 
massive  forehead,  and  well  closed  lips, 
had  a  character  of  thought  and  deci- 
sion, while  his  mien  and  tread  were 
those  of  one  long  accustomed  to  autho- 
rity. He  seemed  a  man  bora  after 
his  time,  and  worthy  to  have  lived 
and  acted  in  the  high  and  palmy  days 
of  Venice.  After  attending  the  arch- 
duke to  the  steps  of  the  dais  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  hall,  he  made  his 
bow,  and  began  to  pace  the  floor  in 
seeming  abstraction  from  the  gay 
scene  around  him.  Arrested  in  his 
progress  by  the  numerous  group  which, 
after  saluting  the  archduke,  had  again 
collected  around  the  counsellor's  lady, 
he  paused  in  returning  consciousness ; 
and,  looking  for  the  cause  of  such  un- 
wonted attraction,  was  enabled,  by 
his  lofty  stature,  to  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  the  jeweled  lady  within  the  circle, 
Her  features  were  unknown  to  him  ; 
but  when  his  careless  gaze  fell  upon 
the  rare  ornament  which  crowned  her 
redundant  tresses,  his  .countenance 
became  suddenly  darkened  by  some 
strong  emotion.  Again,  he  looked 
more  earnestly,  and  with  increasing 
wonder  and  curiosity.  Controlling, 
by  a  sudden  effort,  all  outward  evi- 
dence of  feeling,  he  watched  his  op- 
portunity, and  at  length  penetrating 
within  the  crowd,  stood  for  some  mo- 
ments before  the  object  of  attraction, 
and  gazed,  as  if  admiringly,  upon  her 
various  adornments  in  succession; 
then,  bowing  gracefully,  he  addressed 
to  her  some  words  of  compliment  upon 
the  splendour  and  value  of  the  dazzling 
bird  upon  her  head.  "  Fair  lady," 
he  continued,  "  I  have  a  daughter 
whom  I  fondly  love,  and  fain  would  I 
bestow  upon  her  youthful  beauty  such 
ornaments  as  yours.  But  say,  I  pray 
you,  where  can  the  cunning  hand  be 
found  which  fashions  such  glorious 
birds?  Was  it  in  Venice  or  Vienna 
that  you  bought  this  masterpiece  of 
art  ? "  Unsuspicious  of  evil,  and 
bridling  with  gratified  vanity  at  this 
attention  from  a  stranger  of  such  dis- 
tinguished mien,  the  spoil-bedecked 
fair  one  replied  to  him  as  she  had 
done  to  others. 
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"  I  bought  this  ornament,  some 
weeks  back,  in  Venice,  at  the  store  of 
a  Greek  trader  from  the  Levant." 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  the  stranger; 
"  and  where  dwelt  this  Greek,  that  I 
may  see  and  ask  him  for  another 
such?" 

The  conscious  lady,  embarrassed  by 
such  close  questioning,  and  somewhat 
alarmed  by  the  kindling  glances  of 
the  questioner,  replied  in  haste  — 
u  Nay,  signor,  now  I  remember  bet- 
ter, it  was  not  of  a  Greek  I  bought 
these  gauds,  but  of  a  trading  Jew, 
who  walks  the  Merceria  with  a  box 
of  jewellery." 

"  Just  now,  methinks,  you  said  a 
Greek,  fair  lady ;  and  now  you  say  a 
Jew,  What  next?  Why  not  a  Mos- 
lem, or  perchance  an  Uzcoque?" 

At  this  ominous  conclusion,  which 
the  stranger  uttered  in  tones  of  mark- 
ed significance,  the  alarmed  culprit 
started  to  her  feet ;  and  her  fierce 
temper  getting  the  better  of  her  pru- 
dence, she  boldly  faced  the  cavalier, 
exclaiming,  in  a  louder  key  than  be- 
seemed a  courtier's  wife — 

"And  who  are  you,  signor,  that 
d-aiie  thus  question  the  lady  of  an  arch- 
ducal  counsellor  ?  " 

"  Lady !  "  he  sternly  answered, 
"  here  I  am  known  to  none  save  your 
husband's  master ;  but  in  Venice  men 
call  me  the  Proveditore  Marcello." 

And  now  flashed  upon  the  indig- 
nant signora  a  fearful  reminiscence 
of  Jurissa's  unheeded  and  forgotten 
warning,  to  hide  her  jewels  for  a  time, 
and  to  beware  of  the  Proveditore 
Marcello.  In  utter  dismay,  and  nearly 
fainting  with  alarm,  she  sank  upon  the 
sofa,  and  her  eyes  expanded  into  the 
wide  stare  of  terror  as  she  gazed  at 
the  menacing  visage  of  the  Venetian 
noble.  Unwilling  to  expose  the  con- 
science-stricken woman  before  so 
numerous  an  assemblage,  he  seated 
himself  beside  her,  and  in  tones  in- 
audible to  others  thus  whispered  in 
her  ear — "  Lady !  but  eight  days 
back  the  jewels  that  you  wear  were 
mine.  That  peacock  was  my  own 
design,  and  made  for  my  daughter  by 
a  cunning  artificer  in  Canclia.  Its 
like  exists  not  in  the  world ;  for  the 
mould  was  made  by  my  order,  and 
broken  as  soon  as  used.  'Twas  mine 
until  the  base  Uzcoques  plundered  my 
baggage.  How  thus  quickly  it  passed 
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from  them  to  you,  is  as  Avell  known  to 
me  as  to  yourself.  But  mark  me, 
lady !  if  all  these  jewels  are  not  de- 
livered at  my  apartments  in  the  west 
wing  of  the  castle  ere  midnight,  I  will 
denounce  your  husband  and  his  col- 
leagues as  long-suspected  and  now- 
proved  partakers  with  the  Pirates  of 
Segna.  And,  should  redress  be  de- 
nied me  here,  the  ambassador  of 
Venice  shall  report  this  infamous 
collusion  before  a  higher  tribunal  in 
Vienna." 

Struck  dumb  by  this  terrible  denun- 
ciation, the  fair  culprit  gasped  for 
breath,  and  her  evident  distress  hav- 
ing been  watched  in  growing  wonder 
by  the  assembled  ladies  and  cavaliers, 
the  latter  began  to  mutter  threats  of 
vengeance.  One  of  them  now  stepped 
forward,  and,  grasping  the  hilt  of  his 
rapier,  accused  the  Venetian  of  having 
insulted  the  wife  of  a  nobleman  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  archduke,  when 
the  Proveditore,  looking  down  upon 
th6  courtier  with  that  riveted  and  in- 
tensely piercing  gaze  which  staggers 
the  beholder  like  a  sudden  blow,  and 
may  still  be  noted  in  many  of  Titian's 
portraits,  answered  with  brief  and 
startling  emphasis — 

"  Signor !  you  do  me  grievous 
Wrong.  Tis  I,  and  not  the  lady,  who 
am  the  injured  party." 

Awed  by  his  gathering  brow,  and 
the  settled,  stern,  unsparing  resolu- 
tion which  flashed  from  every  feature, 
and  indicated  a  man  confident  in  his 
own  resources,  the  courtiers  did  in- 
voluntary homage  to  his  loftier  spirit, 
and  gave  way.  The  proud  Venetian 
strode  through  the  yielding  circle  and 
quitted  the  hall,  while  the  counsellor's 
wife,  pleading  illness  and  fatigue  in 
reply  to  the  pointed  and  numerous 
questions  of  surrounding  friends  and 
enemies,  summoned  her  husband  to 
attend  her,  and  retired  to  her  apart- 
ments. 

Meanwhile  the  young  Moslem  and 
his  companion  in  misfortune,  who  had 
been  brought  prisoners  to  Gradiska, 
were  confined  in  one  of  the  massive 
towers  which  flanked  the  castle.  They 
had  arrived  not  long  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  festival,  and  when 
going  under  guard  along  a  corridor  in 
the  east  wing,  Ibrahim  passed  the 
open  door  of  an  apartment  in  which 
Strasolda  was  adjusting  the  rich  jewels 


of  the  counsellor's  lady  before  her 
appearance  in  the  ball-room.  Startled 
by  the  approaching  tramp  of  armed 
men,  the  Uzcoque  maiden  raised  her 
eyes,  and  beheld  the  noble  and  well- 
remembered  features  of  the  young 
Turk,  whose  captive  she  had  been, 
and  whose  image  had  so  strangely  re- 
appeared to  her  through  the  flitting 
cloud  of  smoke  in  the  cavern.  u  Mo- 
ther of  Heaven !  "  she  exclaimed, 
covering  her  eyes  with  her  hands ; 
u  do  I  again  behold  that  Moslem 
youth,  ever  appearing  when  least  ex- 
pected ?  "  Again  she  gazed ;  but  the 
prisoners,  hurried  onward  by  their 
guards,  had  proceeded  to  the  end  of 
the  corridor,  where  a  narrow  winding 
staircase,  fashioned  in  the  immense 
thickness  of  the  tower  wall,  led  to 
their  appointed  prison,  a  large  square 
apartment,  the  sides  of  which  were 
panneled  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  imperfectly  lighted  by  small 
windows,  or  rather  embrasures,  per- 
forating a  wall  many  feet  in  thick- 
ness. Here  they  were  left  to  their 
reflections,  and  to  what  comfort  they 
could  derive  from  a  lamp  and  a  supply 
of  provisions.  Hassan,  wearied  with 
his  journey,  hastily  swallowed  his 
supper,  and,  stretching  himself  upon 
a  paillasse,  soon  forgot  his  calamities 
in  sound  repose.  Ibrahim,  more  vigi- 
lant and  less  apprehensive  of  future 
evil,  as  the  Turks  and  Austrians  were 
then  at  peace,  paced  awhile  along  the 
floor  of  his  spacious  prison,  musing  on 
the  peerless  charms  of  the  Uzcoque 
maiden.  From  time  to  time  he  gazed 
upon  the  walls  and  windows  as  if  cal- 
culating the  chances  of  escape,  when 
gradually  the  peculiar  and  regular  de- 
sign of  the  panneling  caught  and  fixed 
his  attention.  It  was  divided  by  pro- 
minent mouldings  into  oblong  squares, 
from  the  centres  of  which  projected 
large  diamond-shaped  bosses  of  carved 
oak.  This  peculiarity  at  length  roused 
into  action  some  reminiscences  of  the 
early  life  and  adventures  of  his  beloved 
patron,  the  pacha  of  Bosnia,  to  the 
recital  of  which  he  had  often,  in  his 
boyhood,  listened  with  eager  delight. 
These  recollections,  at  first  shadowy 
and  indistinct,  became  gradually  more 
vivid  and  accurate,  until  finally  the 
full  conviction  flashed  upon  him  that 
his  benefactor,  when  taken  prisoner 
in  his  youth  by  the  Austrians,  had 
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been  confined  in  this  very  tower  and 
room,  and,  by  a  singular  discovery, 
had  been  enabled  to  liberate  himself 
and  his  fellow-prisoners.  The  pacha, 
then  a  subordinate  in  rank,  in  endea- 
vouring to  reach  the  level  of  one  of 
the  embrasures,  had  mounted  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  comrade,  and 
was  supporting  himself  by  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  large  boss  in  the  centre 
of  the  pannel,  when  suddenly  he  felt 
it  turning  round  in  his  hand.  Sur- 
prised to  find  it  not  a  fixture,  he  pulled 
it  towards  him,  and  found  that  it 
slowly  yielded  to  the  impulse.  Draw- 
ing it  out  of  the  socket,  he  saw  it 
followed  by  an  iron  chain,  which  for 
a  time  resisted  all  his  efforts,  but  at 
length  gave  way,  and  he  heard  a  gra-* 
ting  sound  like  the  drawing  of  a  rusty 
bolt.  Suddenly  the  entire  pannel 
shook,  and  then  the  lower  end  started 
back  sufficiently  to  betray  a  recess  in 
the  wall.  Hastily  descending  from 
his  comrade's  shoulders,  and  pushing 
back  the  pannel,  he  discovered  that  it 
was  supported  by  hinges,  and  was 
doubtless  intended  to  conceal  a  secret 
issue  from  the  castle,  which  he  soon 
ascertained,  and  effected  his  escape. 
These  facts  were  all  that  the  memory 
of  Ibrahim  could  supply;  but  they 
were  enough  to  guide  him  in  his 
search,  and  he  immediately  proceeded 
to  sound  the  pannels  in  succession 
with  his  fist.  Commencing  with  the 
southern  or  outer  wall,  which  he  sup- 
posed more  massive  and  more  likely 
to  contain  a  secret  passage,  he  sound- 
ed each  pannel,  and  perceiving  in  the 
comer  one  more  reverberation  than  in 
the  others,  he  roused  Hassan  from  his 
slumbers.  "  Hassan!  Hassan!"  he 
exclaimed,  "  Arouse  thee,  man !  and 
listen  to  good  tidings."  The  awaken- 
ed sleeper  gazed  with  half-opened 
eyes  upon  his  excited  companion,  and 
would  have  dropped  to  sleep  again 
had  not  a  few  words  of  explanation 
and  the  hope  of  escape  fully  roused 
him.  Having  with  some  difficulty 
perched  his  rotund  person  upon  the 
ample  shoulders  of  Ibrahim,  he  fol- 
lowed his  directions  and  grasped  the 
wooden  boss,  which,  to  the  inexpres- 
sible delight  of  both,  yielded,  as  it 
had  done  forty  years  before  to  the 
captive  Turk,  and  displayed  the  iron 
chain.  Bidding  Hassan  replace  the 
boss,  Ibrahim  determined  to  postpone 
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his  attempt  until  the  festival  had  col- 
lected all  the  guards  and  menials 
into  the  central  edifice  and  its  ap- 
proaches. An  hour  before  midnight, 
when  the  young  Moslem  expected  the 
revelry  would  be  at  its  height,  Has- 
san again  mounted  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, and  after  many  strenuous  efforts, 
at  length  succeeded  in  drawing  up  the 
bolt.  The  pannel  receded  some  inches, 
and  Ibrahim  raising  it  still  further, 
seized  the  lamp  and  entered  a  small 
oblong  recess  in  the  wall,  which  was 
not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
thickness.  Perceiving  no  outlet,  he 
examined  the  wooden  flooring,  and 
soon  discovered  a  trap,  which,  when 
raised  by  the  ring  attached,  exposed 
to  view  a  steep  and  narrow  descend- 
ing staircase,  leading  apparently  to 
some  sally-port  beyond  the  castle 
ditch.  After  carefully  trimming  his 
lamp,  he  was  about  to  lead  the  way 
into  this  dark  abyss,  when  a  sound, 
sharp  and  sudden,  as  of  something 
falling  in  the  adjacent  prison,  caught 
his  ear.  Retracing  his  steps,  he  re- 
entered  the  apartment,  where,  after  a 
brief  search,  he  found  beneath  one  of 
the  embrasures  a  paper  folded  round 
a  large  pebble.  Hastily  opening  it, 
the  following  lines,  written  in  the  lin- 
gua Franca  so  common  in  the  Levant, 
were  visible. 

"  Moslem !  If  thy  soul  belie  not  thy 
noble  form  and  features,  thou  wilt  not 
withhold  thine  aid  from  a  bereaved 
and  soiTOwing  daughter.  Before  to- 
morrow's  sunset  thou  wilt  be  free,  for 
Austria  wars  not  with  the  Turk.  Then 
straight  repair  to  Venice,  and  there 
await  the  Battle  of  the  Bridge.  Take 
thy  stand  beneath  the  portal  of  St 
Barbara,  and  follow  the  man  who 
whispers  in  thine  ear, 

u  STRASOLDA." 

44  Mashallah!"  shouted  the  enrap- 
tured youth,  "  these  lines  are  from  the 
Uzcoque  maiden  ;  and  by  the  gates  of 
Paradise  I'll  do  her  bidding,  though  it 
perils  life." 

For  a  time  he  was  tempted  to  fol- 
low her  guidance  implicitly,  and  await 
the  promised  release  from  the  autho- 
rities of  Gradiska ;  recollecting,  how- 
ever, the  proverbial  slowness  of  Aus- 
trian counsellors,  and  too  restless  and 
ardent  to  endure  suspense,  he  resumed 
his  purpose  of  exploring  the  secret 
passage.  After  he  had  secured  the 
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pannel  and  replaced  the  boss,  he  bade 
Hassan  follow  him  and  began  to  de- 
scend. The  staircase  ended  in  a  small 
passage  round  an  angle,  beyond  which 
he  discovered  a  similar  descent,  fol- 
lowed by  another  angle  and  staircase, 
proving  that  this  secret  issue  from  the 
castle  penetrated  through  each  of  the 
four  massive  walls  which  formed  the 
tower.  At  length  their  further  pro- 
gress was  stopped  by  a  door,  origi- 
nally strong  and  plated  with  iron,  but 
now  so  much  decayed,  that  although 
fastened  by  bolts  without,  the  joint 
strength  of  the  two  captives  forced  it 
from  its  hinges.  They  now  entered  a 
vaulted  passage  of  hewn  stone,  low 
and  naiTow,  and  with  no  visible  ter- 
mination. As  they  advanced,  the  long 
pent-up  and  dank  unwholesome  va- 
pours made  it  difficult  to  breathe,  and 
compelled  Ibrahim  to  pause  repeatedly 
and  trim  his  lamp,  which  burned  so 
dimly  in  this  oppressive  atmosphere 
as  to  be  nearly  extinguished.  After 
a  while  the  path  began  to  slope  up- 
wards, and  erelong  they  distinguished 
moonlight  faintly  streaming  through  a 
tangled  mass  of  ivy  which  concealed 
the  remains  of  an  iron  grating,  broken 
probably  in  his  patron's  successful 
attempt  to  escape  by  this  secret  pas- 
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sage  from  the  prison  above.  Gazing 
through  the  aperture,  they  perceived 
not  many  feet  below  what  had  once 
been  the  castle  ditch,  now  dry,  and 
forming  a  portion  of  the  archduke's 
gardens.  With  a  joyous  heart  and  an 
elastic  bound,  Ibrahim  reached  the 
soft  turf  beneath.  The-more  timid 
and  helpless  Hassan  lowered  himself 
by  clinging  to  a  remaining  iron  bar,  and 
with  the  aid  of  his  companion  was 
soon  on  his  feet,  enjoying,  with  many 
thanks  to  Allah,  the  fresh  air  of  heaven 
and  the  consciousness  of  escape  from 
captivity.  The  gates  of  the  palace 
gardens  being  unguarded  during  the 
festival,  the  liberated  prisoners  reached 
the  coast  without  an  obstacle,  com- 
pelled a  fisherman  to  take  them  in  his 
bark  across  the  Adriatic,  and  land 
them  on  the  Lido,  which  forms  the  out- 
ward limit  of  the  port  of  Venice.  Then 
making  free  with  an  unwatched  gon- 
dola, they  sped  across  the  bay,  and 
were  soon  in  safety,  beneath  the  roof 
of  a  Turkish  trader  and  correspondent 
of  Hassan. 

Before  their  escape  was  discovered 
on  the  following  morning,  the  indig- 
nant Proveditore  had  departed  for 
Venice,  and  Strasolda  had  disap- 
peared,. 
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COLONEL  DAVIDSON'S  TRAVELS  IN  INDIA. 


THE  appearance  of  this  work  was 
heralded  some  three  months  since,  as 
divers  of  our  readers  may  possibly 
remember,  by  a  species  of  puff-preli- 
minary, for  which  even  the  annals  of 
Great  Marlborough  Street  afforded  no 
precedent — being  nothing  less  than 
the  appearance  of  Mr  Colburn,  in 
proprid  persona,  at  the  bar  of  the 
police-office  adjoining  his  premises,  to 
answer  the  complaint  of  the  gallant 
and  irate  author  for  what  he  was 

S leased  to  consider  the  unwarrantable 
etention  of  the  MS.  from  which  his 
narrative  had  been  printed.  It  was 
alleged,  in  extenuation,  that  "  the 
gallant  colonel's  MS.  was  so  nearly 
undecipherable,  that  Mr  Colburn  had 
been  put  to  considerable  expense  in 
revising  the  press;" — and  a  myste- 
rious and  curiosity-provoking  hint  was 
further  thrown  out,  that  "  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  trade,  that,  until  a  work 
was  published,  the  MS.  should  not  be 
parted  with  by  the  publisher,  as  it 
might  turn  out  that  some  part  of  it 
was  libellous,  and  m  such  case  the 
publisher  must  produce  the  MS."  In 
the  end  the  gallant  colonel  (whom 
the  newspaper  reports  described  as 
"  very  much  excited,")  took  nothing 
by  his  motion  in  regard  to  the  re- 
covery of  the  MS. ;  but  though  in 
this  respect  he  may  have  been  some- 
what scurvily  treated,  we  cannot 
equally  sympathize  with  his  com- 
plaints of  the  work  not  having  been 
duly  advertised;  for  surely  all  the  little 
"  neatly  turned  paragraphs  "  that 
ever  proceeded  from  Mr  Colburn's 
laboratory,  could  not  have  been  so 
effectual  as  the  method  struck  out  by 
the  impromptu  genius  of  the  colonel 
himself,  in  intimating  to  the  public 
that  something  quite  out  of  the  com- 
mon way  might  be  expected  from  the 
forthcoming  production  thus  brought 
before  its  notice. 

And  verily  those  who  have  been 
prepared  for  a  queer  volume,  will  not 


be  disappointed  in  the  diary  of  our 
choleric  and  corpulent  colonel.  If 
ever  the  assurance,  which  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  indispensable  in  the  pre- 
face to  works  of  this  class,  that  the 
author  "  wrote  the  following  pages 
purely  for  his  own  amusement,"  bore 
the  stamp  of  unequivocal  truth,  it  is 
in  the  present  instance ;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  asseverations  of  Mr  Col- 
burn and  his  literary  employes,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  that  any  revision 
whatever  can  have  been  bestowed  on 
the  rough  notes  of  the  writer,  since 
they  were  first  hastily  committed  to 
paper  amidst  the  scenes  which  they 
describe.  The  style  is  as  rambling 
and  unconnected  as  the  incidents  to 
which  it  refers ;  but  wherever  the 
author's  devious  footsteps  lead  us, 
from  the  jungles  of  Bundelcund  to  the 
holy  ghats  of  Hurdwar,  the  principal 
figure  is  always  that  of  the  colonel 
himself,  who,  in  the  portly  magnifi- 
cence of  twenty  stone  minus  two 
pounds,  fills  up  the  whole  foreground 
with  himself  and  his  accessories  of 
servants,  elephant,  stud,  Nagoree 
cows,  and  other  component  parts  of 
the  suwarree  or  suite  of  a  Qui-hye,  Avho 
can  afford  to  make  himself  comfort- 
able after  the  fashion  of  the  country. 
The  quantity  (sometimes  not  trifling) 
and  quality  of  his  meals,  the  conse- 
quent state  of  his  digestion,  and  his 
endless  rows  on  the  score  of  accom- 
modations and  forage  with  thanna- 
dars,  darogahs,  kutwals,  and  all  the 
other  designations  for  Hindoo  and 
Hindoostani  jacks-in-office,  (for  to 
Feringhi  society  he  appears  to  have 
been  not  very  partial,)  may  doubtless 
have  been  points  of  peculiar  interest 
to  the  colonel  himself,  but  are  not 
likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
world  in  general,  and  had  better  have 
been  omitted  in  the  revision  of  the 
diary,  instead  of  being  chronicled,  as 
they  are  on  all  occasions,  with  weari- 
some minuteness  of  detail.  But  with 
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all  these  drawbacks,  a  man  who,  as 
he  says  of  himself,  u  has  dwelt  in 
India  twenty-five  years,  and  travers- 
ed it  from  the  snowy  range  to  Bom- 
bay on  the  west,  must  have  seen 
something  of  the  country,  and  may  be 
supposed  to  know  something  of  the 
natives" — among  whom,  by  the  way, 
he  seems  to  have  mingled  more  fami- 
liarly than  most  Feringhis ;  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  egotism  and  rigma- 
role with  which  his  pages  abound, 
the  rambles  of  this  "  stout  gentleman" 
through  Upper  India,  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  country  not  much  visited 
by  Europeans,  present  us  with  a  good 
deal  of  plain  sense  and  sterling  mat- 
ter, viewed,  it  is  true,  with  the  eccen- 
tric eye  of  a  humorist,  and  fre- 
quently couched  in  veiy  odd  phrase- 
ology ;  but  not  the  less  true  on  that 
account.  His  opinions  on  all  men 
and  all  things  are  expressed  with  the 
same  honesty  and  candour  with  which 
he  narrates  the  various  scrapes  in 
which  he  was  involved,  while  pushing 
right  ahead  like  an  elephant  through 
a  jungle ; — and  though  laughing  at  him 
quite  as  often  as  with  him,  we  have 
found  the  colonel,  on  the  whole,  far 
from  an  unpleasant  travelling  compa- 
nion. 

Bareilly,  on  the  frontiers  of  Oude 
and  Rohilcund,  was  the  colonel's 
starting-point; — and  thence  on  St 
Patrick's  day*  he  set  forward  for 
Hurdwar,  at  the  head  of  a  retinue, 
the  members  of  which,  both  quadru- 
ped and  biped,  he  enumerates  seria- 
tim, giving  the  pas  to  the  former — a 
precedence  perhaps  well  merited  by 
steeds  up  to  such  a  welter  weight  un- 
der the  climate  of  India,  over  such 
a  set  of  unredeemed  and  thriftless 
knaves  as  he  describes  his  native  at- 
tendants. Accordingly,  he  gives  the 
names  and  pedigrees  of  the  whole 
stud,  from  "  the  buggy  mare  Maiden- 
head and  my  wicked  little  favourite 
Fish-Guts,"  up  to  "  my  favourite  brood- 
mare Fair  Amelia,  purchased  at  a 
prize  sale  on  the  frontier,  and  bred 
by  the  king  of  Bokhara,  with  his  royal 
stamp  on  her  nearflank — stands  nearly 
fifteen  and  a  half  hands  high,  with 
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magnificent  action  and  great  show  of 
blood — had,  when  taken,  four  gold 
rings  in  her  nostrils,  now  removed 
and  replaced  by  silver,  which  will  be 
stolen  by  her  groom  one  by  one."  His 
first  day's  march  was  to  Futtehgunge, 
("  the  mart  of  victory,"  being  the 
scene  of  the  memorable  battle  in 
1774,  in  which  the  English,  as  the 
bought  allies  of  the  Nawab  Shoojah- 
ed-dowlah,  defeated  and  slew  the 
gallant  Rohilla  chief,  Hafez -Rehmut ;) 
and  here  he  oracularly  announced  a 
discovery  in  gastronomy,  of  which  it 
would  be  unpardonable  not  to  give 
our  readers  the  benefit.  "  I  used  my 
favourite  condiment,  tomata  sauce, 
with  my  beef;  and  to  all  who  are  igno- 
rant of  this  delicious  vegetable  I  may 
venture  to  recommend  its  sauce,  as  at 
once  both  wholesome  and  savoury,  if 
eaten  with  any  thing  but  cranberry  tart 
or  apple  pie!"  It  is  melancholy  to 
reflect  how  often  the  best  efforts  of  ge- 
nius are  anticipated  and  rendered  of  no 
avail.  The  colonel,  when  he  penned 
this  sentence  with  a  heart  overflowing 
with  Epicurean  philanthropy,  was 
evidently  unconscious  that  "  chops 
and  tomata  sauce"  were  already  fami- 
liar to  the  British  public  from  the 
immortal  researches  of  Mr  Pickwick! 
Rampore,  in  the  territory  of  which 
the  colonel  now  found  himself,  is  still 
a  semi-independent  state,  the  Nawab 
of  which  has  a  revenue  of  sixteen 
lacs  of  rupees,  (£160,000,)  while  the 
city,  being  without  the  pale  of  Eng- 
lish law,  is  "  a  city  of  refuge,  a  veiy 
Goshen  of  robbers,  ....  the  streets 
are  crowded  with  a  mob  of  very  hand- 
some, idle,  lounging  fellows,  having 
generally  the  fullest  and  finest  jet- 
black  beards  and  black  mustaches 
in  the  world.  Many  of  these  were 
handsomely  dressed,  and  many  (which 
struck  me  as  a  very  curious  fact) 
appeared  clean ! "  These  were  the 
Pathans  and  Rohillas,  partly  de- 
scended from  the  original  Moslem 
conquerors  of  India,  and  partly  from 
those  who  have  more  recently  mi- 
grated from  Affghanistan  and  the 
adjoining  countries.  The  most  athletic 
and  warlike  race  among  the  Indian 


*  The  year  is  not  specified ;  but  as  the  Ramazan  is  subsequently  said  to  have 
ended  March  25.  it  must  have  been  in  the  year  of  the  Heira  1245.  answering:  to 
A.  D.  1830. 
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Mahommedans,  and  too  proud  of  their 
blood  to  exercise  any  profession  but 
that  of  arms,  they  are  found  in  every 
town  throughout  Upper  India,  swag- 
gering about  with  sword,  shield,  and 
matchlock,  in  the  retinues  of  the  na- 
tive princes,  and  ready  to  join  any 
enterprise,  or  flock  to  the  standard  of 
any  invader,  through  whose  means 
any  prospect  is  afforded  of  shaking 
off  the  Feringhi  yoke,  and  resuming 
their  ancient  predominance  in  the 
country  which  their  forefathers  won 
by  their  swords  from  the  idolaters. 
"  They  hate  us  with  the  most  intense 
bitterness,  and  can  any  one  be  sur- 
prised at  it?  We  have  taken  their 
broad  lands  foot  by  foot."  Few  if 
any  of  these  turbulent  spirits  are 
found  in  our  European  regular  native 
army ;  their  dislike  to  the  cumbrous 
accoutrements  and  awkward  European 
saddles  operating  equally,  perhaps, 
with  the  severity  of  the  drill  and  dis- 
cipline to  deter  them  ;  but  they  form 
the  strength  of  the  various  corps  of 
irregular  horse — a  force  which,  of  late 
years,  has  most  judiciously  been 
greatly  increased  in  numbers,  and  the 
uniform  dashing  bravery  of  which  in 
the  field,  strongly  contrasts  with  the 
misconduct  of  one  at  least  of  the 
regular  native  cavalry  regiments  in 
the  late  Affghan  war.  "  I  have  seen," 
(says  the  colonel,)  "  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Pathan  Nawab's  serving 
in  the  ranks  of  Hearsay's  horse,  as  a 
common  trooper  on  twenty  rupees  a- 
month,  out  of  which  he  had  merely  to 
buy  and  feed  his  horse,  procure 
clothes,  arms,  and  harness,  and  sus- 
tain his  hereditary  dignity!  By  his 
commander  and  his  fellow-soldiers 
he  was  always  addressed  by  his  title 
of  Nawab  Sahib!" 

The  small-pox  was  committing 
dreadful  ravages  in  Rampore  and  its 
neighbourhood ;  and  though  vaccina- 
tion was  performed  gratis  at  Bareilly, 
the  fatalist  prejudices  of  the  natives, 
even  of  those  of  rank  and  education, 
prevented  them  from  availing  them- 
selves of  the  boon.  All  the  instances 
of  the  colonel,  in  behalf  of  a  charm- 
ing little  girl,  four  years  old,  whose 
mother  and  sister  had  already  taken 
the  infection,  could  get  from  her  fa- 
ther nothing  more  than  a  promise 


"  to  think  of  it !   If  it's  her  fate " 

said  he.  u  '  You  fool ! '  said  I,  in  my 
civil  way,"  (and  the  colonel's  brus- 
querie  was  here,  at  least,  not  mis- 
placed,) u  '  if  a  man  throws  himself 
into  the  fire  or  a  well,  or  in  the  path 
of  a  tiger,  is  he  without  blame?'" 
Such  apathy  seems  almost  unaccount- 
able to  English  minds;  but  it  may 
find  a  parallel  in  Lady  Chatterton'a 
story  of  the  Irish  parents,*  who,  after 
refusing  to  spend  fourpence  in  nourish- 
ment for  a  dying  child,  came  in  deep 
grief  after  its  death  to  their  employer, 
to  solicit  an  advance  of  thirty  shillings 
to  wake  the  corpse!  Perhaps  some 
ingenious  systematists  might  hence 
deduce  a  fresh  argument  in  favour  of 
the  alleged  oriental  origin  of  the 
Irish. 

The  colonel's  next  stage  was  to 
Moradabad,  another  Pathan  city,  but 
under  the  raj  of  the  Company,  where, 
in  a  visit  to  a  native  original,  named 
Meer  Mahommed,  he  was  greatly  de- 
lighted by  his  new  friend's  introduc- 
tion of  the  English  word  swap  into 
a  sentence  of  Hindoostani.  And  on 
the  25th  he  reached  Dhampore,  where 
the  welcome  proclamation,  "that  the 
new  moon  had  been  seen,"  terminated 
the  fast  of  the  Ramazan,  to  the  un- 
controllable joy  of  the  Mussulmans, 
who  would  have  been  subjected  to 
another  day's  abstinence  if  it  had  not 
been  perceived  till  the  succeeding 
evening.  The  colonel,  however,  slyly 
remarks,  that  "  it  was  very  odd  that 
the  Hindoos  could  not  see  the  new 
moon,"  and  hints  that  their  imperfec- 
tion of  vision  was  shared  by  himself, 
but  it  was  otherwise  decided  by  the 
Faithful ;  and  he  proceeded,  amid  the 
noisy  rejoicings  of  the  Moslem  feast 
of  Bukra-Eed,  (called  by  the  Turks 
Bairam,)  by  Najeena,  the  Birmingham 
of  Upper  India,  to  Nujeebabad.  Here 
resided,  on  a  pension  of  60,000  rupees 
(£6000)  a -year  from  the  English 
government,  the  Nawab  Gholam-ed- 
deen,  better  known  by  the  nickname 
of  Bumbo  Khan,  a  brother  of  the  once 
famous  Rohilla  chief  Gholam-Khadir. 
Though  past  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
weighing  upwards  of  twenty  stone,  he 
had  not  lost,  any  more  than  the  equi- 
ponderant colonel,  his  taste  for  the 
good  things  of  this  world;  and  our 
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traveller,  on  partaking  of  the  Nawab's 
hospitality,  records  with  infinite  zest 
the  glories  of  a  peculiar  preparation 
of  lamb,  called  nargus,  or  the  narcis- 
sus. But,  alas !  the  reminiscences  of 
the  nargus  were  less  grateful  than  the 
fruition,  and  the  remorse  of  the  colo- 
nel's guilty  stomach  (as  poor  Theo- 
dore Hooke,  or  some  one  else,  used  to- 
call  indigestion)  continued  to  afflict 
him  all  the  way  to  Hurdwar ;  and  may 
probably  account,  by  the  consequent 
irritation  of  his  temper,  for  various 
squabbles  in  which  he  was  involved 
on  the  route. 

The  great  lair  of  Hurdwar  was  in 
full  swing  at  the  colonel's  arrival,  with 
its  vast  concourse  of  Hindoo  devotees 
from  all  parts  of  India,  to  whom  it  is 
in  itself  a  spot  of  peculiar  sanctity, 
besides  lying  in  the  way  to  the  shrine 
of  Gungotree,  (the  source  of  the  Gan- 
ges,) in  the  Himmalaya — its  crowds  of 
merchants  and  adventurers  of  all 
sorts,  even  from  Uzbek  Tartary  and 
the  remote  regions  of  Central  Asia — 
Seiks  by  thousands  from  the  Punjab, 
with  their  families — Affghan  and  Per- 
sian horse-dealers  — :  and  numerous 
grandees,  both  of  the  Hindoo  and 
Moslem  faith,  who  repair  hither  as  to 
a  scene  of  gaiety  and  general  resort. 
The  colonel  found  quarters  in  the 
tent  of  a  friend  employed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  horses  for  government,  and 
seems  to  have  entered  with  all  his  heart 
into  the  humours  of  the  scene ;  his  de- 
scription of  which,  and  of  the  varied 
characteristics  of  the  motley  groups 
composing  the  half  million  of  human 
beings  present,  is  one  of  the  most 
graphic  and  picturesque  sketches  in 
his  work.  "  Huge  heaps  of  assafoetida, 
in  bags,  from  the  mountains  beyond 
Cabool  —  tons  of  raisins  of  various 
sorts — almonds,  pistachio  nuts,  sheep 
with  four  or  five  horns — Balkh  *  cats, 
with  long  silken  hair,  of  singular 
beauty — faqueers  begging,,  and  abusing 
the  uncharitable  with  the  grossest  and 
most  filthy  language — long  strings  of 
elderly  ladies,  proceeding  in  a  chant 
to  the  priests  of  the  Lin  gam,  to  bar- 
gain for  bodily  issue — Ghat  priests 
presenting  their  books  for  the  presents 
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and  signatures  of  the  European  visit- 
ors— groups  of  Hindoos  surrounding  a 
Bramin,  who  gives  each  of  them  a 
certificate  of  hi&  having  performed  the 
pilgrimage  " — such  are  a  few  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  scene ;  but 
the  colonel's  attention  seems  to  have 
been  principally  fixed  upon  the 
horses,  and  the  tricks  of  the  dulals 
or  brokers,  to  whom  the  purchase 
is  generally .  confided,  it  being  al- 
most hopeless  for  an  European  to 
make  a  personal  bargain  witk  a  native 
dealer.  But  among  the  greatest 
curiosities  m  this  way  were  some  tor- 
toiseshett  ponies — for  we  can  call  them 
nothing  else — a  peculiar  race  from 
Uzbek  Tartary,  which  we  never  re- 
member to  have  heard  of  before. 
"  They  were  under  thirteen  hands 
high,  and  the  most  curious  compound 
of  colours  and  marks  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. Suppose  the  animal  pure, 
snowy  white ;  cover  the  white  with 
large,  irregular,  light  bay  spots,through 
which  the  white  is  visible ;  in  the 
middle  of  these  light  bay  let  there  be 
dark  bay  marbled  spots  ;  at  every 
six  or  eight  inches  plant  rhomboidal 
patches  of  a  very  dark  iron-grey  ;  then 
sprinkle  the  whole  with  dark  flea- 
bites  !  There's  a  phooldar,  (flower- 
market,)  as  they  call  them ; "  and  we 
agree  with  the  colonel  that  such  an 
animal  would  be  a  fortune  at  Bart- 
lemy  fair. 

Among  the  distinguished  visitors  to 
Hurdwar  at  this  season  of  festivity 
was  the  noted  Begum  Sombre,  or  Sum- 
roo,  whose  face  the  colonel  compares 
to  that  of  an  old  Scotch  highlander, 
and  her  person  to  a  sackful  of  shawls, 
and  who  declared  "  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  must  be  at  heart  a  Catholic, 
because  he  emancipated  the  Catholics !" 
He  also  renewed  his  gastronomic 
friendship  with  his  friend  Bumbo 
Khan,  with  whom  the  recollections  of 
past  indigestion  did  not  prevent  him 
from  feasting  on  mahaseer,  a  delicious 
fish  found  in  this  part  of  the  Ganges; 
and  on  this  occasion  his  Apician 
ecstasies  are  not  alloyed  by  subsequent 
regrets — "  even  now  the  recollection 
soothes  me" — and  he  recommends 


*  In  the  original  "  bulkh,"  which  we  have  ventured  to  amend  as  above.  The 
Oriental  words  and  phrases  are,  in  several  instances,  very  incorrectly  printed ; 
-but  whether  the  fault  rests  with  the  colonel's  "  undecipherable  "  MS.,  or  the  cor- 
rectors of  the  press,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide. 
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such  of  his  readers  as  are  yet  ignorant 
of  this  luxury  to  start  forthwith  for 
Hurdwar  and  repair  the  omission. 
The  fair  ended  April  13 ;  and  the 
colonel  having  previously  succeeded 
in  disposing  of  his  buggy  to  a  poten- 
tate whom  he  calls  u  the  Kheerea 
Thunnasir  Rajah,"  (we  believe,  the 
ruler  of  one  of  the  Seik  protected 
states,)  and  buying  a  stout  Turcoman! 
pony  for  the  hills,  started  the  same 
day  on  the  road  to  Suharunpoor.  He- 
favours  his  readers,  en  passant,  with 
some  exceedingly  original  speculations 
touching  the  Mosaic  deluge,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  hills  about  Hurdwar, 
which  do  not  speak  very  highly  for 
his  attainments  in  geology,  though  in 
some  other  branches  of  natural  history, 
and  particularly  in  botany,  he  appears 
to  be  no  mean  proficient.  The  jour- 
ney was  disturbed  by  attempts  to 
steal  the  colonel's  new  purchase, 
(which  was  not,  like  the  rest  of  the 
stud,  distinguished  from  the  horses  of 
the  country  by  having  its  tail  cut,) 
and  by  a  quarrel  at  Secunderpore  with 
a  thannadar,  or  native  police  magis- 
trate, whose  European  superior's  ne- 
glect of  the  colonel's  complaint  he 
charitably  attributes  to  "  some  (I  hope 
slight)  derangement  of  the  stomach." 
At  Suharuupore  he  visited  the  well- 
known  botanist  Dr  Royle,  the  curator 
of  the  Company's  botanic  garden  there, 
then  engaged  in  those  labours  on  the 
Flora  of  the  Himmalayas  which  have 
been  since  given  to  the  world  ;  and  at 
Boorea,  leaving  the  British  territory, 
he  entered  that  of  the  protected  Seik 
states,  whose  petty  chieftains  are 
secured  in  their  semi-independence  by 
the  treaty  with  Runjcet  in  1809,  which 
confined  the  ruler  of  Lahore  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sutlej.  But  their 
reception  of  the  colonel  did  not  appear 
to  indicate  any  great  degree  of  grati- 
tude for  these  favours  to  the  British 
nation,  as  represented  in  his  person  ; 
for  not  one  of  the  five  Seik  chiefs, 
"  each  of  whom  has  his  own  snug 
little  fort  close  to  the  city,"  would 
supply  him  with  a  lodging ;  and  it  was 
only  by  perseverance  and  ingenuity 
that  he  secured  a  place  to  lay  his 
head,  after  long  wrangling  with  the 
subordinate  functionaries.  Matters 
improved,  however,  as  he  advanced 
further  into  the  country ;  and,  at  the 
little  mountain-city  of  Nahnn,  he  was 
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most  hospitably  received  and  enter- 
tained by  the  young  rajah,  Futteh 
Pur  Grass  Sing,  "  who  had  been  edu- 
cated almost  entirely  under  the  kind 
and  fatherly  superintendence  of  Cap- 
tain Murray,"  the  commissioner  of  the 
Seik  states,  and  whose  frank  and 
gentlemanlike  manners,  "  so  unlike 
those  of  the  ghee-fed  wretches  of  the 
plains,"  did  honour  to  his  guardian's 
precepts.  The  town  of  Nahun,  which 
is  3600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
is  described  as  clean  and  well  paved ; 
and  the  rajah,  whose  revenue  had 
been  increased  under  the  management 
of  Captain  Murray  from  37,000  to 
53,000  rupees,  was  highly  popular, 
and  by  the  colonel's  account  de- 
servedly so,  with  his  subjects.  He 
earnestly  pressed  "the  fat  gentleman" 
(whose  caution  in  mounting  an  ele- 
phant, while  two  men  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ho  wdah  balanced  his  weight, 
vehemently  excited  his  risibility)  to 
return  to  the  plains  through  Nahun, 
and  have  a  month's  shooting  with  him 
in  the  valley  ;  but  whether  the  invi- 
tation was  accepted  or  not  remains 
untold,  as — "Alas  for  the  literature 
of  the  age !  when  I  was  ordered  to 
Bundelcund,  a  vile  thief  entered  my 
tents  at  night,  and  robbed  me  of  my 
second  volume ;  and  thus  did  I  lose 
my  carefully  written  account  of  the 
sub-Himmalayan  range,  which  cost 
me  fully  eight  months'  labour." 

Thus  abruptly  terminates  the  first 
part  of  the  colonel's  travels,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  second  we 
find  him  crossing  the  Jumna  to  Cal- 
pee,  the  frontier  town  of  Bundelcund, 
a  wild  and  unsettled  province,  pro- 
lific in  Thugs  and  bad  characters  of 
all  sorts,  and  principally  inhabited  by 
a  peculiar  race  called  Bundelas,  who 
have  never  been  perfectly  reconciled 
to  the  British  supremacy,  and  who,  at 
this  present  writing,  are  kept  quiet 
only  by  the  presence  of  a  force  of 
15,000  men.  Calpce  is  said  to  be  the 
hottest  place  in  India,  the  thermome- 
ter in  June,  according  to  the  colonel, 
standing  even  on  a  cloudy  day  at  145 
degrees — a  degree  of  heat  almost  in- 
credible ;  and  it  is  also  the  principal 
mart  for  the  cotton,  which  the  rich 
black  soil  of  Bundelcund  produces  of 
finer  quality  than  any  other  part  of 
Hindostan.  But,  notwithstanding  its 
commercial  importance,  the  town  was, 
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at  this  time  left  to  the  government  of 
a  native  Darogah  or  chief  of  police, 
the  nearest  European  courts  being  at 
Hameerpore,  thirty  miles  distant,  and 
the  state  of  society  seems  to  have 
been  somewhat  singular.  Among  its 
most  conspicuous  members  is  "  Go- 
pal,  the  celebrated  robber,  murderer, 
and  smuggler,  a  tall  athletic  man 
about  forty-two  years  of  age,  with  a 
most  hjdeous  muddy  eye,  having  the 
glare  of  hell  itself.  It  is  said  that  he 
has  always  fifteen  servants  in  stated 
pay,  and  can  in  a  few  hours  command 
the  services  of  three  hundred  armed 
and  desperate  men  ;  and  the  strength 
and  vigour  of  the  Calpee  police  may 
be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  he  has 
been  known  to  walk  into  the  house  of 
a  rich  merchant  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  when  he  was  surrounded  by  his 
servants  and  family;  he  has  very 
coolly  selected  the  gold  bangles  of 
his  children,  and  silenced  the  trembling 
remonstrances  of  the  Mahajun  by 
threats  of  vengeance;  nor  is  this  a 
solitary  instance.  When  he  murders,  he 
is  equally  above  all  concealment ;  as  in 
the  recent  case  of  a  sepahee  returning 
home  with  his  savings,  who  was  way- 
laid and  murdered  by  our  hero  in  open 
day.  He  very  coolly  gave  himself  up, 
acknowledging  that  he  had  killed  the 
sepahee,  who  had  first  assaulted  him. 
It  was  proved  on  the  trial,  that  the 
sepahee  was  wholly  unarmed,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  be  hung  by  the 
court  of  Hameerpore  on  his  own  con- 
fession, but  released,  from  want  of 
evidence,  by  the  Sudder  Court  at  Cal- 
cutta. Their  objection  was  excellent, 
though  curious  ;  that  if  his  confession 
was  taken,  it  must  be  taken  altoge- 
ther, and  not  that  part  only  which 
could  lead  to  his  conviction.  He  was 
released,  and  now  walks  about  in  his 
Sunday  clothes,  a  living  evidence  of 
British  tenderness." 

Gopal  was  not  the  only  amiable 
character  with  whom  the  colonel  be- 
came acquainted  at  Calpee,  as  he 
sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with 
a  famous  Thug  approver,  who  had 
retired  from  the  active  exercise  of  his 
profession,  and  was  travelling  the 
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country  in  company  with  a  party  of 
police,  denouncing  his  former  associates 
to  justice.  We  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing, both  from  the  traits  recorded  of 
him,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  Calpee 
to  his  former  residence  at  Jalone,  that 
this  personage  was  no  other  than  the 
celebrated  Ameer  Ali,  whose  adven- 
tures formed  the  ground  of  Captain 
Meadows  Taylor's  well-known  "  Con- 
fessions of  a  Thug;"  and  as  a  pendant 
to  the  already  published  descriptions 
of  him,  we  here  quote  the  impression 
he  made  upon  the  colonel.  "  I  ex- 
pected to  see  a  great  man,  but  at  the 
first  glance  I  saw  that  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  master.  The  Thug 
was  tall,  active,  and  slenderly  form- 
ed ;  his  head  was  nearly  oval ;  his 
eye  most  strongly  resembled  that  of 
a  cobra  di  capello  ;  its  dart  was 
perfectly  wild  and  maniacal,  restless, 
brilliant,  metallic,  and  concentrated." 
The  colonel  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
irretrievably  affronting  this  eminent 
professor  of  murder,  by  unguardedly 
enquiring  whether  he  was  in  any  way 
cognizant  of  a  trifling  robbery  by 
which  the  colonel  himself  had  been 
a  sufferer.  "  No,  sir ! "  he  exclaimed 
with  a  look  which  might  have  frozen 
a  less  innocent  querist ;  "  murder,  not 
robbery,  is  my  profession  ....  and 
none  but  the  merest  novices  would 
descend  so  low  as  to  rob  a  tent  or 
a  dwelling-house."  The  colonel,  how- 
ever, expresses  a  shrewd  suspicion, 
from  circumstances  which  had  come 
to  his  knowledge,  that  his  distin- 
guished visitor's  esprit  de  corps  led 
him  to  deviate  from  truth  in  this  par- 
ticular— a  belief  in  which  Captain 
Taylor's  pages  fully  bear  him  out. 

The  colonel's  movements,  after 
quitting  Calpee  and  its  attractive  cir- 
cles, appear  to  have  been  somewhat 
desultory.  We  find  him,  successively, 
at  Murgaon  or  Murgong,  Julalpore, 
Keitah,  &c.,  without  being  told  what 
decided  his  route ;  but  from  some 
subsequent  remarks,  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  he  was  engaged  on  engi- 
neering service  by  order  of  Govern- 
ment. Between  Julalpore  and  Keitah 
he  fell  in  with  a  gang  of  nutts*  or 


k  The  Indian  gipsies  are  several  times  mentioned  in  the  journal  of  Bishop 
Heber,  who  says  they  are  called  Kunjas  in  Bengal.  Colonel  DaAddson  also 
mentions  a  race  in  Bundelcund  called  Kunjurs,  who  were  in  the  habit,  as  he  was 
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gipsies,  whom  the  beauty  of  their 
women  (a  point  to  which  the  colonel 
is  always  alive)  did  not  prevent  him 
from  suspecting  of  an  intention  to 
practise  thuggee  on  his  own  portly 
person — a  belief  in  which  he  was  con- 
firmed by  hearing  them  speak  in 
another  tongue  among  themselves — 
no  doubt  the  Ramasee,  or  cant  lan- 
guage of  the  Thugs,  subsequently 
made  known  to  the  world  at  large  by 
the  investigations  of  Major  Sleeman. 
At  Goraree  he  purchased  some  small 
cups,  carved  from  the  variegated  ser- 

Eentine  of  the  rock  on  which  the  town 
$  built ;  but,  on  proposing  to  employ 
the  artist  in  making  some  larger  vases, 
"  he  told  me  that  he  was  a  very  poor 
man,  and  his  efforts  had  never  been 
directed  to  larger  patterns  ;  meaning 
to  infer  that  it  was  impossible  he 
could  either  try  or  succeed  1"  Such  is 
Hindoo  nature ! 

Churkaree,  the  capital  of  Kuttun 
Sing  Buhadoor,  one  of  the  principal 
of  the  numerous  rajahs  among  whom 
Bundelcund  is  divided,  is  described  as 
"  prettily  situated  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  over  a  lake  covered  with  the  white 
lotus  flower,  and  having  a  very  fine 
appearance  from  a  distance,  as  most 
of  the  houses  have  their  upper  stories 
whitewashed,  and  are  seen  peeping 
through  the  dark-green  leafy  trees  of 
the  country;  but  the  town,  which  con- 
tains perhaps  15,000  souls,  of  whom 
1000  may  be  Mussulmen,  is  very 
straggling,  irregular,  and  dirty."  The 
male  population  were  all  fiercely  mus- 
tached,  and  loaded  with  arms ;  but 
their  repulsive  exterior  was  more  than 
compensated  by  the  charms  of  the 
other  sex,  all  of  whom  wore  immense 
hollow  ankle  bangles  of  zinc,  filled 
with  bits  of  gravel,  which  tinkled  as 
they  walked.  "  I  have  never  seen  so 
many  well -formed  and  handsome 
women  together  as  I  did  at  the  wells 
outside  the  town,  drawing  water  a  la 
Rebecca.  Some  of  their  faces  were 
strikingly  intelligent,  and  their  figures 
eminently  graceful.  The  population 
is  almost  purely  Hindoo  ;  and  I  think 
the  Hindoo  females  are  more  delicate 
in  their  forms  than  the  Mussul- 
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manees."  The  Eajah  was,  however, 
absent  on  a  sporting  excursion,  and 
the  darogah  refused  to  provide  the 
colonel  with  lodgings,  alleging  his 
master's  orders  that  no  Feringhia 
should  be  allowed  in  the  town ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  long  altercation,  of 
which  the  colonel  gives  himself  greatly 
the  best,  that  he  succeeded  in  finding 
quarters  in  the  house  of  a  bunneea  or 
grocer.  But  the  next  day's  march 
(for  Bundelcund  is  almost  as  thickly 
set  with  sovereign  princes  as  Saxony 
itself)  carried  him  out  of  the  realm, 
of  this  inhospitable  potentate  into  the 
territories  of  the  Eajah  of  Jalone,  the 
once  noted  patron  and  protector  of 
Thuggee,  by  whose  agent  he  was 
most  politely  received  at  Mahoba,  a 
once  splendid  but  now  ruined  city,, 
celebrated  for  its  artificial  lakes,  which 
in  long-past  times  were  formed  by  a 
famous  Rajpoot  prince  named  Purmal, 
by  damming  up  the  narrow  gorges  of 
the  hills.  "  Never  had  I  seen,  in  the 
plains  of  India,  a  prospect  more  en- 
chanting !  Conceive  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  calm,  clear,  silvery  water,  of  seve- 
ral miles  in  circumference,  occasionally 
agitated  by  the  splashing  leaps  of 
large  fishes,  or  the  gradual  alighting 
of  noble  swan-like  aquatic  birds :  its 
margin  broken  as  if  by  the  most  skil- 
ful artist ;  now  running  into  the 
centre,  and  ending  in  most  romantic 
low  rocky  hills,  covered  with  trees  and 
embellished  with  black,  antique  Jain 
temples,  deserted  probably  for  hun- 
dreds of  years,  and  at  present  the  re- 
treat of  the  elegant  peafowl ;  in  other 
places  embanked  with  huge  blocks  of 
cut  granite,  embrowned  by  the  shade 
of  magnificent  trees,  under  which 
small  bright  Hindoo  temples,  carefully 
whitewashed,  might  be  seen  in  the 
shade ;  or  bounded  by  abrupt  rocky 
promontories,  surmounted  by  many- 
pillared  temples  in  ruins,  hanging  in 
the  sky.  A  fine  rich  sunset  gave  an 
exquisite  richness  and  classic  magni- 
ficence to  the  scene.  Many  little  boys 
with  rod  and  line  were  ensnaring  the 
sweet  little  singhee,  or  the  golden 
rohoo  or  carp — bringing  back  to  my 
heart  the  days,  when,  stealing  from 


informed  by  the  Bramins,  of  "  catching  lizards,  scorpions,  snakes,  and  foxes," 
which,  if  it  is  meant  that  they  use  them  for  food,  is  analogous  to  the  omnivorous 
propensities  of  the  gipsies. 
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school,  I  was  wont  to  sit  on  the  rocks 
of  the  Dee,  at  Craglug,  near  Aber- 
deen, watching  the  motion  of  a  float 
that  was  not  under  water  once  in  the 
twenty-four  hours." 

The  colonel's  laudable  habit  of  asso- 
ciating freely,  whenever  opportunity 
occurred,  with  the  natives,  gave  him 
considerable  insight  into  the  state  of 
the  country,  where  the  caprices  of  the 
native  princes  were  not  then  much  in- 
terfered with,  and  which  consequently, 
as  he  says,  u  was  pretty  much  in  the 
situation  of  the  Emerald  Isle ; "  and 
verily  if  the  tale  told  him  by  the  Hin- 
doo gosain  or  priest  at  Jourahod,  of 
the  murder  of  his  predecessor  in  the 
temple,  and  the  impunity  of  the  rob- 
bers, were  correctly  related,  the  Bun- 
delas  have  not  much  to  learn  in  the 
arts  of  bloodshed  and  depredation. 
u  This  village  being  a  sort  of  comer 
to  the  territories  of  several  Rajahs, 
robberies,  murders,  and  all  other  di- 
versions, are  of  daily  occurrence ;  and 
when  enquiries  are  made,  each  terri- 
tory throws  the  blame  on  its  neigh- 
bour." The  maxim  of  government 
most  current  in  Bundelcund,  both  with 
rulers  and  ruled,  seems  indeed  to 
have  been — 

"  The  good  old  rule,  flie  simple  plan, 
That  those  should  take  who  have  the 

power, 
And  those  should  keep  who  can ; " 

for  while  this  str'ang&  confusion'  of 
meum  and  tuum  prevailed  among  the 
peasantry,  the  country  was  ruined  by 
the  oppressive  and  irregular  exactions 
of  the  rajahs,  both  zemindars  and  cul- 
tivators flying  from  their  habitations 
to  escape  the  levying  of  the  rents, 
which  were  often  demanded  more 
than  once  by  different  collectors.  At 
Chundla,  the  colonel  was  lodged  in 
the  house  of  an  opulent  zemindar, 
who  had  absconded  for  the  reason 
just  given ;  "  and  one  of  the  thanna 
servants  told  me,  that,  by  those 
means,  Bundelcund  was  depopulated" 
— a  statement  corroborated  by  the 
numerous  ruined  brick  houses  remain- 
ing in  the  towns  among  the  miserable 
hovels  of  the  present  day.  The  rajahs 
of  Bundelcund  are,  almost  without 
exception,  of  Rajpoot  lineage,  and 
thus  "of  a  different  race  from  their 
Bundela  subjects;  but  the  condition 
of  the  country  is  much  the  same 
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wherever  it  is  left  under  the  sway  of 
the  Hindoo  princes,  who  are  exempt 
even  from  the  partial  restraint  which 
the  Koran  imposes  on  the  despotism 
of  Mahommedan  rulers.  The  only 
effectual  cure  for  the  evils  reigning  in 
Bundelcund  will  be  its  formal  incor- 
poration with  the  dominions  of  the 
Company — a  consummation  which, 
from  the  refractory  spirit  shown  in 
the  province  after  our  losses  in  Aff- 
ghanistan,  is  probably  not  far  distant. 
The  remainder  of  the  colonel's 
notes  on  Bundelcund  relate  principally 
to  his  visits  to  the  ancient  hill-for- 
tresses of  Ajeegur  and  Kaiingur,  both 
formerly  occupied  in  force  by  the  Bri- 
tish, but  now — with  the  exception  of  a 
havildar's  (sergeant's)  party  of  sepoys 
posted  at  the  former,  and  a  single 
company  at  the  latter — garrisoned 
solely  by  the  lungoors,  or  large  black 
monkeys,  whom  the  colonel  found 
holding  solemn  assembly  in  the  Jain 
temples  and  the  hall  of  audience,  built 
by  the  famous  Rajah  Purmal  at  Ajee- 
gur. While  exploring  his  way  along 
the  ruined  and  overgrown  ramparts,  he 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  fangs  of 
a  large  venomous  serpent,  ("  the  Ka- 
tula  Rekula  Poda,  No.  7  of  Russell,") 
on  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  tread- 
ing, and  which,  in  commendable  gra- 
titude for  its  forbearance,  he  allowed 
to  glide  off  unharmed  by  his  fowling- 
piece  ;  "  but  he  was  the  first  reptile 
that  ever  escaped  without  the  chance 
of  losing  his  life  at  my  hands."  On 
the  road  to  Kaiingur  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  a  petitioner,  who  offered  him 
400  rupees  in  cash,  or  a  large  diamond, 
for  his  interest  in  a  certain  case  then 
pending  before  the  judge  at  Bandah  ; 
"  but  I  explained  to  my  client  that  I 
was  not  in  that  line  of  business,  and 
as  I  saw  he  had  no  intention  of  in- 
sulting me,  we  parted  friends."  Ka- 
iingur, which  was  taken  by  the  Bri- 
tish after  a  long  siege  in  1812,  stands 
on  a  rock  towering  "  upwards  of  850 
feet  above  the  plain  below,  and  pro- 
bably about  3000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  ; "  but  its  strength  as  a  for- 
tress is  as  nothing  in  comparison  to 
its  sanctity,  which  entitles  every  one, 
who  resides  there  only  as  long  as  it 
takes  to  milk  a  cow,  to  especial  beati- 
tude— the  object  of  veneration  being  a 
lingam  of  black  stone  enshrined  in  a 
temple,  the  guardianship  of  which  is 
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jointly  vested  in  five  resident  families 
of  Bramins.  u  At  this  time,"  says 
the  colonel,  "  the  place  is  not  worth 
keeping,  the  country  being  so  thor 
roughly  impoverished  and  desolate  ; " 
and  he  accordingly,  after  viewing  the 
marvels  of  the  locality,  pursued  his 
way  to  Banda,  and  thence  laid  a  dak 
(or  travelled  by  palanquin  with  relays 
of  bearers)  to  Calpee,  "  there  to  sit 
from  nine  to  four,  writing  filthy  ac- 
counts of  bricks  and  mortar,  square 
feet,  cubic  feet,  and  running  feet,  ru- 
pees, annas,  and  pie;  squabbling  with 
wrinkled  unroniantic  villains,  whose 
cool-tempered  and  overwhelming  pa- 
tience amply  deserve  their  unlawful 
gains — I  mean  as  labourers  in  the 
vineyard  of  villany." 

u  A  sporting  excursion  in  Oude," 
in  the  spring  of  1836,  comes  next  in 
order  of  time ;  and  in  regular  order  we 
accordingly  take  it,  though  it  has 
pleased  either  Mr  Colburn  or  the 
colonel  to  place  it  after  the  voyage 
down  the  Ganges.  The  colonel  left 
Lucknow,  March  2 ;  and  three  days 
later  the  whole  party  rendezvoused  at 
Khyrabad,  consisting  of  "  Mrs,  Miss, 
and  Brigadier  Churchill,  Colonel  Ar- 
nold, Major  Cureton,  Lieut  Waugh, 
Dr  Ross  of  her  Majesty's  16th  Lan- 
cers, and  the  writer  of  these  amiable 
records ; "  to  whom  was  soon  after 
added,  in  the  capacity  of  guide  and 
hanger-on,  "  Sam  Lall,  by  birth  a 
Chuttree  or  Rajpoot,  by  profession  a 
zemindar,  and  by  inclination  a  syco- 
phant and  shikarree,  (hunter.)"  In- 
dian field  sports,  with  their  concomi- 
tants of  hogs,  hogdeer,  jungles,  ele- 
phants, tigers,  and  nullahs,  have  been 
of  late  years  rendered  so  familiar  to 
stay-at-home  travellers,  that  we  shall 
but  concisely  notice  the  colonel's  ex- 
ploits in  this  forest  campaign,  which 
present  no  remarkable  novelty,  though 
detailed  con  amore,  and  with  the  two- 
fold zest  of  a  sportsman  and  an  epir 
cure.  With  all  deference,  indeed,  to 
the  colonel,  we  have  shrewd  doubts 
whether  the  latter  feeling  was  not  the 
predominant  one ;  for  the  death  of  a 
tiger,  nine  of  which  fell  during  the 
three  weeks'  foray  before  the  rifles  of 
himself  and  his  companions,  is  evi- 
^dently  chronicled  with  less  of  heart- 
felt enthusiasm  than  characterises  his 
.encomiums  on  the  hogdeer  soup,  the 
delicate  floricans  and  black  partridges, 
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(in  the  preparation  of  bread  sauce,  for 
which,  with  his  own  hands,  he  earned 
immortal  renown,)  and  the  other  ma- 
terials for  good  living  poured  forth 
from  the  cornucopia  of  an  Indian  game- 
bag.  His  gastronomic  fervour  during 
this  jaunt  readies  at  times  an  ecstatic 
pitch,  which,  as  old  Weller  says, 
"  werges  on  the  poetical."  "  For  him 
(the  gastronomist)  the  dark  rocks  and 
arid  plains  of  the  dry  Dekkan  produce 
their  purple  grapes,  and  cunning  but 
goodly  bustard  ;  for  him  burning  Bun- 
delcund  its  wonderful  rock  pigeon 
and  ortolan  inimitable ;  the  Jumna, 
most  ancient  of  rivers,  its  large  rich 
Kala  banse,  and  tasty  crabs  ;  for  him 
yields  the  low  and  marshy  Terace  her 
elegant  florican;  the  mighty  Gunga 
its  melting  mahaseer;  the  Goomtee  its 
exquisite  mullet.  And  shall  he  not 
eat  and  delight  in  her  fruits  ?  .  .  .  . 
Let  the  ass  eat  its  thistles,  and  the 
swallow  its  flies,  au  nature!;  you  and 
I,  reader,  know  better ! " 

One  day,  while  wading  on  their 
elephants  through  a  deep  marsh  in 
pursuit  of  a  tiger,  the  chasseurs  sud- 
denly stumbled  upon  a  pleasant  family 
party — "  a  labyrinth  of  huge,  boa- 
constrictors  or  pythons,  sound  asleep, 
floating  on  a  bed  of  crushed  nurkool, 
(a  gigantic  species  of  reed,)  the  least 
of  them  twenty  feet  long,  and  two  feet 
in  circumference.  A  more  beautiful 
natural  mosaic  cannot  be  imagined: 
they  appeared,  from  being  wet,  as  if 
recently  varnished.  Perhaps  they  were 
from  twenty  to  thirty  in  number,  and 
occupied  a  spot  of  about  twenty  feet 
square.  No  sooner  did  the  dreadful 
glistening  reptiles  hear  the  click  of 
my  rifle,  and  feel  its  ball,  than  they 
shot  forth  with  all  their  vigour,  and 
diving,  disappeared  in  an  instant  un- 
der the  matted  roots  of  the  tall  nur- 
kool, and,  although  I  tried,  I  could 
not  get  another  glimpse."  One  of 
these  giant  serpents,  seventeen  feet 
long,  and  eighteen  inches  in  uircum- 
ference,  which  the  colonel  calls  a  small 
one,  was  shot  a  few  days  afterwards 
by  Colonel  Arnold.  The  marsh  and 
jungle  swarmed  with  peacocks,  jungle- 
fowl,  and  wild-fowl  of  all  sorts,  afford- 
ing glorious  sport;  and,  besides  the 
smaller  kinds  of  deer,  several  speci- 
mens occurred  of  a  magnificent  species 
of  stag  with  twelve-tyned  horns,  call- 
ed baru-singa — apparently  allied  to 
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the  sambur  and  rusa  of  the  Dekkan. 
The  comparatively  small  number  of 
tigers  killed  was,  however,  a  source  of 
disappointment;  since  the  utility  of 
these  battues,  in  which  the  superior 
fire-arms  and  appliances  of  the  Eng- 
lish are  brought  into  action  for  the 
destruction  of  these  ferocious  animals, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  damage 
done  by  them  in  the  wilder  parts  of 
India,  "  which  is  beyond  the  belief 
even  of  Indo-European  residents,  and 
must,  consequently,  appear  an  exag* 
geration  to  distant  Englishmen.  Ge- 
neral (then  Captain)  Briggs,  when 
resident  at  Dhoolia  in  Candeish,  in 
1821,  where  his  potails,  or  head  men, 
were  obliged  to  keep  a  register  of  the 
oxen  (exclusive  of  sheep  and  goats) 
destroyed  in  their  villages,  reported 
that  no  less  than  21,000  had  been  killed 
in  three  years !  As  no  register  is  kept 
in  Oude,  it  is  impossible  to  register 
the  number," 

On  the  banks  of  the  Mohun-nuddee 
the  party  was  joined  by  Rajah  Ruttun 
Sing,  a  chief  holding  a  considerable 
tract  of  country  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Oude,  who  favoured  them  with  his 
company  while  they  remained  in  his 
district — a  compliment  which  he  ex- 
pected to  be  acknowledged,  as  he  dis^ 
tinctly  intimated  on  taking  leave,  by 
the  gift  of  a  valuable  fowling-piece; 
but  this  modest  request  was  parried 
by  the  rejoinder,  that  none  of  their 
guns  were  good  enough  for  his  high- 
ness! During  one  of  the  halts,  an 
incident  occurred  which  strongly  illus- 
trates the  inhuman  apathy  of  the  Hin- 
doos towards  any  one  not  connected 
with  them  by  the  ties  of  caste.  A 
man  was  found  sitting  under  a  tree 
near  the  camp,  uttering  strange  cries, 
and  the  servants  were  desired  to  order 
him  to  withdraw  ;  "  they  returned, 
saying  carelessly  that  he  was  a  nutt, 
or  gipsy,  who  had  been  robbed."  A 
robbery  from  a  gipsy  was  such  a 
strange  contradiction  of  terms,  that 
the  colonel  went  personally  to  enquire 
into  the  matter,  when  he  was  horror- 
struck  by  finding,  that  the  man  had 
been,  not  only  plundered  of  his  earn- 
ings by  a  band  of  Bunj  arras,  but 
frightfully  mutilated  and  wounded,  a 
trifle  which  the  Hindoo  servants  had 
not  thought  worth  mentioning.  The 
poor  wretch's  arm  was  amputated  by 
Dr  Ross  ;  and,  being  carried  with  the 
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camp  and  carefully  tended,  he  was  at 
last  dismissed,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
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recovery,  and  with  a  gift  of  sixty 
rupees  subscribed  among  the  party ; 
but  not  even  the  example  of  the  sahibs 
could  teach  the  Hindoos  humanity, 
and  only  the  peremptory  commands 
of  Dr  Ross  could  prevail  upon  his 
bearer  to  place  a  mattress  under  the 
sufferer !  On  their  return  march,  the 
party  were  further  honoured  by  visits 
from  several  rajahs  and  zemindars, 
all  of  whom  were  u  loud  in  complaint 
against  the  extortions  of  the  aumils, 
who  constantly  attempted  to  gather 
more,  and  sometimes  twice  and  a  half 
as  much,  as  the  stipulated  rent,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  zemindars 
were  compelled  to  rebel ; "  a  view  of 
the  political  condition  of  Oude  which 
naturally  results  from  its  anomalous 
position,  under  a  sovereign  nominally 
independent,  who  is  at  once  too  weak 
to  control  his  own  subjects,  and  fear- 
ful of  diminishing  the  shadow  of  autho- 
rity left  to  him  by  calling  in  the  only 
available  aid.  On  the  29th  of  March 
the  party  again  reached  Khyrabad, 
the  appointed  place  of  their  separa- 
tion, as  it  had  been  of  their  meeting ; 
and  here  the  narrative,  as  before^ 
breaks  off  abruptly. 

The  concluding  part,  in  order  of 
time,  of  the  colonel's  lucubrations, 
contains  his  narrative  of  a  voyage 
on  the  Ganges,  from  Allahabad,  by 
Dhacca,  to  Calcutta ;  but  the  features 
and  incidents  of  this  navigation  have 
been  so  frequently  described  by  tra- 
vellers of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  from 
Bishop  Heber  and  Captain  Bellew  to 
our  own  much- esteemed  Kerim  Khan, 
that  we  shall  devote  but  brief  space 
to  it.  He  quitted  Allahabad,  as  he 
informs  us,  December  5,  1839,  so 
deeply  regretted  by  the  native  popu- 
lation, that  they  determined  to  per- 
petuate his  memory  by  the  erection 
of  a  new  ghat  or  landing-place,  every 
brick  of  which  was  to  be  stamped 
with  the  letter  D — a  distinction  which 
he  had,  no  doubt,  deserved  by  the  bon- 
hommie  towards  both  Hindoo  an<J 
Moslem,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
favourable  traits  in  the  jovial  colonel's 
character.  The  Tribeenee  Ghat,  im- 
mediately below  Allahabad,  wher% 
the  streams  of  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ganges  unite,  is  one  of  the  holiest 
spots  in  India ;  to  which  pilgrims 
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resort  from  all  quarters,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  paradise  by  dying  at  the 
junction  of  the  sacred  waters.  The 
spirit  of  religious  exclusiveness  pre- 
vails here  as  well  as  in  other  places ; 
and  the  colonel  mentions  his  having 
been  once  an  eyewitness  of  some 
rough  treatment  received  by  a  chumar, 
or  leather-dresser,  (one  of  the  lowest 
castes,)  at  the  hands  of  some  high 
caste  sepoys,  who  were  highly  indig- 
nant that  so  mean  a  carcass  should 
presume  to  defile  the  holy  ground! 
Leaving  the  ghats  and  devotees  be- 
hind him,  however,  and  floating  down 
the  stream  in  his  capacious  three- 
roomed  budgerow,  he  passed  Mirza- 
poor,  Chunar,  and  even  the  holy  city 
of  Benares,  (which  he  perversely  spells 
Bunarus,)  without  halting;  and  reach- 
ed without  adventure  or  mishap  the 
mouth  of  the  Goomtee,  where  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  a  party  of 
eighteen  young  elephants,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  king  of  Oude,  bathing  in 
the  river.  "  Of  all  animals,  saving 
the  Bundela  goat,  there  is  none  that 
suffers  more  from  change  of  climate 
than  the  elephant :  of  the  numbers 
caught  on  the  eastern  frontier,  proba- 
bly not  one  in  four  survives  a  journey 
to  Delhi.  Bred  in  the  darkest  and 
most  gloomy  forests,  they,  are  in  a 
great  measure  sheltered  from  heat  by 
the  eternal  moisture  of  the  cool  shady 
bower  under  which  they  rove;  and 
are  then  expected  to  bear  all  on 
a  sudden  the  most  intense  heat,  act- 
ing directly  on  their  jet-black  skins, 
when  brought  into  the  plains  of  Up- 
per India.  A  very  clever  native  told 
me  he  could  make  money  by  any  thing 
but  young  elephants."  Another  cu- 
rious fact  relative  to  the  elephant, 
mentioned  in  a  subsequent  chapter  on 
the  authority  of  Captain  Broadfoot  of 
the  Madras  commissariat,  is,  that 
both  wild  and  tame  elephants  are 
extremely  subject  to  a  pulmonary  dis- 
ease, which  proved  on  dissection  to 
be  tubercular — in  fact,  consumption! 
It  was  found  to  yield,  however,  to 
copious  bleedings,  if  taken  in  its  early 
stages. 

The  colonel's  pages,  at  this  point, 
are  filled  with  digressions  and  dissertar- 
tions  on  subjects  somewhat  miscella- 
neous— Aberdeen  pale  ale — the  enor- 
mities of  Warren  Hastings'  govern- 
ment— the  late  James  Prinsep  and 
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the  moral  precepts  of  the  Rajah  Pi- 
y  adasee — and  a  most  incomprehensible 
rhapsody  about  "  a  red  mustached 
member  of  the  Bengal  civil  service," 
of  which  we  profess  ourselves  utterly 
incompetent  to  make  either  head  or 
tail,  and  strongly  recommend  the  colo- 
nel to  expunge  it  if  the  work  reaches 
another  edition.  The  voyage  presents 
no  incidents  but  the  usual  ones  of  pe- 
licans, alligators,  and  porpoises :  and 
on  January  15,  he  arrived  at  Dhacca, 
"  the  once  famous  city  of  muslins." 
But  the  muslin  trade  has  now  almost 
wholly  disappeared ;  and  with  it  u  the 
thousands  of  families  of  muslin  wea- 
vers, who,  from  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  their  manufacture,  were  obliged  to 
work  in  pits,  sheltered  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun  and  changes  of  the  wea- 
ther ;  and  even  after  that  precaution, 
Only  while  the  dew  lay  on  the  ground, 
as  tho  increasing  heat  destroyed  the 
extremely  delicate  thread."  The  jungle 
is  in  consequence  advancing  close  upon 
the  city,  which  is  thus  rendered  al- 
most uninhabitable  from  malaria — the 
only  manufacturers  which  continue  to 
flourish  being  those  of  violins,  brace- 
lets, made  from  a  peculiar  shell  resem- 
bling the  Murex  tulipa,  and — idols  for 
Hindoo  worship ! 

The  colonel  remained  at  Dhacca  till 
February  4,  awaiting  ulterior  orders 
from  headquarters,  and  had,  conse- 
quently, abundance  of  leisure  for  mak- 
ing himself  acquainted  with  the  place 
and  its  people.  These  researches, 
however,  were  not  always  unattended 
with  danger ;  for  on  one  occasion, 
while  viewing  the  city  from  an  ele- 
vated building,  a  piece  of  plaster  was 
struck  from  the  cornice  near  where  he 
stood  by  a  matchlock  ball — a  delicate 
hint  that  the  Mussulmans  disliked 
being  overlooked.  The  Nawab,  ap- 
parently the  son  of  Bishop  Heber's 
acquaintance,  Shumseddowlah,  still 
resides  in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors, 
but  is  described  as  an  extravagant, 
uneducated  youth,  who  has  mort- 
gaged away  his  income  from  5000  to 
"2 00  rupees  per  mensem — that  is,  from 
L.6000  to  L.240  per  annum.  The 
inhabitants  were  a  mixture  of  almost 
all  the  creeds  and  nations  of  Asia — 
Chinese,  Thibetans,  Mugs  from  Ar- 
racan,  Burmese,  Malays,  &c. ;  but 
the  great  majority  are  Hindoos,  whose 
sanguinary  goddess  Kalee  is  adored 
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in  not  less  than  fifty  temples.  The 
Greeks  and  Armenians  also  have  each 
a  church,  the  services  of  which,  as 
described  by  the  colonel,  are  con- 
ducted in  much  the  same  form  as  at 
Constantinople:  —  "But  among  the 
(Armenian)  matrons  only  was  any 
appearance  of  devotion  visible;  one 
of  them,  most  gorgeously  appareled 
in  the  Armenian  fashion,  with  a  mag- 
nificent tiara  of  jewels  on  her  brow, 
and  wearing  a  superb  shawl,  threw 
herself  on  the  ground,  with  her  head 
sunk  between  her  arms,  towards  the 
altar,  and  remained  in  that  position 
nearly  five  minutes.  The  others,  be- 
ing dressed  a  TAnglaise,  with  stiff 
stays  and  fashionable  bonnets,  could 
not  afford  to  indulge  in  such  a  posi- 
tion." The  Armenians  were  formerly 
numerous  in  Dhacca,  and  are  still  an 
influential  and  wealthy  body ;  the 
Greeks  are  now  "  few  and  far  be- 
tween," but  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Dhacca  they  were  a  flourishing  com- 
munity. 

Dhacca  was  a  place  abounding  in 
strange  characters  from  all  parts  of 
the  world;  and  among  others  whom 
the  colonel  encountered,  was  a  sin- 
gular specimen  of  a  cosmopolite,  a 
native  of  Fez,  who  called  himself  a 
Moslem,  but  whom  our  friend  vehe- 
mently suspected  of  being  a  Jew.  He 
had  been  almost  as  great  a  traveller 
as  his  countryman  the  famous  Sheikh 
Ebn  Batuta,  whose  wanderings  are 
immortalized  in  the  pages  of  Maga,* 
and  came  last  from  Moulmein,  with  a 
cargo  of  black  pepper  and  rubies.  He 
had  resided  seventeen  years  in  India, 
and  proposed  to  the  colonel,  whom 
he  claimed  as  a  brother,  "  since  from 
his  own  home  he  could  reach  Eng- 
land in  ten  days,"  that  they  should 
jointly  freight  a  vessel  with  valuables, 
and  go  home  together !  And,  among 
other  scattered  facts,  a  casual  encoun- 
ter with  some  Chinese  in  the  employ 
of  the  Assam  Tea  Company,  whom 
the  colonel  considerably  astonished 
by  addressing  them  in  their  own 
language,  introduces  "  the  very  curi- 
ous fact,"  that  at  Tipperah,  a  civil 
station  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  from  Dhacca,  the  natives  have 
from  time  immemorial  used  the  tea 
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which  grows  there  abundantly,  and 
is  prepared  after  a  fashion  of  their 
own.  "And  yet"  (continues  the 
colonel— and  we  fear  there  is  too 
much  truth  in  his  remarks)  "  the 
existence  of  the  tea-plant  is  but  a 
recent  discoveiy!  Any  other  nation 
would  have  established  a  tea-manu- 
factory at  Tipperah,  immediately  after 
the  first  settlement,  and  the  Yankees 
would  have  '  progressed '  railroads 
and  steam-boats  for  its  success.  India 
is  at  this  moment  a  mine  of  unex- 
plored wealth.  No  sooner  had  steam- 
boats appeared  than  coal  has  been 
discovered  in  every  direction ! "  The 
manufacture  of  native  iron  in  Bengal, 
which  had  been  pressed  upon  Lord 
Hastings,  as  the  colonel  seems  to 
imply,  by  himself,  and  at  first  warmly 
adopted  by  him,  was  objected  to  in 
the  council,  and  ultimately  abandoned, 
"  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  mili- 
tate against  the  commercial  interests 
of  Great  Britain — that  is,  against  the 
profits  of  those  India  stockholders, 
possessing  votes,  who  followed  the 
trade  of  ironmongers!"  There  is 
many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest ;  and 
this  and  other  side-cuts  of  the  colonel 
at  the  shortsighted  proceedings  of  the 
Bahadurs  at  Calcutta,  though  some- 
times queerly  worded,  contain  now 
and  then  some  unpalatable  facts.  The 
administration  of  the  present  Gover- 
nor-General has  shown  at  least 
some  promise,  of  a  better  state  of 
things — and  if  the  impulse  now  given 
to  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  India  be  steadily  followed  up,  this 
reproach  will  erelong  be  taken  away. 
The  receipt  of  his  final  orders,  how- 
ever, which  pointed  out  China  as  his 
destination,  put  an  end  to  the  colonel's 
speculations;  and  re-embarking  on 
the  stream  of  the  Booree  Gunga,  he 
passed,  with  little  incident  worth  no- 
ticing, through  the  numerous  branches 
of  the  river,  and  the  picturesque  jun- 
gles of  the  Soonderbunds,  and  arrived 
safely,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-one 
years,  at  the  city  of  palaces — and 
there  we  leave  him. 

The  subject  of  the  manufactures  and 
products  of  India,  is  not,  however, 
the  only  point  connected  with  the 
internal  administration,  respecting 
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which  some  inconvenient  facts  find 
their  way  to  light  in  the  colonel's 
pages — and  with  one  or  two  of  these 
revelations,  we  shall  conclude  our  ex- 
tracts. The  majority  of  those  Anglo- 
Indian  employes,  who  have  favoured 
the  world  with  "  Reminiscences"  and 
"  Narratives,"  are  singularly  free  from 
the  charge  of  what  is  familiarly  term- 
ed "  telling  tales  out  of  school."  Ac- 
cording to  their  account,  nowhere  is 
justice  so  efficiently  administered,  or 
its  functionaries  so  accessible,  as  in 
our  Indian  empire ;  but  here,  whether 
from  the  native  frankness  of  the  colo- 
nel's disposition,  or  from  his  having 
nothing  more  to  hope  or  fear  from  the 
old  Begum  in  Leadenhall  Street,  we 
find  this  important  subject  placed,  on 
several  occasions,  in  rather  a  different 
light  from  that  in  which  it  is  usually 
represented.  It  is  well  known  that 
Sir  David  Ochterlony,  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  discovered  by  mere 
accident  that  he  was  enrolled  as  a 
pensioner  to  a  large  amount  on  the 
civil  list  of  almost  every  native  prince 
in  Upper  India,  from  the  emperor  of 
Delhi  downwards — his  principal  moon- 
shee,  or  native  secretary,having  thrown 
out  intelligible  hints,  as  though  from 
his  master,  that  such  douceurs  would 
not  be  without,  their  use  in  securing 
his  powerful  interest  at  Calcutta — the 
moonshee  himself  quietly  pocketing 
the  proceeds.  This  was  certainly  an 
outrageous  instance ;  but  it  is  the  di- 
rect interest  of  every  native  subordi- 
nate to  screen  his  own  misdeeds  and 
extortions,  by  promoting  to  the  ut- 
most, in  his  European  superior,  that 
inaccessibility  to  which  he  is  naturally 
but  too  much  inclined — and  the  extent 
to  which  this  system  of  exclusion  is 
carried,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote.  The  colonel  had 
been  requested  by  a  native  landholder 
of  high  respectability,  to  introduce 
him  to  the  house  of  a  civilian ;  and 
on  asking  why  he  could  not  go  by 
himself,  was  told,  "  I  dare  not  ap- 
proach the  very  compound  of  the 
house  he  lives  in !  If  his  head  man 
should  hear  that  I  ventured  to  present 
myself  before  the  gentleman  without 
his  permission,  he  would  immediately 
harass  me  by  some  false  complaint, 
or  even  by  instituting  an  enquiry  into 


the  very  title-deeds  of  my  estate, 
which  might,  however  falsely,  termi- 
nate in  my  ruin.  It  is  not  long  since 

I  paid  eleven  hundred  rupees  to 

to  suppress  false  claims,  which,  if 
they  had  actually  gone  into  court, 
would  have  cost  me  ten  times  the 
sum." 

Of  the  practical  effects  of  criminal 
punishments,  the  colonel  does  not 
speak  more  highly.  "In  the  real 
Hindoostanee  view  of  the  subject,  a 
convict  in  chains  is  nearly  a  native 
gentleman — a  little  roue",  perhaps — 
employed  on  especial  duties  in  the 
Company's  service,  for  which  he  is 
well  fed,  and  has  little  labour.  A 
jail-bird  can  easily  be  distinguished 
after  the  first  six  months,  by  his  su- 
perior bodily  condition.  On  his  head 
maybe  seen  either  a  kinkhab  (brocade) 
or  embroidered  cap,  or  one  of  Eng- 
lish flowered  muslin,  enriched  with  a 
border  of  gold  or  silver  lace.  Gros 
de  Naples  is  coming  into  fashion,  but 
slowly.  .  .  .  Was  he  low-spirited,  he 
could,  for  a  trifling  present,  send  to 
the  bazar,  and  enjoy  a  nautah  from 
the  hour  the  judge  went  to  sleep  till 
daybreak  next  morning — nay,  under 
proper  management,  he  might  be  gra- 
tified by  the  society  of  his  wife  and 
family.  .  .  .  See  him  at  work,  the 
burkandauze  (policeman)  is  smoking 
his  chillum,  while  he  and  his  friends 
are  sound  asleep,  sub  tegminefagi.  All 
of  a  sudden  there  is  an  alarm — the 
judge  is  coming !  up  they  all  start, 
and  work  like  devils  for  ten  or  fifteen 
seconds,  and  then  again  to  repose. 
This  is  working  in  chains  on  the  roads ! 
In  fact,  after  a  man  is  once  used  to 
the  comforts  of  an  Indian  prison, 
there's  no  keeping  him  out ! " 

All  this,  no  doubt,  is  broad  carica- 
ture— but  "  ridentem  dicere  verum 
quid  vetat  ?  "  a  motto  which  the  colo- 
nel could  not  do  better  than  adopt  for 
any  future  edition  of  his  eccentric  lu- 
cubrations. And  so  Eookhsut !  Colo- 
nel Sahib!  may  your  favourite  tomata 
sauce  never  pall  upon  your  palate; 
and  though  perhaps  you  would  hardly 
thank  us  for  the  usual  oriental  good 
wish,  that  your  shadow  may  continue 
to  increase,  may  it  at  least  never  be 
diminished  by  that  worst  of  all  fiends, 
indigestion ! 
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BELFRONT  CASTLE. 


A  RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW. 


ONE  half  of  the  world  was  surprised 
that  Reginald  Belfront  married  Jane 
Holford — and  the  other  half  was 
equally  surprised  that  Jane  Holford 
married  Reginald  Belfront ;  for,  con- 
sidering the  experience  that  both 
halves  of  tlie  world  must  have  had,  it 
is  amazing  how  subject  they  still  are 
to  surprise.  To  us,  who  have  not  the 
pleasure  to  belong  to  either  half,  there 
is  very  little  surprising  in  the  matter. 
Reginald  had  been  for  some  time  on 
a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  distant  rela- 
tion— old  Sir  Hugh  de  Mawley.  He 
had  wandered  through  the  great  woods 
of  the  estate,  and  found  them  very 
tiresome ;  had  strolled  in  the  immense 
park,  and  found  it  dull ;  and,  in  the 
long  evenings,  had  sat  in  the  stately 
hall,  and  listened  to  the  endless,  whis- 
pered anecdotes  of  his  host,  and  found 
them  both  intolerable.  No  wonder 
he  started  with  joyful  surprise  when, 
one  day  in  the  drawing-room,  he  heard 
the  rustle  of  a  silk  gown ;  caught  the 
glancing  of  some  beautiful  real  flow- 
ers on  the  top  of  a  bright-green  bon- 
net ;  and,  more  wonderful  than  all, 
the  smile  of  the  prettiest  lips,  and  the 
glances  of  the  clearest  eyes  he  had 
ever  seen  in  his  life.  The  gown,  the 
bonnet,  tlie  Smiles,  aiid  eyes,  all  be- 
longed to  Jane  Holford;  ana  Regi- 
nald, who  had,  up  to  this  time,  made  no 
jgreat  progress  in  the  study  of  compa- 
rative physiology,  now  made  such 
rapid  strides,  that  he  could  have  told 
you  every  point  in  which  the  posses- 
sor of  the  above-named  attributes 
differed  from  the  stiff  and  prim  Miss 
de  Mawley,  who  had  hitherto  been 
the  sole  representative  of  the  female 
sex  in  Mawley  Court.  The  neck  and 
shoulders — the  chiii — nose — arms — 
ankles — feet — not  to  mention  the  hair 
and  eyebrows— of  the  new  specimen, 
were  minutely  studied ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  usual  antipathy  he  entertained 
against  all  scientific  pursuits,  he  felt 
a  strong  inclination  to  be  the  owner 
of  it  himself,  in  order  to  pursue  his 
investigations  at  full  leisure.  He  was 
no  genius — hated  books — disliked  cle- 
ver people — but  prided  himself  on  his 
horsemanship,  his  play  at  quarter- 


staff,  his  personal  strength,  and,  above 
all,  in  his  fine  old  castle  in  a  some- 
what inaccessible  part  of  Yorkshire, 
which  had  remained  in  the  possession 
of  his  family  ever  since  the  Conquest. 
Jane,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no 
castle  to  boast  of,  and  probably  had 
no  ancestor  whatever  at  any  period 
preceding  the  year  1750,  when  her 
grandfather  had  bought  an  estate  near 
Mawley  Court — which  had  gone  on 
improving  with  the  improvement  of 
the  times,  till  her  father  found  himself 
the  possessor  of  a  rent-roll  of  fifteen 
hundred  a  year,  four  sons,  and  six 
grown-up  daughters.  It  will  easily 
be  believed  that  no  objections  to  the 
match  were  raised  on  the  part  of  a 
middle-aged  gentleman,  with  so  many 
reasons  for  agreeing  to  the  marriage 
settlement  proposed  by  Reginald  Bel- 
front;  consisting,  as  it  did,  of  a 
jointure  to  the  widow,  and  the  use  of 
Belfront  Castle  for  life,  without  the 
remotest  allusion  to  any  portion  or 
other  contingent  advantage  on  the 
other  side  ;  and  as  Jane  herself  was, 
if  possible,  still  more  satisfied  on  the 
subject  than  her  father,  all  the  ar- 
rangements were  rapidly  made,  and  in 
less  than  three  months  after  the  appa- 
rition of  the  silk  gown  and  other 
etceteras  in  the  drawing-room,  the 
indissoluble  knot  was  tied,  and  Miss 
Cecilia,  the  second  daughter,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  Miss  Holford, 
vice  Jane — promoted. 

The  church  was  all  decked  out  with 
roses  and  other  pleasing  emblems  of 
the  unfading  nature  of  connubial  bliss  ; 
wreaths  of  sunflowers,  with  the  same 
comfortable  moral,  were  hung  up  over 
the  great  gate  of  Mawley  Court;  while 
Miss  de  Mawley,  representing  in  her 
own  person  the  evergreens  omitted  in 
the  garlands,  received  the  happy 
couple  on  their  return  from  the  cere- 
mony at  the  head  of  all  the  female 
domestics,  from  the  housekeeper  down 
to  the  kitchemnaid,  and  led  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  to  the  table  in  the 
great  hall,  where  old  Sir  Hugh  Avas 
sitting  in  great  state.  They  kneeled 
down  before  his  chair  ;  and,  laying  his 
hand  on  their  heads,  he  began  a  bless- 
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ing;  but  not  having  practised  that 
style  of  oratory  so  much  as  he  ought, 
it  rapidly  degenerated  into  a  grace — 
and,  as  lunch  in.  the  mean  time  was 
brought  in,  and  the  Holford  family, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  neighbours  who 
had  been  present  at  the  ceremony,  had 
now  arrived,  the  eloquence  of  Sir 
Hugh  was  not  altogether  thrown  away. 
There  were  several  speeches  and  toasts, 
and  sundry  attempts  at  jocularity ; 
and  Sir  Hugh  began  the  story  of  the 
French  countess  and  the  waterfall  at 
Fontaiublcau  ;  and  Reginald  availed 
himself  of  the  somnolency  of  the  rest 
of  the  party  to  slip  out  with  his  bride 
without  being  observed,  just  as  the 
royal  family  began  to  suspect  the  se- 
cret— and,  long  before  the  incensed 
husband  sent  the  challenge,  the  happy 
pair  were  careering  onward  as  fast  as 
the  postboy  could  drive,  on  the  first 
stage  of  their  wedding  tour. 

A  month  afterwards  they  were  in  a 
country  inn  in  Wales.  The  window 
at  which  they  sat  commanded  a  vieAV 
of  the  beautiful  vale  of  Cwmcwyllchly 
— a  small  river  glided  down  in  wind- 
ing mazes,  hiding  itself  behind  wooded 
knolls,  and  brawling  over  rocks  in  the 
most  playful  and  picturesque  manner 
imaginable.  The  sun  had  begun  to 
set,  and  was  taking  a  last  look  at  the 
prospect,  with  his  vast  chin  rested  on 
the  top  of  Pcnchymcrwm,  presenting 
to  the  poetical  mind  an  image  of  a 
redfaced  farmer  looking  over  a  five- 
barred  gate — every  thing,  in  short, 
that  is  generally  met  with  in  Tourists' 
Guides,  as  constituting  a  splendid 
view,  was  assembled  on  this  favoured 
spot;  and  yet  Jane  heaved  a  deep 
sigh,  and  appeared  to  take  no  notice 
of  the  landscape. 

"You're  tired,  my  love,"  said  Re- 
ginald ;  "  you  have  walked  too  far  up 
these  Welsh  mountains." 

u  I  hope  to  get  used  to  climbing," 
answered  Jane ;  "  there  are  plenty  of 
hills  at  Belfront— aren't  there?" 

"  Yes,  we  have  plenty  of  hills ; 
but  why  don't  you  call  it  home, 
Jane  ?  " 

"  Because  I  have  never  lived  there," 
she  replied ;  "  and  a  place  can  scarcely 
be  called  home  that  one  has  never 
seen." 

"  But  you  have  never  said  you 
wished  to  see  it." 

"  Oh,  but  I  have  wished  it  all  the 
same — may  we — may  we  go — home  ?  " 


She  said  the  word  at  last,  and  Regi- 
nald was  delighted. 

"Home!  to  be  sure — to-morrow, 
at  daybreak ;  for,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  I  don't  care  sixpence  for  fine 
views — in  fact,  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  difference  between  any  two  land- 
scapes— except  that  there  may  be 
hills  in  one,  and  none  in  another,  or 
woods,  or  a  river — but  they  are  all 
exactly  the  same  in  reality.  So,  let  us 
go  home,  my  love,  as  fast  as  we  can, 
or  I'm  very  much  afraid  Mr  Peeper 
won't  like  it." 

"  Mr  Peeper?"  enquired  Jane. 
"  Who  is  Mr  Peeper?" 

"  You  will  know  him  in  good  time," 
said  Reginald;  "  and  I  hope  he  will 
like  you." 

"  I  hope  he  will — I  hope  all  your 
friends  will  like  me — I  will  do  every 
thing  in  my  powento  please  them." 

"  You're  a  very  good  girl,  Jane ; 
and  Mr  Peeper  can't  help  being  pleased, 
and  I  am  glad  of  it ;  for  it  ought  to  be 
our  first  study  to  make  ourselves 
agreeable  to  him"  • 

"  Agreeable  to  Mr  Peeper ! "  thought 
Jane.  "  How  strange  that  I  never 
was  told  about  him  before  this  mo- 
ment !  Does  he  live  in  the  castle,  Re- 
ginald?" she  asked. 

"  Certainly.  One  of  his  family  has 
lived  there  ever  since  one  of  mine 
did  ;  so  there  is  a  connexion  between 
us  of  a  few  hundred  years." 

"  Have  you  any  other  friends  who 
live  in  the  castle?"  enquired  the 
bride. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  Phil  Lori- 
mer  is  there  just  now  or  not ;  he  has 
a  room  whenever  he  comes,  and  a 
knife  and  fork  at  table." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  A  capital  fellow— full  of  wit — 
and  makes  funnier  faces  and  better 
songs  than  any  man  in  Yorkshire. 
You  will  like  Phil  Lorimer." 

"  And  I  hope  he  will  like  me ! " 

"  If  he  don't,  I'll  break  every  bone 
in  his  body." 

"  Oh !  I  beg  you  won't,"  said  the 
bride  with  a  smile,  and  looking  up  in 
Reginald's  face  to  assure  herself  he 
spoke  in  joke.  It  was  as  earnest  a 
face  as  if  it  had  been  of  cast-iron ;  and 
she  saw  that  Mr  Lorimer's  only 
chance  of  preserving  a  whole  skin  was 
to  like  her  with  all  his  might. 

"  Is  there  any  one  else?" 

"  There's  Mr  Peeper's  assistant, 
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Mark  Lutter — a  clever  man,  and  a 
great  scholar.  I  hate  scholars,  so  he 
dines  in  the  servants'  hall,  or  far  down 
the  table— below  the  salt." 

"  Are  you  serious  ?  "  enquired  Jane. 
"  Do  you  not  like  scholars?" 

"  What's  the  use  of  them?  I  never 
could  see  what  they  were  good  for — 
and,  besides,  Mr  Peeper  hates  them 
too." 

"  Then  why  does  he  keep  this  man 
as  his  assistant  ?  " 

"  Because  if  he  didn't,  the  fellow 
would  rebel." 

"  Well,  you  could  turn  him  off." 

"  We  never  turn  any  body  off  at 
Belfront  Castle.  If  they  go  of  their 
own  accord,  we  punish  them  for  it  if 
we  can — if  they  stay,  they  are  wel- 
come. Mr  Peeper  must  look  to  it,  or 
Lutter  will  make  a  disturbance." 

"What  a  curious  place  this  castle 
must  be,"  thought  Jane,  "  and  what 
odd  people  they  are  that  live  in  it !" 
She  asked  no  more  questions,  but 
determined  to  restrain  her  curiosity 
till  she  coul*  satisfy  it  on  the  spot ; 
and,  luckily,  she  had  not  long  to  wait. 
Next  day  they  started  on  their  home- 
ward way.  As  they  drew  nearer  their 
destination,  Jane's  anxiety  to  gain  the 
first  glimpse  of  her  future  home  in- 
creased with  every  mile.  She  had,  of 
course,  formed  many  fancy  pictures  of 
it  in  her  own  mind ;  and,  as  love  lent 
the  brush  and  most  obligingly  com- 
pounded the  colours,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  they  made  out  a  veiy  captiva- 
ting landscape  of  it  between  them. 

"  At  the  top  of  the  next  hill,"  said 
Reginald,  "  you  will  see  the  keep." 

Jane  stretched  her  head  forward, 
and  looked  through  the  front  window 
as  if  she  could  pierce  the  hill  that  lay 
between  her  and  home.  On  went  the 
horses ;  but  the  next  hill  seemed  an 
incredible  way  off;  it  was  now  getting 
late,  and  the  shadows  of  evening,  like 
a  flock  of  tired  black  sheep,  began  to  lie 
down  and  rest  themselves  on  the  vast 
dreary  moor  they  were  travelling  over. 
At  last  Jane  felt  that  they  were  begin- 
ning an  ascent ;  and  a  sickly  moon,  that 
seemed  to  have  undergone  a  severe 
operation,  and  lost  nearly  all  her  limbs, 
lifted  up  her  pale  face  in  the  sky.  The 
wind,  too,  began  to  whistle  in  long 
low  gusts,  and  Reginald,  who  was  not 
of  a  poetical  temperament,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  was  nearly  asleep. 
Thev  reached  the  hill  top  at  last,  and 


a  great  expanse  of  rugged  and  broken 
country  lay  before  them. 

"  Where  is  it? — on  which  hand?" 
said  Jane. 

"  Straight  before  you,"  replied  the 
husband ;  "  it  is  only  three  miles  off; 
the  high-road  turns, off  to  the  left,  but 
we  go  through  fields  right  on." 

Jane  looked  with  almost  feverish 
anxiety.  At  a  good  distance  in  front, 
rose  a  tall  black  structure,  like  the 
chimney  of  a  shot  manufactory — a 
single,  square,  gigantic  tower — throw- 
ing a  darker  mass  against  the  dark- 
ened sky,  and  sicklied  o'er  on  one  of 
the  faces  with  the  yellow-green  moon- 
light. There  were  no  lights  in  it,  nor 
any  sign  of  habitation ;  and  Jane 
would  have  indulged  in  various  en- 
quiries and  exclamations,  if  the  car- 
riage had  allowed  her ;  but  it  had  by 
this  time  left  the  main  road,  and  sank 
up  to  the  axles  in  the  ruts ;  it  bound- 
ed against  stones,  and  wallowed  in 
mire  alternately ;  and  all  that  she 
could  do,  was  to  hold  on  by  one  of 
the  arm  rests,  as  if  she  had  been  in 
the  cabin  of  a  storm-toss'd  ship. 

u  For  mercy's  sake,  Reginald,  will 
this  last  long?"  she  said,  out  of  breath 
with  her  exertions. 

"  We  are  about  a  mile  from  the 
drawbridge.  I  hope  they  have  not 
drawn  it  up." 

"  Could  we  not  get  into  the  castle 
if  they  have?" 

"  We  might  fall  into  the  moat  if  we 
tried  the  postern." 

"  Oh,  gracious ! — is  there  a  moat?" 
— and  instinctively  she  put  her  hand 
to  her  throat,  for  her  mother  had 
brought  her  up  with  a  salutary  dread 
of  colds,  and  she  felt  a  sensation  of 
choking  at  the  very  name. 

At  this  moment,  the  agonized  car- 
riage, after  several  groans  that  would 
have  moved  the  heart  of  a  highway 
commissioner,  gave  a  rush  downward, 
and  committed  suicide  in  the  most  de- 
termined manner,  by  dashing  its  axle 
on. the  ground — the  wheels  endeavour- 
ing in  vain  to  fathom  the  profundity 
of  the  ruts,  and  the  horses  totally  un- 
able to  move  the  stranded  equipage. 
The  sudden  jerk  knocked  Reginald's 
hat  over  his  eyes  against  the  roof  of 
the  carriage,  and  Jane  screamed  when 
she  felt  the  top  of  her  bonnet  squeezed 
as  flat  as  a  pancake  by  the  same  pro- 
cess, but  neither  of  them,  luckily,  was 
hurt. 
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"We  must  get  out  and  walk,"  said 
the  husband ;  "  it  isn't  more  than  half 
a  mile,  and  we  will  send  Phil  Lori- 
mer,  or  some  of  them,  for  the  trunks." 

He  put  his  arm  round  Jane's  waist, 
and  helped  her  over  the  almost  im- 
passable track. 

"  We  must  try  to  get  the  road 
mended,"  said  Jane. 

"  It  has  never  been  mended  in  our 
time,"  was  the  reply ;  and  it  was  said 
in  a  tone  which  showed  that  the  fact 
so  announced  was  an  unanswerable 
argument  against  the  proposition  of 
the  bride. 

"  A  few  stones  well  broken  would 
do  it  all,"  she  urged. 

"  We  never  break  stories  at  Bel- 
front,"  was  the  rejoinder ;  and  in 
silence,  and  with  some  difficulty,  they 
groped  their  unsteady  way.  At  last 
they  emerged  from  a  thick  overgrown 
copse,  in  which  the  accident  had  hap- 
pened, and,  after  sundry  narrow  es- 
capes from  sprained  ankles  and  broken 
arms,  they  reached  the  gate.  It  was 
an  immense  wooden  barrier,  supported 
at  each  end  by  little  round  buildings 
— like  a  slice  of  toast  laid  lengthways 
betAveen  two  half  pounds  of  butter. 
It  was  thickly  studded  with  iron  nails, 
and  the  round  piers  were  of  massive 
stone,  partly  overgrown  with  ivy,  and 
as  solid  as  if  they  had  been  formed  of 
one  mass. 

"Does  any  body  live  in  those 
lodges  ?  "  enquired  Jane. 

"There  is  a  warder  in  the  inner 
court,"  said  Reginald.  "  These  are 
merely  the  supporters  of  the  outer 
gate." 

"  And  how  are  we  to  get  in  ?  " 

"  We  must  blow,  I  suppose."  And 
so  saying,  Reginald  lifted  up  a  horn 
that  was  hung  by  an  iron  chain  from 
one  of  the  piers,  and  executed  a  flou- 
rish that  made  Jane  put  her  fingers 
to  her  ears. 

In  a  short  time  the  creaking  of  an 
iron  chain-*— whose  recollection  of  oil 
must  have  been  of  the  most  tradi- 
tionary nature — gave  intimation  that 
its  intentions  were  decidedly  hospi- 
table ;  and  with  many  squeaks  and 
grants  the  enormous  portal  turned  at 
last  on  its  hinges,  and  exposed  to 
view  a  narrow  winding  road  between 
two  walls,  which,  in  a  short  time,  con- 
ducted the  visitors  to  a  long  wooden 
bridge  over  a  piece  of  stagnant  water 
—the  said  bridge  having  only  that 


moment  been  let  down  from  the  lofty 
position  in  which  its  two  halves  were 
kept  by  an  immense  wooden  erection, 
which  bore  an  awful  resemblance  to  a 
scaffold.  When  they  got  over  the 
bridge,  Reginald  turned  round,  and, 
imprinting  a  kiss  on  the  pale  cheek  of 
the  astonished  bride,  said — • 

"  Welcome  home,  dear  Jane.    This 
isBclfront  Castle!" 

Jane  looked  round  a  spacious  court- 
yard, and  saw  a  square  of  low  dark- 
looking  buildings,  with  the  enormous 
tower  she  had  seen  from  the  top  of 
the  hill  rearing  its  thick  head  above 
all  at  one  corner.  They  proceeded 
across  the  roughly-paved  quadrangle, 
and  entered  a  low  door;  ascended 
three  steps,  and  opened  another  door. 
They  then  found  themselves  in  a  large 
and  lofty  hall,  with  fitful  flashes  of  red 
light  flickering  on  the  walls,  as  the 
flame  of  the  wood  fire  on  the  hearth 
rose  or  fell  beneath  the  efforts  of  a 
half  distinguishable  figure,  extended 
at  full  length  on  the  floor,  and  puffing 
the  enormous  log  with  a  pah-  of  gigan- 
tic bellows.  In  the  palpable  obscure, 
Jane  could  scarcely  make  out  the  per- 
sons of  the  occupants  of  the  apart- 
ment; but  when  the  flame  burnt  up 
a  little  more  powerfully  than  usual, 
she  observed  the  figure  of  a  tall  man 
dressed  in  black,  who  shook  hands 
with  Reginald,  and  bowed  very  coldly 
and  formally  to  her,  when  he  was 
introduced  as  Mr  Peeper.  He  seemed 
about  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age,  but 
very  much  enfeebled.  He  stooped 
and  coughed,  and  was  very  infirm  in 
his  motions ;  but  when  the  red  glare 
from  the  hearth  fell  upon  his  eyes, 
they  fixed  themselves  on  Jane  with 
such  a  piercing  expression,  that  she 
turned  away  her  face  almost  in  fear. 
His  hair  was  snow-white,  and  yet  it 
was  impossible  to  decide  whether  he 
was  a  man  of  the  years  we  have  stated, 
with  the  premature  appearance  of  age, 
or  a  person  of  extraordinary  longevity, 
retaining  the  vigorous  eyes  and  active 
spirit  of  youth.  However  it  was,  Mr 
Peeper  was  too  harsh  and  haughty  in. 
his  approaches,  and  exacted  too  much 
deference  from  the  youthful  bride,  to 
be  very  captivating  at  first.  He  said 
no  welcome  to  the  new-comer,  and 
was  stiff  and  unkind  even  to  the  owner 
of  the  castle.  Candles  were ~ soon 
brought  in,  and  Jane  took  the  oppor- 
tunitv  of  looking  round.  The  indivi- 
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dual  who  had  been  busy  blowing  the 
fire  now  rose  from  his  humble  posi- 
tion, and  was  presented  to  the  lady  as 
Phil  Lorimer.  He  bowed  and  smiled, 
and  was  proceeding  t  with  a  compli- 
ment, in  which,  however,  he  advanced 
no  further  than  the  summer  sun 
bringing  out  the  roses,  when  Reginald 
pushed  him  out  of  the  hall,  with  orders 
to  get  the  luggage  brought  in  from  the 
carriage,  and  to  be  back  in  time  for 
supper.  Phil  Lorimer  seemed  a  man 
of  thirty,  strongly  built,  with  a  sweet 
voice  and  friendly  smile;  but  what 
station  he  filled  in  the  household — • 
whether  a  servant,  a  visitor,  a  poor 
relation,  or  what  he  could  be,  Jane 
could  not  make  out,  either  from  his 
manner  or  the  way  he  was  treated. 

"  Mr  Lorimer  is  very  good-natured 
— very  obliging,  to  take  care  of  the 
luggage,  I  am  sure,"  said  Jane. 

"  Better  that  than  talking  nonsense 
about  roses,"  replied  Reginald.  "  Did 
you  expect  us  this  evening,  Mi- 
Peeper?" 

"  I  did,  Mr  Reginald,  and  have  in- 
vited a  few  of  the  neighbours  to  meet 
you." 

"  Who  are  coming  ?" 

"  Sir  Bryan  De  Barreilles,  Basket 
of  Norland,  Maulerer  of  Phascald,  and 
old  Dr  Howlet.  They  will  be  here 
soon,  so  you  had  better  make  haste." 

"  I  had  better  not  appear,  love," 
said  Jane ;  "  no  ladies  are  coming,  and 
among  so  many  gentlemen  my  pre- 
sence might  be  awkward." 

"  By  'no  means,"  replied  the  hus- 
band. "  It  wouldn't  be  right,  Mi- 
Peeper,  for  my  wife  to  be  absent  from 
the  supper-table  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  It  is  to  see  her 
the  neighbours  are  coming." 

Js  this  MrPeeper  to  have  the  control 
of  all  my  actions  ?  thought  Jane. 
Who  can  he  be  ? 

She  took  another  glance  at  the  ob- 
ject of  her  thoughts,  but  caught  his 
eye  fixed  on  her  Avith  the  same  pene- 
trating brightness  as  before ;  and  she 
cast  her  looks  on  the  ground ;  and, 
whether  from  anger  or  fear,  she  felt 
her  cheeks  glowing  with  blushes. 

"  You  will  not  be  long  gone,  if  you 
please,"  he  said  to  Jane  as  she  retired 
to  change  her  dress. 

"  You  don't  seem  pleased  to  see  us, 
MrPeeper,"  said  Reginald,  when  Jane 
had  gone  to  her  room  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  very  tall  old  woman,  who 
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walked  before  her,  holding  out  a  tre- 
mendously long  candle,  as  if  it  were  a 
sword,  and  she  was  at  the  head  of  a 
military  procession. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Mr  Peeper;  "  I 
am  not  pleased  with  the  person  you 
have  brought  here.  You  have  gone 
too  far  from  home  for  a  wife.  None 
of  the  Belfronts  have  ever  married  out 
of  Yorkshire,  and  it  may  give  rise  to 
troubles." 

"I  am  very  sorry  my  wife's  rela- 
tions >would  not  allow  me  to  send  for 
you  to  perform  the  ceremony." 

"  It  is  a  bad  omen,"  said  the  old 
man;  " my  predecessors  have  married 
your  predecessors  without  a  break 
since  the  conquest.  It  bodes  no  good." 

"  I  trust  no  harm  will  happen,  and 
that  you  will  soon  forget  the  disap- 
pointment." 

"None  of  my  family  forget,  but  we 
will  not  talk  of  it."  So  saying,  he 
turned  away,  and  arranged  a  goodly 
array  of  bottles  on  the  sideboard.  Re- 
ginald sat  down  on  an  oak  chair  beside 
the  fire,  and  gazed  attentively  into  the 
log. 

In  the  mean  time,  Jane  had  followed 
her  gigantic  conductor  through  half  a 
mile  of  passages,  and  reached  a  small 
room  at  one  end  of  the  quadrangle, 
and  through  the  window  (of  which 
half  the  panes  were  broken,  as  if  on 
purpose)  she  caught  the  melodious 
murmur  of  a  rapid  river,  that  chafed 
against  the  foundation  walls  of  the 
castle.  On  looking  round,  the  pro- 
spect was  not  very  encouraging.  Tat- 
tered tapestries  hung  down  the  walls, 
and  waved  in  a  most  melancholy  and 
ghost-like  fashion  in  the  wind;  the 
floor  was  thinly  littered  over  with 
some  plaited  rushes,  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  carpet;  and  a  few  long  high- 
backed  oak  chairs  kept  guard  against 
the  wall.  The  fire  had  died  an  infant 
in  its  iron  cradle,  the  grate ;  and  the 
curtain  of  the  bed  waved  to  and  fro  in 
mournful  sympathy  with  the  tapestry 
round  the  room.  Jane  was  so  cold 
that  she  could  hardly  go  through  her 
toilette,  simple  as  it  was ;  but  having 
at  last  achieved  a  very  slight  altera- 
tion in  her  dress,  and  left  her  bonnet 
on  the  head  of  an  owl,  which  formed 
the  ornament  of  one  of  the  high-backed 
chairs,  she  endeavoured  to  retrace  her 
steps ;  and  after  a  few  pauses  and 
mistakes,  she  found  her  way  once 
more  into  the  hall. 
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The  guests  in  the  mean  time  were 
assembled,  arid  had  seated  themselves 
at  table.  On  Jane's  entrance  they  all 
rose,  and  on  being  respectively  named 
py  their  host,  bowed  with  cold  and 
stately  courtesy,  and  sat  down  again, 
The  four  strangers  seemed  all  of  the 
same  ages,  fifty  or  thereabouts — tall, 
hale,  and  dignified  in  their  manners. 
JSir  Bryan  de  Barrcilles  had  a  patch  on 
his  right  eye ;  Haskct  of  Norland  a  deep 
scai'  on  his  forehead,  that  cut  his  left 
eyebrow  into  two  parts,  and  gave  a  very 
extraordinary  expression  to  his  rigid 
countenance;  Maulcrer  of  Phascald 
had  the  general  effect  of  very  hand- 
some features,  marred  by  the  want  of 
his  nose  ;  not  that  there  was  actually 
no  nose,  but  that  it  did  not  occupy  the 
prominent  position  it  usually  holds  on 
the  human  face  divine,  but  was  in- 
serted deep  between  the  cheeks — in 
fact,  was  a  nose  not  set  on  after  the  fa- 
shion of  a  knocker,  but  a  fine  specimen 
of  basso-relievo,  indented  after  the 
manner  of  Socrates's  head  on  a  seal, 
and  would  probably  have  made  a  very 
fine  impression.  J)r  Howlet  was  per- 
fectly blind,  and  from  the  tone  in  which 
he  was  addressed  by  the  other  gentle- 
men, Jane  concluded  he  was  also  very 
nearly  deaf.  Besides  these,  there  were 
present  Mr  Peeper,  at  the  foot  of  the 
table  next  to  Reginald,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  him  a  thick  square-built  man, 
with  a  fine  hilarious  open  counte- 
nance, who  was  perhaps  of  too  low  a 
rank  to  be  introduced  to  the  lady  of 
the  castle, — no  other,  in  fact,  than  the 
redoubtable  Mr  Lutter,  of  whom  Jane 
had  heard  on  her  journey  home. 

After  the  serving  men,  with  some 
difficulty,  had  brought  in  the  supper, 
consisting  of  enormous  joints  of  meat, 
hot  and  cold,  and  deposited  on  the 
sideboard  vast  tankards  of  strong  ale 
and  other  potent  beverages,  Mr  Peeper 
rose,  and  folding  his  hands  across  his 
breast,  and  bending  forward  his  head 
with  every  appearance  of  devotion, 
muttered  some  words  evidently  in- 
tended to  represent  a  grace,  but  so  in- 
distinct that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  make  the  slightest  guess  at  their 
meaning,  whereupon  thay  all  fell  to 
with  prodigious  activity,  and  cut  and 
slashed  the  enormous  dishes  as  if  they 
had  been  famished  for  a  year.  Mr 
Lutter,  after  making  an  observation 
that  true  thankfulness  was  as  much 
shown  by  moderate  enjoyment  of  good 
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gifts  as  by  long  prayers  said  over  them, 
made  a  most  powerful  assault  on  Iho 
cold  sirloin,  and,  of  all  the  party,  was 
the  only  one  who  had  the  politeness 
to  send  a  helping  to  Jane.  She  was 
tired  and  hungry,  and  felt  really  ob- 
liged by  the  attention,  but  could 
scarcely  do  justice  to  the  viands  from 
surprise  at  the  conversation  of  the 
guests. 

"  Ho,  ho !"  said  Sir  Bryan  dc  Bar- 
reillcs,  "  I  once  knew  a  tiling— such  a 
thing  it  was  too — ho  !  ho  ! "  And 
partly  the  vividness  of  the  recollection, 
and  principally  an  enormous  mouthful 
of  be«f,  produced  a  long  fit  of  cough- 
ing— "  'twill  make  you  laugh,"  he  con- 
tinued— "  'twas  a  rare  feat— Ho  !  ho  ! 
—even  this  lady  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  it." 

Jane  bowed  in  expectation  of  an 
amusing  anecdote. 

"  One  of  my  tenants  was  going  to 
be  m  amed;  his  bride  was  a  very 
young  creature,  not  more  than  eigh- 
teen, and  on  the  wedding-day,  as  I 
always  was  ready  for  a  joke  in  those 
days — ah !  'tis  thirty  years  ago,  or 
more — I  asked  the  bridal  party  to  the 
Tower.  Ho!  ho!  such  laughing  we 
had  ! — Giles  Mallet  and  Robin  Hens- 
low  fought  with  redhot  brands  out  of 
the  fire,  till  I  thought  we  should  all 
have  died ;  and  Giles — the  cleverest 
fellow  and  the  wittiest,  ho  !  ho  ! — such 
a  fellow  was  Giles ! — he  took  np  the 
poker  instead  of  the  fir-log,  and 
watched  his  opportunity,  ho !  ho  ! — it 
was  redhot  too — a  good  stout  poker 
as  ever  you  saw — and  ran  it  clean 
through  his  cheek — you  heard  the 
tongue  fizz  !  as  it  licked  the  hot  iron 
—'twas  a  famous  play.  How  Robin 
roared,  to  be  sure,  and  coukln't  speak 
plain — ho  !  ho !  We'll,  the  games 
went  on  :  and  notliiug  would  please 
some  of  the  young  ones  but  we  should 
see  the  Oubliette.  'Twas  a  dark  hole 
where  my  forefathers  imprisoned  their 
refractory  vassals,  and  sad  stories  were 
told  about  it— how  that  voices  were 
heard  from  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
groans,'  and  sometimes  gory  heads 
were  seen  at  the  top  of  it,  looking 
up  to  the  skylight,  and  strug- 
gling to  escape,  but  ever  tumbling 
back  into  the  deep  dark  hole,  with 
screams  and  smothered  cries ;  a 
rare  place  for  a  man's  enemies — but  it 
had  not  been  used  for  many  years. 
"\Vcll — nothing  would  do,  but  when 
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we  were  all  merry  with  ale,  we  should 
all  go  and  see  the  Oubliette,  and  a  kiss 
of  the  bride  was  promised  to  the  one 
who  should  go  down  the  furthest. 
Now,  the  stone  steps  were  very  nar- 
row at  best ;  and  were  all  worn  away 
— and  that  was  the  best  of  it — all 
along  the  passages  we  went,  and  past 
the  dungeon  grating,  till  we  came  to 
the  open  mouth  of  the  Oubliette.  Ho  ! 
ho  !  how  you'll  laugh.  Down  a  step 
went  one — no  kiss  from  the  bride  for 
him — two  steps  went  another — some 
went  down  six  steps,  and  one  bold  fel- 
low went  down  so  far,  that  we  lost 
sight  of  him  in  the  darkness.  Then 
the  bridegroom,  a  stout  young  yeo- 
man— thought  it  shame  to  let  any  one 
beat  him  in  daring,  for  so  rich  a  prize 
as  a  kiss  from  the  rosy  lips  of  his 
bride,  and  down — down — he  went — 
step  after  step — till  finally,  far  down 
in  the  gloom,  we  heard  a  loud  scream 
— such  a  scream — ho  !  ho  !  I  can't  help 
laughing  yet  when  I  think  of  it — and  in 
a  minute  or  two,  whose  voice  should  we 
hear  but  Giles  Mallet's !  There  was 
Giles,  hollowing  and  roaring  for  us  to 
send  down  a  rope,  but  how  he  had  got 
down,  or  when  he  had  gone  down,  no- 
body knew.  However,  a  rope  was 
got,  and  merrily,  stoutly,  we  all  pull- 
ed, but  no  Giles  came  up.  Instead  of 
him,  we  drew  forth  the  bridegroom ! 
but  such  a  changed  man.  His  eyes 
were  fixed,  and  his  face  as  white  as 
silver — his  mouth  was  wide  open,  and 
his  great  tongue  went  lolling  about 
from  side  to  side — and  he  shook  his 
head,  and  mumbled  and  slavered — he 
was  struck  all  of  a  sudden  into  idiocy, 
and  knew  nobody;  not  even  his  bride. 
She  was  sinking  before  him,  but  he 
never  noticed  her,  but  went  moaning, 
and  muttering,  and  shaking  his  head. 
Ho !  ho !  'twas  the  comicalest  thing 
I  ever  saw.  And  when  Giles  came  up 
he  explained  it  all.  Giles  had  gone 
down  deeper  than  any  of  them,  and 
waited  for  the  others  on  a  ledge  in  the 
cavern  ;  and  just  when  the  bridegroom 
reached  it,  Giles  seized  him  by  the 
leg,  and  said — '  Your  soul  is  mine' — 
ho,  ho !  '  Your  SQU!  is  mine,'  said 
Giles — and  the  bridegroom  uttered 
only  the  loud,  long  scream  we  had  all 
heard,  and  stood  and  shook  and  trem- 
bled. 'Twas  a  rare  feat ;  and  if  you 
had  come  down  last  year" — he  added, 
turning  to  Jane — "  you  would  have 
seen  the  bridegroom  going  from  door 


to  door,  followed  by  all  the  boys  in 
the  village  —  he  never  recoyercd. 
There  he  went,  shake,  shaking  his 
head  —  and  gape  gaping  with  his 
mouth.  'Twas  good  sport  to  teaze 
him.  I'.ve  set  my  dogs  on  him  my- 
self, but  he  never  took  the  least  notice. 
'Twas  a  good  trick — I  never  knew  a 
bettter." 

"  And  the  bride  ?"  enquired  Jane. 

"  Oh,  she  died  in  a  week  or  two 
after  the  adventure !  A  silly  hussy — I 
wished  to  marry  her,  by  the  left 
hand,  to  my  forester,  but  she  kept  on 
moping  and  looking  at  the  idiotical 
bridegroom,  and  died — a  poor  fool." 

"  Ah !  we've  grown  dull  since  those 
merry  times,"  said  Hasket  of  Norland, 
looking  round  the  empty  hall,  and 
then  towards  Reginald,  as  if  reproach- 
ing him  with  the  absence  of  the  an- 
cient jovialty.  "  There  were  three 
men  killed  at  my  marriage — in  fair 
give  and  take  fight— in  the  hall,  at  the 
wedding  supper.  There  is  the  mark 
of  blood  on  the  oak  floor  yet." 

"  I  lost  my  eye  at  the  celebration 
of  a  christening,"  said  Sir  Bryan  de 
Barreilles.  "  My  uncle  of  Malmescott 
pushed  it  in  with  the  handle  of  his 
dagger." 

"  I  got  this  wound  on  my  forehead 
at  a  feast  after  a  funeral,"  said  Hasket 
of  Norland.  "  I  quarreled  with  Mor- 
ley  Poyntz,  and  he  cut  my  eyebrow 
with  an  axe.  'Twas  a  merry  party  in 
spite  of  that." 

"  The  Parson  of  Pynsent  jumped 
on  my  face  at  a  festival  in  honour  of 
the  birth  of  Sir  Ranulph  Berlingcourt's 
heir,"  said  Maulerer  of  Phascald.  "  I 
had  been  knocked  on  the  floor  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Warleileigh,  and  the 
Parson  of  Pynsent  trode  on  my  nose. 
He  was  the  biggest  man  in  Yorkshire, 
and  squeezed  my  nose  out  of  sight — a 
rare  jovial  companion  was  the  Parson 
of  Pynsent,  and  many  is  the  joke  we 
have  had  about  the  weight  of  his  foot. 
Ah !  we  have  no  fun  now — no  fighting, 
no  grinning  through  a  horse-collar,  no 
roasting  before  a  fire,  no  singing" 

"  Yes,"  said  Reginald,  "  we  have 
Phil  Lorimer." 

"  Let  him  come — let  us  hear  him," 
said  some  of  the  party. 

"  I  hate  songs,"  said  Dr  Howlet ; 
"  and  think  all  ballads  should  be1 
burned." 

"  And  the  writers  of  them,  too," 
added  Mr  Peeper,  with  a  ficix'e  glance 
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towards    the    fireplace,  from    which 
Phil  Lorimer  emerged. 

"  Oh  no !  I  think  songs  an  innocent 
diversion,"  said  Mr  Lutter,  "  and 
softening  to  the  heart.  Sit  near  me, 
Mr  Lorimer." 

"  Make  a  face,  Phil,"  cried  the 
knight ;  "  I  would  rather  see  a  grin 
than  hear  your  ballad." 

"  Jump,  Phil,"  said  Hasket  of 
Norland,  applying  his  fork  to  Phil's 
leg  as  he  passed,  "  you  are  a  better 
morris-dancer  than  a  poet." 

Phil,  who  was  imperturbably  good- 
natured,  did  as  he  was  told.  He  open- 
ed his  mouth  to  a  preternatural  size, 
turned  one  eye  to  the  ceiling,  and  the 
other  down  to  the  floor,  till  Sir  Bryan 
was  in  ecstasies  at  his  achievement. 
He  then  sprang  to  an  incredible  height 
in  the  air,  and  danced  once  or  twice 
through  the  hall,  throwing  himself  into 
the  most  grotesque  attitudes  imagi- 
nable, and  the  table  was  nearly  shaken 
in  pieces  by  the  thumpings  with  which 
the  party  showed  their  satisfaction. 

"  Now  then,  Phil;  here's  a  cup  of 
sherry-wine — drink  it,  boy,  and  sing 
a  sweet  song  to  the  lady,"  said  Regi- 
nald. 

"  Songs  are  an  invention  of  the 
devil,"  said  Mr  Peeper. 

"  Unless  when  they  are  sung 
through  the  nose,"  said  Mr  Lutter, 
with  a  sneer. 

"  You  approve  of  songs,  then?"  in- 
quired Mr  Peeper,  with  a  fierce  look. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr  Lutter, 
"  when  their  subject  is  good,  and  the 
language  modest." 

"  Then  you  are  an  atheist,"  retort- 
ed Mr  Peeper. 

"  What  has  a  ballad  to  do  with 
atheism  ?  "  enquired  Mr  Lutter,  look- 
ing angry. 

u  You  approve  of  wicked  songs,  and 
therefore  are  an  atheist." 

"  A  man  is  more  like  an  atheist," 
retorted  Mr  Lutter,  "  who  is  ungrate- 
ful to  God  for  the  gift  of  song,  and 
shuts  up  the  sweetest  avenue  by  which 
the  spirit  approaches  its  Creator.  I 
admire  poetry,  and  respect  poets." 

"  Any  one  who  holds  such  diabolic 
doctrines  is  not  fit  to  remain  in  Bel- 
front  Castle." 

"  Nay,"  replied  Mr  Lutter,  "  Bel- 
front  Castle  would  be  infinitely  im- 
proved if  such  doctrines  were  adopted 
in  it," 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Reginald,  "you 
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are  both  learned  men ;  and  I  know 
nothing  about  the  questions  you  dis- 
cuss." 

"  Your  lady  shall  judge  between 
us,"  said  Mr  Lutter. 

"  She  shall  not,"  said  Mr  Peeper ; 
"  I  am  the  sole  judge  in  matters  of 
the  kind." 

"  Let  us  hear  Phil's  song  in  the 
mean  time,"  said  Reginald.  "  Come, 
Lorimer." 

"  What  shall  it  be  ?"  said  Phil. 

"  Something  comic,"  said  Sir  Bryan. 

"  Something  bloody,"  said  Hasket 
of  Norland. 

"  Something  loving,"  said  Maulerer 
of  Phascald. 

"  Will  the  lady  decide  for  us?" 
said  Phil,  with  a  smile.  "  Will  you 
have  the  '  Silver  Scarf,'  madam ;  or 
'  the.  Knight  and  the  Soldan  of  Bag- 
dad ? '  They  are  both  done  into  my 
poor  English  from  the  troubadours  of 
Almeigne." 

The  lady  fixed,  at  haphazard,  on 
"  the  Knight  and  the  Soldan  of  Bag- 
dad ; "  and  Phil  prepared  to  obey  her 
commands.  He  took  a  small  harp  in 
his  hand,  and  sate  down  in  the  vacant 
chair  next  to  Sir  Bryan  de  Barreillcs. 
The  rest  of  the  company  composed 
themselves  to  listen ;  and,  after  a 
short  prelude,  Lorimer,  in  a  fine  manly 
voice,  began — 

"  Oh, brightly  bloom'd  the  orange  flow'r, 

And  fair  the  roses  round ; 
And  the  fountain,  in  its  marble  bed, 

Leapt  up  with  happy  sound ; 
And  stately,  stately  was  the  hall, 

And  rich  the  feast  outspread ; 
But  the  Soldan  of  Bagdad  sigh'd  full 
sore, 

And  never  a  word  he  said. 
Never  a  word  the  Soldan  said, 

But  many  a  tear  let  fall ; 
He  had  tried  all  the  joys  that  life  could 
give, 

And  was  weary  of  them  all. 
The  Soldan  lift  up  his  heavy  eye — 

And  to  that  garden  fair, 
A  stranger  enter 'd  with  harp  in  hand, 

And  with  a  winsome  air ; 
Long  locks  of  yellow  molten  gold 

Hung  over  his  cheek  so  brown, 
And  a  red  mantle  of  Venice  silk 

Fell  from  his  shoulders  down. 
A  weary  wanderer  he  did  seem, 

Come  from  a  distant  land  ; 
And    over    the    harpstrings,    thought- 
fully, 

He  moveth  his  cunning  hand. 
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He  opes  his  lips,  and  he  poureth  forth 
Such  a  sweet  stream  of  sound, 

That  the  Soldan's  heart  leaps  up  in  his 

breast, 
And  his  eye  he  casts  around. 

'  Was  never  a  voice/  the  Soldan  said, 

*  So  sweet — nor  so  blest  a  song  ; — 
Sing  on,  kind  minstrel,'  the  Soldan  said, 

*  I  have  been  sad  too  long.' 

The  minstrel  sang,  and  soft  and  sweet 

The  Soldan's  tears  fell  free  ; 
'  Oh,  tell  me,  thou  minstrel  dear,'  he 
said, 

1  What  boon  shall  I  give  to  thee  ? 
Oh,  stay  with  me  but  a  year  and  a  day, 

And  sing  sweet  songs  to  me ; 
And  whatever  the  boon,  by  Allah,    I 
swear, 

I  will  freely  give  it  to  thee.' 
The  minstrel  stay'd  a  year  and  a  day, 

And  the  Soldan  loved  him  well ; 
'  Now,  what  is  the  boon  thou  askest  of 
me — 

I  prithee,  dear  minstrel,  tell.' 
'  A   Christian   knight   in   thy   dungeon 
pines, 

And  his  hope  is  nearly  o'er ; 
His  freedom  is  the  boon  I  ask — 

Oh,  open  his  prison  door  ! ' 
The  minstrel  went — and  no  more  was 
seen ; 

And  the  Christian  knight,  set  free, 
Found  a   stately  ship,   that  bore   him 
safe 

Home  to  his  own  countrie. 
And  his  lady  met  him  at  the  gate, 

His  lady  fair  and  young ; 
And  with  a  scream  of  pride  and  joy, 

She  in  his  bosom  hung. 
Oh,  glad,  glad  was  the  Christian  knight, 

And  glad  was  his  lady  fair, 
And  her  pale  cheek  flush'd  as  he  cast 
aside 

The  locks  of  her  raven  hair, 
And  kiss'd  her  brow,  and  told  the  tale 

Of  his  dungeon,  deep  and  strong  ; 
And  of  the  minstrel,  too,  he  told, 

And  of  the  power  of  song. 
And  they  blest  the  minstrel,  and  blest 
his  song, 

And  soon  the  feast  was  dight ; 
And  prince  and  noble  crowded  in, 

To  welcome  home  the  knight. 
And   when    the    brimming    cup    went 
round, 

Spoke  out  an  evil  tongue, 
And  blamed  {hat  lady  to  her  lord, 

That  lady  fair  and  young  ; 
And  told,  with  many  a  bitter  sneer, 

How  that,  for  many  a  day, 
When  he  was  prison'd  in  Paynim  land, 

That  dame  was  far  away, 
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And  none  knew  where;  but  all  could 

guess- 
Up  rose  the  knight,  and  kept 
His  hand  close  clutch'd  on  his  dagger  heft, 

And  down  the  hall  he  stept ; 
And  onwards  with  the  dagger  bared, 

He  rush'd  to  the  lady's  bower — 
f  Thou  hast  been  false,  and   left  thy 
home — 

Thou  diest  this  very  hour  ! ' 
(  Oh  !  it  is  true,  I  left  my  home  ; 

But  yet,  before  I  die, 
Oh !   look    not    on    me   with   face    so 
changed, 

Nor  with  so  fierce  an  eye  ! 
Oh  !  let  me,  but  for  a  minute's  space, 

Into  my  chamber  hie ; 
Qne  prayer  I  would  say  for  thee  and 
me — 

One  prayer — before  I  die  ! ' 
She  left  the  bower ;  and  as  he  stept 

To  and  fro  in  ireful  mood, 
A  stranger  from  the  chamber  came, 

And  close  beside  him  stood. 
Long  locks  of  yellow  molten  gold 

Hung  over  his  cheek  so  brown, 
And  a  red  mantle  of  Venice  silk, 

Fell  from  his  shoulder,  down. 
Dark  frown'd  the  knight — <  Vile  churl ! ' 
he  said ; 

But  ere  he  utter'd  more, 
The  stranger  let  the  mantle  fall 

Unclasp'd  upon  the  floor, — 
And  off  he  cast  the  yellow  locks — 

And,  lo !  the  lady  fair, 
Blushing  and  casting  from  her  cheek 

Her  glossy  raven  hair  ! 
Down  fell  the  dagger ;  down  the  knight 

Sank  kneeling  and  opprest ; 
And  the  lady  oped  her  snow  white  arms, 

And  wept  upon  his  breast ! " 

"  A  foul  song! — a  wanton  woman ! " 
— exclaimed  Sir  Biyari  de  Barreilles 
— "  he  should  have  stabbed  her  for 
living  so  long  with  a  Jew  villain  like 
the  Soldan  of  Bagdad." 

"Was  the  villain  a  Jew?"  en- 
quired Dr  Howlet,  who  had  caught 
the  word.  "  I  did  not  know  Bagdad 
was  in  Jewry.  Is  a  heathen  the  same 
as  a  Jew,  Mr  Peeper?" 

The'  gentleman  thus  appealed  to, 
coughed  as  if  to  clear  his  throat,  and. 
though  lie  usually  spoke  with  the  ut- 
most clearness,  lie  mumbled  and  mut- 
tered in  the  same  unintelligible  man- 
ner as  he  had  done  when  he  was  say- 
ing grace  ;  and  it  was  a  very  peculiar 
habit  of  the  learned  individual,  when- 
ever lie  was  applied  to  for  an  expla- 
nation, to  betake  himself  to  a  mode  of 
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speech  that  would  have  puzzled  a  far 
•wiser  head  than  Drllowlet's,  to  make 
head  or  tail  of  it. 

Dr  Howlet,  however,  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  infor- 
mation ;  and  by  the  indignant  manner 
in  which  he  struck  his  long  gold-head- 
ed ebony  Avalking-stick  on  the  floor, 
seemed  entirely  to  agree  with  the 
worthy  knight  in  his  estimate  of  the 
heroine  of  Phil  Lorimer's  ballad. 

"  I  like  the  ballad  about  the  joust- 
ing of  Romulus  the  bold  Roman,  with 
Judas  Maccabajus  in  the  Camp  at  As- 
calon  far  better,"  said  Hasket  of 
Norland.  "  Sing  it,  Phil." 

u  No,  no,"  cried  Maulerer,  who 
was  far  gone  in  intoxication.  "  Sing 
us  the  song  of  the  Feasting  at  Glas- 
tou,  when  Eneas  the  Trojan  married 
Arthur's  daughter. — Sing  the  song, 
sirrah,  this  moment,  or  Pll  cut  your 
tongue  in  two,  to  make  your  note  the 
sweeter. — Sing." 

Thus  adjured,  Phil  once  more  be- 
gan : — 

"  There  was  feasting  high  and  revelry 

In  Glaston's  lofty  hall ; 
And  loud   was  the  sound,  as  the  cup 
went  round, 

Of  joyous  whoop  and  call; 
And  Arthur  the  king,  in  that  noble  ring, 

Was  the  merriest  of  them  all. 
No   thought,  no   care,  found  entrance 
there, 

But  beauty's  smiles  were  won  ; 
No  sour  Jack  Priest  to  spoil  the  feast" — 

"Ha! "cried  Howlet,  interrupting 
Mr  Lorimer,  in  a  tremendous  passion, 
"what  says  the  varlet?  He  is  a 
heathen  Turk,  and  no  Christian.  How 
dares  he  talk  so  of  the  church  ?  "  The 
old  man  rose  as  he  spoke,  and,  sud- 
denly catching  hold  of  the  enormous 
ebony  walking-stick,  which  generally 
reposed  at  the  side  of  his  chair,  he 
aimed  a  blow  with  all  his  force  at  the 
unfortunate  songster;  but,  being  blind, 
and  not  calculating  his  distance,  his 
staff  fell  with  tremendous  effect  on  the 
left  eye  of  Sir  Bryan  de  Barreilles. 

"Is  it  so?"  cried  the  Knight,  stun- 
ned; but  resisting  the  tendency  to 
prostration  produced  by  the  stroke, 
and  flinging  a  large  silver  flagon 
across  the  table,  which  missed  Dr 
Howlet,  and  made  a  deep  indentation 
in  the  skull  of  Maulerer  of  Phascald — 
"Now,  then!" 

Hasket  of  Norland  attempted  to 


hold  Sir  Bryan,  and  prevent  his  fol- 
lowing up  his  attack ;  and  Mr  Mau- 
lerer recovered  sufficiently  to  fling  the 
heavy  candlestick  at  his  assailant ; 
the  branches  of  which  hit  the  cheek 
of  Hasket,  while  the  massive  bottom 
ejected  the  three  front  teeth  of  Sir 
Bryan. 

There  was  now  no  possibility  of 
preventing  the  quarrel ;  and  while  the 
four  strangers  were  pounding  each 
other  with  whatever  weapons  came 
first  to  hand,  and  Mr  Peeper  crept 
under  the  table  for  safety,  and  Regi- 
nald essayed  to  talk  them  into  reason, 
Mr  Lutter  politely  handed  Jane  to  the 
door  of  the  hall. 

"  Permit  me,  madam,  to  rescue  you 
from  this  dreadful  scene." 

"Is  it  thus  always  ? "  enquired 
Jane,  nearly  weeping  with  fright. 

"  There  are  many  things  that  may 
be  improved  in  the  castle,"  said  Mr 
Lutter.  "I  have  seen  the  necessity  of 
an  alteration  for  a  long  time,  ancl,  if 
you  will  favour  me  with  your  assis- 
tance, much  may  be  done." 

"  Oh !  I  will  help  you  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  power." 

"We  must  upset  the  influence  of 
Mr  Peeper,"  said  Mr  Lutter.  "  May 
I  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  to-mor- 
row ?  " 

A  month  had  passed  since  Jane's 
arrival  at  Belfront  Castle,  and  she  had 
-had  many  private  and  confidential  con- 
versations with  Mr  Lutter.  The  omi- 
nous efyes  of  Mr  Peeper  grew  fiercer 
and  fiercer,  and  she  many  times  thought 
of  coming  to  an  open  rupture  with  him 
at  once ;  but  was  deterred  from  doing 
so,  by  not  yet  having  ascertained  whe- 
ther her  influence  over  Reginald  was 
sufficiently  established  to  stand  a  con- 
test with  the  authority  of  his  ancient 
friend.  SJie  could  not  understand  how 
her  husband  could  have  remained  hood- 
winked so  long ;  or  how  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  despotic  proceedings  of 
his  former  tutor,  who  persisted  in  as- 
suming the  same  airs  of  authority  over 
him,  as  he -had  exercised  when  he  was 
a  child.  Such,  however,  was  evident- 
ly the  case  ;  and  Reginald  had  never 
entertained  a  thought  of  rescuing  him- 
self from  the  thraldom  in  which  he 
had  grown  up.  A  look  from  Mr  Peep- 
er ;  a  solemn  statement  from  him, 
that  such  and  such  things  had  never 
been  heard  of  before  in  Belfront ;  and, 
above  all,  the  use  of  the  muttered  and 
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unintelligible  jargon  to  which  Mr  Peep- 
er betook  himself  in  matters  of  weight 
and  difficulty,  were  quite  sufficient : 
Reginald  immediately  gave  up  his 
own  judgment,  and  felt  in  fact  rather 
ashamed  of  himself  for  having  hinted 
that  he  had  a  judgment  at  all.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Mr  Lutter  had  a 
very  difficult  part  to  play ;  and  all  that 
Jane  could  do,  was  to  second  him 
whenever  she  had  the  opportunity. 
One  clay,  in  the  lovely  month  of  April, 
Phil  Lorimer  sat  on  a  sunny  part  of 
the  enormous  wall  that  guarded  the 
castle,  and  leaning  his  back  against 
one  of  the  little  square  towers  that 
rose  at  intervals  in  the  circuit  of  the 
fortifications,  sang  song  after  song,  as 
if  for  the  edification  of  a  number  of 
crows  that  were  perched  on  the  trees 
on  the  other  side  of  the  moat.  The 
audience  were  grossly  inattentive,  and 
paid  no  respect  whatever  to  the  per- 
former, who  still  continued  his  exer- 
tions, as  highly  satisfied  as  if  he  were 
applauded  by  boxes,  pit,  and  gallery 
of  a  crowded  theatre : — Among  others, 
he  sang  the  ballad  of  the  "  Silver 
Scarf." 

"  It  was  a  King's  fair  daughter, 

With  eyes  of  deepest  blue, 
She  wove  a  scarf  of  silver 

The  whole  long  summer  through — 
"  A  stately  chair  she  sat  on 

Before  the  castle  door, 
And  ever  in  the  calm  moonlight 

She  work'd  it  o'er  and  o'er.    , 

"  And  many  a  knight  and  noble 

Went  daily  out  and  in, 
And  each  one  marvell'd  in  his  heart 

Which  the  fair  scarf  might  win. 

"  She  took  no  heed  of  questions, 

From  her  work  ne'er  raised  her  head, 

And  on  the  snow-white  border 

Sew'd  her  name  in  blackest  thread. 

"  Then  came  a  tempest  roaring, 

From  the  high  hills  it  came, 
And  bore  the  scarf  far  out  to  sea 

From  forth  its  fragile  frame  : 

"  The  maiden  sate  unstartled, 

As  if  it  must  be  so — 
She  stood  up  from  her  stately  chair, 

And  to  her  bower  did  go. 

"  She  took  from  forth  her  wardrobe 

Her  dress  of  mourning  hue — 
Whoever  for  a  scarf  before 

Such  weight  of  sorrow  knew  ? 

"  In  robes  of  deepest  mourning, 
Three  nights  and  days  she  sate  ; 
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On  the  third  night,  the  warder's  horn 
Was  sounded  at  the  gate — 

"  A  messenger  stands  at  the  door, 

And  sad  news  bring  eth  he  ; 
The  king  and  all  his  gallant  ships 

Are  wreck'd  upon  the  sea. 

"  And  now  the  tide  is  rising, 

And  casts  upon  the  shore 
Full  many  a  gallant  hero's  corse, 

And  many  a  golden  store. 

"  Then  up  rose  the  king's  daughter, 

Drew  to  her  window  near; 
'  What  is  it  glitters  on  thine  arm, 

In  the  moonlight  so  clear  ? ' 

" '  It  is  a  scarf  of  silver, 

I  brought  it  from  the  strand ; 

I  took  it  from  the  closed  grasp 
Of  a  strong  warrior's  hand.' 

"  That  feat  thou  ne'er  shouldst  boast  of 

If  but  alive  were  he  ; 
Go  take  him  back  thy  trophy 

To  the  blue  rolling  sea. 

"  And  when  that  knight  you've  buried, 
The  scarf  his  grave  shall  grace ; 

And  next  to  where  you've  laid  him, 
Oh,  leave  a  vacant  place  !  " 

"  Here,  you  cursed  old  piper !  leave 
off  frightening  the  crows,  and  open 
the  gate  this  moment.  Who  the  devil, 
do  you  think,  is  to  burst  a  bloodvessel 
by  hollowing  here  all  day  ?  " 

Mr  Lorimer,  though  used  to  con- 
siderable indignities,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  had  still  a  little  of  the  be- 
coming poetical  pride  about  him,  and 
looked  rather  angrily  over  the  wall. 
"Nobody  wishes  you  to  break  blood- 
vessels, or  have  their  own  ears  dis- 
turbed by  your  screaming,"  he  said. 
"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  To  get  into  your  infernal  house, 
to  be  sure.  Where  did  you  get  such 
unchristian  roads  ?  My  bones  are  sore 
with  the  jolting.  Send  somebody  to 
open  the  gate." 

"  The  drawbridge  is  up,  and  Mi- 
Peeper  must  have  his  twopence." 

"Who  the  devil  is  Mr  Peeper?" 
said  the  stranger.  "  I  sha'n't  give  him 
a  fraction.  Who  made  the  draw- 
bridge his  ?  Is  Mr  Belfront  at  home?  " 

"  Yes,  he  is  in  Mr  Peeper's  study." 

"  And  Mrs  Belfront  ?  " 

"  Pickling  cod.  It  is  Mr  Peeper's 
favourite  dish ;  so  we  all  live  on  it 
sometimes  for  weeks  together." 

"  With  such  a  trout-stream  at  your 
door  ?  He'll  be  a  cleverer  fellow  than 
I  think  him  if  he  gets  me  to  eat 
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his  salted  carrion.  Open  the  door,  I 
say,  or  you'll  have  the  worst  of  it 
when  my  stick  gets  near  your  head. 
Tell  Mrs  Belfront  her  uncle  is  here — 
her  uncle  Samson." 

Phil  Lorimer  saw  no  great  resem- 
blance to  the  Jewish  Hercules  in  the 
little,  dapper,  bustling-mannered  man 
in  a  blue  coat  with  bright  brass  but- 
tons, pepper-and-salt  knee-breeches, 
and  long  gaiters,  who  thus  proclaimed 
his  relationship  to  the  lady  of  the 
castle.  He  hurried  down  from  the  wall 
to  make  the  required  announcement. 

"  My  uncle  Samson,  the  manufac- 
turer, from  Leeds!  Oh,  let  him  in, 
by  all  means ! "  exclaimed  Jane ;  "he 
was  always  so  kind  to  me  when  I  was 
a  child!" 

"  He  can't  get  in,  madam,  unless 
Mr  Peeper  orders  the  drawbridge  to 
be  lowered ;  and  he  is  now  busy  with 
Mr  Belfront." 

"  Go  for  Mr  Lutter ;  he  will  be 
glad  to  hear  of  uncle  Samson's  arri- 
val." 

Mr  Lorimer  discovered  Mr  Lutter 
comfortably  regaling  himself  in  the 
buttery ;  but  on  hearing  in  what  re- 
spect his  services  were  required,  he 
left  unfinished  a  huge  tankard  of  ale, 
with  which  he  was  washing  down  an 
enormous  quantity  of  bread  and  cheese, 
and  proceeded  to  the  moat. 

"  Don't  disturb  Mr  Peeper,"  he 
said,  "but  help  me  to  launch  the 
little  punt." 

By  dint  of  a  little  labour,  the  small 
vessel  was  got  into  the  water,  and 
Mr  Lutter,  taking  a  scull  in  his  hand, 
paddled  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
embarked  the  gentleman  in  the  blue 
coat.  Paddling  towards  an  undefend- 
ed part  of  the  castle,  he  taught  him 
how  to  clamber  up  the  wall ;  and  Mr 
Samson,  wiping  the  stains  of  his 
climbing  from  the  knees  of  his  nether 
habiliments,  looked  round  the  castle- 
yard.  "Well!  who'd  have  thought 
that  such  a  monstrous  strong-looking 
place  should  be  stormed  by  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman  in  a  punt ! " 

"  You've  a  friend  in  the  garrison, 
you'll  remember,  sir,  and  the  battle- 
ments have  never  been  repaired." 

"  They  ain't  worth  repairing.  It's 
a  reg'lar  waste  of  building  materials 
to  make  such  thick  walls  and  pin- 
nacles. Blowed,  if  them  stones 
wouldn't  build  a  mill ;  and  a  precious 


water-power,  too,"  he  added,  as  he 
saw  the  river  sparkling  downward  at 
the  northern  side.  "  Oho  !  I  must 
have  a  talk  with  Jane.  Will  you 
take  me  to  Mrs  Belfront  ?  I  haven't 
seen  her  for  five  years.  She  must  be 
much  changed  since  then,  and  I  must 
prepare  her  for  the  arrival  of  her  cou- 
sins." 

Jane  was  sitting  in  the  great  hall, 
feeling  disconsolate  enough.     Often, 
in  her  father's  comfortable  parlour, 
she  had  read  accounts  of  baronial  re- 
sidences of  the  olden  time  ;  and  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  she  had  felt  in 
becoming  Mrs  Belfront,  was  to  be  the 
possessor  of  a  real  bona  fide  castle 
that  had  been  actually  a  fortress  in 
the  days  of  knighthood.      She  had 
studied  long  ago  the  adventures  of 
high-born  dames  and  stately  nobles, 
till  she  was  nearly  as  far  gone  in  ro- 
mance as  Don  Quixote ;  and  many 
questions  she  had  asked  about  Bel- 
front,  and  donjon-towers,  and  keeps, 
and  tiltyards,  and  laboured  very  hard 
to  acquire  a  correct  idea  of  the  mode 
of  life  and  manners  of  the  days  of 
chivalry.     Her  imagination,  we  have 
seen,  was  too  lively  to  be  restrained 
by  the  more  matter-of-fact  nature  of 
her  husband ;  and  she  now  felt  with 
great  bitterness  the  difference  between 
presiding  at  a  tournament,  or  being 
present  at  the  Vow  of  the  Peacock, 
and  the  slavish  submission  in  which 
she,  with  the  whole  household,  was 
held  by  Mr  Peeper.     Deeply  she  now 
regretted  the  feelings  of  superiority 
she  had  experienced  over  her  own 
relations  by  her  marriage  into  such  an 
ancient  race  as  the  Belfronts.     She 
felt  ashamed  of  the  contempt  she  had 
felt  for  the  industrious  founders  of  her 
own  family's  wealth,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment would  have  preferred  the  blue 
coat  and  brass  buttons  of  her  uncle 
Samson,  to  all  the  escutcheons  and 
shields  of  the  Norman  conquest ;  and 
at  that  moment,  luckily,  the  identical 
coat  and  buttons  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

"Well,  niece,   here's  a  go!"  ex- 
claimed the  angry  uncle.     "  Is  this  a 
way  to  'receive  a  near  relation  after 
such  a  journey '?" 
"Oh,  uncle!" 

"Why,  did  ye  never  hear  tell  of 
such  a  place  as  Kidderminster? — have 
you  no  carpets  ?" 
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"Mr  Belfront  says  there  were  no 
carpets  in  his  ancestors'  time" 

"  And  no  railroads,  nor  postchaises, 
nor  books,  nor  nothing ;  and  is  that 
any  reason  why  we  shouldn't  have 
lots  of  every  thing  now?  By  dad, 
before  I've  been  here  a  week  I'll  have 
a  reg'lar  French  Revolution !  No 
Bastille !  says  I ;  let's  have  a  Turkey 
carpet,  and  a  telescope  dining-table, 
good  roads,  and  no  infernal  punts — 
and,  above  all,  let's  get  quit  of  the 
villain  Peeper." 

"  Oh  !  if  Reginald  would  only  con- 
sent ! " 

"  Why  not  ?  by  dad,  I'll  make  his 
fortune.  I'll  give  him  a  thousand  a- 
year  for  the  water-power  that's  now 
all  thrown  away.  I'll  have  a  nice 
village  built  down  in  the  valley.  I'll 
get  him  two  guineas  an  acre  for  his 
land  that's  now  lying  waste.  I'll 
dig  for  coal.  We'll  build  a  nice 
comfortable  house,  and  leave  this  old 
ruin  to  the  crows." 

"  And  the  neighbours,  uncle  Sam- 
son ?  " 

"  Why,  we'll  build  a  church,  and 
the  parson  will  be  a  good  companion. 
When  the  roads  are  made,  you'll  give 
a  jolly  dinner  once  a- week  to  every 
squire  within  ten  miles.  You'll  have 
a  book  club.  You'll  help  in  the  Sun- 
day school.  You'll  go  to  the  county 
balls.  Your  husband  will  join  the 
agricultural  society,  and  act  as  a 
magistrate.  He'll  subscribe  to  the 
hounds.  He'll  attend  to  the  registra- 
tions. He'll  have  shooting-parties  in 
September.  And  as  to  any  old-world, 
wretched  talks  about  chivalry  and  an- 
tiquity, we'll  show  him  that  there 
never  was  a  time  like  the  present — 
commerce,  land,  property,  and  intel- 
ligence, all  in  the  very  best  condition. 
We'll  make  Lutter  superintendent  of 
the  whole  estate,  and  send  old  Peeper 
about  his  business.  And  in  all  this 
you  must  help  ;  for  there's  nothing  to 
be  done  without  the  help  of  the  ladies : 
so  give  me  your  hand,  dear  niece,  and 
don't  cry." 

"  It  would  make  me  so  happy  !  I 
would  never  look  into  Amadis  de 
Gaul  again ! " 

"  Hang  Amadis  de  Gall  and  Amadi 


de  Spurzheim,  too !  Where  is  your 
husband  ?  " 

"  I  seldom  see  him  now.  He  is 
always  in  the  oratory  with  Mr 
Peeper." 

"  The  deuce  he  is  !"  said  the  uncle. 
"  And  how  do  you  get  on  in  other  re- 
spects ?  Are  you  comfortable — happy 
• — contented?"  Jane  told  him  all  she 
hiid  encountered  since  she  had  come 
to  the  castle,  and  the  uncle  seemed 
thunderstruck  at  the  recital. 

"  Well !  bold  measures  are  always 
the  best,"  he  said  at  last ;  "  I'll  kick 
Peeper  into  the  moat ! "  and  before 
his  niece  could  interfere,  the  uncle 
had  rushed  across  the  quadrangle, 
guided,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  by  Mr  Lut- 
ter, and,  grasping  the  venerable  Peep- 
er, whom  he  met  near  the  drawbridge, 
he  dragged  him  towards  the  water. 

Jane  ran  to  get  assistance  for  the  un- 
fortunate victim  ;  and  crying  "  Help  ! 
help  !"  as  she  saw  the  wretched  man 
forced  over  the  walls,  she  looked  in  a 
state  of  distraction  towards  her  hus- 
band. "  Dear  Jane,"  said  that  indi- 
vidual, smiling  blandly,  "  I  told  you 
you  had  overtired  yourself  with  walk- 
ing." Jane  gazed  round  ;  there  was 
Reginald  sitting  beside  her,  with  her 
head  reclining  on  his  shoulder,  at  the 
open  window  of  the  inn  in  Wales. 
The  vale  of  Cwmcwyllchly  was  spread 
in  a  beautiful  landscape  belowl  They 
were  still  on  their  wedding  tour. 

"  You  have  been  asleep,  Jane," 
said  Reginald. 

"  And  have  had  such  dreadful 
dreams.  Oh,  Reginald  !  I  have  had 
such  visions  of  horrid  things  and 
people.  I  shall  never  be  romantic 
again  about  chivalry.  Such  coarse- 
ness ! — such  slavery  ! — such  igno- 
rance !  Ah,  how  happy  we  ought  to 
be  that  we  are  born  in  a  civilized 
time,  with  no  Mr  Peepers  for  father 
confessors,  nor  fighting  with  firebrands 
for  amusement ! " 

"  You  have  been  reading  Hallam's 
Middle  Ages — a  present  from  your 
uncle  Samson— till  you  have  become 
a  right-down  Utilitarian.  Come,  let 
us  ring  for  tea  ;  and  to-morrow  we 
must  start  for  Yorkshire !  The  Quar- 
ter-sessions are  coming  on. 
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DUMAS  IN  HIS  CUHRICLE. 


WE  left  M.  Dumas  at  Marseilles  : 
we  find  him  again  at  Naples.  Three 
volumes  are  the  result  of  his  visit  to 
the  last  named  city — volumes  in  which 
he  manages  to  put  a  little  of  every 
thing,  and  a  good  deal  of  some  things. 
Antiquarian,  historian,  virtuoso,  no- 
velist, he  touches  upon  all  subjects, 
flying  from  one  to  the  other  with  a 
lightness  and  a  facility  of  transition 
peculiarly  his  own,  and  peculiarly 
agreeable.  English  travellers  and 
Italian  composers,  St  Januarius  and 
the  opera,  Masanicllo  and  the  getta- 
tura,  Pompeii,  princes,  police  spies, 
Vesuvius,  all  have  their  turn — M. 
Dumas,  with  his  usual  tact,  merely 
glancing  at  those  subjects  which  are 
known  and  written  about  by  every 
tourist,  but  giving  himself  full  scope 
when  he  gets  oft'  the  beaten  track. 
His  book  is  literally  crammed  with 
tales  and  anecdotes,  to  such  a  degree 
indeed,  and  most  of  them  so  good, 
that  our  principal  difficulty  in  com- 
mencing a  notice  of  it,  is  to  know 
where  to  pick  and  choose  our  ex- 
tracts ;  Tembarras  des  richesses,  in 
short.  The  best  way  will  probably 
be  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  go 
as  far  as  our  limits  allow  us,  referring 
our  readers  to  the  original  for  the 
many  good  things  that  want  of  space 
will  compel  us  to  exclude. 

M.  Diunas  calls  his  book  the  Cor- 
ricolo,  and  devotes  a  short  and  cha- 
racteristic preface  to  an  explanation 
of  the  title.  This  explanation  we 
must  give  in  his  own  words.  It  is  so 
highly  graphic,  that,  after  reading  it, 
we  fancied  we  had  seen  a  picture  of 
what  it  describes. 

"A  corricolo  is  a  sort  of  tilbury  or 
gig,  originally  intended  to  hold  one 
person,  and  be  drawn  by  one  horse. 
At  Naples  they  harness  two  horses  to 
it ;  and  it  conveys  twelve  or  fifteen  in- 
dividuals, not  at  a  walk  nor  at  a  trot, 
but  at  full  gallop,  and  this,  notwith- 
standing that  only  one  of  the  horses 
does  any  work.  The  shaft  horse 
draws,  but  the  other,  which  is  har- 
nessed abreast  of  him,  and  called  the 
bilancino,  prances  and  curvets  about, 
animates  his  companion,  but  does  no- 
thing else. 

"  Having  said  that  the  gig  built  to 


carry  one  is  made  to  carry  fifteen,  I 
am,  of  course,  expected  to  explain 
how  this  is  accomplished.  There  is 
an  old  French  proverb,  according  to 
which,  when  there  is  enough  for  one 
there  is  enough  for  two ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  proverb  in  any  lan- 
guage which  says,  that  when  there  is 
enough  for  one,  there  is  enough  for 
fifteen.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  case 
with  the  corricolo.  In  the  present 
advanced  state  of  civilization,  every 
thing  is  diverted  from  its  primitive 
destination.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
say  at  what  period,  or  in  how  long  a 
time,  the  capacity  of  the  vehicle  in 
question  was  extended  in  the  ratio  of 
one  to  fifteen,  I  must  content  myself 
with  describing  the  way  of  packing 
the  passengers. 

"  In  the  first  place,  there  is  almost 
invariably  a  fat  greasy  monk  seated 
in  the  middle,  forming  the  centre  of  a 
sort  of  coil  of  human  creatures.  On 
one  of  his  knees  is  some  robust  rosy- 
cheeked  nurse  from  Aversa  orNettuno ; 
on  the  other,  a  handsome  peasant  wo- 
man from  Baud  or  Procida.  On  either 
side  of  him,  between  the  wheels  and 
the  body  of  the  vehicle,  stand  the 
husbands  of  these  two  ladies.  Stand- 
ing on  tiptoe  behind  the  monk  is  the 
driver,  holding  in  his  left  hand  the 
reins,  and  in  his  right  the  long  whip 
with  which  he  keeps  his  horses  at  an 
equal  rate  of  speed.  Behind  him  are 
two  or  three  lazzaroni,  who  get  up 
and  down,  go  away,  and  are  succeed- 
ed by  others,  without  any  body  taking 
notice  of  them,  or  expecting  them  to 
pay  for  their  ride.  On  the  shafts  are 
seated  two  boys,  picked  up  on  the 
road  from  Torre  del  Greco  or  Poiiz- 
zoles,  probably  supernumerary  cice- 
roni of  the  antiquities  of  Hercillaiicum 
and  Pompeii.  Finally,  suspended 
under  the  carriage,  in  a  soil  of  coarse 
rope  network  with  large  meshes,  which 
swings  backwards  and  forwards  at 
every  movement  of  the  vehicle,  is  a 
shapeless  and  incomprehensible  mass, 
which  cries,  laughs,  sings,  screams, 
shouts,  and  bellows,  all  by  turns  and 
none  for  long  together,  and  the  nature 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish, 
dimly  seen  as  it  is  through  the  clouds 
of  dust  raised  by  the  horses' 
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This  mass  consists  of  three  or  four 
children,  who  belong  to  Heaven  knows 
who,  are  going  Heaven  knows  where, 
live  Heaven  knows  how,  and  are  there 
Heaven  knows  wherefore. 

"  Now  then,  put  down,  one  above 
the  other,  monk,  women,  husbands, 
driver,  lazzaroni,  boys  and  children  ; 
add  them  up,  include  the  infant  in 
arms,  which  has  been  forgotten,  and 
the  total  will  be  fifteen. 

"  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  cor- 
ricolo  passes  over  a  big  stone,  and  up- 
sets, pitching  out  its  occupants  to  a 
greater  or  less  distance,  according  to 
their  respective  gravity.  But,  on  such 
occasions,  nobody  thinks  of  himself ; 
the  attention  of  every  one  is  immedi- 
ately turned  to  the  monk.  If  he  is 
hurt,  the  journey  is  over  for  the  day ; 
they  carry  him  to  the  nearest  house ; 
the  horses  are  put  into  the  stable,  and 
he  is  put  to  bed ;  the  women  nurse 
him,  make  much  of  him,  cry  and  pray 
over  him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
monk  is  safe  and  sound,  nobody  has 
a  right  to  complain ;  he  resumes  his 
seat,  the  nurse  and  the  peasant  woman 
resume  theirs,  the  others  climb  up  in- 
to their  respective  places — a  crack  of 
the  long  whip,  and  a  shout  from  the 
driver,  and  the  corricolo  is  oif  again 
full  speed." 

From  this  we  learn  what  a  corricolo 
is,  but  we  have  not  yet  been  told  why 
M.  Dumas  should  christen  his  book 
after  the  degenerate  descendant  of 
the  Roman  curriculum.  Patience — we 
shall  get  to  it  in  time.  Materials 
crowd  upon  our  traveller,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  second  chapter  that  the 
desired  explanation  is  given.  In  the 
first  we  are  informed  of  M.  Dumas's 
installation  at  the  Hotel  Vittoria,  kept 
by  M.  Martin  Zill,  who,  besides  be- 
ing an  innkeeper,  is  a  man  of  much 
taste  in  art,  a  distinguished  antiquary, 
an  amateur  of  pictures,  a  collector  of 
autographs  and  curiosities.  Apropos 
of  the  hotel  we  have  an  anecdote  of 
the  ex-dey  of  Algiers,  who,  on  being 
dispossessed  of  his  dominions  by  the 
French,  took  refuge  at  Naples,  and 
established  himself  under  M.  Zill's 
hospitable  roof.  The  third  floor  was 
entirely  occupied  by  his  suite  and  at- 
tendants, the  fourth  was  for  himself 
and  his  treasures,  the  fifth,  or  the 
garrets,  he  converted  into  his  harem. 
The  curious  arms,  costumes,  and  jewels 
which  Hussein  Pacha  had  brought 
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with  him,  were  a  godsend  to  the  vir- 
tuoso tavern-keeper,  who  was  never 
weary  of  examining  and  admiring 
them;  and,  before  the  African  had 
been  a  week  in  the  house,  he  and  his 
host  were  sworn  friends.  Unfortu- 
nately this  harmony  was  not  destined 
to  last  very  long. 

u  One  morning  Hussein  Pacha's 
cook  (a  Nubian  as  black  as  ink,  and 
as  shining  as  if  he  had  been  polished 
with  a  shoe-brush)  entered  the  kitchen 
of  the  hotel,  and  asked  for  the  largest 
knife  they  had.  The  head-cook  gave 
him  a  sort  of  carving-knife,  some 
eighteen  inches  long,  sharp  as  a  razor, 
and  pliant  as  a  foil.  The  negro  look- 
ed at  it,  shook  his  head  as  if  in  doubt 
whether  it  would  do,  but  nevertheless 
took  it  up  stairs  with  him.  Presently 
he  brought  it  down  again,  and  asked 
for  a  larger  one.  The  cook  opened 
all  his  drawers,  and  at  last  found  a 
sort  of  cutlass,  which  he  hardly  ever 
used  on  account  of  its  enormous  size. 
"With  this  the  Nubian  appeared  more 
satisfied,  and  again  went  up  stairs. 
Five  minutes  afterwards  he  came  down 
for  the  third  time,  and  returned  the 
knife,  asking  for  sa  bigger  one  still. 
The  cook's  curiosity  was  excited,  and 
he  enquired  who  wanted  the  knife, 
and  for  what  purpose. 

"  The  African  told  him  very  coolly 
that  the  dey,  having  left  his  domi- 
nions rather  in  a  hurry,' had  forgotten 
to  bring  an  executioner  with  him,  and 
had  consequently  ordered  his  cook  to 
get  a  large  knife  and  cut  off  the  head 
of  Osmin,  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  who 
was  convicted  of  having  kept  such 
negligent  watch  and  ward  over  his 
highness's  seraglio,  that  some  pre- 
sumptuous Giaour  had  made  a  hole 
in  the  wall,  and  established  a  commu- 
nication with  Zaida,  the  dey's  fa- 
vourite odalisque.  Accordingly  Osmin 
was  to  be  decapitated ;  and  as  to  the 
offending  lady,  the  next  time  the  dey 
took  an  airing  in  the  bay  of  Naplesr 
she  would  be  put  into  the  boat  in  a 
sack,  and  consigned  to  the  keeping  of 
the  kelpies.  Thunderstruck  at  such 
summary  proceedings,  the  cook  de- 
sired his  Nubian  brother  to  wait  while 
he  went  for  a  larger  knife ;  then  has- 
tening to  M.  Martin  Zill,  he  told  him 
what  he  had  just  heard. 

"  M.  Martin  Zill  ran  to  the  minister 
of  police,  and  laid  the  matter  before 
him.  His  excellency  got  into  his. 
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carriage  and  went  to  call  upon  the 
dey. 

He  found  his  highness  reclining  up- 
on a  divan,  his  back  supported  by 
cushions,  smoking  latakia  in  a  chi- 
bouque, while  an  icoglan  scratched  the 
soles  of  his  feet,  and  two  slaves  fan- 
ned him.  The  minister  made  his  three 
salaams ;  the  dey  nodded  his  head. 

"  '  Your  highness,'  said  his  excel- 
lency, '  I  am  the  minister  of  police.' 

"  'I know  you  are,'  answered  the 
dey. 

u  '  Then  your  highness  probably 
conjectures  the  motive  of  my  visit.'. 

"  'No.  But  you  are  welcome  all 
the  same.' 

"  '  I  come  to  prevent  your  highness 
from  committing  a  crime.' 

"  '  A  crime!  And  what  crime?'  said 
the  dey,  taking  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  and  gazing  at  his  interlocutor 
in  the  most  profound  astonishment. 

44  '  I  wonder  your  highness  should 
ask  the  question,'  replied  the  minister. 
1  Is  it  not  your  intention  to  cut  off 
Osmin'shead?' 

44  4  That  is  no  crime,'  answered  the 
dey. 

"  '  Does  not  your  highness  purpose 
throwing  Zaida  into  the  sea?' 

44  '  That  is  no  crime,'  repeated  the 
dey.  4 1  bought  Osmin  for  five  hun- 
dred piasters,  and  Zaida  for  a  thou- 
sand sequins,  just  as  I  bought  this 
pipe  for  a  hundred  ducats.' 

"  '  Well,'  said  the  minister,  '  what 
does  your  highness  deduce  from 
that?' 

44  '  That  as  this  pipe  belongs  to  me, 
as  I  have  bought  it  and  paid  for  it,  I 
may  break  it  to  atoms  if  I  choose, 
and  nobody  has  a  right  to  object.' 
So  saying,  the  pacha  broke  his  pipe, 
and  threw  the  fragments  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room. 

u  '  All  very  well,  as  far  as  a  pipe 
goes,'  said  the  minister;  '  but  Osmin, 
but  Zaida?' 

44  '  Less  than  a  pipe,'  said  the  dey 
gravely. 

44  '  How !  less  than  a  pipe !  A  man 
less  than  a  pipe  !  A  woman  less  than 
a  pipe!' 

44  4  Osmin  is  not  a  man,  and  Zaida 
is  not  a  woman :  they  are  slaves.  - 1 
will  cut  off  Osmin's  head,  and  throw 
Zaida  into  the  sea.' 

u  4  No !'  said  the  magistrate.  l  Not 
at  Naples  at  least.' 
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44  'Dog  of  a  Christian!'  shouted 
the  dey,  4  do  you  know  who  I  am?' 

44  4  You  are  the  ex-dey  of  Algiers', 
and  I  am  the  Neapolitan  minister  of 
police ;  and,  if  your  deyship  is  im- 
pertinent, I  shall  send  him  to  prison,7 
added  the  minister  very  coolly. 

"  4To  prison!'  repeated  the  dey, 
falling  back  upon  his  divan. 

44  '  To  prison,'  replied  the  minister. 

»  4  yerv  weiy  sai(j  Hussein.  4 1 
leave  Naples  to-night.' 

44  4  Your  highness  is  as  free  as  air 
to  go  and  to  come.  Nevertheless,  I 
must  make  one  condition.  Before 
your  departure,  you  will  swear  by  the 
Prophet,  that  no  harm  shall  be  done 
to  Osmin  or  Zaida.' 

44  4  Osmin  and  Zaida  belong  to  me, 
and  I  shall  do  what  I  please  with 
them.' 

44  4  Then  your  highness  will  be 
pleased  to  deliver  them  over  to  me, 
to  be  punished  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  country ;  and,  until  you  do  so, 
you  will  not  be  allowed  to  leave 
Naples.' 

44  4  Who  will  prevent  me?' 

"  '  I  will.' 

44  The  pacha  laid  his  hand  on  his 
dagger.  The  minister  stepped  to  the 
window  and  made  a  sign.  The  next 
moment  the  tramp  of  heavy  boots  and 
jingle  of  spurs  were  heard  upon  the 
stairs ;  the  door  opened,  and  a  gigan- 
tic corporal  of  gendarmes  made  his 
appearance,  his  right  hand  raised  to 
his  cocked  hat,  his  left  upon  the  seam 
of  his  trouser. 

44  4  Gennaro,'  said  the  minister  of 
police,  4  if  I  gave  you  an  order  to  ar- 
rest this  gentleman,  would  you  see 
any  difficulty  in  executing  it  ? ' 

44  4  None,  your  excellency.' 

44  4  You  are  aware  that  this  gentle- 
man's name  is  "Hussein  Pacha.' 

44  4 1  was  not,  your  excellency.' 

44  4  And  that  he  is  dey  of  Algiers.' 

44  '  May  it  please  your  excellency, 
I  don't  know  what  that  is.' 

444 You  see?'  said  the  minister, 
turning  to  the  dey. 

44  4The  devil!'  exclaimed  Hussein. 

44  4  Shall  I?'  said  Gennaro,  taking 
a  pair  of  handcuffs  from  his  pocket, 
and  advancing  a  pace  towards  the 
dey,  who,  on  his  part,  took  a  step 
backwards. 

44  4  No,'  replied  the  minister,  '  it 
will  not  be  necessary.  His  high- 
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ness  will  do  as  lie  is  bid.  Go  and 
search  the  hotel  for  a  man  named 
Osmin,  and  a  woman  named  Zaida, 
and  take  them  both  to  the  prefec- 
ture.' 

*' '  What ! '  cried  the  dey ;  '  this  man 
is  to  enter  my  harem  ? ' 

"  *  He  is  not  a  man,'  replied  the 
minister ;  '  he  is  a  corporal  of  gen- 
darmes. But  if  you  do  not  wish  him  to 
go,  send  for  Osmin  and  Zaida  your- 
self.' 

"  '  Will  you  promise  to  have  them 
punished?'  enquired  the  dey. 

u  '  Certainly ;  according  to  the  ut- 
most rigour  of  the  law.' 

"  Hussein  Pacha  clapped  his  hands. 
A  door  concealed  behind  the  tapestry 
was  opened,  and  a  slave  entered  the 
room. 

"  '  Bring  down  Osmin  and  Zaida,' 
said  the  dey. 

u  The  slave  crossed  his  hands  on 
his  breast,  bowed  his  head,  and  dis- 
appeared without  uttering  a  word. 
The  next  instant  he  came  back  with 
the  two  culprits. 

"The  eunuch  was  a  little  round 
"  fat  fellow,  with  beardless  face,  and 
small  hands  and  feet.  Zaida  was  a 
beautiful  Circassian,  her  eyelids  paint- 
ed with  kool,  her  teeth  blackened 
with  betel,  her  nails  reddened  with 
henna.  On  perceiving  Hussein  Pacha, 
the  eunuch  fell  upon  his  knees ;  Zaida 
raised  her  head.  The  dey's  eyes 
flashed,  and  he  clutched  the  hilt  of  his 
kangiar.  Osmin  grew  pale ;  Zaida 
smiled.  The  minister  of  police  made 
a  sign  to  the  gendarme,  who  stepped 
up  to  the  two  captives,  handcuifed 
them,  and  led  them  out  of  the  room. 
As  the  door  closed  behind  them,  the 
dey  uttered  a  sound  between  a  sigh 
and  a  roar. 

"  The  magistrate  looked  out  of  the 
window,  till  he  saw  the  prisoners  and 
their  escort  disappear  at  the  corner  of 
the  Strada  Chiatamone.  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  dey — 

**  *  Your  highness  is  now  at  liberty 
to  leave  Naples,  if  he  wishes  so  to  do,' 
said  the  imperturbable  functionary 
with  a  low  bow. 

"  'This  very  instant!'  cried  Hus- 
sein. 4 1  will  not  remain  another  mo- 
ment in  such  a  barbarous  country  as 
yours.' 

"  '  A  pleasant  journey  to  your  high- 
ness,' said  the  minister. 
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"  '  Go  to  the  devil !'  retorted  Hus- 


sein. 

"  Before  an  hour  had  elapsed,  the 
dey  had  chartered  a  small  vessel,  on 
board  of  which  he  embarked  the  same 
evening  with  his  suite,  his  wives, 
and  his  treasures;  and  at  midnight 
he  set  sail,  cursing  the  tyranny  that 
prevented  a  man  from  drowning  his 
wife  and  cutting  off  the  heads  of  his 
slaves.  The  next  day  the  minister  of 
police  had  the  culprits  brought  before 
him  and  examined.  Osmin  was  found 
guilty  of  having  slept  when  he  ought 
to  have  watched,  and  Zaida  of  having 
watched  when  she  ought  to  have 
slept.  But,  by  some  strange  omis- 
sion, the  Neapolitan  code  allots  no 
punishment  to  such  offences;  and, 
consequently,  Osmin  and  Zaida,  to 
their  infinite  astonishment,  were  im- 
mediately set  at  liberty.  Osmin  took 
to  selling  pastilles  for  a  livelihood, 
and  the  lady  got  employment  as  dame 
de  comptoir  in  a  coffeehouse.  As  to 
the  dey,  he  had  left  Naples  with  the 
intention  of  going  to  England,  in 
which  country,  as  he  had  been  in- 
formed, a  man  is  at  liberty  to  sell  his 
wife,  if  he  may  not  drown  her.  He 
was  taken  ill,  however,  on  the  road, 
and  obliged  to  stop  at  Leghorn,  where 
he  died." 

M.  Dumas,  not  being  in  good  odour 
with  the  Neapolitan  authorities,  on 
account  of  some  supposed  republican 
tendencies  of  his,  is  at  Naples  under 
an  assumed  name ;  and,  as  it  is  uncer- 
tain how  long  he  may  be  able  to  pre- 
serve his  incognito,  he  is  desirous  of 
seeing  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible.  He  finds 
that  Naples,  independently  of  its 
suburbs,  consists  of  three  streets 
where  every  body  goes,  and  five  hun- 
dred streets  where  nobody  goes.  The 
three  streets  are,  the  Chiaja,  the  Tole- 
do, and  the  Forcella;  the  five  hun- 
dred others  are  nameless — a  labyrinth 
of  houses,  which  might  be  compared  to 
that  of  Crete,  deducting  the  Minotaur, 
and  adding  the  Lazzaroni.  There 
are  three  ways  of  seeing  Naples — on 
foot,  in  a  corricolo,  or  in  a  carnage. 
On  foot,  one  goes  every  where,  but 
one  sees  too  much  ;  in  a  carriage,  one 
only  goes  through  the  three  principal 
streets,  and  one  sees  too  little — the 
corricolo  is  the  happy  medium,  the 
juste  milieu,  to  which  M.  Dumas  for 
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once  determines  to  adhere.  Having 
made  up  his  mind,  lie  sends  for  his 
host,  and  enquires  where  he  can  hire 
a  corricolo  by  the  week  or  month. 
His  host  tells  him  he  had  better  buy 
one,  horse  and  all.  To  this  plan  M. 
Dumas  objects  the  expense. 

"  '  It  will  cost  you,'  said  M.  Mar- 
tin, after  a  momentary  calculation  in 
his  head,  '  it  will  cost  you — the  corri- 
colo ten  ducats,  each  horse  thirty 
carlini,  the  harness  a  pistole ;  in  all, 
eighty  French  francs.' 

"  'What!   for  ten  ducats  I  shall 
have  a  corricolo  ? ' 
-   "  '  A  magnificent  one.' 

"  'New?' 

"  '  Oh !  you  are  asking  too  much. 
There  are  no  such  things  as  new  cor- 
ricoli.  There  is  a  standing  order  of 
the  police  forbidding  coachmakers  to 
build  them.' 

"  '  Indeed !  How  long  has  that 
order  been  in  force  ? ' 

"  '  Fifty  years,  perhaps/ 

"  '  How  comes  it,  then,  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  corricolo  in  exist- 
ence ? ' 

"  '  Nothing  easier.  You  know  the 
story  of  Jeannot's  knife  ? ' 

"  '  To  be  sure  I  do ;  it  is  one  of 
our  national  chronicles.  The  blade 
had  been  changed  fifteen  times,  and 
the  handle  fifteen  times,  but  it  was 
still  the  same  knife.' 

"  '  The  case  of  the  corricolo  is 
exactly  similar.  It  is  forbidden  to 
build  new  ones,  but  it  is  not  forbidden 
to  put  new  wheels  to  old  bodies,  and 
new  bodies  on  old  wheels.  By  these 
means  the  corricolo  becomes  immor- 
tal.' 

"  '  I  understand.  An  old  body 
and  new  wheels  for  me,  if  you  please. 
But  the  horses?  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  for  thirty  francs  I  shall  have  a 
pair  of  horses  ? ' 

"  '  A  superb  pah*,  that  will  go  like 
the  wind.' 

"  '  What  sort  of  horses  ?* 

"  '  Oh,  dead  ones,  of  course!' 

u  '  Dead  ones ! ' 

"  '  Certainly.  At  that  price  you 
could  hardly  expect  any  thing  better.' 

"  '  My  dear  M.  Martin,  be  kind 
enough  to  explain.  I  am  travelling 
for  my  improvement,  and  information 
of  all  kinds  is  highly  acceptable.* 

"  '  Yon  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  horse,  I  suppose? ' 


"  'The  natural  history?  Buffon's? 
Certainly.  The  horse  is,  after  the 
lion,  the  noblest  of  all  the  beasts.' 

"  '  No,  no ;  the  philosophical  his- 
tory. The  different  stages  and  vicis- 
situdes in  the  existence  of  those  noble 
quadrupeds.' 

"  '  Oh  yes !  first  the  saddle,  then 
a  carnage  or  gig,  thence  to  a  stage- 
coach or  omnibus,  hackney-coach  or 
cab,  and  finally — to  the  knacker's.' 

"  '  And  from  the  knacker's? ' 

"  '  To  the  Elysian  fields,  I  sup- 
pose.' 

"  No.  Not  here,  at  least.  From 
the  knacker's  they  go  to  the  corri- 
coli' 

"  'How  so?' 

"'I  will  tell  you.  At  the  Ponte 
della  Maddalena,  where  horses  are 
taken  to  be  killed,  there  are  always 
persons  waiting,  who,  when  a  horse 
is  brought,  buy  the  hide  and  hoofs 
for  thirty  carlini,  which  is  the  price 
regulated  by  law.  Instead  of  killing 
the  horse  and  skinning  him,  these 
persons  take  him  with  the  skin  on, 
and  make  the  most  of  the  time  he  yet 
has  to  live.  They  are  sure  of  getting 
the  skin  sooner  or  later.  And  these 
are  what  I  mean  by  dead  horses.' 

"  '  But  what  can  they  possibly  do 
with  the  unfortunate  brutes  ? ' 

"  '  They  harness  them  to  the  corri- 
coll.'1 

"  '  What !  those  with  which  I  came 
from  Salerno  to  Naples  '— 

"  '  Were  the  ghosts  of  horses;  spec- 
tre steeds,  in  short.' 

"  '  But  they  galloped  the  whole 
way.' 

"  '  Why  not  ?  Les  morts  vont  vite' " 

Et  cetera,  et  cetera.  For  the  price 
stated  by  his  host,  M.  Dumas  finds 
himself  possessor  of  a  magnificent  cor- 
ricolo of  a  bright  red  colour,  with 
green  trees  and  animals  painted  there- 
on. Two  most  fiery  and  impatient 
steeds,  half  concealed  by  harness,  bells, 
and  ribands,  are  included  in  his  pur- 
chase. After  a  vain  attempt  to  drive 
himself,  the  phantom  coursers  having 
apparently  a  supreme  contempt  for 
whipcord,  he  gives  up  the  reins  to  a 
professional  charioteer,  and  commen- 
ces his  perambulations.  His  first  visit 
is  to  the  Chiaja,  the  favourite  prome- 
nade of  the  aristocracy  and  of  foreign- 
ers ;  his  second  to  the  Toledo,  the 
street  of  shops  and  loungers ;  his  third 
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to  the  Forcella,  frequented  by  lawyers 
and  their  clients.  He  makes  a  chap- 
ter, and  a  long  one  too,  out  of  each 
street;  but  not  in  the  way  usually 
adopted  by  those  pitiless  tour-writers 
who  overwhelm  their  readers  with 
dry  architectural  details,  filling  a  page 
with  a  portico,  and  a  chapter  with  a 
chapel — not  letting  one  off  a  pane  of  a 
painted  window  or  a  line  of  worm- 
eaten  inscription,  however  often  those 
things  may  have  been  described  al- 
ready by  previous  travellers.  M. 
Dumas  prefers  men  to  things  as  sub- 
jects for  his  pen;  and  the  three  chap- 
ters above  named  are  filled  with  curi- 
ous illustrations  of  Neapolitan  man- 
ners, customs,  and  character.  Apropos 
of  the  Toledo,  we  are  introduced  to 
the  well-known  impresario,  Domenico 
Barbaja,  who  had  his  palazzo  in  that 
street,  and  who,  from  being  waiter 
in  a  coffeehouse  at  Milan,  became 
the  manager  of  three  theatres  at  one 
time,  namely,  San  Carlo,  La  Scala, 
and  the  Vienna  opera.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  originality  of  character,  conceal- 
ing an  excellent  heart  under  the 
roughest  manners  and  most  choleric 
of  tempers. 

"  It  would  be  impossible,"  says  M. 
Dumas,  "to  translate  into  any  lan- 
guage the  abuse  with  which  Barbaja 
used  to  overwhelm  the  singers  and 
musicians  at  his  theatres  when  they 
displeased  him.  Yet  not  one  of  them 
bore  him  malice  for  it,  knowing  that, 
if  they  had  the  least  triumph,  Barbaja 
would  be  the  first  to  embrace  and 
congratulate  them :  if  they  were  un- 
successful, he  would  console  them 
with  the  utmost  delicacy :  if  they  were 
ill,  he  would  watch  over  them  with 
the  tenderness  of  a  father  or  brother. 
The  fortune  which  he  had  amassed, 
little  by  little,  and  by  strenuous  ex- 
ertions, he  spent  in  the  most  generous 
and  princely  manner.  His  palace, 
his  villa,  and  his  table,  were  open  to 
all. 

"  His  genius  was  of  a  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  kind.  Education  he 
had  none :  he  was  unable  to  write  the 
commonest  letter,  and  did  not  know  a 
note  of  music ;  yet  he  would  give  his 
composers  the  most  valuable  hints, 
and  dictate  with  admirable  skill  the 
plan  of  a  libretto.  His  own  voice  was 
of  the  harshest  and  most  inharmonious 


texture ;  but  by  his  advice  and  in- 
structions he  formed  some  of  the  first 
singers  in  Italy.    His  language  was  a 
Milanese  patois ;  but  he  found  means 
to  make  himself  excellently  well  un- 
derstood by  the  kings  and  emperors, 
with  whom  he  carried  on  negotiations 
upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.    It 
was  a  great  treat  to  see  him  seated  in 
his  box  at  San  Carlo,  opposite  that  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  on  the  evening  of 
a  new  opera ;  with  grave  and  impar- 
tial aspect,  now  turning  his  face  to 
the  actors,  then  to  the  audience.     If 
a  singer  went  wrong,  Barbaja  was  the 
first  to   crush  him  with  a  severity 
worthy  of  Brutus.     His  '  Can  de  Dio! ' 
was  shouted  out  in  a  voice  that  made 
the  theatre  shake  and  the  poor  actor 
tremble.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
public  disapproved  without    reason, 
Barbaja  would  start  up  in  his  box  and 
address  the  audience.      '  Figli  tfuna 
vacca ! '    '  Will  you  hold  your  tongues  ? 
You  don't  deserve  good  singers.'    If 
by  chance  the  King  himself  omitted 
to  applaud  at  the  right  time,  Barbaja 
would  shrug   his  shoulders   and  go 
grumbling  out  of  his  box. 

"  With  all  his  peculiarities,  he  it 
was  who  formed  and  brought  forward 
Lablache,  Tamburini,  Eubini,  Don- 
zelli,  Colbran,  Pasta,  Fodor,  Doni- 
zetti, Bellini,  and  the  great  Rossini 
himself,  whose  masterpieces  were  com- 
posed for  Barbaja.  It  is  impossible 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  en- 
treaties, stratagems,  and  even  vio- 
lence, expended  by  the  impresario  to 
make  Rossini  work.  I  will  give  an 
example  of  it,  which  is  highly  charac- 
teristic both  of  the  manager  and  of 
the  greatest  and  happiest,  but  most 
insouciant  and  idle,  musical  genius 
that  ever  drew  breath  under  the  bright 
sky  of  Italy." 

We  are  sorry  to  tantalize  our 
readers,  but  we  have  not  space  for 
the  story  that  follows.  It  relates  to 
the  opera  of  Othello,  which  was  com- 
posed by  Rossini  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  whilst  a  prisoner  in  an 
apartment  of  Barbaja's  house.  For 
nearly  six  months  had  the  composer 
been  living  with  the  manager,  enter- 
taining his  friends  at  his  well-spread 
table,  drinking  his  choicest  wines,  and 
occupying  his  best  rooms — all  this  un- 
der promise  of  producing  a  new  opera 
within  the  half-year,  a  promise  which 
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he  showed  little  disposition  to  fulfil. 
Barbaja  was  in  a  fever  of  anxiety, 
and  finding  remonstrance  unavailing, 
had  recourse  to  stratagem.  One 
morning,  when  Rossini  was  about  to 
start  on  a  party  of  pleasure,  he  found 
his  doors  secured  outside ;  and,  on 
putting  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
was  informed  by  Barbaja  that  he 
must  remain  captive  until  his  ransom 
was  paid.  The  ransom,  of  course,  was 
the  opera. 

Rossini  subsequently  revenges  him- 
self on  his  tyrant  in  a  very  piquant 
manner ;  and,  finally,  the  morning  af- 
ter Othello  has  been  performed  with 
triumphant  success,  he  starts  for  Bo- 
logna, taking  with  him,  as  travelling 
companion,  the  prima  donna  of  the 
San  Carlo  theatre,  Signora  Colbran, 
whom  he  had  privately  married.  All 
this  is  related  very  amusingly  by  M. 
Dumas,  but  at  too  great  length  for 
our  limits. 

We  have  a  naval  combat  in  the 
second  volume,  in  which  a  French 
frigate  is  attacked  by  two  English 
line-of-battle  ships,  one  of  which  she 
sinks,  and  receives  in  return  the  entire 
point-blank  broadside  of  the  other,  a 
three-decker ;  which  broadside,  we,  in 
our  ignorance  of  nautical  matters, 
should  have  thought  sufficient  to  blow 
her  either  out  of  the  water  or  under 
it.  It  has  not  that  effect,  however, 
and  the  frigate  is  captured ;  the  cap- 
tain of  her,  when  he  has  hauled  down 
his  flag  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of 
his  men,  stepping  into  his  cabin  and 
blowing  his  brains  out.  All  this  is 
very  pretty,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
its  probability.  But  there  are  two 
subjects  on  which  the  majority  of 
Frenchmen  indulge  in  most  singular 
delusions.  These  are,  their  invinci- 
bility upon  the  sea,  and  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  M.  Dumas  has  not  escaped 
the  national  monomania. 

Our  author  is  very  hard  upon  the 
poor  English  in  this  book.  He  at- 
tacks them  on  all  sides  and  with  all 
weapons.  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamil- 
ton occupy  a  prominent  position  in 
his  pages.  The  execution  of  Admiral 
Carraciolo,  an  undoubted  blot  on  the 
character  of  our  naval  hero,  is  given 
in  all  its  details,  and  with  some  little 
decorations  and  embellishments,  for 
which  we  suspect  that  we  have 
to  thank  our  imaginative  historian. 


Nelson's  weakness,  the  ascendency 
exercised  over  him  by  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, or  Emma  Lyonna,  as  M.  Dumas 
prefers  styling  her,  her  intimacy  with 
the  Queen  of  Naples,  and  subserviency 
to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the 
Neapolitan  court,  are  all  set  forth  in 
the  most  glowing  colours.  This  is 
the  heavy  artillery,  the  round-shot 
and  shell ;  but  M.  Dumas  is  too  skil- 
ful a  general  to  leave  any  part  of  his 
forces  unemployed,  and  does  not  omit 
to  bring  up  his  sharpshooters,  and 
open  a  pretty  little  fire  of  ridicule 
upon  English  travellers  in  Italy,  who, 
as  it  is  well  known,  go  thither  to  make 
the  fortunes  of  innkeepers  and  pur- 
chase antiquities  manufactured  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  we  should  be  heartily 
sorry  if  M.  Dumas  were  to  exchange 
his  evident  dislike  of  us  for  a  more 
kindly  feeling.  We  should  then  lose 
some  of  his  best  stories;  for  he  is 
never  more  rich  and  amusing  than 
when  he  shows  up  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  la  perfide  Albion.  In 
support  of  our  assertion,  take  the  fol- 
lowing sketch : — 

"  During  my  stay  at  Naples  an 
Englishman  arrived  there,  and  took 
up  his  quarters  at  the  hotel  at  which 
I  was  stopping.  He  was  one  of  those 
phlegmatic,  overbearing,  obstinate 
Britons,  who  consider  money  the  en- 
gine with  which  every  thing  is  to  be 
moved  and  all  things  accomplished, 
the  argument  in  short  which  nothing 
can  resist.  Money  was  every  thing 
in  his  estimation  of  mankind  ;  talent, 
fame,  titles,  mere  feathers  that  kicked 
the  beam  the  moment  a  long  rent-roll 
or  inscription  of  three  per  cents  were 
placed  in  the  opposite  scale.  In  pro- 
portion as  men  were  rich  or  poor,  did 
he  esteem  them  much  or  little.  Being 
very  rich  himself,  he  esteemed  himself 
much. 

"  He  had  come  direct  to  Naples  by- 
steam,  and  during  the  voyage  had 
made  this  calculation :  With  money  I 
shall  say  every  thing,  do  eveiy  thing, 
and  have  every  thing  I  please.  He 
had  not  long  to  wait  to  find  out  his 
mistake.  The  steamer  cast  anchor  in 
the  port  of  Naples  just  half  an  hour 
too  late  for  the  passengers  to  land. 
The  Englishman,  who  had  been  very 
sea-sick,  and  was  particularly  anxious 
to  get  on  shore,  sent  to  offer  the  cap- 
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tain  of  the  port  a  hundred  gnineas  if 
lie  would  let  him  land  directly.  The 
quarantine  laws  at  Naples  are  very 
strict ;  the  captain  of  the  port  thought 
the  Englishman  was  mad,  and  only 
laughed  at  his  offer.  He  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  sleep  on  board  in  an 
excessively  bad  humour,  cm-sing  alike 
those  who  made  the  regulations  and 
those  Avho  enforced  them. 

"  The  first  thing  he  did  when  he  got 
on  shore,  was  to  set  off  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii.  There  happened  to 
be  no  regular  guide  at  hand,  so  he 
took  a  lazzarone  instead.  He  had 
pot  forgotten  his  disappointment  of 
the  night  before,  and  all  the  way  to 
Pompeii  he  relieved  his  mind  by  abu- 
sing King  Ferdinand  in  the  best  Italian 
Jie  could  muster.  The  lazzarone, 
whom  he  had  taken  into  his  carnage, 
took  no  notice  of  all  this  so  long  as 
they  were  on  the  high-road.  Lazza- 
roni,  in  general,  meddle  very  little  in 
politics,  and  do  not  care  how  much 
you  abuse  king  or  kaiser  so  long  as 
nothing  disrespectful  is  said  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  St  Januarius,  or  Mount 
Vesuvius.  On  arriving,  however,  at 
the  Via  dei  Sepolchri,  the  ragged  guide 
put  his  finger  on  his  lips  as  a  signal 
to  be  silent  But  his  employer  either 
did  not  understand  the  gesture,  or 
considered  it  beneath  his  dignity  to 
take  notice  of  it,  for  he  continued  his 
invectives  against  Ferdinand  the  Well- 
beloved. 

"  '  Pardon  me,  Eccellenza,'  said  the 
lazzarone  at  last,  placing  his  hand 
upon  the  side  of  the  barouche,  and 
jumping  out  as  lightly  as  a  harlequin, 
'  Pardon  me,  Eccellenza,  but  I  must 
return  to  Naples.' 

"  '  And  why  so?'  inquired  the  other 
in  his  broken  Italian. 

"  '  Because  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
bung.' 

"  '  And  who  would  dare  to  hang 
you?' 

"  '  The  king.' 

"'Why?' 

"  '  Because  you  are  speaking  ill  of 
him.' 

u '  An  Englishman  has  a  right  to  say 
whatever  he  likes.' 

"  '  It  maybe  so,  but  a  lazzarone  has 
not.' 

"  '  But  you  have  said  nothing.' 

"  '•But  I  hear  everything.' 

"  '  Who  will  tell  what  you  hear  ? ' 


"  4  The  invalid  soldier  who  accom- 
panies us  to  visit  Pompeii.' 

"  '  I  do  not  want  an  in  valid  soldier.7 

"  '  Then  you  cannot  visit  Pompeii.' 

44  'Not  by  paying?' 

u'No. 

"  '  But  I  will  pay  double,  treble, 
four  times,  whatever  they  ask.' 

"  'No,  no,  no.' 

"  '  Oh !'  said  the  Englishman,  and 
he  fell  into  a  brown  study,  during 
which  the  lazzarone  amused  himself 
by  trying  to  jump  over  his  own  sha- 
dow. 

"  '  I  will  take  the  invalid,'  said  the 
Englishman  after  a  little  reflection. 

"  '  Very  good,'  replied  the  lazza- 
rone, '  we  will  take  him.' 

"  '  But  I  shall  say  just  what  I  please 
before  him.' 

"  '  In  that  case  I  wish  you  a  good 
morning.' 

"  '  No,  no  ;  you  must  remain.' 

"  '  Allow  me  to  give  you  a  piece  of 
advice  then.  If  you  want  to  say  what 
you  please  before  the  invalid,  take  a 
deaf  one.' 

"  '  Ooh!'  cried  the  Englishman, 
delighted  with  the  advice,  "  '  by  all 
means  a  deaf  one.  Here  is  a  piaster 
for  you  for  having  thought  of  it.'  The 
lazzarone  ran  to  the  guard-house, 
and  soon  returned  with  an  old  soldier 
who  was  as  deaf  as  a  post. 

"  They  began  the  usual  round  of  the 
curiosities,  during  which  the  English- 
man continued  calling  King  Ferdi- 
nand any  thing  but  a  gentleman,  of 
all  which  the  invalid  heard  nothing, 
and  the  lazzarone  took  no  notice. 
They  visited  the  Via  dei  Sepolchri, 
the  houses  of  Diomedes  and  Cicero. 
At  last  they  came  to  Sallust's  house, 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  which  was  a 
fresco  that  hit  the  Englishman's  fancy 
exceedingly.  He  immediately  sat 
down,  took  a  pencil  and  a  blank  book 
from  his  pocket,  and  began  copying  it. 
He  had  scarcely  made  a  stroke,  how- 
ever, when  the  soldier  and  the  lazza- 
rone approached  him.  The  former 
was  going  to  speak,  but  the  latter 
took  the  words  out  of  his  month. 

"  '  Eccellenza,'  said  he,  "  '  it  is 
forbidden  to  copy  the  fresco.' 

"  '  Oh!'  said  the  Englishman,  '  "  I 
must  make  this  copy.  I  will  pay  for 
it.7 

"  4  It  is  not  allowed,  even  if  you 
pay.' 
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"  l  But  I  will  pay  ten  times  its 
value  if  necessary  ;  I  must  copy  it,  it 
is  so  funny.' 

"  'If  you  do,  the  invalid  will  put 
you  in  the  guard-room.' 

"  '  Pshaw!  An  Englishman  has 
a  right  to  draw  any  thing  he  likes.' 
And  he  went  on  with  his  sketch.  The 
invalid  approached,  him  with  an  in- 
exorable countenance. 

"  *  Pardon  me,  Eccellenza,'  said 
the  lazzarone ;  '  but  would  you  like 
to  copy  not  only  this  fresco,  but  as 
many  more  as  you  please?' 

"  '  Certainly  I  should,  and  I  will 
too.' 

"  '  Then,  let  me  give  you  a  word  of 
advice.  Take  a  blind  invalid.' 

"  '  Ooh!'  cried  the  Englishman, 
still  more  enchanted  with  this  second 
hint  than  with  the  first.  '  By  all 
means,  a  blind  invalid.  Here  are 
two  piasters  for  the  idea.' 

"  They  left  Sallust's  house,  the  deaf 
man  was  paid  and  discharged,  and 
the  lazzarone  went '  to  the  guard- 
room, and  brought  back  an  invalid 
who  was  stone-blind  and  led  by  a 
black  poodle. 

"  The  Englishman  wished  to  return 
immediately  to  continue  his  drawing, 
but  the  lazzarone  persuaded  him  to 
delay  it,  in  order  to  avoid  exciting 
suspicion.  They  continued  their  ram- 
bles, therefore,  guided  by  the  invalid, 
or  rather  by  his  dog,  who  displayed  a 
knowledge  of  Pompeii  that  might  have 
qualified  him  to  become  a  member  of 
the  antiquarian  society.  After  visiting 
the  blacksmith's  shop,  Fortunata's 
house,  and  the  public  oven,  they  re- 
turned to  the  abode  of  Sallust,  where 
the  Englishman  finished  his  sketch, 
while  the  lazzarone  chatted  with  the 
blind  man,  and  kept  him  amused. 
Continuing  their  lounge,  he  made  a 
number  of  other  drawings,  and  in  a 
couple  of  hours  his  book  was  half  full. 

"  At  last  they  arrived  at  a  place 
where  men  were  digging.  There  had 
been  discovered  a  number  of  small 
busts  and  statues,  bronzes,  and  curio- 
sities of  all  kinds,  which,  as  soon  as 
they  were  dug  up,  were  earned  into  a 
neighbouring  house.  The  Englishman 
went  into  this  house,  and  had  his  at- 
tention speedily  attracted  by  a  little 
statue  of  a  satyr  about  six  inches  high. 
4  Oh!'  cried  he,  'I  shaU  buy  this 
figure.' 


"  '  The  king  of  Naples  does  not  wish 
to  sell  it,'  replied  the  lazzarone. 

'"I  will  give  its  weight  in  sovereigns 
— double  its  weight  even.' 

"  *  I  tell  you  it  is  not  to  be  sold,' 
persisted  the  lazzarone  ;  '  but,'  added 
he,  changing  his  tone,  '  I  have  already 
given  yoiit  excellency  two  pieces  of 
advice  which  you  liked,  I  will  now 
give  you  a  third:  Do  not  buy  the 
statue — steal  it.' 

"  '  Oh— oh !  that  will  be  very  origi- 
nal, and  we  have  a  blind  invalid  too. 
Capital !' 

"  '  Yes,  but  the  invalid  has  a  dog, 
who  has  two  good  eyes  and  sixteen 
good  teeth,  and  who  will  fly  at  you  if 
you  so  much  as  touch  any  thing  with 
your  little  finger.' 

u  '  I'll  buy  the  dog,  and  hang  him.' 

" '  Do  better  still;  take  a  lame  inva- 
lid. Then,  as  you  have  seen  nearly 
every  thing  here,  put  the  figure  in  your 
pocket  and  run  away.  He  may  call 
out  as  much  as  he  likes,  he  will  not 
be  able  to  run  after  you.' 

u  'Ooh!'  cried  the  Englishman,  in 
convulsions  of  delight,  *  here  are  three 
piasters  for  you.  Fetch  me  a  laine 
invalid.' 

"And  in  order  not  to  excite  the  sus- 
picions of  the  blind  man  and  his  dog, 
he  left  the  house,  and  pretended  to  be 
examining  a  fountain  made  of  shell- 
work,  while  the  lazzarone  went  for  a 
third  guide.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
he  returned,  accompanied  by  an  inva- 
lid with  two  wooden  legs.  They  gavo 
the  blind  man  three  carlim,  two  for 
him  and  one  for  his  dog,  and  sent  him. 
away. 

u  The  theatre  and  the  temple  of  Isis 
were  all  that  now  remained  to  be  seen. 
After  visiting  them,  the  Englishman, 
in  the  most  careless  tone  he  could 
assume,  said  he  should  like  to  return 
to  the  house  in  which  were  deposited 
the  produce  of  the  researches  then 
making.  The  invalid,  without  the 
slightest  suspicion,  conducted  them 
thither,  and  they  entered  the  apart- 
ment in  which  the  curiosities  were 
arranged  on  shelves  nailed  against 
the  wall. 

"While  the  Englishman  lounged 
about,  pretending  to  be  examining 
every  thing  with  the  greatest  interest, 
the  lazzarone  busied  himself  in  fasten- 
ing a  stout  string  across  the  doorway, 
at  the  height  of  a  couple  of  feet  from 
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When  he  had  done  this,     in  conjunction  with   his 


the  ground. 

he  made  a  sign  to  the  Englishman,  who 
seized  the  little  statue  that  he  coveted 
from  under  the  very  nose  of  the  as- 
tounded invalid,  put  it  into  his  pocket, 
and,  jumping  over  the  string,  ran  off 
as  hard  as  he  could,  accompanied  by 
the  lazzarone.  Darting  through  the 
Stabian  gate,  they  found  themselves 
on  the  Salerno  road — an  empty  hack- 
ney-coach was  passing,  the  English- 
man jumped  in,  and  had  soon  rejoined 
his  carriage,  which  was  waiting  for 
him  in  the  Via  dei  Sepolchri.  Two 
hours  after  he  had  left  Pompeii  he 
was  at  Torre  del  Greco,  and  in  another 
hour  at  Naples. 

"  As  to  the  invalid,  he  at  first  tried 
to  step  over  the  cord  fastened  across 
the  door,  but  the  height  at  which  the 
lazzarone  had  fixed  it  was  too  great 
for  wooden  legs  to  accomplish.  He 
then  endeavoured  to  untie  it,  but  with 
no  better  success  ;  for  the  lazzarone 
had  fastened  it  in  a  knot  compared  to 
which  the  one  of  Gordian  celebrity 
would  have  appeared  a  mere  slip- 
knot. Finally,  the  old  soldier,  who 
had  perhaps  read  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  determined  to  cut  what  he 
could  not  untie,  and  accordingly  drew 
his  sword.  But  the  sword  in  its  best 
days  had  never  had  much  edge,  and 
now  it  had  none  at  all ;  so  that  the 
Englishman  was  halfway  to  Naples 
whilst  the  invalid  was  still  sawing 
away  at  his  cord. 

"  The  same  evening  the  Englishman 
left  Naples  on  board  a  steamboat,  and 
the  lazzarone  was  lost  in  the  crowd 
of  his  comrades  ;  the  six  piasters  he 
had  got  from  his  employer  enabling 
him  to  live  in  what  a  lazzarone 
considers  luxury  for  nearly  as  many 
months. 

"  The  Englishman  had  been  twelve 
hours  at  Naples,  and  had  done  the 
three  things  that  are  most  expressly 
forbidden  to  be  done  there.  He  had 
abused  the  king,  copied  frescoes,  and 
stolen  a.  statue,  and  all  owing,  not  to 
his  money,  but  to  the  ingenuity  of  a 
lazzarone." 

>  The  lazzarone  is  a  godsend  for  M. 
Dumas,  an  admirable  peg  upon  which 
to  hang  his  quaint  conceit  and  sly  sa- 
tire ;  and  he  is  accordingly  frequently 
introduced  in  the  course  of  the  three 
volumes.  We  must  make  room  for 
one  more  extract,  in  which  he  figures 
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friend  the 

sbirro  or  gendarme,  who  before  being 
invested  with  a  uniform,  and  armed 
with  carbine,  pistols,  and  sabre,  has 
frequently  been  a  lazzarone  himself, 
and  usually  preserves  the  instincts  and 
tastes  of  his  former  station.  The  re- 
sult of  this  is  a  coalition  between  the 
lazzarone  and  the  sbirro — law-breaker 
and  law-preserver  uniting  in  a  syste- 
matic attack  upon  the  pockets  of  the 
public. 

"  I  was  one  day  passing  down  the 
Toledo,  when  I  saw  a  sbirro  arrested. 
Like  La  Fontaine's  huntsman,  he  had 
been  insatiable,  and  his  greediness 
brought  its  own  punishment.  This  is 
what  had  happened. 

"  A  sbirro  had  caught  a  lazzarone 
in  the  fact. 

"  '  What  did  you  steal  from  that 
gentleman  in  black,  who  just  went 
by?'  demanded  he. 

"  '  Nothing,  your  excellency,'  re- 
plied the  lazzarone.     A  lazzarone  al- 
ways addresses  a  sbirro  as  eccellenza. 
"  '  I  saw  your  hand  in  his  pocket.' 
"  '  His  pocket  was  empty.' 
"  '  What !    Not  a  purse,  a  snuff- 
box, a  handkerchief?' 

"  '  Nothing,  please  your  excellency. 
It  was  an  author.' 

"  '  Why  do  you  go  to  those  sort  of 
people?' 

"  '  I  found  out  my  mistake  too 
late.' 

"  '  Come  along  with  me  to  the 
police-office.' 

"  '  But,  your  excellency — since  I 
have  stolen  nothing  ? ' 

"  '  Idiot !  that's  the  very  reason. 
If  you  had  stolen  something,  we  might 
have  arranged  matters.' 

"  '  Only  wait  till  next  time.  I  shall 
not  always  be  so  unfortunate.  I  pro- 
mise you  the  contents  of  the  pocket 
of  the  next  person  who  passes.' 

"  '  Very  good ;  but  I  will  select 
the  individual,  or  else  you  will  be 
making  a  bad  choice  again.' 
"  '  As  your  excellency  pleases.' 
"  The  sbirro  folded  his  arms  in  a 
most  dignified  manner,  and  leaned  his 
back  against  a  post;  the  lazzarone 
stretched  himself  on  the  pavement  at 
his  feet.  A  priest  came  by,  then  a 
lawyer,  then  a  poet ;  but  the  sbirro 
made  no  sign.  At  last  there  appear- 
ed a  young  officer,  dressed  in  brilliant 
uniform,  who  passed  gaily  along,  hum- 
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ming  between  his  teeth  a  tune  out  of 
the  last  opera.  The  sbirro  'gave  the 
signal.  Up  sprang  the  lazzarone  and 
followed  the  officer.  Both  disappear- 
ed round  a  corner.  Presently  the 
lazzarone  returned  with  his  ransom  in 
his  hand. 

"  '  What  have  you  got  there?'  said 
the  sbirro. 

"  '  A  handkerchief,'  replied  the 
other. 

"  'Is  that  all?' 

"  '  That  aU !  It  is  of  the  finest 
cambric.' 

"  'Had  he  only  one?'* 

"  '  Only  one  in  that  pocket.' 

"  'And  in  the  other?' 

"  '  In  the  other  he  had  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief.' 

"  '  Why  didn't  you  bring  it?' 

"  '  I  keep  that  for  myself,  excel- 
lency. It  is  fair  that  we  should  divide 
the  profits.  One  pocket  for  you,  the 
other  for  me.' 

"  '  I  have  a  right  to  both,  and  I 
must  have  the  silk  handkerchief.' 

"  *  But,  your  excellency' 

"  '  I  must  have  the  silk  handker- 
chief.' 

"  '  It  is  an  injustice.' 

"  '  Ha !  Do  you  dare  speak  ill  of 
his  majesty's  sbirri  ?  Come  along  to 
prison.' 

"  '  You  shall  have  the  silk  hand- 
kerchief, your  excellency.' 

"  '  How  will  you  find  the  officer 
again?' 

"  '  He  is  gone  to  pay  a  visit  in  the 
Strada  de  Foria.  I  will  go  and  wait 
for  him  at  the  door.' 

"  The  lazzarone  walked  away,  turn- 
ed the  corner  of  the  street,  and  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  recess  of  a 
doorway.  Presently  the  young  officer 
came  out  of  a  house  opposite,  and 
before  he  had  gone  ten  paces,  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket,  and  found  he  was 
minus  a  handkerchief. 

"  '  Pardon  me,  excellency,'  said 
the  lazzarone,  stepping  up  to  him; 
4  you  have  lost  something,  I  think  ? ' 

"  '  I  have  lost  a  cambric  handker- 
chief.' 

"  '  Your  excellency  has  not  lost  it ; 
it  has  been  stolen  from  him.' 

"  'And  who  stole  it?' 


"  '  What  will  your  excellency  give 
me  if  I  find  him  the  thief? ' 

"  '  I  will  give  you  a  piastre.' 

"  '  I  must  have  two.' 

"  '  You  shall.  Hallo !  What  are 
you  doing  ? 

"  '  I  am  stealing  your  silk  handker- 
chief.' 

"  '  In  order  to  find  my  cambric 
one?' 

"'Yes.' 

"  '  And  where  will  they  both  of 
them  be?' 

"  '  In  the  same  pocket.  The  person 
to  whom  I  shall  give  this  handker- 
chief is  the  same  to  whom  I  have  al- 
ready given  the  other.  Follow  me, 
and  observe  what  I  do.' 

"  The  officer  followed  the  lazzarone, 
who  gave  the  handkerchief  to  the 
sbirro,  and  walked  away.  The  latter 
had  hardly  put  his  prize  in  his  pocket 
when  the  officer  came  up  and  seized 
him  by  the  collar.  The  sbirro  fell  on 
his  knees,  but  the  officer  was  inexor- 
able, and  he  was  sent  to  prison.  As 
the  sbirro  had  himself  been  a  lazza- 
rone, he  saw  at  once  the  trick  that 
had  been  played  him.  He  wanted  to 
cheat  his  confederate,  and  his  confe- 
derate had  cheated  him ;  but  far  from 
bearing  him  malice  for  having  done 
so,  the  sbirro  views  the  conduct  of  the 
lazzarone  in  the  light  of  an  exploit, 
and  feels  an  additional  respect  for  him 
in  consequence.  When  he  is  released 
from  prison,  he  will  seek  him  out,  and 
they  will  be  hand  and  glove  together. 
When  that  time  comes,  look  to  your 
pockets." 

We  are  introduced  to  Ferdinand 
IV.  of  Naples,  King  Nasone,  as  the 
lazzaroni  nicknamed  him ;  also  to 
Padre  Rocco,  a  popular  preacher,  and 
the  idol  of  the  lower  classes  of  Nea- 
politans ;  and  to  Cardinal  Perelli,  re- 
markable for  his  simplicity,  which 
quality,  as  may  be  supposed,  loses 
nothing  in  passing  through  the  hands 
of  his  present  biographer.  With  his 
usual  skill,  M.  Dumas  glides  from  a 
ticklish  story  of  which  the  cardinal  is 
the  hero,  (a  story  that  he  does  not  tell, 
for  which  forbearance  we  give  him 
due  credit,  since  he  is  evidently  sorely 
tempted  thereto,)  to  an  account  of  the 


*  At  Naples,  it  is  customary  to  carry  two  handkerchiefs,  one  of  silk,  and  the 
other  of  cambric  j  the  latter  being  used  to  wipe  the  forehead. 
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Vardarelli,  a  band  of  outlaws  which 
for  some  time  infested  Calabria  and 
the  Capitauato. 

u  Gaetano  Vardarelli  was  a  native 
of  Calabria,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  revolutionary  society 
of  the  Carbonari.  When  Murat,  after 
for  some  time  favouring  that  society, 
began  to  persecute  it,  Vardarelli  fled 
to  Sicily,  and  took  service  under  King 
Ferdinand.  He  was  then  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  possessing  the  muscles 
and  courage  of  a  lion,  the  agility  of 
a  chamois,  the  eye  of  an  eagle.  Such 
a  recruit  was  not  to  be  despised,  and 
he  was  made  sergeant  in  the  Sicilian 
guards.  On  Ferdinand's  restoration 
in  1815,  he  followed  him  to  Naples ;. 
but  finding  that  he  was  not  likely  ever 
to  rise  above  a  very  subordinate  grade, 
he  became  disgusted  with  the  service, 
deserted,  and  took  refuge  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Calabria.  There  two  of  his 
brothers,  and  some  thirty  brigands 
and  outlaws,  assembled  around  him 
and  elected  him  their  chief,  with  right 
of  life  and  death  over  them.  He  had 
been  a  slave  in  the  town ;  he  found 
himself  a  king  in  the  mountains. 

"Proceeding  according  to  the  old 
formula  observed  by  banditti  chiefs 
both  in  Calabria  and  in  melodramas, 
Vardarelli  proclaimed  himself  redres- 
ser  general  of  wrongs  and  grievances, 
and  acted  up  to  his  profession  by 
robbing  the  rich  and  assisting  the 
poor.  The  consequence  was,  that  he 
soon  became  exceedingly  dreaded  by 
the  former,  and  exceedingly  popular 
among  the  latter  class  ;  and  at  last  his 
exploits  reached  the  ears  of  King  Fer- 
dinand himself,  who  was  highly  in- 
dignant at  such  goings  on,  and  gave 
orders  that  the  bandit  should  imme- 
diately be  hung.  But  there  are  three 
things  necessary  to  hang  a  man — a 
rope,  a  gallows,  and  the  man  himself. 
In  this  instance,  the  first,  two  were 
easily  found,  but  the  third  was  unfor- 
tunately wanting.  Gendarmes  and 
soldiers  were  sent  after  Vardarelli, 
but  the  latter  was  too  cunning  for 
them  all,  and  slipped  through  their 
fingers  at  every  turn.  His  success  in 
eluding  pursuit  increased  his  reputa- 
tion, and  recruits  flocked  to  his  stan- 
dard. His  band  soon  doubled  its  num- 
bers, and  its  leader  became  a  formi- 
dable and  important  person,  which  of 
course  was  an  additional  reason  for 


the  authorities  to  wish  to  capture  him. 
A  price  was  set  on  his  head,  large 
bodies  of  troops  sent  in  search  of  him, 
but  all  in  vain.  One  day  the  Prince 
of  Leperano,  Colonel  Calcedonio,  Ma- 
jor Delponte,  with  a  dozen  other  offi- 
cers, and  a  score  of  attendants,  were 
hunting  in  a  forest  a  few  leagues  from 
Bari,  when  the  cry  of  '  Vardarelli  I"1 
was  suddenly  heard.  The  party  took 
to  flight  with  the  utmost  precipitation,, 
and  all  escaped  except  Major  Del- 
ponte, who  was  one  of  the  bravest, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the, 
poorest,  officers  of  the  whole  army. 
When  lie  was  told  that  he  must  pay 
a  thousand  ducats  for  his  ransom,  he 
only  laughed,  and  asked  where  he  was 
to  get  such  a  sum.  Vardarelli  then 
threatened  to  shoot  him  if  it  was  not 
forthcoming  by  a  certain  day.  The 
major  replied  that  it  was  losing  time 
to  wait ;  and  that,  if  he  had  a  piece  of 
advice  to  give  his  captor,  it  was  to 
shoot  him  at  once.  The  bandit  at 
first  felt  half  inclined  to  do  so ;  but  he 
reflected  that  the  less  Delponte  cared 
about  his  life,  the  more  ought  Ferdi- 
nand to  value  it.  He  was  right  in  his, 
calculation  ;  for  no  sooner  did  the  king 
learn  that  his  brave  major  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  banditti,  than  he  ordered 
the  ransom  to  be  paid  out  of  his  privy- 
purse,  and  the  major  recovered  his 
freedom. 

"  But  Ferdinand  had  sworn  the 
extermination  of  the  banditti  with 
whom  he  was  thus  obliged  to  treat  as 
from  one  potentate  to  another.  A 
certain  colonel,  whose  name  I  forget, 
and  who  had  heard  this  vow,  pledged 
himself,  if  a  battalion  were  put  under 
his  command,  to  bring  in  Vardarelli, 
his  two  brothers,  and  the  sixty  men 
composing  his  troop,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  and  to  place  them  in  the  dun- 
geons of  the  Vicaria.  The  oifer  was 
too  good  to  be  refused ;  the  minister 
of  war  put  five  hundred  men  at  the 
disposal  of  the  colonel,  who  started 
with  them  at  once  in  pursuit  of  the 
outlaw.  The  latter  was  soon  informed 
by  his  spies  of  this  fresh  expedition, 
and  he  also  made  a  vow,  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  cure  his  pursuer,  once, 
and  for  all,  of  any  disposition  to  inter- 
fere with  the  Vardarelli. 

"  He  began  by  leading  the  poor 
colonel  such  a  dance  over  till  and 
dale,  that  the  unfortunate  officer  and 
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liis  men  were  worn  out  with  fatigue  ; 
then,  when  he  saw  them  in  the  state 
that  he  wished,  he  caused  some  false 
intelligence  to  be  conveyed  to  them  at 
two  o'clock  one  morning.  The  colonel 
fell  into  the  snare,  and  started  imme- 
diately to  surprise  Vardarelli,  whom 
he  was  assured  was  in  a  little  village 
at  the  further  extremity  of  a  narrow 
pass,  through  which  only  four  men 
could  pass  abreast.  He  made  such 
haste  that  he  marched  four  leagues  in 
two  hours,  and  at  daybreak  found 
himself  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass, 
which,  however,  seemed  so  peculiarly 
well  adapted  for  an  ambuscade,  that 
he  halted  his  battalion,  and  sent  on 
twenty  men  to  reconnoitre.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  twenty  men 
returned.  They  had  not  met  a  single 
living  thing.  The  colonel  hesitated 
no  longer,  and  entered  the  defile ;  but, 
on  reaching  a  spot  about  halfway 
through  it,  where  the  road  widened 
out  into  a  sort  of  platform  surrounded 
by  high  rocks  and  steep  precipices,  a 
shout  was  suddenly  heard,  proceeding 
apparently  from  the  clouds,  and  the 
poor  colonel  looking  up,  saw  the  sum- 
mits of  the  rocks  covered  with  bri- 
gands, who  levelled  then-  rifles  at  him 
and  his  soldiers.  Nevertheless,  he 
began  forming  up  his  men  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  ground  would  per- 
mit, when  Vardarelli  himself  appeared 
upon  a  projecting  crag.  '  Down  with 
your  arms,  or  you  are  dead  men ! ' 
he  shouted  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  The 
bandits  repeated  his  summons,  and 
the  echoes  repeated  their  voices,  so 
that  the  troops,  who  had  not  made 
the  same  vow  as  their  colonel,  and 
who  thought  themselves  surrounded 
by  greatly  superior  numbers,  cried  out 
for  quarter,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties 
and  menaces  of  their  unfortunate  com- 
mander. Then  Vardarelli,  without 
leaving  his  position,  ordered  them  to 
pile  their  arms,  and  march  to  two 
different  places  which  he  pointed  out 
to  them.  They  obeyed ;  and  Varda- 
relli, leaving  twenty  of  his  men  in 
their  ambush,  came  down  with  the 
remainder,  who  immediately  proceed- 
ed to  render  the  Neapolitan  muskets 
useless  (for  the  moment  at  least)  by 
the  same  process  which  Gulliver  em- 
ployed to  extinguish  the  conflagration 
of  the  palace  at  Lilliput. 

"  The  news  of  this  affair  put  the 


king  in  very  bad  humour  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  ;  after  which  time, 
however,  the  love  of  a  joke  over- 
coming his  anger,  he  laughed  heartily, 
and  told  the  story  to  every  one  he 
saw ;  and  as  there  are  always  lots  of 
listeners  when  a  king  narrates,  three 
years  elapsed  before  the  poor  colonel 
ventured  to  show  his  face  at  Naples 
and  encounter  the  ridicule  of  the 
court." 

The  general  commanding  in  Cala- 
bria takes  the  matter  rather  more 
seriously,  and  vows  the  destruction 
of  the  banditti.  By  offers  of  large 
pay  and  privileges,  they  are  induced 
to  enter  the  Neapolitan  service,  and 
prove  highly  efficient  as  a  troop  of 
gendarmes.  But  the  general  cannot 
forget  his  old  grudge  against  them ; 
although,  for  lack  of  an  opportunity, 
and  on  account  of  the  desperate  cha- 
racter of  the  men,  he  is  obliged  to 
defer  his  revenge  for  some  time.  At 
last  he  succeeds  in  having  their  lead- 
ers assassinated,  and  by  pretending 
great  indignation,  and  imprisoning  the 
perpetrators  of  the  deed,  he  lulls  the 
suspicions  of  the  remaining  bandits, 
who  elect  new  officers,  and,  on  an  ap- 
pointed day,  proceed  to  the  town  of 
Foggia  to  have  their  election  confirm- 
ed. Only  eight  of  them,  apprehen- 
sive of  treachery,  refuse  to  accompany 
their  comrades.  The  remaining  thirty- 
one,  and  a  woman  who  would  not 
leave  her  husband,  obey  the  general's 
summons. 

"  It  was  a  Sunday,  the  review  had 
been  publicly  announced,  and  the 
square  was  thronged  with  spectators. 
The  Vardarelli  entered  the  town  in 
perfect  order,  armed  to  the  very  teeth, 
but  giving  no  sign  of  hostility  or  mis- 
trust. On  reaching  the  square,  they 
raised  their  sabres,  and  with  one 
voice  exclaimed — '  Viva  il  Re!'  The 
general  appeared  on  his  balcony  to 
acknowledge  their  salute.  The  aide- 
de-camp  on  duty  came  down  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  after  complimenting 
them  on  the  beauty  of  their  horses 
and  good  state  of  their  arms,  desired 
them  to  file  past  under  the  general's 
window,  which  they  did  with  a  preci- 
sion worthy  of  regular  troops.  They 
then  formed  up  again  in  the  middle  of 
the  square,  and  dismounted. 

"  The  aide-de-camp  went  into  the 
house  again  with  the  list  of  the  three 
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new  officers  ;  the  Vardarelli  were 
standing  by  their  horses ;  when  sud- 
denly there  was  a  great  confusion  and 
movement  in  the  crowd,  which  open- 
ed in  various  places,  and  down  every 
street  leading  to  the  square,  a  column 
of  Neapolitan  troops  was  seen  advan- 
cing. The  Vardarelli  were  surrounded 
on  all  sides.  Perceiving  at  once  that 
they  were  betrayed,  they  sprang  upon 
their  horses  and  drew  their  sabres; 
but  at  the  same  moment  the  general 
took  off  his  hat,  which  was  the  signal 
agreed  upon ;  the  command,  '  Faccia 
in  terra,'  was  heard,  and  the  specta- 
tors, throwing  themselves  on  their 
faces,  the  soldiers  fired  over  them, 
and  nine  of  the  brigands  fell  to  the 
ground,  dead  or  mortally  wounded. 
Those  who  were  unhurt,  seeing  that 
they  had  no  quarter  to  expect,  dis- 
mounted, and  forming  a  compact 
body,  fought  their  way  to  an  old 
castle  in  which  they  took  refuge.  Two 
only,  trusting  to  the  speed  of  their 
horses,  charged  the  group  of  soldiers 
that  appeared  the  least  numerous, 
shot  down  two  of  them,  and  succeeded 
in  breaking  through  the  others  and 
escaping.  The  woman  owed  her  life 
to  a  similar  piece  of  daring,  effected, 
however,  on  another  point  of  the 
enemy's  line.  She  broke  through,  and 
galloped  off,  after  having  discharged 
both  her  pistols  with  fatal  effect. 

"  The  attention  of  all  was  now 
turned  to  the  remaining  twenty  Var- 
darelli, who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
ruined  castle.  The  soldiers  advanced 
against  them,  encouraging  one  an- 
other, and  expecting  to  encounter  an 
obstinate  resistance ;  but,  to  their  sur- 
prise, they  reached  the  gate  of  the 
castle  without  a  shot  being  fired  at 
them.  The  gate  was  soon  beaten  in, 
and  the  soldiers  spread  themselves 
through  the  halls  and  galleries  of  the 
old  building.  But  all  was  silence  and 
solitude  ;  the  bandits  had  disap- 
peared. 

"  After  an  hour  passed  in  rumma- 
ging every  corner  of  the  place,  the  as- 
sailants were  going  away  in  despair, 
convinced  that  their  prey  had  escaped 
them ;  when  a  soldier,  who  was  stoop- 
ing down  to  look  through  the  air-hole 
of  a  cellar,  fell,  shot  through  the 
body. 

"  The  Vardarelli  were  discovered ; 
but  still  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get 
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at  them.  Instead  of  losing  men  by  a 
direct  attack,  the  soldiers  blocked  up 
the  air-hole  with  stones,  set  a  guard 
over  it,  and  then  going  round  to  the 
door  of  the  cellar,  which  was  barri- 
cadoed  on  the  inner  side,  they  heap- 
ed lighted  fagots  and  combustibles 
against  it,  so  that  the  staircase  was 
soon  one  immense  furnace.  After  a 
time  the  door  gave  way,  and  the  fire 
poured  like  a  torrent  into  the  retreat 
of  the  unfortunate  bandits.  Still  a 
profound  silence  reigned  in  the  vault. 
Presently  two  carbine  shots  were 
fired ;  two  brothers,  determined  not  to 
fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies, had  shot  each  other  to  death. 
A  moment  afterwards  an  explosion 
was  heard ;  a  bandit  had  thrown  him- 
self into  the  flames,  and  his  cartridge 
box  had  blown  up.  At  last  the  re- 
mainder of  the  unfortunate  men  being 
nearly  suffocated,  and  seeing  that 
escape  was  impossible,  surrendered  at 
discretion,  were  dragged  through  the 
air-hole,  and  immediately  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  conveyed  to  prison. 

"  As  to  the  eight  who  had  refused 
to  come  to  Foggia,  and  the  two  who 
had  escaped,  they  were  hunted  down 
like  wild  beasts,  tracked  from  cavern 
to  cavern,  and  from  forest  to  forest. 
Some  were  shot,  others  betrayed  by 
the  peasantry,  some  gave  themselves 
up,  so  that,  before  the  year  was  out, 
all  the  Vardarelli  were  dead  or  pri- 
soners. The  woman  who  had  dis- 
played such  masculine  courage,  was 
the  only  one  who  finally  escaped.  She 
was  never  hSard  of  afterwards." 

M.  Dumas  finds  that  the  climate  of 
Naples,  delightful  as  it  is,  has  never- 
theless its  little  drawbacks  and  disad- 
vantages. He  returns  one  night  from 
an  excursion  in  the  environs,  and  has 
scarcely  got  into  bed,  when  he  is  al- 
most blown  out  of  it  again  by  a  tor- 
nado of  tropical  violence. 

"  At  midnight,  when  we  returned 
to  Naples,  the  weather  was  perfect, 
the  sky  cloudless,  the  sea  without  a 
ripple.  At  three  in  the  morning  I 
was  awakened  by  the  windows  of  my 
room  bursting  open,  then-  eighteen 
panes  of  glass  falling  upon  the  floor 
with  a  frightful  clatter.  I  jumped  out 
of  bed,  and  felt  that  the  house  was 
shaking.  I  thought  of  Pliny  the 
Elder,  and  having  no  desire  for  a 
similar  fate,  I  hastily  pulled  on  my 
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clothes  and  hurried  out  into  the  corn- 
dor.  My  first  impulse  had  apparently 
been  that  of  all  the  inmates  of  the 
hotel,  who  were  all  standing,  more  or 
less  dressed,  at  the  doors  of  their 
apartments ;  amongst  others,  Jadin, 
who  made  his  appearance  with  a  phos- 
phorus box  in  his  hand,  and  his  dog 
Milord  at  his  heels.  '  What  a  terrible 
draught  in  the  house ! '  said  he  to  me. 
This  same  draught,  as  he  called  it,  had 
just  carried  off  the  roof  of  the  Prince 
of  San  Feodoro's  palace,  including  the 
garrets  and  several  servants  who  were 
sleeping  in  them. 

"  My  first  thought  had  been  of  an 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  but  there  was 
no  such  luck  for  us ;  it  was  merely  a 
hurricane.  A  hurricane  at  Naples, 
however,  is  rather  different  from  the 
same  thing  in  any  other  European 
country. 

"  Out  of  the  seventy  windows  of 
the  hotel,  three  only  had  escaped 
damage.  The  ceilings  of  seven  or 
eight  rooms  were  rent  across.  There 
was  a  crack  extending  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  house.  Eight  shutters 
had  been  carried  away,  and  the  ser- 
vants were  running  down  the  street 
after  them,  just  as  one  runs  after  one's 
hat  on  a  windy  day.  The  broken 
glass  was  swept  away ;  as  for  sending 
for  glaziers  to  mend  the  windows,  it 
was  out  of  the  question.  At  Naples 
nobody  thinks  of  disturbing  himself  at 
three  in  the  morning.  Besides,  even 
had  new  panes  been  put  in,  they 
would  soon  have  shared  the  fate  of 
the  old  ones.  We  were  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  manage' as  well  as  we  could 
with  the  shutters.  I  was  tolerably 
lucky,  for  I  had  only  lost  one  of  mine. 
I  went  to  bed  again,  and  tried  to 
sleep ;  but  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  soon  rendered  that  impos- 
sible, and  I  took  refuge  on  the  ground- 
floor,  where  the  wind  had  done  less 
damage.  Then  began  one  of  those 
storms  of  which  we  have  no  idea  in 
the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe. 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  deluge  such 
as  I  had  never  witnessed,  except  per- 
haps in  Calabria.  In  an  instant  the 
Villa  Reale  appeared  to  be  a  part  of 
the  sea;  the  water  came  up  to  the 
windows  of  the  ground-floor,  and 
flooded  the  parlours.  A  minute  after- 
wards, the  servants  came  to  tell  M, 


Zill  that  his  cellars  were  full,  and  his 
casks  of  wine  floating  about  and  stav- 
ing one  another.  Presently  we  saw  a 
jackass  laden  with  vegetables  come 
swimming  down  the  street,  carried 
along  by  the  current.  He  was  swept 
away  into  a  large  open  drain,  and 
disappeared.  The  peasant  who  owned 
•him,  and  who  had  also  been  earned 
away,  only  saved  himself  from  a  like 
fate  by  clinging  to  a  lamp-post.  In 
one  hour  there  fell  more  water  than 
there  falls  in  Paris  during  the  two 
wettest  months  in  the  year. 

"  Two  hours  after  the  cessation  of 
the  rain,  the  water  had  disappeared, 
and  I  then  perceived  the  use  of  this 
kind  of  deluge.  The  streets  were 
clean ;  which  they  never  are  in  Naples 
except  after  a  flood  of  this  sort." 

One  short  anecdote,  and  we  have 
done.  After  a  long  account  of  St 
Januarius,  including  the  well-known 
miracle  of  the  liquefaction  of  his  blood, 
and  some  amusing  illustrations  of  his 
immense  popularity  with  the  Neapo- 
litans, M.  Dumas,  in  two  pithy  lines, 
gives  us  the  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness of  a  lazzarone's  religion. 

u  I  was  one  day  in  a  church  at  Na- 
ples," he  says,  "  and  I  heard  a  lazza- 
rone  praying  aloud.  He  entreated  God 
to  intercede  with  St  Januarius  to  make 
him  win  in  the  lottery." 

On  the  whole,  we  think  this  one  of 
the  most  amusing  of  M.  Dumas's 
works,  very  light  and  sketchy,  as  is 
evident  from  our  extracts;  but  at 
the  same  time  giving  a  great  deal  of 
information  concerning  Naples,  its 
environs,  inhabitants,  and  customs,  of 
much  interest,  and  calculated  to  be 
highly  useful  to  the  traveller.  It  is 
also  very  free  from  a  fault  with  which 
we  taxed  its  author  in  a  former  paper, 
and  we  can  scarcely  call  to  mind  a 
single  line  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  expunge,  in  order  to  render  it 
fit  reading  for  the  most  fastidious.  As 
far  as  we  ourselves  are  concerned,  we 
heartily  wish  M.  Dumas  would  travel 
over  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and 
write  a  book  about  each  of  them ;  and 
if  he  is  as  good  company  in  a  post- 
chaise  as  his  books  are  at  the  chimney- 
corner,  there  are  few  things  we  should 
like  better  than  to  accompany  him  on, 
his  pilgrimage. 
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"  Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puft  up  with  wind, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies? 
Have  I  not  in  the  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets  clang  ? " 

SlIAKSPEARK. 


THE  market-place  was  lighted  up, 
and  filled  with  dragoons.  Leaving 
my  hulans  under  cover  of  a  dark 
street,  and  riding  forward  to  recon- 
noitre, I  saw  with  astonishment  the 
utter  carelessness  with  which  they 
abandoned  themselves  to  their  indul- 
gences in  the  midst  of  an  irritated 
population.  Some  were  drinking  on 
horseback;  some  had  thrown  them- 
selves on  the  benches  of  the  market, 
and  were  evidently  intoxicated.  The 
people  stood  at  the  corners  of  the 
streets  looking  on,  palpably  in  terror, 
yet  as  palpably  indignant  at  the  out- 
rage of  the  military.  From  the  ex- 
.cessive  blaze  in  some  of  the  windows, 
and  the  shrieks  of  females,  I  could  per- 
ceive that  plunder  was  going  on,  and 
that  the  intention  was,  after  having 
ransacked  the  place,  to  set  it  on  fire. 
Yet  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  mounted 
in  the  middle  of  the  square,  and  keep- 
ing guard  round  a  waggon  on  which  a 
guillotine  had  been  already  erected, 
still  made  me  feel  that  an  attack  would 
be  hopeless.  I  soon  saw  a  rush  of  the 
people  from  one  of  the  side  streets ;  a 
couple  of  dragoon  helmets  were  visible 
above  the  crowd ;  and  three  or  four 
carts  followed,  filled  with  young  fe- 
males in  white  robes  and  flowers,  as  if 
dressed  for  a  ball.  I  gazed  intently,  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  this  strange 
and  melancholy  spectacle.  At  this 
moment  I  felt  my  horse's  bridle 
pulled,  and  saw  the  old  noble  at  his 
head.  "Now  or  never!"  he  cried, 
in  a  voice  almost  choked  with  emo- 
tion. "  Those  are  destined  for  the  guil- 
.lotine.  Barbarians!  brigands! — they 
will  murder  my  Amalia."  He  sank 
before  me.  u  What !  is  this  an  exe- 
cution?" I  exclaimed.  His  answer 
was  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  for  he 
seemed  fainting.  u  The  villains  have 
been  sent,"  said  he,  "  to  burn  the 


town;  they  have  seized  those  chil- 
dren of  our  best  families,  compelled 
them  to  dress  as  they  were  dressed 
for  the  Prussian  ball,  and  are  now 
about  to  murder  them  by  their  accur- 
sed guillotine."  Pointing  to  one  lovely 
girl,  who,  pale  as  death,  stood  in  the 
foremost  of  those  vehicles  of  death,  he 
exclaimed  "  Amalia !  O,  my  Amalia  1 " 
The  cart  was  already  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  scaffold  when  I  gave  the 
word  to  my  troopers.  The  brave  fel- 
lows answered  my  "  Forward ! "  with  a 
shout,  charged  sabre  in  hand,  and  in 
an  instant  had  thrown  themselves  be- 
tween the  victims  and  the  scaffold. 
Their  escort,  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise, was  broken  at  the  first  shock ; 
we  dashed  without  loss  of  time  on  the 
squadrons  scattered  round  the  mar- 
ket, and  swept  it  clear  of  them.  Sur- 
prised, intoxicated,  and  unacquainted 
with  our  force — which  they  probably 
thought  to  be  the  advance  of  the 
whole  Prussian  cavalry — after  having 
lost  many  men,  for  the  peasantry 
showed  no  mercy  on  the  dismounted, 
the  regiment  turned  at  full  gallop  to 
the  open  country.  The  townspeople 
now  performed  their  part.  The  vic- 
tims were  hurried  away  by  then-  fa- 
milies, among  a  storm  of  lamentations 
and  rejoicings,  tears  and  kisses.  The 
old  noble's  daughter,  half  dead,  was 
carried  off  in  her  father's  arms,  with 
a  thousand  benedictions  on  me.  The 
guillotine  was  hewn  down  with  a  hun- 
dred axes,  and  I  saw  the  fragments 
burning  in  the  square.  Its  waggon 
was  made  to  serve  its  country  as  a 
portion  of  a  barricade ;  and  with 
every  vehicle,  wheeled  or  unwheelcd, 
which  could  be  rolled  out,  the  entrance 
to  the  streets  was  fortified  with  the 
national  rapidity  in  any  deed,  good  or 
ill,  under  the  stars. 
After  having  appeased  our  hunger 
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and  that  of  our  famishing  horses,  and 
being  offered  all  the  purses,  which 
the  French  dragoons,  however,  had 
lightened  nearly  to  the  last  coin,  we 
finished  the  exploit  by  a  general 
chant  in  honour  of  the  ladies,  and 
marched  on  our  route,  followed  by 
the  prayers  of  the  whole  community. 
Thus  ended  the  only  productive  skir- 
mish of  the  retreat.  It  fed  us,  broke 
the  monotony  of  the  march,  and  gave 
us  something  to  talk  of— and  the  sol- 
dier asks  but  little  more.  A  gallant 
action  had  certainly  been  done;  not 
the  less  gallant  for  its  being. a  humane 
one ;  and  even  my  bold  hulans  gave 
me  credit  for  being  a  "  smart  officer," 
a  title  of  no  slight  value  in  their  dash- 
ing service. 

Yet  what,  as  the  poet  Saadi  says, 
is  fortune  but  a  peacock,  "  a  showy 
tail  on  a  frightful  pair  of  legs  ?  "  Our 
triumph  was  to  be  followed  by  a  re- 
verse. The  burgundy  and  champagne 
of  the  old  count's  cellar  had  made  us 
festive,  and  our  voices  were  heard 
along  the  road  with  a  gaiety  impru- 
dent in  a  hostile  land.  The  sound  of 
a  trumpet  in  our  front  brought  us  to 
our  senses  and  a  dead  stand.  But 
we  were  in  a  vein  of  heroism,  and  in- 
stead of  taking  to  our  old  hussar 
habits,  and  slipping  round  the  enemy's 
flanks,  we  determined  to  cut  our  way 
through  them,  if  they  had  the  whole 
cavalry  of  France  as  their  appui. 
The  word  was  given,  and  the  spur 
carried  us  through  a  strong  line  of 
cavalry  posted  across  the  road.  The 
moon  had  just  risen  enough  to  show 
that  there  was  a  still  stronger  line  a 
few  hundred  yards  beyond,  which  it 
would  be  folly  to  touch.  There  was 
now  no  resource  but  to  return  as  we 
went,  which  we  did  at  full  speed,  and 
again  broke  up  our  antagonists.  But 
again  we  saw  squadron  after  squadron 
blocking  up  the  road.  All  was  now 
desperate.  But  Frederick's  law  of 
arms  was  well  known — "  the  officer 
of  cavalry  who  waits  to  be  charged, 
must  be  broke."  We  made  a  plunge 
at  our  living  circumvallation  ;  but  the 
French  dragoons  had  now  learned 
common  sense — they  opened  for  us — 
and  when  we  were  once  fairly  in,  en- 
veloped us  completely ;  it  was  then  a 
troop  to  a  brigade ;  fifty  jaded  men 
and  horses  to  fifteen  hundred  fresh 
from  camp.  What  happened  further 
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I  know  not.  I  saw  for  a  minute  or 
two  a  great  deal  of  pistol  firing  and 
a  great  deal  of  sabre  clashing ;  I  felt 
my  horse  stagger  under  me,  at  the 
moment  when  I  aimed  a  blow  at  a 
gigantic  fellow  covered  all  over  with 
helmet  and  mustache ;  a  pistol  ex- 
ploded close  at  my  ear  as  I  was  going 
down,  and  I  heard  no  more. 

On  opening  my  eyes  again,  I  found 
the  scene  strangely  altered.  I  was 
lying  in  a  little  chamber  hung  round 
with  Parisian  ornament — a  sufficient 
contrast  to  a  sky  dark  as  pitch,  or 
only  illumined  by  carbines  and  the 
sparkles  of  sabres  delving  at  each 
other.  I  was  lying  on  an  embroidered 
sofa — an  equally  strong  contrast  to 
my  position  under  the  bodies  of  fallen 
men  and  the  heels  of  kicking  horses. 
A  showy  Turkish  cloak,  or  robe  de 
chambre,  had  superseded  my  laced 
jacket,  purple  pantaloons,  and  hussar 
boots.  I  was  completely  altered  as  a 
warrior ;  and,  from  a  glimpse  which  I 
cast  on  a  mirror,  surrounded  with  gilt 
nymphs  and  swains  enough  to  have 
furnished  a  ballet,  I  saw  in  my  hag- 
gard countenance,  and  a  wound,  which 
a  riband  but  half  concealed,  across 
my  forehead,  that  I  was  not  less 
altered  as  a  man. 

All  round  me  looked  so  perfectly 
like  the  scenes  with  which  I  had  been 
familar  in  my  romance-reading  days, 
that,  bruised  and  feeble  as  I  was,  I 
almost  expected  to  find  my  pillow 
attended  by  some  of  those  slight 
figures  in  long  white  drapery  with 
blue  eyes,  which  of  old  ministered  to 
so  many  ill-used  knights  and  exhaust- 
ed pilgrims.  But  my  reveries  were 
broken  up  by  a  rough  voice  in  the 
outer  chamber  insisting  on  an  entrance 
into  mine,  and  replied  to  by  a  weak 
and  garrulous  female  one,  refusing  the 
admission.  The  dialogue  was  some- 
thing of  this  order — 

"  Strong  or  weak,  well  or  ill,  able 
or  not  able,  I  must  send  him,  before 
twelve  o'clock  this  night,  to  Paris." 

"  But  the  poor  gentleman's  wounds 
are  still  unhealed." 

"  Still  he  must  set  out,  The  '  malk 
poste'  will  be  at  the  door;  and,  if  he 
had  fifty  wounds  on  him,  he  must  go. 
The  marquis  is  halfway  to  Paris  by 
this  time ;  perhaps  more  than  halfway 
to  the  guillotine." 

This  was  followed  by  a  burst  of 
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sobs  and  broken  exclamations  from 
the  female,  whom  I  discovered,  by  her 
sorrowing  confessions,  to  have  been  a 
nurse  in  the  family. 

"  Well,"  was  the  ruffian's  reply ; 
"  women  of  all  ages  are  fools :  what 
is  it  to  you  whether  this  young  fellow 
is  shot  or  hanged  ?  He  was  taken  in 
arms  against  the  Republic — one  and 
indivisible.  All  the  enemies  of  France 
must  perish ! " 

The  old  woman  now  partially  open- 
ed the  door,  to  see  whether  I  slept ; 
and  I  closed  my  eyes,  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  all  that  was  to  be  heard 
without  interruption.  The  speaker, 
whom  I  alternately  took  for  the  gen- 
darme of  the  district,  and  the  execu- 
tioner, gave  vent  to  his  swelling  soul 
in  the  national  style. 

"  What !  leave  me !  leave  Jean 
Jacques  Louis  Gilet  in  charge  of  this 
wretched  aristocrat,  while  I  should  be 
marching  with  my  battalion,  and  at 
its  head  too,  if  merit  meets  its  reward, 
to  sweep  the  foes  of.  the  Republic 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  No;  I 
shall  not  remain  in  this  paltry  place, 
solicitor  of  a  village,  when  I  ought  to 
be  on  the  highest  seat  of  justice — or 
playing  the  part  of  arresting  aristo- 
crats, when  I  might  be  commandant 
of  a  brigade,  marching  over  the  bodies 
of  the  crowned  tyrants  of  the  earth  to 
glory!" 

As  his  harangue  glowed,  his  pace 
quickened,  and  his  voice  grew  more 
vehement ;  at  length,  probably  impa- 
tient of  the  time  which  lay  bet  ween  him 
and  the  first  offices  of  the  Republic, 
he  overpowered  the  resistance  of  the 
nurse,  and  rushed  into  the  chamber. 
Throwing  himself  into  a  theatrical 
attitude  before  a  mirror — for  what 
Frenchman  ever  passes  one  without  a 
glance  of  happy  recognition? — "  Rise, 
aristocrat!"  he  cried,  in  the  tone  of 
Talma  calling  up  the  shade  of  Caesar. 
u  Rise,  and  account  to  the  world  for 
your  crimes  against  the  liberty  of 
man!" 

I  looked  with  such  surprise  on  this 
champion  of  the  sons  of  Adam — a 
little  meagre  creature,  who  seemed  to 
be  shaped  on  the  model  of  one  of  his 
own  pens,  stripped,  withered,  and  ink- 
dried— that  I  actually  burst  into  laugh- 
ter. His  indignation  rose,  and,  pull- 
ing out  a  pistol  with  one  hand,  and  a 
roll  of  paper  from  his  bosom  with  the 


other,  he  presented  them  together.  I 
perceived,  as  I  lay  on  my  pillow,  that 
the  pistol  was  without  a  lock,  and 
thus  was  comforted ;  but  the  paper 
was  of  a  more  formidable  description. 
It  was  the  famous  decree  of  "  Frater- 
nization," by  which  France  pronoun- 
ced the  fall  of  her  own  monarchy,  de- 
clared "  that  she  would  grant  succour 
to  every  people  who  wished  to  recover 
their  liberty,"  and  commanded  her 
generals  u  to  aid  all  such,  and  to  de- 
fend all  citizens  who  might  be  trou- 
bled in  the  cause  of  freedom." 

This  paper  indeed  startled  me ;  it  was 
the  consummation  which  I  had  dread- 
ed so  long.  I  saw  at  once  that  France, 
in  those  wild  words,  had  declared  war 
against  every  throne  in  Europe,  and 
that  we  were  now  beginning  the  era 
of  struggle  and  suffering  which  Mor- 
decai's  strong  sense  had  predicted, 
and  of  which  no  human  sagacity  could 
foresee  the  end.  My  countenance  pro- 
bably showed  the  impression  which 
this  European  anathema  had  made 
upon  me ;  for  Monsieur  Gilet  became 
more  heroic  than  ever,  tore  his  grizzled 
curls,  throwing  aside  his  pistol,  which 
he  had  at  length  discovered  to  be  hors 
de  combat,  and  drawing  the  falchion 
which  clattered  at  his  heels,  and  was 
nearly  as  long  as  himself,  nourished 
it  in  quick  march  backward  and  for- 
ward before  the  mirror — that  mirror 
never  forgotten ! — in  all  the  whirlwind 
of  his  rage,  and  panted  for  the  con- 
quest of  "  perfidious  Albion,"  the 
"  traitor  "  Pitt,  and  the  whole  brood 
of  hoary  power.  I  was  too  feeble  to 
turn  him  out  of  the  room,  and  too 
contemptuous  to  reply.  But  his  over- 
throw was  not  the  further  off.  The 
old  nurse,  who,  old  as  she  was,  still 
retained  some  of  the  sinews  and  all 
the  irritability  of  a  stout  Champenoise 
peasant,  roused  by  his  insults  to  the 
aristocracy,  one  of  whom  she  probably 
regarded  herself,  from  having  lived  so 
long  under  their  roof,  watched  her 
opportunity,  made  a  spring  at  him 
like  a  wild -cat,  wrested  the  sabre 
from  his  hand,  and,  grasping  the 
struggling  and  screaming  little  func- 
tionary in  her  strong  arms,  carried 
him  like  a  child  out  of  the  room. 

She  then  returned,  and  having 
locked  the  door  to  prevent  his  second 
inroad,  sat  down  by  the  side  of  my 
couch,  and,  with  the  usual  passion  of 
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women  after  strong  excitement,  burst 
into  exclamations  and  tears.  What 
I  could  collect  from  her  broken  nar- 
rative, was  little  more  than  the  com- 
monplace of  national  misery  in  that 
fearful  time.  She  had  been  a  servant 
in  the  family  of  the  nobleman  whose 
daughter  I  had  saved  from  death.  She 
had  been  the  nurse  of  the  young 
countess ;  and  all  the  blessings  that 
sorrow  and  gratitude  ever  gathered 
together,  could  not  be  exceeded  by  the 
praises  which  she  poured  upon  my 
head.  It  had  been  rumoured  in  the 
town  that  I  was  attacked  and  killed 
by  a  body  of  cavalry  sent  to  revenge 
the  rout  of  their  comrades.  And  the 
Marquis  Lanfranc — I  now  first  learned 
the  name  of  my  noble  entertainer — 
had  gone  forth  to  look  for  my  remains 
in  the  field.  I  was  found  still  breath- 
ing, and  to  avoid  further  danger  was 
carried  to  this  dwelling,  a  hunting- 
lodge  in  the  heart  of  the  forest ;  there 
I  had  been  attended  by  the  family 
physician  only,  and,  after  a  week  of 
insensibility,  had  given  signs  of  re- 
covery. The  marquis's  humanity  had 
brought  evil  on  himself.  His  visits  to 
the  lodge  had  been  remarked,  and  on 
this  very  morning  he  had  been  arrest- 
ed, and  conveyed  with  his  daughter, 
in  a  carriage  escorted  by  gendarmes 
to  the  capital.  My  detection  follow- 
ed of  course;  papers  found  on  my 
person  had  proved  that  I  was  an 
agent  of  England;  and  the  officious 
M.  Gilet  had  spent  the  morning  in 
exhibiting  to  the  peasantry  of  the 
neighbourhood  the  order  of  the  "  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,"  a  name  which 
froze  the  blood,  to  take  me  under  his 
charge,  and  conduct  me  forthwith  to 
their  tribunal.  I  tell  all  this  in  my 
own  way;  for  the  dame's  sighs,  sobs, 
and  vehement  indignation,  would  have 
'defied  all  record. 

My  prospect  was  now  black  enough, 
for  justice  was  a  word  unheard  of  in 
the  present  condition  of  things ;  and 
my  plea  of  being  an  Englishman,  and 
in  the  civil  service  of  my  country, 
would  have  been  a  death-warrant.  I 
must  acknowledge,  too,  that  I  had 
fairly  thrown  it  away  by  my  adoption 
of  the  Prussian  sabre.  I  might  well 
be  now  in  low  spirits  ;  for  the  guillo- 
tine was  crushing  out  life  at  that  mo- 
ment in  every  province  of  France,  and 
the  thirst  of  public  ciiriosity  was  to  be 
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fed  by  nothing  but  blood.  Yet,  even 
in  that  moment,  let  me  give  myself 
credit  for  the  recollection,  my  first 
enquiry  was  for  the  fate  of  my  squad- 
ron. The  old  woman  could  tell  me 
but  little  on  the  subject;  but  that  little 
was  consolatory.  The  French  troopers, 
who  had  come  back  triumphing  into 
the  town,  had  not  brought  any  Prus- 
sian prisoners :  two  or  three  foreign- 
ers, who  had  lost  their  horses,  were 
sheltered  in  her  master's  stables  until 
they  could  make  their  escape ;  and  of 
them  she  had  heard  no  more.  The 
truth  is,  that  nothing  is  more  diffi- 
cult in  war  than  to  catch  a  hussar 
who  understands  his  business;  and 
the  probability  was,  that  the  chief 
part  of  them  had  slipped  away,  leav- 
ing the  French  to  sabre  each  other  in 
the  dark.  The  fall  of  my  horse  had 
brought  me  down,  otherwise  I  might 
have  escaped  the  shot  which  stunned 
me,  and  been  at  that  hour  galloping 
to  Berlin. 

Monsieur  Gilet,  with  some  of  the 
civic  authorities,  paid  me  a  second 
visit  in  the  evening,  to  prepare  me 
for  my  journey.  To  me  it  was  become 
indifferent  whether  I  died  in  the  car- 
riage or  by  the  edge  of  the  guillotine ; 
the  journey  was  short  in  either  case, 
and  the  shorter  and  sooner  the  better. 
I  answered  none  of  their  interroga- 
tories ;  told  them  I  was  at  their  dis- 
posal ;  directed  the  old  woman  to 
pack  up  whatever  travelling  matters 
remained  to  me,  and  to  remember  me 
to  her  master  and  mistress,  if  she  ever 
should  see  them  in  this  world ;  shook 
her  strong  old  hand,  and  bade  God 
bless  her.  In  return,  she  kissed  me 
on  both  cheeks,  whispered  a  thousand 
benedictions,  and  left  the  room  vio- 
lently sobbing;  yet  with  a  parting 
glance  at  Monsieur  Gilet  and  his  col- 
laborateurs,  so  mingled  of  wrath  and 
ridicule,  that  it  was  beyond  all  my 
deciphering. 

"  Time  and  the  hour  run  through  the 
longest  day," 

says  the  great  poet ;  and,  with  the 
coming  of  midnight,  a  chaise  de  poste 
drew  up  at  the  door.  As  I  was  a 
prisoner  of  importance,  M.  Gilet  was 
not  suffered  to  take  all  the  honour  of 
my  introduction  to  the  axe  on  him- 
self; and  the  mayor  and  deputy- 
mayor  of  the  district  insisted  on  this 
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opportunity  of  making  themselves 
known  to  the  supreme  Republic. 
They  mounted  the  box  in  front,  a 
couple  of  gendarmes  sat  behind,  M. 
Gilet  took  his  seat  at  my  side,  and, 
with  an  infinite  cracking  of  whips,  we 
rushed  out  upon  the  causeway. 

I  soon  discovered  that  my  com- 
panion was  by  no  means  satisfied  with 
existing  circumstances.  The  officious  - 
ness  of  the  pair  of  mayors  prodigiously 
displeased  him.  He  broke  forth — • 

"See  these  two  beggars,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "pretending  to  patriotism! 
They  have  no  energy,  no  courage,  no 
civism.  Why,  you  might  have  re- 
mained for  a  twelvemonth  under  their 
very  nostrils  before  they  would  have 
found  you  out.  Gilet  is  the  man  for 
the  service  of  his  country."  Merely 
to  stop  the  torrent  of  his  complainings, 
I  asked  him  some  vague  questions 
relative  to  the  nobleman  whom  I  was 
now  following  to  Paris.  But  the  pa- 
triot was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  topic. 

"Hah!  Citizen  Lanfranc.  All  is 
over  with  him.  He  once  held  his 
head  high  enough,  .but  it  will  soon  be 
as  low  as  ever  it  was  high.  Yet  I 
could  have  forgiven  his  aristocracy,  if 
he  had  not  put  these  two  '  chiens' 
above  me." 

The  position  in  which  the  mayor 
and  his  deputy  sat,  on  the  box  of  the 
chaise,  continually  presenting  them  to 
the  eye  of  my  companion,  kept  his 
choler  peculiarly  active. 

"  One  of  these  fellows,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  was  the  Marquis's  cook, 
another  his  perruquier!  /  was  his 
tailor.  Every  man  of  taste  and  talent 
knows  the  superiority  of  my  profes- 
sion ;  for  what  is  the  first  of  noble- 
men without  elegance  of  costume,  or 
what  indeed  would  man  himself  be 
without  my  art,  the  noblest  and  the 
earliest  art  of  mankind  ?  And  yet  he 
made  these  two  '  brigands'  mayor  and 
deputy— peste !  I  did  my  duty.  I  de- 
nounced him  on  the  spot.  I  did  more. 
The  aristocrat  had  a  faction  in  the 
town.  It  was  filled  with  his  depen- 
dents. In  fact,  it  had  been  built  on 
his  grounds,  and  tenanted  by  the  old 
hangers-on  of  the  family.  So,  to 
make  a  clear  stage,  I  denounced  the 
town."  He  clapped  his  hands  with 
exultation  at  this  civic  triumph. 

My  recollection  of  the  miseries 
which  his  malice  had  caused  roused 
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me  into  wrath,  and,  rash  as  the  act 
was,  I  grasped  him  by  the  collar,  with 
the  full  intent  of  throwing  the  little 
writhing  wretch  out  of  the  window  ; 
but,  while  I  was  lifting  him  from  the 
seat  to  which  he  clung  screaming  for 
help,  and  had  already  forced  him  half- 
way outside,  a  shot  whistled  close  by 
the  head  of  the  postilion,  which 
brought  him  to  a  full  stop.  "Mon 
Dieu ! — Brigands  !"  exclaimed  Mon- 
sieur Gilet ;  and,  dropping  back  into  the 
carriage,  attempted  to  make  a  screen 
of  my  body  by  slipping  his  adroitly 
behind  me.  Two  or  three  more  dis- 
charges rattled  through  the  trees,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rush  of  peasants,  who 
unceremoniously  knocked  down  the 
two  officials  in  front,  and  began  a 
general  scuffle  with  the  gendarmes. 
The  night  was  so  dark,  that  I  could 
discover  nothing  of  the  melee  but  by 
the  blaze  of  the  fusils.  All,  however, 
was  quiet  in  a  few  moments,  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  gendarmes,  and 
the  complete  capture  of  the  convoy — 
M.  Gilet,  mayors,  and  all.  Whether 
we  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  high- 
waymen, or  of  stragglers  from  the 
French  army,  was  doubtful  for  a  while, 
as  not  a  syllable  was  spoken,  nor  a 
sound  uttered,  except  by  the  unhappy 
functionaries,  who  grumbled  prodi- 
giously as  they  were  dragged  along 
through  "rough  and  smooth,  rnoss 
and  mire,"  and  whose  pace  was  evi- 
dently quickened  by  many  a  kick  and 
blow  of  the  fusil.'  This  was  a  rude 
march  for  me,  too,  with  my  unhealed 
wound,  and  my  week's  sojourn  in  bed ; 
but  I  was  treated,  if  not  with  tender- 
ness, without  incivility,  while  my 
compagnons  de  voyage  were  insulted 
with  every  contemptuous  phrase  in  a 
vocabulary  at  least  as  rich  in  those 
matters  as  any  other  in  Europe.  At 
length,  after  about  an  hour's  rapid 
movement,  we  reached  an  open  ground, 
and  the  door  of  one  of  the  wide,  old, 
staring,  yet  not  uncomfortable  farm- 
houses which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  France. 

Signs  of  comfort  within  were  visible 
even  at  a  distance,  and  the  light  of  a 
huge  wood  fire  had  been  seen  for  the 
last  quarter  of  an  hour  gleaming 
through  the  woods,  and  leaving  us  in 
doubt  whether  w^were  approaching 
a  horde  of  gipsies,  or  about  to  realize 
the  classic  scenes  of  Gil  Bias. 
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But  it  was  only  a  farm-house  after 
all.  The  good  dame  of  the  house, 
with  an  enormous  cap,  enormous  pet- 
ticoats, enormous  earrings,  and  all  the 
glaring  good-humour  of  a  countenance 
of  domestic  plenty  and  power,  came 
to  meet  us  on  the  threshold ;  and  her 
reception  of  me  was  ardent,  to  the 
very  verge  of  strangulation.  Nothing 
could  exceed  her  rapture  at  the  sight 
of  me,  or  the  fierceness  of  her  em- 
braces, except  her  indignation  at  the 
sight  of  my  travelling  companions. 
Her  disgust  at  the  mayor  and  his  de- 
puty— and  certainly  after  their  night 
trip  they  were  not  figures  to  charm 
the  eye — was  pitched  in  the  highest 
key  of  scorn,  so  as  to  be  surpassed  only 
by  the  torrent  of  contempt  which  her 
well-practised  elocution  poured  upon 
the  "trattre  tailleur."  I  really  believe, 
that,  if  she  could  have  boiled  him  in 
the  huge  soup -kettle  which  bubbled 
upon  the  fire,  without  spoiling  our 
supper,  she  would  have  flung  him  in 
upon  the  spot.  The  peasants  who 
had  captured  us — bold,  tall  fellows, 
well  dressed  and  well  armed  with 
cutlass  and  fusil,  in  the  style  of  the 
gardes-de-chasse — could  scarcely  be 
kept  from  taking  them  out  to  the  next 
tree,  to  make  marks  of  them ;  and  it 
was  probably  by  my  intercession  alone 
that  they  were  consigned  to  an  outer 
house  for  the  night.  How  the  scene 
was  to  end  with  me,  I  knew  not; 
though  the  jovial  visage  of  my  protec- 
tress showed  me  that  I  was  secure. 
But  the  prisoners  had  no  sooner  been 
flung  out  of  the  door  than  I  was  ushered 
into  an  inner  room,  prepared  with  some- 
what more  of  attention ;  where,  to  my 
great  surprise  and  delight,  the  Mar- 
quis Lanfranc  came  forward  to  shake 
my  hand,  and,  with  a  thousand  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude,  made  me  known 
to  his  daughter.  The  adventure  was 
of  the  simplest  order.  The  arrest  of 
the  Marquis  was,  of  course,  known  in 
an  instant,  and  a  party  of  his  foresters 
had  immediately  determined  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands — had 
posted  themselves  on  the  road  by 
which  his  carriage  was  to  pass,  and 
had  released  him  without  difficulty. 
My  release  was  merely  a  sequel  to  the 
drama.  I  had  been  left  in  the  hunt- 
ing-lodge by  its  owner,  under  the  im- 
pression that  an  individual  who  could 
not  be  moved  without  hazard  to  life, 
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would  escape  the  vengeance  of  village 
patriotism.  But  the  nurse,  whom  he 
had  placed  in  charge  of  me,  had  no 
sooner  ascertained  that  I  was  arrest- 
ed, than  she  sent  an  express  to  the 
farm-house.  The  consequence  natu- 
rally followed  in  my  liberty ;  and  the 
night  which  I  expected  to  have  spent 
freezing  on  my  way  to  the  dungeon, 
presented  me  with  the  pleasant  ex- 
change of  hospitable  shelter,  the  so- 
ciety of  a  most  accomplished  man, 
and  his  graceful  handsome  daughter ; 
and  last,  not  least,  a  couple  of  kisses 
from  my  late  nurse,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  as  glowing  and 
remorseless  as  those  of  my  portly 
landlady  herself. 

We  sat  for  some  hours,  and^scarce- 
ly  felt  them  pass  in  the  anxious  topics 
which  engrossed  us  ;  the  perils  of 
France,  the  prospects  of  the  Allies, 
and  the  captivity  of  the  unhappy 
Bourbons.  Now  and  then  the  con- 
versation turned  on  their  own  hair- 
breadth escapes,  and  those  of  their 
relatives  and  friends.  Among  the 
rest,  the  hazards  of  the  De  Tourville 
family  were  mentioned,  and  I  heard 
the  name  of  Clotilde  pronounced  with 
a  sensation  indescribable.  The  name 
was  connected  with  such  displays  ot 
fortitude,  nobleness  of  spirit,  and  deep 
devotion  to  the  royal  cause,  that,  if  I 
had  loved  before,  I  now  honoured  her. 
She  had  saved  the  lives  of  her  house- 
hold ;  she  had,  by  an  act  of  extraor- 
dinary, but  most  perilous  affection, 
saved  the  life  of  her  mother,  at  the 
moment  when  the  first  insurgency 
broke  out;  and,  young  as  she  was, 
she  had  exhibited  so  noble  a  union 
of  generosity  and  strength  of  mind, 
that  the  Marquis's  eyes  filled  with 
tears  as  he  told  it,  and  Amah' a  buried 
her  forehead  in  her  hands  to  conceal 
her  convulsive  emotions :  what  must 
have  been  mine ! 

Our  conversation  was  not  nnfre- 
quently  interrupted  by  bursts  of  mer- 
riment from  the  outer  room,  where  the 
peasants  were  at  supper  provided  by 
the  Marquis  for  his  bold  rescuers — an 
indulgence  which  they  seemed  to  en- 
joy with  the  highest  zest  imaginable. 
Songs  were  sung  with  very  various 
kinds  of  merit  in  the  performer,  but 
all  well  received.  Healths  were  pro- 
posed, in  which  the  existing  Govern- 
ment was  certainly  not  much  honour- 
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ed;  and,  if  the  good  wishes  of  the 
party  could  have  sent  the  "  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,"  the  butcher 
cabinet  of  France,  to  the  darkest  spot 
on  earth,  or  under  it,  its  time  would 
have  been  brief.  But  even  this  died 
away ;  the  laugh  subsided,  the  mirth 
grew  silent,  and  at  length  the  gardes- 
de-chasse  went  away,  making  the 
forest  ring  with  their  professional 
whoops  and  holloas,  the  remnants  of 
their  honest  revel.  At  length  the 
Marquis  and  his  daughter,  who  were 
to  be  on  the  wing  at  daybreak  for  the 
German  frontier,  and  who  had  gene- 
rously offered  to  take  charge  of  my 
invalid  frame  in  the  same  direction, 
retired ;  and  wrapping  myself  up  in  a 
dark  cloak,  furnished  by  my  mistress 
and  formed  to  her  showy  proportions, 
I  threw  myself  on  the  sofa,  and  was 
in  the  land  of  dreams. 

But  though  I  slept,  I  did  not  rest. 
My  fever,  or  my  lassitude,  or  probably 
some  presentiment  of  the  troubled 
career  into  which  I  was  to  be  plunged, 
made  "tired  nature's  sweet  restorer  " 
a  stepmother  to  me.  I  can  never  en- 
dure hearing  the  dreams  of  others, 
and  thus  I  cannot  suffer  myself  to  in- 
flict them  on  my  hearers ;  but  on  that 
night,  Queen  Mab,  like  Jehu,  drove 
her  horses  furiously.  Every  possible 
kind  of  disappointment,  vexation,  and 
difficulty ;  every  conceivable  shape  of 
things,  past  and  present,  rushed 
through  my  brain ;  and  all  pale,  fierce, 
disastrous,  and  melancholy.  I  was 
beckoned  along  dim  shades  by  shape- 
less phantoms ;  I  was  trampled  in 
battle ;  I  was  brought  before  a  tri- 
bunal ;  I  was  on  board  a  ship  which 
"blew  up,  and  was  flung  strangling 
down  an  infinite  depth  in  a  midnight 
ocean.  But  this  exceeded  the  pri- 
vilege even  of  dreams.  I  made  one 
desperate  effort  to  rise,  and  awoke 
with  a  bound  on  the  floor.  There  I 
found  a  real  obstacle — a  ruffian  in  a 
red  cap.  One  strong  hand  was  on  my 
throat ;  and  by  the  glimmer  of  the 
dying  lantern,  which  hung  from  the 
roof,  I  saw  the  glitter  of  a  pistol-barrel 
in  the  other.  "  Surrender  in  the 
name  of  the  Republic!"  were  the 
•words  which  told  me  my  fate.  Four 
or  five  wearers  of  the  same  omi- 
nous emblem,  with  sabres  and  pistols, 
were  round  me  at  the  moment,  and 
after  a  brief  struggle  I  was  secured. 


Cries  were  now  heard  outside  the 
door,  and  a  wounded  gendarme  was 
carried  in,  borne  in  the  arms  of  his 
comrades.  From  their  confused  cla- 
mour, I  could  merely  ascertain  that 
the  gendarmes  who  had  escaped  in 
the  original  melee,  had  obtained  assist- 
ance, and  returned  on  their  steps.  The 
farm-house  had  been  surrounded,  and 
the  Marquis  was  indebted  only  to  the 
vigilance  of  his  peasantry  for  a  se- 
cond escape  with  his  daughter.  The 
gardes-de-chasse  had  kept  the  gen- 
darmes at  bay  until  their  retreat  was 
secure ;  and  the  post-chaise  which  had 
brought  M.  Gilet  and  his  coadjutors, 
was,  by  this  time,  some  leagues  off, 
at  full  speed,  beyond  the  fangs  of  Re- 
publicanism. 

This  at  least  was  comfort,  though 
I  was  left  behind.  But  it  was  clear 
that  the  gallant  old  noble  was  blame- 
less in  the  matter,  and  that  nothing 
was  to  be  blamed  but  my  habitual  ill 
luck.  "  En  route  for  Paris,"  was  the 
last  order  which  I  heard ;  and  with  a 
gendarme,  in  the  strange  kind  of  post- 
waggon  which  was  rolled  out  from  the 
farmer's  stable,  I  was  dispatched, 
before  daybrealc,  on  my  startling 
journey. 

I  found  my  gendarme  a  facetious 
fellow ;  though  his  merriment  might 
not  be  well  adapted  to  cheer  his  pri- 
soner. He  whistled,  he  sang,  he 
screamed,  he  stamped,  to  get  rid  of 
the  ennui  of  travelling  with  so  silent 
a  companion.  He  told  stories  of  his 
own  prowess ;  libeled  M.  Gilet,  who 
had  got  him  beaten  on  this  service  in 
the  first  instance,  and  who  seemed  to 
be  in  the  worst  possible  odour  with 
man  and  woman ;  and  abused  all, 
mayors,  deputy-mayors,  and  authori- 
ties, with  the  tongue  of  a  leveler. 
But  my  facetious  friend  had  his 
especial  chagrins. 

"  I  have  all  my  life,"  said  he, 
"  been  longing  to  see  Paris,  and  have 
never  been  able  to  stir  a  step  beyond 
this  stupid  province.  Yet  I  have  had 
my  chances  too.  I  was  once  valet  to 
a  German  count,  and  we  were  on  the 
way  to  Paris  together  when  the  post- 
chaise  was  stopped,  the  baron  was 
arrested  as  a  swindler,  and  I  was 
charged  as  his  accomplice.  He  was 
sent  to  the  galleys ;  I  got  off.  I  then 
had  a  second  chance.  I  enlisted  in  a 
regiment  of  dragoons  which  was  to  be 
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quartered  in  Versailles.  But  such 
was  my  fate,  I  had  no  sooner  passed 
the  first  drill,  when  we  were  ordered 
off  to  Lorraine  to  watch  old  King 
Stanislaus,  the  Pole,  who  lived  there 
like  one  of  his  own  bears,  frozen  and 
fat.  Still  I  was  determined  to  see 
Paris.  I  asked  leave  of  absence ;  the 
adjutant  laughed  at  me,  the  colonel 
turned  on  his  heel,  and  the  provost- 
marshal  gave -me  a  week  of  the  black- 
hole.  But  a  week  is  but  seven  days 
after  all,  and  on  my  seeing  the  parade 
again — I — " 

"You  deserted?" 

"  Not  quite  that,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
took  leave,  and,  as  I  had  seen  enough 
of  the  black  hole  already,  I  took  good 
care  to  give  the  provost-marshal  no 
notice  on  the  subject.  A  fortnight's 
march  brought  me  within  sight  of  the 
towers  of  Notre-Dame.  But  as  I  was 
resting  my  self  on  the  roadside,  our  ad- 
jutant, as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  came 
by  in  the  coupe  of  the  diligence.  He 
jumped  out.  I  was  seized,  given  up 
to  the  next  guardhouse,  and  after  fit- 
ting me  with  a  pair  of  fetters,  by  way 
of  boots,  I  was  ordered  to  take  my 
passage  with  a  condemned  regiment 
for  the  West  Indies.  There  I  served 
ten  years ;  I  saw  the  regiment  reduced 
to  a  skeleton  by  short  rations  and  new 
rum ;  and  returned  the  tenth  represen- 
tative of  fifteen  hundred  felons.  At 
last  I  have  a  chance  ;  the  gendarme 
of  the  village  was  so  desperately 
mauled  by  the  foresters  in  the  attempt 
to  carry  you  prisoner,  that  he  has 
been  forced  to  take  to  his  bed,  and 
let  me  take  his  place.  The  thing  is 
certain  now.  You  will  be  guillotined, 
but  I  shall  see  Paris." 

Yet  what  is  certain  in  this  most 
changeful  of  possible  worlds  ? 

"  Fate  granted  half  the  prayer, 
The  rest  the  gods  dispersed  in  empty 
air." 

We  had  toiled  through  our  long  jour- 
ney, rendered  doubly  long  by  the 
dreariest  and  deepest  roads  on  earth, 
and  were  winding  round  the  spur  of 
Montmartre,  when  a  troop  of  citizen 
heroes,  coining  forth  to  sweep  the 
country  of  the  retreating  Prussians, 
and  whose  courage  had  risen  to  the 
boiling  point  by  the  news  of  the  re- 
treat, surrounded  the  carriage.  My 
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Prussian  uniform  was  proof  enough 
for  the  brains  of  the  patriots;  and 
the  quick  discovery  of  Parisian  ears, 
that  I  had  not  learned  my  French  in 
their  capital,  settled  the  question  of 
my  being  a  traitor  The  gendarme 
joined  in  the  charge  with  his  natural 
volubility ;  but  rather  insisted  rashly 
on  his  right  to  take  his  prisoner  into 
Paris  on  his  own  behalf.  I  saw  a 
cloud  gathering  on  the  brow  of  the 
chef,  a  short,  stout,  and  grim-look- 
ing fellow,  with  the  true  Faubourg  St 
Autoine  physiognomy.  The  prize  was 
evidently  too  valuable  aot  to  be  turned 
to  good  account  with  the  authorities ; 
and  he  resolved  on  returning  at  the 
head  of  his  brother  patriots  to  present 
me  as  the  first-fruits  of  his  martial 
career.  The  dispute  grew  hot;  my 
escort  was  foolish  enough  to  clap  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sabre  —  an 
affront  intolerable  to  a  citizen,  at  the 
head  of  fifty  or  sixty  braves  from  the 
counter  or  the  shambles ;  the  result 
was,  a  succession  of  blows  from  the 
whole  troop,  which  closed  in  my  see- 
ing him  stripped  of  every  thing,  and 
flung  into  the  cachot  of  the  corps  de 
garde,  from  which  his  only  view  of 
his  beloved  Paris  must  have  been 
through  an  iron  grille. 

My  captor,  determined  to  enter  the 
capital  for  once  with  eclat,  seated 
himself  beside  me  in  the  chaise  de 
poste,  and,  surrounded  by  his  pike- 
bearers,  we  began  our  march  down 
the  descent  of  the  hill. 

My  new  friend  was  communicative. 
He  gave  his  history  in  a  breath.  He 
had  been  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  one 
of  the  small  tribunals  in  the  south ; 
inflamed  with  patriotism,  and  indig- 
nant at  the  idea  of  selling  his  talents 
at  the  rate  of  ten  sous  a-day,  "  in  a 
rat-hole  called  a  bureau,"  he  had  re- 
solved on  being  known  in  the  world, 
and  to  Paris  he  came.  Paris  was  the 
true  place  for  talent.  His  civisme  had 
become  conspicuous  ;  he  had  "  assist- 
ed "  at  the  birth  of  liberty.  He  had 
carried  a  musket  on  the  10th  of  Au- 
gust, and  had  "been  appointed  by 
the  Kepublic  to  the  command  of  the 
civic  force,"  which  now  moved,  before 
and  behind  me.  He  was  a  "  grand 
homme"  already.  Danton  had  told 
him  so  within  the  last  fortnight,  and 
France  and  Europe  would  no  sooner 
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read  his  last  pamphlet  on  the  "  Crimes 
of  Kings,"  than  his  fame  would  be 
fixed  with  posterity. 

I  believe  that  few  men  have  passed 
through  life  without  experiencing 
times  when  it  would  cost  them  little 
to  lay  it  down.  At  least  such  times 
have  occurred  to  me,  and  this  was 
among  them.  Yet  this  feeling,  whe- 
ther it  is  to  be  called  nonchalance  or 
despair,  has  its  advantages  for  the 
moment ;  it  renders  the  individual 
considerably  careless  of  the  worst  that 
man  can  do  to  him  ;  and  I  began  to 
question  my  oratorical  judge's  clerk  on 
the  events  in  the  "  city  of  cities."  No 
man  could  take  fuller  advantage  of 
having  a  listener  at  his  command. 

"We  have  cut  down  the  throne," 
said  he,  clapping  his  hands  with  ex- 
ultation, "  and  now  you  may  buy  it 
for  firewood.  But  you  are  an  aristo- 
crat, and  of  course  a  slave ;  while  we 
have  got  liberty,  equality,  and  a  tri- 
umvirate that  shears  oif  the  heads  of 
traitors  at  a  sign.  Suspicion  of  being 
suspected  is  quite  sufficient.  Away 
goes  the  culprit ;  a  true  patriot  is 
ordered  to  take  possession  of  his  house 
until  the  national  pleasure  is  known  ; 
and  thus  every  thing  goes  on  well. 
Of  course,  you  have  heard  of  the  clear- 
ance of  the  prisons.  A  magnificent 
work.  Five  thousand  aristocrats,  rich, 
noble,  and  enemies  to  their  country, 
sent  headless  to  the  shades  of  tyrants. 
Vive  la  Republique!  But  a  grand 
idea  strikes  me.  You  shall  see  Dan- 
ton  himself,  the  genius  of  liberty,  the 
hero  of  human  nature,  the  terror  of 
kings."  The  thought  was  new,  and  a 
new  thought  is  enough  to  turn  the 
brain  of  the  Gaul  at  any  time.  He 
thrust  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
ordered  a  general  halt ;  and,  instead  of 
taking  me  to  the  quarters  of  the  Na- 
tional, resolved  to  have  the  merit  of 
delivering  up  an  "  agent  of  Pitt  and 
English  guineas"  to  the  master  of  the 
Republic  alone.  "  A  T  Abbaye ! "  was 
his  cry.  But  a  new  obstacle  now 
arose  in  his  troop ;  they  had  reckoned 
on  a  civic  supper  with  their  comrades 
of  the  guard ;  and  the  notion  of  bivou- 
acking in  front  of  the  Abbaye,  under 
the  chilling  wind  and  fierce  showers 
which  now  swept  down  the  dismal 
streets,  was  too  much  for  their  sense 
of  discipline.  The  dispute  grew  angry. 
At  length  one  of  them,  a  huge  and 


savage-looking  fellow,  who,  by  way 
of  illustration,  thrust  his  pike  close  to 
the  little  commandant's  shrinking 
visage,  bellowed  out — 

"  The  people  are  not  to  be  insulted. 
The  people  order,  and  all  must  obey!" 
Nothing  could  be  more  unanswerable, 
and  no  attempt  was  made  to  answer. 
The  captain  dropped  back  into  the 
chaise,-  the  troop  took  their  own  way, 
and  my  next  glance  showed  the  street 
empty.  But  the  Frenchman  finds 
comfort  under  all  calamities.  After 
venting  his  wrath  in  no  measured 
terms  on  "  rabble  insolence,"  and  de- 
claring that  laws  were  of  no  use  when 
"  gueux"  like  these  could  take  them 
into  their  hands,  he  consoled  himself 
by  observing  that,  stripped  as  he  was 
of  his  honours,  the  loss  might  be  com- 
pensated by  his  profits;  that  the 
"  vagabonds"  might  have  expected  to 
share  the  reward  which  the  "grand 
Danton  would  infallibly  be  rejoiced  to 
give  for  my  capture,  and  that  both 
the  purse  and  the  praise  would  be  his 
own."  '•'•A  r  Abbaye!"  was  the  cry 
once  more. 

We  now  were  in  motion  again; 
and,  after  threading  a  labyrinth  of 
streets,  so  dreary  and  so  dilapidated 
as  almost  to  give  me  the  conception 
that  I  had  never  been  in  Paris  before, 
we  drove  up  to  the  grim  entrance  of 
the  Abbaye.  My  companion  left  me 
in  charge  of  the  sentinel,  and  rushed 
in.  "  And  is  this,"  thought  I,  as  I 
looked  round  the  narrow  space  of  the 
four  walls,  "  the  spot  where  so  many 
hundreds  were  butchered ;  this  the 
scene  of  the  first  desperate  triumph  of 
massacre;  this  miserable  court  the 
last  field  of  so  many  gallant  lives  ; 
these  stones  the  last  resting-place  of 
so  many  whose  tread  had  been  on 
cloth  of  gold ;  these  old  and  crumbling 
walls  giving  the  last  echo  to  the  voices 
of  statesmen  and  nobles,  the  splendid 
courtiers,  the  brilliant  orators,  and 
the  hoary  ecclesiastics,  of  the  most 
superb  kingdom  of  Europe  ! "  Even  by 
the  feeble  lamp-light,  that  rather 
showed  the  darkness  than  the  forms 
of  the  surrounding  buildings,  it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  I  could  discover  the 
colour  of  the  slaughter  on  the  ground ; 
and  there  were  still  heaps  in  corners, 
which  looked  to  me  like  clay  suddenly 
flung  over  the  remnants  of  the  mur- 
dered. 
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But  my  reveries  were  suddenly  broken 
up  by  the  return  of  the  little  captain, 
more  angry  than  ever.  He  had  miss- 
ed the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
"  great  man,"  who  had  gone  to  the 
Salpetrierc.  And  some  of  the  small  men 
who  performed  as  his  jackals,  hav- 
ing discovered  that  the  captain  was 
looking  for  a  share  in  their  plunder, 
had  thought  proper  to  treat  him, 
his  commission,  and  even  his  civism, 
with  extreme  contempt.  In  short,  as 
he  avowed  to  me,  the  very  first  use 
which  he  was  determined  to  make  of 
that  supreme  power  to  which  his  as- 
cent was  inevitable,  would  be  to  clear 
the  bureaux  of  France,  beginning  with 
Paris,  of  all  those  insolent  and  idle 
hangers-on,  who  lived  only  to  purloin 
the  profits,  and  libel  the  services,  of 
"  good  citizens." 

"A  la  Salpetriere"  There  again 
disappointment  met  us.  The  great 
man  had  been  there  "  but  a  few  mi- 
nutes before,"  and  we  dragged  our 
slow  way  through  mire  and  ruts  that 
would  have  been  formidable  to  an  ar- 
tillery waggon  with  all  its  team.  My 
heart,  buoyant  as  it  had  been,  sank 
within  me  as  I  looked  up  at  the  frown- 
ing battlements,  the  huge  towers, 
more  resembling  those  of  a  fortress 
than  of  even  a  prison,  the  gloomy 
gates,  and  the  general  grim  aspect  of 
the  whole  vast  circumference,  giving  so 
emphatic  a  resemblance  of  the  dreari- 
ness and  the  despair  within. 

"  Aux  Carmes  /"  was  now  the  direc- 
tion ;  for  my  conductor's  resolve  to 
earn  his  reward  before  daybreak,  was 
rendered  more  pungent  by  his  inter- 
view with  the  gens  de  bureau  at  the 
Abbaye.  He  was  sure  that  they  would 
be  instantly  on  the  scent ;  and  if  they 
once  took  me  out  of  his  hands,  adieu 
to  dreams,  of  which  Alnaschar,  the 
glassman's,  were  only  a  type.  He 
grew  nervous  with  the  thought,  and 
poured  out  his  whole  vision  of  hopes 
and  fears  with  a  volubility  which  I 
should  have  set  down  for  frenzy,  if  in 
any  man  but  a  wretch  in  the  fever  of 
a  time  when  gold  and  blood  were  the 
universal  and  combined  idolatries  of 
the  land. 

u  You  may  think  yourself  fortu- 
nate," he  exclaimed,  "  in  having  been 
in  my  charge  !  That  brute  of  a  coun- 
try gendarme  could  have  shown  you 
nothing.  Now,  I  know  every  jail  in 
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Paris.  I  have  studied  them.  They 
form  the  true  knowledge  of  a  citizen. 
To  crush  tyrants,  to  extinguish  nobles, 
to  avenge  the  cause  of  reason  on 
priests,  and  to  raise  the  people  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  rights — these  are 
the  triumphs  of  a  patriot.  Yet,  what 
teacher  is  equal  to  the  jail  for  them 
all?  Mais  voila  les  Carmes!" 

I  saw  a  low  range  of  blank  wall, 
beyond  which  rose  an  ancient  tower. 

"  Here,"  said  he,  "  liberty  had  a 
splendid  triumph.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  tonsured  apostles  of  incivism  here 
fell  in  one  day  beneath  the  two-hand- 
ed sword  of  freedom.  A  cardinal, 
two  archbishops,  dignitaries,  monks, 
hoary  with  prejudices,  antiquated  with 
abuses,  extinguishers  of  the  new  light 
of  liberty,  here  were  offered  on  the 
national  shrine  !  Chantons  la  Carmag- 
nole." 

But  he  was  destined  to  be  disap- 
pointed once  more.  Danton  had  been 
there,  but  was  suddenly  called  away 
by  a  messenger  from  the  Jacobins. 
Our  direction  was  now  changed  again. 
"  Now  we  shall  be  disappointed  no 
longer.  Once  engaged  in  debate,  he 
will  be  fixed  for  the  night.  Allans, 
you  shall  see  the  '  grand  patriote,' 
4  the  regenerator,'  '  the  first  man  in 
the  world. '  A ux  Jacobins ! ' ' 

Our  unfortunate  postilion  falling 
with  fatigue  on  his  horses'  necks,  at- 
tempted to  propose  going  to  an  inn, 
and  renewing  our  search  in  the  mor- 
ning ;  but  the  captain  had  made  up  his 
mind  for  the  night,  and,  drawing  a 
pistol  from  his  breast,  exhibited  this 
significant  sign  pointed  at  his  head. 
The  horses,  as  tired  as  their  driver, 
were  lashed  on.  I  had  for  some  time 
been  considering,  as  we  passed  through 
the  deserted  streets,  whether  it  was 
altogether  consistent  with  the  feelings 
of  my  country,  to  suffer  myself  to  be 
dragged  round  the  capital  at  the 
mercy  of  this  lover  of  lucre ;  but  an 
apathy  had  come  over  my  whole 
frame,  which  made  me  contemptuous 
of  life.  The  sight  of  his  pistol  rather 
excited  me  to  make  the  attempt,  from 
the  very  insolence  of  his  carrying  it. 
But  we  still  rolled  on.  At  length,  in 
one  of  the  streets,  which  seemed 
darker  and  more  miserable  than  all 
the  rest,  we  were  brought  to  a  full 
stop  by  the  march  of  a  strong  body 
of  the  National  Guard,  which  halted 
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in  front  of  an  enormous  old  building, 
furnished  with  battlement  and  barti- 
zan. "  Le  Temple!1"1  exclaimed  my 
companion,  with  almost  a  shriek  of 
exultation.  I  glanced  upward,  and 
saw  a  light  with  the  pale  glimmer 
which,  in  my  boyish  days,  I  had 
heard  always  attributed  to  spectres 
passing  along  the  dim  casements  of  a 
gallery.  I  cannot  express  how  deeply 
this  image  sank  upon  me.  I  saw 
there  only  a  huge  tomb — the  tomb 
of  living  royalty,  of  a  line  of  mo- 
narchs,  of  all  the  feelings  that  still 
bound  the  heart  of  man  to  the  cause 
of  France.  All  now  spectral.  But, 
whatever  might  be  the  work  of  my 
imagination,  there  was  terrible  truth  ; 
enough  before  me  to  depress,  and 
sting,  and  wring  the  mind.  Within  a 
step  of  the  spot  where  I  sat,  were  the 
noblest  and  the  most  unhappy  beings 
in  existence — the  whole  family  of  the 
throne  caught  in  the  snare  of  treason. 
Father,  mother,  sister,  children !  Not 
one  rescued,  not  one  safe,  to  relieve 
the  wretchedness  of  their  ruin  by  the 
hope  that  there  was  an  individual  of 
their  circle  beyond  their  prison  bars — 
all  consigned  to  the  grave  together — 
all  alike  conscious  that  every  day 
which  sent  its  light  through  their  me- 
lancholy casements,  only  brought  them 
nearer  to  a  death  of  misery  !  But  I 
must  say  no  more  of  this.  My  heart 
withered  within  me  as  I  looked  at 
the  towers  of  the  Temple.  It  almost 
withers  within  me,  at  this  moment, 
when  I  think  of  them.  They  are 
leveled  long  since ;  but  while  I  write 
I  see  them  before  me  again,  a  sepul- 
chre; I  see  the  mustering  of  that 
crowd  of  more  than  savages  before 
the  grim  gate;  and  I  see  the  pale 
glimmer  of  that  floating  lamp,  which 
was  then,  perhaps,  lighting  the  steps 
of  Marie  Antoinette  to  her  solitary 
cell. 

Of  all  the  sights  of  that  melancholy 
traverse,  this  the  most  disheartened 
me,  whatever  had  been  my  careless- 
ness of  life  before.  It  was  now  almost 
scorn.  The  thoughts  fell  heavy  on  my 
mind.  What  was  I,  when  such  vic- 
tims were  prepared  for  sacrifice? 
What  was  the  crush  of  my  obscure 
hopes,  when  the  sitters  on  thrones  were 
thus  leveled  with  the  earth?  If  I 
perished  in  the  next  moment,  no  chasm 
would  be  left  in  society ;  perhaps  but 


one  or  two  human  beings,  if  even  they, 
would  give  a  recollection  to  my  grave. 
But  here  the  objects  of  national  ho- 
mage and  gallant  loyalty,  beings  whose 
rising  radiance  had  filled  the  eye  of 
nations,  and  whose  sudden  fall  was 
felt  as  an  eclipse  of  European  light, 
were  exposed  to  the  deepest  sufferings 
of  the  captive.  What,  then,  was  I, 
that  I  should  murmur ;  or,  still  more, 
that  I  should  resist ;  or,  most  of  all, 
that  I  should  desire  to  protract  an  ex- 
istence which,  to  this  hour,  had  been 
one  of  a  vexed  spirit,  and  which,  to 
the  last  hour  of  my  career,  looked 
but  cloud  on  cloud  ? 

Some  of  this  depression  may  have 
been  the  physical  result  of  fatigue, 
for  I  had  been  now  four-and-twenty 
hours  without  rest;  and  the  dismal 
streets,  the  dashing  rain,  and  the  utter 
absence  of  human  movement  as  we 
dragged  our  dreary  way  along,  would 
have  made  even  the  floor  of  a  dungeon 
welcome.  I  was  as  cold  as  its  stone. 

At  length  our  postilion,  after  nearly 
relieving  us  of  all  the  troubles  of  this 
world,  by  running  on  the  verge  of 
the  moat  which  once  surrounded  the 
Bastile,  and  where  nothing  but  the 
screams  of  my  companion  prevented 
him  from  plunging  in,  wholly  lost  his 
way.  The  few  lamps  in  this  intricate 
and  miserable  quarter  of  the  city  had 
been  blown  out  by  the  tempest,  and 
our  only  resource  appeared  to  be  pa- 
tience, until  the  tardy  break  of  winter's 
morn  should  guide  us  through  the 
labyrinth  of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine. 
However,  this  my  companion's  pa- 
triotism would  not  suffer.  "  The 
Club  would  be  adjourned !  Danton 
would  be  gone ! "  In  short,  he  should 
not  hear  the  Jacobin  lion  roar,  nor 
have  the  reward  on  which  he  reckoned 
for  flinging  me  into  his  jaws.  The 
postilion  was  again  ordered  to  move, 
and  the  turn  of  a  street  showing  a  light 
at  a  distance,  he  lashed  his  unfortunate 
horses  towards  it.  Utterly  indifferen 
as  to  where  I  was  to  be  deposited,  I 
saw  and  heard  nothing,  until  I  was 
roused  by  the  postilion's  cry  of  "  Place 
de  Greve." 

A  large  fire  was  burning  in  the 
midst  of  the  gloomy  square,  round 
which  a  party  of  the  National  Guard 
were  standing,  with  their  muskets 
piled,  and  wrapped  in  their  cloaks, 
against  the  inclemency  of  the  night. 
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Further  off,  and  in  the  centre,  feebly 
seen  by  the  low  blaze,  was  a  wooden 
structure,  on  whose  corners  torches 
were  flaring  in  the  wind.  "  Voila,  la 
guillotine ! "  exclaimed  my  captor 
with  the  sort  of  ecstasy  which  might 
issue  from  the  lips  of  a  worshipper. 
As  I  raised  my  eyes,  an  accidental 
flash  of  the  fire  showed  the  whole  out- 
line of  the  horrid  machine.  I  saw  the 
glitter  of  the  very  axe  that  was  to  drop 
upon  my  head.  My  first  sensation  was 
that  of  deadly  faintness.  Ghastly  as 
was  the  purpose  of  that  axe,  my  ima- 
gination saw  even  new  ghastliness 
in  the  shape  of  its  huge  awkward 
scythe-like  steel ;  it  seemed  made  for 
massacre.  The  faintness  went  off  in 
the  next  moment,  and  I  was  another 
man.  In  the  whole  course  of  a  life 
of  excitement,  I  have  never  expe- 
rienced so  total  a  change.  All  my 
apathy  was  gone.  The  horrors  of  pub- 
lic execution  stood  in  a  visible  shape 
before  me  at  once.  I  might  have  fall- 
en in  the  field  with  fortitude  ;  I  might 
have  submitted  to  the  deathbed,  as 
the  course  of  nature ;  I  might  have 
even  died  with  exultation  in  some 
great  public  cause.  But  to  perish 
by  the  frightful  thing  which  shot  up 
its  spectral  height  before  me ;  to  be 
dragged  as  a  spectacle  to  scoffing  and 
scorning  crowds — dragged,  perhaps,  in 
the  feebleness  and  squalid  helpless- 
ness of  a  confinement  which  might 
have  exhibited  me  to  the  world  in 
imbecility  or  cowardice  ;  to  be  grasp- 
ed by  the  ruffian  executioner,  and 
flung,  stigmatized  as  a  felon,  into  the 
common  grave  of  felons — the  thought 
darted  through  my  mind  like  a  jet  of 
fire ;  but  it  gave  me  the  strength  of  fire. 
I  determined  to  die  by  the  bayonets  of 
the  guard,  or  by  any  other  death  than 
this.  My  captor  perceived  my  agita- 
tion, and  my  eye  glanced  on  his 
withered  and  malignant  visage,  as 
with  a  smile  he  was  cocking  his  pis- 
tol. I  sprang  on  him  like  a  tiger. 
In  our  struggle  the  pistol  went  off, 
and  a  gush  of  blood  from  his  cheek 
showed  that  it  had  inflicted  a  severe 
wound.  I  was  now  his  master,  and, 
grasping  him  by  the  throat  with  one 
hand,  with  the  other  I  threw  open  the 
door  and  leaped  upon  the  pavement. 
For  the  moment,  I  looked  round  be- 
wildered ;  but  the  report  of  the  pistol 
had  caught  the  ears  of  the  guard, 
whom  I  saw  hurrying  to  unpiie  their 
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muskets.  But  this  was  a  work  of 
confusion,  and,  before  they  could 
snatch  up  their  arms,  I  had  made  my 
choice  of  the  darkest  and  narrowest 
of  the  wretched  lanes  which  issue  into 
the  square.  A  shot  or  two  fired  after 
me  sent  me  at  my  full  speed,  and  I 
darted  forward,  leaving  them  as  they 
might,  to  follow. 

How  long  I  scrambled,  or  how 
often  I  felt  sinking  from  mere  weari- 
ness in  that  flight,  I  knew  not.  In  the 
fever  of  my  mind,  I  only  knew  that  I 
twined  my  way  through  numberless 
streets,  most  of  which  have  been  since 
swept  away ;  but,  on  turning  the 
corner  of  a  street  which  led  into  the 
Boulevard,  and  when  I  had  some  hope 
-  of  taking  refuge  in  my  old  hotel,  I  found 
that  I  had  plunged  into  the  heart  of  a 
considerable  crowd  of  persons  hurry- 
ing along,  apparently  on  some  busi- 
ness which  strongly  excited  them. 
Some  earned  lanterns,  some  pikes, 
and  there  was  a  general  appearance 
of  more  than  republican  enthusiasm, 
even  savage  ferocity,  among  them, 
that  gave  sufficient  evidence  of  my 
having  fallen  into  no  good  company. 
I  attempted  to  draw  back,  but  this 
would  not  be  permitted;  the  words, 
"  Spy,  traitor,  slave  of  the  Monar- 
chiques ! "  and,  apparently  as  the  black- 
est charge  of  all,  "  Cordelier!"  were 
heaped  upon  me,  and  I  ran  the  closest 
possible  chance  of  being  put  to  death 
on  the  spot.  It  may  naturally  be  sup- 
posed that  I  made  all  kinds  of  pro- 
testations to  escape  being  piked  or 
pistoled.  But  they  had  no  time  to 
wait  for  apologies.  The  cry  of  "Death 
to  the  traitor ! "  was  followed  by  the 
brandishing  of  half  a  dozen  knives 
in  the  circle  round  me.  At  that  mo- 
ment, when  I  must  have  fallen  help- 
lessly, a  figure  stepped  forward,  and 
opening  the  slide  of  his  dark  lantern 
directly  on  his  own  face,  whispered 
the  word  Mordecai.  I  recognised,  I 
shall  not  say  with  what  feelings,  the 
police  agent  who  had  formerly  con- 
veyed me  out  of  the  city.  He 
was  dressed,  like  the  majority  of  the 
crowd,  in  the  republican  costume; 
and  certainly  there  never  was  a  more 
extraordinary  costume.  He  wore  a 
red  cap,  like  the  cap  of  the  butchers 
of  the  Faubourgs ;  an  enormous  beard 
covered  his  breast,  a  short  Spanish 
mantle  hung  from  his  shoulders,  a 
short  leathern  doublet,  with  a  belt 
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like  an  armoury,  stuck  with  knives 
and  pistols,  a  sabre,  and  huge  trou- 
sers striped  with  red,  in  imitation  of 
streams  of  gore,  completed  the  patriot 
uniform.  Some  wore  broad  bands  of 
linen  round  their  waists,  inscribed, 
"  2d,  -3d,  and  4th  September," — the 
days  of  massacre.  These  were  its 
heroes.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
elite  of  murder. 

"  Citizens,"  exclaimed  the  Jew  in 
a  voice  of  thunder,  driving  back  the 
foremost,  "  hold  your  hands  up  ;  •  are 
you  about  to  destroy  a  friend  of  free- 
dom ?  Your  knives  have  drunk  the 
blood  of  aristocrats  ;  but  they  are  the 
defence  of  liberty.  This  citizen,  against 
whom  they  are  now  unsheathed,  is 
one  of  ourselves.  He  has  returned 
from  the  frontier,  to  join  the  brave  men 
of  Paris,  in  their  march  to  the  down- 
fall of  tyrants.  But  our  friends  await 
us  in  the  glorious  club  of  the  Jacobins. 
This  is  the  hour  of  victory.  Advance, 
regenerated  sons  of  freedom!  For- 
ward, Frenchmen !" 

His  speech  had  the  effect.  The 
rapid  executors  of  public  vengeance 
fell  back ;  and  the  Jew,  whispering  to 
me,  'v  You  must  follow  us,  or  be 
killed," — I  chose  the  easier  alterna- 
tive at  once,  and  stepped  forward  like 
a  good  citizen.  As  my  protector 
pushed  the  crowd  before  him,  in  which 
he  seemed  to  be  a  leader,  he  said  to 
me  from  time  to  time,  "  Show  no  re- 
sistance. A  word  from  you  would  be 
the  signal  for  your  death — we  are 
going  to  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins. 
This  is  a  great  night  among  them,  and 
the  heads  of  the  party  will  either  be 
ruined  to-night,  or  by  morning  will 
be  masters  of  every  thing.  I  pledge 
myself,  if  not  for  your  safety,  at  least 
for  doing  all  that  I  can  to  save  you." 
I  remained  silent,  as  I  was  ordered  ; 
and  we  hurried  on,  until  there  was  a 
halt  in  front  of  a  huge  old  building. 
"  The  hall  of  the  Jacobins,"  whis- 
pered the  Jew,  and  again  cautioned 
me  against  saying  or  doing  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  reluctance. 

We  now  plunged  into  the  darkness  of 
a  vast  pile,  evidently  once  a  convent, 
and  where  the  chill  of  the  massive  walls 
struck  to  the  marrow.  I  felt  as  if 
walking  through  a  charnel-house.  We 
hurried  on ;  a  trembling  light,  towards 
the  end  of  an  immense  and  lofty  aisle, 
was  our  guide ;  and  the  crowd,  long 


familiar  with  the  way,  rushed  through 
the  intricacies  where  so  many  feet  of 
monks  had  trod  before  them,  and 
where,  perhaps,  many  a  deed  that 
shunned  the  day  had  been  perpetra- 
ted. At  length  a  spiral  stair  brought 
us  to  a  large  gallery,  where  our  en- 
trance was  marked  with  a  shout  of 
congratulation ;  and  tumbling  over  the 
benches  and  each  other,  we  at  length 
took  our  seats  in  the  highest  part, 
which,  in  both  the  club  and  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  was  called,  from  its 
height,  the  Mountain,  and  from  the 
characters  which  generally  held  it,  was 
a  mountain  of  flame.  In  the  area 
below,  once  the  nave  of  the  church, 
sat  the  Jacobin  club.  I  now,  for  the 
first  time,  saw  that  memorable  and 
terrible  assemblage.  And  nothing 
could  be  more  suited  than  its  aspect 
to  its  deeds.  The  hall  was  of  such 
extent  that  a  large  portion  of  it  was 
scarcely  visible,  and  the  few  lights 
which  hung  from  the  walls  scarcely 
displayed  even  the  remainder.  The 
French  love  of  decoration  had  no 
place  here ;  neither  statues  nor  pic- 
tures, neither  gilding  nor  sculpture, 
relieved  the  heaviness  of  the  build- 
ing. Nothing  of  the  arts  was  visible 
but  their  rudest  specimens  ;  the  grim 
effigies  of  monks  and  martyrs,  or  the 
coarse  and  blackened  carvings  of  a 
barbarous  age.  The  hall  was  full ;  for 
the  .club  contained  nearly  two  thou- 
sand members,  and  on  this  night  all 
were  present.  Yet,  except  for  the 
occasional  cries  of  approval  or  anger 
when  any  speaker  had  concluded, 
and  the  habitual  murmur  of  every 
huge  assembly,  they  might  have 
been  taken  for  a  host  of  spec- 
tres ;  the  area  had  so  entirely  the 
aspect  of  a  huge  vault,  the  air  felt 
so  thick,  and  the  gloom  was  so 
feebly  dispersed  by  the  chandeliers. 
All  was  sepulchral.  The  chair  of  the 
president  even  stood  on  a  tomb,  an 
antique  structure  of  black  marble. 
The  elevated  stand,  from  which  the 
speakers  generally  addressed  the  as- 
sembly, had  the  strongest  resemblance 
to  a  scaffold,  and  behind  it,  covering 
the  wall,  were  suspended  chains,  and 
instruments  of  torture  of  eveiy  horrid 
kind,  used  in  the  dungeons  of  old 
times;  and  though  placed  there  for 
the  sake  of  contrast  with  the  mercies 
of  a  more  enlightened  age,  yet  en- 
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hancing  the  general  idea  of  a  scene 
of  death.  It  required  no  addition  to 
render  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins  fear- 
ful ;  but  the  meetings  were  always 
held  at  night,  often  prolonged  through 
the  whole  night.  Always  stormy,  and 
often  sanguinary,  daggers  were  drawn 
and  pistols  fired — assassination  in  the 
streets  sometimes  followed  bitter  at- 
tacks on  the  benches ;  and  at  this 
period,  the  mutual  wrath  and  terror 
of  the  factions  had  risen  to  such  a 
height,  that  every  meeting  might  be 
only  a  prelude  to  exile  or  the  axe ;  and 
the  deliberation  of  this  especial  night 
must  settle  the  question,  whether  the 
Monarchy  or  the  Jacobin  club  was  to 
ascend  the  scaffold.  It  was  the  de- 
bate on  the  execution  of  the  unhappy 
Louis  XVI. 

The  arrival  of  the  crowd,  among 
whom  I  had  taken  my  unwilling  seat, 
evidently  gave  new  spirits  to  the  regi- 
cides ;  the  moment  was  critical.  Even 
in  Jacobinism  all  were  not  equally 
black,  and  the  fear  of  the  national  re- 
vulsion at  so  desperate  a  deed  startled 
many,  who  might  not  have  been  with- 
held by  feelings  of  humanity.  The 
leaders  had  held  a  secret  consultation 
while  the  debate  was  drawing  on  its 
slow  length ;  and  Danton's  old  ex- 
pedient of  "  terror  "  was  resolved  on. 
His  emissaries  had  been  sent  round 
Paris  to  summon  all  his  banditti ;  and 
the  low  cafe's,  the  Faubourg  taverns, 
and  every  haunt  of  violence,  and  the 
very  drunkenness  of  crime,  had  poured 
forth.  The  remnant  of  the  Marseil- 
lois — a  gang  of  actual  galley-slaves, 
who  had  led  the  late  massacres — the 
paid  assassins  of  the  Marais,  and  the 
sabreurs  of  the  Royal  Guard,  who, 
after  treason  to  their  king,  had  found 
profitable  trade  in  living  on  the  rob- 
bery and  blood  of  the  nobles  and 
priests,  formed  this  reinforcement ; 
and  then-  entrance  into  the  gallery 
was  recognised  by  a  clapping  of  hands 
from  below,  which  they  answered  by 
a  roar,  accompanied  with  the  signifi- 
cant sign  of  clashing  their  knives  and 
sabres. 

Danton  immediately  rushed  into 
the  Tribune.  I  had  seen  him  before, 
on  the  fearful  night  which  prepared 
the  attack  on  the  palace  ;  but  he  was 
then  in  the  haste  and  affected  savage- 
ness  of  the  rabble.  He  now  played 
the  part  of  leader  of  a  political  sect ; 
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and  the  commencement  of  his  address 
adopted  something  of  the  decorum  of 
public  council.  In  this  there  was  an 
artifice ;  for,  resistless  as  the  club 
was,  it  still  retained  a  jealousy  of  the 
superior  legislative  rank  of  the  as- 
sembly of  national  representatives, 
the  Convention.  The  forms  of  the 
Convention  were  strictly  imitated ; 
and  even  those  Jacobins  who  usually 
led  the  debate,  scrupulously  wore  the 
dress  of  the  better  orders.  Robe- 
spierre was  elaborately  dressed  when- 
ever he  appeared  in  the  Tribune,  and 
even  Danton  abandoned  the  canaille 
costume  for  the  time.  I  was  struck 
with  his  showy  stature,  his  bold  fore- 
head, and  his  commanding  attitude, 
as  he  stood  waving  his  hand  over  the 
multitude  below,  as  if  he  waved  a 
sceptre.  His  appearance  was  received 
with  a  general  shout  from  the  gallery, 
which  he  returned  by  one  profound 
bow,  and  then  stood  erect,  till  all 
sounds  had  sunk.  His  powerful 
voice  then  rang  through  the  ex- 
tent of  the  hall.  He  began  with 
congratulating  the  people  on  their 
having  relieved  the  Republic  from  its 
external  dangers.  His  language  at 
first  was  moderate,  and  his  recapitu- 
lation of  the  perils  which  must  have 
befallen  a  conquered  country,  was  suf- 
ficiently true  and  even  touching  ;  but 
his  tone  soon  changed,  and  I  saw  the 
true  democrat.  "What!"  he  cried, 
"  are  those  perils  to  the  horrors  of  do- 
mestic perfidy?  What  are  the  ravages 
on  the  frontier  to  poison  and  the  dag- 
ger at  our  firesides?  What  is  the 
gallant  death  in  the  field  to  assassi- 
nation in  cold  blood?  Listen,  fellow- 
citizens,  there  is  at  this  hour  a  plot 
deeper  laid  for  your  destruction  than 
ever  existed  in  the  shallow  heads  of, 
or  could  ever  be  executed  by  the 
coward  hearts  of,  their  soldiery.  Where 
is  that  plot?  In  the  streets?  No.  The 
courage  of  our  brave  patriots  is  as 
proof  against  corruption  as  against 
fear."  -This  was  followed  by  a  shout 
from  the  gallery.  -  u  Is  it  in  the 
Tuileries  ?  No ;  there  the  national 
sabre  has  cut  down  the  tree  which 
cast  its  deadly  fruits  among  the  na- 
tion. Where  then  is  the  focus  of  the 
plot — where  the  gathering  of  the  storm 
that  is  to  shake  the  battlements  of  the 
Republic — where  that  terrible  depo- 
sit of  combustibles  which  the  noble 
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has  gathered,  the  priest  has  piled,  and 
the  king  has  prepared  to  kindle? 

Brave  citizens,  that  spot  is ,"  he 

paused,  looking  mysteriously  round, 
while  a  silence  deep  as  death  pervad- 
ed the  multitude  ;  then,  as  if  sud- 
denly recovering  himself,  he  thundered 
out — "The  Temple!"  No  language 
can  describe  the  shout  or  the  scene 
that  followed.  The  daring  word  was 
now  spoken  which  all  anticipated ; 
but  which  Danton  alone  had  the  des- 
perate audacity  to  utter.  The  gallery 
screamed,  howled,  roared,  embraced 
each  other,  danced,  flourished  their 
weapons,  and  sang  the  Marseillaise 
and  the  Carmagnole.  The  club  be- 
low were  scarcely  less  violent  in  their 
demonstrations  of  furious  joy.  Dan- 
ton  had  now  accomplished  his  task  ; 
but  his  vanity  thirsted  for  additional 
applause,  and  he  entered  into  a  cata- 
logue of  his  services  to  Republicanism. 
In  the  midst  of  the  detail,  a  low  but 
singularly  clear  voice  was  heard  from 
the  extremity  of  the  hall. 

"  Descend,  man  of  massacre !" 
I  saw  Danton  start  back  as  if  he 
had  been  shot.     At  length,  recover- 
ing his  breath,  he  said  feebly — 
"  Citizens,  of  what  am  I  accused?" 
"  Of  the  three  days  of  September," 
uttered  the  voice  again,  in  a  tone  so 
strongly  sepulchral,  that  it  palpably 
awed  the  whole  assemblage. 

"Who  is  it  that  insults  me?  who 
dares  to  malign  me  ?  What  spy  of  the 
Girondists,  what  traitor  of  the  Bour- 
bons, what  hireling  of  the  gold  of 
Pitt,  is  among  us?"  exclaimed  the 
bold  ruffian,  yet  with  a  visage  which, 
even  at  the  distance,  I  could  observe 
had  lost  its  usual  fiery  hue,  and  turn- 
ed clay-colour.  "  Who  accuses  me?" 
"  I ! "  replied  the  voice,  and  I  saw 
a  thin  tall  figure  stalk  up  the  length  of 
the  hall,  and  stand  at  the  foot  of  the 
tribune.  "Descend!"  was  the  only 
word  which  he  spoke ;  and  Danton,  as 
if  under  a  spell,  to  my  astonishment, 
obeyed  without  a  word,  and  came 
down.  The  stranger  took  his  place, 
none  knew  his  name ;  and  the  rapidity 
and  boldness  of  his  assault  suspended 
all  in  wonder  like  my  own.  I  can  give 
but  a  most  incomplete  conception  of 
the  extraordinary  eloquence  of  this 
mysterious  intruder.  He  openly  char- 
ged Danton  with  having  constructed 
the  whole  conspiracy  against  the 


unfortunate  prisoners  of  September  ; 
with  having  deceived  the  people  by 
imaginary  alarms  of  the  approach  of 
the  enemy;  with  having  plundered  the 
national  treasury  to  pay  the  assas- 
sins ;  and,  last  and  most  deadly  charge 
of  all,  with  having  formed  a  plan  for 
a  National  Dictatorship,  of  which  he 
himself  was  to'  be  the  first  possessor. 
The  charge  was  sufficiently  probable, 
and  was  not  now  heard  for  the  first 
time.  But  the  keenness  and  fiery 
promptitude  with  which  the  speaker 
poured  the  charge  upon  him,  gave  it 
a  new  aspect ;  and  I  could  see  in  the 
changing  physiognomies  round  me, 
that  the  great  democrat  was  already 
in  danger.  He  obviously  felt  this 
himself ;  for  starting  up  from  the 
bench  to  which  he  had  returned,  he 
cried  out,  or  rather  yelled — 

"  Citizens,  this  man  thirsts  for  my 
blood.  Am  I  to  be  sacrificed  ?  Am  I 
to  be  exposed  to  the  daggers  of  assas- 
sins ! "  But  no  answering  shout  now 
arose ;  a  dead  silence  reigned :  all 
eyes  were  still  turned  on  the  tribune. 
I  saw  Danton,  after  a  gaze  of  total 
helplessness  on  all  sides,  throw  up 
his  hands  like  a  drowning  man,  and 
stagger  back  to  his  seat.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unfortunate  than  his 
interruption  ;  for  the  speaker  now 
poured  the  renewed  invective,  like  a 
stream  of  molten  iron,  full  on  his  per- 
sonal character  and  career. 

"  Born  a  beggar,  your  only  hope 
of  bread  was  crime.  Adopting  the 
profession  of  an  advocate,  your  only 
conception  of  law  was  chicanery. 
Coming  to  Paris,  you  took  up  pa- 
triotism as  a  trade,  and  turned  the 
trade  into  an  imposture.  Trained 
to  dependence,  you  always  hung 
on  some  one  till  he  spurned  you. 
You  licked  the  dust  before  Mirabeau ; 
you  betrayed  him,  and  he  trampled  on 
you ;  you  took  refuge  in  the  cavern  of 
Marat,  until  he  found  you  too  base 
even  for  his  base  companionship,  and 
he,  too,  spurned  you ;  you  then  clung  to 
the  skirts  of  Robespierre,  and  clung 
only  to  ruin.  Viper !  known  only  by 
your  coils  and  your  poison ;  like  the 
original  serpent,  degraded  even  from 
the  brute  into  the  reptile,  you  already 
feel  your  sentence.  I  pronounce  it  be- 
fore all.  The  man  to  whom  you  now 
cling  will  crush  you.  Maximilien 
Robespierre,  is  not  your  heel  already 
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lifted  up  to  tread  out  the  life  of  this 
traitor?  Maximilien  Robespierre,"  he 
repeated  with  a  still  more  piercing 
sound,  "do  I  not  speak  the  truth? 
Have  I  not  stripped  the  veil  from  your 
thoughts  ?  Am  I  not  looking  on  your 
heart  ?  "  He  then  addressed  each  of 
the  Jacobin  leaders  in  a  brief  appeal. 
"Billaud  Varennes,  stand  forth — do 
you  not  long  to  drive  your  dagger  into 
the  bosom  of  this  new  tyrant  ?  Collot 
d'Herbois,  are  you  not  sworn  to  de- 
stroy him?  Couthon,  have  you  not 
pronounced  him  perjured,  perfidious, 
and  unfit  to  live  ?  St  Just,  have  you 
not  in  your  bosom  the  list  of  those 
who  have  pledged  themselves  that 
Danton  shall  never  be  Dictator ;  that 
his  grave  shall  be  dug  before  he  shall 
tread  on  the  first  step  of  the  throne ; 
that  his  ashes  shall  be  scattered  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven ;  that  he  shall 
never  gorge  on  France  ?  " 

A  hollow  murmur,  like  an  echo  of 
the  vaults  beneath,  repeated  the  con- 
cluding words.  The  murmur  had 
scarcely  subsided  when  this  extraor- 
dinary apparition,  flinging  round  him 
a  long  white  cloak,  which  he  had 
hitherto  earned  on  his  arm,  and  which, 
in  the  dim  light,  gave  him  the  look  of 
one  covered  with  a  shroud,  cried  out 
in  a  voice  of  still  deeper  solemnity, 
"  George  Jacques  Danton,  you  have 
this  night  pronounced  the  death  of 
your  king — I  now  pronounce  your  own. 
By  the  victims  of  the  20th  of  June — 
by  the  victims  of  the  10th  of  August 
— by  the  victims  of  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber— by  the  thousands  whom  your 
thirst  of  blood  has  slain — by  the  tens 
of  thousands  whom  your  treachery 
has  sent  to  perish  in  a  foreign  grave — 
by  the  millions  whom  the  war  which 
you  have  kindled  will  lay  in  the  field 
of  slaughter — I  cite  you  to  appear  be- 
fore a  tribunal,  where  sits  a  judge 
whom  none  can  elude  and  none  can 
defy.  Within  a  year  and  a  month,  I 
cite  you  to  meet  the  spirits  of  your 
victims  before  the  throne  of  the  Eter- 
nal." 

He  stopped ;  not  a  voice  was  heard. 
He  descended  the  steps  of  the  Tri- 
bune, and  stalked  slowly  through  the 
hall ;  not  a  hand  was  raised  against 
him.  He  pursued  his  way  with  as 
much  calmness  and  security  as  if  he 
had  been  a  supernatural  visitant,  until 
he  vanished  in  the  darkness. 
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This  singular  occurrence  threw  a 
complete  damp  on  the  regicidal  ar- 
dour ;  and,  as  no  one  seemed  inclined 
to  mount  the  Tribune,  the  club  would 
probably  have  broken  up  for  the  night, 
when  a  loud  knocking  at  one  of  the 
gates,  and  the  beating  of  drums,  aroused 
the  drowsy  sitters  on  the  benches. 
The  gallery  was  as  much  awake  as 
ever  ;  but  seemed  occupied  with  evi- 
dent expectation  of  either  a  new  re- 
volt, or  a  spectacle ;  pistols  were  taken 
out  to  be  new  primed,  and  the  points 
and  edges  of  knives  duly  examined. 
The  doors  at  length  were  thrown  open, 
and  a  crowd,  one  half  of  whom  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  in- 
toxication, and  the  other  half  not  far 
from  insanity,  came  dancing  and  cho- 
rusing into  the  body  of  the  building. 
In  the  midst  of  their  troop  they  carried 
two  busts  covered  with  laurels — the 
busts  of  the  regicides  Eavaillac  and 
Clement,  with  flags  before  them,  in- 
scribed, "  They  were  glorious  ;  for 
they  slew  kings ! "  The  busts  were 
presented  to  the  president,  and  their 
bearers,  a  pair  of  poissardes,  insisted 
on  giving  him  the  republican  embrace, 
in  sign  of  fraternization.  The  presi- 
dent, in  return,  invited  them  to  the 
"  honours  of  a  sitting  ; "  and  thus  re- 
inforced, the  discussion  on  the  death 
of  the  unhappy  monarch  commenced 
once  more,  and  the  vote  was  earned 
by  acclamation.  The  National  Con- 
vention was  still  to  be  applied  to  for 
the  completion  of  the  sentence ;  but 
the  decree  of  the  Jacobins  was  the 
law  of  the  land. 

I  had  often  looked  towards  the  gal- 
lery door,  during  the  night,  for  the 
means  of  escape ;  but  my  police  friend 
had  forbade  my  moving  before  his 
return.  I  therefore  remained  until 
the  club  were  breaking  up,  and  the 
gallery  began  to  clear.  Cautious  as 
I  had  been,  I  could  not  help  exhibit- 
ing, from  time  to  time,  some  disturb- 
ance at  the  atrocities  of  the  night, 
and  especially  at  the  condemnation  of 
the  helpless  king.  In  all  this  I  had 
found  a  sympathizing  neighbour,  who 
had  exhibited  marked  civility  in  ex- 
plaining the  peculiarities  of  the  place, 
and  giving  me  brief  sketches  of  the 
speakers  as  they  rose  in  succession. 
He  had  especially  agreed  with  me  in 
deprecating  the  cruelty  of  the  regici- 
dal sentence.  I  now  rose  to  bid  my 
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gentlemanlike  cicerone  good-night  ;  to  thank  for  it  but  fortune.  Resist- 
but,  to  my  surprise,  I  saw  him  make  ance  was  in  vain,  for  they  pointed  to 
a  sign  to  two  loiterers  near  the  door,  the  pistols  within  their  coats  ;  and 
who  instantly  pinioned  me.  with  a  vexed  heart,  and  making  many 

"  We  cannot  part  quite  so  soon,  an  angry  remark  on  the  treachery  of 
Monsieur  1' Aristocrat,"  said  he ;"  and,  the  villain  who  had  ensnared  me — 
though  I  much  regret  that  I  cannot  matters  which  fell  on  his  ear  probably 
have  the  honour  of  accommodating  with  about  the  same  effect  as  water 
you  in  the  Temple,  near  your  friend  on  the  pavement  at  my  feet — I  was 
Monsieur  Louis  Capet,  yet  you  may  put  into  a  close  carriage,  and,  with  my 
rely  on  my  services  in  procuring  a  captors,  carried  off  to  the  nearest  bar- 
lodging  for  you  in  one  of  the  most  rier,  and  consigned  to  the  governor  of 
agreeable  prisons  in  Paris."  the  well-known  and  hideous  St  La- 

I  had  been  entrapped  in  the  most  zare. 
established  style,  and  I  had  nothing 
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CALM  the  Olympian  God  sat  in  his  marble  fane, 
High  and  complete  in  beauty  too  pure  and  vast  to  wane  ; 
Full  in  his  ample  form,  Nature  appear'd  to  spread ; 
Thought  and  sovran  Rule  beam'd  in  his  earnest  head ; 
From  the  lofty  foliaged  brow,  and  the  mightily  bearded  chin, 
Down  over  all  his  frame  was  the  strength  of  a  life  within. 

Lovely  a  maid  in  twilight  before  the  vision  knelt, 
Looking  with  upturn'd  gaze  the  awe  that  her  spirit  felt. 
Hung  like  the  skies  above  her  was  bow'd  the  monarch  mild, 
Hearing  the  whisper' d  words  of  the  fair  and  panting  child. 
— Could  she  be  dear  to  him  as  dews  to  ocean  are, 
Be  in  his  wreath  a  leaf,  on  his  robes  a  golden  star ! 
Could  she  as  incense  float  around  his  eternal  throne, 
Sound  as  the  note  of  a  hymn  to  his  deep  ear  alone  ! 

Lo  !  while  her  heart  adoring  still  to  the  God  exhales, 
Speech  from  his  glimmering  lips  on  the  silent  air  prevails  : 
— "  Child  of  this  earth,  bewilder'd  in  thine  aerial  dream, 
Turn  thee  to  Powers  that  are,  and  not  to  those  that  seem. 
All  of  fairest  and  noblest  filling  my  graven  form 
First  in  a  human  spirit  was  breathing  alive  and  warm. 
Seek  thou  in  him  all  else  that  he  can  evoke  from  nought, 
Seek  the  creative  master,  the  king  of  beautiful  thought." 

Down  the  eyes  of  the  maiden  sank  from  the  Thunderer's  look, 
Pale  in  her  shame  and  terror,  and  yet  with  delight  she  shook 
Swift  on  her  brow  she  felt  a  crown  by  the  God  bestow'd, 
Shading  her  face  that  now  with  a  hope  too  lively  glow'd. 
Bending  the  Sculptor  stood  who  wrought  the  work  divine, 
Godlike  in  voice  he  spake — Ever,  oh,  maid  be  mine ! 

J.  S. 
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OH  !  blame  not,  friend,  with  scoff  unfeeling, 
The  gentle  tale  of  grief  and  wrong, 

Which,  all  the  pain  of  life  revealing, 
Yet  teaches  peace  by  thoughtful  song. 

The  landscape  round  us  wide  expanded 
As  ere  was  heard  the  name  of  Rome ; 

And  Rome,  though  fallen,  our  souls  commanded, 
In  this  her  empire's  earliest  home. 

Her  brightness  beam'd  on  each  far  mountain, 
Her  life  made  green  the  grass  we  trode, 

Her  memory  haunted  still  the  fountain, 
And  spread  her  shadows  o'er  the  sod. 

Her  ruins  told  their  tale  of  glory, 

Decreed  to  that  eternal  sky ; 
And  through  that  ancient  grove,  her  story 

With  sibyl  whisper  seem'd  to  sigh. 

The  pile  her  wealthiest  mourner  builded, 
In  glimpse  we  caught  through  ilex  gloom — 

Metella's  Tower,  by  sunshine  gilded, 
That  beams  alike  on  feast  or  tomb. 

And  on  this  plain,  not  yet  benighted, 

'Mid  awful  ages  mouldering  there, 
Young  hands  in  new-blown  flowers  delighted, 

Young  eyes  Jook'd  bright  in  sunniest  air. 

Till  we,  Viterbo's  wine-cup  quaffing, 
Which  fairer  lips  refused  to  grace, 

Could  win  by  jest  those  lips  to  laughing, 
And  veil'd  in  folly  wisdom's  face. 

But  say,  my  friend,  thou  sage  mysterious, 
What  Nymph,  what  Muse  disown'd  the  strain 

Which  bade  our  heedless  mirth  be  serious, 
And  woke  our  ears  to  nobler  pain  ? 

That  region  grave  of  plain  and  highland, 
With  Rome's  grey  ruin  strewn  around, 

Is  not  a  soft  Calypso's  island, 

Nor  fades  at  Truth's  evoking  sound. 

High  thoughts  in  words  of  quiet  beauty 
Accord  with  visions  grand  as  these, 

And  song's  imperishable  duty 

Has  holier  aims  than  but  to  please. 

By  word  and  image  deeply  wedded, 
By  cadence  apt  and  varied  rhyme, 

To  rouse  the  soul  in  sloth  imbedded, 
And  tune  its  powers  to  life  sublime. 
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By  loftier  shows  of  man's  large  being 

Than  man's  dim  actual  hour  displays, 
To  clear  our  eyes  for  purer  seeing, 

And  nerve  the  flagging  spirit's  gaze. 

By  strains  of  bold  heroic  pleasure, 

And  action  strong  as  thought  conceives, 
By  many  a  doom-resounding  measure 

That  best  our  selfish  woes  relieves ; 

By  these  to  stir,  by  these  to  brighten, 

By  these  to  lift  the  soul  from  earth, 
The  Poet  dares  our  joys  to  frighten, 

And  thrills  the  dirge  of  lazy  mirth. 

Ye  Ruins,  dust  of  empires  vanish'd, 

Ye  mountains,  clad  with  countless  years, 
From  your  great  presence  ne'er  be  banish'd 

Sad  songs  that  live  in  earnest  ears : 

Sad  songs,  the  music  of  all  sorrow, 

Profound  and  calm  as  night's  blue  deep : 
Accurst  the  dreams  of  any  morrow 

When  man  will  feel  he  cannot  weep. 

J.  S. 


. 

GOETHE. 

ALAS  !  on  earth  his  marvels  done, 

The  noble  German  bosom  lies, 
His  fatherland's  Athenian  son, 

Amid  the  sage  must  largely  rise ! 

Amid  the  sage  the  generous  race 

Of  soaring  thought  and  steadfast  glow, 
He  breathes  no  more  who  gave  a  grace 

To  all  our  daily  lot  below. 

, 

He  gave  to  man's  encumber'd  hours 

The  tuneful  joys  of  truth  serene, 
And  twined  our  life's  neglected  flowers 

With  nature's  holiest  evergreen. 

Alas !  for  him  the  soul  of  fire, 

For  him  of  fancy's  golden  rays, 
For  him  whose  aims  ascended  higher 

Than  all  that  won  a  nation's  praise  ! 

We  pause  and  ask — Why  gloom'd  the  grave 

For  one  of  light  so  broadly  mild  ? 
And  wonder  beauty  could  not  save 

From  death's  deep  night  her  eager  child. 

But  could  the  lyre  be  heard  again, 

Its  widow'd  notes  would  seem  to  cry — 
In  all  was  he  a  man  of  men, 

For  them  to  live,  like  them  to  die. 
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What  life  inspires  'twas  his  to  feel, 

With  ampler  soul  than  all  beside ; 
What  earth's  bright  shows  to  few  reveal, 

His  art  for  all  expanded  wide. 

With  earnest  heed  from  hour  to  hour, 

Through  all  his  years  of  striving  hope, 
He  fed  his  lamp,  its  light  to  shower 

On  paths  where  myriads  dimly  grope. 

He  taught  mankind  by  toil,  by  love, 

To  cheer  the  world  that  must  be  theirs ; 
And  ne'er  to  look  for  peace  above, 

By  scorning  earthly  joys  and  cares. 

Ah !  pages  full  of  grief  and  fear, 

But  all  attuned  to  melody, 
Vesuvio's  flame  reflected  clear 

In  glassy  seas  of  Napoli. 

And  on  that  sea  we  seem  to  float 

In  amber  light,  and  catch  from  far, 
'Mid  ocean's  boundless  voice,  the  note 

Of  girl  who  hymns  the  evening- star. 

The  sweetest  word,  the  melting  tone, 

The  pictured  wisdom  bright  as  day, 
And  Faust's  remorse,  and  Tasso's  groan, 

And  Dorothea's  morning  lay, 

Glad  Egmont,  light  of  Clara's  eyes, 
Free  Goetz,  the  warmth  of  manhood's  noon, 

And  Mignon,  all  a  tune  of  sighs., 
And  lorn  Ottilia  crush'd  so  soon. 

Ah  !  tale  that  tells  the  life  of  all 

To  lovelier  truth  by  fancy  wrought, 
And  songs  that  e'en  to  us  recall 

The  bliss  a  poet's  vision  caught ! 

All  these  are  ours,  yes,  all — but  he. 

And  who  that  lives  can  find  a  strain 
Of  worth  like  his  the  soul  to  free 

From  bonds  of  sublunary  pain  ? 

A  strain  like  his  we  vainly  seek 

To  sound  above  the  singer's  grave, 
A  voice  empower'd  like  his  to  speak 

The  word  our  aching  bosoms  crave. 

That  word  is  not — Oh !  not,  farewell ! 

To  thee  whom  all  thy  lays  restore ; 
But  deeply  longs  the  heart  to  tell 

A  love  thy  smile  accepts  no  more. 

J.  S. 
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LONG  the  day,  the  task  is  longer  ; 
Earth  the  strong  by  heaven  the  stronger. 
Still  is  call'd  to  rise  and  brighten, 

But,  alas !  how  weak  the  soul ; 
While  its  inbred  phantoms  frighten, 

While  the  past  obscures  the  whole. 

Shadows  of  the  wise  departed, 
Be  the  brave,  the  loving-hearted ; 
Deathless  dead,  resounding,  rushing, 

From  the  morning-land  of  hope 
Come,  with  viewless  footsteps,  crushing 

Dreams  that  make  the  wing'd  ones  grope. 

Socrates,  the  keen,  the  truthful, 
In  thy  hoary  wisdom  youthful ; 
Smiling,  fear-defying  spirit, 

From  beside  thy  Grecian  waves, 
Teach  us  Norsemen  to  inherit 

Thoughts  whose  dawn  is  life  to  graves. 

Home's  Aurelius,  thou  the  holy 
King  of  earth,  in  goodness  lowly, 
From  thy  ruins  by  the  Tiber, 

Look  with  tearless  aspect  mild, 
Jill  each  agonizing  fibre 

Like  thine  own  is  reconciled. 

Augustinus,  bright  and  torrid, 
Isles  of  green  in  deserts  horrid 
Once  thy  home,  thy  likeness  ever  ! 

We  with  sword  no  less  divine 
Would  the  good  and  evil  sever, 

In  a  larger  world  than  thine. 

Soft  Petrarca,  sweet  and  subtle, 
Weaving  still,  with  silver  shuttle, 
Moony  veils  for  human  feeling — 

Thine  the  radiance  from  above, 
Half-transfiguring,  half-concealing, 

Wounds  and  tears  of  earthly  love. 

Saxon  rude,  of  thundering  stammer, 
Iron  heart,  by  sin's  dread  hammer 
Ground  to  better  dust  than  golden, 

May  thy  prophecy  be  true. 
Melt  the  stem,  the  weak  embolden  ; 

Teach  what  Luther  never  knew. 

Pale  Spinosa,  nursed  in  fable, 
Painted  hopes  and  portent  sable, 
Then  an  opener  wisdom  finding, 

Let  thy  round  and  wintry  sun 
Chase  the  lurid  vapour,  blinding 

Souls  that  seek  the  Holy  One. 
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Thou  from  green  Helvetia  roaming, 
Meteor  pale  in  misty  gloaming, 
With  a  breast  too  fiercely  burning  ; 

Generous,  tuneful,  frail  Rousseau ! 
Would  that  all  to  truth  returning, 

Gave,  like  thee,  a  tear  to  woe! 

Eye  of  clear  and  diamond  sparkle, 
Where  the  Baltic  waters  darkle, 
Lonely  German  seer  of  Reason, 

Great  and  calm  as  Atlas  old; 
Through  our  formless  foggy  season, 

Short  thine  adamantine  cold. 

Shelley,  born  of  faith  and  passion, 
Nobler  far  than  gain  and  fashion  ; 
Daring  eaglet  arm'd  with  lightning, 

Firing  soon  thy  native  nest, 
Still  the  eternal  blaze  is  brightening 
Ocean  where  thy  pinions  rest. 

Heroes,  prophets,  bards,  and  sages, 
Gods  and  men  of  climes  and  ages, 
Conquerors  of  lifelong  sorrow, 

Torment  that  ye  made  your  throne, 
Help,  Oh  !  help  in  us  the  morrow, 

Full  of  triumph  like  your  own. 


THE   LUCKLESS   LOVER. 

u  IF  aught  on  earth  assault  may  bide 
Of  ceaseless  time  and  shifting  tide, 

Beloved !  I  swear  to  thee 
It  is  the  truth  of  hearts  that  love, 
United  in  a  world  above 

The  moment's  misty  sea. 

"  Oh  !  sweeter  than  the  light  of  dawn, 
Than  music  in  the  woods  withdrawn 

From  clamours  of  the  crowd, 
A  new  creation  all  our  own, 
Unvisited  by  scoff  or  groan, 

Is  faith  in  silence  vow'd. 

"  Two  hearts  by  reason  nobly  sad, 
Nor  rashly  blind,  nor  lightly  glad, 

Possess  they  not  a  bliss 
In  their  communion,  felt  and  full, 
Beyond  all  custom's  deadly  rule  ? 

For  life  is  only  this. 

"  In  sighs  we  met,  in  sighs  and  sobs, 
Such  grief  as  from  the  wretched  robs 

The  hope  to  heaven  allied : 
Great  calm  was  ours,  a  strength  severe, 
Though  wet  with  many  a  scalding  tear, 

When  soul  to  soul  replied. 
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"  Of  thy  dark  eyes  and  gentle  speech, 
The  memory  has  a  power  to  teach 

What  know  not  many  wise. 
New  stars  may  rise,  the  ancient  fade, 
But  not  for  us,  my  own  pale  maid, 

Be  lost  that  pure  surprise — 

"  The  pure  delight,  the  awful  change, 
Chief  miracle  in  wonder's  range, 

That  binds  the  twain  in  one ; 
While  fear,  foes,  friends,  and  angry  Fate, 
And  all  that  wreck  our  mortal  state 

Shall  pass,  like  motes  i'  the  sun. 

"  In  his  fine  frame  the  throstle  feels 
The  music  that  his  note  reveals  ; 

And  spite  of  shafts  and  nets, 
How  better  is  the  dying  bird 
Than  some  dumb  stone  that  ne'er  was  heard, 

That  arrow  never  threats  ? 

u  Disdaining  man,  the  mountains  rise  ; 
Is  love  less  kindred  with  the  skies, 

Or  less  their  Maker's  will  ? 
The  strains,  without  a  human  cause, 
Flow  on,  unheeding  lies  and  laws — 

Will  hearts  for  words  be  still  ? 

u  What  cliiFs  oppose,  what  oceans  roll, 
What  frowns  o'ershade  the  weeping  soul, 

Alas  !  were  long  to  tell. 
But  something  is  there  more  than  these, 
Than  frowns  and  coldness,  rocks  and  seas : 

Until  its  hour — farewell  1" 

So  sang  the  vassal  bard  by  night, 
Beneath  his  high-born  lady's  light 

That  from  her  turret  shone. 
Next  morning  in  the  forest  glade 
His  corpse  was  found.    Her  brother's  blade 

Had  cut  his  bosom's  bone. 

, 

What  reap'd  Lord  Wilfrid  by  the  stroke  ? 
Before  another  morning  broke, 

She,  too,  was  with  the  blest : 
And  'twas  her  last  and  only  prayer, 
That  her  sweet  limbs  might  slumber  where 

The  minstrel  had  his  rest. 

J.  S. 
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THE  COKN  LAWS. 


IT  is  remarkable  that,  Avhile  we  hear 
so  much  of  the  advantages  of  free 
trade,  the  reciprocity  of  them  is 
always  in  prospect  only.  By  throw- 
ing open  our  harbours  to  foreign  na- 
tions, indeed,  we  give  them  an  imme- 
diate and  obvious  advantage  over 
ourselves ;  but  as  to  any  correspond- 
ing advantages  we  are  to  gain  in  our 
intercourse  with  them,  we  are  still 
waiting  in  patient  expectation  of  the 
anticipated  benefit.  Our  patience  is 
truly  exemplary ;  it  might  furnish  a 
model  to  Job  himself.  We  resent 
nothing.  No  sooner  do  we  receive  a 
blow  on  one  cheek,  than  we  turn  up 
the  other  to  some  new  smiter.  No 
sooner  are  we  excluded,  in  return  for 
our  concessions,  from  the  harbours  of 
one  state,  than  we  begin  making  con- 
cessions to  another.  We  are  con- 
stantly in  expectation  of  seeing  the 
stream  of  human  envy  and  jealousy 
run  out : — 

"  Rusticus  expectat  clum  defluat  amnis  : 

at  ille 

Labitur  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis 
aevum." 

We  are  imitating  the  man  who 
made  the  experiment  of  constantly 
reducing  the  food  on  which  his  horse 
is  to  live.  Let  us  take  care  that, 
just  as  he  is  learning  to  live  on  no- 
thing, we  do  not  find  him  dead  in  his 
stall. 

This,  however,  is  no  joking  matter. 
The  total  failure  of  the  free  trade 
system  to  procure  any,  even  the  smallest 
return,  coupled  with  the  very  serious 
injury  it  has  inflicted  on  many  of  the 
staple  branches  of  our  industry,  has 
now  been  completely  demonstrated  by 
experience,  and  is  matter  of  univer- 
sal notoriety.  If  any  proof  on  the 
subject  were  required,  it  would  be 
furnished  by  Porter's  Parliamentary 
Tables,  to  which  we  earnestly  re- 
quest the  attention  of  our  readers. 
The  first  exhibits  the  effect  of  the 
reciprocity  system,  introduced  by  Mr 
Huskisson  in  Feb.  1823,  in  destroy- 
ing our  shipping  with  the  Baltic 


powers,  and  quadrupling  theirs  with 
us.  The  second  shows  the  trifling 
amount  of  our  exports  to  these  coun- 
tries during  the  five  last  years,  and 
thereby  demonstrates  the  entire  failure 
of  the  attempt  to  extend  our  traffic 
with  them  by  this  gratuitous  destruc- 
tion of  our  shipping.  The  third 
shows  the  progress  of  our  whole 
exports  to  Europe  during  the  six 
years  from  1814  to  1820,  before  the 
free  trade  began,  and  from  1833  to 
1839,  after  it  had  been  fifteen  years 
in  operation,  and  proves  that  it  had 
declined  in  the  latter  period  as  com- 
pared with  the  former,  despite  all  our 
gratuitous  sacrifices  by  free  trade  to 
augment  our  commerce.* 

The  free  traders  fully  admit,  and 
deeply  deplore,  as  we  have  shown 
on  a  former  occasion,  these  unfavour- 
able results;  but  they  say  that  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  not  continue: 
that  foreign  nations  must,  in  the  end, 
come  to  see  that  they  are  as  much 
interested  as  we  are  "in  an  enlight- 
ened system  of  free  trade ;  and  that, 
meantime,  it  is  for  our  interest  to 
continue  the  system  ;  or  even  though 
it  totally  fails  in  producing  any  aug- 
mentation in  our  exports,  it  is  ob- 
viously for  our  advantage  to  con- 
tinue it,  as  it  brings  in  the  immediate 
benefit  of  purchasing  articles  imported 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  Supposing,  say 
they,  we  obtain  no  corresponding  ad- 
vantage from  other  states,  there  is  an 
immense  benefit  accrues  to  ourselves 
from  admitting  foreign  goods  at  a 
nominal  duty,  from  the  IOAV  price  at 
which  they  may  be  purchased  by  the 
British  consumer.  To  that  point  we 
shall  advert  in  the  sequel;  in  the 
mean  time,  it  may  be  considered  as 
demonstrated,  that  the  free  trade  sys- 
tem has  entirely  failed  in  procuring 
for  us  the  slightest  extension  of  our 
foreign  exports,  or  abating  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  jealousy  of  foreign 
nations  at  our  maritime  and  manufac- 
turing superiority.  Nor  is  there  any 
difficulty  in  discovering  to  what  this 
failure  has  been  owing.  It  arises 


*  See  No.  CCCXL.    Blackwood's  Magazine,  p.  261. 
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from  laws  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  which  will  remain  un- 
abated as  long  as  we  continue  a  great 
and  prosperous  nation. 

It  is  related  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
that  while  all  the  other  citizens  of 
Greece  were  careful  to  surround  their 
towns  with  walls,  they  alone  left  a 
part  open  on  all  sides.  Thus,  superi- 
ority in  the  field  rendered  them  indif- 
ferent to  the  adventitious  protection 
of  ramparts.  It  is  for  a  similar  rea- 
son that  England  is  now  willing  to 
throw  down  the  barriers  of  tariffs, 
and  the  impediments  of  custom- 
houses ;  and  that  all  other  nations 
are  fain  to  raise  them  up.  It  is  a 
secret  sense  of  superiority  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  inferiority  on  the  other, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  difference. 
We  advocate  freedom  of  trade,  be- 
cause we  are  conscious  that,  in  a  fair 
unrestricted  competition,  we  should 
succeed  in  beating  them  out  of  their 
own  market.  They  resist  it,  and 
loudly  clamour  for  protection,  because 
they  are  aware  that  such  a  result 
would  speedily  take  place,  and  that 
the  superiority  of  the  old  commercial 
state  is  such,  that  on  an  open  trial  of 
strength,  it  must  at  once  prove  fatal 
to  its  younger  rivals.  As  this  effect  is 
thus  the  result  of  permanent  causes 
affecting  both  sides,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed  that  it  will  be  lasting ;  and 
that  the  more  anxiously  the  old  ma- 
nufacturing state  advocates  or  acts 
upon  freedom  of  commercial  inter- 
course, the  more  strenuously  will  the 
younger  and  rising  ones  advocate 
protection.  Reciprocity,  therefore, 
is  out  of  the  question  between  them : 
for  it  never  could  exist  without  the 
destruction  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
younger  state  ;  and  if  that  state  has 
begun  to  enter  on  the  path  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  it  never  will  be 
permitted  by  its  government. 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  free  trade 
must  of  necessity  prove  fatal  to  the 
manufactures  of  the  younger  state, 
it  as  certainly  leads  to  the  destruction 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  older ;  and  it 
is  this  double  effect,  this  RECIPROCITY 
OF  EVIL,  which  renders  it  so  disas- 
trous and  impracticable  an  experi- 
ment for  both  the  older  and  the 
younger  community.  The  reason  of 
this  has  not  hitherto  been  generally 
attended  to;  but  when  once  it  is 
stated,  its  force  becomes  obvious, 
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and  it  furnishes  the  true  answer  on 
principle  to  the  delusive  doctrines  of 
free  trade. 

Nature  has  established,  and,  as  it 
will  immediately  be  shown,  for  very 
wise  and  important  purposes,  a  per- 
manent and  indelible  distinction  be- 
tween the  effect  of  civilization  and 
opulence  on  the  production  of  food, 
and  on  the  preparation  of  manufac- 
tures. In  the  latter,  the  discoveries  of 
science,  the  exertions  of  skill,  the 
application  of  capital,  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery,  are  all-powerful, 
and  give  the  older  and  more  advanced 
state  an  immediate  and  decisive  ad- 
vantage over  the  younger  and  the 
ruder.  In  the  former,  the  very  reverse 
takes  place :  the  additions  made  to 
productive  power  are  comparatively 
inconsiderable,  even  by  the  niost  im- 
portant discoveries  ;  and  as  this  capi- 
tal and  industry  have  in  the  end  a 
powerful  effect,  and  always  enable  the 
power  of  raising  food  for  the  human 
race  to  keep  far  ahead  of  the  wants  of 
mankind;  yet  this  effect  takes  place 
very  slowly,  and  the  annual  addition 
that  can  be  made  to  the  produce  of 
the  earth  by  such  means  is  by  no 
means  considerable.  The  introduc- 
tion of  thorough  draining  will  pro- 
bably increase  the  productive  power 
of  the  soil  in  Great  Britain  a  third  : 
scientific  discovery  may  perhaps  add 
another  third ;  but  at  least  ten  years 
must  elapse  in  the  most  favourable 
view  before  these  effects  generally 
take  place— ere  the  judicious  and  well- 
directed  labours  of  our  husbandmen 
have  formed  rivulets  for  the  super- 
fluous wet  of  our  fields,  or  over- 
spread the  soil  with  the  now  wasted 
animal  remains  of  our  cities.  But 
our  manufactures  can  in  a  few  years 
quadruple  then-  produce.  So  vast  is 
the  power  which  the  steam-engine 
has  made  to  the  powers  of  production 
in  commercial  industry,  that  it  is 
susceptible  of  almost  indefinite  and 
immediate  extension ;  and  the  great 
difficulty  always  felt  is,  not  to  get 
hands  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand 
of  the  consumers,  but  to  get  a  demand 
to  keep  pace  with  the  hands  employed 
in  the  production.  Manchester  and 
Glasgow  could,  in  a  few  years,  fur- 
nish muslin  and  cotton  goods  for  tlie 
whole  world. 

Nor  is  the  difference  less  important 
and"  conspicuous  in  the  price  at  which 
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manufacturing  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce can  be  raised  in  the  old  and 
the  young  state.  This  is  the  decisive 
circumstance  which  renders  recipro- 
city between  them  impossible.  The 
rich  old  state  is  as  superior  to  the 
young  one  in  the  production  of  manu- 
factures, as  the  poor  young  state  is  to 
the  rich  old  one  in  that  of  subsistence. 
The  steam-engine,  'capital,  and  ma- 
chinery, have  so  enormously  increased 
the  power  of  manufacturing  produc- 
tion, that  they  have  rendered  the  old 
commercial  state  omnipotent  in  the 
foreign  market  in  the  supply  of  its 
articles.  Nothing  but  fiscal  regula- 
tions and  heavy  duties  can  protect 
the  young  state  from  rain  in  those 
branches  of  industry.  Heavy  taxes, 
high  wages,  costly  rents,  dear  rude 
produce,  all  are  at  once  compensated, 
and  more  than  compensated,  by  the 
gigantic  powers  of  the  steam-engine. 
Cotton  goods  are  raised  now  in 
Great  Britain  at  a  fifth  of  the  price 
which  they  were  during  the  war.  A 

fown,  which  formerly  was  cheap  at 
2,  10s.,  is  now  sold  for  ten  shillings. 
Silks,  muslins,  and  all  other  articles 
of  female  apparel,  have  been  reduced 
in  price  in  the  same  proportion.  Co- 
lossal fortunes  have  been  made  by 
the  master  manufacturers,  unbounded 
wealth  diffused  through  the  operative 
workmen  in  Lancashire  and  Lanark- 
shire, even  at  these  extremely  re- 
duced prices.  This  is  the  real  reason 
of  the  universal  effort  made  by  all 
nations  which  have  the  least  preten- 
sions to  commercial  industry,  of  late 
years  to  exclude,  by  fixed  duties,  our 
staple  manufactures ;  of  which  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  so 
feelingly  complains,  and  which  the 
advocates  of  free  trade  consider  as  so 
inexplicable.  A  very  clear  principle 
lias  led  to  it,  and  will  lead  to  it.  It 
is  the  instinct  of  SELF-PRESERVA- 
TION. 

But  there  is  no  steam-engine  in 
agriculture.  The  old  state  has  no 
superiority  over  the  young  one  in  the 
price  of  producing  food  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  decidedly  its  inferior.  There, 
as  in  love,  the  apprentice  is  the  mas- 
ter. The  proof  of  this  is  decisive. 
Poland  can  raise  wheat  with  ease  at 
fifteen  or  twenty  shillings  a  quarter, 
while  England  requires  fifty.  The 
serf  of  the  Ukraine  would  make  a  for- 
tune on  the  price  at  which  the  farmer 


of  Kent  or  East  Lothian  would  be  ren- 
dered bankrupt.  The  Polish  cultiva- 
tors have  no  objection  whatever  to  a 
free  competition  with  the  British ;  but 
the  British  anticipate,  and  with  rea- 
son, total  destruction  from  the  free 
admission  of  Polish  grain.  These  facts 
are  so  notorious,  that  they  require  no 
illustration  ;  but  nevertheless  the  con- 
clusion to  whicji  they  point  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  bears,  with 
overwhelming  force,  on  the  theory  of 
free  trade  as  between  an  old  and  a 
young  community.  They  demonstrate 
that  that  theory  is  not  only  practically 
pernicious,  but  on  principle  errone- 
ous. It  involves  an  oblivion  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  nature  as  to  the 
difference  between  the  effect  of  wealth 
and  civilization  on  the  production  of 
food  and  the  raising  of  manufactures. 
It  proceeds  on  insensibility  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  age  and  advancement 
of  nations,  and  the  impossibility  of  a 
reciprocity  being  established  between 
them  without  the  ruin  of  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry  in  each.  It 
supposes  nations  to  be  of  the  same 
genus  and  age,  like  'the  trees  in  the 
larch  plantation,  not  of  all  varieties 
and  ages,  as  in  the  natural  forest.  If 
established  in  complete  operation,  it 
would  only  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  ma- 
nufactures of  the  younger  state,  and 
of  the  agriculture  of  the  old  one.  The 
only  reciprocity  which  it  can  ever  in- 
troduce between  such  states  is  the 
reciprocity  of  evil. 

Illustrations  from  everyday  life  oc- 
cur on  all  sides  to  elucidate  the  utter 
absurdity,  and,  in  fact,  total  impracti- 
cability of  the  system  of  free  trade,  as 
applied  to  nations  who  are,  or  are  be 
coining,  rivals  of  each  other  in  manu- 
facturing industry.     Those  who '  have 
the  advantage,  will  always  advocate 
free  competition ;  those  who  are  la- 
bouring under  impediments,  will  al- 
ways exclaim  against  them.    In  some 
cases  the  young  have  the  advantage, 
in  others  the  old  ;  but  in  all  the  free 
system  is  applauded  by  those  in  the 
sunshine,  and  execrated  by  those  in 
the    shade.     The    fair    debutante    of 
eighteen,  basking  in  the  bright  light 
of  youth,  beauty,  birth,  and  connec- 
tions, has  no  sort  of  objection  to  the 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  ball-room.  If 
the  mature  spinster  of  forty  would 
divulge  her  real  opinion,  what  would 
it  be  on  the  same  scene  of  competi- 
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tion?  Experience  proves  that  she  is 
glad  to  retire,  in  the  general  case,  from 
the  unequal  struggle,  and  finds  the 
system  of  established  precedence  and 
fixed  rank  at  dinner  parties,  much 
more  rational.  The  leaders  on  the 
North  Circuit — Sir  James  Scarlett  or 
Lord  Brougham — have  no  objections 
to  the  free  choice,  by  solicitors  and  at- 
torneys, of  professional  talent ;  but  their 
younger  brethren  of  the  gown  are  fain 
to  take  shelter  from  such  formidable 
rivals  in  the  exclusive  employment  of 
the  Crown,  the  East  India  Company, 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  some  of  the 
numerous  chartered  companies  in  the 
country.  England  is  the  old  lawyer 
on  the  Circuit  in  manufactures — but 
Poland  is  the  young  beauty  of  the 
ball-room  in  agriculture.  We  should 
like  to  see  what  sort  of  reciprocity 
could  be  established  between  them. 
Possibly  the  young  belle  may  exchange 
.her  beauty  for  the  old  lawyer's  guineas, 
but  it  will  prove  a  bad  reciprocity  for 
both. 

It  is  usual  for  both  philosophers  and 
practical  men  to  ascribe  the  superior 
cheapness  with  which  subsistence  can 
be  raised  in  the  young  state  to  the 
old  one,  to  the  weight  of  taxes  and  of 
debt,  public  and  private,  with  which 
the  latter  is  burdened,  from  which  the 
former  is,  in  general,  relieved.  But, 
without  disputing  that  these  circum- 
stances enter  with  considerable  weight 
into  the  general  result,  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed  that  the  main  cause  of  it 
is  to  be  found  in  two  laws  of  nature, 
of  universal  and  permanent  applica- 
tion. These  are  the  low  value  of  mo- 
ney in  the  rich  state,  in  consequence 
of  its  plenty,  compared  with  its  high 
value  in  the  poor  one,  in  consequence 
of  its  poverty,  and  the  experienced  in- 
applicability of  machinery  or  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  to  agricultural  opera- 
tions. 

Labour  is  cheap  in  the  poor  state, 
such  as  Poland,  Prussia,  and  the 
Ukraine,  because  guineas  are  few. — 
"  It  is  not,"  as  Johnson  said  of  the 
Highlands,  a  that  eggs  are  many,  but 
that  pence  are  few."  Commercial 
transactions  being  scanty,  and  the 
want  of  a  circulating  medium  incon- 
siderable, it  exists  to  a  very  limited 
extent  in  the  country.  People  do  not 
need  a  large  circulating  medium, 
therefore  they  do  not  buy  it ;  they  are 
poor,  therefore  they  cannot.  In  the 
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opulent  and  highly  advanced  commu- 
nity, on  the  other  hand,  the  reverse 
of  all  this  takes  place.  Transactions 
arc  so  frequent,  the  necessities  of  com- 
merce so  extensive,  that  a  large  cir- 
culating medium  is  soon  felt  to  be  in- 
dispensable. In  addition  to  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  specie,  the  aid  of 
bank-notes,  public  and  private,  of  Go- 
vernment securities  and  exchequer 
bills,  and  of  private  bills  to  an  im- 
mense amount,  becomes  necessary. 
M'Culloch  calculates  the  circulating 
medium  of  Great  Britain,  including 
paper  and  gold,  at  L.72,000,000.  The 
bills  in  circulation  are  probably  in 
amount  nearly  as  much  more.  A 
hundred  and  forty,  or  a  hundred 
and  fifty  millions,  between  specie, 
bank-notes,  exchequer  bills,  Govern-' 
mcnt  securities,  on  which  advances 
are  made,  and  private  bills,  constitute 
the  ordinary  circulating  medium  of 
twenty-seven  millions  in  the  British 
empire.  The  total  circulation  of  Rus- 
sia, with  sixty  millions  of  inhabitants, 
is  not  forty  millions  sterling.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  difference  is  prodigious.  It 
is  no  wonder,  when  it  is  taken  into 
account,  that  wages  are  5^-d.  or  6cl. 
a-day  in  Poland  or  the  Ukraine,  and 
2s.  or  2s.  6d.  a-day  in  England. 

The  clearest  proof  that  this  is  the 
great  cause  of  the  superior  cost  of 
raising  subsistence  in  the  old  than 
the  young  state,  is  afforded  by  the 
different  value  which  money  bears  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  community. 
Ask  any  housekeeper  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  expense  of  living 
in  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen, 
and  he  will  answer,  that  L.I 500  a- 
year  will  not  go  further  than  L.1000 
a-ycar  in  Edinburgh,  or  L.750  in 
Aberdeen.  Yet  these  different  places 
are  all  situated  in  the  same  commu- 
nity, and  their  inhabitants  pay  the 
same  public  taxes,  and  very  nearly 
the  same  of  local  ones.  It  is  the  vast 
results  arising  from  the  concentration 
of  wealth  and  expenditure  in  one 
place,  compared  with  its  abstraction 
from  others,  which  occasions  the  dif- 
ference. But  if  this  effect  is  conspi- 
cuous, and  matter  of  daily  observa- 
tion, in  different  parts  of  the  same 
compact  and  moderately  sized  coun- 
try, how  much  more  must  it  obtain 
in  regard  to  different  countries,  situ- 
ated in  different  latitudes  and  political 
circumstances,  and  in  different  stages 
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of  wealth,  civilization,  and  commer- 
cial opulence  ?  Between  England,  for 
example,  and  Poland  or  the  Ukraine  ? 
The  difference  is  there  important  and 
durable.  Wheat  can  be  raised  with 
as  good  a  profit  to  the  cultivator  for 
sixteen  shillings  per  quarter  in  Po- 
land, as  for  forty-eight  shillings  in 
England  or  Scotland. 

This  superior  weight  of  wages,  rent, 
and  all  the  elements  of  cost,  in  the 
old,  when  compared  with  the  young 
community,  affects  the  manufacturer 
as  well  as  the  fanner;  and  in  some 
branches  of  manufactures  it  does  so 
with  an  overwhelming  effect.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  advantages  of 
capital,  machinery,  and  the  division 
of  labour,  render  the  old  state  alto- 
gether predominant  over  the  young- 
one  in  these  particulars.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  fixed  law  of  nature,  that 
the  progress  of  society  adds  almost 
nothing  to  the  application  of  machi- 
nery to  agriculture,  but  indefinitely 
to  its  importance  in  manufactures. 
Observe  an  old  man  digging  his  gar- 
den with  a  spade — that  is  the  most 
productive  species  of  cultivation ;  it 
is  the  last  stage  of  agricultural  pro- 
gress to  return  to  it.  No  steam  en- 
gines or  steam  ploughs  will  ever  rival 
it.  But  what  is  the  old  weaver  toil- 
ing with  his  hands,  to  the  huge  steam- 
power  mill,  turning  at  once  ten  thou- 
sand spindles?  As  dust  in  the  balance. 
Man,  by  a  beneficent  law  of  his  Maker, 
is  permanently  secured  in  his  first  and 
best  pursuit.  It  is  in  those  which  de- 
moralize and  degrade,  that  machinery 
progressively  encroaches  on  the  labour 
of  his  hands.  England  can  undersell 
India  in  muslins  and  printed  goods, 
manufactured  in  Lancashire  or  Lanark- 
shire, out  of  cotton  which  grew  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges ;  for  England, 
though  younger  in  years  compared  to 
India,  is  old  in  civilization,  wealth, 
and  power.  We  should  like  to  sec 
what  profit  would  be  made  by  ex- 
porting wheat  from  England,  raised 
on  bind  paying  thirty  shillings  an  acre 
of  rent,  by  labourers  paid  at  two  shil- 
lings a-day,  to  Hindostan,  where  rice 
is  raised  twice  a-year,  on  land  paying 
five  shillings  an  acre  rent,  by  labour- 
ers receiving  twopence  a-day  each. 

It  is  the  constant  operation  of  this 
law  of  nature  which  ensures  the  equa- 
lization of  empires,  the  happiness  of 
society,  and  the  dispersion  of  man- 


kind. To  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
have  only  to  reflect  on  the  results 
which  would  ensue  if  this  were  not 
the  case ;  if  no  unvarying  law  gave 
man  in  remote  situations  an  advan- 
tage in  raising  subsistence  over  what 
they  enjoy  in  the  centres  of  opulence ; 
and  agriculture,  in  the  aged  and 
wealthy  community,  was  able  to  ac- 
quire the  same  decisive  superiority 
over  distant  and  comparatively  poor 
ones,  which  we  see  daily  exemplified 
in  the  production  of  manufactures. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  application  of  the  steam- 
engine,  capital,  and  machinery  to  the 
raising  of  subsistence,  Great  Britain 
could  undersell  the  cultivators  of  Po- 
land and  the  Ukraine  as  effectually  as 
she  does  their  manufacturers  in  the 
production  of  cotton  goods  ;  that  she 
could  sell  in  the  Polish  market  wheat 
at  five  shillings  a  quarter,  when  they 
require  fifteen  shillings  to  remunerate 
the  cost  of  production.  Would  not 
the  result  be,  that  commerce  between 
them  would  be  entirely  destroyed  ; 
that  subsistence  would  be  exclusively 
raised  in  the  old  and  opulent  commu- 
nity ;  that  mankind  would  congregate 
in  fearful  multitudes  round  the  great 
commercial  emporium  of  the  world ; 
and  that  the  industry  and  progress  of 
the  more  distant  nations  would  be 
irrevocably  blighted  ?  Whereas,  by 
the  operation  of  the  present  law  of 
nature,  that  the  rich  state  can  always 
undersell  the  poor  one  in  manufac- 
tures, and  the  poor  one  always  under- 
sell the  rich  one  in  subsistence,  those 
dangers  are  removed,  a  check  is  pro- 
vided to  the  undue  multiplication  of 
the  species  in  particular  situations, 
and  the  dispersion  of  mankind  over 
the  globe — a  vital  object  in  the  sys- 
tem of  nature — is  secured,  from  the 
very  necessities  and  difficulties  in 
which,  in  the  progress  of  society,  the 
old  and  'wealthy  community  becomes 
involved. 

These  considerations  point  out  an 
important  limitation  to  which,  on 
principle,  the  doctrines  of  free  trade 
must  be  subjected.  Perfectly  just  in 
reference  to  a  single  community,  or  a 
compact  empire  of  reasonable  extent, 
they  wholly  fail  when  applied  to  sepa- 
rate nations  in  different  degrees  of 
civilization,  or  even  to  different  pro- 
vinces of  the  same  empire,  when  it  is 
of  such  an  extent  as  to  bring  such 
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different  nations,  in  various  degrees 
of  progress,  under  one  common  do- 
minion. They  were  suggested,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  philosophers,  by  the 
absurd  restrictions  on  the  commerce 
of  grain  which  existed  in  France  un- 
der the  old  monarchy,  and  which  Tur- 
got  and  the  Economists  laboured  so 
assiduously  to  abolish.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  perfectly 
right  in  doing  so ;  for  France  is  a 
compact,  homogeneous  country,  in 
which  the  cost  of  producing  subsistence 
is  not  materially  different  in  one  part 
from  another,  and  the  interests  of  the 
whole  community  are  closely  identi- 
fied. The  same  holds  with  the  inter- 
change of  grain  between  the  different 
provinces  of  Spain,  or  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  British  islands.  But  the 
case  is  widely  different  with  an  empire 
so  extensive  as,  like  the  British  in 
modern  or  the  lloman  in  ancient 
times,  to  embrace  separate  kingdoms, 
in  wholly  different  circumstances  of 
climate,  progress,  and  social  condition. 
Free  trade,  in  such  circumstances, 
must  lead  to  a  destruction  of  impor- 
tant interests,  and  a  total  subversion 
of  the  balance  of  society  in  both  the 
kingdoms  subjected  to  it.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  we  have  only  to  look 
at  the  present  condition  of  the  British, 
or  the  past  fate  of  the  Roman  empire. 
It  is  the  boast  of  our  manufacturers 
• — and  such  a  marvel  may  well  afford  a 
subject  for  exultation — that  with  cot- 
ton which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  they  can,  by  the  aid  of  Bri- 
tish capital,  machinery,  and  enter- 
prise, undersell,  in  the  production  of 
muslin  and  cotton  goods,  the  native 
Indian  manufacturers,  who  work  up 
their  fabrics  in  the  close  vicinity  of 
the  original  cotton-fields.  The  con- 
stant and  increasing  export  of  British 
goods  to  India,  two-thirds  of  which 
are  cotton,  demonstrates  that  this 
superiority  really  exists  ;  and  that  the 
muslin  manufacturers  in  Hindostan, 
who  work  for  3d.  a-day  on  their  own 
cotton,  cannot  stand  the  competition 
of  the  British  operatives,  who  receive 
3s.  6d.  a-day,  aided  as  they  arc  by 
the  almost  miraculous  powers  of  the 
steam-engine.  Free  trade,  therefore, 
is  ruinous  to  the  manufacturing  inte- 
rests of  India ;  and  accordingly  the 
Parliamentary  proceedings  are  filled 
with  evidence  of  the  extreme  misery 
which  has  been  brought  on  the  native 


manufacturers  of  Hindostan  by  that 
free  importation  of  British  goods,  in 
which  our  political  economists  so  much 
and  so  fully  exult. 

The  great  distance  of  India  from 
the  British  islands,  the  vast  expense 
of  transporting  bulky  articles  eight 
thousand  miles  across  the  ocean,  have 
prevented  the  counterpart  of  this  effect 
taking  place ;  and  the  British  farmers 
feeling  the  depressing  influence  of 
the  Indian  plough,  in  like  manner  as 
the  Indian  manufacturers  have  the 
ruinous  competition  of  the  British 
steam-engine.  But  it  is  clear  that, 
if  India  had  been  nearer,  the  for- 
mer effect  would  have  taken  place 
as  wrell  as  the  latter.  If  the  shores 
of  Hindostan  were  within  a  few 
days'  sail  of  London  and  Liverpool, 
and  the  Indian  cultivators,  labour- 
ing at  2d.  or  3d.  a-day,  had  been 
brought  into  direct  competition  with 
the  British  farmers,  employing  la- 
bourers who  received  two  or  three 
shillings,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that 
the  British  farmers  would  have  been 
totally  destroyed  in  the  struggle  ? 
The  English  farmers  would  have  been 
prostrated  by  the  same  cause  which 
has  ruined  the  Indian  muslin  manu- 
facturers. Cheap  grain,  the  fruit  of 
free  trade,  would  have  demolished 
British  agriculture  as  completely  as 
cheap  cotton  goods,  the  fruits  of  un- 
limited importation,  has  ruined  Indian 
manufacturing  industry. 

Is,  then,  commercial  intercourse 
impossible,  on  terms  of  mutual  bene- 
fit, between  states  in  widely  different 
circumstances  of  commercial  or  agri- 
cultural advancement ;  and  is  the  only 
reciprocity  which  can  exist  between 
them  the  reciprocity  of  evil  ?  It  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  rest  in  so  un- 
satisfactory a  conclusion.  A  most 
advantageous  commercial  intercourse 
to  both  parties  may  be  carried  on,  but 
it  must  not  be  on  the  footing  of  free 
trade.  The  foundation  of  such  an  in- 
tercourse should  be,  that  each  should 
take,  on  the  most  favourable  terms, 
the  articles  which  it  wants  and  does 
not  produce,  and  impose  restrictions 
on  those  which  it  wants  and  does  pro- 
duce. On  this  principle,  trade  would 
be  conducted  so  as  to  benefit  both 
countries,  and  injure  neither.  Thus 
England  may  take  from  India  to  the 
utmost  extent,  and  with  perfect  safety, 
sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  tea,  spices,  cin- 
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iiamon,  and  the  more  costly  species  of 
shawls  ;  Avhile  India  might  take  from 
England  some  species  of  cotton  manu- 
facture in  which  they  have  no  fabrics 
of  their  own,  cutlery,  hardware,  and 
all  the  various  luxuries  of  European 
manufacture.  But  a  paternal  and  just 
government,  equally  alive  to  the  inte- 
rests of  all  its  provinces,  how  far  re- 
movcd  soever  from  the  seat  of  power, 
would  impose  restrictions  to  prevent 
India  being  deluged  with  British  cot- 
tons, to  the  ruin  of  its  native  manu- 
factures, and  to  prevent  Britain — if  the 
distance  did  not  operate,  which  it  cer- 
tainly would,  as  a  sufficient  protection 
— from  being  flooded  with  Indian  grain. 
The  varieties  of  climate,  productions, 
and  wants,  in  different  countries,  are 
such,  that  commerce,  regulated,  on 
these  principles,  might  be  carried  to 
the  greatest  extent  consistent  with 
the  paramount  duty  of  providing  in 
each  state  for  the  preservation  of  its 
staple  articles  of  industry. 

The  Roman  empire  in  ancient  times 
afforded  the  clearest  demonstration  of 
the  truth  of  these  principles  ;  and  the 
fate  of  their  vast  dominion  shows,  in 
the  most  decisive  manner,  what  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  to  which  the 
free  trade  principles,  now  so  strongly 
contended  for  by  a  party  in  this  coun- 
try, must  lead.  Alison  is  the  first 
modern  author  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted,  who  has  traced  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  great  part  to 
this  source.  In  the  tenth  volume 
of  his  "History  of  Europe,"  p.  752, 
we  find  the  following  passage : — 

"  No  nation  can  pretend  to  indepen- 
dence which  rests  for  any  sensible  por- 
tion of  its  subsistence  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons on  foreign,  who  may  become  hostile, 
nations.  And  if  we  would  see  a  memo- 
rable example  of  the  manner  in  which 
tho  greatest  and  most  powerful  nation 
may,  in  the  course  of  ages,  come  to  be 
paralysed  by  this  cause,  we  have  only 
to  cast  our  eyes  on  imperial  Rome,  when 
the  vast  extent  of  the  empire  had  prac- 
tically established  a  free  trade  in  grain 
with  the  whole  civilized  world ;  and  the 
result  was,  that  cultivation  disappeared 
from  the  Italian  plains,  that  the  race  of 
Roman  agriculturists,  the  strength  of 
the  empire,  became  extinct,  that  the 
fields  were  laboured  only  by  slaves  and 
cattle.  The  legions  could  no  longer  be 
recruited  but  from  foreign  bands,  vast 
tracts  of  pasturage  overspread  even  the 


fields  of  Lombardy  and  the  Campagna 
of  Naples,  and  it  was  the  plaintive  con- 
fession of  the  Roman  annalist,  that  the 
mistress  of  the  world  had  come  to  de- 
pend for  her  subsistence  on  the  floods 
of  the  Nile." 

This  observation  has  excited,  as 
well  it  might,  the  vehement  indigna- 
tion of  the  free  trade  journals.  The 
example  of  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  nation  that  ever  existed  be- 
ing weakened,  and  at  length  ruined 
by  a  free  trade  in  corn,  afforded  too 
cogent  an  argument,  and  was  too 
striking  a  warning,  not  to  excite  the 
wrath  of  those  who  would  precipitate 
Great  Britain  into  a  similar  course  of 
policy.  They  have  attacked  the  au- 
thor, accordingly,  with  unwonted  aspe- 
rity ;  and,  while  they  admit  the  ruin 
of  Italian  agriculture  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  Roman  empire,  endea- 
vour to  ascribe  it  to  the  gratuitous 
distribution  of  grain  to  the  Roman 
populace,  not  the  effect  of  a  free  im- 
portation of  grain  from  its  Egyptian 
and  African  provinces.  The  vast 
importance  of  the  subject  has  induced 
us  to  look  into  the  original  authorities 
to  whom  Alison  refers  in  support  of 
his  observation,  and  from  among  them 
we  select  three — Tacitus,  Gibbon,  and 
Michelet.  Tacitus  says, 

"  At  Hercule  olim  ex  Italia  legioni- 
bus  longinquas  in  provincias  commeatus 
portabantur,  nee  nunc  infecunditate  labo- 
ratur ;  sed  Africam  potius  et  Egyptum 
exercemus,  navibusque  et  casibus  vita 
populi  Romani  perrnissa  est." — TACI- 
TUS, Annal.  xii.  43. 

Antiquity  does  not  contain  a  more 
pregnant  and  important  passage,  or 
one  more  directly  bearing  on  the  pre- 
sent policy  of  the  British  empire,  than 
this.  It  demonstrates :  1,  That  in 
former  times  Italy  had  been  an  ex- 
porting country ;  "olim  ex  Italia  com- 
meatus in  longinquas  provincias  por- 
tabantur." 2,  That  at  the  time  w-.tn 
Tacitus  wrote,  in  the  days  r  f  the  Em- 
peror Trajan,  it  had  ceased  to  be  so, 
and  had  come  to  import  largely  from 
Africa  and  Lybia,  "  sed  mine  Afri- 
cam potius  et  Egyptum  exercemu^." 
3,  That  this  was  not  the  result  of  any 
supervening  sterility  or  unfruitfulness, 
"  nee  nunc  infecunditate  laboratur," 
but  was  from  causes  which  made  it 
more  profitable  to  purchase  grain  in 
the  Egyptian  or  Lybian  markets,  "sed 
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ccmus." 

Of  the  extent  to  which  this  decay 
of  agriculture  in  the  central  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire  went,  in  the 
latter  stages  of  its  history,  we  have 
the  following  striking  account  in  the 
authentic  pages  of  Gibbon  : — 

"  Since  the  age  of  Tibei'ius  the  decay 
of  agriculture  had  been  felt  in  Italy  ; 
and  it  was  a  just  subject  of  complaint 
that  the  life  of  the  Roman  people  de- 
pended on  the  accidents  of  the  winds 
and  the  waves.  In  the  division  and  de- 
cline of  the  empire,  the  tributary  har- 
vests of  Egypt  and  Africa  were  with- 
drawn ;  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
continually  diminished  with  the  means 
of  subsistence  ;  and  the  country  was  ex- 
hausted by  the  irretrievable  losses  of 
war,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Pope  Ge- 
lasius  was  a  subject  of  Odoacer,  and  he 
affirms,  with  strong  exaggeration,  that, 
in  Emilia,  Tuscany,  and  the  adjacent 
provinces,  the  human  species  was  al- 
most extirpated." — GIBBON,  vol.  vi.  c. 
xxxvi.  p.  235. 

Of  the  progress  and  extent  of  this 
decay,  Gibbon  gives  the  following  ac- 
count in  another  part  of  his  great 
work : — 

"  The  agriculture  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces was  insensibly  ruined ;  and  in 
the  progress  of  despotism,  which  tends 
to  disappoint  its  own  purpose,  the  em- 
perors were  obliged  to  derive  some  me- 
rit from  the  foi*giveness  of  debts,  or  the 
remission  of  tributes,  which  their  sub- 
jects were  utterly  incapable  of  paying. 
According  to  the  new  division  of  Italy, 
the  fertile  and  happy  province  of  Cam- 
pania, the  scene  of  the  eai-ly  victories 
and  of  the  delicious  retirements  of  the 
citizens  of  Rome,  extended  between  the 
sea  and  the  Apennines,  from  the  Tiber 
to  the  Silarius.  Within  sixty  years  after 
the  death  of  Constantino,  and  on  the 
evidence  of  an  actual  survey,  an  exemp- 
tion was  granted  in  favour  of  330,000  Eng- 
lish acres  of  desert  and  uncultivated  land, 
which  amounted  to  one-eighth  of  the  ivhole 
surface  of  the  province.  As  the  foot- 
steps of  the  barbarians  had  not  yet  been 
seen  in  Italy,  the  cause  of  this  amazing 
desolation,  which  is  recorded  in  the 
laws,  (Cod.  Theod.  Ixi.  t.  38,  1.  2;)  can 
be  ascribed  only  to  the  administration  of 
the  Roman  emperors." — GIBBON,  vol. 
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Michelet  observes,  in  his  late  pro- 
found and  able  History  of  France — 

"  The  Christian  emperors  could  not 
remedy    the   growing    depopulation  of 
the  country  any  more  than  their  hea- 
then  predecessors.       All   their  efforts 
only  snowed  the  impotence  of  govern- 
ment to  arrest  that  dreadful  evil.  Some- 
times, alarmed  at  the  depopulation,  they 
tried  to  mitigate  the  lot  of  the  farmer, 
to  shield  him  against  the  landlord ;  upon 
this  the  proprietor  exclaimed  he  could 
no   longer   pay    the   taxes.     At    other 
times  they  abandoned  the  farmer,  sur- 
rendered him  to  the  landlord,  and  strove 
to  chain  him  to  the  soil ;  but  the  un- 
happy cultivators  perished  or  fled,  and 
the  land  became  deserted.     Even  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  efforts  were  made  to 
arrest  the  depopulation  at  the  expense 
of  morals,  by  encouraging  concubinage. 
Pertinax    granted   an   immunity   from 
taxes   to  those  who  could  occupy  the 
desert  lands  of  Italy,  to  the  cultivators 
of  the  distant  provinces,  and  the  allied 
kings.     Aurelian   did  the  same.     Pro- 
bus  was  obliged  to  transport  from  Ger- 
many men  and  oxen  to  cultivate  Gaul.* 
Maximian  and  Constantius  transported 
the  Franks  and  Germans  from  Picardy 
and  Hainault  into  Italy  :  but  the  depo- 
pulation in  the  tOAvns  and  the  country 
alike  continued.     The   people    surren- 
dered themselves  in  the  fields  to   de- 
spair, as  a  beast  of  burden  lies  down 
beneath  his  load  and  refuses  to  rise.    In 
vain   the  emperor  strove,  by  offers  of 
immunities  and  exemptions,  to  recall  the 
cultivator  to  his  deserted  fields.     No- 
thing could  do  so.    The  desert  extended 
daily.     At   the   commencement  of  the 
fifth  century  there  was,  in  the  happy 
Campania,  the  most  fertile  province  of 
the  empire,  520,000  jugera  in  a  state 
of    nature."  —  MICHELET,    Histoire   de 
France,  i.  104-108. 

Pursued  to  its  very  grave  by  the 
same  deep-rooted  cause  of  evil,  the 
strength  of  Italy,  even  in  the  last 
stages  of  its  decay,  was  still  prostrated 
by  the  importation  of  grain  from 
Egypt  and  Lybia.  "  The  Campagna 
of  Rome,"  says  Gibbon,  "  about  the 
close  of  the  sixth  century,  was  redu- 
ced to  the  state  of  a  dreary  wilder- 
ness, in  which  the  land  was  barren, 


*  "  Arantur  Gallicana  rura  barbaris  bobus,  et  juga  Gcrmanica  captiva  prsebent 
colla  nostris  cultoribus." — Probi  JEpist.  ad  Senatum  in  Vopesio. 
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the  waters  impure,  and  the  air  infec- 
tious. Yet  the  number  of  citizens 
still  exceeded  the  measure  of  subsis- 
tence ;  their  precarious  food  was  sup- 
plied from  the  harvests  of  Egypt  and 
Lybia;  and  the  frequent  repetitions 
of  famine  betray  the  inattention  of 
the  emperors  to  a  distant  province." 
— GIBBON,  vol.  viii.  c.  xlv.  162. 

Nor  was  this  desolating  scourge  of 
foreign  importation  confined  to  Italy ; 
it  obtained  also  in  Greece  equally  with 
the  Ausonian  fields,  the  abode  of  early 
riches,  opulence,  and  prosperity.  uln 
the  later  stages  of  the  empire,"  says 
Michelet,  "  Greece  was  almost  en- 
tirely supported  by  corn  raised  in  the 
fields  ofPodolia,"  (Poland.)— MICHE- 
LET, i.  277. 

Now,  let  it  be  recollected  that  this 
continual  and  astonishing  decline  of 
agriculture,  and  disappearance  of  the 
rural  cultivators  in  the  latter  stages 
of  the  Roman  empire,  took  place  in 
an  empire  which  contained,  as  Gib- 
bon tells  us,  120,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants, and  1600  great  cities,  was  3000 
miles  long  and  2000  miles  broad,  con- 
tained 1,600,000  square  miles,  chiefly 
fertile  and  well  cultivated  land,  which 
embraced  the  fairest  and  most  fertile 
portions  of  the  earth,  and  which  had 
been  governed  for  eighty  years  under 
the  successive  sway  of  Nerva,  Adrian, 
Trajan,  and  the  two  Antonines,  with 
consummate  wisdom  and  the  most 
paternal  spirit.*  The  scourge  of  fo- 
reign war,  the  devastation  of  foreign 
armies,  were  alike  unknown ;  pro- 
found tranquillity  pervaded  every  part 
of  the  empire ;  and  a  vast  inland  lake, 
spreading  its  ample  waters  through 
the  heart  of  the  dominion,  afforded  to 
all  its  provinces  the  most  perfect 
facility  of  intercourse  with  the  metro- 
polis and  the  central  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. Yet  this  period — the  period 
which  Mr  Hume  has  told  us  the  phi- 
losophers would  select  as  the  happiest 
the  human  race  had  ever  known — was 
precisely  that  during  which  agricul- 
ture so  rapidly  declined  in  the  Italian 
and  Grecian  fields,  during  which  the 
sturdy  race  of  free  cultivators  disap- 
peared, and  the  plains  of  Italy  were 
entirely  absorbed  by  pasturage,  and 


maintained  only  vast  herds  of  catile 
tended  by  slaves. 

What  was  it,  then,  which  in  an 
empire  containing  so  immense  a  popu- 
lation, and  such  boundless  resources, 
drawn  forth  and  developed  under  so 
wise  and  beneficent '  a  race  of  empe- 
rors, occasioned  this  constant  and  un- 
interrupted decay  of  agriculture,  and 
at  length  the  total  destruction  of  the 
rural  population  in  the  heart  of  the 
empire?  How  did  it  happen  that 
Italian  cultivation  receded,  as  Tacitus 
and  Gibbon  tell  us  it  did, /row  the  time 
of  Tiberius;  and  equally  under  the 
wisdom  of  the  Antonines,  as  the 
tyranny  of  Nero,  or  the  civil  Avars  of 
Vitellius?  Some  general  and  durable 
cause  must  have  been  in  operation 
during  all  this  period,  which  at  first 
depressed,  and  at  length  totally  de- 
stroyed, the  numerous  body  of  free 
Italian  cultivators  who  so  long  had 
constituted  the  strength  of  the  legions, 
and  had  borne  the  Roman  eagles,  con- 
quering and  to  conquer,  to  the  very 
extremities  of  the  habitable  earth. 
The  cause  is  apparent.  It  was  the 
free  importation  of  Egyptian  and 
Lybian  grain,  consequent  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Roman  dominion  over 
their  fertile  fields,  which  effected  the 
result.  Were  England  to  extend  its 
conquering  arms  over  Poland  and  the 
Ukraine,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, expose  the  British  fanner  to 
the  unrestrained  competition  of  Polish 
and  Russian  wheat,  precisely  the  same 
result  would  ensue.  If  the  shores  of 
Hindostan  were  within  three  or  four 
days'  sail  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
as  those  of  Lybia  were  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  this  result  would  long 
ago  have  taken  place.  Let  Polish 
and  Russian  grain  be  admitted  with- 
out a  protecting  duty  into  the  British 
harbours,  as  Lybian  and  Egyptian 
were  into  those  of  Italy,  and  we  shall 
soon  see  the  race  of  cultivators  dis- 
appear from  the  fields  of  England  as 
they  did  from  those  of  old  Rome,  arid 
the  words  of  Tacitus  will,  by  a  mere 
change  of  proper  names,  become  a 
picture  of  our  condition  ;  three  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  will  soon  be  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  nature  in  Kent 


*  Quingena  viginti  octo  millia  quadringinta  duo  jugera,  quae  Campania  pro- 
•vincia,  juxta  inspectorum  rclationem,  in  desertis  ot  squalidis  locis  habere  dignps- 
citur,  iisdem  provincialibus  coneessum." — Cod,  Theqd,  Ixi.  i.  2382. 

•j-  GIBBOX,  chap,  i,  44. 
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and  Norfolk,   as 

Campania  Felix.     "  Nee  mine  infe- 

cnnditate  laboramur,  Podoliam  potius 

et  Scythiam  exercemus,  navibusque  et 

casibus  vita  popiili  Anglici  pennissa 

est." 

The  free  traders  allege  that  the 
decay  of  agriculture  in  the  central 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  to 
which,  by  the  concurring  testimony  of 
all  historians,  the  ruin  of  the  dominion 
of  the  Caesars  was  chiefly  owing,  is  to 
be  ascribed,  not  to  the  free  importa- 
tion of  grain  from  Egypt,  Podolia,  and 
Lybia,  but  to  the  tyranny  of  the  em- 
perors, the  gratuitous  distribution  of 
grain  to  the  Roman  populace,  and 
the  dreadful  evils  of  domestic  slavery. 
A  very  slight  consideration,  however, 
must  be  sufficient  to  show  that  these 
causes,  how  powerful  soever  in  pro- 
ducing general  evils  over  the  empire, 
could  not  have  been  instrumental  in 
occasioning  those  peculiar  and  sepa- 
rate causes  of  depression,  which  so 
early  began  to  check,  and  at  length 
totally  destroyed,  the  agriculture  of  its 
central  provinces. 

The  tyranny  of  the  Caesars,  the 
oppression  of  the  Proconsuls,  the 
avarice  of  the  Patricians,  were  general 
evils,  affecting  alike  every  part  of  the 
empire  ;  or  rather  they  were  felt  with 
more  severity  in  the  remote  provinces 
than  the  districts  nearer  home,  in 
consequence  of  the  superior  opportu- 
nities of  escape  which  distance  from 
the  central  government  afforded  to 
iniquity,  and  the  lesser  chance  of 
success  which  the  insurrection  of  a 
remote  province  held  forth  to  the 
"  wild  revenge  "  of  rebellion.  Mus- 
covite oppression,  accordingly,  is  more 
severely  felt  at  Odessa  or  Taganrog 
than  St  Petersburg  ;  and  British  rule 
is  far  from  being  restrained  by  the 
same  con  -iderations  of  justice  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  or  the  Indus,  as 
on  those  of  the  Thames.  The  gra- 
tuitous distribution  of  grain  by  the 
emperors  to  the  populace  of  Rome, 
could  never  have  occasioned  the  ruin 
of  the  Italian  cultivators.  Supposing 
that  the  two  or  three  hundred  thou- 
sand lazy  and  turbulent  plebeians, 
who  were  nourished  by  the  bounty  or 
fed  by  the  terrors  of  the  Caesars,  were 
the  most  useless,  worthless,  and  dan- 


(which  they  probably  were,)  that  cir- 
cumstance could  never  have  uprooted 
the  race  of  cultivators  from  the  plains 
of  Lombardy,  Umbria,  or  the  Cam- 
pania Felix.  The  greatest  possible 
good  to  a  nation,  according  to  the 
free  trader,  is  cheap  grain,  and  never 
more  so  than  when  it  is  purchased  or 
imported  from  foreign  growers.  If 
this  be  true,  the  importation  of  the 
harvests  of  Egypt  and  Africa  into  the 
Italian  harbours,  either  by  the  volun- 
tary purchase  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
or  the  forced  tribute  in  grain  which 
they  exacted  from  those  provinces, 
must  have  been  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  to  the  Italian  people.  How 
then,  if  there  be  no  mischief  in  such 
foreign  importations,  is  it  possible  to 
ascribe  the  ruin  of  Italian  cultivation, 
and  with  it  of  the  Roman  empire,  to 
these  forced  contributions?  If  the 
free  traders  have  recourse  to  such  an 
argument,  they  concede  the  very 
point  in  dispute,  and  admit  that  the 
introduction  of  foreign  grain  is  in- 
jurious, and  may  in  the  end  prove 
fatal,  to  the  agriculture  and  existence 
of  a  state. 

Slavery,  though  a  great  evil,  will 
as  little  explain  the  peculiar  and  ex- 
traordinary decline  of  Italian  and 
Grecian  cultivation  in  the  later  stages 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  greater 
part  of  the  labour  of  the  ancient  world, 
as  every  one  knows,  was  conducted  by 
means  of  slaves.  They  were  slaves 
who  held  the  plough,  and  tilled  the 
land,  and  tended  the  flocks,  equally  in 
Lybia,  in  Campania,  in  Egypt,  as  in 
Umbria.  Nay,  the  number  of  free- 
men, at  least  in  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  and  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  empire,  was  incom- 
parably greater  in  Italy  and  Greece, 
the  abode  of  celebrated,  powerful,  and 
immortal  republics,  than  in  Lybia 
and  Egypt,  which  from  the  earliest 
times  had  been  subject  to  the  despotic 
sway  of  satraps,  kings,  and  tyrants. 
So  numerous  were  the  free  citizens 
of  Rome  in  the  early  days  of  the 
empire,  that,  by  the  census  of  Clau- 
dius, we  are  told  by  Gibbon  they 
amounted  to  6,945,000  men,*  the 
greater  proportion  of  whom,  of  course, 
were  residents  in  Italy,  the  seat  of 
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government,  and  the  centre  of  wealth, 
power,  and  enjoyment.  While  so 
great  was  the  multitude  of  free  citi- 
zens which  the  Kepublic  bequeathed 
to  the  empire,  resident  and  exercising 
unfettered  industry  in  Italy,  the  cul- 
tivators of  Africa  and  Egypt  were  all 
serfs  and  slaves,  toiling,  like  the  West 
Indian  negroes,  beneath  the  lash  of  a 
master.  How,  then,  did  it  happen 
that  the  labour  of  the  Italian  freeman 
was  disused,  and  at  length  extin- 
guished, while  that  of  the  African  and 
Egyptian  slaves  continued  to  furnish 
grain  for  Italy  down  to  the  very  latest 
period  of  the  empire?  We  are  told 
that  the  labour  of  freemen  is  cheaper 
than  that  of  slaves;  and  the  free 
traders  will  probably  not  dispute  that 
proposition.  It  could  not,  therefore, 
have  been  the  slavery  of  antiquity 
which  ruined  Italian  agriculture,  car- 
ried on,  in  part  at  least,  by  freemen ; 
since  African  agriculture,  the  fruits 
entirely  of  slavery,  continued  to  flou- 
rish down  to  the  very  last  days  of  the 
Roman  world. 

The  severe  taxation  of  the  emperors 
is  justly  stated  by  Gibbon  and  Sis- 
mondi,  as  well  as  Michelet,  as  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  decline  of  Italian 
agriculture :  but  very  little  considera- 
tion is  required  to  show,  that  this  cause 
is  inadequate  to  explain  this  ruin  of 
cultivation  in  the  Italian  plains,  when 
it  continued  to  flourish  and  maintain 
the  chief  cities  of  the  empire  with 
food,  in  Egypt  and  Lybia,  Heavy 
as  it  was,  and  oppressive  as  it  ulti- 
mately became,  it  teas  equal;  it  was 
the  same  every  where ;  it  might,  there- 
fore, satisfactorily  explain  the  general 
decline  of  rural  industry  through  the 
empire,  and  doubtless  had  a  large 
share  in  contributing  to  its  downfall ; 
but  it  cannot  explain  the  particular 
ruin  of  it,  in  the  central  provinces  of 
this  vast  dominion,  while  it  continued, 
down  to  the  very  last  moment,  to 
flourish  in  its  remote  dependencies. 

But  the  taxation  of  the  empire, 
when  coupled  with  the  free  importation 
of  grain  from  these  distant  dependen- 
cies, does  afford  a  most  satisfactory, 
and,  in  truth,  the  true  explanation  of 
the  ruin  of  Italian  and  Grecian  culti- 


vation. It  was  a  fixed  principle  of 
Roman  taxation,  that  the  duties  al- 
lotted on  a  particular  district  should 
remain  fixed,  how  much  lower  the 
inhabitants  or  industry  of  the  province 
might  decline.  When,  therefore,  by 
the  constant  importation  of  Egyptian 
and  African  grain,  raised  at  half  the 
cost  at  which  they  could  produce  it, 
the  Italian  cultivators  were  deprived 
of  a  remunerating  return,  and  the 
taxes  exacted  from  each  district  un- 
derwent no  diminution,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  small  farmers  and 
proprietors  were  ruined;  that  they 
took  refuge  in  the  industry  and  crowds 
of  cities,  and  that  the  race  of  freemen 
disappeared  from  the  country.  A 
similar  process  is  now  going  on  in  the 
Turkish  provinces.  But  without  under- 
valuing— on  the  contrary,  attaching 
full  weight  to  this  circumstance — no- 
thing can  be  clearer  than  that  it 
was  the  ruinous  competition  of  foreign 
grain,  raised  cheaper  than  they  could 
produce  it,  which  rendered  the  same 
taxation  crushing  on  the  Italian  far- 
mers, which  was  borne  with  compa- 
rative facility  in  the  remoter  provin- 
ces, where  land  was  more  fertile,  and 
labour  less  expensive.  An  example, 
a  fortiori,  applied  to  the  British  em- 
pire, where  the  free  traders  wish  us 
to  admit  a  free  importation  of  grain 
from  Poland  and  the  Ukraine,  where 
not  only  is  labour  cheap  but  taxation 
trifling,  into  the  British  islands,  where 
not  only  is  labour  dear  but  taxation 
is  five  times  more  burdensome. 

And  for  a  decisive  proof  that  it  was 
the  superior  advantages  which  Egypt 
and  Lybia  enjoyed  in  the  production 
of  grain,  and  not  any  other  causes, 
which  occasioned  the  ruin  of  Italian 
agriculture,  and  with  it  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  we  have  only  to  look 
to  the  condition  of  the  Italian  fields 
in  the  last  stages  of  the  government 
of  the  Caesars.  Already,  in  the  time 
of  the  elder  Pliny,  it  had  become  a 
subject  of  complaint  that  the  great 
properties  were  ruining  Italy* — a  sure 
proof,  when  the  great  division  of 
estates  in  the  days  of  the  Republic — 
when,  literally  speaking,  "  every  rood 
had  its  man" — that  some  general  and 


*  "  Verumque  confitentibus  latifimdia  perdiderc  Italiam." — PLINY,  Hist,  Nat. 
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irresistible  cause,  affecting  the  remu-     out  these  branches  of  industry,  and  it 

is  impolitic  to  strive  against  it. 


Iteration  of  their  industry,  was  exter- 
minating the  small  proprietors.  Ere- 
long, cultivators  ceased  entirely  in  the 
country,  and  the  huge  estates  of  the 
nobles  were  cultivated  exclusively  in 
pasturage,  and  by  means  of  slaves. 
"  La  classe,"  says  Michelet,  "  des 
petits  cultivateurs  pen  a  pen  a  disparu ; 
les  grands  proprietaries  qui  leur  suc- 
cederent  y  suppleerent  par  des  es- 
claves."  *  It  is  recorded  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  that  when  Home  was 
taken  by  the  Goths,  it  contained 
1,200,000  inhabitants,  and  was  mainly 
supported  by  1780  great  families,  who 
cultivated  their  ample  estates  in  Italy 
in  pasturage,  by  means  of  slaves.f 
For  centuries  before,  the  threat  of 
blockading  the  Tiber  had  been  found 
to  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  co- 
ercing the  Koman  populace  ;  and 
whenever  it  took  place,  famine  en- 
sued, not  only  in  Rome,  but  the  Ita- 
lian provinces.  The  diminution  of  its 
agricultural  produce  had,  long  before, 
been  stated  by  Columella  at  nine- 
tenths^  and  by  Varro  at  three-fourths, 
of  what  at  one  period  had  been  raised. 
Yet  such  was  the  Avealth  of  the  Ro- 
man nobles,  derived  from  pasturage, 
that  some  of  them  had  L.160,00,0  a- 
year.J  Agriculture,  therefore,  was 
destroyed ;  grain  was  no  longer  raised 
in  Italy;  Rome  was  wholly  depen- 
dent on  foreign  supplies — but  pastu- 
rage Avas  undecayed ;  and  colossal 
fortunes  were  enjoyed  by  a  wealthy 
race  of  great  proprietors,  who  man- 
aged their  vast  estates  by  means  of 
slaves,  and  had  bought  up  and  ab- 
sorbed the  properties  of  the  whole  free 
cultivators  in  the  country.  Such  was 
the  effect — such  was  the  result — of  a 
free  trade  in  grain  in  ancient  times. 

The  free  traders  seem  not  insensible 
to  these  inevitable  results  of  their  fa- 
vourite principles ;  but  they  meet  them 
by  describing  such  consequences  as 
rather  advantageous  than  injurious. 
If  England,  say  they,  can  raise  iron 
and  cotton  goods  cheaper  than  Poland, 
and  Poland  and  Russia  grain  cheaper 
than  England,  then  the  interests  of 
each  require  that  they  should  follow 


Let, 

then,  England  admit  foreign  grain  on 
a  nominal  duty,  and  this  will  in  the 
end  induce  Russia  and  Prussia  to  ad- 
mit English  manufactured  goods  on 
equally  favourable  terms*;  and  thus 
the  real  interests  of  both  countries 
will  in  the  end  be  promoted. 

There  are  two  objections  to  this 
system.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  im- 
practicable if  it  were  expedient.  In 
the  second,  it  is  inexpedient  if  it  were 
practicable. 

It  is  impracticable  if  it  were  expe- 
dient. Theoretical  writers  may  coolly 
discuss  in  their  closets  the  total  de- 
struction of  various  important  branches 
of  industry,  the  "  absorption"  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  them  in  other  pur- 
suits, and  the  transference  of  national 
capital  and  industry  from  agriculture 
to  manufactures,  and  vice  versa;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  effect  such  changes 
by  the  voluntary  act  of  government, 
even  in  the  most  despotic  country. 
We  say  by  the  voluntary  act  of  go- 
vernment ;  because  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  may  be  effected,  though  at  an 
enormous  sacrifice  of  life,  wealth,  and 
happiness,  by  the  silent  and  unob- 
served operation  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, which  are  irresistible ;  as  was 
the  case  with  the  transference  of  in- 
dustry from  agriculture  to  pasturage, 
under  the  effect  of  free  trade  in  grain 
in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  later  stages  of 
the  Roman  empire ;  or  from  manu- 
factures to  agriculture,  from  the  con- 
sequences of  the  discovery  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  in  the  Italian  republics 
in  modern  times.  But  no  government, 
not  even  that  of  the  Czar  Peter  or 
Sultaun  Mahmoud,  could  succeed  in 
destroying  or  nipping  in  the  bud 
branches  of  national  industry,  by  sim- 
ple acts  of  the  legislature  or  sovereign 
authority,  not  imposed  by  external 
and  irresistible  authority.  The  Em- 
peror Paul  tried  it,  and  got  a  sash 
twisted  about  his  neck,  according  to 
the  established  fashion  of  that  country, 
for  his  pains.  The  Whigs  tried  it, 
and  were  turned  out  of  office  in  con- 
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sequence.  All  the  governments  of 
Europe,  despotic,  constitutional,  and 
democratic,  meet  our  concessions,  in 
favour  of  free  trade,  by  increased  pro- 
tection to  their  manufacturers.  They 
dare  not  destroy  their  rising  commer- 
cial wealth  any  more  than  we  dare 
destroy  our  old  colossal  agricultural 
investments.  The  republicans  of 
America  even  exceed  them  in  the  race 
of  tariffs  and  protection.  Sixty-two 
per  cent  has  lately  been  laid  on  our 
British  iron  goods  in  return  for  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  tariff;  a  similar  duty 
on  iron  and  cotton  goods,  it  is  well 
known,  is  contemplated  in  the  Prussian 
leagues  in  Germany.  The  British 
government  has  at  length,  through  its 
prime  minister,  spoken  out  firmly  in 
support  of  the  existing  corn-laws. 
The  feeling  of  the  agricultural  coun- 
ties, as  evinced  at  the  late  meetings, 
left  them  no  alternative.  All  nations, 
under  all  varieties  of  government, 
situation,  race,  and  political  circum- 
stances, concur  in  rising  up  to  resist 
the  doctrines  of  free  trade.  Necessi- 
ty has  enlightened,  experience  has 
taught  them :  a  very  clear  motive 
urges  them  on,  which  is  not  likely  to 
decline  in  strength  with  the  progress 
of  time — it  is  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation. 

Such  a  system  as  the  free  traders 
advocate,  if  practicable,  would  be  to 
the  last  degree  inexpedient. 

What  would  be  its  result?  Why, 
that  one  country  would  become  whol- 
ly, or  in  great  part,  agricultural, 
and  the  other  wholly,  or  in  great  part, 
manufacturing.  Is  this  a  result  de- 
sirable to  either  ?  Admitting  that  a 
city  or  small  state,  which  has  no  ter- 
ritory which  can  furnish  any  consi- 
derable proportion  of  the  subsistence 
which  it  requires,  like  Holland,  may 
do  well  to  attend  exclusively  to  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce  ;  or  a  coun- 
try which,  by  the  rigour  of  nature,  or 
the  remoteness  of  its  situation,  cannot 
attain  to  commercial  or  manufacturing 
greatness,  would  do  wrell  to  attend 
exclusively  to  the  cultivation  or  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth ;  the  question 
which  here  occurs — Is  such  a  system 
advisable  or  expedient  for  a  nation 
which  has  received  from  the  bounty  of 
nature  the  means  of  rising  to  great- 
ness in  both — such  as  Great  Britain, 
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Russia,  or  Prussia?  The  free  tra- 
ders would  have  England  sacrifice 
its  agriculture  to  its  manufactures, 
and  Russia  sacrifice  its  manufac- 
tures to  its  agriculture.  Would 
such  a  system  benefit  either  ? 
Would  England  be  happier  or  richer, 
more  stable  or  more  moral,  if  the 
already  colossal  amount  of  its  manu- 
factures were  trebled;  or  Russia,  if 
its  rising  iron  and  woollen  fabrics 
were  destroyed,  and  its  industry  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  slow  return  of 
agricultural  labour?  Is  it  desirable  that 
the  zone  of  tall  chimneys,  sickly  faces, 
brick  houses,  and  crowded  jails,  which 
at  present  spans  across  the  whole  of 
England  and  part  of  Scotland,  should 
be  doubled  and  trebled  in  breadth ;  and 
the  fertile  fields  of  Kent,  Norfolk,  and 
East  Lothian,  be  reduced  to  vast  un- 
enclosed pastures,  such  as  overspread 
Italy  in  the  later  stages  of  the  Ro- 
man empire?  Or  is  it  desirable  to 
Russia  and  Prussia  that  they  should 
be  for  ever  chained  to  the  labour  of 
boors,  serfs,  and  shepherds,  and  all  the 
vivifying  and  unimportant  effects  of 
commercial  wealth  be  denied  to  their 
exertions  ?  Nature  has  designed,  ex- 
perience recommends,  a  very  different 
system.  Histoiy  tells  us  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  that  it  is  in  the  inter- 
mixture of  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture that  the  best  security  is  to  be 
found  for  social  happiness  and  ad- 
vancement, and  the  most  effectual 
antidote  provided  to  the  evils  with 
which  either,  when  existing  alone,  is 
so  prone.  Mr  M'Culloch  has  told  us, 
that  the  commerce  and  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain  have  now  risen  to 
such  a  prodigious  height,  that  any 
further  extension  of  them  is  undesi- 
rable, and  that  no  real  patriot  would 
have  desired  them  to  have  become  so 
extensive  as  they  already  are.  Is  it 
desirable,  in  such  a  state  of  matters, 
to  go  on  increasing  the  same  splendid 
but  perilous  system,  and  to  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  the  great  pillar  of  na- 
tional wealth,  security,  and  indepen- 
dence— the  land  of  the  state  ? 

Further,  the  proposed  system  is 
pernicious  even  with  reference  to  the 
national  wealth  and  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  themselves,  as  tending 
to  undermine  the  main  branches  of 
our  national  resources,  and  substitute 
2  D 
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encouragement  to  an  inferior,  to  up- 
holding of  the  superior  market  for  our 
manufacturing  industry. 

Although  in  the  meetings  where 
they  address  the  agricultural  consti- 
tuencies, the  free  traders  hold  out  that 
then-  measures  would  benefit  the  manu- 
facturers, and  not  injure  the  agricultu- 
rists ;  yet  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  this  is  a  mere  shallow  pretext, 
put  forth  to  conceal  their  real  objects 
and  the  effect  of  their  measures,  and 
that  the  result  they  really  anticipate 
is  as  different  from  that  as  the  poles 
are  asunder.  What  is  the  benefit  they 
hold  out  to  the  community  as  an  in- 
ducement to  go  into  their  measures? 
Cheap  grain.  What  is  the  motive 
which  stimulates  all  their  efforts,  and 
which,  among  themselves  and  in  pri- 
vate conversation  with  all  men  of 
sense,  they  at  once  admit  is  their 
ruling  object?  Reduced  wages;  the 
hope  of  extending  our  export  in  foreign 
countries  by  taking  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  their  rude  produce  ;  and  dimi- 
nishing the  cost  of  production  to  our 
manufacturers  by  lowering  the  price 
of  food,  and  with  it  the  wages  of 
labour.  The  whole  strength  of  their 
case  rests  in  these  propositions.  Their 
influence  over  the  urban  multitudes 
arises  solely  from  the  continual  re- 
iteration of  these  alluring  hopes.  If 
these  effects  are  not  to  follow  free 
trade  and  the  efforts  of  the  League, 
in  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  good 
are  they  to  do,  and  why  do  they  agi- 
tate the  country  and  subscribe  to  the 
League  fund?  Sensible  men  do  not 
throw  away  £100,000  for  nothing, 
for  no  benefit  to  themselves  or  others. 
But  these  prospects  are  as  fallacious 
as  they  are  alluring,  and  so  a  very 
few  observations  will  demonstrate. 

Considered  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  if  the  matter  is  brought  to  this 
issue,  the  great  question  is — Whether 
agriculture  or  manufactures  are  the 
superior  interests  in  the  production  of 
national  wealth.  Admitting  that  the 
true  policy  for  government  is  to  pro- 
tect all  the  branches  of  national  indus- 
try, and  stoutly  contending,  as  we  do, 
and  ever  shall  do,  that  the  real  and 
ultimate  interests  of  all  is  the  same, 
and  cannot  be  separated — the  question 
comes  to  be,  if  one  fiercely  demands 
the  sacrifice  of  the  other,  and  insists 
that  its  interests  are  so  weighty  and 
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momentous  that  all  others  must  bo 
sacrificed  to  them,  which  of  the  two 
thus  placed  in  jeopardy  is  the  most 
momentous  ?  which  brings  in  most  to 
the  national  treasury  ?  Now,  on  this 
point  the  facts  are  as  adverse  to  the 
arguments  of  the  League,  as  on  all 
other  branches  of  their  case. 

Take  the  sum  total  of  manufactures 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  accom- 
panied with  the  sum  total  of  agricul- 
tural production,  in  order  to  discover 
which  of  the  two  is  the  more  valuable 
interest — in  order  that  it  may  be  dis- 
covered, if  matters  are  brought  to  that 
issue  that  one  or  other  must  be  aban- 
doned, which  is  to  be  sacrificed.  The 
choice  of  a  wise  government  could  not 
be  doubtful,  if  it  were  necessary  to 
make  the  selection.  The  agricultural 
productions  of  the  British  islands 
amount  to  L.300,000,000  a-year,  while 
the  sum  total  of  manufactures  of  every 
description  is  only  L.  180,000,000. 
Nor  can  it  be  said,  with  any  degree  of 
truth,  that  the  agriculture  of  the  coun- 
try is  dependent  for  its  existence  on 
its  manufactures,  and  would  decline 
if  they  were  materially  injured;  for 
the  example  of  modern  Italy  and 
Flanders  proves,  that  three  centuries 
after  a  country  has  ceased  to  be  the 
chief  in  manufacturing  or  commercial 
industry,  it  may  advance  with  undi- 
minished  vigour  and  success  in  the. 
production  of  agricultural  riches. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  statistical 
documents  which  have  now  been  pre- 
pared with  so  much  care  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  published  by  the  accurate 
and  indefatigable  Mr  Porter,  himself 
a  decided  free  trader,  demonstrate 
that,  of  the  manufacturing  productions, 
nearly  three -fourths  are  taken  off  by 
the  home  market,  and  four-fifths  by 
the  home  and  colonial  market  taken 
together,  leaving  only  ONE-FIFTH  for 
the  whole  foreign  markets  of  the  world 
put  together — 

"  The  total  amount  of  British  manu- 
factures annually  produced  is  about 
£180,000,000  worth,  of  which  only 
£47,000,000  is  taken  off  by  the  whole 
external  trade  of  the  world  put  toge- 
ther, while  no  less  than  £133,000,000 
is  consumed  in  the  home  market ;  and 
of  the  foreign  consumption,  fully  a  third 
is  absorbed  by  the  British  Colonies,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  So  that 
the  home  and  colonial  trade  is  to  the 
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whole  foreign  put  together  as  5  to  1. 
And,  while  the  total  produce  of  manu- 
factures is  £180,000,000  annually,  and 
of  mines  and  minerals  £13,776,000,  the 
amount  of  agricultural  produce  annu- 
ally extracted  from  the  soil  is  not  less 
than  £300,000,000 ;  or  a  half  more  than 
the  whole  manufactures  and  mines  put 
together." 

Further,  if  we  compare  the  propor- 
tion purchased  of  our  manufactures, 
which  is  taken  off  by  foreign  nations, 
for  the  export  to  whom  we  are  requir- 
ed to  make  the  sacrifice  of  our  domes- 
tic agriculture,  with  what  is  con- 
sumed by  our  own  native  population, 
whether  in  the  British  islands  or  in 
our  colonies  of  British  descent,  the 
difference  is  prodigious,  and  such  as 
might  well,  even  for  their  own  sake, 
make  the  Anti-corn-law  League  pause 
in  their  career  of  violence.  From  the 
tables  compiled  from  Porter's  Parlia- 
mentary Tables,  and  the  population  of 
the  different  states  to  whom  we  ex- 
port, taken  fromMalteBrun  andBalbi, 
it  appears,  that  while  the  British  popu- 
lation, whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
consume  from  £3  to  £5  a-head  worth 
of  our  manufactures,  the  foreign  nations 
to  whom  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  British  agriculturists,  take  off  per 
head  ONLY  AS  MANY  PENCE.  In 
preferring  the  one  to  the  other,  there- 
fore, we  are,  literally  speaking,  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish. 

We  have  shown  how  agriculture 
was  ruined  in  the  Roman  empire  in 
Italy,  by  the  free  importation  of  grain 
from  the  Lybian  and  Egyptian  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  As  a  contrast 
to  that  woful  progress,  the  main  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  the 
Caesars,  we  request  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  progress  of  British  ex- 
ports in  official  value,  which  indicates 
their  amount  from  1790  to  1840,  pre- 
mising that  the  whole  of  that  period 
was  one  of  protection  to  the  British 
agriculturist ;  during  the  first  twenty 
years  of  the  period,  by  the  effects  of 
the  war — during  the  last  twenty-five, 
by  the  operation  of  the  corn  law  and 
sliding  scale,  introduced  in  1814.  We 
recommend  the  advocates  of  free 
trade  to  search  the  annals  of  the 
world  for  a  similar  instance  of  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  flowing  from,  or 
co-existent  with,  the  practical  adop- 
tion of  their  principles. 


These  facts,  which,  in  truth,  are  al- 
together decisive  of  the  present  ques- 
tion, point  to  the  great  source  from 
which  the  errors  of  the  free  trade 
party  are  derived,  and  which  appears, 
in  an  especial  manner,  their  favourite 
position,  that  cheap  prices  is  an  unmi- 
tigated blessing,  and  that  the  great 
thing  to  attend  to  is  to  increase  our 
imports.  Cheap  prices  of  grain  are 
like  the  Amreeta  cap  in  Kehama  ;  the 
greatest  of  all  blessings  is  the  greatest 
of  all  curses,  according  as  they  arise 
from  magnitude  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, or  magnitude  of  foreign  importa- 
tion. Of  the  first  we  had  an  example 
during  the  five  fine  years  in  succes- 
sion, from  1830  to  1835,  during  which 
the  foreign  importation  was  practi- 
cally abolished  by  the  abundant  har- 
vests, and  consequent  high  duty  on 
grain  under  the  sliding  scale.  This 
was  a  period,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
of  universal  and  unexampled  commer- 
cial prosperity.  Of  the  second  we  had 
a  memorable  example  during  the  five 
bad  years  in  succession,  which  elap- 
sed from  1836  to  1840,  in  the  course 
of  which  the  corn  laws,  from  the  effect 
of  the  same  sliding  scale,  and  the  con- 
tinued low  prices,  were  practically 
abolished ;  and  importations,  at  the 
close  of  the  period,  amounted  to 
2,500,000  quarters,  and,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  the  whole,  was  little  short 
of  2,000,000  of  quarters.  And  what 
was  the  result  ?  The  exportation  of 
6,000,000  of  sovereigns  in  a  single 
year  to  buy  grain ;  an  unexampled 
pressure  on  the  money  market ;  com- 
mercial embarrassments,  long-conti- 
nued, and  severe  beyond  all  former 
precedent ;  the  contraction  of  ten 
millions  of  additional  debt  in  four 
•years,  and  the  creation  of  a  deficit 
which  at  length  rose  to  the  formidable 
amount,  in  1842,  of  L.4,000,000  ster- 
ling !  And  what  first  dispelled  this 
distress,  and  arrested  this  downward 
and  disastrous  progress?  The  fine 
harvests  of  1842 — the  blessed  sun  of 
its  long  summer,  followed  by  the  more 
checkered,  but  also  fine  summer  of 
1843,  which  again  gave  us  plenty,  de- 
rived from  domestic  production,  and 
consequent  general  and  increasing 
manufacturing  as  well  as  rural  pro- 
sperity. 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  say, 
cheap  prices  are  a  blessing  in  them- 
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selves,  and  the  consumers  at  least  are 
ever  benefited  by  a  fall  in  the  cost  of 
grain.  Cheap  prices  are  a  real  bless- 
ing if  that  effect  consists  with  prospe- 
rity to  the  producer,  as  by  improved 
methods  of  cultivation  or  manufac- 
ture, or  the  benignity  of  nature  in 
giving  fine  seasons.  But  cheap  prices 
are  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  and  to 
none  more  than  the  consumers,  if  they 
are  the  result,  not  of  the  magnitude  of 
domestic  production,  but  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  foreign  importation.  It  was 
that  sort  of  cheap  prices  which  ruined 
the  Roman  empire,  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  agriculture  of  Italy  ;  it  is 
that  sort  of  cheap  prices  which  has 
ruined  the  Indian  weavers,  from  the 
disastrous  competition  of  the  British 
steam-engine ;  it  is  that  sort  of  low 
prices  which  has  so  grievously  de- 


pressed British  shipping,  from  the  dis- 
astrous competition  of  the  Baltic  ves- 
sels under  the  reciprocity  system.  It 
is  in  vain  for  the  consumers  to  say,  we 
will  separate  our  case  from  that  of  the 
producers,,  and  care  not,  so  as  we  get 
low  prices,  what  comes  of  them. 
Where  will  the  consumers  be,  and  that 
erelong,  if  the  producers  are  destroy- 
ed? What,  will  be  the  condition  of  the 
landlords  if  their  farmers  are  ruined  ? 
or  of  bondholders  if  their  debtors -are 
bankrupt  ?  or  of  railway  proprietors  if 
trafiic  ceases  ?  or  of  owners  of  bank 
stock  if  bills  are  no  longer  presented 
for  discount  ?  or  of  the  3  per  cents  if 
Government,  by  the  failure  of  the  pro- 
ductive industry  of  the  country,  is 
rendered  bankrupt  ?  The  consumers 
all  rest  on  the  producers,  and  must 
sink  or  swim  with  them. 


Edinburgh :  Printed  by  Ballantyne  and  Hughes,  Paul's  Work. 
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THE  PIRATES  OF  SEGNA. 
A  TALE  OF  VENICE  AND  THE  ADRIATIC.     IN  TWO  PARTS. 

PART  II. 
CHAPTER  I. — THE  BATTLE  or  THE  BRIDGE. 


THE  time  occupied  by  the  events 
detailed  in  the  three  preceding  chap- 
ters, had  been  passed  by  Antonio  in  a 
state  of  self-exile  from  his  master's 
studio.  Conscious  of  having  disobey- 
ed the  earnest  injunctions  of  Conta- 
rini,  the  weakness  of  his  character 
withheld  him  alike  from  confessing  his 
fault,  and  from  encountering  the  pene- 
trating gaze  of  the  old  painter.  Ne- 
glecting thus  his  usual  occupation,  he 
passed  his  days  in  his  gondola,  wan- 
dering about  the  canals  in  the  hope  of 
again  meeting  with  the  mysterious 
being  who  had  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  his  excitable  fancy.  Hitherto 
all  his  researches  had  been  fruitless ; 
but  although  day  after  day  passed 
without  his  finding  the  smallest  trace 
of  her  he  sought,  his  repeated  disap- 
pointments seemed  only  to  increase 
the  obstinacy  with  which  he  continued 
the  search. 

The  incognita  not  only  engrossed 
all  his  waking  thoughts,  but  she  still 
haunted  him  in  his  dreams.  Scarcely 
a  night  passed  that  her  wrinkled 
countenance  did  not  hover  round  his 
pillow,  now  partially  shrouded  by  the 
ample  veil,  then  again  fully  exposed 
and  apparently  exulting  in  its  un- 
earthly ugliness;  or  else  peering  at 
him  from  behind  the  drapery  that 
covered  the  walls  of  his  apartment. 
In  vain  did  he  attempt  to  address  the 
vision,  or  to  follow  it  as  it  gradually 
receded  and  finally  melted  away  into 
distance. 
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It  was  from  a  dream  of  this  de- 
scription that  he  was  one  morning 
awakened  by  his  faithful  gondolier 
Jacopo.  The  sun  was  shining  brightly 
through  his  chamber  windows,  and  he 
heard  an  unusual  degree  of  noise  and 
bustle  upon  the  canal  without. 

"  Up,  Signer  mio!"  cried  the  gondo- 
lier joj^ously,  and  with  a  mixture  of 
respect  and  affectionate  familiarity  in 
his  tone  and  manner.  "  Up,  Signer 
Antonio !  You  were  not  wont  to  over- 
sleep yourself  on  the  day  of  the  Bridge 
Fight.  All  Venice  is  hastening  thi- 
ther. Quick,  quick !  or  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  make  our  way  through  the 
press  of  gondolas." 

The  words  of  the  gondolier  remind- 
ed Antonio  that  this  was  the  day 
appointed  for  the  celebration  of  a  fes- 
tival, which  for  weeks  past  had  been 
looked  forward  to  with  the  greatest 
impatience  and  interest,  by  Venetians 
of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  sexes ;  a  festi- 
val which  he  himself  was  in  the  habit 
of  regularly  attending-,  though  on  this 
occasion  his  preoccupied  thoughts 
and  feelings  had  made  him  utterly 
unconscious  that  it  was  so  near  at 
hand. 

Although  the  ancient  and  bitter 
hatred  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines 
had  died  away,  and  the  factions  which 
divided  northern  Italy  had  sunk  into 
insignificance,  nearly  a  century  before 
this  period,  the  memory  of  their  feuds 
was  still  kept  up  by  their  great  grand- 
children, and  Venice  was  still  severed 
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into  two  parties  or  communities,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  grand 
canal.  Those  who  dwelt  on  the  wes- 
tern or  land  side  of  this  boundary 
were  styled  the  Nicolotti,  after  the 
parish  of  San  Nicolo;  while  those  on 
the  eastern  or  sea  side  took  the  appel- 
lation of  Castellani,  from  the  district 
of  Castello.  Not  only  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  itself,  but  those  of  the  sub- 
urbs and  neighbouring  country,  were 
included  in  these  two  denominations ; 
the  people  from  Mestre  and  the  con- 
tinent ranging  themselves  under  the 
banners  of  the  Nicolotti,  while  those 
from  the  islands  were  strenuous  Cas- 
tellani. 

The  frequent  and  sanguinary  con- 
flicts of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines 
were  now  replaced  and  commemo- 
rated by  a  popular  festival,  occurring 
sometimes  once,  sometimes  oftener  in 
the  year ;  usually  in  the  autumn  or 
spring.  "  In  order  that,"  says  an  old 
chronicler  of  the  time,  "  the  heat 
being  less  great  at  those  seasons,  the 
blood  of  the  combatants  should  not 
become  too  heated  and  the  fight  too 
dangerous."  "  Also  on  cloudy  days," 
says  the  same  authority,  "  that  the 
spectators  might  not  be  molested  by  the 
sun ;  and  on  Sundays  or  Saints'  days, 
that  the  people  thereby  might  not  be 
hindered  from  their  occupations."  On 
these  occasions  one  of  the  numerous 
bridges  was  selected  as  the  scene  of 
the  mock  combat  that  constituted  the 
chief  amusement  of  the  day.  The 
quays  afforded  good  standing-room 
to  the  spectators ;  and  here,  under  the 
inspection  of  aidiles  appointed  by  the 
people,  the  two  parties  met,  and  dis- 
puted for  supremacy  in  a  battle,  in 
which,  however,  no  more  dangerous 
weapons  than  fists  were  allowed  to  be 
brought  into  play. 

It  was  not  the  populace  alone  that 
divided  itself  into  these  two  factions. 
Accordingly  as  the  palaces  of  the 
nobles  stood  on  the  one  or  the  other 
side  of  the  canal,  were  their  owners 
Castellani  or  Nicolotti,  although  their 
partizanship  existed  but  in  jest,  and 
only  showed  itself  in  the  form  of  en- 
couragement to  their  respective  par- 
ties ;  whereas  with  the  lower  orders  the 
strife,  begun  in  good-humour,  not  un- 
frequently  turned  to  bitter  earnest,  and 
had  dangerous  and  even  fatal  results. 
In  the  wish,  however,  to  keep  up  a 
warlike  spirit  in  the  people,  and  per- 
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haps  still  more  with  a  view  to  make 
them  forget,  in  a  temporary  and 
boundless  license,  the  strict  subjection 
in  which  they  were  habitually  held, 
the  senate  was  induced  to  permit  the 
continuance  of  a  diversion,  which  from 
the  local  arrangements  of  Venice,  the 
narrowness  of  the  streets  and  bridges, 
and  the  depth  of  the  larger  canals,  was 
unavoidably  dangerous,  and  almost 
invariably  attended  with  loss  of  life. 

Hastily  dressing  himself,  Antonio 
hurried  into  his  gondola  in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  bridge  of  San  Barnaba, 
opposite  to  the  church  of  the  same 
name  and  to  the  Foscarini  palace, 
that  being  the  spot  appointed  for  the 
combat.  The  canal  of  the  Giudecca 
was  one  black  mass  of  gondolas,  which 
rendered  even  a  casual  glimpse  of  the 
water  scarcely  obtainable;  and  it  was 
amidst  the  cries  of  the  gondoliers  and 
the  noise  of  boats  knocking  against  each 
other,  that  the  young  painter  passed 
the  Dogana  and  reached  the  grand 
canal.  There  the  crowd  became  so 
dense,  that  Jacopo,  seeing  the  impos- 
sibility of  passing,  turned  aside  in 
time,  and  making  a  circuit,  entered 
the  Rio  de  San  Trovaso,  whence, 
through  innumerable  narrow  canals, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  scene  of 
the  approaching  conflict. 

The  combatants  were  attending 
mass,  and  had  not  yet  made  their 
appearance.  Wonderfully  great,  how- 
ever, was  the  concourse  of  spectators 
already  assembled.  Since  sunrise 
they  had  been  thronging  thither  from 
all  sides,  eager  to  secure  places  which 
might  afford  them  a  good  view  of  the 
fight.  Every  roof,  gable,  and  chim- 
ney had  its  occupants ;  not  a  pro- 
jection however  small,  not  a  wall 
however  lofty  and  perilous,  but  was 
covered  with  people,  for  the  most  part 
provided  with  baskets  of  provisions, 
and  evidently  determined  to  sit  or 
stand  out  the  whole  of  the  spectacle. 
In  the  anxiety  to  obtain  good  places, 
the  most  extraordinary  risks  were 
run,  and  feats  of  activity  displayed. 
Here  might  be  seen  individuals  clam- 
bering up  perpendicular  buildings,  by 
the  aid  of  ledges  and  projections  which 
appeared  far  too  narrow  to  afford 
either  grasp  or  foot-hold  ;  further  on, 
some  herculean  gondolier  or  peasant 
served  as  base  to  a  sort  of  human 
column,  composed  of  five  or  six  men, 
who,  scrambling  over  each  other's 
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shoulders,  attained  in  this  manner 
some  seemingly  inaccessible  position. 
The  seafaring  habits  of  the  Venetian 
populace,  who  were  accustomed 
from  boyhood  to  climb  the  masts  and 
rigging  of  vessels,  now  stood  them  in 
good  stead ;  and  notwithstanding  all 
the  noise,  confusion,  and  apparent 
peril,  it  was  veiy  rarely  that  an  acci- 
dent occurred. 

Under  the  red  awnings  covering 
the  balconies  and  flat  roofs  of  the  pa- 
laces, were  seated  groups  of  ladies, 
whose  rich  dresses,  glittering  with  the 
costliest  jewels  and  embroideries,  ap- 
peared the  more  magnificent  from 
being  contrasted  with  the  black  attire 
of  the  grave  patricians  who  accom- 
panied them.  But  perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  of  this  striking  scene 
was  to  be  found  in  the  custom  of 
masking,  then  almost  universal  in 
Venice,  and  the  origin  of  which  may 
be  traced  in  great  part  to  dread  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  of  its  prying  enqui- 
ries into  the  actions  and  affairs  of  in- 
dividuals. Amidst  the  sea  of  faces 
that  thronged  roofs,  windows,  bal- 
conies, streets,  and  quays,  the  mino- 
rity only  were  uncovered,  and  the  im- 
mense collection  of  masks,  of  every 
form  and  colour,  had  something  in  it 
peculiarly  fantastic  and  unnatural, 
conveying  an  impression  that  the 
wearers  mimicked  human  nature  ra- 
ther than  belonged  to  it. 

Venice,  whose  trade  and  mercan- 
tile importance  were  at  this  period 
greatly  on  the  decline,  saw  neverthe- 
less, on  occasions  like  the  present, 
strangers  from  the  most  opposite 
nations  of  Europe,  and  even  Asia, 
mingling  peaceably  on,  her  canals. 
Here  were  Turks  in  their  bright  red 
caftans  and  turbans ;  there  Armenians 
in  long  black  robes ;  and  Jews,  whose 
habitually  greedy  and  crafty  counte- 
nances had  for  the  nonce  assumed  an 
expression  of  eager  curiosity  and  ex- 
pectation. The  mercantile  spirit  of 
the  Venetians  prevented  them  from 
extending  to  individuals  the  quarrels 
of  states;  and  although  the  republic 
was  then  at  war  with  Spain,  more 
than  one  superb  hidalgo  might  be 
seen,  wrapped  in  his  national  gravity 
as  in  a  mantle,  and  affecting  a  total 
disregard  of  the  blunt  or  hostile  ob- 
servations made  within  his  hearing  by 
sailors  of  the  Venetian  navy,  or  by 
individuals  smarting  under  the  loss  of 
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ships  and  cargoes  captured  by  Spanish 
galleys. 

Scattered  here  and  there  amongst 
the  crowd,  Antonio's  searching  eye 
soon  remarked  a  number  of  men,  to 
whom,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  ana- 
lyse the  heterogeneous  composition 
of  a  Venetian  mob,  he  was  yet  at  a 
loss  to  assign  any  distinct  class  or 
country.  Their  sunburnt  and  strongly 
marked  features  were  partially  hidden 
by  the  folds  of  ample  cloaks,  in  which 
they  kept  themselves  closely  muffled ; 
and  it  appeared  to  Antonio,  that  in 
their  selection  of  places  they  were 
more  anxious  to  escape  observation 
than  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching fight.  In  the  dark  patches 
of  shadow  thrown  by  the  overhanging 
balconies,  in  the  recesses  of  deep  and 
gloomy  portals,  or  peering  out  from 
the  entrance  of  some  narrow  and  tor- 
tuous alley,  these  men  were  grouped, 
silent,  scowling,  and  alone,  and  appa- 
rently known  to  none  of  the  surround- 
ing crowd.  But  suspicions  as  were 
the  appearance  and  deportment  of  the 
persons  in  question,  Antonio's  thoughts 
were  too  much  engrossed  by  another 
and  far  more  interesting  subject,  to 
accord  them  much  attention.  He 
nourished  the  hope  of  discovering 
amongst  the  multitude  assembled 
around  him,  the  mysterious  being 
who  had  taken  so  strong  a  hold  on 
his  imagination.  Vainly,  however,  did 
he  scan  every  balcony  and  window, 
and  strain  his  eyes  to  distinguish  the 
faces  of  the  more  distant  of  the  assem- 
bled dames.  More  than  once  the 
flutter  of  a  white  robe,  or  a  momen- 
tarily fancied  resemblance  of  figure, 
made  his  heart  beat  high  with  expec- 
tation, until  a  second  glance  destroyed 
his  hopes ;  and  the  turning  of  a  head 
or  drawing  aside  of  a  veil  disclosed 
the  blooming  features  of  some  youth- 
ful beauty,  to  which,  in  his  then  state 
of  mind,  the  wrinkled  and  unearthly 
visage  of  the  incognita  would  have 
been  infinitely  preferable. 

While  the  young  painter  was  thus 
•  fluctuating  between  hope  and  disap- 
pointment, several  lads  with  naked 
arms,  or  but  slightly  encumbered  with 
clothing,  were  giving  the  spectators  a 
foretaste  of  the  approaching  conflict; 
and,  encouraged  by  the  applause 
which  was  liberally  vouchsafed  them, 
making  violent  efforts  to  drive  one 
another  off  the  bridge.  At  times  the 
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spirit  of  partizanship  would  induce 
some  of  the  bystanders  to  come  to  the 
aid  of  those  who  seemed  likely  to  be 
defeated — an  interference  that  was 
repressed  by  the  sediles  stationed  at 
either  end  of  the  bridge,  who  did  their 
utmost  to  enforce  the  laws  of  this  po- 
pular tournament.  Notwithstanding 
their  efforts,  however,  the  mostra  or 
duello  between  two  persons,  by  which 
the  combat  should  begin,  was  often 
converted  into  the  frotta  or  melee,  in 
which  all  pressed  forward  without 
order.  The  first  advantage  was  held 
to  be — for  one  of  the  combatants  to 
draw  blood,  if  it  were  only  a  single 
drop,  from  the  nose  or  mouth  of  his 
opponent.  Loud  applause  rewarded 
the  skill  and  vigour  of  him  who  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  his  adversary  into 
the  canal;  but  the  clamour  became 
deafening  when  a  champion  was 
found  who  maintained  his  station  in 
the  centre  of  the  bridge,  without  any 
of  the  opposite  party  venturing  to 
attack  him.  This  feat  won  the  highest 
honour  that  could  be  obtained ;  and  he 
who  achieved  it  retired  from  his  post 
amid  the  waving  of  scarfs  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  the  enthusiastic  cheers 
of  the  gratified  spectators. 

At  length  the  bell  of  the  Campanile 
announced  that  mass  was  over,  and 
presently,  out  of  two  opposite  streets 
that  had  been  purposely  kept  clear, 
the  combatants  emerged,  pressing- 
forward  in  eager  haste  towards  the 
bridge ;  their  arms  naked  to  the  shoul- 
ders, their  breasts  protected  by  lea- 
thern doublets,  and  their  heads  by 
closely  fitting  caps — their  dress  alto- 
gether as  light  as  possible,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  struggle  in  which  they 
were  about  to  engage.  The  loud  hum 
of  the  multitude  was  hushed  on  their 
appearance,  and  the  deepest  silence 
reigned  while  the  aediles  marshaled 
them  to  their  respective  places,  on 
which  they  planted  themselves  in 
threatening  attitudes,  their  broad  and 
muscular  chests  expanded,  their  fists 
clenched,  their  feet  seeming  to  grasp 
the  ground  on  which  they  stood. 

A  loud  flourish  of  trumpets  gave 
the  signal  of  the  onset,  and  with  in- 
conceivable impetuosity  the  two  par- 
ties threw  themselves  on  each  other. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  fury  and 
violence  of  the  shock,  neither  side 
yielded  an  inch  of  ground.  The  bridge 
was  completely  filled  with  men  from 


end  to  end,  and  from  side  to  side ; 
there  was  no  parapet  or  barrier  of 
any  kind  to  prevent  the  combatants 
from  pushing  one  another  into  the 
canal ;  yet  so  equally  balanced  was 
the  strength  of  the  two  parties,  that 
after  nearly  half  an  hour's  struggle 
very  few  men  had  been  thrown  from 
the  bridge,  and  not  the  smallest  ad- 
vantage had  been  obtained  either  by 
Castellan!  or  Nicolotti.  Those  in  the 
rear,  who  had  as  yet  done  nothing 
but  push  the  others  forward,  now 
came  to  the  front,  and  the  combat 
was  renewed  with  fresh  vigour,  but 
for  a  long  time  without  any  result. 
Again  and  again  were  the  comba- 
tants changed;  but  it  was  past  noon 
before  Antonio,  whose  thoughts  had 
been  gradually  diverted  from  the 
incognita  by  the  struggle  that  was 
going  on,  perceived  symptoms  of  wea- 
riness amongst  those  indefatigable 
athletes.  Here  and  there  a  knee  was 
seen  to  bend,  or  a  muscular  form  to 
sink,  under  some  well-directed  blow, 
or  before  a  sudden  rush  of  the  oppo- 
site party.  First  one,  then  another 
of  the  combatants  was  hurled  from 
the  bridge  into  the  canal,  an  immer- 
sion that,  dripping  with  perspiration 
as  they  were,  not  unfrequently  caused 
death  or  severe  illness.  Nevertheless 
the  fury  of  the  fight  seemed  rather 
to  increase  than  diminish.  So  long 
as  only  a  man  here  and  there  fell  in- 
to the  water,  they  were  dragged  out 
by  their  friends;  and  the  spectators 
even  seemed  to  feel  pity  and  sympa- 
thy for  the  unfortunates,  as  they  saw 
them  carried  along,  some  covered 
with  blood,  others  paralysed  by  the 
sudden  cold,  with  faces  pale  as  death 
and  limbs  stiff  and  rigid.  But  as  the 
fury  and  violence  of  the  combatants 
augmented,  the  bystanders  forgot 
every  other  feeling  in  the  excitement 
of  the  fight,  about  the  result  of 
which  they  seemed  as  anxious  as  those 
who  were  actively  engaged  in  it. 
Even  women  might  be  seen  encoura- 
ging those  who  were  driven  back,  and 
urging  them  once  more  to  the  charge ; 
applauding  and  cheering  them  on 
when  they  advanced,  and  assailing 
those  who  hung  back  with  vehement 
reproaches.  The  uproar  and  shout- 
ing, shrieks  and  yells,  exceeded  any 
thing  that  could  be  imagined.  The 
partizans  had  got  completely  mixed 
together ;  and,  instead  of  the  struggle 
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being  confined  to  the  foremost  ranks 
of  the  contending  parties,  the  whole 
bridge  was  now  one  coil  of  raging 
combatants.  Men  fell  into  the  canal 
by  scores,  but  no  one  thought  of  ren- 
dering them  any  assistance.  Their 
places  were  immediately  filled  up,  and 
the  fight  lost  none  of  its  fury  from 
their  absence. 

Evening  was  now  approaching,  and 
the  combat  was  more  violent  than  it 
had  yet  been,  or  than  it  had  for  years 
been  known  to  be,  when  Antonio  saw 
the  cloaked  and  mysterious  indivi- 
duals who  had  already  attracted  his 
attention,  emerge  from  their  lurking- 
places,  and  disappearin  different  direc- 
tions. Presently  he  thought  he  ob- 
served some  of  them  on  the  bridge 
mingling  with  the  combatants,  whose 
blind  rage  prevented  them  from  no- 
ticing the  intrusion.  Wherever  they 
passed,  there  did  the  fight  augment  in 
obstinacy  and  fury.  Suddenly  there 
was  a  violent  rush  upon  the  bridge, 
a  frightful  outcry,  and  a  clash  of  steel. 
At  the  same  moment  the  blades  of 
several  swords  and  daggers  were  seen 
crossed  and  glittering  upon  the  bridge, 
without  its  being  possible  for  any  one 
to  divine  whence  the  weapons  came. 
The  spectators,  seized  with  a  panic 
fear,  fled  in  every  direction,  and  sprang 
in  crowds  from  the  quays  to  seek 
shelter  under  the  awnings  of  the  gon- 
dolas covering  the  canal.  In  vain 
did  the  gondoliers  resist  the  intrusion 
of  the  fugitives  :  all  considerations  of 
rank  and  property  were  lost  sight  of 
in  the  terror  of  the  moment,  and 
some  of  the  bodts  sank  under  the 
weight  of  the  multitudes  that  poured 
into  them.  In  their  haste  to  get 
away,  the  gondolas  impeded  each 
other,  and  became  wedged  together  in 
the  canal ;  and  amidst  the  screams  of 
the  ladies  and  angry  exclamations  of 
the  men,  the  gondoliers  laid  down  their 
oars  and  began  to  dispute  the  prece- 
dence with  blows.  Meanwhile  the 
people  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  be- 
lieving themselves  in  safety,  espoused 
different  sides,  and  threw  stones  and 
bricks  at  each  other,  and  at  those 
standing  below.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time  houses  were  entirely  un- 
roofed, and  a  perfect  storm  of  tiles 
rained  upon  the  quays  and  streets. 
Those  who  had  first  fled,  when  they 
attained  what  appeared  a  safe  distance, 
halted  to  look  on,  and  thus  prevented 
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others  from  getting  away.  Antonio 
was  amongst  the  number  whose  es- 
cape was  thus  impeded.  His  gondo- 
lier lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
stunned  by  a  blow  from  a  stone  ;  he 
himself  was  bruised  and  wounded  by 
the  missiles  that  fell  in  all  directions. 

The  tumult  was  at  its  height  when 
suddenly  a  sound  was  heard  that  had 
a  truly  magical  effect  upon  the  rioters, 
for  such  they  might  now  be  termed. 
The  alarm-bell  of  St  Mark's  rang  out 
its  awful  peal.  In  an  instant  the 
yells  of  defiance  were  hushed;  the 
arm  that  was  already  drawn  back  to 
deal  a  blow  fell  harmless  by  its  own- 
er's side,  the  storm  of  missiles  ceased, 
the  contending  factions  parted,  and 
left  the  combat  undecided.  The  habit 
of  obedience  and  the  intimation  of 
some  danger  to  the  city,  stilled  in  an 
instant  the  rage  of  party  feeling,  and 
combatants  and  spectators  alike  hur- 
ried away  in  the  direction  of  St  Mark's 
place,  the  usual  point  of  rendezvous 
on  such  occasions. 

Jacopo  had  now  recovered  his 
senses,  and  Antonio's  gondola  was  one 
of  the  first  which  reached  the  square 
in  front  of  the  cathedral.  Thence  the 
young  painter  at  once  discovered  the 
cause  of  the  alarm.  Smoke  and  flame 
were  issuing  from  some  buildings  on 
the  opposite  island  of  San  Giorgio 
Maggiore,  where  the  greater  part  of 
the  merchants'  warehouses  were  situ- 
ated. Thither  the  crowd  of  gondolas 
now  steered,  and  Antonio  found  him- 
self carried  along  with  the  stream. 
But  although  the  fire  was  already  be- 
ginning to  subside  before  the  prompt 
measures  taken  to  subdue  it,  the 
alarm-bell  kept  clanging  on ;  and  An- 
tonio soon  perceived  that  there  must 
be  some  other  point  of  danger  to 
which  it  was  intended  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  people.  Gazing  about 
for  some  indication  of  its  source,  he 
saw  several  gondolas  hurrying  to- 
wards the  grand  canal,  on  which 
most  of  the  palaces  of  the  nobles  were 
situated,  and  he  ordered  Jacopo  to 
steer  in  the  same  direction. 

On  reaching  the  palazzo  of  the 
Malipieri  family,  a  strange  scene  pre- 
sented itself  to  him.  The  open  space 
between  the  side  of  the  palace  and 
the  adjacent  church  of  San  Samuele, 
was  crowded  with  men  engaged  in  a 
furious  and  sanguinary  conflict.  At 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  palace,  a 
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tall  man  in  a  flowing  white  robe,  with 
a  naked  sabre  in  one  hand  and  a 
musquetoon  in  the  other,  which,  from 
the  smoke  still  issuing  from  its  muzzle, 
had  apparently  just  been  discharged, 
stood  defending  himself  desperately 
against  a  band  of  fierce  and  bearded 
ruffians,  who  swarmed  up  a  rope  lad- 
der fixed  below  the  window.  The 
person  making  so  gallant  a  defence 
was  the  Senator  Malipiero ;  the  assail- 
ants were  Uzcoques  from  the  fortress 
of  Segna. 

The  arrival  of  the  Proveditore  Mar- 
cello  at  Gradiska,  and  his  subsequent 
recognition  of  his  jewels  at  the  ball, 
having  destroyed  Strasolda's  hopes  of 
obtaining  her  father's  liberation 
through  the  intervention  of  the  arch- 
ducal  counsellors,  the  high-spirited 
maiden  resolved  to  execute  a  plan  she 
had  herself  devised,  and  which,  al- 
though in  the  highest  degree  rash  and 
hazardous,  might  still  succeed  if  fa- 
voured by  circumstances  and  conduct- 
ed with  skill  and  decision.  This  was 
to  seize  upon  the  person  of  a  Venetian 
of  note,  in  order  to  exchange  him  for 
the  Uzcoques  then  languishing  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  republic. 

The  Venetians  were  not  yet  aware 
that  the  much-dreaded  woivode 
Dansowich  was  among  their  prisoners. 
The  time  chosen  by  the  Uzcoques  for 
then:  expeditions  and  surprises  was 
usually  the  night ;  and  this,  added  to 
.the  custom  of  mask  wearing,  was  the 
cause  that  the  features  of  Dansowich 
were  unknown  to  his  captors.  Never- 
theless the  striking  countenance  and 
lofty  bearing  of  the  chieftain,  and  of 
one  or  two  of  those  who  were  taken 
prisoners  with  him,  raised  suspicions 
that  they  were  persons  of  mark — sus- 
picions which  were  not  dissipated  by 
their  reiterated  denial  of  being  any 
thing  more  than  common  Uzcoques. 
It  was  this  doubt  which  saved  their 
lives ;  for  their  captors,  instead  of 
hanging  them  at  once  at  the  yard-arm 
of  the  galleys,  which  was  the  usual 
manner  of  disposing  of  Segnarese  pri- 
soners, took  them  to  Venice,  and 
placed  them  at  the  disposal  of  the 
senate.  All  subsequent  threats  and 
promises  proved  ineffectual  to  extort 
from  the  pirates  an  acknowledgment 
of  superior  rank  ;  and  the  Venetian 
authorities  would  perhaps  have  ended 
in  believing  the  account  they  gave  of 
themselves,  had  not  the  urgent  appli- 


cations made  by  the  Austrian  Envoy 
and  the  Capitano  of  Fiume,  for  the 
release  of  the  Uzcoques,  given  their  sus- 
picions new  strength.  The  object  of 
the  Venetians  was,  if  they  could  as- 
certain that  there  was  a  chief  among 
the  prisoners,  to  obtain  from  him,  by 
torture  or  otherwise,  confessions  which 
might  enable  them  to  prove  to  the 
Archduke  the  encouragement  afford- 
ed by  his  counsellors  to  the  piracies 
of  the  Segnarese.  They  accordingly 
delayed,  by  every  possible  pretext, 
giving  an  answer  to  the  archducal 
ambassador,  doing  their  utmost 
meanwhile  to  find  out  the  real  qua- 
lity of  the  prisoners.  This,  Strasolda 
was  most  anxious  they  should  not  dis- 
cover ;  and  her  anxiety  was  scarcely 
less  to  prevent  the  captivity  of  their 
leader  from  becoming  known  among 
the  pirates  themselves.  His  daughter's 
entreaties,  and  his  own  better  nature, 
had  frequently  caused  Dansowich  to 
check  his  followers  in  the  atrocities 
they  were  too  apt  to  commit.  In 
consequence  of  this  interference,  Stra- 
solda suspected  her  father  to  be  more 
feared  than  liked  by  Jurissa  Caiduch 
and  some  others  of  the  inferior  woi- 
vodes  or  officers ;  and  she  apprehended 
that,  if  she  confided  her  plan  to  them, 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  thwart 
than  to  aid  her  in  it.  The  crews  of 
the  two  boats  which  had  been  engaged 
in  the  skirmish  with  the  Venetian 
galleys  when  Dansowich Avas  captured, 
and  the  men  composing  the  garrison 
of  the  castle  on  the  evening  of  that 
fatal  occurrence,  were  therefore  all 
whose  assistance  she  could  reckon  up- 
on. Some  of  these  were  her  relatives, 
and  the  others  tried  and  trusty  ad- 
herents. They  alone  knew  of  their 
leader's  captivity,  his  absence  having 
been  accounted  for  to  the  mass  of 
Uzcoques  dwelling  in  the  town  of 
Segna,  by  a  pretended  journey  to  Gra- 
diska; and  being  too  few  in  number 
to  attack  a  Venetian  galley,  the  sole 
plan  that  seemed  to  offer  a  chance  of 
success  to  this  handful  of  faithful  fol- 
lowers, was  the  hazardous  one  devised 
by  Strasolda.  Of  this,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  attempt  the  execution. 

With  the  utmost  cunning  and  auda- 
city did  the  Uzcoques  enter  Venice 
on  the  day  appointed  for  the  Battle  of 
the  Bridge,  singly,  and  by  twos  and 
threes,  variously  disguised,  and  min- 
gled with  the  country  people  and  in- 
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habitants  of  the  islands  who  were  has- 
tcnin  %  to  the  festival.  Watching  their 
opportunity  when  the  fight  was  at 
the  fiercest,  one  party  mixed  with  the 
combatants,  exciting  and  urging  them 
on,  and  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
increase  the  confusion  ;  others  set  fire 
to  the  warehouses  on  the  island  of 
San  Giorgio,  in  order  to  draw  the 
public  attention  in  that  direction ; 
while  the  third  ancl  most  numerous 
division,  favoured  by  the  deepening 
twilight  and  the  deserted  state  of  that 
part  of  the  city,  succeeded  in  fixing  a 
rope  ladder  to  the  window  of  the 
Malipieri  palace,  the  chief  of  which 
noble  house  was,  as  they  had  previ- 
ously ascertained,  lying  sick  in  bed  in 
a  side-chamber,  attended  only  by  a 
few  domestics. 

But  there  were  two  things  which 
Strasolda  and  the  Uzcoques  had  for- 
gotten to  include  in  their  calculations. 
These  were,  first,  the  slavish  obedi- 
ence of  the  Venetian  populace  to 
the  call  of  their  superiors — an  obedi- 
ence to  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  sacrifice  every  feeling  and  passion ; 
secondly,  the  Argus  eyes  and  omni- 
present vigilance  of  the  Secret  Tribu- 
nal. Scarcely  was  the  ladder  applied, 
when  the  first  gush  of  flame  from  the 
warehouses  brought  a  deafening  peal 
from  the  alarm-bell ;  and  at  the  same 
moment,  the  masked  and  armed  fami- 
liars of  the  Venetian  police,  rising  as 
it  seemed  out  of  the  very  earth,  sur- 
rounded the  ladder,  and  a  fierce  con- 
flict began.  Even  the  watchfulness 
and  precautions  of  the  Inquisition, 
however,  were  to  a  certain  extent 
overmatched  by  Uzcoque  cunning 
and  foresight.  Had  it  not  been 
necessary  to  ring  the  alarm  bell  on 
account  of  the  fire,  the  police,  who  were 
far  the  most  numerous,  and  who  each 
moment  received  an  accession  to 
their  numbers,  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  capture  some  of  their  oppo- 
nents, and  thus  have  ascertained  to 
a  certainty  what  the  promoters  and 
the  object  of  this  audacious  attempt 
really  were.  But  before  they  could 
accomplish  this,  the  smallpiazza  where 
the  conflictwas  going  on  was  thronged 
with  the  populace,  half  intoxicated 
with  the  excitement  of  the  scarcely 
less  .serious  fight  they  had  been  wit- 
nessing and  sharing  in.  In  the  crush 
and  confusion  that  ensued,  familiars 
$nd  Uzcoqnes  were  sej>afat6<| ;  and 
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the  latter,  mingling  with  the  crowd, 
and  no  longer  distinguishable  from 
the  cloaked  and  masked  figures  that 
surrounded  them,  easily  succeeded  in 
effecting  their  escape. 

When  Antonio,  who  was  pushed 
hither  and  thither  by  the  mob,  was 
able  to  extricate  himself  sufficiently 
to  get  another  view  of  the  window, 
the  invalid  nobleman,  Delivered  from 
his  assailants,  had  retired  into  his 
apartment,  while  the  ladder,  now  de- 
serted by  the  Uzcoques,  had  been  cut 
and  thrown  down.  Desirous  of  esca- 
ping from  this  scene  of  confusion, 
the  young  painter  was  making  his 
way  towards  the  quay,  close  to  which 
his  gondola  was  waiting,  when  his 
heart  suddenly  leaped  within  him  at 
the  sight  of  a  muffled  figure  that  pass- 
ed near  him,  and  in  which  he  thought 
he  recognized  the  mysterious  old  wo- 
man who  had  of  late  occupied  so  much 
of  his  thoughts.  She  was  followed  by 
a  number  of  the  rabble,  who  pressed 
upon  her  with  oaths  and  curses,  as- 
serting that  she  was  one  of  the  party 
which  had  attacked  the  palace  of  the 
Malipieri. 

"  I  saw  her  holding  the  ladder," 
exclaimed  one  fellow. 

"  Nay,  she  was  climbing  up  it  her- 
self," cried  a  second. 

"  Strike  the  foul  witch  dead ! " 
shouted  a  score  of  voices. 

The  old  woman's  life  was  in  the 
greatest  peril,  when  a  strange  and  un- 
accountable, but  at  the  same  time 
irresistible  impulse,  moved  Antonio  to 
go  to  her  rescue.  He  was  forcing  his 
way  through  the  crowd  with  this  in- 
tention, when  the  object  of  the  popu- 
lar fury  turned  her  head  towards  him. 
Her  veil  was  for  a  moment  partially 
drawn  aside,  affording  a  glimpse  of 
her  features  in  profile  ;  and  Antonio, 
still  the  slave  of  his  diseased  imagina- 
tion, fancied  that  her  yellow  shriveled 
features  had  been  metamorphosed  into 
a  countenance  of  regular  beauty  ;  such 
a  countenance,  in  short,  as  befitted 
the  graceful  and  symmetrical  form  to 
which  it  belonged.  Confused  and 
bewildered,  the  naturally  weak  and 
undecided  youth  stood  deliberating  and 
uncertain  whether  he  should  attempt 
the  rescue,  which  would  have  been  by 
no  means  difficult  to  accomplish  by 
the  display  of  a  little  boldness  and 
promptitude.  Whilst  he  was  thus 
hesitating,  there  suddenly  brolvO 
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through  the  crowd  a  young  man,  at- 
tired like  himself  in  a  black  dress,  and 
holding  a  naked  rapier  in  his  hand. 
The  new  comer  had  probably  lost  his 
mask  in  the  tumult  and  confusion,  for 
his  features  were  uncovered,  and  An- 
tonio saw,  to  his  inexpressible  con- 
sternation and  astonishment,  that  they 
were  the  exact  counterpart  of  his 
own.  Before  he  could  recover  from 
this  new  shock,  the  stranger,  by  the 
aid  of  his  fierce  and  determined  de- 
meanour, and  the  rapid  play  of  his 
weapon,  had  made  his  way  to  the  mys- 
terious old  woman,  whose  back  was 
turned  towards  him,  and  seizing  her 
round  the  waist  he  again  forced  a  pas- 
sage through  the  throng  to  the  nearest 
gondola,  which  happened  to  be  that 
of  the  young  painter.  The  crowd 
pressed  after  him,  and  Antonio  was 
hurried  along  with  it  to  the  edge  of 
the  quay.  But  at  the  very  moment 
that,  to  avoid  being  pushed  into  the 
water  by  the  throng,  he  sprang  into 
one  end  of  his  gondola,  he  saw  the 
stranger,  who  had  just  entered  it  at 
the  other,  gaze  with  a  look  of  disgust 
and  dismay  on  the  features  of  her  he 
had  rescued,  and  then  with  a  cry  of 
horror,  leap  into  another  boat,  which 
immediately  rowed  rapidly  away.  At 
the  same  instant  Jacopo,  by  a  strong 
sweep  of  the  oar,  spun  the  gondola 
round,  and  shot  into  a  narrow  canal 
which  soon  led  them  out  of  sight  and 
sound  of  the  scene  of  confusion  they 
had  just  left. 

These  various  events  had  succeeded 
each  other  so  rapidly,  that  Antonio 
could  hardly  credit  his  senses  when  he 
found  himself  in  this  strange  manner 
the  deliverer  of  the  mysterious  being 
who  now  sat  under  the  awning  of  his 
gondola,  her  frightful  countenance,  un- 
veiled in  the  struggle  and  no  longer 
seen  through  the  beautifying  prism  of 
the  young  artist's  imagination,  again 
displaying  the  yellow  and  wrinkled 
skin,  and  the  deep-set  glittering  eyes, 
which  now  seemed  fixed  upon  him 
with  an  expression  of  love  and  grati- 
tude that  froze  his  blood.  With  a 
shuddering  sensation  he  retreated  to 
the  stem  of  the  boat,  where  Jacopo 
stood  pale  and  trembling,  crossing 
himself  without  a  moment's  intermis- 
sion. 

"  Are  you  mad,  Signore,"  whisper- 
ed the  gondolier,  "  to  risk  your  life  in 
behalf  of  such  a  frightful  witch  ? 
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Never  did  I  see  you  so  ready  with 
your  rapier,  flashing  it  in  people's 
eyes  as  though  it  had  been  one  of 
your  painting  brushes." 

"  By  Heaven,  Jacopo,"  answered 
Antonio,  "  that  was  not  I"  - 

"  The  saints  protect  us!"  interrupt- 
ed the  gondolier.     "  You  are  assu- 
redly bewitched,   or  have  lost  your 
senses,   Signore.     To  think  of 
thus  denying  your  own  noble  daring  ! 
Do,  for  the  blessed  virgin's  sake 
us  jump  out  upon  the  next  landing- 
place,  and  leave 
sorceress  who  has 
Holy  mother  !    she 
way  !  " 

A  prey  to  tie  strangest  and  most 
contradictory  emotions,  Antonio  hasti- 
ly advanced  to  meet  the  mysterious 
being,  whom  he  could  not  help  regard- 
ing with  superstitious  awe,  though  he 
at  the  same  time  felt  himself  drawn 
towards  her  by  a  fascination,  against 
which  he  found  it  was  in  vain  to  con- 
tend. The  features  of  the  unknown 
were  again  shrouded  carefully  in  her 
veil,  but  her  black  and  brilliant  eyes 
glittered  through  it  like  nebulous 
stars. 

"  To  the  house  of  the  Capitano  of 
Fiume,"  whispered  she  to  Antonio, 
and  then  retreated,  as  if  anxious  to 
avoid  further  conversation,  into  the 
interior  of  the  gondola. 

In  the  district  of  Castello,  through 
which  Antonio  and  his  strange  com- 
panion were  now  passing,  the  canals 
and  quays  were  deserted,  and  not  a 
sound  was  heard  except  the  distant 
hum  of  the  multitude  assembled  in  the 
quarter  of  St  Mark's.  Without  ex- 
citing suspicion  or  attracting  observa- 
tion, they  reached  the  Kialto  and  the 
grand  canal,  and  the  gondola  stopped 
at  a  landing-place  opposite  the  church 
of  San  Moyses. 

As  the  young  painter  assisted  his 
mysterious  charge  out  of  the  boat,  a 
gentle  pressure  from  the  warm  soft 
hand  which  for  a  moment  rested  upon 
his,  quickened  every  pulse  in  his 
frame  ;  and  long  after  the  enigmatical 
being  had  disappeared  behind  the 
angle  of  a  palace,  he  stood  gazing, 
like  one  entranced,  at  the  spot  where 
he  had  last  seen  her  imposing  and 
graceful  figure.  The  approach  of 
Jacopo,  still  crossing  himself,  and 
calling  upon  all  the  saints  for  protec- 
tion against  the  snares  of  the  evil  one, 
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roused  the  perplexed  youth  from  his     canals  in  the  direction  of  his  father's 
reverie ;  and,  stepping  into  the  gondola,     palace, 
he  was  soon  gliding  rapidly  over  the 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  PICTURE. 


THE  gondola  of  the  young  painter, 
gliding  rapidly  and  silently  over  the 
still  waters  of  the  canals,  was  passing 
a  turn  leading  to  the  Giudecca,  when 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  Antonio  that 
he  would  seek  his  old  master,  and, 
after  confessing  his  disobedience,  re- 
late to  him  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
make  him  the  confidant  of  his  troubles 
and  perplexities.  A  word  to  Jacopo 
changed  the  direction  of  the  gondola, 
and  they  entered  the  grand  canal, 
on  which  Contariui's  dwelling  was 
situated. 

The  brief  twilight  of  Italy  had 
passed,  and  it  was  now  completely 
night,  dark  and  starless,  which  made 
more  startling  the  sudden  appearance 
of  several  blazing  torches,  borne  by 
masked  and  hooded  figures  attired  in 
black,  who  struck  loud  and  repeated 
blows  on  the  gates  of  the  Palazzo 
Contarini. 

"  Antonio  Marcello  !  We  seek  An- 
tonio Marcello  ! "  exclaimed  a  deep 
and  hollow  voice. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  be  a 
Venetian,  and  to  have  lived  in  those 
days,  fully  to  comprehend  the  feeling 
of  horror  which  caused  Antonio's 
blood  to  run  cold,  and  the  sweat  to 
stand  in  beads  upon  his  forehead,  when 
he  heard  his  name  uttered  by  the 
familiars  of  the  state  Inquisition. 
Frightful  dungeons,  masked  judges, 
halls  hung  with  black,  the  block  and 
the  gleaming  axe,  the  rack  and  its 
blood-stained  attendants,  the  whole 
grim  paraphernalia  of  the  Secret  Tri- 
bunal, passed  like  the  scenes  of  a 
phantasmagoria  before  the  mental 
vision  of  the  young  painter.  He  at 
once  conjectured  the  cause  for  which 
they  were  seeking  him.  He  had 
doubtless  been  taken  for  the  youth 
who,  by  his  energy  and  promptitude, 
had  rescued  the  mysterious  old  wo- 
man from  the  mob,  and  who  bore  so 
striking  and  unaccountable  resem- 
blance to  himself  ;  and  it  must  be  on 
suspicion  of  his  being  connected  with 
the  attack  on  the  Malipieri  palace, 
that  the  ministers  of  justice  were 


hunting  him  out.  Nor  did  he  see  how 
he  should  be  able  to  convince  his 
judges  of  his  innocence.  The  tale  he 
had  to  tell,  although  the  truth,  was 
still  too  marvellous  and  improbable 
to  obtain  credence,  and  would  be  more 
likely  to  draw  upon  him  severe  punish- 
ment, or  perhaps  the  torture,  with 
the  view  of  inducing  him  to  confess 
its  falsehood.  Bewildered  by  his  ter- 
ror, Antonio  sat  trembling,  and  utter- 
ly incapable  of  deciding  as  to  the 
course  he  should  adopt,  when  the 
trusty  gondolier  again  came  to  his 
rescue. 

"  Cospetto!  Signor  !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  have  you  lost  your  senses,  that  you 
run  thus  into  the  very  jaws  of  those 
devil's  messengers  ?  To  one  like  my- 
self flight  would  certainly  avail  little ; 
but,  with  aProveditore  for  your  father, 
you  may  arrange  matters  if  you  only 
take  time  before  you  become  their 
prisoner.  Quick,  then,  to  the  palaz- 
210 !  Don't  you  see  old  Contarini's 
head  stuck  out  of  his  window  ?  He  is 
telling  them  you  are  not  there.  They 
have  doubtless  been  to  your  father's 
palace,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  return 
thither  at  present." 

While  the  faithful  fellow's  tongue 
was  thus  wagging,  his  arms  were  not 
idle.  Intimately  acquainted,  as  be- 
came his  calling,  with  the  numerous 
windings  and  intricacies  of  the  Vene- 
tian canals,  he  threaded  them  with 
unhesitating  confidence ;  and,  favoured 
by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  succeed- 
ed in  getting  Antonio  unobserved 
through  a  back  entrance  of  his  father's 
palace. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  terrified 
youth  on  finding  himself  thus  in  at 
least  temporary  security,  was  to 
destroy  the  picture  of  the  mysterious 
old  woman,  which,  if  found  by  the 
agents  of  the  Inquisition,  might  bear 
false  but  fatal  witness  against  him. 
With  pallid  cheek,  and  stifl  trembling 
with  alarm,  he  was  hurrying  to  his 
chamber  to  execute  his  intention, 
when  he  encountered  his  father,  who 
advanced  to  meet  him,  and,  grasping 
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his  arm,  fixed  upon  him  for  some  mo- 
ments his  stern  and  searching  gaze. 

"  The  picture,  father !  "  exclaimed 
the  terror-stricken  Antonio.  "  For 
the  love  of  Heaven,  stay  me  not !  Let 
me  destroy  that  fatal  picture !  " 

Regardless  of  his  son's  agitation  and 
terror,  the  Proveditore  half  led,  half 
forced  him  to  a  seat  in  a  part  of  the 
room,  when  the  red  blaze  from  the 
larch  logs  that  were  crackling  on  the 
hearth,  lit  up  the  young  man's 
features. 

"What  means  this,  Antonio? "he 
said ;  "  what  has  befallen  during  my 
absence  at  Gradiska  ?  The  familiars 
of  the  Inquisition  have  been  seeking 
you  here — you,  the  last  person  whose 
name  I  should  expect  to  hear  in  such 
mouths.  Alarm  me  it  did  not;  for 
well  I  know  that  you  are  too  scant  of 
energy  and  settled  purpose  to  be  mix- 
ed up  in  conspiracies  against  the 
state." 

Antonio  was  still  too  much  preoc- 
cupied by  his  terror  to  understand,  or 
at  any  rate  to  heed,  the  severity  of 
his  father's  remark.  Collecting  his 
scattered  thoughts,  he  proceeded  to 
narrate  all  that  had  occurred  to  him, 
not  only  on  that  day,  but  since  his  first 
meeting  with  the  incognita  near  the 
church  of  San  Moyses,  on  the  very 
same  spot  whither  he  had  conveyed 
her  in  his  gondola  but  a  short  hour 
ago. 

"  Let  me  destroy  the  painting, 
father  !  "  he  concluded  ;  "  it  may  be 
found,  and  used  as  testimony  against 
me." 

The  Proveditore  had  listened  with  a 
smile,  that  was  at  once  contemptuous 
and  sorrowful,  to  his  son's  narrative, 
and  to  the  confession  of  his  weakness 
and  disobedience  to  the  injunctions  of 
his  aged  teacher.  When  he  had 
finished  speaking,  there  was  a  minute's 
silence,  broken  at  last  by  the  elder 
Marcello. 

"  I  have  long  been  convinced,"  he 
said,  "  that  Contarini  would  never 
succeed  in  making  of  you  a  painter  fit 
to  rank  with  those  old  and  illustrious 
masters  of  whom  Venice  is  so  justly 
proud.  But  I  had  not  thought  so 
poorly  of  you,  Antonio,  as  to  believe 
that  you  would  want  courage  to  de- 
fend an  object,  for  the  attainment  of 
which  you  scrupled  not  to  disobey 
your  venerable  instructor.  What  the 
kind  entreaties  and  remonstrances  of 


Contarini  could  not  induce  you  to 
abandon,  you  are  ready  to  annihilate 
on  the  very  first  symptom  of  danger. 
Oh,  Venice ! "  exclaimed  the  Provedi- 
tore, his  fine  countenance  assuming  an 
expression  of  extreme  bitterness,  as 
he  gazed  mournfully  at  the  portraits 
of  his  ancestors,  including  more  than 
one  Doge,  which  were  suspended 
round  the  walls  of  the  apartment — 
"Venice!  thou  art  indeed  degenerate, 
when  peril  so  remote  can  blanch  the 
cheek  of  thy  patrician  youth." 

He  strode  twice  up  and  down  the 
hall,  then  returning  to  his  son,  bade 
him  fetch  the  picture  which  he  was 
so  desirous  of  destroying.  Antonio, 
downcast  and  abashed  by  these  re- 
proaches, which,  however,  were  insuf- 
ficient to  awaken  nobler  aspirations  in 
his  weak  and  irresolute  nature,  hur- 
ried to  his  chamber,  and  presently 
returned  with  a  roll  of  canvass  in  his 
hand,  which  he  unfolded  and  spread 
before  the  Proveditore — then,  dreading 
to  encounter  his  father's  ridicule,  he 
shrunk  back  out  of  the  firelight.  But 
the  effect  produced  upon  Marcello  by 
the  portrait  of  the  old  woman,  was 
very  different  from  that  anticipated  by 
his  son.  Scarcely  had  he  cast  his 
eyes  upon  the  unearthly  visage,  when 
he  started  back  with  an  exclamation 
of  horror  and  astonishment. 

"•By  all  the  saints,  Antonio,"  cried 
he  in  an  altered  voice,  "  that  is  a  fear- 
ful portrait  !  Alas,  poor  wretch  ! 
thou  art  long  since  in  thy  grave,"  con- 
tinued he,  addressing  the  picture,  and 
with  looks  and  tones  strangely  at 
variance  with  his  usually  stern  and 
imperturbable  deportment.  "  The 
worms  have  preyed  on  thee,  and  thou 
art  as  dust  and  ashes.  Why,  then, 
dost  thou  rise  from  the  dead  to  fright 
me  with  that  ghastly  visage  ?  " 

"  Is  the  face  known  to  you,  father  ?  " 
the  astonished  Antonio  ventured  to 
exclaim. 

"  Known  to  me  !  Ay,  too  well ! 
That  wrinkled  skin,  that  unearthly 
complexion,  those  deep-set  eyes  glow- 
ing like  burning  coals.  Just  so  did 
she  glare  upon  me  as  she  swung  from 
the  tree,  the  blood  driven  into  her 
features  by  the  agonizing  pressure  of 
the  halter.  'Tis  the  very  look  that 
has  haunted  me  for  years,  and  caused 
me  many  bitter  moments  of  remorse  ; 
though,  God  knows,  the  deed  was  law- 
ful and  justifiable,  done  in  the  exccu* 
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tion  of  my  duty  to  the  republic.  And 
yet  she  lives,"  he  continued  musingly. 
"  How  could  she  have  been  saved  ? 
True,  she  had  not  been  hanging  long 
when  we  left  the  place.  Some  of  her 
people,  doubtless,  were  concealed  hard 
by,  and  cut  her  down  ere  life  had  en- 
tirely fled.  But,  ha  !  'tis  a  clue  this 
to  the  perpetrators  of  to-day's  outrage, 
for  she  was  with  them.  Uzcoques, 
then,  they  must  have  been !  Said  you 
not,  Antonio,  that  she  came  from  the 
house  of  the  Capitano  when  first  you 
saw  her,  and  that  to-day  you  left  her 
there?" 

"  At  her  own  special  desire,  father," 
replied  Antonio. 

"Then  is  the  chain  of  evidence 
almost  complete,"  continued  the  Pro- 
veditore.  "  It  must  have  been  her- 
self. And  now — this  attack  on  the 
Malipieri  palace.  What  was  its 
object?  A  hostage? — Ay,.  I  see  it 
all,  and  our  prisoner  is  none  other 
than  Dansowich  himself.  But  we 
must  have  proof  of  that  from  his  own 
confession ;  and  this  portrait  may 
help  to  extort  it." 

Whilst  uttering  these  broken  sen- 
tences, which  were  totally  incompre- 
hensible to  the  bewildered  Antonio, 
the  Proveditore  had  donned  his 
mantle,  and  placed  his  plumed  cap 
upon  his  head. 

"  No,  Antonio,"  said  he,  "  we 
will  not  destroy  this  picture,  hideous 
though  it  be.  It  may  prove  the 
means  of  rendering  weighty  service 
to  the  republic." 

And  with  these  words,  inexplicable 
to  his  son,  the  Proveditore  left  the 
apartment ;  and,  taking  with  him  the 
mysterious  portrait,  hastened  to  the 
prison  where  the  Uzcoque  leader  was 
immured. 

The  pirate  chief  was  a  man  of  large 
and  athletic  frame,  of  strong  feelings, 
and  great  intellectual  capabilities. 
His  brow  was  large,  open,  and  com- 
manding ;  his  countenance,  bronzed 
with  long  exposure  to  the  elements, 
and  scarred  with  wounds,  -was  repul- 
sive, but  by  no  means  ignoble ;  his 
hair  and  beard  had  long  been  silvered 
over  by  time  and  calamity;  but  his 
vast  bodily  strength  was  unimpaired, 
and  when  roused  into  furious  resent- 
ment, his  manly  chest  emitted  a 
volume  of  souncl  that  awed  every 
listener.  Upon  a  larger  stage,  and 
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under  circumstances  more  favourable 
to  the  fair  development  of  his  natural 
powers  and  dispositions,  the  pirate 
Dansowich  would  have  become  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  admir- 
able men  of  his  time.  Placed  by  the 
accident  of  birth  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Christian  Europe,  and  cherishing  from 
early  youth  a  belief  that  the  highest 
interests  of  the  human  race  were  in- 
volved in  the  struggle  between  the 
Crescent  and  the  Cross,  he  had  em- 
braced the  glorious  cause  with  that 
enthusiastic  and  fiery  zeal  which  raises 
men  into  heroes  and  martyrs.  Too  soon, 
however,  were  these  lofty  aspirations 
checked  and  blighted  by  the  anti- 
Christian  policy  of  trading  Venice, 
the  bad  faith  of  Austria  towards  the 
Uzcoque  race,  and  the  extortions  of 
her  counsellors.  Cursing  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  heart,  not  only  Turks, 
Austrians,  and  Venetians,  but  all 
mankind,  he  no  longer  opposed  the 
piratical  tendencies  of  his  neglected 
people,  and  eventually  headed  many 
of  their  marauding  expeditions. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Dan- 
sowich was  awakened  from  a  deep 
but  troubled  slumber  by  a  grating 
noise  at  the  door  of  his  dungeon. 
Anxiety  of  mind,  .and  still  more,  the 
eifect  of  confinement  in  an  impure 
and  stifling  atmosphere,  upon  one 
accustomed  to  the  breezes  of  the  Adri- 
atic and  the  free  air  of  the  mountains, 
had  impaired  his  health,  and  his  sleep 
was  broken  by  harassing  and  painful 
dreams.  In  that  from  which  he  now 
awoke,  with  the  sweat  of  anguish  on 
his  brow,  he  had  fancied  himself  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition. 
The  rack  was  shown  to  him,  and  they 
bade  him  choose  between  confession 
and  torture.  He  then  thought  he 
heard  his  name  repeated  several  times 
in  tones  deep  and  sepulchral.  Start- 
ing up  in  alarm,  he  saw  the  door  of 
his  prison  open,  and  give  admittance 
to  a  man  muffled  in  a  black  cloak, 
who  walked  up  to  the  foot  of  his  bed 
of  damp  straw,  and  threw  the  rays  of 
a  dark  lantern  full  into  his  dazzled 
eyes. 

The  traces  of  recent  and  strong 
emotion,  visible  at  that  moment  on 
the  pirate's  countenance,  did  not  es- 
cape the  Proveditore,  who  attributed 
them,  and  rightly,  to  an  artifice  he 
had  practised.  Previously  to  enter- 
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ing  the  dungeon,  lie  had  caused  the 
name  of  Nicolo  Dansowich  to  be  re- 
peated several  times  in  a  deep  hollow 
voice.  Aware  of  the  superstitious 
credulity  of  the  Uzcoques,  the  wily 
Venetian  had  devised  this  stratagem 
as  one  likely  to  produce  a  startling 
effect  upon  the  prisoner,  and  to  for- 
ward the  end  he  proposed  to  obtain 
by  his  visit.  He  now  seated  himself 
upon  a  wooden  bench,  the  only  piece 
of  furniture  in  the  dungeon,  and  ad- 
dressed the  captive  in  a  mild  and 
conciliating  tone. 

"  You  should  keep  better  watch 
over  your  dreams,"  said  he,  "if you 
wish  our  tribunals  to  remain  in  igno- 
rance of  your  secrets." 

"My  dreams!"  repeated  the  Uz- 
coque,  somewhat  startled  by  the  omi- 
nous coincidence  between  Marcello's 
words  and  the  visions  that  had  broken 
his  slumber.. 

"  Ay,  friend,  your  dreams !  The 
jailers  are  watchful,  and  little  passes 
in  these  prisons  without  coming  to 
their  knowledge.  More  than  once 
have  they  heard  you  revealing  in  your 
sleep  that  which,  during  your  waking 
hours,  you  so  strenuously  deny. — 
*  Enough !  Enough ! '  you  cried.  '  I  will 
confess  all.  I  am  Nicolo  Dansowich.'" 

While  Marcello  was  speaking,  the 
old  Uzcoque  had  had  time  to  collect 
his  thoughts,  and  call  to  mind  the 
numerous  snares  and  devices  by  which 
the  Venetian  tribunals  obtained  con- 
fessions from  their  prisoners.  With 
an  intuitive  keenness  of  perception,  he 
in  a  moment  saw  through  the  Prove- 
ditore's  stratagem,  and  resolved  to  de- 
feat it.  A  contemptuous  smile  played 
over  his  features,  and,  snaking  his 
head  incredulously,  he  answered  the 
Venetian — 

"  The  watchful  jailers  you  speak 
of  have  doubtless  been  cheering  their 
vigils  with  the  wine  flask,"  said  he. 
"  Their  draughts  must  have  been 
deep,  to  make  them  hear  that  which 
was  never  spoken." 

"Subterfuge  will  avail  you  nothing," 
replied  Marcello.  "  Your  sleeping 
confessions,  although  you  may  now 
wish  to  retract  them,  are  yet  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  tribunal  to  go  upon, 
and  the  most  excruciating  tortures  will 
be  used,  if  needful,  to  procure  their 
waking  confirmation.  Reflect,  Dan- 
sowich," continued  the  Proveditore  in 
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a  persuasive  and  gentle  tone,  "  on 
the  position  in  which  you  now  find 
yourself.  Your  life  is  forfeited ;  and, 
if  you  persist  in  your  denials,  you  will 
never  leave  this  dungeon  but  for 
the  rack  or  scaffold.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  senate  respects  you  as  a 
brave  and  honourable,  although  mis- 
guided man,  and  would  gladly  see 
you  turn  from  the  error  of  your 
ways.  Now  is  the  time  to  ensure 
yourself  a  tranquil  and  respected  old 
age.  Hearken  to  the  proposals  I 
am  empowered  to  make  you.  The 
Signoria  offers  you  life,  freedom,  and 
a  captainship  in  the  island  of  Candia, 
on  the  sole  condition,  on  your  part, 
of  disclosing  the  intrigues  and  perfidy 
of  the  council  at  Gradiska,  and  fur- 
nishing us,  as  you  are  assuredly  able 
to  do,  with  documents  by  which  we 
may  prove  to  the  Archduke  the 
treachery  of  his  ministers.  Again, 
I  say — Reflect  !  or  rather  hesitate 
not,  but  decide  at  once  between  a 
prosperous  and  honourable  life,  and  a 
death  of  degradation  and  anguish." 

Neither  the  threats  nor  the  tempta- 
tions held  out  by  the  Proveditore 
seemed  to  have  the  smallest  effect 
upon  the  Uzcoque. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  replied  he 
calmly.  "  I  am  not  Dansowich,  nor 
have  I  any  knowledge  of  the  intrigues 
at  Gradiska.  I  could  not  therefore, 
if  I  wished  it,  buy  my  life  by  the 
treachery  demanded  of  me ;  and  if 
the  woivodes  of  Segna  think  as  I  do, 
they  will  let  themselves  be  hewn  in 
pieces  before  they  do  the  bidding  of 
your  senators,  or  concede  aught  to  the 
wishes  of  false  and  crafty  Venice." 

"  You  are  a  brave  man,  Dan- 
sowich! "  resumed  the  Proveditore, 
who  saw  the  necessity  of  changing 
his  tactics.  "  You  care  little  for  the 
dangers  and  sufferings  of  this  world. 
But  yet — pause  and  reflect.  Your 
hair  is  silvered  by  time,  and  even 
should  you  escape  your  present  peril, 
you  will  still,  ere  many  years  are  past, 
have  to  render  an  account  to  a  higher 
tribunal  than  ours.  By  an  upright 
course  you  might  atone  for  the  crimes 
of  your  youth  and  manhood,  and  be- 
come the  chosen  instrument  of  Heaven 
to  deliver  your  fellow-Christians  from 
a  cruel  scourge  and  sore  infliction." 

"  And  who  has  brought  the  scourge 
upon  you  ?"  demanded  the  old  man  in 
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a  raised  voice,  measuring  the  Prove- 
ditorc  with  a  stern  and  contemptuous 
look.  "Is  it  our  fault  that,  whilst 
we  were  striving  to  keep  the  Turk 
from  the  door  of  Christendom,  you 
sought  every  means  of  thwarting  our 
efforts  by  forming  treaties  with  the 
infidel?  You  do  well  to  remind  me 
that  my  head  is  grey.  I  was  still  a 
youth  when  the  name  of  Uzcoque  was 
a  title  of  honour  as  it  is  now  a  term 
of  reproach — when  my  people  were 
looked  upon  as  heroes,  by  whose 
valour  the  Cross  was  exalted,  and  the 
Crescent  bowed  down  to  the  dust. 
Those  were  the  days  when,  on  the 
ruins  of  Spalatro,  we  swore  to  live 
like  eagles,  amidst  barren  cliffs  and 
naked  rocks,  the  better  to  harass  the 
heathen — the  days  when  the  power  of 
the  Moslem  quailed  and  fled  before 
us.  And  had  not  your  sordid  Vene- 
tian traders  stepped  in,  courting 
the  infidel  for  love  of  gain,  the  Cross 
would  still  be  worshipped  on  all  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Uz- 
coques  would  still  combat  for  honour 
and  victory  instead  of  revenge  and 
plunder.  But  your  hand  has  ever 
been  against  us.  Your  long  galleys 
were  ever  ready  to  sink  our  barks  or 
blockade  our  coast ;  and  the  fate  of 
robbers  and  murderers  awaited  our 
people  if  they  had  the  mishap  to  fall 
into  your  hands.  You  reduced  us  at 
last  to  despair.  Each  valiant  deed 
performed  against  the  Turk  was 
recompensed  by  you  with  new  perse- 
cutions, till  at  last  you  converted  into 
deadly  enemies  those  who  would  will- 
ingly have  been  your  friends  and  fast 
allies.  Thank  yourselves,  then,  for 
the  foe  you  have  raised  up.  Your 
own  cowardice  and  greed  have  en- 
gendered the  hydra  which  now  preys 
upon  your  heart's  blood." 

The  Proveditore  remarked  with 
satisfaction,  not  unmingled  with  sur- 
prise, that  the  old  pirate,  who  had 
hitherto  replied  to  all  interrogatories 
with  a  degree  of  cold  reserve  and 
cunning  which  had  baffled  his  ex- 
aminers, was  becoming  visibly  excited, 
and  losing  his  power  of  self-control. 
This  was  favourable  to  the  meditated 
stratagem  of  the  Venetian,  who  now, 
in  pursuance  of  the  scheme  he  had 
combined,  gave  the  conversation  an- 
other direction. 
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"I  am  willing  to  acknowledge," 
said  he,  "that  the  republic  has  at 
times  dealt  somewhat  hardly  with 
your  people.  But  which  is  in  fact 
the  worst  foe,  he  who  openly  attacks 
you,  or  he  who  makes  you  his  tool  to 
sow  discord  amongst  Christians,  and 
to  excite  the  Turks  against  Venice, 
while  under  pretence  of  protection  he- 
squeezes  from  you  the  booty  obtained 
at  the  price  of  your  blood?" 

"And  who  does  that?"  demanded 
the  Uzcoque. 

"Who !  Need  you  ask  the  question  ? 
What  do  you  give  for  the  shelter  you 
receive  from  Austria  ?  At  what  price 
do  you  inhabit  the  town  and  castle  of 
Segna?" 

"At  none  that  I  am  aware  of," 
replied Dansowich  fiercely.  "We  dwell 
there,  in  virtue  of  our  compact  with 
the  Emperor,  as  soldiers  of  the  Arch- 
duke, bound  to  defend  the  post  con- 
fided to  us  against  the  aggressions  of 
the  infidel.  As  soldiers  we  have  our 
pay,  as  mariners  we  have  our  lawful 
booty." 

"  Pay  and  booty  ! "  repeated  the 
Proveditore  scornfully.  "  Whence 
comes,  then,  your  manifest  misery  and 
poverty  ?  Whence  comes  it  that  you 
turn  robbers,  if  in  the  pay  of  Austria? 
No,  Dansowich,*  you  will  not  deceive 
us  by  such  flimsy  pretexts !  Your 
gains,  lawful  and  unlawful,  are  wrest- 
ed from  you  by  the  archducal  coun- 
sellors, in  whose  hands  you  are  mere 
puppets.  'Twas  they  who  prompted 
you  to  tell  the  Turks  that  you  were 
in  league  with  Venice ;  that  the 
republic  encouraged  your  misdeeds, 
and  shared  the  profits  of  your  aggres- 
sions on  the  subjects  of  the  Porte. 
They  it  was  who  caused  the  docu- 
ments to  be  prepared,  with  forged 
seals  and  signatures  of  the  illustrious 
Signoria,  which  were  to  serve  as 
proofs  of  your  lying  assertions. 
Deny  this,  if  you  can." 

The  beard  and  mustache  of  the 
old  Uzcoque  appeared  to  curl  and 
bristle  with  fury  at  the  insulting  im- 
putations of  the  Proveditore.  For  a 
moment  he  seemed  about  to  fly  at  his 
interlocutor;  his  fingers  clutched  and 
tore  the  straw  upon  which  he  was 
sitting ;  and  his  fetters  clanked  as  his 
whole  frame  shook  with  rage.  After 
a  brief  pause,  and  by  a  strong  effort, 
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he  restrained  himself,  and  replied 
calmly  to  the  taunting  accusation  of 
the  Venetian. 

"Why  go  so  far,"  said  he,  "to  seek 
for  motives  that  may  be  found  nearer 
home  ?  You  seem  to  have  forgotten 
how  many  times  the  Archduke  has 
compelled  us  to  make  restitution  of 
booty  wrested  from  Venetian  sub- 
jects. You  forget,  too,  that  it  was  in 
consequence  of  your  complaints  he 
sent  the  cruel  Rabbata  to  control  us — 
Rabbata  whom  we  slew  in  our  wrath, 
for  we  are  freemen  and  brook  no 
tyranny.  If  we  are  poor  individual- 
ly, it  is  because  we  yield  up  our  booty 
into  the  hands  of  our  woivodes,  to  be 
used  for  the  common  good  of  seven 
hundred  families.  No,  Signor  !  if  the 
republic  has  to  complain  of  us,  let  her 
remember  the  provocations  received 
at  her  hands,  the  persecutions  which 
converted  a  band  of  heroes  into  a 
pirate  horde,  and  which  changed  our 
holy  zeal  against  the  enemies  of  the 
Cross  into  remorseless  hatred  of  all 
mankind.  As  to  the  forged  seals  and 
signatures  you  talk  of,  and  the  decep- 
tions practised  on  the  Turks,  if  such 
there  were,  they  were  the  self-willed 
act  of  our  woivodes,  and  in  no  way 
instigated  by  Austria." 

"Tfi&u  liest,  Dansowich!"  said  the 
Proveditore  sternly.  "  Did  you  not 
proclaim  and  swear  in  the  public 
market-place  of  the  Austrian  town 
of  Segna,  that  you  were  the  friends 
and  allies  of  Venice?  This  you  would 
never  have  dared  to  do,  but  with  the 
approval  and  connivance  of  the  arch- 
ducal  government." 

The  eyes  of  the  pirate   sparkled 
with  a  strange  and  significant  gleam  . 
as  the  Proveditore  recalled  the  cir- 
cumstance to  his  recollection. 

"  Know  ye  not,"  said  he  with  a 
grim  smile,  "  whom  ye  have  to  thank 
for  that  good  office?  'Twas  Dan- 
sowich himself,  "who  thereby  but  half 
fulfilled  his  vow  of  vengeance  against 
the  republic.  And  when  did  it  oc- 
cur ?  "  he  continued  with  rising  fury. 
u  Was  it  not  shortly  after  the  day  in 
which  that  heartless  villain,  the  Pro- 
veditore Marcello,  captured  the  woi- 
vode's  wife,  and  hung  her,  unoffend- 
ing and  defenceless,  unshriven  and 
unabsolved,  upon  a  tree  on  the  Dal- 
matian shore  ?  " 
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The  Uzcoque  paused,  overcome  by 
the  bitter  memories  he  was  calling  up, 
and  by  the  fury  and  hatred  they 
revived  in  his  breast.  His  eyes  were 
bloodshot,  and  the  foam  stood  upon 
his  lips  as  he  concluded.  The  Pro- 
veditore smiled.  The  favourable 
moment  he  had  been  waiting  had 
arrived,  the  moment  when  he  doubted 
not  that  Dansowich  would  betray 
himself.  Taking  Antonio's  drawing 
from  under  his  cloak,  he  suddenly 
unrolled  and  held  it  before  the  Uz- 
coque, in  such  a  manner  that  the 
light  of  the  lantern  fell  full  upon  the 
ghastly  countenance  of  the  old 
woman. 

"  Behold !  "  said  he.  "  Does  that 
resemble  her  you  speak  of?  " 

The  object  of  the  Proveditore  was 
gained,  but  he  had  not  well  calcula- 
ted all  the  consequences  of  his  stra- 
tagem. 

"Fiend  of  hell!"  shouted  Dan- 
sowich in  a  voice  of  thunder,  while  a 
sudden  light  seemed  to  burst  upon 
him.  u'Tis  thou  who  art  her  mur- 
derer!" And  bounding  forward  with 
a  violence  that  at  once  freed  him 
from  his  fetters,  which  fell  clatter- 
ing on  the  dungeon  floor,  he  clutched 
the  senator  by  the  throat,  and  hurled 
him  to  the  ground  before  the  asto- 
nished Venetian  had  time  to  make 
the  slightest  resistance. 

"Art. thou  still  in  being?"  he  mut- 
tered, while  his  teeth  gnashed  arid 
ground  together.  "I  thought  thee 
long  since  dead.  But,  no  !  'twas 
written  thou  shouldst  die  by  my  hand. 
Be  it  done  to  thee  as  thou  didst  to 
the  wife  of  my  bosom,"  continued  he, 
while  kneeling  on  the  breast  of  the 
Proveditore,  and  compressing  his 
throat  in  an  iron  gripe  that  threaten- 
ed to  prove  as  efficacious  and  nearly 
as  speedy  in  its  operation  as  the  bow- 
string of  the  Turk.  In  vain  did 
Marcello  struggle  violently  to  free 
himself  from  the  crushing  pressure  of 
the  pirate's  fingers.  Although  a  very 
powerful  man,  and  in  the  full  vigour 
of  his  strength,  the  disadvantage  at 
which  he  had  been  taken  prevented 
his  being  a  match  for  the  old  Uz- 
coque, whose  sinews  were  braced  by  a 
long  life  of  hardship.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  the  Venetian,  the  furious 
shout  of  Dansowich  had  been  over- 
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heard  by  the  guards  and  jailers,  who 
now  rushed  into  the  dungeon,  and 
rescued  the  half  strangled  Provedi- 
tore  from  the  grasp  of  his  fierce  anta- 
gonist. 

uDo  him  no  hurt!"  exclaimed 
Marcello,  so  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
speak,  seeing  that  the  guards  were 
disposed  to  handle  the  Uzcoque 
somewhat  roughly ;  "  the  secret  I 
have  won  is  well  worth  the  risk. 
The  prisoner  is  Dansowich,  woivode 
of  Segna." 
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The  fetters  which  the  pirate  had 
snapped  with  such  facility,  were,  upon 
examination,  found  to  be  filed  more 
than  half  through.  The  instrument 
by  which  this  had  been  effected  was 
sought  for  and  discovered,  and  the 
prisoner,  havingbeen  doubly  manacled, 
was  again  left  to  the  solitude  of  his 
cell.  After  directing  all  imaginable 
vigilance  to  be  used  for  the  safe 
custody  of  so  important  a  captive,  the 
Proveditore  re-entered  his  gondola 
and  was  conveyed  back  to  his  palace. 


CHAPTER  III. 
THE  PIKATES. 


The  desperate  attempt  on  the  life 
of  the  Proveditore,  and  the  evidence 
given  by  him  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
prisoner,  had  the  result  that  may  be 
supposed,  and  the  old  Uzcoque  was 
put  to  the  torture.  But  the  ingenuity 
of  Venetian  tormentors  was  vainly 
exhausted  upon  him ;  the  most  un- 
heard of  sufferings  failed  to  extort  a 
syllable  of  confession  from  his  lips. 
At  last,  despairing  of  obtaining  the 
desired  information  by  these  means, 
the  senate  commissioned  Marcello,  as 
one  well  acquainted  with  the  locali- 
ties, to  make  a  descent  on  the  Dal- 
matian coast,  and  profiting  by  the 
consternation  of  the  Uzcoques  at  the 
loss  of  their  leader,  to  endeavour  to 
surprise  a  small  fort  situated  at  some 
distance  from  Segna,  and  which  was 
the  abode  of  Dansowich.  In  the 
absence  of  the  old  pirate  it  would 
probably  be  carelessly  guarded  and 
easily  surprised ;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  documents  would  be  found  there, 
proving  that  which  the  Venetians 
were  so  anxious  to  establish.  An- 
other object  of  the  expedition  was  to 
capture,  if  possible,  the  mysterious 
female  who  had  been  lately  seen  more 
than  once  in  Venice,  and  who  had 
taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  at- 
tack on  the  palace  of  the  Malipieri. 

Accompanied  by  his  son,  whom  for 
various  reasons  he  had  resolved  to 
take  with  him,  Marcello  went  on 
board  an  armed  galley,  and  with  a 
favouring  breeze  steered  for  the 
Dalmatian  coast.  He  had  little  doubt 
of  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  ex- 
pedition with  ease  and  safety;  for  a 


Venetian  fleet  was  already  blockading 
the  channel  of  Segna,  and  the  archdu- 
cal  city  of  Fiume,  where  several  of 
the  Uzcoque  barks  were  undergoing 
repairs.  The  blockade  had  been  in- 
stituted in  consequence  of  the  out- 
rageous piracies  committed  by  the 
Uzcoques  during  the  Easter  festival, 
and  was  a  measure  frequently  adopt- 
ed by  the  republic ;  which,  although 
carefully  avoiding  a  war,  neglected  no 
other  means  of  enforcing  their  applica- 
tions to  the  court  at  Gradiska  for  an 
energetic  interference  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  pirates.  The  inconveni- 
ence and  interruption  to  the  trade  of 
Fiume  occasioned  by  these  blockades, 
usually  induced  the  archducal  govern- 
ment to  institute  a  pretended  investi- 
gation into  the  conduct  of  the  Uz- 
coques, or  at  least  to  promise  the 
Venetians  some  reparation —  a  mockery 
of  satisfaction  with  which  the  latter, 
in  their  then  state  of  decline  and 
weakness,  were  fain  to  content  them- 
selves. Reckoning  upon  the  terror 
inspired  by  the  presence  of  the  squad- 
ron now  employed  in  the  blockade, 
as  well  as  upon  its  support,  should  he 
require  it,  the  Proveditore  made  sure 
of  success.  He  was  doomed,  how- 
ever, to  be  cruelly  disappointed  in  his 
sanguine  anticipations. 

When  the  attempt  to  get  possession 
of  the  person  of  a  Venetian  nobleman 
had  failed,  Strasolda  found  it  impos- 
sible to  keep  her  father's  captivity 
any  longer  a  secret,  and  was  compel- 
led to  appeal  to  the  whole  of  the  Uz- 
coques to  assist  her  in  his  deliverance. 
Information  of  the  woivode's  recogni-, 
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tion,  and  of  the  tortures  he  had  suffer- 
ed, soon  reached  the  ears  of  the 
pirates,  who  were  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive that  the  safety,  and  even  the 
existence  of  their  tribe,  were  now  at 
stake.  Although  well  acquainted 
with  the  inflexible  character  of  Dan- 
sowich,  they  trembled  lest  the  agonies 
he  was  made  to  suffer  should  force 
from  him  a  confession,  which  would 
enable  the  Venetians  to  convince  the 
archduke  of  the  criminal  collusion 
between  his  counsellors  and  the  Uz- 
coques.  This  would  be  the  signal  for 
the  withdrawal  of  the  archducal  pro- 
tection from  the  pirates,  who  then, 
exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  all  whom 
they  had  plundered,  must  inevitably 
succumb  in  the  unequal  conflict  that 
would  ensue. 

The  imminence  of  the  peril  inspired 
the  Uzcoques  with  unwonted  courage 
and  energy.  Jurissa  Caiduch  him- 
self, forgetting  any  cause  of  dislike 
he  might  have  to  Dansowich,  joined 
heart  and. hand  in  the  plans  formed 
by  the  pirates  for  the  deliverance  of 
their  leader.  Every  man  in  Segna, 
whether  young  or  old,  all  who  could 
wield  a  cimeter  or  clutch  a  knife, 
hastily  armed  themselves,  and  crowd- 
ed into  the  fleet  of  long  light  skiffs  in 
which  they  were  wont  to  make  their 
predatory  excursions.  Then  break- 
ing furiously  through  the  line  of 
Venetian  ships,  stationed  between 
Veglia  and  the  mainland,  and  which 
were  totally  unprepared  for  this  sud- 
den and  daring  manoeuvre,  they  dis- 
appeared amidst  the  shoals  and  in 
the  small  creeks  and  inlets  of  the 
Dalmatian  islands  belonging  to  the 
republic,  where  the  ponderous  Vene- 
tian galleys  would  vainly  attempt  to 
follow  them.  Their  object  was  the 
same  which  they  had  already  at- 
tempted to  carry  out  in  Venice  on 
the  day  of  the  Bridge  Fight ;  namely, 
to  seize  upon  some  Venetian  magis- 
trate or  person  of  importance  whom 
they  might  exchange  for  Dansowich. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Jurissa 
Caiduch  they  waylaid  and  boarded 
every  vessel  that  passed  up  or  down 
the  Adriatic,  especially  those  coming 
from  the  Ionian  islands,  in  hope 
of  meeting  with  a  Venetian  of  rank. 
Nor  did  they  pursue  their  researches 
upon  the  water  alone.  Not  a  night 
passed  that  one  or  other  of  the  islands 


was  not  lighted  up  by  the  blaze  of 
villages,  hamlets,  and  villas.  In  the 
absence  of  Dansowich,  there  was  no 
restraint  upon  their  fury ;  and  urged 
on  by  the  bloodthirsty  Jurissa,  the 
cruelties  they  committed  were  un- 
precedented even  in  their  sanguinary 
annals.  Nor  were  they  without  hope 
that  the  barbarities  they  were  perpe- 
trating might  induce  the  Venetians  to 
restore  their  leader  to  liberty,  in  order 
that  he  might,  as  was  well  known  to 
be  his  wont,  check  the  excesses  of  his 
followers. 

The  outbreak  of  the  pirates  had 
been  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that 
the  Proveditore,  who  sailed  from 
Venice  on  the  same  day  on  which  it 
occurred,  had  received  no  intelligence 
of  it,  and,  unconscious  of  his  peril, 
steered  straight  for  the  islands.  One 
circumstance  alone  appeared  strange 
to  him,  which  was,  that  during  the 
last  part  of  his  voyage  he  did  not 
meet  a  single  vessel,  although  the 
quarter  of  the  Adriatic  through  which 
he  was  passing  was  usually  crowded 
with  shipping.  But  he  was  far  from 
attributing  this  extraordinary  change 
to  its  real  cause. 

It  was  afternoon  when  Marcello's 
galley  came  in  sight  of  the  white 
cliffs  of  Cherso,  and  shortly  after- 
wards entered  the  channel,  running 
between  that  island  and  Veglia.  The 
masses  of  dark  clouds  in  the  western 
horizon  w^ere  becoming  momentarily 
more  threatening,  and  various  signs 
of  an  approaching  storm  made  the 
captain  of  the  galley  especially  anxious 
to  get,  before  nightfall,  into  the  near- 
est harbour,  which  was  that  of  Pesca, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Veglia.  All  sail  was  made  upon  the 
galley,  and  they  were  running  rapid- 
ly down  the  channel,  when  a  red 
light  suddenly  flashed  over  the  waves 
in  the  quarter  of  the  horizon  they 
were  approaching,  and  was  reflected 
back  upon  the  sky,  now  darkened 
with  clouds  and  by  the  approach  of 
night.  Attracted  by  this  unusual  ap- 
pearance, Antonio  hurried  to  the  high 
quarterdeck  of  the  galley;  and  scarce- 
ly had  he  ascended  it,  when  the  fiery 
glow  fell  in  a  flood  of  rosy  light  upon 
the  distant  chalk  cliffs.  Entranced 
by  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the 
scene,  the  young  painter  forgot  to 
enquire  the  cause  of  this  singular  illu- 
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ruination,  when  suddenly  his  atten- 
tion was  caught  by  a  shout  from  the 
man  at  the  helm. 

"  By  Heavens,  'tis  a  fire!"  ejacu- 
lated the  sailor,  who  had  been  watch- 
ing the  unusual  appearance.  "  All 
Pesca  must  be  in  flames." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words 
when  the  galley  rounded  a  projecting 
point  of  land,  and  the  correctness  of 
the  seaman's  conjecture  was  apparent. 
A  thick  cloud  of  smoke  hung  like  a 
pall  over  the  unfortunate  town  of 
Pesca.  Tongues  of  flame  darted  up- 
wards from  the  dense  black  vapour, 
lighting  up  sea  and  land  to  an  im- 
mense distance. 

Scarcely  had  Antonio's  startled 
glance  been  able  to  take  in  this  im- 
posing spectacle,  when  the  storm, 
which  had  long  been  impending,  burst 
forth  with  tremendous  violence ;  the 
wind  howled  furiously  amongst  the 
rigging,  and  the  galley  was  tossed 
like  a  nutshell  from  crest  to  crest  of 
the  foaming  waves ;  each  moment 
bringing  it  into  more  dangerous  prox- 
imity to  the  rocky  shoals  of  that  iron- 
bound  shore.  The  light  from  the 
burning  town  showed  the  Venetians 
all  the  dangers  of  their  situation;  and 
their  peril  was  the  more  imminent 
because  the  signal  usually  made  for 
boats  to  tow  large  vessels  through 
the  rocks  and  breakers,  was  at  such 
a  moment  not  likely  to  be  observed 
or  attended  to  by  the  people  of 
Pesca.  Nevertheless  the  signal  was 
hoisted ;  but  instead  of  bringing  the 
assistance  so  much  needed  by  the 
Venetians,  it  drew  upon  them  an 
enemy  far  more  formidable  than  the 
elements  with  which  they  were  al- 
ready contending.  Boats  were  soon 
seen  approaching  the  galley ;  but  as 
they  drew  near  it  was  evident  they 
were  not  manned  by  the  peaceful 
fishermen,  who  usually  came  out  to 
render  assistance  to  vessels.  They 
were  crowded  with  wild,  fierce-look- 
ing figures,  who,  on  arriving  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  ship,  set  up  a 
savage  yell  of  defiance,  and  sent  a 
deadly  volley  of  musket-balls  amongst 
the  astounded  Venetians.  Before 
the  latter  had  recovered  from  their 
astonishment,  the  light  skiffs  of  the 
Uzcoques  were  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  galley.  Another  fatally  effective 
volley  of  musketry ;  and  then,  throw- 
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ing  down  their  fire-arms,  the  pirates 
grasped  their  sabres  and  made  violent 
efforts  to  board.  But  each  time  that 
they  succeeded  in  closing,  the  plun- 
ging of  the  ponderous  galley  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  or  the  rising  of 
some  huge  wave,  severed  them  from 
their  prey,  and  prevented  them  from 
setting  foot  on  the  decks  of  the  Vene- 
tian vessel.  This  de]ay  was  made 
the  most  of  by  the  officers  'of  the 
latter,  in  making  arrangements  for 
defence.  The  Proveditore  himself,  a 
man  of  tried  and  chivalrous  courage, 
and  great  experience  both  in  land 
and  sea  warfare,  lent  his  personal  aid 
to  the  preparations,  and  in  a  few- 
pithy  and  emphatic  words  strove  to 
encourage  the  crew  to  a  gallant  resist- 
ance. But  the  soldiers  and  mari- 
ners who  manned  the  galley  had 
already  sustained  a  heavy  loss  by  the 
fire  of  the  Uzcoques,  and  were  more- 
over alarmed  by  their  near  approach 
to  that  perilous  shore,  as  well  as  dis- 
heartened by  the  prospect  of  a  con- 
test with  greatly  superior  numbers. 
Although  some  few  took  to  their 
arms  and  occupied  the  posts  assigned 
them  by  their  officers,  the  majority 
seemed  more  disposed  to  tell  beads 
and  mutter  prayers,  than  to  display 
the  energy  and  decision  which  alone 
could  rescue  them  from  the  double 
peril  by  which  they  were  menaced. 
The  pirates,  meanwhile,  were  constant- 
ly foiled  in  their  attempts  to  board  by 
the  fury  of  the  elements,  till  at  last, 
becoming  maddened  by  repeated  dis- 
appointments, they  threw  off  their 
upper  garments,  and  fixing  their  long 
knives  firmly  between  their  teeth, 
dashed  in  crowds  into  the  water. 
Familiar  with  that  element  from 
childhood,  they  skimmed  over  its  sur- 
face with  the  lightness  and  rapidity 
of  sea-mews,  and  swarmed  up  the 
sides  of  the  galley.  A  vigorous  de- 
fence might  yet  have  saved  the  ves- 
sel; but  the  heroic  days  of  Venice 
were  long  past — the  race  of  men  who 
had  so  long  maintained  the  supremacy 
of  the  republic  in  all  the  Italian  seas, 
was  now  extinct.  After  a  feeble  and 
irresolute  resistance,  the  Venetians 
threw  down  their  arms  and  begged 
for  quarter;  while  the  Proveditore, 
disgusted  at  the  cowardice  of  his 
countrymen,  indignantly  broke  his 
sword,  and  retreating  to  the  quarter* 
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deck,  there  seated  himself  beside  his 
son,  and  calmly  awaited  his  fate. 

Foremost  among  the  assailants  was 
Jurissa  Caiduch,  who  sprang  upon 
the  deck  of  the  galley,  foaming  with 
rage,  and  slaughtering  all  he  met  on 
his  passage.  The  blazing  town  light- 
ed up  the  scene,  and  showed  him  and 
his  followers  where  to  strike.  « In 
vain  did  the  unfortunate  crew  implore 
quarter.  None  was  given,  and  the 
decks  of  the  ship  soon  streamed  with 
blood,  while  each  moment  the  cries 
of  the  victims  became  fewer  and 
fainter. 

Totally  forgetting  in  his  blind  fury 
the  object  of  the  expedition,  Jurissa 
stayed  not  his  hand  in  quest  of 
hostages,  but  rushed  with  uplifted 
knife  on  Marcello  and  his  son.  The 
latter  shrieked  for  mercy ;  while  the 
Proveditore,  unmoved  by  the  immi- 
nence of  the  peril,  preserved  his 
dignity  of  mien,  and  fixed  his  deep 
stern  gaze  upon  the  pirate.  Jurissa 
paused  for  an  instant,  staggered  by 
the  look,  and  awed  by  the  command- 
ing aspect,  of  the  Venetian.  Soon, 
however,  as  though  indignant  at  his 
own  momentary  hesitation,  he  rush- 
ed forward  with  a  furious  shout  and 
uplifted  blade.  The  knife  was  de- 
scending, the  next  instant  it  would 
have  entered  the  heart  of  Marcello  ; 
when  an  Uzcoque,  recognizing  by  the 
light  of  the  conflagration  the  patrician 
garb  of  the  Proveditore,  uttered  a  cry 
of  surprise,  and  seized  the  arm  of  his 
bloodthirsty  leader. 

"Caiduch!"  exclaimed  the  pirate, 
"  would  you  again  blast  our  pur- 
pose ?  This  man  is  a  Venetian  noble. 
His  life  may  buy  that  of  Danso- 
wich." 

"It  is  the  Proveditore  Marcello  !" 
cried  Antonio,  eager  to  profit  by  the 
momentary  respite. 

The  words  of  the  young  painter 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  the  whole  of  the  Uz- 
coques  were  acquainted  with  the  im- 
portant capture  that  had  been  made. 
For  a  moment  astonishment  kept 
them  tongue-tied,  and  then  a  wild 
shout  of  exultation  conveyed  to  their 


companions  on  store  the  intelligence 
of  some  joyful  event. 

Ropes  were  now  thrown  out  to  the 
pirate  skiffs,  the  galley  was  safely 
towed  into  the  harbour,  and  the  Pro- 
veditore, his  son,  and  the  few  Vene- 
tian sailors  who  had  escaped  the 
general  slaughter,  were  conducted  to 
the  burning  town,  amidst  the  jeers 
and  ill-treatment  of  their  captors. 
Exposed  to  great  clanger  from  the 
falling  roofs  and  timbers  of  the  glaz- 
ing houses,  they  were  led  through  the 
streets  of  Pesca,  and  on  their  way 
had  ample  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  incredible  cruelties  exercised  by 
the  pirates  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
that  ill-fated  town.  What  made  these 
cruelties  appear  still  more  horrible, 
was  the  part  taken  in  them  by  the 
Uzcoque  women,  who,  as  was  the 
case  at  that  period  with  most  of  the 
Sclavonian  races,  were  all  trained  to 
the  use  of  arms,*  and  who  on  this 
occasion  swelled  the  ranks  of  the 
freebooters.  Their  ferocity  exceeded, 
if  possible,  that  of  the  men.  Neither 
age,  sex,  nor  station  afforded  any  pro- 
tection against  these  furies,  who  per- 
petrated barbarities  the  details  of 
which  would  exceed  belief. 

The  violence  of  the  flames  render- 
ing it  impossible  to  remain  in  the 
town,  the  Uzcoques  betook  them- 
selves to  the  castle  of  a  nobleman, 
situated  on  a  rising  ground  a  short 
distance  from  Pesca.  Qn  first  land- 
ing, the  pirates  had  broken  into  this 
castle  and  made  it  their  headquarters. 
After  pillaging  every  thing  of  value, 
they  had  gratified  their  savage  love 
of  destruction  by  breaking  and  de- 
stroying what  they  could  not  well 
carry  away.  In  the  court-yard  were 
collected  piles  of  furniture,  pictures 
of  price,  and  fragments  of  rich  tapes- 
try, rent  by  those  ruthless  spoilers 
from  the  walls  of  the  apartments. 
With  this  costly  fuel  had  the  Uz- 
coques lit  fires,  at  which  quarters  of 
oxen  and  whole  sheep  were  now 
roasting. 

A  shout  of  triumph  burst  forth 
when  the  news  of  the  Proveditore's 
capture  was  announced  to  the  pirates 


*  The  reader  of  German  literature  will  call  to  mind  the  anecdote,  in  Jean 
Paul's  Levana,  of  a  Moldavian  woman  who  in  one  day  slew  seven  men  with  her 
own  hand;  and  the  same  evening  was  delivered  of  a  child, 
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who  had  remained  at  the  castle,  and 
they  crowded  round  the  unfortunate 
prisoners,  overwhelming  them  with 
threats  and  curses.  Something  like 
silence  being  at  length  obtained, 
Jurissa  commanded  instant  prepara- 
tions to  be  made  for  the  banquet  ap- 
pointed to  celebrate  the  success  of 
their  expedition.  Tables  were  arran- 
ged in  a  spacious  hall  of  the  castle, 
and  upon  them  soon  smoked  the  huge 
joints  of  meat  that  had  been  roasting 
at  the  fires,  placed  on  the  bare  boards 
without  dish  or  plate.  Casks  of  wine 
that  had  been  rescued  from  the  flames 
of  the  town,  or  extracted  from  the 
castle  cellars,  were  broached,  or  the 
heads  knocked  in,  and  the  contents 
poured  into  jugs  and  flagons  of  every 
shape  and  size.  Although  the  light 
of  the  conflagration,  glaring  red 
through  the  tall  Gothic  windows,  lit 
up  the  hall  and  rendered  any  further 
illumination  unnecessary,  a  number 
of  torches  had  been  fixed  round  the 
apartment,  the  resinous  smoke  of 
which  floated  in  clouds  over  the  heads 
of  the  revelers.  Seating  themselves 
upon  benches,  chairs,  and  empty 
casks,  the  Uzcoques  commenced  a 
ravenous  attack  upon  the  coarse  but 
abundant  viands  set  before  them. 

The  scene  was  a  strange  one.  The 
brutal  demeanour  of  the  men,  their 
bearded  and  savage  aspect ;  the 
disheveled  bloodstained  women,  min- 
gling their  shrill  voices  with  the  hoarse 
tones  of  their  male  companions  ;  the 
disordered  but  often  picturesque  garb 
and  various  weapons  of  the  pirates  ; 
the  whole  seen  by  the  light  of  the 
burning  houses — more  resembled  an 
orgie  of  demons  than  an  assemblage 
of  human  beings  ;  and  even  the  cool 
and  resolute  Proveditore  felt  himself 
shudder  and  turn  pale  as  he  contem- 
plated this  carnival  of  horrors,  cele- 
brated by  wretches  on  whose  hands  the 
blood  of  their  fellow-men  was  as  yet 
hardly  dry.  Antonio  sat  supporting 
himself  against  the  table,  seeming 
scarcely  conscious  of  what  passed 
around  him.  Both  father  and  son  had 
been  compelled  to  take  their  places  at 
the  board,  amidst  the  jeers  and  in- 
sults of  the  Uzcoques. 

The  revel  was  at  its  height,  when 
Jurissa  suddenly  started  from  his 
seat,  and  struck  the  table  violently 
with  his  drinking-cup. 
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"  Hold,  Uzcoques  !"  he  exclaimed ; 
"  we  have  forgotten  the  crowning 
ornament  of  our  banquet." 

He  whispered  something  to  an  Uz- 
coque  seated  beside  him,  who  left  the 
room.  While  the  pirates  were  still 
asking  one  another  the  meaning  of 
Jurissa's  words,  the  man  returned, 
bearing  before  him  a  trencher  covered 
with  a  cloth,  which  he  placed  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table. 

"  Behold  the  last  and  best  dish  we 
can  offer  to  our  noble  guests ! "  said 
Jurissa;  "  'twill  suit,  I  doubt  not, 
their  dainty  palates."  And,  tearing 
off  the  cloth,  he  exposed  to  view  the 
grizzly  and  distorted  features  of  a 
human  head. 

The  shout  of  savage  exultation  that 
burst  from  the  pirates  at  this  ghastly 
spectacle,  drowned  the  groan  of  rage 
and  grief  uttered  by  the  Proveditore, 
as  he  recognised  in  the  pale  and 
rigid  countenance  the  well-known 
features  of  his  friend  Christophoro 
Veniero.  That  unfortunate  nobleman, 
on  his  return  from  a  voyage  to  the 
Levant,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Jurissa,  who,  before  he  was  aware  of 
the  rank  of  his  prisoner,  had  barba- 
rously slain  him.  This  had  occurred 
not  many  hours  before  the  capture  of 
Marcello ;  and  it  was  to  the  murder  ol 
Veniero  that  the  Uzcoque  made  allu- 
sion, when  he  seized  Jurissa's  arm  at 
the  moment  he  was  about  to  stab  the 
Proveditore. 

One  of  the  pirates,  a  man  of  gigan- 
tic stature  and  hideous  aspect,  now 
rose  from  his  seat,  staggering  with 
drunkenness,  and  forcing  open  the 
jaws  of  the  dead,  placed  a  piece 
of  meat  between  the  teeth.  The 
wildest  laughter  and  applause  greeted 
this  frightful  pantomime,  which  made 
the  blood  of  the  Proveditore  run 
cold. 

"  Infernal  and  bloody  villains  !" 
shouted  he,  unable  to  restrain  his 
indignation,  and  starting  to  his  feet 
as  he  spoke.  There  was  a  momen- 
tary pause,  during  which  the  pirates 
gazed  at  the  noble  Venetian,  seem- 
ingly struck  dumb  with  surprise  at  his 
temerity.  Then,  however,  a  dozen 
sinewy  arms  were  extended  to  seize 
him,  and  a  dozen  daggers  menaced 
his  life.  Dignified  and  immovable, 
the  high-souled  senator  offered  no 
resistance,  but  inwardly  ejaculating  a 
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short  prayer,  awaited  the  death-stroke. 
It  came  not,  however.  Although 
some  of  the  Uzcoques,  in  their  fury 
and  intoxication,  would  have  immo- 
lated their  valuable  hostage,  others, 
who  had  drunk  less  deeply,  protested 
against  the  madness  of  such  an  act, 
and  rushed  forward  to  protect  him. 
Their  interference  was  resented,  and 
a,  violent  quarrel  ensued.  Knives 
were  drawn,  benches  overturned, 
chairs  broken  up  and  converted  into 
weapons  ;  on  all  sides  bare  steel  was 
flashing,  deep  oaths  resounding,  and 
missiles  of  various  kinds  flying  across 
the  tables.  It  would  be -impossible 
to  say  how  long  this  scene  of  drunken 
violence  would  have  lasted,  or  how 
long  the  Proveditore  and  his  son 
would  have  remained  Unscathed 
amidst  the  storm,  had  not  the  advent 
of  a  fresh  actor  upon  the  scene  stilled 
the  tumult  in  a  manner  so  sudden  as 
to  appear  almost  miraculous. 

The  new  comer  was  no  other  than 
the  ghastly  old  woman  who  has  been 
seen  to  play  such  an  important  part 
in  this  history,  and  who  now  entered 
the  banqueting  hall  with  hasty  step 
and  impatient  gesture. 

"  Uzcoques !  "  she  exclaimed  in  a 
shrill,  clear,  and  emphatic  voice,  that 
rose  above  the  clamour  of  the  brawl ; 
u  Uzcoques  !  what  means  this  savage 
uproar?  Are  you  not  yet  sated  with 
rapine  and  slaughter,  that  you  thus 
fall  upon  and  tear  each  other?  Are 
ye  men,  or  wolves  and  tigers?  Is 
this  the  way  to  obtain  your  leader's 
deliverance ;  and  will  the  news  of  this 
day's  havoc, '  think  you,  better  the 
position  of  Dansowich  ?  " 

The  pirates  hung  their  heads  in 
silent  confusion  at  this  reproof.  None 
dared  to  reply ;  Jurissa  alone  grum- 
bled something  inaudible. 

"  Follow  me !  "  continued  the  sin- 
gular woman  whose  words  had  so  ex- 
traordinary an  effect  on  this  brutal 
band.  "Follow,  every  man!  and 
stop  as  far  as  may  be,  the  ruin  you 
have  begun." 

Obedient  to  her  voice  the  Uzcoques 
left  the  hall,  some  of  them  sullenly 
and  slowly  enough,  but  none  ven- 
turing to  dispute  the  injunction  laid 
upon  them.  The  old  woman  waited 
till  the  scene  of  tumult  and  revel  was 
abandoned  by  all  but  Marcello  and 
his  son,  and  then  hurrying  after  the 
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pirates,  led  the  way  to  the  burning 
town.  In  a  few  minutes  the  two 
Venetians  beheld,  from  the  castle 
windows,  the  dark  forms  of  the  free- 
booters moving  about  in  the  firelight, 
as  they  busied  themselves  to  extin- 
guish the  conflagration.  Here  and 
there  the  white  robe  of  the  mysterious 
old  woman  was  discernible  as  she 
flitted  from  one  group  to  another, 
directing  their  efforts,  and  urging 
them  to  greater  exertions. 

"  Strange !  "  said  the  Proveditore 
musingly,  "  that  so  hideous  and  repul- 
sive an  old  creature  should  exercise 
such  commanding  influence  over  these 
bandits." 

He  looked  round  to  his  son  as  he 
spoke ;  but  Antonio,  worn  out  by  the 
fatigues  and  agitation  of  the  day,  had 
stretched  himself  upon  a  bench  and 
was  already  in  a  deep  sleep.  The 
Proveditore  gazed  at  him  for  a  brief 
space,  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
pity,  regret,  and  paternal  affection 
upon  his  countenance. 

"  As  weak  of  body  as  infirm  of 
purpose,"  he  murmured.  "  Alas  ! 
that  a  name  derived  from  old  Roman 
ancestors  should  be  borne  by  one  so 
little  qualified  to  do  it  honour  !  Had 
it  pleased  Heaven  to  preserve  to  me 
the  child  stolen  in  his  infancy  by  the 
Moslem,  how  different  would  have 
been  my  position  !  That  masculine 
and  noble  boy,  so  full  of  life  and 
promise,  would  have  proved  a  prop 
to  my  old  age,  and  an  ornament  to 
his  country.  But  now,  alas  ! " 

He  continued  for  a  while  to  indulge 
in  vain  regrets  that  the  course  of 
events  had  not  been  otherwise  ;  then 
turning  to  the  window,  he  watched 
the  efforts  made  by  the  pirates  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames,  until  a  dense 
cloud  of  smoke  that  overhung  the 
town  was  the  only  sign  remaining  of 
the  conflagration. 

For  some  time  the  Proveditore 
paced  up  and  down  the  hall  in  anxious 
thought  upon  his  critical  position,  and 
the  strange  circumstances  that  had 
led  to  it.  In  vain  did  he  endeavour 
to  reconcile,  what  now  seemed  more 
than  ever  inexplicable,  the  vindictive 
rage  of  Dansowich  in  the  dungeon, 
and  the  evidence  before  him  that 
the  pirate's  wife  was  still  in  existence. 
It  was  a  riddle  which  he  was  unable 
to  solve ;  and  at  last,  despairing  of 
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success,  he  abandoned  the  attempt, 
and  sought  ill  sliuubcr  a  temporary 
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oblivion  of  the  perils  that  surrounded 
him, 


CHAPTEK  IV. 
THE  RECOGNITION. 


Upon  a  divan  in  the  splendid  ar- 
moury of  the  pacha's  palace  at  Bos- 
nia-Serai, the  young  Turk  Ibrahim 
was  seated  in  deep  thought,  the  day 
after  his  return  home.  On  the  walls 
around  him  were  displayed  wea- 
pons and  military  accoutrements 
of  every  kind.  Damascus  sabres 
richly  inlaid,  and  many  with  jeweled 
hilts,  embroidered  banners,  golden 
stirrups,  casques  of  embossed  silver, 
burnished  armour  and  coats-of-mail, 
were  arranged  in  picturesque  and 
fanciful  devices.  As  the  young 
Moslem  gazed  around  him,  and  beheld 
these  trophies  of  victories  won  by 
Turkish  viziers  and  pachas  in  their 
wars  against  Austria  and  Venice,  his 
martial  and  fearless  spirit  rose  high, 
and  he  reproached  himself  with  weak- 
ness and  pusillanimity  for  having 
abandoned  the  pursuit  of  her  he  loved. 
Bitterly  did  he  now  regret  his  pre- 
cipitation in  leaving  Venice  the  mor- 
ning after  the  Battle  of  the  Bridge,  and 
while  under  the  influence  of  the  shock 
he  had  received,  in  beholding  the 
hideous  features  of  an  old  woman 
where  he  had  expected  to  find  the 
blooming  countenance  of  Strasolda. 
His  love  for  the  Uzcoque  maiden,  as 
he  had  seen  her  when  his  captive, 
and  again  in  the  cavern  on  the  coast 
by  Segna,  returned  in  full  force.  He 
was  already  planning  a  journey  to 
Venice,  when  he  was  interrupted  in 
his  meditations  by  the  noise  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  dashing  full  speed  into 
the  court  of  the  palace.  In  another 
minute  an  attendant  summoned  him 
to  the  presence  of  the  pacha,  and 
there  he  heard  the  news  just  received, 
of  the  wild  outbreak  of  the  Uzcoques. 
The  Martellossi  and  other  troops  were 
ordered  to  proceed  immediately  to 
the  frontier,  in  order  to  protect  Turk- 
ish Dalmatia  from  the  pirates;  and 
Ibrahim,  at  his  urgent  request,  was 
appointed  to  a  command  in  the  expe- 
dition. 

With  joyful  alacrity  did  the  young 


Turk  arm  and  hurry  to  horse ;  and  then, 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a  troop 
of  light  cavalry,  sped  onwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  country  where  he 
hoped  to  gain  tidings  of  Strasolda. 
Having  received  strict  orders  to  con- 
tent himself  with  protecting  the  Turk- 
ish frontier,  and  above  all  not  to 
infringe  on  Archducal  territory,  Ibra- 
him, on  arriving  at  the'  boundary  of 
the  pachalic,  left  his  troop  in  charge 
of  the  second  in  command,  and  with 
a  handful  of  men  entered  Venetian 
Dalmatia,  with  the  intention  of  ob- 
taining information  concerning  the 
Uzcoques,  and  more  especially  con- 
cerning her  he  loved.  He  was  assist- 
ed in  his  enquiries  by  the  good  under- 
standing existing  between  Venice 
and  the  Porte ;  and  he  soon  learned 
that,  after  the  burning  of  Pesca,  the 
pirates  had  suddenly  ceased  their  ex- 
cesses and  returned  to  Segna,  taking 
the  Proveditore  with  them.  They 
had  not  gone,  however,  either  to  the 
castle  or  the  town ;  but  fearful  lest  the 
Archduke  should  interfere,  and  make 
them  give  up  their  illustrious  prison- 
ers, had  betaken  themselves  to  the 
mountains,  in  the  numerous  caverns 
and  lurking-places  of  which  they 
were  able  to  conceal  their  captives. 
From  every  mouth  did  the  eager  en- 
quirer hear  praises  of  the  female  who 
accompanied  the  Uzcoques.  None 
spoke  ojf  her  but  in  terms  of  love  and 
gratitude.  As  regarded  her  appear- 
ance accounts  were  at  variance,  some 
representing  her  as  young  and  beauti- 
ful, while  others  compassionated  her 
frightful  ugliness  ;  and,  more  than  ever 
perplexed  by  this  conflicting  tes- 
timony, Ibrahim  pursued  his  march 
and  his  enquiries,  still  hoping  by  per- 
severance to  arrive  at  a  solution  of 
the  enigma. 

While  the  young  Turk  was  thus 
employed,  the  Proveditore  and  his  son 
were  conveyed  by  then-  captors  froni 
one  place  of  security  to  another,  pass- 
ing one  night  in  the  depths  of  some 
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ravine,  the  next  amongst  the  crags 
and  clefts  of  the  mountains,  but  al- 
ways moving  about  in  the  daytime, 
and  never  sleeping  twice  in  the  same 
place.  Since  the  evening  of  the  revel 
at  Pesca  they  had  not  again  beheld 
the  mysterious  old  woman,  although 
they  had  more  than  once  heard  her 
clear  and  silvery  voice  near  the  place 
allotted  to  them  for  confinement  and 
repose.  In  certain  attentions  and 
comforts,  intended  as  alleviations  of 
their  unpleasant  position,  female  care 
and  thought  were  also  visible ;  but  all 
their  efforts  were  vain  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  the  friendly  being  who  thus 
hovered  around  them. 

It  was  on  a  beautiful  evening  some 
fourteen  days  after  their  capture,  that 
the  Proveditore  and  his  son  lay  upon 
the  bank  of  the  only  river  that  waters 
the  rocky  vicinity  of  Segna,  wearied 
by  a  long  and  rapid  march.  There 
was  an  unusual  degree  of  bustle  ob- 
servable amongst  the  Uzcoques,  and 
numerous  messengers  had  been  pass- 
ing to  and  from  the  castle  of  Segna, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  spot  where  they  had  now  halted. 
From  the  various  indications  of  some 
extraordinary  occurrence,  the  two 
Venetians  began  to  hope  that  the 
crisis  of  their  fate  was  approaching, 
and  that  they  should  at  last  know  in 
what  manner  their  captors  meant  to 
dispose  of  them.  Nor  were  they 
wrong  in  their  expectations.  Suddenly 
the  mysterious  old  woman  stood  be- 
fore them,  her  partially  veiled  features 
bearing  their  wonted  hideous  aspect, 
and  her  eyes,  usually  so  brilliant, 
dimmed  with  tears. 

"  You  are  free,"  said  she  in  an 
agitated  voice  to  the  Proveditore  and 
his  son.  "  Our  people  will  escort 
you  to  Fiume  in  all  safety,  and  there 
you  will  find  galleys  of  the  republic  to 
convey  you  back  to  Venice." 

At  the  sight  of  the  old  woman's 
unearthly  countenance,  Antonio  cover- 
ed his  face  with  his  hands  ;  the  Pro- 
veditore rose  from  the  ground  deeply 
moved. 

"  Singular  being ! "  he  exclaimed, 
"by  this  mildness  and  mercy  you 
punish  me  more  effectually  than  by 
the  bloodiest  revenge  you  could  have 
taken  for  my  cruel  treatment  of  you." 

u  You  owe  me  no  thanks,"  was  the 
reply;  "  thank  rather  the  holy  Virgin, 
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who  sent  the  youth  beside  you  to  be 
your  guardian  angel,  and  who  deliver- 
ed you  into  the  hands  of  the  Uzcoques 
at  a  time  when  they  had  need  of  a 
hostage.  Surely  it  was  by  the  special 
intervention  of  Heaven  that  the  mur- 
derer of  the  wife  was  sent  to  serve 
as  ransom  for  the  captive  husband. 
But  the  atonement  has  come  too  late, 
the  noble  Dansowich  was  basely  en- 
snared into  an  act  of  violence,  and 
his  life  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  wrath — 
he  died  upon  the  rack.  And  now  the 
wily  counsellors  at  Gradiska  compel 
us  to  release  you." 

She  paused,  interrupted  by  a  flood 
of  tears.  After  a  short  silence,  broken 
only  by  her  sobs,  she  became  more 
composed,  and  the  Proveditore  again 
addressed  her. 

"  But  what,"  said  he,  "  could  have 
driven  Dansowich  to  an  act  of  vio- 
lence, which  he  must  have  known 
would  entail  a  severe  punishment? 
Surely  his  wife's  safety  and  the  lapse 
of  years  might  have  enabled  him  to 
forgive,  if  not  to  forget,  the  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  her  life." 

"  His  wife's  safety !  "  exclaimed 
the  old  woman.  "  Have  the  trials  and 
fatigues  of  the  last  few  days  turned 
your  brain?  Alas!  too  surely  was 
the  rope  fixed  round  her  neck ;  and 
had  you  not  carried  off  her  remains 
how  could  you  have  possessed  her 
portrait,  and  by  the  devilish  stratagem 
of  showing  it  to  the  bereaved  husband, 
have  driven  him  to  the  act  which- cost 
him  his  life  ?  " 

"  Gracious  Heaven !  what  hideous 
jest  is  this?"  exclaimed  Marcello. 
"  Do  I  not  see  you  living  and  stap cl- 
ing before  me  ;  and  think  you  I  could 
ever  forget  your  features,  or  the  look 
you  gave  me  when  hanging  from  the 
tree  ?  You  were  cut  down  and  saved 
after  our  departure ;  and  but  a  few 
weeks  have  elapsed  since  my  son 
painted  your  likeness,  after  conveying 
you  across  the  canal  in  his  gondola." 

The  old  woman  stood  for  a  few 
moments  as  though  petrified  by  what 
she  had  just  heard.  At  last  she  passed 
her  hand  slowly  across  her  face,  as  if 
to  convince  herself  of  her  identity. 

"  And  she  you  murdered  resembled 
me?"  she  exclaimed  in  a  trembling 
voice.  "  It  was  of  me  that  the  por- 
trait was  taken,  and  by  him  I"  she 
continued,  pointing  to  Antonio  with 
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a  gesture  of  horror  and  contempt. 
"My  picture  was  it,  that  was  held 
before  Dansowich,  and  by  you,  the 
murderer  of  his  wife  V  Holy  Virgin  !  " 
she  exclaimed,  as  the  truth  seemed  to 
flash  upon  her,  "  how  has  my  faith  in 
thee  misled  me!  I  beheld  in  this, 
youth  one  sent  by  Heaven  to  aid  me  ; 
but  now  I  see  that  he  was  prompted 
by  the  powers  of  darkness  to  steal 
my  portrait,  and  thus  become  the  in- 
strument of  destruction  to  the  best 
and  noblest  of  our  race." 

"  Forgive  and  spare  ns !  "  exclaim- 
ed Antonio,  conscience-stricken  as  he 
remembered  the  admonitions  of  Con- 
tarini.  "  Tis  true,  I  was  the  instru- 
ment, but  most  unwittingly.  How 
could  I  know  so  sad  an  end  would 
follow  ?  " 

" '  Tis  not  my  wont  to  seek  re- 
venge," replied  the  old  woman ;  "  nor 
do  I  forget  that  you  saved  my  life 
from,  the  fury  of  the  Venetians." 

Antonio  essayed  to  speak,  but  had 
not  courage  to  correct  the  error  into 
which  she  had  been  led  by  his  strong 
resemblance  to  the  gallant  stranger. 

"But,"  she  continued,  "'tis  time 
you  should  have  full  proof  that  the 
features  you  painted  were  not  those 
of  the  wife  of  Dansowich." 

With  these  words  she  threw  back 
her  veil,  unfastened  some  small  hooks 
concealed  in  her  abundant  tresses, 
and  took  off  a  mask  of  thin  and  un- 
tanned  lambskin,  wrinkled  and  stained 
with  yellow  and  purple  streaks  by 
exposure  to  sun  and  storm.  This 
mask,  closely  fitted  to  features  re- 
gular and  prominent,  and  strongly 
resembling  those  of  her  unfortunate 
mother,  whose  large,  dark,  and  very 
brilliant  eyes  she  had  also  inherited, 
will  explain  the  misconception  of  the 
Proveditore  as  well  as  that  of  Dan- 
sowich, who  had  never  seen  his 
daughter  in  a  disguise  worn  only  at 
Venice  or  other  places  of  peril,  and 
while  away  from  her  father  and  his 
protection. 

While  the  beautiful  but  still  tearful 
Uzcoque  maid  stood  thus  revealed 
before  the  astonished  senator,  and 
his  enraptured  and  speechless  son, 
the  approaching  footfall  of  a  horse  at 
full  speed  was  heard,  and  in  an  in- 
stant there  darted  round  the  angle  of 
a  cliff  the  martial  figure  of  a  Turk, 
mounted  upon  a  large  and  powerful 


steed,  of  that  noble  race  bred  in  the 
deserts  eastward  of  the  Caspian.  The 
tall  and  graceful  person  of  the  stranger 
was  attired  in  a  close  riding- dress  of 
scarlet  cloth,  from  the  open  breast  of 
which  gleamed  a  light  coat-of-mail. 
A  twisted  turban  bound  with  chains 
of  glittering  steel  defended  and  adorn- 
ed his  head.  A  crooked  cimeter 
suspended  from  his  belt  was  his  only 
weapon.  His  countenance  bore  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  An- 
tonio, and  had  the  same  sweet  and 
graceful  expression  about  the  mouth 
and  chin;  but  the  more  ample  and 
commanding  forehead,  the  well  open- 
ed flashing  eyes,  the  more  prominent 
and  masculine  nose,  the  clear,  rich, 
olive  complexion  and  soldierly  bear- 
ing, proclaimed  him  to  be  of  a  widely 
different  and  higher  nature.  Riding 
close  up  to  the  side  of  Strasolda,  he 
reined  in  his  steed  with  a  force  and 
suddenness  that  threw  him  on  his 
haunches ;  but  speedily  recovering  his 
balance,  the  noble  animal  stood  paw- 
ing the  earth  and  lashing  his  sides 
with  his  long  tail,  like  some  untamed 
and  kingly  creature  of  the  desert ;  his 
veins  starting  out  in  sharp  relief,  his 
broad  chest  and  beautiful  limbs  spot- 
ted with  foam,  and  his  long  mane, 
that  would  have  swept  the  ground, 
streaming  like  a  banner  in  the  sea- 
breeze. 

For  a  moment  the  startled  Strasolda 
gazed  alternately,  and  in  wild  and 
mute  amazement,  at  Antonio  and  the 
stranger  ;  but  all  doubt  and  hesitation 
were  dispersed  in  an  instant  by  the 
well-remembered  and  impassioned 
tones,  the  martial  bearing  and  Mos- 
lem garb  of  Ibrahim,  whose  captive 
she  had  been  before  she  saw  him  in 
the  cavern. 

Leaping  from  his  saddle  and  cir- 
cling her  slender  waist  with  his  arm, 
he  addressed  her  in  those  accents  of 
truth  and  passion  which  go  at  once 
to  the  heart — 

"  Heroic  daughter  of  Dansowich  ! 
thou  art  the  bright  star  of  my  destiny, 
the  light  of  my  soul !  Thou  must  be 
mine !  Come,  then,  to  my  heart  and 
home!  Gladden  with  thy  love  the 
life  of  Ibrahim,  and  he  will  give  thee 
truth  unfailing  and  love  without  end." 

Strasolda  did  not  long  hesitate. 
Already  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the 
young  and  noble-minded  Moslem ;  her 
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allegiance  to  the  Christian  powers 
and  faith  weakened  by  the  treachery 
of  Austria  ;  her  people  degraded  into 
robbers;  a  soldier's  daughter,  and 
keenly  alive  to  the  splendours  of 
martial  gallantry  and  glory ;  an  or- 
phan, too,  and  desolate — can  it  be 
wondered  at  if  she  surrendered,  at 
once  and  for  ever,  to  this  generous 
and  impassioned  lover  all  the  sym- 
pathies of  her  affectionate  nature? 
She  spoke  not ;  but,  as  she  leaned 
half-fainting  on  his  arm,  her  eloquent 
looks  said  that  which  made  Ibrahim's 
pulses  thrill  with  grateful  rapture. 
Pressing  her  fondly  to  his  bosom,  he 
placed  her  on  the  back  of  his  faithful 
steed,  and  vaulted  into  the  saddle. 
Snorting  as  the  vapour  flew  from  his 
red  nostrils,  and  neighing  with  mad 
delight,  the  impatient  animal  threw 
out  his  iron  hoofs  into  the  air,  flew 
round  the  angle  of  the  cliff,  and  join- 
ed erelong  a  dozen  mounted  spear- 
men. Then,  bending  their  headlong 
course  towards  the  far  east,  in  a  few 
seconds  all  had  disappeared. 

During  this  scene,  which  passed 
almost  with  the  speed  of  thought,  the 
Proveditore,  who  was  seated  on  a 
ledge  of  the  cliff,  had  gazed  anxiously 
and  wildly  at  the  youthful  stranger. 
He  knew  him  in  an  instant,  and  would 
have  singled  him  out  amidst  thousands ; 
but  was  so  overwhelmed  by  a  rushing 
tide  of  strong  and  heartrending  emo- 
tions, that  he  could  neither  rise  nor 
speak,  and  remained,  long  after  the 
Turk  had  disappeared,  with  out- 
stretched arms  and  straining  eye- 
balls. 

"  Gracious  Heaven  !  "  exclaimed 
the  bewildered  Autouio,  half  suspect- 
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ing  the  truth,  "  who  was  that  daring 
youth  ?  " 

After  a  pause,  and  in  tones  broken 
and  inarticulate,  his  father  answered 
— "  Thy  twin  brother,  Antonio !  When 
a  child  he  was  stolen  from  me  by 
some  Turks  in  Candia ;  and  those 
who  stole  have  given  him  their  own 
daring  and  heroic  nature,  for  they  are 
great  and  rising,  while  Venice  and 
her  sons  are  falling  and  degenerate. 
Oh  Ercole !  my  dear  and  long-lost 
son — seen  but  a  moment  and  then 
lost  for  ever !  "  ejaculated  the  bereaved 
father,  as,  refusing  all  comfort,  he 
folded  his  cloak  over  his  face  and 
wept  bitterly. 

NOTE. — Shortly  after  these  events, 
Venice,  urged  at  last  beyond  all  en- 
durance, took  up  arms  against  Austria 
on  account  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  latter  power  to  the  Uzcoques. 
The  pirate  vessels  were  burned,  Segna 
besieged  and  taken,  the  Uzcoques 
slain  or  dispersed.  The  quarrel  be- 
tween Austria  and  the  republic  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  mediation  of 
Spain  shortly  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

"  Ces  miserables,"  says  a  dis- 
tinguished French  writer,  speaking  of 
the  Uzcoques,  u  furent  bien  plus 
criminels  par  la  faute  des  puissances, 
que  par  1'instinct  de  leur  propre  na- 
ture. Les  Venetiens  les  aigrirent ; 
1'eglise  Komaine  prefera  de  les  perse- 
cuter  au  devoir  de  les  eclaircir  ;  la 
maison  d'Autriche  en  fit  les  instru- 
ments de  sa  politique,  et  quand  le 
philosophe  examine  leur  histoire  il  ne 
voit  pas  que  les  Uscoques  soieut  les 
seuls  criminels." 
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THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 


THE  extraordinary  change  which 
took  place  in  the  public  mind  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  slave- trade,  unquestionably 
justified  the  determination  of  Govern- 
ment to  abolish  a  traffic  contradictory 
to  every  principle  of  Christianity.  It 
had  taken  twenty  years  to  obtain 
this  victory  of  justice.  But  we  must 
exonerate  the  mind  of  England  from 
the  charge  of  abetting  this  guilty 
traffic  in  human  misery.  The  nation 
had  been  almost  wholly  ignorant  of 
its  nature.  Of  course,  that  Africans 
were  shipped  for  the  West  Indies 
was  known ;  that,  as  slaves,  they 
were  liable  to  the  severities  of  labour, 
or  the  temper  of  masters,  was  also 
known ;  but  in  a  country  like  Eng- 
land, where  every  man  is  occupied 
with  the  concerns  of  public  or  private 
life,  and  where  the  struggle  for  com- 
petence, if  not  for  existence,  is  often 
of  the  most  trying  order,  great  evils 
may  occur  in  the  distant  dependencies 
of  the  crown  without  receiving  gene- 
ral notice  from  the  nation.  It  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  singular 
results  of  the  war  with  America,  that 
the  calamities  of  the  slave-trade 
should  have  been  originally  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  people.  The 
loss  of  our  colonies  on  the  mainland, 
naturally  directed  public  attention  to 
the  increased  importance  of  the  West 
Indian  colonies.  A  large  proportion  of 
our  supplies  for  the  war  had  been 
drawn  from  those  islands ;  they  had 
become  the  station  of  powerful  fleets 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  war  ; 
large  garrisons  were  placed  in  them ; 
the  intercourse  became  enlarged  from 
a  merely  commercial  connexion  with 
our  ports,  to  a  governmental  connec- 
tion with  the  empire ;  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  West  Indian  social 
system  was  brought  before  the  eye  of 
England. 

The  result  was  the  exposure  of  the 
cruelties  which  slavery  entails,  and 
the  growing  resolution  to  clear  the 
country  of  the  stigma,  and  the  bene- 
volent desire  to  relieve  a  race  of 


beings,  who,  however  differing  in 
colour  and  clime  from  ourselves,  were 
sons  of  the  same  common  blood, 
and  objects  of  the  same  Divine 
mercy.  The  exertions  of  Wilber- 
force,  and  the  intelligent  and  bene- 
volent men  whom  he  associated  with 
himself  in  this  great  cause,  were  at 
last  successful;  and  he  gained  for 
the  British  the  noblest  triumph  ever 
gained  for  a  nation  over  its  own 
habits,  its  selfishness,  its  pride,  and 
its  popular  opinion. 

But  the  manner  in  which  this  great 
redemption  of  national  character  was 
effected,  did  less  honour  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  cabinet  than  to  the  bene- 
volence of  the  people.  Fox,  probably 
sincere,  but  certainly  headlong,  rushed 
into  emancipation  as  he  had  rushed 
into  every  measure  that  bore  the  name 
of  popularity.  Impatient  of  the  de- 
lay which  might  take  the  honour  of 
this  crowning  act  out  of  the  hands  of 
his  party — and  unquestionably,  in  any 
shape,  it  was  an  honour  to  any  party-- 
he hurried  it  forward  without  secu- 
ring the  concert,  or  compelling- the  ac- 
quiescence, of  any  one  of  the  European 
kingdoms  engaged  in  the  slave-trade. 
It  is  true  that  England  was  then  at 
war  with  them  all ;  but  there  was 
thus  only  the  stronger  opportunity  of 
pronouncing  the  national  resolve, 
never  to  tolerate  the  commerce  in 
slaves,  and  never  to  receive  any  couii* 
try  into  our  protection  by  which  that 
most  infamous  of  all  trades  was  tole- 
rated. The  opportunity  was  amply 
given  for  establishing  the  principle,  in 
the  necessity  which  every  kingdom 
in  succession  felt  for  the  aid  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  abolition  ought  to  have 
been  the  first  article  of  the  treaty. 
But  the  occasion  was  thrown  away. 

The  parliamentary  regulations, 
which  had  largely  provided  for  the 
comfort  of  the  slaves  on  the  passage 
from  Africa,  and  their  protection  in 
the  British  colonies,  could  not  be  ex- 
tended to  the  new  and  tremendous 
traffic  which  was  engaged  in  by  all 
the  commercial  states  of  Europe  and 
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the  West.    The  closing  of  the  British     It  is  only  in  the  same  spirit  that  our 


mart  of  slavery  flooded  the  African 
shore  with  desperate  dealers  in  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  man ;  whose  only 
object  was  profit,  and  who  regarded 
the  miseries  of  the  African  only  as 
they  affected  his  sale.  The  ships 
which,  by  the  British  regulations,  had 
been  suffered  to  carry  only  a  number 
limited  to  their  accommodation,  were 
now  crowded  with  wretches,  stowed 
in  spaces  that  scarcely  allowed  them 
to  breathe.  The  cheapness  of  the 
living  cargo,  produced  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British  from  the  slave 
coast,  excited  the  activity,  almost  the 
fury,  of  the  trade ;  and  probably 
100,000  miserable  beings  were  thus 
annually  dragged  from  their  own 
country,  to  undergo  the  labour  of 
brutes,  and  die  the  death  of  brutes  in 
the  Western  World. 

Another  source  of  evil  was  added 
to  the  original  crime.  The  colonial 
possessions  of  Spain  had  been  broken 
up  into  republics,  and  those  were  all 
slave-dealers.  The  great  colony  of 
Portugal,  Brazil,  had  rushed  into  this 
frightful  commerce  with  the  feverish 
avidity  of  avarice  set  free  from  all  its 
old  restrictions.  North  America, 
coquetting  with  philanthropy,  and 
nominally  abjuring  the  principle  of 
slavery,  suffered  herself  to  undergo 
the  corruption  of  the  practice  for  the 
temptation  of  the  lucre,  and  the  At- 
lantic was  covered  with  slave-ships. 

But  rash,  ill  considered,  and  unfor- 
tunate as  was  the  precipitate  measure 
of  Fox,  we  shall  never  but  rejoice  at 
the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  by  our 
country.  If  England  had  stood  alone 
for  ever  in  that  abolition,  it  would  be 
a  national  glory.  To  have  cast  that 
commerce  from  her  at  all  apparent 
loss,  was  the  noblest  of  national  gains ; 
and  it  may  be  only  when  higher 
knowledge  shall  be  given  to  man,  of 
the  causes  which  have  protected  the 
empire  through  the  struggles  of  war 
and  the  trials  of  peace,  that  we  may 
know  the  full  virtue  of  that  most  na- 
tional and  magnanimous  achievement 
of  charity  to  man. 

It  is  only  in  the  spirit  of  this  prin- 
ciple that  the  legislature  has  followed 
up  those  early  exertions,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  the  final  freedom  of  the  slave, 
by  the  astonishing  donative  of  twenty 
millions  sterling,  the  largest  sum  ever 
given  for  the  purposes  of  humanity. 


cabinet  continues  to  press  upon  the 
commercial  states  the  right  of  search, 
a  right  which  we  solicit  on  the  simple 
ground  of  humanity;  and  which, 
though  it  cannot  be  our  duty  to  en- 
force at  the  hazard  of  hostility,  must 
never  be  abandoned  where  we  can 
succeed  by  the  representations  of  rea- 
son, justice,  and  religion. 

The  curious  and  succinct  narrative 
to  which  we  now  advert,  gives  the 
experience  of  a  short  voyage  on  board 
of  one  of  those  slave  ships.  And  the 
miseries  witnessed  by  its  writer, 
whose  detail  seems  as  accurate  as  it 
is  simple,  more  than  justify  the  zeal 
of  our  foreign  secretary  in  labouring 
to  effect  the  total  extinction  of  this 
death-dealing  trade. 

H.M.S.  the  Cleopatra,  of  twenty- 
six  guns,  commanded  by  Captain 
Wyvill,  arriving  at  Rio  Janeiro  in 
September  1842,  the  reverend  writer 
took  the  opportunity  of  being  transfer- 
red from  the  Malabar,  as  chaplain.  In 
the  beginning  of  September  the  Cleo- 
patra left  the  Mauritius,  to  proceed 
t'o  the  Mozambique  Channel,  off  Ma- 
dagascar, her  appointed  station,  to 
watch  the  slave-traders.  After  vari- 
ous cruises  along  the  coast,  and  as 
far  as  Algoa  Bay,  they  at  last  captu- 
red a  slaver. 

April  12. — At  daybreak  the  look- 
out at  the  topmast-head  perceived  a 
vessel  on  the  lee  quarter,  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  be  scarcely  visible  ;  but 
her  locality  being  pronounced  "  very 
suspicious,"  the  order  was  given  to 
bear  up  for  her.  The  breeze  falling, 
the  boats  were  ordered  out,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  barge  and  the  first 
gig  were  pulling  away  in  the  direction 
of  the  stranger.  So  variable,  how- 
ever, is  the  weather  at  this  season, 
that  before  the  boats  had  rowed  a 
mile  from  the  ship,  a  thick  haze  sur- 
rounded the  ship,  and  the  chase  was 
lost  sight  of.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  the  ship  was  going  seven  knots 
through  the  water.  On  the  clearing 
up  of  the  fog,  the  chase  was  again 
visible.  The  sun  broke  forth,  and  the 
rakish-looking  brigantine  appeared  to 
have  earned  on  all  sail  during  the 
squall.  They  could  see,  under  her 
sails,  the  low  black  hull  pitching  up 
and  down ;  and,  approaching  within 
range,  one  of  the  forecastle  guns  was 
cleared  away  for  a  bow-chaser.  The 
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British  ensign  had  been  for  some  time 
flying  at  the  peak.  It  was  at  length 
answered  by  the  green  and  yellow 
Brazilian  flag.  At  length,  after  a 
variety  of  dexterous  mano3iivres  to 
escape,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
shots  fired  after  her,  she  shortened 
sail  and  lay  to.  Dark  naked  forms 
passing  across  the  deck,  removed  any 
remaining  doubt  as  to  her  character, 
and  shoAvcd  that  she  had  her  slave 
cargo  on  board.  An  officer  was  sent 
to  take  possession,  and  the  British 
ensign  displaced  the  Brazilian.  The 
scene  on  board  was  a  sufficiently 
strange  one ;  the  deck  was  crowded 
with  negroes  to  the  number  of  450, 
in  almost  riotous  confusion,  having 
risen  but  a  little  while  before  against 
the  crew.  The  meagre,  famished- 
looking  throng,  having  broken  through 
all  control,  had  seized  every  thing  for 
which  they  had  a  fancy  in  the  vessel ; 
some  with  handfuls  of  the  powdered 
roots  of  the  cassava,  others  with  large 
pieces  of  pork  and  beef,  having  broken 
open  the  casks,  and  others  with  fowls, 
which  they  had  torn  from  the  coops. 
Many  were  busily  dipping  rags,  fas- 
tened with  bits  of  string,  into  the 
water-casks  to  act  as  sponges,  and 
some  had  got  at  the  contents  of  a  cask 
of  Brazilian  rum,  which  they  greatly 
enjoyed.  However,  they  exhibited 
the  wildest  joy,  mingled  with  the 
clank  of  the  iron,  as  they  were  knock- 
ing off  their  fetters  on  every  side. 
From  the  moment  the  first  ball  had 
been  fired,  they  had  been  actively  em- 
ployed in  thus  freeing  themselves. 
The  crew  found  but  thirty  thus 
shackled  in  pairs,  but  many  more 
pairs  of  shackles  were  found  below. 
There  could  not  be  a  moment's  doubt 
as  to  the  light  in  which  they  viewed 
their  captors,  now  become  their  libe- 
rators. They  rushed  towards  them 
in  crowds,  and  rubbed  their  feet  and 
hands  caressingly,  even  rolling  them- 
selves on  the  deck  before  them  ; 
and,  when  they  saw  the  crew  of 
the  vessel  rather  unceremoniously 
sent  over  the  side  into  the  boat 
which  was  to  take  them  prisoners  to 
the  frigate,  they  set  up  a  long  uni- 
versal shout  of  triumph  and  delight. 
The  actual  number  of  the  negroes  now 
on  board,  amounted  to  447.  Of  those 
180  were  men,  few,  however,  exceed- 
ing twenty  years  of  age  ;  45  women  ; 
213  boys.  The  name  of  the  prize  was 


the  Progresso,  last  from  Brazil,  and 
bound  to  Rio  Janeiro.  The  crew 
were  seventeen ;  three  Spaniards,  and 
the  rest  Brazilians.  The  vessel  was  of 
about  140  tons ;  the  length  of  the 
slave-deck,  37  feet ;  its  mean  breadth, 
21^  feet ;  its  height,  3^  feet— a  hor- 
rible space  to  contain  between  four 
and  five  hundred  human  beings.  How 
they  could  even  breathe  is  scarcely 
conceivable.  The  captain  and  one  of 
the  "crew  were  said  to  have  been 
drowned  in  the  surf  at  the  embarka- 
tion of  the  negroes.  Two  Spaniards, 
and  a  Portuguese  cook,  were  sent  back 
into  the  prize. 

As  the  writer  understood  Spanish, 
and  as  some  one  was  wanting  to  in- 
terpret between  the  English  crew  and 
those  managers  of  the  negroes,  he 
proposed  to  go  on  board  with  them  to 
their  place  of  destination,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  English  crew  were 
a  lieutenant,  three  petty  officers,  and 
nine  seamen.  It  had  been  the  cap- 
tain's first  intention  to  take  a  hundred 
of  the  negroes  on  board  the  frigate, 
which  would  probably  have  prevented 
the  fearful  calamities  that  followed; 
but  an  unfortunate  impression  pre- 
vailed, that  some  of  them  were  infect- 
ed with  the  small-pox.  In  the  same 
evening  the  Progresso  set  sail.  For 
the  first  few  hours  all  went  on  well — 
the  breeze  was  light,  the  weather 
warm,  and  the  negroes  were  sleeping 
on  the  deck ;  their  slender  supple 
limbs  entwined  in  a  surprisingly  small 
compass,  resembling  in  the  moon- 
light confused  piles  of  arms  and  legs, 
rather  than  distinct  human  forms. 
But  about  an  hour  after  midnight,  the 
sky  began  to  gather  clouds,  a  haze 
overspread  the  horizon  to  windward, 
and  a  squall  approached.  The  hands, 
having  to  shorten  sail,  suddenly  found 
the  negroes  in  the  way,  and  the  order 
was  given  to  send  them  all  below. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some 
dreadful  mismanagement  to  cause  the 
horrid  scene  that  followed.  Why  all 
the  negroes  should  have  been  driven 
down  together ;  or  why,  when  the 
vessel  was  put  to  rights,  they  should 
not  have  been  allowed  to  return  to 
the  deck  ;  or  why,  when  driven  down, 
the  hatches  should  have  been  forced 
upon  them — are  matters  which  we 
cannot  comprehend;  but  nothing  could 
be  more  unfortunate  than  the  conse- 
quence of  those  rash  measures.  We 
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state  the  event  in  the  words  of  the     and    sent  to 
narrative : — 

"  The  night  being  intensely  hot  and 
close,  400  wretched  beings  crammed 
into  ahold  twelve  yards  in  length,  seven 
in  breadth,  and  only  three  and  a  half 
feet  in  height,  speedily  began  to  make 
an  effort  to  re-issue  to  the  open  air ; 
being  thrust  back,  and  striving  the  more 
to  get  out,  the  after  hatch  was  forced 
down  upon  them.  Over  the  other 
hatchway,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel, 
a  wooden  grating  was  fastened.  A 
scene  of  agony  followed  those  most  un- 
fortunate measures,  unequaled  by  any 
thing  that  we  have  heard  of  since  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  To  this  sole 
inlet  for  the  air,  the  suffocating  heat  of 
the  hold,  and  perhaps  panic  from  the 
strangeness  of  their  situation,  made 
them  press.  They  crowded  to  the 
grating,  and,  clinging  to  it  for  air,  com- 
pletely barred  its  entrance.  They 
strove  to  force  their  way  through  aper- 
tures in  length  fourteen  inches,  and 
barely  six  inches  in  breadth,  and  in 
some  instances  succeeded.  The  cries, 
the  heat,  I  may  say  without  exaggera- 
tion, 'the  smoke  of  their  torment,' 
which  ascended,  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  earthly.  One  of  the  Spaniards 
gave  warning  that  the  consequence 
would  be  many  deaths — manana  habra 
muchos  muertos" 

If  this  statement  with  its  conse- 
quences be  true,  we  cannot  conceive 
how  the  conduct  of  those  persons  by 
whom  it  was  brought  about  can  be 
passed  over  without  enquiry.  There 
seems  to  have  been  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  necessity  for  its  palliation. 
There  was  no  storm,  the  vessel  was 
in  no  danger  of  foundering  unless  the 
hatches  were  fastened  down.  That  the 
negroes  might  have  lumbered  the 
deck  for  the  first  few  minutes  of  pre- 
paring to  meet  the  squall  is  probable  ; 
but  why,  when  they  were  palpably 
suffocating,  they  should  still  have 
been  kept  down,  is  one  of  the  most 
unaccountable  circumstances  we  ever 
remember.  We  must  hope  that, 
while  we  are  nationally  incurring  an 
enormous  expenditure  to  extinguish 
this  most  guilty  and  detestable  traffic, 
such  scenes  will  be  guarded  against 
for  ever,  by  the  strictest  orders  to 
the  captors  of  the  slave-traders.  It 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  for 
the  wretched  cargo  if  they  had  been 
carried  to  their  original  destination, 
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toil   in   the  fields   of 
Brazil. 

The  Spaniard's  prediction  was  true. 
Next  morning  no  less  than  fifty-four 
crushed  and  mangled  corpses  were 
lifted  up  from  the  slave  deck,  and 
thrown  overboard.    We  shall  avoid 
disgusting  our  readers  with  mention- 
ing the  state  in  which  their  struggles 
had  left  those  trampled  and  strangled 
beings.     On  the  survivors  being  re- 
leased from    their,  horrid    dungeon, 
they  drank  their  allowance  of  water, 
somewhat  more  than  half  a  pint  to 
each,  with  inconceivable   eagerness. 
A  heavy  shower  having  freshened  the 
air,  in  the  evening  most  of  the  negroes 
went  below  of  their  own  accord,  the 
hatchways  having  been  left  open  to 
allow  them  air.-    But  a  short  time, 
however,  had  elapsed,  when  they  be- 
gan tumultuously  to  reascend ;   and 
some  of  the  persons  on  deck,  fearful 
of  their  crowding  it  too  much,  repel- 
led them,  and  they  were  trampled 
back,   screaming  and  writhing  in  a 
confused  mass.     The  hatch  was  about 
to  be  forced  down  upon  them ;  and 
had  not  the  lieutenant  in  charge  left 
positive  orders  to  the  contrary,  the 
catastrophe  of  last  night  would  have 
been  re-enacted.      On  explaining  to 
the  Spaniard  that  it  was  desired  lie 
should  dispose  those  who  came  on 
deck  in  proper  places,  he  set  himself 
to  the  task  with  great  alacrity ;  and 
he  showed  with  much  satisfaction  how 
soon  and  how  quietly  they  might  be 
arranged  out  of  the  way  of  the  ropes, 
covered  with  long  rugs  provided  for 
the  purpose.     "  To-morrow,"  said  he, 
"  there  will  be  no  deaths,  except  per- 
haps among  some  of  those  who  are 
sick  already."    On  the  next  day  there 
was  but  one  dead,  but  three  were  re- 
ported dying  from  the  sufferings  of 
the  first  night.    They  now  saw  the 
Cleopatra  once  more,  and  the  alarm 
of    small-pox    having    been    found 
groundless,  the  captain  took  on  board 
fifty  of  the  boys. 

To  our  surprise,  the  provisions  on 
board  the  slaver  were  ample  for  the 
negroes,  consisting  of  Monte  Video 
dried  beef,  small  beans,  rice,  and 
cassava  flour.  The  cabin  stores  were 
profuse ;  lockers  filled  with  ale  and 
porter,  barrels  of  wine,  liqueurs  of 
various  sorts,  cases  of  English  pickles, 
raisins,  &c.  &c. ;  and  its  list  of  medi- 
cines amounted  to  almost  the  whole 
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Materia  Medica.     On  questioning  the 

Spaniards  as  to  the  probability  of 
extinguishing  the  slave-trade,  their 
reply  was,  that  though  in  the  creeks  of 
Brazil  it  might  be  difficult,  yet  it  had 
grown  a  desperate  adventure.  Four 
vessels  had  been  already  taken  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  this  year ;  but  the 
venture  is  so  lucrative,  that  the  profits 
of  a  fifth  which  escaped,  would  pro- 
bably more  than  compensate  the  loss 
of  the  four. 

On  the  east  coast  negroes  are  paid 
for  in  money  or  coarse  cottons,  at  the 
rate  of  eighteen  dollars  for  men.  and 
twelve  for  boys.  At  Rio  Janeiro 
their  value  may  be  estimated  at  £52 
for  men,  £41,  10s.  for  women,  and 
£31  for  boys.  Thus,  on  a  cargo  of 
500,  at  the  mean  price  the  profit  will 
exceed  £19,000— 
Cost  price  of  500,  average  fifteen 

dollars,  or  £3,  5s.  each,  £1625 

Selling  price  at  Rio  Janeiro,  average 

£41,  10s.,          .         .         £20,730 

While  these  enormous  profits  con- 
tinue, it  must  be  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  suppress  the  trade,  espe- 
cially while  the  principals,  captains, 
and  crews,  have  perfect  impunity. 
At  present,  all  that  they  suffer  is  the 
loss  of  their  cargo.  But  if  enactments 
were  made,  by  which  heavy  fines  and 
imprisonment  were  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  merchants  to  whom  the  expedi- 
tion could  be  traced,  and  corporal 
punishment  and  transportation  for  life 
for  the  crews,  and  for  the  captains 
service  as  common  sailors  on  board 
our  frigates,  we  should  soon  find  the 
ardour  for  the  traffic  diminished. 

The  voyage  was  slow  from  the  fre- 
quent calms.  By  the  20th  of  April 
they  had  advanced  only  to  the  tropic, 
350  miles.  From  day  to  day  the 
sick  among  the  negroes  were  dropping 
off.  A  large  shark 'folio  wed  the  ship, 
which  they  conceived  might  have 
gorged  some  of  the  corpses.  He  was 
caught,  but  the  stomach  was  empty. 
"When  brought  on  the  deck,  he  exhi- 
bited the  usual  and  remarkable  tena- 
city of  life.  Though  his  tail  was 
chopped,  and  even  his  entrails  taken 
out,  in  neither  of  which  operations  it 
exhibited  any  sign  of  sensation,  yet 
no  sooner  was  a  bucket  of  salt  water 
poured  on  it  to  wash  the  deck,  than 
it  began  to  flounder  about  and  bite  on 
all  sides. 

Symptoms  of  fever  now  began  to 


appear  on  board,  and  the  Portuguese 
cook  died. 

April  29. — A  storm,  the  lightning 
intolerably  vivid,  flash  succeeding 
flash  with  scarcely  a  sensible  inter- 
mission; blue,  red,  and  of  a  still 
more  dazzling  white,  which  made  the 
eye  shrink,  lighting  up  every  object 
on  deck  .as  clearly  as  at  mid- day. 
All  the  winds  of  heaven  seemed  let 
loose,  as  it  blew  alternately  from 
every  point  of  the  compass.  The 
screams  of  distress  from  the  sick  and 
Aveak  in  the  hold,  were  heard  through 
the  roar  of  the  tempest.  From  the 
rolling  and  creaking,  one  might  fancy 
every  thing  going  asunder.  The 
woman's  shed  on  deck  had  been 
washed  down,  and  the  planks  which 
formed  its  roof  falling  in  a  heap,  a 
woman  was  found  dead  under  the 
ruin. 

May  1. — In  this  hemisphere, 
marking  the  approach  of  the  cold 
weather,  the  naked  negroes  be- 
gan to  shiver,  and  their  teeth  to 
chatter. 

May  3. — Another  storm,  with  se- 
vere cold.  Seven  negroes  were  found 
dead  this  morning.  The  wretched 
beings  had  begun  now  to  steal  water 
and  brandy  from  the  hold.  "  None 
can  tell,"  says  the  writer,  "save  he 
who  has  tried,  the  pangs  of  thirst 
which  may  excite  them  in  that  heat- 
ed hold,  many  of  them  fevered  by 
mortal  disease.  Their  daily  allow- 
ance of  water  is  about  a  half  pint  in 
the  morning,  and  the  same  quantity, 
in  the  evening."  This  passage  now 
became  all  storms.  A  heavy  squall 
came  on  May  8,  which  continued 
next  day  a  strong  gale.  The  first 
object  which  met  the  eye  in  the 
morning,  was  three  negroes  dead  on 
the  deck. 

May  11. — Another  storm,  heavier 
than  any  of  the  preceding  ones.  To- 
wards evening  the  report  of  the 
helmsman  was  the  gratifying  one, 
that  the  heart  of  the  gale  was  broke  ; 
yet  a  yellow  haze  overspread  the  set- 
ting sun,  and  it  continued  to  blow  as 
wildly  as  ever.  Squalls  rapidly  suc- 
ceeding each  other  mingled  sea  and 
air  in  one  sheet  of  spray,  blinding  the 
eyes  of  the  helmsman ;  waves  towering 
high  above  us,  tossing  up  the  foam 
from  their  crests  towards  the  sky, 
threatened  to  engulf  the  vessel  at 
every  moment.  When  the  squalls, 
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breaking  heavily  on  the  vessel,  caused 
her  to  heel  over,  and  the  negroes  to 
tumble  one  against  each  other  in  the 
hold,  the  shrieks  of  the  sufferers 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
rising  above  the  noise  of  the  winds 
and  waves,  seemed  of  all  horrors  in 
this  unhappy  vessel  the  saddest. 
Dysentery  now  attacked  the  crew, 
and  the  boatswain's  mate  died.  We 
pass  over  the  melancholy  details  of 
this  miserable  voyage,  in  which  dis- 
gusts and  distresses  of  every  kind 
seemed  to  threaten  all  on  board  with 
death,  every  day  bringing  its  mortali- 
ty. At  last  on  Sunday,  May  28th, 
the  welcome  sight  of  Cape  Agulhas 
cheered  them  at  the  distance  of  ten 
miles.  The  weather  was  now  fine, 
but  the  mortality  continued,  the  fatal 
cases  averaging  four  a-day.  On  the 
1st  of  June  eight  were  found  dead  in 
the  morning ;  and,  when  the  morning 
mist  had  cleared  away,  they  found 
themselves  within  three  miles  of 
Simon's  Bay.  As  soon  as  the  Pro- 
gresso  anchored,  the  superintendent 
Of  the  naval  hospital  came  on  board, 
and  the  writer  descended  with  him 
for  the  last  time  to  the  slave  hold. 
Accustomed  as  he  had  been  to  scenes 
of  suffering,  he  was  unable  to  endure 
a  sight,  surpassing  all  he  could  have 
conceived,  he  said,  of  human  misery, 
and  made  a  hasty  retreat.  The  num- 
bers who  had  died  within  the  fifty 
days  were  163.  Even  this  was  not 
all ;  for,  on  returning  to  the  vessel 
•next  day,  six  corpses  were  added  to 
the  eight  of  the  preceding  day,  and  the 
fourteen  were  piled  on  deck  for  inter- 
ment on  the  shore.  A  hundred  of  the 
healthiest  negroes  were  landed  at  the 
pier  to  proceed  in  waggons  to  Cape 
Town ;  but  though  rescued  from  a 
state  of  extreme  misery,  the  change 
seemed  to  excite  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension. Each  of  the  men  had  re- 
ceived on  landing  a  new  warm  jacket 
and  trousers,  and  the  women  had 
each  a  new  white  blanket  in  addition 
to  an  under  dress,  and  they  were 
placed  snugly  in  waggons  ;  yet  their 
countenances  resembled  those  of  con- 
demned victims.  Of  the  whole  of  the 
original  cargo,  not  far  short  of  one 
half  had  died.  To  what  causes  this 
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horrible  mortality  must  be  imputed, 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  decide ;  but 
that  it  did  not  arise  from  the  original 
tendency  of  the  negroes  to  sickness 
seems  evident — the  fact  being,  that  of 
the  fifty  who  were  taken  on  board 
the  frigate,  but  one  had  died  at  sea 
and  one  on  shore.  Within  a  few 
days  the  liberated  negroes  had  ac- 
quired a  more  cheerful  look,  their  first 
conception  having  been  that  they 
were  to  be  devoured  by  the  people  of 
the  country,  and  they  were  reluctant 
to  eat,  fearing  that  it  was  intended  to 
fatten  them  for  the  purpose.  How- 
ever, the  negroes  in  the  colonies  soon 
freed  them  from  this  apprehension. 

We  shall  be  rejoiced  if  the  publi- 
city given  to  this  little  but  intelligent 
pamphlet  by  our  means,  may  assist 
in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  influ- 
ential classes  to  the  subject.  We 
fully  believe  that,  if  we  were  to  look 
for  the  deepest  misery  that  was  ever 
inflicted  in  this  world,  and  the  great- 
est mass  of  it,  we  should  find  it  in  the 
slave-trade.  It  is  the  misery,  not  as 
in  civilized  life,  of  scattered  indivi- 
duals, but  of  multitudes,  and  a  misery 
comprehending  every  other ;  sudden 
separation  from  every  tie  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  parent,  child,  spouse,  and 
country ;  the  misery  of  bodily  afflic- 
tion, disease,  famine,  storms,  ship- 
wreck, and  ultimately  slavery,  with 
all  its  wretchedness  of  toil  and  ty- 
ranny for  life.  We  certainly  do 
not  think  it  our  duty  to  go  to  war 
for  the  object  of  teaching  huma- 
nity to  other  nations.  We  must  not 
attempt  to  heal  the  calamity  of  the 
African  by  the  greatest  of  all  cala- 
mities and  crimes — an  unnecessary 
war.  But  England  has  only  to  per- 
severe sincerely  and  steadily,  how- 
ever calmly,  and  she  will,  by  the 
blessing  of  that  supreme  Disposer  of 
the  ways  of  men,  who  desires  the 
happiness  of  all  his  creatures,  succeed 
in  the  extinction  of  a  traffic  which  has 
brought  a  curse,  and  brings  it  at  this 
hour,  and  will  bring  it  deeper  still, 
upon  every  nation  which  insults  the 
laws  of  humanity  and  the  dictates  of 
religion,  by  dealing  in  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  man. 
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MOSLEM  HISTORIES  OF  SPAIN.  * — THE  ARABS  OF  CORDOVA, 

"  The  second  day  was  that  when  Martel  broke 
The  Mussulmen,  delivering  France  opprest, 
And  in  one  mighty  conflict,  from  the  yoke 
Of  unbelieving  Mekka  saved  the  West." 

SOUTHEY. 


THE  Arab  domination  in  Spain  is 
the  grand  romance  of  European  his- 
tory. The  splendid  but  *  mysterious 
fabric  of  Asiatic  power  and  science  is 
seen  for  age  after  age,  like  the  fairy 
castle  of  St  John,  exalted  far  above 
the  rugged  plain  of  Frank  semi-bar- 
barism— till  the  spell  is  at  last  broken 
by  the  iron  prowess  of  Christian  chival- 
ry; and  the  glittering  edifice  vanishes 
from  the  land  as  though  it  had  never 
been,  leaving,  like  the  fabled  structure 
of  the  poet,  only  a  wreath  of  laurel  to 
bind  the  brows  of  the  victor.  Yet 
though  replete  with  gorgeous  materials 
both  for  history  and  fiction,  and  stored 
not  only  with  the  recondite  lore  of 
Asia  and  Egypt,  but  with  the  borrow- 
ed treasures  of  ancient  Greece,  (long 
known  to  Christendom  only  by  ver- 
sions through  an  Arabic  medium,)  the 
language  and  literature  of  this  mar- 
vellous people,  and  even  their  history, 
except  so  far  as  it  related  to  their 
never-ceasing  warfare  with  their 
Christian  foes,  remained,  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  a  sealed 
book  to  their  Spanish  successors. 
Coming  into  possession,  like  the  Is- 
raelites of  old,  "  of  a  land  for  which 
they  did  not  labour,  of  cities  which 
they  built  not,  of  vineyards  and  olive- 
yar'ds  which  they  planted  not,"  the 
Spaniards  not  merely  contemned,  but 
persecuted  with  the  fiercest  bigotry, 
all  that  was  left  in  the  peninsula  of 
the  genius  and  learning  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Eighty  thousand  volumes 
were  publicly  burned  in  one  fatal 


auto-da-fe  at  Granada  by  order  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  in  whom  the  lite- 
rature of  his  own  language  yet  found 
a  munificent  patron ;  and  so  meritorious 
did  the  deed  appear  in  the  eyes  of  his 
contemporaries,  that  the  number  has 
been  magnified  to  an  incredible 
amount  by  his  biographers,  in  their 
zeal  for  the  renown  of  their  hero ! 
So  complete  was  the  destruction  or 
deportation!  of  the  seventy  public 
libraries,  which,  a  century  and  a  half 
before  the  subjugation  of  the  Moors, 
were  open  in  different  cities  of  Spain, 
that  the  valuable  collection  now  in  the 
Escurial  owes  its  origin  to  the  ac- 
cidental capture,  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  of  three  ships  laden 
with  books  belonging  to  Muley  Zidan, 
emperor  of  Morocco — and  even  of 
this  casual  prize  so  little  was  the 
value  appreciated,  that  it  was  not  till 
more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  and 
after  three-fourths  of  the  books  had 
been  consumed  by  fire  in  1671,  that 
the  learned  and  diligent  Casiri  was 
commissioned  to  make  a  catalogue  of 
the  remainder.  The  result  was  the 
well-known  Bibliotheca  Arabico-His- 
pana  Escurialensis,  which  appeared  in 
1760-70  ;  and  which,  in  the  words  of 
the  present  learned  translator,  "though 
hasty  and  superficial,  and  containing 
frequent  unaccountable  blunders,  must, 
with  all  its  imperfections,  ever  be  valu- 
able as  affording  palpable  proof  of  the 
literary  cultivation  of  the  Spanish 
Arabs,  and  as  containing  the  first 
glimpses  of  historical  truth."  Up  to 


*  The  History  of  the  Mohammedan  Dynasties  in  Spain.  By  AHMED  IBN  MOHAM- 
MED AL-MAKKAKI  of  Telemsan.  Translated  and  illustrated  with  Critical  Notes  by 
Pascual  de  Gayangos,  late  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  Athenaeum  of  Madrid. 
— Printed  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund.  2  vols.  4to.  1840-43. 

t  The  Almoravide  and  Almohade  princes,  who  ruled  both  in  Spain  and  Africa, 
often  inserted  a  clause  in  their  treaties  with  the  Christians  for  the  restoration  of 
the  libraries  captured  in  the  towns  taken  from  the  Moslems ;  and  Ibn  Khaldun 
mentions,  that  Yakub  Al-mansor  destined  a  college  at  Fez  for  the  reception  of  the 
books  thus  recovered. 
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this  time  the  only  authority  on  Spanish 
history  purporting  to  be  drawn  from 
Mohammedan  sources,  was  the  work 
of  a  Morisco  named  Miguel  de  Luna, 
written  by  command  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion ;  which  was  first  printed  at  Gra- 
nada in  1592,  and  has  passed  through 
many  editions.  Its  value  may  be 
estimated  from  its  placing  the  Moham- 
medan conquest  of  Spain  in  the  time 
of  Yakub  Al-mansor,  the  actual  date 
of  whose  reign  was  from  A.D.  1184  to 
1199  ;  insomuch  that  Seiior  de  Ga- 
yangos  suggests,  as  a  possible  explana- 
tion of  its  glaring  inaccuracies,  that 
it  was  the  writer's  intention  to  hoax 
his  employers.  Casiri  had,  however, 
opened  the  door  for  further  researches ; 
and  he  was  followed  in  the  same  path 
by  Don  Faustino  de  Borbon,  whose 
works,  valuable  rather  from  the  eru- 
dition which  they  display  than  from 
their  judgment  or  critical  acumen, 
have  now  become  extremely  scarce — 
and  next  by  Don  Antonio  Jose  Conde, 
one  of  the  most  zealous  and  laborious, 
if  not  the  most  accurate,  of  Spanish 
orientalists.  His  "  History  of  the 
Domination  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors 
in  Spain,"  has  been  generally  regarded 
as  of  high  authority,  and  is  in  truth 
the  first  work  on  the  subject  drawn 
wholly  from  Arab  sources ;  but  it 
receives  summary  condemnation  from 
Senor  de  Gayangos,  for  "  the  uncouth 
arrangement  of  the  materials,  the  en- 
tire want  of  critical  or  explanatory 
notes,  the  unaccountable  neglect  to 
cite  authorities,  the  numerous  repeti- 
tions, blunders,  and  contradictions." 
These  charges  are  certainly  not  with- 
out foundation  ;  but  they  are  in  some 
measure  accounted  for  by  the  trouble 
and  penury  in  which  the  author's  last 
years  were  spent,  and  the  unfinished 
state  in  which  the  work  was  left  at 
his  death  in  1820. 

An  authentic  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Arab  period,  as  described  by 
their  own  writers,  was  therefore  still 
a  desideratum  in  European  literature, 
which  the  publication  before  us  may 
be  considered  as  the  first  step  towards 
supplying.  The  work  of  Al-Makkari, 
which  has  been  taken  as  a  text-book,  is 
not  so  much  an  original  history  as  a  col- 
lection of  extracts,  sometimes  abridg- 
ed, and  sometimes  transcribed  in  full, 
from  more  ancient  historians;  and 
frequently  giving  two  or  three  ver- 
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sions  of  the  same  event  from  different 
authorities — so  that,  though  it  can 
claim  but  little  merit  as  a  compo- 
sition, it  is  of  extreme  value  as  a 
repository  of  fragments  of  authors  in 
many  cases  now  lost ;  and  further,  as 
the  only  "  uninterrupted  narrative  of 
the  conquests,  wars,  and  settlements 
of  the  Spanish  Moslems,  from  their 
first  invasion  of  the  Peninsula  to  their 
final  expulsion."  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  materials,  the  translator 
has  departed  considerably,  and  with 
advantage,  from  the  original ;  giving 
the  historical  books  in  the  form  of  a 
continuous  narrative,  and  omitting 
several  sections  relating  to  matters  of 
little  interest — while  the  deficiencies 
and  omissions  of  the  author  are  sup- 
plied by  an  appendix,  containing,  in 
addition  to  a  valuable  body  of  origi- 
nal notes,  copious  extracts  from  nu- 
merous unpublished  Arabic  MSS.  re- 
lating to  Spain,  which  afford  ample 
proof  of  the  extent  and  diligence  of 
his  researches  among  the  Oriental 
treasures  of  Paris  and  London.  To 
those  in  the  Escurial,  however,  he 
was  denied  access  during  his  labours 
— an  almost  incredible  measure  of 
illiberality,  which,  if  he  be  correct  in 
ascribing  it  to  his  known  intention  of 
publishing  in  England,  u  ill  suits  a 
country"  (as  he  justly  remarks  in  the 
preface)  u  which  has  lately  seen  its 
archives  and  monastic  libraries  re- 
duced to  cinders,  and  scattered  or 
sold  in  foreign  markets,  without  the 
least  struggle  to  rescue  or  secure 
them." 

Ahmed  Al-Makkari,  the  author  or 
compiler  of  the  present  work,  derived 
his  surname  from  a  village  near 
Telemsan  called  Makkarah,  where  his 
family  had  been  established  since  the 
conquest  of  Africa  by  the  Arabs.  He 
was  born  at  Telemsan  some  time  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  educated  by  his  uncle,  who 
held  the  office  of  Mufti  in  that  city  ; 
but  having  quitted  his  native  country 
in  1618  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mckka,  he 
married  and  settled  in  Cairo.  During 
a  visit  to  Damascus  in  1628,  he  was 
received  with  high  discretion  by 
Ahmed  Ibn  Shahin  Effendi,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  college  of  Jakmak  in  that 
city,  and  a  distinguished  patron  of 
literature ;  at  whose  suggestion  (he 
tells  us)  he,  undertook  this  work, 
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His  original  purpose  had  been  only  to 
write  the  life  of  Abu  Abdullah  Lisan- 
nddiii,  a  celebrated  historian  and  mi- 
nister in  Granada,  better  known  to 
Oriental  scholars  as  Ibnu'l-Khattib ; 
but  having  completed  this,  the  thought 
struck  him  of  adding,  as  a  second 
part,  an  historical  account  of  the 
Moslems  of  Spain.  He  had  formerly 
written  an  extensive  and  elaborate 
work  on  this  subject,  composed  (to 
use  his  own  words)  "  in  such  an  ele- 
vated and  pleasing  style,  that  had  it 
been  publicly  delivered  by  the  com- 
mon crier,  it  would  have  made  even 
the  stones  deaf: — but,  alas  !  the  whole 
of  this  we  had  left  in  Maghreb  (Mo- 
rocco) with  the  rest  of  our  library.  . 
.  .  However,  we  have  done  our  best 
to  make  the  present  work  as  useful 
and  complete  as  possible."  It  was 
probably  the  last  literary  undertak- 
ing of  his  life ;  since  he  was  on  the 
point  of  quitting  Cairo  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence in  Damascus,  when  he  died  of  a 
fever  in  the  second  Jornada  of  A.H. 
1041,  (Jan.  1632,)  leaving  a  high 
reputation  as  a  traditionist  and  doctor 
of  the  Moslem  law. 

The  introductory  chapter  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  various  nations  which 
inhabited  Andalus  or  Spain  before  the 
Arab  conquest,  prefaced  by  extracts 
from  numerous  writers  eulogistic  of  a 
country  "  whose  excellences  (as  Al- 
Makkari  himself  declares)  "  are  such 
and  so  many  that  they  cannot  easily 
be  contained  in  a  book  .  • .  .  .  so 
that  one  of  their  wise  men,  who  knew 
that  the  country  had  been  called  the 
bird's  tail,  owing  to  the  supposed  re- 
semblance of  the  earth  to  a  bird  with 
extended  wings,  remarked  that  that 
bird  was  the  peacock,  the  principal 
beauty  of  which  was  in  the  tail." 
These  panegyrics  are  not  in  all  cases 
exactly  consistent ;  for  while  the  fa- 
mous geographer,  Obeydullah  Al- 
Bekri,  "  compares  his  native  country 
to  Syria  for  purity  of  air  and  water, 
to  China  for  mines  and  precious 
stones,  &c.  &c.,  and  to  Al-Ahwaz 
(a  district  in  Persia)  for  the  magnitude 
of  its  snakes" — the  Sheikh  Ahmed 
Al-Razi  (better  known  as  the  histo- 
rian Razis)  praises  its  comparative* 
freedom  from  wild  beasts  and  reptiles. 
The  name  Andalus  is  derived  by  some 
authors  from  a  great  grandson  of 
JSoah  so  named,  who  settled  there 
VOL.  LV,  NO.  cccxxji, 
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soon  after  the  deluge;  but  Al-Mak- 
kari  rather  inclines,  with  Ibn  Khal- 
dun  and  other  writers,  to  deduce  it 
from  the  Andalosh,  (Vandals,)  "  a 
tribe  of  barbarians,"  who  appear  to 
be  considered  as  the  earliest  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  who,  having  incurred  the 
divine  wrath  by  their  wickedness  and 
idolatry,  were  all  cut  off  by  a  terrible 
drought,  which  left  the  land  for  a  hun- 
dred years  an  uninhabited  desert.  A 
colony  then  arrived  from  Africa, 
under  a  chief  named  Batrikus,  eleven 
generations  of  whose  descendants 
reigned  for  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  years;  after  which  they  were 
all  annihilated  by  the  "  barbarians  of 
Rome,  who  invaded  and  conquered 
the  counrty  ;  and  it  was  after  then- 
king  Ishbau,  son  of  Titus,  that  Anda- 
lus was  called  Ishbaniah,"  (Hispania.) 
As  Ishban  is  just  after  said  to  have 
"  plundered  and  demolished  Ilia, 
which  is  the  same  as  Al-Kods  the 
illustrious,"  (Jerusalem,)  it  is  obvious 
that  the  name  must  be  a  corruption 
of  Vespasian,  who  is  thus  made  the 
son  instead  of  the  father  of  Titus. 
We  are  told  that  authors  differ  whe- 
ther it  was  on  this  occasion,  or  at 
the  former  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Bokht-Nasser,  (Nebuchadnezzar,)  at 
which  a  king  of  Spain  named  Berian 
was  also  present,  that  the  table  con- 
structed by  the  genii  for  Solomon, 
and  which  Tarik  afterwards  found  at 
Toledo,  was  transported  to  Spain — 
and  Al-Makkari  professes  himself,  as 
well  he  may,  imable  to  reconcile  the 
different  accounts.  Fifty-five  kings 
descended  from  Ishban,  whose  race 
was  dispossessed  ("  about  the  time  of 
the  Messiah,  on  whom  be  peace!") 
by  a  people  called  Bishtilikat,  (Visi- 
goths ?)  under  a  king  called  Talubush, 
(Ataulphus?)  whom  Al-Makkari  holds 
to  have  been  the  same  people  as  the 
"  barbarians  of  Rome,"  though 
"  there  are  not  wanting  authors  who 
make  the  Goths  and  the  Bishtilikat 
only  one  nation."  After  holding  pos- 
session during  the  reigns  of  twenty- 
seven  monarchs,  they  were  in  turn 
subdued  by  the  Goths,  whose  royal 
residence  was  "  Toleyalah,  (Toledo,) 
though  Isbiliah  (Seville)  continued  to 
be  the  abode  of  the  sciences."  The 
Gothic  kings  are  said  to  have  been 
thirty-six ; — but  the  only  one  parti^ 
cularized  by  name  is  "  Khoshan- 
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(liuus,  (Constantino,)  who  not  only 
embraced  Christianity  himself,  but 
called  on  his  subjects  to  do  the  same, 
and  is  held  by  the  Christians  as  the 
greatest  king  they  ever  had  .  .  . 
Several  kings  of  his  posterity  reigned 
after  him,  till  Andalus  was  finally 
subdued  by  the  Arabs,  by  whose 
means  God  was  pleased  to  make 
manifest  the  superiority  of  Islam  over 
every  other  religion." 

With  the  Arab  conquest  the  au- 
thentic history  commences ;  and  the 
accounts  given  from  the  Moslem  wri- 
ters of  this  memorable  event,  which 
first  gave  the  followers  of  the  Prophet 
a  footing  in  Europe,  differ  in  no  ma- 
terial point  from  the  eloquent  narra- 
tive of  Gibbon.  Al-Makkari,  how- 
ever, does  not  fail  to  inform  us,  that 
predictions  had  been  rife  from  long 
past  ages,  which  foretold  the  invasion 
and  conquest  of  the  country  by  a 
fierce  people  from  Africa  ;  and  potent 
were  the  spells  and  talismans  con- 
structed to  ward  off  the  danger,  "  by 
the  Greek  kings  who  reigned  in  old 
times."  Several  of  these  are  described 
with  due  solemnity  ;  and  among  them 
we  find  the  tale  of  the  visit  paid  by 
Roderic*  to  the  magic  tower  at  To- 
ledo, which  has  been  rendered  familiar 
by  the  pages  of  Scott  and  Southey. 
We  shall  not  here  recapitulate  the 
well-known  incidents  of  the  wrongs  and 
revenge  of  Count  Yllan,  or  Julian, 
the  first  landing  of  Tarif  at  Tarifa, 
the  second  expedition  sent  by  Musa 
under  Tarik  Ibn  Zeyad,  arid  the  death 
or  disappearance  of  the  Gothic  king 
on  the  fatal  day  of  Guadalete.  f  So 
complete  was  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Christians,  that  the  kingdom  fell, 
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without  a  second  blow,  before  the 
victors  of  a  single  field ;  and  was  over- 
run with  such  rapidity,  that  from  the 
inability  of  the  conquerors  to  garrison 
the  cities  which  surrendered,  they 
were  entrusted  for  the  time  to  the 
guard  of  the  Jews  ! — a  singular  cir- 
cumstance, which,  when  coupled  with 
the  statement  that  many  of  the  Berbers 
(of  whom  the  invading  army  was 
almost  wholly  composed)  were  recent 
converts  from  Judaism,  %  would  ap- 
parently imply  that  the  conquest  was 
facilitated  by  a  previous  correspon- 
dence. The  subjugation  of  the  coun- 
try was  completed  by  the  arrival  of 
Musa  himself,  who  reduced  Seville 
and  the  other  towns  which  still  held 
out,  and  is  even  said  to  have  crossed 
the  Pyrenees  and  sacked  Narbonne  ;  § 
but  this  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
Christian  writer,  and  is  referred  by 
the  translator  to  his  invasion  of  Cata- 
lonia, which  the  Arabs  considered  as 
part  of  "the  land  of  the  Franks." 
After  the  first  fury  of  conquest  had 
subsided,  the  Christians  who  re- 
mained in  their  homes  were  permit- 
ted to  live  unmolested,  on  payment  of 
the  capitation-tax ;  but  peculiar  pri- 
vileges were  accorded  to  the  Jews, 
and  the  hold  of  the  Moslems  on  the 
country  was  strengthened  by  the  vast 
influx  of  settlers,  not  only  from 
Africa,  but  from  Syria  and  Arabia, 
who  were  attracted  by  the  reports  of 
the  riches  and  fertility  of  the  new  pro- 
vince. Nearly  all  the  tribes  of  Arabia 
are  enumerated  by  Al-Makkari  as 
represented  in  Spain;  and  the  feuds 
of  the  two  great  divisions,  the  Beni- 
Modhar||  or  race  of  Aduan,  and  the 
Beni-Kahttan  or  Arabs  of  Yemen, 


*  He  is  called  by  the  Arabic  writers  Ludherik — a  name  afterwards  applied  as  a 
general  designation  to  the  kings  of  Castile. 

•f-  The  translator  adduces  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  the  battle  was 
fought,  not  as  usually  held,  in  the  plain  of  Xeres,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Guadalete, 
but  "  nearer  the  sea-shore,  and  not  far  from  the  town  of  Medina- Sidonia." 

%  This  is  not  mentioned  by  the  authors  from  whom  Al-Makkari  has  drawn  his 
materials,  but  is  stated  by  Professor  de  Gayangos  on  the  authority  of  Ibn  Khaldun. 

§  A  story  is  here  told  of  Musa's  reaching  some  colossal  ruins,  and  a  monument 
inscribed  with  Arabic  characters  pointing  out  that  place  as  the  term  of  his  con- 
quests— a  legend  which  perhaps  gave  the  hint  for  one  of  the  tales  in  the  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights,  in  which  he  is  sent  on  an  expedition  to  the  city  of  Brass  on 
the  shores  of  the  Western  Ocean. — See  Lane's  translation,  chap.  21. 

||  Conde,  and  the  writers  who  have  followed  him,  constantly  speak  of  the  Beni- 
Modhar  as  Egyptian — an  error  owing  to  the  neglect  or  omission  of  the  point 
which  in  Arabic  orthography  distinguishes  Modhar  from  Missr^  (Egypt,) 
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gave  rise  to  most  of  the  civil  wars 
which  subsequently  desolated  An- 
dalus. 

The  spoil  of  the  vanquished  king- 
dom was  immense — the  accumulation 
of  long  years  of  luxury  and  freedom 
from  foreign  invasion  in  a  country 
which,  both  from  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  and  the  abundance  of  the  precious 
metals,  was  then  probably  the  richest 
in  Europe.  Whatever  degree  of 
credit  Ave  may  attach  to  the  famous 
table  of  Solomon,  "  said  by  some  to 
be  of  pure  gold,  and  by  others  green 
emerald,"  and  the  gems  and  ornaments 
of  which  are  described  with  full 
Oriental  luxuriance,  every  account 
referring  to  the  booty  acquired  in  the 
principal  cities,  gives  ample  evidence 
of  the  riches  and  splendour  of  the 
Visigoths.  "  The  plunder  found  at 
Toledo  *  was  beyond  calculation.  It 
was  common  for  the  lowest  men  in 
the  army  to  find  magnificent  gold 
chains,  and  long  strings  of  pearls  and 
rubies.  Among  other  precious  objects 
were  found  170  diadems  of  the  purest 
red  gold,  set  with  every  sort  of  precious 
stone  ;  several  measures  full  of  emer- 
alds, rubies,  and  other  gems ;  and  an 
immense  number  of  gold  and  silver 
vases.  Such  was  the  eagerness  for 
plunder,  and  the  ignorance  of  some, 
especially  the  Berbers,  that  when  two 
or  more  of  this  nation  fell  upon  an 
article  which  they  could  not  conveni- 
ently divide,  they  would  cut  it  in 
pieces,  whatever  the  material  might 
be,  and  share  it  among  them."  Some 
of  the  victorious  army  seized  some 
ships  in  the  eastern  ports,  and  set  sail 
for  their  homes  with  their  plunder ; 
but  they  were  speedily  overtaken  by 
a  tremendous  storm,  and  all  perished 
in  the  waves — a  manifest  token,  we 
tire  given  to  understand,  of  the  Divine 
vengeance  for  the  abandonment  of  the 
holy  warfare  under  the  banners  of 
Islam. 

Musa  was  on  his  march  into  Gali- 
cia  to  crush  the  last  embers  of  national 
resistance,  when  his  progress  was 
checked  by  a  peremptory  summons 
from  the  Khalif,  to  answer  at  Damas- 
cus the  charges  forwarded  against  him 


by  Tarik,  whom  he  had  unjustly  dis- 
graced and  punished.  Being  convicted  of 
falsehood,  on  the  production  by  Tarik  of 
the  missing  foot  of  the  table  of  Solomon, 
the  merit  of  finding  which  had  been 
claimed  by  Musa,  he  was  tortured  and 
deprived  of  his  riches  ;  and  the  head  of 
his  gallant  son  Abdulaziz,  whom  he 
had  left  in  command  in  Spain,  was 
shown  to  him  in  public  by  the  Khalif 
Soliman,  the  successor  of  Walid,  with 
the  cruel  demand  if  he  knew  whose 
it  was.       "  I  do,"  was  the  father's 
reply :  "it  is  the  head  of  one  who 
fasted  and  prayed  ;  may  the  curse  of 
Allah  fall  on  it  if  he  who  slew  him  is 
a  better  man  than  he  !  "    But  though 
Musa  was  thus  arrested  in  the  last 
stage  of  his    conquering    career,    so 
complete   was  the  prostration  of  the 
Christians,  that  the  viceroys  who  suc- 
ceeded Abdulaziz,  overlooking  or  dis- 
regarding this  yet  unsubdued  corner  of 
Spain,  at  once  poured  their  forces  across 
the  Pyrenees,  seeking  new  fields  of 
conquest  and  glory  in'the  countries  of 
the    Franks.     But    the    antagonists 
whom  they  here  encountered,  unlike 
the  luxurious  Goths  of  Spain,  still  pre- 
served the  barbarian  valour  which 
they  had  brought  from  their  German 
forests.     And  As-Samh,   (the  Zama 
of  the   Christian  writers,)   the  first 
Saracen  general  who  obtained  a  foot- 
ing in  France,  "  fell  a  martyr  to  the 
faith,"  with  nearly  his  whole  army,  in 
a  battle  with  Eudo,  Duke  of  Aqui- 
taine,  before  Toulouse,  May  10,  A.D. 
721.    But  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  Mos-_ 
lems  was   only    stimulated  by  this* 
reverse.     In   the  course  of  the  ten 
following  years,  their  dominion  was 
established  as  far  as  the  Rhone  and 
Garonne  ;  till,  in  732,  the  torrent  of 
invasion,  headed  by  the  Wali  Abdur- 
rahman, burst  into  the  heart  of  the 
country ;  and  the  battle,  decisive  of 
the  destinies  of  France,  and  perhaps 
of  Europe,  was  fought  between  Tours 
and  Poitiers,  in  October  of  that  year, 
(Raniadhan,  A.H.  114.)    Few  details 
are  given  by  the  Arab  writers  of  the 
seven  days'   conflict,   in   which  the 
ranks  of  the  Moslems  were  shattered 
by  the  iron  arm  of  Charles  Martel ; 


*  Burkhardt  (Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  303)  says,  that  all  the  golden  ornaments 
which  the  Khalif  Walid  gave  to  the  mosque  at  Mekka,  "were  sent  from  Toledo  iu 
Spain,  and  carried  upon  mules  through  Africa  and  Arabia," 
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"  and  the  army  of  Abdurrahman  was 
cut  to  pieces  at  a  spot  called  Balatt- 
ush-Shohadd,  (the  Pavement  of  the 
Martyrs,)  he  himself  being  in  the 
number  of  the  slain."  Some  confu- 
sion here  appears,  as  the  same  epithet 
had  been  applied  to  the  former  battle 
near  Toulouse ;  but  this  "  disastrous 
day  "  of  Tours  virtually  extinguished 
the  schemes  of  Arab  conquest  in 
France,  though  it  was  not  till  many 
years  later  that  they  were  completely 
dislodged  from  Narbonne,  and  their 
other  acquisitions  between  the  Ga- 
ronne and  the  Pyrenees. 

Meanwhile  the  Christian  remnant, 
left  unmolested  in  the  Asturian  and 
Galician  mountains,  gradually  reco- 
vvered  courage :  and  in  717-18,  "  a 
despicable  barbarian,"  (as  he  is  term- 
ed by  Ibn  Hayyan,  a  writer  often 
cited  by  Al-Makkari,)  "  named  Belay, 
(Pelayo  or  Pelagius,)  rose  in  Galicia  ; 
and  from  that  moment  the  Christians 
began  to  resist  the  Moslems,  and  to 
defend  their  wives  and  daughters  ;  for 
till  then  they  had  not  shown  the  least 
inclination  to  do  so."  "Would  to 
God,"  piously  subjoins  Al-Makkari, 
"  that  the  Moslems  had  then  extin- 
guished at  once  the  sparkles  of  a  fire 
destined  to  consume  their  whole  do- 
minion in  those  parts !  But  they  said 
— 'What  are  thirty  barbarians,  perch- 
ed on  a  rock  ?  they  must  inevitably 
die!'"  The  spark,  which  contained 
the  germ  of  the  future  independence 
of  Spain,  was  thus  suffered  to  remain 
and  spread,  while  the  swords  of  the 
Moslems  were  occupied  in  France ; 
and  its  growth  was  further  favoured 
by  the  anarchy  and  civil  dissensions 
which  broke  out  among  the  conquer- 
ors. While  the  leaders  of  the  differ- 
ent Arab  factions  contested,  sword  in 
hand,  the  viceroyalty  of  Spain,  the 
Berbers  (whose  conversion  to  Islam 
was  apparently  yet  but  imperfect) 
rose  in  furious  revolt  both  in  Spain 
and  Africa,  and  were  only  overpower- 
ed by  a  fresh  army  sent  by  the  Khalif 
Hisham  from  Syria.  But  the  arrival 
of  these  reinforcements  added  new 
fuel  to  the  old  feuds  of  the  Beni- 
Modhar,  and  the  Yemenis  or  Beni- 
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Kahttan ;  and  a  desperate  civil  war 
raged  till  746,  when  the  Khalif's  lieu- 
tenant, the  Emir  Abu'l-Khattar,  who 
supported  the  Yemenis,  was  killed 
in  a  pitched  battle  fought  near  Cor- 
dova. The  leader  of  the  victorious 
tribe,  Yusuf  Al-Fehri,*  now  assumed 
supreme  power,  which  he  exercised 
nearly  ten  years  as  an  independent 
ruler,  without  reference  to  the  court 
of  Damascus.  The  state  of  affairs  in 
the  East,  indeed,  left  little  leisure  to 
the  Umeyyan  khalifs  to  attend  to 
the  regulation  of  a  remote  province. 
Their  throne  was  already  tottering 
before  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  the 
Abbasides,  whose  black  banners, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  formidable 
Abu-Moslem,  were  even  now  bearing 
down  from  Khorassan  upon  Syria. 
The  unpopular  cause  of  the  Beni- 
Umeyyah,  who  were  detested  for  the 
murder  of  the  grandsons  of  the 
Prophet  under  the  second  of  their 
line,  was  lost  in  a  single  battle ;  and 
the  death  of  Merwan,  the  last  khalif 
of  the  race,  was  followed  by  the  un- 
sparing proscription  of  the  whole 
family.  "  Every  where  they  were 
seized  and  put  to  death  without 
mercy ;  and  few  escaped  the  search 
made  by  the  emissaries  of  As-Seffah, 
(the  bloodshedder,  the  surname  of  the 
first  Abbaside  khalif,)  in  every  pro- 
vince of  the  empire." 

Among  the  few  survivors  of  the 
general  doom,  was  a  youth  named 
Abdurrahman  Ibn  Muawiyah,  a 
grandson  of  the  Khalif  Hisham.  In 
his  infancy  his  granduncle  Moslemah, 
the  leader  of  the  first  Saracen  host 
sent  against  Constantinople,  had  in- 
dicated him,  from  certain  marks,  as 
the  destined  restorer  of  the  fallen  for- 
tunes of  his  race  ;  and  he  was  pre- 
served, by  a  timely  warning  from  a 
client  of  his  house,  from  the  fatal 
banquet,  in  which  ninety  of  the  Beni- 
Umeyyah  were  treacherously  mas- 
sacred. Yet  so  hot  was  the  pursuit, 
that  his  younger  brother  was  taken 
and  slain  before  his  eyes,  while  swim- 
ming the  Euphrates  with  him  in  their 
flight.  But  Abdurrahman,  after 
numberless  perils  and  adventures,  at 


*  The  tribe  of  Fehr  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  Spanish  annals,  and  one  of 
them  was  the  leader  of  the  last  attempt  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Castile,  after  the 
capture  of  Granada, 
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length  reached  Africa,  which  was 
ruled  by  the  wall  or  viceroy  Abdur- 
rahman Ibn  Habib,  the  father  of 
Yusuf  Al-Fehri,  who  had  been  a  per- 
sonal retainer  of  his  family.  But  he 
soon  found  that  he  had  erred  in  trust- 
ing to  the  faith  of  Ibn  Habib  ;  and, 
after  narrowly  escaping  the  search 
made  for  him  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
governor,  lay  concealed  for  several 
years,  a  fugitive  and  outlaw,  among 
the  tribes  of  Northern  Africa.  In 
this  extremity,  he  at  length  cast  his 
eyes  on  Spain,  where  the  Abbasides 
had  never  been  recognized,  and  where 
his  own  clansmen  of  the  Koreysh, 
with  their  maulis,  (freedmen  or 
clients,)  were  numerous  and  power- 
ful. The  overtures  of  the  royal  ad- 
venturer wjpre  eagerly  listened  to  by 
the  Yemenis,  who  burned  to  revenge 
their  late  defeat  on  the  Beni-Modhar ; 
and  Abdurrahman,  landing  at  Al- 
muiiecar  in  the  autumn  of  755,  found 
himself  instantly  at  the  head  of  700 
horse,  and  was  speedily  joined  by  the 
chieftain  of  the  Yemenis,  who  ad- 
mitted him  into  Seville.  During  the 
march  the  want  of  a  banner  was  re- 
marked, "  and  a  long  spear  was  pro- 
duced, on  the  point  of  which  a  turban 
was  to  be  placed ;  but  as  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  incline  the 
head  of  the  spear,  which  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  of  extremely  bad  omen,  it 
was  held  erect  between  two  olive 
trees,  and  a  man,  ascending  one  of 
them,  was  enabled  to  fasten  the  tur- 
ban to  the  spear  without  lowering  it. 
.  .  .  .  With  this  same  banner 
did  Abdurrahman,  and  his  son  His- 
ham,  vanquish  their  enemies  when- 
ever they  met  them;  and  in  such 
veneration  was  it  held,  that  whenever 
the  turban  by  long  use  decayed,  it 
was  not  removed,  but  a  new  one 
placed  over  it.  In  this  manner  it  was 
preserved  till  the  days  of  Abdurrah- 
man II. ;  some  say  till  the  days  of 
his  son  Mohammed,  when  the  turban 
on  the  spear  being  decayed,  the 
vizirs  of  that  monarch,  seeing  no- 
thing under  it  but  a  few  rags  twisted 
round  the  spear,  gave  orders  for  their 
removal,  and  the  whole  was  thrown 

away *  From  that  time,' 

remarks  the  judicious  historian  Ibn 
Hayyan,  'the  empire  of  the  Beni- 
Umeyyah  began  visibly  to  de- 
cline.' " 
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Under  the  auspices  of  this  novej 
oriftamme  the  Umeyyan  prince  and 
his  followers  advanced  upon  Cordova, 
whither  Yusuf  Al-Fehri,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  suppressing  an  insur- 
rection in  the  Thagher,  (Aragon,) 
had  hastened  to  oppose  them  at  the 
head  of  the  Beni-Modhar.  Exchan- 
ging for  a  mule  the  fiery  courser  which 
the  jealous  whispers  of  his  adherents 
had  remarked  as  designed  to  secure 
his  escape  in  case  of  defeat,  Abdur- 
rahman led  his  troops  to  the  attack ; 
and  his  victory  established  on  the 
throne  of  Spain  a  new  dynasty  of  the 
Beni-Umeyyah,  "who  thus  regained 
in  the  west  the  supremacy  which  they 
had  lost  in  the  east."  Those  of  the 
fallen  family  who  had  escaped  the 
general  massacre,  flocked  to  the  court 
of  their  fortunate  kinsman,  "  to  all  of 
whom  he  gave  pensions,  commands, 
and  governments,  by  which  means 
his  empire  was  strengthened ;  " — and 
the  robes  and  turbans  of  the  monarch 
and  the  princes  were  always  white, 
the  colour  assumed  by  the  house  of 
Umeyyah,  in  opposition  to  the  black 
livery  of  their  rivals.  Though  Ab- 
durrahman never  assumed  the  title  of 
commander  of  the  faithful,  he  sup- 
pressed the  hhotbah  or  public  prayers 
in  the  name  of  the  Abbasides ;  and 
when  Al-Ala,  the  wall  of  Africa,  in- 
vaded Spain  in  order  to  re-establish 
the  supremacy  of  the  eastern  khalif, 
the  head  of  his  unsuccessful  general, 
thrown  before  the  tent  of  Al-mansor 
at  Mekka,  conveyed  to  him  the  first 
tidings  of  the  destruction  of  the  arma- 
ment by  the  "  hawk  of  the  Koreysh," 
as  he  was  wont  to  term  Abdurrah- 
man. In  the  elation  of  triumph  from 
this  success,  he  is  even  said  to  have 
contemplated  marching  through  Af- 
rica to  attack  Al-mansor  in  the  east ; 
but  this  design  was  frustrated  by 
the  continual  rebellions  of  the  Arab 
tribes,  whom  all  his  address  and  pru- 
dence was  unable  to  keep  in  order ; 
and  "while  the  Moslems  were  revolt- 
ing against  their  sovereign,  the  Chris- 
tians of  Galicia  gathered  strength, 
took  possession  of  the  towns  and 
fortresses  on  the  frontier,  and  ex- 
pelled their  inhabitants."  We  find 
him  at  length  obliged,  in  order  to 
maintain  his  authority,  to  have  re- 
course to  the  system,  which  in  the 
next  century  became  universal  in  the 
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east,  of  entrusting  the  defence  of  his 
throne  and  person,  not  to  the  native 
levies  of  his  kingdom,  but  to  a  stand- 
ing army  of  purchased  slaves  or 
Mamlukes.  "  He  began  to  cease  all 
communication  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
Arabian  tribes,  whom  he  found  ani- 
mated with  a  strong  hatred  against 
him,  and  to  surround  himself  with 
slaves  and  people  entirely  devoted  to 
him;  for  which  end  he  engaged 
followers  and  took  clients  from  every 
province  of  his  empire,  and  sent  over 
to  Africa  to  enlist  Berbers.  '  Thus,' 
says  Ibn  Hayyan,  'Abdurrahman 
collected  an  army  of  slaves  and  Ber- 
bers, amounting  to  upwards  of 
40,000  men,  by  means  of  whom  he 
always  remained  victorious,  in  every 
contest  with  the  Arabian  tribes  of 
Andalus.' " 

The  sciences  and  fine  arts,  which 
nad  been  almost  banished  from  Spain 
since  the  conquest,  returned  in  the 
train  of  the  new  dynasty  ;  and  litera- 
ture was  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  Abdurrahman,  who  was  himself  a 
poet  of  no  mean  merit.  His  aifec- 
tionate  remembrance  of  his  Syrian 
home,  led  him  to  introduce  into  his 
new  kingdom  the  flowers  and  fruits  of 
the  east ; — and  the  palm-tree,  which 
was  the  parent  of  all  those  of  its  kind 
in  Spain,  and  to  which  he  addressed 
the  well-known  lines,  lamenting  their 
common  fate  as  exiles  from  their 
fatherland,  was  planted  by  himself  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Rissafah,  a  coun- 
try palace  built  on  the  model  of  one 
near  Damascus,  in  which  the  first 
years  of  his  life  had  been  spent.  In 
architectural  magnificence  he  rivaled 
or  surpassed  the  former  princes  of  his 
race,  the  monuments  of  whose  gran- 
deur still  exist  in  the  mosque  of  the 
Beni-Umeyyah  at  Damascus,  and 
other  edifices  adorning  the  cities  of 
Syria.  The  palaces  and  aqueducts 
which  he  constructed  in  Cordova, 
testified  his  zeal  for  the  splendour,  as 
well  as  his  care  for  the  salubrity,  of  his 
capital ; — and  after  expending  the  sum 
of  80,000  golden  dinars  (the  produce  of 
the  royal  fifth  of  all  spoil  taken  in  war) 
in  the  erection  of  the  stately  mosque 
which  bears  his  name,  he  bequeathed 
the  completion  of  the  structure,  at  his 
death,  A.D.  788,  to  his  younger  son 
Hisham,  whom  he  nominated  as  his 
successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  elder 
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brother  Soliman.  Al-Makkari  de- 
votes an  entire  chapter  to  the  won- 
ders of  this  celebrated  temple,  which 
was  finished  A.D.  794,  nine  years  after 
its  commencement,  and  received  ad- 
ditions from  almost  every  successive 
sovereign  of  the  house  of  Umeyyah. 
In  its  present  state,  as  the  cathedral 
of  Cordova,  it  still  covers  more  ground 
than  any  church  in  Christendom ; 
but  the  inner  roof,  with  its  elaborate 
carving,  the  mihrab,  or  shrine,  of 
minute  inlaid  work  of  ivory,  gems, 
and  precious  woods,  and  containing  a 
copy  of  the  Koran  which  had  belong- 
ed to  the  Khalif  Othman — the  em- 
bossed plates  of  gold  and  silver  which 
encrusted  the  doors,  and  the  apples  of 
the  same  metals  which  surmounted 
the  dome — have  long  since  disappear- 
ed; and  the  thousand  (or,  as  some 
say,  thirteen  hundred)  columns  of 
polished  marble  which  it  once  boasted, 
have  been  grievously  reduced  in  num- 
ber, to  make  room  for  the  shrines  and 
chapels  of  Christian  saints.  The  un- 
equal length  and  proportions  of  those 
which  remain,  their  irregular  grouping, 
and  the  want  of  height  in  the  roof 
which  they  support,  indicate  a  far 
lower  grade  of  architectural  taste 
than  that  which  we  find  in  the  aerial 
palaces  of  Granada  ;  but  all  the  Ara- 
bic writers  who  have  described  it, 
concur  in  considering  it  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world  ;  and  it  ranked, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Spanish  Mos- 
lems, as  inferior  in  point  of  sanctity 
to  none  but  the  Kaaba,  and  the 
mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem. 

The  mood  of  the  Beni-Umeyyah, 
who  appear  in  their  eastern  reign  only 
as  gloomy  and  execrated  tyrants, 
had  been  chastened  by  their  misfor- 
tunes ;  and  the  virtues  of  Abdurrah- 
man Ad-dakhel  (the  enterer  or  con- 
queror, as  he  is  generally  termed  by 
historians)  were  emulated  by  his 
descendants.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  character  of  his  son  Hisham, 
it  is  related  by  Al-Makkari,  that 
on  hearing  that  the  people  of  Cor- 
dova said,  that  his  only  motive  in 
restoring  the  great  bridge  over  the 
Guadalquivir  was  to  pass  over  it 
himself  when  he  went  out  hunting, 
he  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  vow 
never  to  cross  it  again  as  long  as  he 
lived ;  but  the  reign  of  this  beneficent 
prince  lasted  only  eight  years.  His 
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immediate  successors,  Al-hakem  I., 
and  Abdurrahman  II.,  were  almost 
constantly  engaged  in  warfare,  either 
against  their  own  rebellious  relatives 
and  revolted  subjects,*  or  against  the 
Christians  of  Galicia,  who,  by  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  had  ad- 
vanced their  frontier  to  the  Douro, 
and  repeatedly  repulsed  the  armies 
sent  against  them  from  Cordova  ;  but 
we  find  no  mention  in  the  writers 
cited  by  Al-Makkari,  either  of  the  an- 
nual tribute  of  a  hundred  virgins, 
popularly  said  to  have  been  exacted 
by  the  Moslems,  or  of  the  great  vic- 
tory in  846,  by  which  King  Bamiro 
redeemed  his  country  from  this  de- 
grading badge  of  vassalage. f  So 
widely  extended  was  the  martial  re- 
nown of  the  Umeyyan  sovereigns, 
that  in  839  a  suppliant  embassy  was 
received  by  Abdurrahman  II.  from 
the  Greek  Emperor  Tufilus,  (Theo- 
philus,)  then  hard  pressed  by  the 
arms  of  the  Abbaside  khalif  Al-mu- 
tassem,  to  solicit  his  aid  against  their 
common  enemy  ;  and,  though  Abdur- 
rahman declined  to  embark  in  this 
distant  and  hazardous  enterprise,  a 
friendly  intercourse  long  continued  to 
be  kept  up  between  the  courts  of  Cor- 
dova and  Constantinople.  The  mili- 
tary establishment  was  fully  organ- 
ized, and  placed  on  a  formidable  foot- 
ing. Besides  the  troops  quartered  in 
the  provinces  and  receiving  regular 
pay,  the  haras  or  royal  guard  of  Mam  - 
lukes,  whose  commander  was  one 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  court, 
was  augmented  to  5000  horse  and 
1000  foot,  all  Christians  or  foreigners 
by  birth,  who  occupied  barracks  close 
to  the  royal  palace,  and  constantly 
mounted  guard  at  the  gates.  The 
coast  was  also  defended  by  a 
powerful  fleet  of  armed  vessels,  of 
which  each  of  the  seaports  fitted  out 
its  proportion,  against  the  hostile  at- 
tacks of  the  Abbaside  lieutenants  of 


Africa,  and  the  predatory  descents  of 
the  Majus  %  or  Northmen  ;  who,  after 
laying  waste  with  fire  and  sword  the 
French  and  English  coasts,  had  ex- 
tended their  ravages  into  the  southern 
seas  even  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
Lisbon  and  Seville  were  sacked  by 
them  in  844  ;  and  their  piratical  fleets 
continued  for  many  years  to  carry 
pillage  and  bloodshed  along  the  shores 
of  the  Peninsula. 

The  simplicity  which  the  first  Ab- 
durrahman had  uniformly  preserved 
in  his  dress  and  habits  of  life,  was 
soon  exchanged  by  his  successors  for 
royal  magnificence,  rivaling  that  of  the 
Abbaside  court  at  Bagdad.  It  was 
Abdurrahman  II.  who,  in  a  love 
quarrel  with  a  beautiful  inmate  of  his 
harem,  caused  the  door  of  her  cham- 
ber to  be  blocked  up  with  bags  of 
silver  coin,  to  be  removed  on  her  re- 
lenting— "  and  she  threw  herself  on 
her  knees  and  kissed  his  feet ;  but," 
naively  adds  the  Arab  historian,  "  the 
money  she  kept,  and  no  portion  of  it 
ever  returned  to  the  treasury."  The 
same  prince  testified  his  esteem  for 
the  fine  arts,  by  riding  forth  in  state 
from  his  capital,  to  welcome  the  arri- 
val of  Zaryab,  a  far-famed  musician, 
whom  the  jealousy  of  a  rival  had 
driven  from  Bagdad,  and  who  found- 
ed in  Spain  a  famous  school  of  music  ; 
and  in  his  convivial  habits,  and  the 
freedom  Avhich  he  allowed  to  the  com- 
panions of  his  festive  hours,  his  char- 
acter accords  with  that  assigned  in 
the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  thoug  h 
not  in  the  page  of  history,  to  Haroon- 
Al-Kasheed.  He  died  in  852,  leav- 
ing the  crown  to  his  son  Mohammed, 
whose  reign,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
two  sons  Almundhir  and  Abdullah, 
who  filled  the  throne  in  succession,  is 
but  briefly  noticed  by  Al-Makkari, 
though  Seiior  de  Gayangos  has  sup- 
plied some  valuable  additional  matter 
in  his  notes.  The  never-ceasing  contest 


*  It  was  by  a  body  of  exiles  under  Abu  Hafss  Omar,  the  Apochapsus  of  the 
Greeks,  (incorrectly  called  Abu  Caab  by  Gibbon,)  driven  from  Cordova  after  one 
of  these  insurrections,  that  Crete  was  conquered  in  823. 

f  In  this  battle,  according  to  the  veracious  Spanish  chroniclers,  Santiago  first 
appeared  on  his  white  horse  in  the  melee,  fighting  for  the  Christians. — See  the 
"  Maiden  Tribute,"  in  Lockhart's  Spanish  Ballads. 

I  Majus — Magians  or  fire -worshippers,  is  the  term  invariably  applied  to  these 
fierce  Pagans  by  the  Arabic  historians,  apparently  by  a  negative  induction  from 
theirjDeing  neither  Moslems,  Jews,  nor  Christians. 
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with  the  Christians  was  waged  year 
by  year  ;  and  the  Princes  of  Oviedo, 
though  often  defeated  in  the  plain  and 
driven  back  into  their  mountains, 
when  the  forces  of  Andalus  were 
gathered  against  them;  yet  surely, 
though  slowly,  gained  ground  against 
the  provincial  walls  or  viceroys.  At 
the  death  of  "  Ordhun  Ibn  Adefunsh," 
(Ordoiio  I.)  in  866,  their  territory  ex- 
tended from  the  Atlantic  and  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  to  Salamanca  ;  and  the  Mos- 
lem power  was  diverted  by  the  rising 
strength  of  Navarre,  where  the 
Basques  had  shaken  oif  the  divided  al- 
legiance paid  alternately  to  the  court  of 
Cordova  and  the  Carlovingian  rulers 
of  France,  and  conferred  on  Garcia- 
Ramirez,  in  857,  an  independent  regal 
title.  But  these  distant  hostilities, 
as  yet,  little  affected  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  seat  of  government, 
which  was  more  nearly  interested 
in  the  frequent  revolts  of  the  pro- 
vinces under  its  rule,*  and  particu- 
larly by  the  rebellion  of  the  Muwal- 
lads,  (or  descendants  of  Christian  con- 
verts to  Islam ;)  which,  though  the 
information  extant  respecting  it  is 
somewhat  scanty,  would  appear  to 
have  been  little  less  than  a  straggle 
between  the  two  races  for  the  domin- 
ion of  Spain.  One  of  the  Muwallad 
chiefs,  named  Omar  Ibn  Hafssun,f 
maintained  for  years  a  sort  of  semi- 
independence  in  the  Alpuxarras.  Al- 
mundhir  fell  in  a  skirmish  against  him 
in  888,  only  two  years  after  his  ac- 
cession ;  and  the  insurrection,  after 
continuing  through  the  whole  reign  of 
Abdullah,  was  only  finally  suppressed 
under  Abdurrahman  III. 
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The  system  of  government  under 
these  princes,  appears  to  have  remain- 
ed in  nearly  the  same  form  as  it  had 
been  fixed  by  Abdurrahman  I.  The 
monarch  nominated,  during  his  life- 
time, one  of  his  sons  as  his  successor  ; 
and  the  wali-al-ahd,  or  crown-prince, 
thus  selected,  received  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
state,  and  was  admitted  to  a  share  in 
the  administration — a  wise  regulation, 
which  prevented  the  recurrence  of  the 
civil  wars  arising  from  the  ambition 
of  princes  of  the  blood,  which  had  dis- 
tracted the  reigns  of  Al-hakem  I.  and 
Abdurrahman  II.  The  council  of  the 
sovereign  was  composed  of  the  vizirs 
or  ministers  of  the  different  depart- 
ments, the  katibs  or  secretaries,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  law ;  the  walis  of  the  six 
great  provinces  into  which  Abdurrah- 
man I.  divided  his  empire,  %  as  well  as 
the  municipal  chiefs  of  the  principal 
cities  were  also  summoned  on  emergen- 
cies : — while  the  prime  minister,  or 
highest  officer  of  the  state,  in  whom, 
as  in  the  Turkish  Vizir-Azem&  the 
supreme  direction  of  both  civil  and 
military  affairs  was  vested,  was  de- 
signated the  Hajib  or  chamberlain. 
Of  the  four  orthodox  ||  sects  of  the 
Soonis,  the  one  which  predominated 
in  Spain,  as  it  does  to  the  present  day 
in  Barbary  and  Africa,  was  that  of 
Malik  Ibn  Ans,  whose  doctrines  were 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  Al-hakem  L, 
by  doctors  who  had  received  instruc- 
tion from  the  lips  of  the  Imam  Malik 
himself  at  Mekka;  and  was  formally 
established  by  that  prince  throughout 
his  dominions.  The  judicial  offices 
were  filled,  as  in  other  Moslem 


*  No  fewer  than  twenty-seven  insurgent  leaders,  in  the  reign  of  Abdullah  alone, 
are  enumerated  in  the  translator's  notes  from  Ibn  Hayyan. 

f  The  epithet  of  kelb,  "dog,"  frequently  applied  to  this  leader,  has  led  Conde 
into  the  strange  error  of  creating  for  him  a  son,  whom  he  calls  Kalib  IbnHafssun. 
The  term  Muwallad  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  mulatto. 

I  We  do  not  find  this  division  mentioned  by  the  authors  cited  by  Al-Makkari ; 
but  it  is  stated  by  Conde,  and  appears  to  have  prevailed  as  long  as  the  kingdom 
retained  its  unity.  The  six  provincial  capitals  were  Saragossa,  Toledo,  Merida, 
Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Granada.  Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  Abdurrahman, 
Yusuf  Al-Fehri  had  organized  five  great  governments,  one  of  which  comprised 
Narbonne  and  the  Trans-Pyrenean  conquests. 

§  Under  the  Arab  dynasties  of  the  east,  the  vizir  was  exclusively  an  officer  of 
the  pen :  and  Makrizi "  expressly  mentions  that  Bedr-al- Jemali,  who  became  vizir 
to  the  Fatimite  khalif  Al-Mostanssor  in  1074,  was  the  first  in  whom  the  sivord  and 
the  pen  were  united. 

||  See  Sale's  Koran.     Preliminary  Discourse.     Sect.  8. 
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countries,  by  Kadis,  whose  decisions 
were  regulated  by  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran :  but  we  find  no  mention 
(even  before  the  assumption  of  the 
titles  of  Imam  and  Khalif  by  Ab- 
durrahman III.)  of  any  supreme 
ecclesiastical  chief  like  the  Sheikh-al- 
Islam  or  Mufti  of  the  Ottomans; — 
though  there  were  chief  justices  analo- 
gous to  the  Turkish  Kadileskers,  who 
bore  the  title  of  Kadi-'l-jamah. 

The  royal  revenue  was  derived  from 
a  variety  of  sources.     The  principal 
were,  a  land-tax  amounting  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  and 
the  mines,  the  capitation -tax  paid  by 
the  Jews   and    Christians,   and  the 
fifth  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  ene- 
my— an  enormously  productive  item 
in  a  time  of  constant  warfare — be- 
sides a  duty  of  two  and  a  half  per 
cent    on    all   exports  and    imports. 
These  were  the  legitimate  dues  of  the 
crown,    sanctioned  by    the  Koran; 
but  the  splendid  court  maintained  by 
the  later  sovereigns  of  Cordova,  their 
lavish  expenditure  in  building,   and 
their  large  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments, often  compelled  them  to 
have  recourse  to  irregular  methods  of 
raising  money,  by  forced  loans  and 
by  duties  laid  on  different  articles  of 
food,  in  direct  violation  of  the  Moslem 
law.     The  amount  raised  by  all  these 
means    varied    greatly    at    different 
periods.     Under    Abdurrahman   II., 
the  whole  direct  revenue  is  said  not  to 
have    exceeded    1,000,000    of    gold 
dinars: — but   the    royal  fifths,    and 
other  extraordinary  sources   of   in- 
come, appear  not  to  have  been  in- 
cluded in  this  estimate: — and  a  cen- 
tury later,  under  the  third  and  great- 
est prince  of  that  name,  we  are  told, 
on  the  authority  of  the  biographer 
Ibn  Khallekan,  that  u  the   revenues 
of  Andalus   amounted  to  5,480,000 
gold  dinars,  collected  from   taxes," 
(it  is  elsewhere  said  from  the  land- 
tax:)   besides  765,000  derived  from 
markets — exclusive  also  of  the  royal 
fifth  of  the  spoil,  and  the  capitation- 
tax  levied  on  Christians   and  Jews 
living  in  the  Moslem  dominions,  the 
amount    of  which  is   said   to  have 
equaled  all  the  rest.    An  annual  sum 
of  equal  amount,  reckoning  the  dinar 
at  ten  shillings,  had  never  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  been  raised  in  a 
territory  of  the  same  extent,  and  pro- 
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bably  equaled  the  united  incomes  of 
all  the  Christian  princes  in  Europe — 
if  we  except  the  revenue  of  the  Greek 
Emperor,  it  certainly  far  exceeded 
them.  "  Of  this  vast  income,"  Ibn 
Khallekan  continues,  "  one-third  was 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the 
army,  another  third  was  deposited  in 
the  royal  coffers  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  the  household,  and  the  remainder 
was  spent  yearly  in  the  construction 
of  Az-zahra  and  such  other  buildings 
as  were  erected  under  his  reign." 
This  tripartite  allotment  of  the  re- 
venue is  alluded  to  under  several 
reigns :  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion and  the  salaries  of  the  civil 
functionaries  were  included  under  the 
second  head;  and  the  third  portion 
was,  in  ordinary  cases,  reserved  "  to 
repel  invasions  and  meet  emergen- 
cies." 

The  prince  under  whom  the  vast 
revenue  thus  stated  is  said  to  have 
been  collected,  ascended  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  Ab- 
dullah,  in    the  300th   year   of   the 
Hejra,  and  the  912th  of  the  Christian 
era: — and  his  reign,    of  more   than 
fifty  lunar  years,  saw  the  power  and 
splendour  of  the  Umeyyan  dynasty 
attain  its   zenith.     For  some  years 
after  his   accession,    he  headed   his 
armies  in  person  against  the  Chris- 
tians   and    the    partizans     of    Ibn 
Hafssun,  who  still  continued  in  arms : 
but  the  severe  defeat  which  he  re- 
ceived   in    939    at    Simancas,    near 
Zamora,  (called  by  Moslem  writers 
the     battle     of     Al-handik,)     from 
Ramiro  II.  of  Leon,  disgusted  him 
with  active  warfare  ;  and  he  deputed 
the  command  of  his   armies  to  his 
generals    and    the    princes    of    the 
blood,   who,    in   annual   campaigns, 
so    effectually    kept    the    Christians 
within     their     limits,     that     little 
territorial  acquisition  was  made  by 
them    during    his    reign ;   while  the 
voluntary    adhesion    of   the    Berber 
tribes,   after  the    overthrow  of  the 
Edrisite  dynasty  in  941  by  the  arms 
of  the    Fatimite    khalifs,    gave  him 
almost  unresisted  possession  of  great 
part  of  Fez  and  Morocco.     The  de- 
feat of  Al-handik,   and  the  treason 
and  execution,  in  950,  of  his  elder  son 
Abdullah,  (whom  disappointment  at 
being    postponed    to    his     }rounger 
brother  in  the  succession,  had  led  to 
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conspire  against  his  father's  life,) 
were  almost  the  only  clouds  which 
dimmed  the  continual  sunshine  of  his 
prosperity — and  his  grandeur  was  en- 
hanced in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects, 
by  the  assumption  of  the  highest  pre- 
rogatives of  Islam.  Hitherto  the 
princes  of  his  line  had  contented 
themselves  with  the  style  of  Amirs  of 
the  Moslems,  and  Beni-Kholaifah  or 
"  sons  of  the  Khalifs  ;  "  but  in  929, 
"  seeing  the  state  of  weakness  and 
degradation  to  which  the  khalifate  of 
the  Beni- Abbas  at  Bagdad  had  been 
reduced,"  he  no  longer  hesitated  to 
adopt  the  titles  of  Imam  and  Khalif, 
with  the  appellation  of  An-nasir 
Ledinillah,  (defender  of  the  religion  of 
God,)  under  which  he  is  generally 
mentioned  by  historians. 

The  writers  from  whom  Al-Mak- 
kari  has  drawn  his  materials,  exhaust 
their  powers  of  language  in  panegy- 
rics on  the  unrivaled  magnificence  of 
the  court  of  Abdurrahman;  which 
was  thronged  both  by  men  of  letters, 
whom  the  distracted  state  of  the  East 
had  driven  thither  for  refuge,  and  by 
ambassadors,  not  only  from  the  princes 
of  Islam,  but  from  "  Hoto  the  king 
of  the  Alaman,"  (Otho  the  Great  of 
Germany,)  the  king  of  France,  and 
numerous  other  Christian  potentates. 
The  reception  of  these  missions  was 
usually  signalized  by  a  gorgeous  dis- 
play of  the  pomp  .of  the  court — and 
the  ceremonial  on  the  arrival  in  949 
of  the  envoys  of  Constantine  VII.  of 
Constantinople,  is  described  at  length 
from  Ibn  Hayyan.  "  The  vaulted 
hall  in  his  palace  of  Az-zahra,  which 
he  had  fixed  upon  as  the  place  where 
he  would  receive  their  credentials, 
was  beautifully  decorated,  and  a  throne 
glittering  with  gold  and  sparkling 
with  gems  raised  in  the  midst.  To 
the  right  of  the  throne  stood  five 
of  the  khalifs  sons,  to  the  left  three 
others,  one  being  absent  from  illness. 
Next  to  them  were  the  vizirs,  each  at 
his  post  on  the  right  or  left  of  the 
throne.  Then  came  the  hajibs  or 
chamberlains,  the  sons  of  the  vizirs, 
the  freed  slaves  of  the  khalif,  and  the 
wakils  or  officers  of  his  household. 
The  court  of  the  palace  had  been 
strewn  with  the  richest  carpets  ;  and 
silken  awnings  of  the  most  gorgeous 
description  had  every  where  been 
thrown  over  the  doors  and  arches. 
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Presently  the  ambassadors  entered 
the  hall,  and  were  struck  with  awe  at 
the  magnificence  displayed,  and  the 
power  of  the  Sultan  before  whom 
they  stood.  They  advanced  a  few 
steps,  and  presented  the  letter  of  their 
master,  Constantine  son  of  Leo,  Lord 
of  Constantinah  the  Great,  (Constan- 
tinople.) It  was  written  on  sky-blue 
paper,  and  the  characters  were  of 
gold.  Within  the  letter  was  an  en- 
closure, the  ground  of  which  was  also 
sky-blue  like  the  first,  but  the  char- 
acters were  of  silver  :  it  was  likewise 
written  in  Greek,  and  contained  a  list 
of  the  presents  which  the  Lord  of 
Constantinah  sent  to  the  Khalif.  On 
the  letter  was  a  seal  of  gold  of  the 
weight  of  four  mithkals,  on  one  side 
of  which  was  a  likeness  of  the  Messiah, 
and  on  the  other  those  of  the  King 
Constantine  and  his  son.  The  letter 
was  enclosed  in  a  bag  of  silver  cloth, 
over  which  was  a  case  of  gold,  with  a 
portrait  of  King  Constantine  admir- 
ably executed  on  stained  glass.  All 
this  was  enclosed  in  a  case  covered 
with  cloth  of  silk  and  gold  tissue. 
On  the  first  line  of  the  Inwan  or  in- 
troduction was  written,  '  Constantine 
andRomanin,  (Romanus,)  believers  in 
the  Messiah,  kings  of  the  Greeks  ; ' 
and  in  the  next,  '  To  the  great  and 
exalted  in  dignity  and  power,  as  he 
most  deserves,  the  noble  in  descent, 
Abdurrahman  the  khalif,  who  rules 
over  the  Arabs  of  Andalus  :  may  God 
preserve  his  life ! ' '  The  conclusion 
of  this  splendid  ceremony  was,  how- 
ever, less  imposing  than  the  com- 
mencement ;  for  a  learned  Faquih, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  harangue 
the  envoys  in  a  set  speech,  was  so 
overawed  by  the  grandeur  around 
him,  that  "his  tongue  clove  to  his 
mouth,  he  could  not  articulate  a 
single  word,  and  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground."  Nor  did  his  successor, 
"  who  was  reputed  to  be  a  prince  in 
rhetoric,  and  an  ocean  of  language," 
fare  much  better ;  for  though  he  began 
fluently,  "  all  of  a  sudden  he  stopped 
for  want  of  a  word  which  did  not 
occur  to  him,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  his  peroration."  In  this  awk- 
ward dilemma,  the  reputation  of  the 
Andalusian  rhetoricians  was  saved 
by  Mundhir  Ibn  Said,  who  not  only 
poured  forth  a  torrent  of  impromptu 
eloquence,  but  delivered  a  long  ex- 
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tempore  poem,  "  which  to  this  day 
stands  unequalled;  and  Abdurrahman 
was  so  pleased,  that  he  appointed 
him  preacher  and  Imam  to  the  great 
mosque ;  and  some  time  after,  the 
office  of  Kadi-1-jamah,  or  supreme 
judge,  being  vacant,  he  named  him  to 
that  high  post,  and  made  him  besides 
reader  of  the  Khoran  to  the  mosque  of 
Az-zahm." 

The  palace  of  Az-zahra,  where  the 
eyes  of  the  Greeks  were  dazzled  by 
this  costly  pageant,  is  one  of  the  fami- 
liar names  of  the  romance  of  Spa- 
nish history  : — it  is  known  to  all  the 
world  how  Abdurrahman,  to  gratify 
the  capricious  fancy  of  a  beautiful 
and  beloved  mistress,  expended  mil- 
lions, and  tasked  the  labour  of  thou- 
sands, in  erecting  on  the  plain  be- 
yond Cordova  a  fairy  palace  and  city 
which  might  bear  her  name  and  be 
her  own.  And  like  a  fairy  fabric  did 
Az-zahra  vanish  ;  for  so  utterly  was 
it  destroyed,  during  the  wars  and 
civil  tumults  attending  the  fall  of  the 
race  which  raised  it,  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day  not  a  stone  can  be  found, 
not  a  vestige  even  of  the  foundations 
traced,  to  show  where  it  once  stood ; 
and  all  that  we  know  of  this  "  won- 
drous freak  of  magnificence"  is  drawn 
from  the  glowing  accounts  of  contem- 
porary writers,  who  saw  it  during  the 
brief  period  of  its  glory.  It  is  prin- 
cipally from  Ibn  Hayyan  that  Al- 
Makkari  has  copied  the  details  of  this 
marvellous  structure,  with  its"  15,000 
doors,  counting  each  flap  or  fold  as 
one,"  all- covered  either  with  plates  of 
iron,  or  sheets  of  polished  brass  ;  and 
its  4000  columns,  great  and  small, 
140  of  which  |were  presented  by  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  1013, 
mostly  of  green  and  rose-coloured 
marble,  were  brought  from  various 
parts  of  Africa.  Among  the  princi- 
pal ornaments  were  two  fountains 
brought  from  Constantinople,  "the 
larger  of  gilt  bronze,  beautifully  carv- 
ed with  basso-relieve  representing  hu- 
man figures," — the  smaller  surround- 
ed by  twelve  figures,  made  of  red  gold 
in  the  arsenal  of  Cordova :  they  were 
all  ornamented  with  jewels,  and  the 
water  poured  out  of  their  mouths. 
The  famous  fountain  of  quicksilver, 
which  could  be  set  in  motion  at  plea- 
sure, was  placed  in  the  Kasr-al-Kho- 
laifa,  or  hall  of  the  khalifs,  "  the  roof 
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and  walls  of  which  were  of  gold,  and 
solid  but  transparent  blocks  of  mar- 
ble of  various  colours :  on  each  side 
were  eight  doors  fixed  on  arches  of 
ivory  and  ebony,  ornamented  with 
gold  and  precious  stones,  and  resting 
on  pillars  of  variegated  marble  and 
transparent  crystal : — and  in  the  cen- 
tre was  fixed  the  unique  pearl  pre- 
sented to  An-nassir  by  the  Greek 
Emperor."  The  mosque  and  baths 
attached  to  the  palace  were  on  a 
corresponding  scale  of  magnificence: 
and  the  number  of  inmates,  male  and 
female,  is  said  to  have  been  not  less 
than  20,000.  The  expenses  of  the 
establishment  must  have  consumed 
the  revenues  of  a  kingdom,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  statement,  that  12,000 
loaves  of  bread  were  daily  allowed  to 
feed  the  fish  in  the  ponds  !  "  But  all 
this  and  more  is  recorded  by  orators 
and  poets  who  have  exhausted  the 
mines  of  eloquence  in  the  description," 
— says  Al-Makkari,  who,  after  en- 
larging upon  "the  running  streams, 
ihe  luxuriant  gardens,  the  stately 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  guards  and  high  functionaries — 
the  throngs  of  soldiers,  pages,  eunuchs, 
and  slaves,  attired  in  robes  of  silk 
and  brocade,  moving  to  and  fro 
through  its  broad  streets — and  the 
crowds  of  judges,  katibs,  theologians, 
and  poets,  walking  with  becoming- 
gravity  through  the  spacious  halls 
and  ample  courts  of  the  palace," — 
concludes  with  a  burst  of  pious  en- 
thusiasm. "Praise  be  to  God  who 
allowed  those  contemptible  creatures 
(mankind)  to  build  such  palaces,  and 
to  inhabit  them  as  a  recompense  in 
this  world,  that  the  faithful  might  be 
stimulated  to  the  path  of  virtue,  by 
reflecting  that  the  pleasures  enjoyed 
by  their  owners  were  still  very  far 
from  giving  even  a  remote  idea  of 
those  reserved  for  the  true  believers 
in  paradise ! " 

"  Abdurrahman,"  as  Al-Makkari 
sums  up  his  character,  "  has  been 
described  as  the  mildest  and  most 
enlightened  of  sovereigns.  His  meek- 
ness, generosity,  and  love  of  justice, 
became  proverbial :  none  of  his  ances- 
tors surpased  him  in  courage,  zeal 
for  religion,  and  other  virtues  which 
constitute  an  able  and  beloved  mon- 
arch. He  was  fond  of  science,  and  the 
patron  of  the  learned,  with  whom  he 
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loved  to  converse We  should 

never  finish,  were  we  to  transcribe 
the  innumerable  anecdotes  respecting 
him  which  are  scattered  like  loose 
pearls  over  the  writings  of  the  Anda- 
lusian  poets  and  historians," — but  as 
the  "  pearls"  selected  possess  but  lit- 
tle novelty  in  the  illustration  of  the 
kingly  virtues  which  they  comme- 
morate, we  prefer  to  quote  once  more 
the  oft-repeated  legacy  to  posterity, 
in  which  this  "  Soliman  of  the  West," 
as  he  was  called  by  his  contemporaries, 
confessed  that,  like  his  eastern  proto- 
type, he  had  found  all  his  grandeur 
"  but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 
— "  After  his  death  a  paper  was  found 
in  his  own  handwriting,  in  which 
were  noted  those  days  he  had  spent 
in  happiness  and  without  any  cause 
of  sorrow,  and  they  were  found  to 
amount  to  fourteen.  O,  man  of  un- 
derstanding !  consider  and  observe 
the  small  portion  of  happiness  the 
world  affords,  even  in  the  most  envi- 
able position  !  The  khalif  An-nasir, 
whose  prosperity  in  mundane  affairs 
became  proverbial,  had  only  fourteen 
days  of  undisturbed  enjoyment  du- 


ring a  reign 


years,    seven 


of   fifty 

months,  and  three  days.  Praise  be 
given  to  him,  the  Lord  of  eternal 
glory  and  everlasting  empire !  There 
is  no  God  but  he  !  " 

In  the  fulness  of  years  and  glory, 
Abdurrahman  died  of  a  paralytic 
stroke  at  Az-zahra,  on  the  second  or 
third  of  Kamadhan,  A.  H.  350,  (Oct. 
961,)  and  was  succeeded,  according 
to  his  previous  nomination,  by  his 
son  Al-hakem  II.,  who  assumed  on 
this  occasion  the  title  of  Al-mustan- 
ser-billah,  (one  who  implores  God's 
assistance.)  This  prince  has  been 
characterized,  by  one  of  the  ablest  of 
recent  historians,  *  as  "  one  of  those 
rare  beings,  who  have  employed  the 
awful  engine  of  despotism  in  promot- 
ing the  happiness  and  intelligence  of 
his  species  ; "  and  who  rivaled,  "  in 
his  elegant  tastes,  appetite  for  know- 
ledge, and  munificent  patronage,  the 
best  of  the  Medici :" — nor  is  this  high 
praise  undeserved.  Though  he  more 
than  once  headed  his  armies  in  per- 
son, with  success,  against  the  Chris- 
tians and  Northmen,  and  maintained 
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on  public  occasions  the  state  and  mag- 
nificence which  had  been  introduced 
by  his  father,  the  toils  of  war  and 
the  pomp  of  royalty  were  alike  alien 
to  his  inclinations,  which  had  been 
directed  from  his  earliest  years  to 
pursuits  of  literature  and  science. 
The  library  which  he  amassed  is  said 
by  some  writers  to  have  amounted 
to  the  almost  incredible  number  of 
400,000  volumes:  and  such  was  his 
ardour  in  the  collection  of  books,  that 
even  in  Persia  and  other  remote  regions, 
the  munificence  which  he  exercised 
through  agents  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose, secured  him  copies  of  forthcoming 
works  even  before  their  appearance  in 
their  own  country.  "  He  made  Anda- 
lus  a  great  market  for  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  every  clime so  that 

rich  men  in  Cordova,  however  illite- 
rate they  might  be,  rewarded  writers 
and  poets  with  the  greatest  munifi- 
cence, and  spared  neither  trouble  nor 
expense  in  forming  libraries."  Nor 
were  these  treasures  of  literature  idly 
accumulated,  at  least  by  Al-hakem 
himself ;  for  so  vast  and  various  was 
his  reading,  that  there  was  scarcely 
one  of  his  books  (as  we  are  assured 
by  the  historian  Ibn'ul-Abbar) 
which  was  not  enriched  with  remarks 
and  annotations  from  his  pen.  "  In 
the  knowledge  especially  of  history, 
biography,  and  genealogy,  he  was 
surpassed  by  no  living  author  of  his 
days:  and  he  wrote  a  voluminous 
history  of  Andalus,  in  which  was  dis- 
played such  sound  criticism,  that 
whatever  he  related,  as  borrowed 
from  more  ancient  sources,  might  be 
implicitly  relied  upon." 

The  reign  of  Al-hakem  was  the 
Augustan  age  of  Andalusian  litera- 
ture ;  and  besides  the  numerous  learn- 
ed men  whom  the  fame  of  his  father's 
and  his  own  liberality,  with  the 
security  of  their  rule,  had  attracted 
to  Spain  from  other  regions  of  Islam, 
we  find  in  the  pages  of  Al-Makkari  an 
extensive  list  of  native  authors,  prin- 
cipally in  the  departments  of  poetry, 
history,  and  philology,  who  are  said 
to  be  "a  few  only  of  the  most  em  nent 
who  flourished  during  this  reign" — 
but  none  of  their  names,  however 
noted  in  their  own  day,  are  known  in 


*  Prescott's  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,   i.  351. 
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modern  Europe.  Nor  was  the  gentler 
sex,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  the  lands 
of  Islam,  excluded  from  the  general 
taste  for  letters  ;  and  one  of  our 
author's  chapters  is  almost  entirely 
filled  with  a  catalogue  of  the  poetesses 
who  adorned  Andalus  at  this  and 
other  periods  of  its  history.  One  of 
these,  Mariam  or  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  Abu-Yakub  Al-ansari,  who  rose 
into  celebrity  in  the  latter  years  of  Al- 
hakem,  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest  bas-bleus  on  record.  Inde- 
pendent of  her  poetical  talents,  she 
gave  lectures  at  her  residence  at  Se- 
ville "  in  rhetoric  and  literature ; 
which,  united  to  her  piety,  virtue,  and 
amiable  disposition,  gained  her  the 
affection  of  her  sex,  and  procured  her 
many  pupils :  she  lived  to  old  age, 
and  died  after  the  400th  year  of  the 
Hejra,"  (A.D.  1010.)  The  favourite 
study  of  the  Moslems,  the  divinity  and 
law  of  the  Koran,  was  cultivated  with 
especial  zeal  under  a  monarch  who 
was  himself  a  rigid  observer  of  its 
ordinances  ;  and  various  anecdotes  are 
related  by  Al-Makkari  of  the  extra- 
ordinary deference  paid  by  Al-hakem 
to  the  eminent  theologians  who  fre- 
quented his  court.  The  Khalif  him- 
self "  attended  public  worship  every 
Friday,  and  distributed  alms  to  the 
poor ;  lie  laid  out  large  sums  in  the 
construction  of  mosques,  hospitals, 
and  colleges  for  youth  ;  *  and  being 
himself  very  strict  in  the  observance 
of  his  religious  duties,  he  enforced  the 
precepts  of  the  Sunnah  (tradition) 
throughout  his  dominions."  With 
this  view,  severe  edicts  were  directed 
against  the  use  of  wine,  which  had  be- 
come prevalent  among  the  Andalusian 
Moslems ;  >and  Al-hakem  was  with 
difficulty  restrained,  by  representations 
of  the  ruin  which  would  be  thus 
brought  on  the  cultivators,  from 
ordering  the  destruction  of  all  the 
vines  in  his  dominions.  But  the  reign 
of  this  excellent  and  enlightened  prince 
lasted  only  fifteen  years  ;  and  at  his 
death,  (Sept.  976,)  which  was  caused 
by  the  same  malady  that  had  proved 
fatal  to  his  father,  the  glory  of  the 
house  of  Umeyyah  expired. 
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The  evils  of  a  minority  had  never 
yet  been  experienced  in  the  succession 
of  the  Umeyyan  princes,  all  of  whom 
had  ascended  the  throne  at  a  mature 
age,  and  with  some  experience  of 
administration  from  their  previous 
recognition  as  heir.  But  Hisham  II., 
(surnamed  At-muyyed-billah,  the  as- 
sisted by  God,)  the  only  son  of  Al- 
hakem,  was  but  nine  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  decease  ;  and  for 
some  time  the  government  was  direct- 
ed in  his  name  by  the  Hajib,  Jafar 
Al-Mushafi  ;  but  the  influence  of  the 
queen-mother  erelong  succeeded  in 
displacing  this  faithful  minister,  in 
favour  of  Mohammed  Ibn  Abu  Amir, 
who  then  held  the  post  of  sahib-ush- 
shortah,  or  captain  of  the  guard.  This 
remarkable  personage  (better  known 
in  history  by  his  surname  of  Al-man- 
sur)  was  the  son  of  a  religious  devotee, 
and  his  condition  in  early  life  was  so 
humble,  that  he  supported  himself  as 
a  public  letter- writer  in  the  streets  of 
Cordova  ;  but  an  accident  having  in- 
troduced him  into  the  palace,  he  so 
skilfully  wound  his  way  among  the 
intrigues  of  the  court,  as  to  attain  the 
highest  place  next  the  throne.  But 
even  this  dignity  was  far  from  satis- 
fying his  ambition.  Under  various 
pretexts  he  destroyed  or  drove  into 
exile,  within  a  few  years,  all  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  and  others  whose  in- 
fluence or  station  might  have  en- 
dangered the  success  of  his  projects, 
and  concentrated  in  his  own  hands  all 
the  powers  of  the  state ;  while  the 
khalif,  secluded  from  public  view  with- 
in his  palace,  was  as  completely  a 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  his  all-power- 
ful minister,  as  the  khalifs  of  Bagdad 
at  the  same  period  in  those  of  the 
Emirs-al-Omrah.  Secure  of  the 
support  of  the  soldiery,  whose  affec- 
tions he  had  gained  by  his  liberality, 
Al-mansur  so  little  affected  to  dis- 
guise his  assumption  of  supremacy, 
that  he  ordered  his  own  name  to 
be  struck  on  the  coin,  and  repeat- 
ed in  the  public  prayers,  along  with 
that  of  Hisham,  thus  arrogating 
to  himself  a  share  in  the  two  most 
inalienable  prerogatives  of  sovereign- 


*  Eighty  free  schools  are  said  by  other  authorities  to  have  existed  or  been 
founded  during  this  reign  in  Cordova ;  the  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  which  at 
the  same  time,  great  and  small;  is  stated  at  200.000, 
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ty.  His  robes  were  made  of  a  pecu- 
liar fashion  and  stuff  appropriated  to 
royalty  ;  he  received  embassies  seated 
on  the  throne,  and  declared  peace 
and  war  in  his  own  name.  To  such 
utter  helplessness  was  the  khalif 
reduced,*  that  he  was  unable  even 
to  oppose  the  removal  of  the  royal 
treasure  from  Cordova  to  a  fortified 
palace  which  Al-mansur  had  built  for 
his  residence,  not  far  from  Az-zahra, 
and  had  named,  as  if  in  mockery,  Az- 
zahirah  ; — and  the  Hajib  was  at  one 
time  obliged  to  quiet  the  murmurs  of 
the  populace,  who  doubted  whether 
their  sovereign  was  still  in  existence, 
by  leading  him  in  procession  through 
the  streets  of  the  capital ;  "  and  the 
eyes  of  the  people  feasted  on  what 
had  been  so  long  concealed  from 
them." 

But  this  daring  usurpation  was  in 
part  redeemed  by  qualities  in  the 
usurper  worthy  of  a  king.  Though 
the  bigotry  of  Al-mansur  led  him  to 
order  the  destruction  of  those  volumes 
in  the  library  of  Al-hakem  which 
treated  of  philosophy  and  the  abstruse 
sciences,  on  the  ground  that  such 
studies  tended  to  irreligion,  he  was 
yet  liberal  to  the  learned  men  who 
visited  his  court  at  Az-zaliirah,  where 
he  resided  in  royal  splendour  during 
the  intervals  of  his  campaigns ;  and 
he  endeared  himself  to  the  people  by 
his  generosity,  his  rigid  justice,  and 
the  strict  control  which  he  enforced 
over  his  subordinate  officers.  But  it 
was  on  his  fervent  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  Islam,  and  his  martial  exploits 
against  the  Christians,  (whence  his 
surname  of  Al-mansur,  or  the  Victori- 
ous, was  derived,)  that  his  fame  and 
popularity  chiefly  rested.  The  mar- 
tial spirit  of  the  Spanish  Moslems 
appears,  from  various  anecdotes  re- 
lated by  Al-Makkari,  to  have  suf- , 
fered  great  deterioration  from  the 
progress  of  luxury  and  decay  of  disci- 
pline ;  but  the  armies  led  by  Al- 
mansur  were  mainly  recruited  from 
the  fiery  tribes  of  Barbary,  and 
strengthened  by  numerous  Christian 
slaves  or  Mamlukes,  trained  to  serve 
their  captors  in  arms  against  their 
own  countrymen.  With  forces  thus 
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constituted,  did  Al-mansur,  in  whom 
once  more  shone  forth  the  spirit  of 
the  Arab  conquerors  of  past  times, 
invade  the  Christian  territories  in 
each  spring  and  autumn  for  twenty- 
six  successive  years,  carrying  the 
Moslem  arms  in  triumph  even  to  the 
shores  of  the  "  Green  Sea,"  (Atlantic 
Ocean,)  and  into  regions  which 
Tarik  and  Musa  had  never  reached. 
Astorga  and  Leon,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Berniudo  II.  to  save  his 
capital,  were  taken  and  razed  to  the 
ground  in  983.  Barcelona  only  es- 
caped the  same  fate  in  the  following 
year  by  submission  and  tribute  ;  but 
the  crowning  glory  of  Al-mansur\s 
achievements  in  the  al-jahid  or  holy 
war,  was  the  capture,  in  997,  of  Sant- 
iago, the  shrine  and  sepulchre  of  the 
patron  saint  of  Spain.  "  No  Moslem 
general  had  ever  penetrated  as  far  as 
that  city,  which  is  in  an  inaccessible 
position  in  the  most  remote  part  of 
Galicia,  and  is  a  sanctuary  regarded 
by  the  Christians  with  veneration 
equal  to  that  which  the  Moslems  en- 
tertain for  the  Kaaba," — but  Al-man- 
sur, supplied  with  provisions  from  a 
fleet  which  accompanied  his  march 
along  the  coast  of  Portugal,  forced  his 
way  through  the  Galiciau  defiles,  and 
occupied  the  holy  city  without  oppo- 
sition— all  the  inhabitants  having 
fled,  according  to  Ibn  Hayyan,  with 
the  exception  of  an  old  monk  who 
tended  the  tomb.  The  city  and  cathe- 
dral were  leveled  with  the  ground; 
the  shrine  alone  was  left  untouched  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins,  from  the  belief 
of  the  Moslems  -'that  St  James  was  the 
brother  of  the  Messiah — and  the 
church-bells  were  conveyed  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  captives  to  Cordova, 
where  they  were  suspended  as  lamps 
in  the  great  mosque,  to  commemorate 
the  triumph  of  Islam  in  the  principal 
seat  of  Christian  worship  and  pil- 
grimage. 

Such  was  the  depression  produ- 
ced among  the  Christians  by  these 
repeated  disasters,  that,  if  we  may 
believe  Al-Makkari,  "  one  of  Al-uian- 
sur's  soldiers  having  left  his  banner 
fixed  in  the  earth  on  a  mountain  be- 
fore a  Christian  town,  the  garrison 


*  Some  historians  even  speak  of  this  period  as  the  (( dynasty  of  the  A?nirites, J 
from  Al-mansur's  father,  Abu  Amir. 
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dared  not  come  out  for  several  days 
lifter  the  retreat  of  the  Moslem  army, 
not  knowing  what  troops  might  be 
behind  it."  The  pressing  sense  of 
common  danger,  at  length  extin- 
guished ("  for  the  first  time  perhaps," 
as  Coude  remarks)  the  feuds  of 
the  Christian  princes;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1002  the  united  forces  of 
the  Count  of  Castile,  Sancho  the 
Great  of  Navarre,  and  the  King  of 
Leon,  confronted  the  Moslem  host  at 
Kalat-an-nosor,*  (the  Castle  of  the 
Eagles,)  on  the  frontiers  of  Old  Cas- 
tile. The  mighty  conflict  which  en- 
sued is  very  briefly  dismissed  by 
Al-Makkari — "  Al-mansur  attacked 
and  defeated  them  with  great  loss" — 
but  a  far  different  account  is  given  by 
the  Christian  chroniclers,  who  repre- 
sent the  Moslems  as  only  saved  from 
a  total  overthrow  by  the  approach  of 
night.  It  seems,  in  truth,  to  have 
been  nearly  a  drawn  battle,  with  im- 
mense carnage  on  both  sides ;  but  the 
advantage  was  decidedly  with  the 
Christians,  who  retained  possession  of 
the  field ;  while  Al-mansur,  weakened 
by  the  loss  of  great  numbers  of  his 
best  men  and  officers,  abandoned  his 
camp,  and  retreated  the  next  day 
across  the  Douro.  In  all  his  fifty- 
two  campaigns  he  is  said  never  before 
to  have  been  defeated  ;  and  the  cha- 
grin occasioned  by  this  severe  reverse, 
joined  to  a  malady  under  which  he 
was  previously  suffering,  ended  his 
life  shortly  after  f  at  Medinah-Selim, 
(Medinaceli.)  He  was  buried  by  his 
sons  in  the  same  place;  the  dust 
which  had  adhered  to  his  garments  in 
his  campaigns  against  the  Christians, 
and  which  had  been  carefully  pre- 
served for  the  purpose,  being  placed 
in  the  tomb  with  the  corpse— a  prac- 
tice not  unusual  at  the  funeral  of  a 
celebrated  warrior.  u  This  enlight- 
ened and  never-vanquished  Hajib" — 
says  Al-Makkari,  with  whom  Al- 
niansur  is  a  favourite  hero — "  used 
continually  to  ask  God  to  permit  him 
to  die  in  his  service  and  in  war 


against  the  infidels,  and  thus  his  de- 
sire was  granted;  ....  and 
after  his  death,  the  Mohammedan 
empire  in  Andalus  began  to  show 
visible  signs  of  decay." 

Al-mansur  had  a  worthy  successor 
in  his  son  Abdul-malek,  who  at  once 
•received  the  appointment  of  Hajib 
from  the  passive  Khalif : — but  on  his 
death  in  1008,  the  post  was  assumed 
by  his  brother  Abdurrahman,  popu- 
larly known  as  Shanjul,  a  Berber 
word  signifying  madman — a  surname 
which  he  had  earned  by  his  habits  of 
low  vice  and  intemperance.  Scarcely 
had  he  entered  upon  office,  when,  not 
contented  with  exercising  sovereign 
authority,  like  his  father  and  brother, 
under  an  appearance  of  delegation 
from  the  Khalif,  he  persuaded  or  com- 
pelled the  feeble  Hisham,  who  had 
no  male  issue,  to  appoint  him  Wali- 
al-ahd,  or  heir-presumptive — the  deed 
of  nomination  is  given  at  length  by 
Al-Makkari,  and  is  a  curious  speci- 
men of  a  state-paper.  But  this  trans- 
fer was  viewed  with  deep  indignation 
by  the  people  of  Cordova,  who  were 
warmly  attached  to  the  line  of  their 
ancient  princes  ;  and  their  discontent 
being  fomented  by  the  members  of 
the  Umeyyan  family,  they  rose  in 
furious  revolt  during  the  absence  of 
the  Hajib  on  the  Galician  frontiers, 
deposed  Hisham,  and  raised  to  the 
throne  Mohammed- Al-muhdi,  a  great- 
grandson  of  Abdurrahman  III.  Ab- 
durrahman, returning  in  haste  to  quell 
the  insurrection,  found  himself  deserted 
by  his  army,  and  was  put  to  death 
with  most  of  his  family  and  principal 
adherents ;  and  the  power  of  the 
Amirites  vanished  in  a  day  like  the 
remembrance  of  a  dream.  But  the 
sceptre  which  had  thus  been  struck 
from  their  grasp,  found  no  other  hand 
strong  enough  to  seize  it ;  and  from 
the  first  deposition  of  Hisham  II.  in 
1009,  to  the  final  dissolution  of  the 
monarchy  on  the  abdication  of  Hisham 
III.  in  1031,  the  whole  of  Moslem 
Spain  presented  a  frightful  scene  of 


*  The  precise  locality  of  this  famous  battle  is  not  very  clearly  ascertained ;  but 
Conde  places  it  between  Soria  and  Medinaceli. 

f  The  battle  is  placed  by  the  Christian  writers  in  998  ;  but  the  death  of  Al- 
mansur,  which  both  Christians  and  Moslems  agree  in  stating  to  have  taken  place 
within  a  very  short  time,  is  said  by  the  latter  to  have  been  A.H.  392,  A.D.  1002. 
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anarchy  and  civil  war.  Besides  the 
imbecile  Hisham,  who  was  at  least 
once  released  and  restored  to  the 
throne,  and  was  personated  by  more 
than  one  pretender,  the  royal  title 
was  assumed,  within  twenty  years,  by 
not  fewer  than  six  princes  of  the  house 
of  Umeyyah,  and  by  three  of  a  rival 
race — a  branch  of  the  Edrisites  called 
Beni-Hammud,  who  endeavoured  in 
the  general  confusion  to  assert  their 
claims  as  descendants  of  the  Khalif 
Ali.  The  aid  of  the  Christians  was 
called  in  by  more  than  one  faction ; 
and  Cordova  was  stormed  and  sacked 
after  a  long  siege  in  1013,  by  the 
African  troops  who  followed  the  stan- 
dard of  Soliman  Ab-muhdi,  one  of  the 
Umeyyan  competitors.  The  palaces 
of  Az-zahra  and  Az-zahirah  were 
utterly  destroyed ;  the  remains  of 
Hakem's  library,  with  the  treasures 
amassed  by  former  sovereigns,  were 
either  plundered  or  dispersed;  nor 
did  the  ancient  capital  of  Andalus, 
no  more  the  seat  of  the  Khalifate,  ever 
recover  its  former  grandeur.  The 
provincial  walis,  many  of  whom  owed 
their  appointments  to  the  Hajibs  of 
the  house  of  Amir,  and  were  disaf- 
fected to  the  Beni-Umeyyah,  every 
where  threw  off  their  allegiance  and 
assumed  independence,  till  only  the 
districts  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
remained  attached  to  Cordova,  which 
was  still  considered  the  seat  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan empire.  The  last  Umeyyan 
prince  who  ruled  there  was  a  grand- 
son of  the  great  Abdurrahman,  named 
Hisham  Al-Mutadd ;  whom  the  in- 
habitants, after  expelling  the  troops 
of  the  Beni-Hammud  in  1027,  invited 
to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
"  He  was  a  mild  and  enlightened 
prince,  and  possessed  many  brilliant 
qualities ;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
the  volatile  and  degenerate  citizens 
of  Cordova  grew  discontented  with 
him,  and  he  was  deposed  by  the  army 
in  422,  (A.  D.  1031.)  He  left  the 
capital  and  retired  to  Lerida,  where 
he  died  in  428,  (A.  D.  1036.)  He 
was  the  last  member  of  that  illus- 
trious dynasty  which  had  ruled  over 
Andalus  and  a  great  portion  of  Africa 
for  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  years, 
counting  from  the  accession  of  Abdur- 
rahman I.,  surnamed  Ab-dakhel,  in 
138,  (A.  D.  756.)  There  is  no  God 
but  Gocl !  He  is  the  Almighty !  " 


-The  Arabs  of  Cordova.  [April, 

The  fall  of  the  Umeyyan  khali- 
fate  closes  the  first  of  the  two  bril- 
liant periods  which  illustrate  the 
Arab  history  of  Spain.  The  unin- 
terrupted hereditary  succession  for 
ten  generations,  and  the  long  average 
duration  of  the  reign  of  each  monarch, 
from  the  arrival  in  Spain  of  Abdur- 
rahman I.  in  756,  to  the  death  or  dis- 
appearance of  Hisham  II.  in  1009, 
are  without  a  parallel  in  any  other 
Moslem  dynasty,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Ottoman  line ;  and 
though,on  pursuing  the  comparison,  the 
Umeyyan  princes  cannot  vie  with  the 
last-named  race  in  extent  of  conquest 
and  splendour  of  martial  achievement, 
they  far  surpass  not  only  the  Otto- 
mans, but  almost  every  sovereign 
family  in  the  annals  of  Islam,  in  the 
cultivation  of  kingly  virtues  and  arts 
of  peace,  and  the  refinement  and  love 
of  literature,  which  they  introduced 
and  fostered  in  their  dominions.  Du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  their  rule,  the 
court  of  Cordova  was  the  most 
polished  and  enlightened  in  Europe  ; 
removed  equally  from  the  martial 
rudeness  of  those  of  the  Frank  mon- 
archs,  and  the  punctilious  attention 
to  forms  and  jealous  etiquette,  within 
which  the  Greek  emperors  studiously 
intrenched  themselves.  The  useful 
arts,  and  in  particular  the  science  of 
agriculture,  necessary  for  the  support 
of  a  dense  population,  were  cultivated 
to  an  extent  of  which  no  other  coun- 
try afforded  an  example;  and  the 
commerce  which  filled  the  ports  of 
Spain,  from  all  parts  of  Europe  and 
the  East,  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  industry  of  her  people.  In  how 
great  a  degree  the  personal  character 
of  the  Umeyyan  sovereigns  contribu- 
ted to  this  state  of  political  and  social 
prosperity,  is  best  proved  by  the  rapid 
disruption  and  fall  of  the  monarchy, 
when  it  passed  into  the  feeble  hands  of 
Hisham  II.,  and  by  the  history  of  the 
two  following  centuries  of  anarchy, 
civil  war,  and  foreign  domination. 
But  the  sun  of  Andalusian  glory, 
which  had  attained  its  meridian  splen- 
dour under  the  Khalifs  of  Cordova, 
once  more  emerged  before  the  close  of  its 
course  from  the  clouds  and  darkness 
which  surrounded  it ; — and  its  setting 
rays  shone,  with  concentrated  lustre, 
over  the  kingdom 
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A  FRAGMENT  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  AN  AMEKICAN  TBAVELLEfi* 


"A  capital  place  this  for  our  bi- 
vouac ! "  cried  I,  swinging  myself  off 
my  mule,  and  stretching  my  arms  and 
logs,  which  were  stiffened  by  a  long 
ride. 

It  was  a  fairish  place,  to  all 
appearances — a  snug  ravine,  well 
shaded  by  mahogany-trees,  the  ground 
covered  with  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  that  tropical  region,  a  little 
stream  bubbling  and  leaping  and 
(lashing  down  one  of  the  high  rocks 
that  flanked  the  holloAv,  and  rippling 
away  through  the  tall  fern  towards 
the  rear  of  the  spot  where  we  had 
halted,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards  from  which  the  ground  was 
low  and  shelving. 

"A  capital  place  this  for  our  bi- 
vouac ! " 

My  companion  nodded.  As  to 
our  lazy  Mexican  arrieros  and  ser- 
vants, they  said  nothing,  but  began 
making  arrangements  for  passing  the 
night.  Curse  the  fellows  !  If  they 
had  seen  us  preparing  to  lie  down  in 
a  swamp,  cheek  by  jowl  with  an 
alligator,  I  believe  they  would  not 
have  offered  a  word  of  remonstrance. 
Those  Mexican  half-breeds,  half 
Indian  half  Spaniard,  with  some- 
times a  dash  of  the  Negro,  are  them- 
selves so  little  pervious  to  the  dangers 
and  evils  of  their  soil  and  climate, 
that  they  never  seem  to  remember 
that  Yankee  flesh  and  blood  may  be 
rather  more  susceptible;  that  niguas* 
and  musquittoes,  and  vomito  prieto,  as 
they  call  their  infernal  fever,  are  no 
trifles  to  encounter;  without  mention- 
ing the  snakes,  and  scorpions,  and 
alligators,  and  other  creatures  of 
the  kind,  which  infest  their  strange, 
wild,  unnatural,  and  yet  beautiful 
country. 

I  had  come  to  Mexico  in  company 
with  Jonathan  Rowley,  a  youth  of 


Virginian  raising,  six  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  six  feet  two  in  his 
stockings,  with  the  limbs  of  a  Hercules 
and  shoulders  like  the  side  of  a  house. 
It  was  towards  the  close  of  1824  :  and 
the  recent  emancipation  of  Mexico 
from  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  its  self- 
formation  into  a  republic,  had  given 
it  a  new  and  strong  interest  to  us 
Americans.  We  had  been  told  much, 
too,  of  the  beauty  of  the  country — 
but  in  this  we  were  at  first  rather 
disappointed ;  and  we  reached  the 
capital  without  having  seen  any 
thing,  except  some  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Vera  Cruz,  that  could  jus- 
tify the  extravagant  encomiums  we 
had  heard  bestowed  in  the  States  upon 
the  splendid  scenery  of  Mexico.  We 
had  not,  however,  to  go  far  southward 
ironi  the  chief  city,  before  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country  altered,  and  became 
such  as  to  satisfy  our  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Forests  of  palms,  of 
oranges,  citrons,  and  bananas,  filled 
the  valleys :  the  marshes  and  low 
grounds  were  crowded  with  maho- 
gany-trees, and  with  immense  fern 
plants,  in  height  equal  to  trees.  All 
nature  was  on  a  gigantic  scale — 
the  mountains  of  an  enormous  height, 
the  face  of  the  country  seamed  and 
split  by  barrancas  or  ravines,  hun- 
dreds, ay,  thousands  of  feet  deep,  and 
filled  with  the  most  abundant  and 
varied  vegetation.  The  sky,  too,  was 
of  the  deep  glowing  blue  of  the 
tropics,  the  sort  of  blue  which  seems 
varnished  or  clouded  with  gold.  But 
this  ardent  climate  and  teeming  soil 
are  not  without  their  disadvantages. 
Vermin  and  reptiles  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  deadly  fever  of  these  latitudes, 
render  the  low  lands  uninhabitable 
for  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve. 
At  the  same  time  there  are  large 
districts  which  are  comparatively  free 


*  The  nigua  is  a  small  but  very  dangerous  insect  which  fixes  itself  in  the  feet, 
bores  holes  in  the  skin,  and  lays  its  eggs  there.  These,  if  not  extracted,  (which 
extraction  by  the  by  is  a  most  painful  operation,)  cause  first  an  intolerable 
itching,  and  subsequently  sores  and  ulcers  of  a  sufficiently  serious  nature  to  entail 
the  loss  of  the  feet. 
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from  these  plagues — perfect  gardens 
of  Eden,  of  such  extreme  beauty  that 
the  mere  act  of  living  und  breathing 
amongst  their  enchanting  scenes,  be- 
comes a  positive  and  real  enjoyment. 
The  heart  seems  to  leapwith  delight, 
;vnd  the  soul  to  be  elevated,  by  the 
contemplation  of  those  regions  of 
fairy-like  magnificence. 

The  most  celebrated  among  these 
favoured  provinces  is  the  valley  of 
Oaxaca,  in  which  two  mountainous 
districts,  the  Mistecca  and  Tzapoteca, 
bear  off  the  palm  of  beauty.  It  was 
through  this  immense  valley,  nearly 
three  hundred  leagues  in  length,  and 
surrounded  by  the  highest  mountains 
in  Mexico,  that  we  were  now  jour- 
neying. The  kind  attention  of  our 
charge-d'affaires  at  the  Mexican  ca- 
pital, had  procured  us  every  possible 
facility  in  travelling  through  a  coun- 
try, of  which  the  soil  was  at  that  time 
rarely  trodden  by  any  but  native 
feet.  We  had  numerous  letters  to  the 
alcaldes  and  authorities  of  the  towns 
and  villages  which  are  sparingly 
sprinkled  over  the  southern  provinces 
of  Mexico ;  we  were  to  have  escorts 
when  necessary ;  every  assistance, 
protection,  and  facility,  were  to  be 
afforded  us.  But  as  neither  the  autho- 
rities nor  his  excellency,  Uncle  Sam's 
envoy,  could  make  inns  and  houses 
where  none  existed,  it  followed  that 
we  were  often  obliged  to  sleep  a  la 
belle  etoile,  with  the  sky  for  a  cover- 
ing. And  a  right  splendid  roof  it 
was  to  our  bedchamber,  that  tropical 
sky,  with  its  constellations,  all  new 
to  us  northerns,  and  every  star  mag- 
nified by  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere 
to  an  incredible  size.  Mars  and 
Saturn,  Venus  and  Jupiter,  had  all 
disappeared ;  the  great  and  little 
Bear  were  still  to  be  seen;  in  the 
far  distance  the  ship  Argo  and  the 
glowing  Centaur;  and,  beautiful  above 
all,  the  glorious  sign  of  Christianity, 
the  colossal  Southern  Cross,  in  all  its 
brightness  and  sublimity,  glittering 
in  silvery  magnificence  out  of  its  set- 
ting of  dark  blue  crystal. 

We  were  travelling  with  a  state 
and  a  degree  of  luxury  that  would 
have  excited  the  contempt  of  our 
backwoodsmen;  but  in  a  strange 
country  we  thought  it  best  to  do 
as  the  natives  did ;  and  accordingly, 
instead  of  mounting  our  horses  and 


setting  forth  alone,  with  our  rifles 
slung  on  our  shoulders,  and  a  few 
handfuls  of  .parched  corn  and,  dried 
flesh  in  our  hunting  pouches,  we  jour- 
neyed Mexican  fashion,  with  a  whole 
string  of  mules,  a  topith  or  guide,  a 
couple  of  arrieros  or  muleteers,  a 
cook,  and  one  or  two  other  attendants. 
While  the  latter  were  slinging  our 
hammocks  to  the  lowermost  branches 
of  a  tree — for  in  that  part  of  Mexico 
it  is  not  very  safe  to  sleep  upon  the 
ground,  on  account  of  the  snakes  and 
vermin — our  cocinero  lit  a  fire  against 
the  rock,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
an  iguana  which  we  had  shot  that  day 
was  spitted  and  roasting  before  it.  It 
looked  strange  to  see  this  hideous 
creature,  in  shape  between  a  lizard 
and  a  dragon,  twisting  and  turning 
in  the  light  of  the  fire ;  and  its  dis- 
gusting appearance  might  have  taken 
away  some  people's  appetites ;  but  we 
knew  by  experience  that  there  is  no 
better  eating  than  a  roasted  iguana. 
We  made  a  hearty  meal  off  this  one, 
concluding  it  with  a  pull  at  the  rum 
flask,  and  then  clambered  into  our 
hammocks;  the  Mexicans  stretched 
themselves  on  the  ground  with  their 
heads  upon  the  saddles  of  the  mules, 
and  both  masters  and  men  were  soon 
asleep. 

It  was  somewhere  about  midnight 
when  I  was  awakened  by  an  inde- 
scribable sensation  of  oppression  from 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The 
air  seemed  to  be  no  longer  air,  but 
some  poisonous  exhalation  that  had 
suddenly  arisen  and  enveloped  us. 
From  the  rear  of  the  ravine  in  which 
we  lay,  billows  of  dark  mephitic  mist 
were  rolling  forward,  surrounding  us 
with  their  baleful  influence.  It  was 
the  vomito  prieto,  the  fever  itself, 
embodied  in  the  shape  of  a  fog.  At 
the  same  moment,  and  while  I  was 
gasping  for  breath,  a  sort  of  cloud 
seemed  to  settle  upon  me,  and  a 
thousand  stings,  like  redhot  needles, 
were  run  into  my  hands,  face,  neck — 
into  every  part  of  my  limbs  and  body 
that  was  not  triply  guarded  by  clothing. 
I  instinctively  stretched  forth  my 
hands  and  closed  them,  clutching  by 
the  action  hundreds  of  enormous  mus- 
quittoes,  whose  droning,  singing  noise 
now  almost  deafened  me.  The  ai 
was  literally  filled  by  a  dense  swarm 
of  these  insects ;  aiicl  the  agony  caused 
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by  their  repeated  and  venomous 
stings  was  indescribable.  It  was  a 
perfect  plague  of  Egypt. 

Rowley,  whose  hammock  was 
slung  some  ten  yards  from  mine,  soon 
gave  tongue :  I  heard  him  kicking 
and  plunging,  spluttering  and  swear- 
ing, with  a  vigour  and  energy  that 
would  have  been  ludicrous  under  any 
other  circumstances ;  but  matters  were 
just  then  too  serious  for  a  laugh. 
With  the  torture,  for  such  it  was,  of 
the  musquitto  bites,  and  the  effect 
of  the  insidious  and  poisonous  vapours 
that  were  each  moment  thickening 
around  me,  I  was  already  in  a  high 
.state  of  fever,  alternately  glowing 
with  heat  and  shivering  with  cold, 
my  tongue  parched,  my  eyelids  throb- 
bing, my  brain  seemingly  on  tire. 

There  was  a  heavy  thump  upon  the 
ground.  It  was  Rowley  jumping 
out  of  his  hammock.  "  Damnation !" 
roared  he,  "  Where  are  we  ?  On  the 

earth,  or  under  the  earth? We 

must  be — we  are — in  their  Mexi- 
can purgatory.  We  are,  or  there's 
no  snakes  in  Virginny.  Efallo,  ar- 
rieros !  Pablo !  Matteo  !  " 

At  that  moment  a  scream — but  a 
scream  of  such  terror  and  anguish  as 
I  never  heard  before  or  since — a 
scream  as  of  women  in  their  hour  of 
agony  and  extreme  peril,  sounded 
within  a  few  paces  of  us.  I  sprang 
out  of  my  hammock ;  and  as  I  did  so, 
two  white  and  graceful  female  figures 
darted  or  rather  flew  by  me,  shriek- 
ing— and  oh !  in  what  heart-rending- 
tones — for  "  Socorro !  Socorro !  Por 
Dios !  Help  !  Help  !  "  Close  upon 
the  heels  of  the  fugitives,  bounding 
and  leaping  along  with  enormous 
strides  and  springs,  came  three  or 
four  dark  objects  which  resembled 
nothing  earthly.  The  human  form  they 
certainly  possessed;  but  so  hideous  and 
horrible,  so  unnatural  and  spectre- 
like  was  their  aspect,  that  their  sudden 
encounter  in  that  gloomy  ravine,  and 
in  the  almost  darkness  that  surround- 
ed us,  might  well  have  shaken  the 
strongest  nerves.  We  stood  for  a 
second,  Rowley  and  myself,  para- 
lysed with  astonishment  at  these 
strange  appearances;  but  another 
piercing  scream  restored  to  us  our  pre- 
sence of  mind.  One  of  the  women 
had  either  tripped  or  fallen  from  fa- 
tigue, and  she  lay  a  white  heap,  upon 
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the  ground.  The  drapery  of  the  other 
was  in  the  clutch  of  one  of  the  spectres, 
or  devils,  or  whatever  they  were, 
when  Rowley,  with  a  cry  of  horror, 
rushed  forward  and  struck  a  furious 
blow  at  the  monster  with  his 
machetto.  At  the  same  time,  and 
almost  witho'ut  knowing  how,  I  found 
myself  engaged  with  another  of  the 
creatures.  But  the  contest  was  no 
equal  one.  In  vain  did  we  stab  and 
strike  with  our  machettos;  our  an- 
tagonists were  covered  and  defended 
with  a  hard  bristly  hide,  which  our 
knives,  although  keen  andpointed,  had 
great  difficulty  in  penetrating;  and  on 
the  other  hand  we  found  ourselves 
clutched  in  long  sinewy  arms,  ter- 
minating in  hands  and  fingers,  of 
which  the  nails  were  as  sharp  and 
strong  as  an  eagle's  talons.  I  fe/t 
these  horrible  claws  strike  into  my 
shoulders  as  the  creature  seized  me, 
and,  drawing  me  towards  him,  pressed 
me  as  in  the  hug  of  a  bear ;  while 
his  hideous  half  man  half  brute  visage 
was  grinning  and  snarling  at  me, 
and  his  long  keen  white  teeth  were 
snapping  and  gnashing  within  six 
inches  of  my  face. 

"  God  of  heaven !  This  is  horrible  ! 
Rowley  !  Help  me  !  " 

But  Rowley,  in  spite  of  his  gigantic 
strength,  was  powerless  as  an  infant 
in  the  grasp  of  these  terrible  opponents. 
He  was  within  a  few  paces  of  me, 
struggling  with  two  of  them,  and 
making  superhuman  efforts  to*  regain 
possession  of  his  knife,  which  had 
dropped  or  been  wrenched  from  his 
hand.  And  all  this  time,  where  were 
our  arrieros?  Were  they  attacked 
likewise  ?  Why  didn't  they  come  and 

help  us  ?  All  this  time  ! pshaw  ! 

it  was  no  time :  it  all  passed  in  the 
space  of  a  few  seconds,  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  few  yards,  and  in  the 
feeble  glimmering  light  of  the  stars, 
and  of  the  smouldering  embers  of  our 
fire,  which  was  at  some  distance  from 
us. 

"  Ha !  That  has  told !  "  A  stab, 
dealt  with  all  the  energy  of  despair, 
had  entered  my  antagonist's  side. 
But  I  was  like  to  pay  dearly  for  it. 
Uttering  a  deafening  yell  of  pain  and 
fury,  the  monster  clasped  me  closer  to 
his  foul  and  loathsome  body ;  his  sharp 
claws,  dug  deeper  into  my  back,  seem- 
ed to  tear  up  my  flesh :  the  agony  was 
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insupportable— my  eyes  began  to  swim , 
and  my  senses  to  leave  me.  Just 
then — Crack !  crack !  Two — four—  a 
dozen  musket  and  pistol  shots,  follow- 
ed by  such  a  chorus  of  yellings  and 
howlings  and  unearthly  laughter ! 
The  creature  that  held  me  seemed 
startled — relaxed  his  grasp  slightly. 
At  that  moment  a  dark  arm  was 
passed  before  my  face,  there  was  a 
blinding  flash,  a  yell,  and  I  fell  to  the 
ground  released  from  the  clutch  of  my 
opponent.  I  remember  nothing  more. 
Overcome  by  pain,  fatigue,  terror, 
and  the  noxious  vapours  of  that  vile 
ravine,  my  senses  abandoned  me,  and 
I  swooned  away. 

When  consciousness  returned,  I 
found  myself  lying  upon  some  blankets, 
under  a  sort  of  arbour  of  foliage  and 
flowers.  It  was  broad  day  ;  the  sun 
shone  brightly,  the  blossoms  smelled 
sweet,  the  gay-plumaged  humming- 
birds were  darting  and  shooting  about 
in  the  sunbeams  like  so  many  animated 
fragments  of  a  prism.  A  Mexican  In- 
dian, standing  beside  my  couch,  and 
whose  face  was  unknown  to  me,  held 
out  a  cocoa-nutshell  containing  some 
liquid,  which  I  eagerly  seized,  and 
drank  oif  the  contents.  The  draught  (it 
was  a  mixture  of  citron  juice  and  water) 
revived  me  greatly ;  and  raising  my- 
self on  my  elbow,  although  with  much 
pain  and  difficulty,  I  looked  around, 
and  beheld  a  scene  of  bustle  and  life 
which  to  me  was  quite  unintelligible. 
Upon  the  shelving  hillside  on  which 
I  was  lying,  a  sort  of  encampment 
was  established.  A  number  of  mules 
and  horses  were  wandering  about 
at  liberty,  or  fastened  to  trees  and 
bushes,  and  eating  the  forage  that  had 
been  collected  and  laid  before  them. 
Some  were  provided  with  handsome 
and  commodious  saddles,  while  others 
had  pack-saddles,  intended  apparently 
for  the  conveyance  of  numerous  sacks, 
cases,  and  wallets,  that  were  scattered 
about  on  the  ground.  Several  mus- 
kets and  rifles  were  leaning  here  and 
there  against  the  trees ;  and  a  dozen 
or  fifteen  men  were  occupied  in  vari- 
ous ways — some  filling  up  saddle-bags 
or  fastening  luggage  on  the  mules, 
others  lying  on  the  ground  smoking, 
one  party  surrounding  a  fire  at  which 
cooking  was  going  on.  At  a  short 
distance  from  my  bed  was  another 
similarly  composed  couch,  occupied  by 
a  man  muffled  up  in  blankets,  and 
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having  his  back  turned  towards  me, 
so  that  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a  view 
of  his  features. 

"  What  is  all  this  ?  Where  am  I  ? 
Where  is  Kowley — our  guide — where 
are  they  all?" 

"  Non  entiendo"  answered  my 
brown-visaged  Ganymede,  shaking 
his  head,  and  with  a  good-humoured 
smile. 

u  Adonde  estamos  ?  " 

"  In  el  nolle  de  Chihuatan,  in  el  gran 
voile  de  Oaxaca  y  Guatimala  ;  diez 
leguas  de  Tarifa.  In  the  valley  of 
Chihuatan  ;  ten  leagues  from  Ta- 
rifa." 

The  figure  lying  on  the  bed  near 
me  now  made  a  movement,  and 
turned  round.  What  could  it  be? 
Its  face  was  like  a  lump  of  raw  flesh 
streaked  and  stained  with  blood.  No 
features  were  distinguishable. 

"  Who  are  you ?  What  are  you? " 
cried  I. 

"  Rowley,"  it  answered:  "Rowley 
I  was,  at  least,  if  those  devils  haven't 
changed  me." 

"  Then  changed  you  they  have," 
cried  I,  with  a  wild  laugh.  "  Good 
God  !  have  they  scalped  him  alive,  or 
what  ?  That  is  not  Rowley." 

The  Mexican,  who  had  gone  to 
give  some  drink  to  the  creature  claim- 
ing to  be  Rowley,  now  opened  a  valise 
that  lay  on  the  ground  a  short  dis- 
tance off,  and  took  out  a  small  look- 
ing-glass, which  he  brought  and  held 
before  my  face.  It  was  then  only 
that  I  began  to  call  to  mind  all  that 
had  occurred,  and  understood  how  it 
was  that  the  mask  of  human  flesh 
lying  near  me  might  indeed  be  Row- 
ley. He  was,  if  any  thing,  less  alter- 
ed than  myself.  My  eyes  were  almost 
closed ;  my  lips,  nose,  and  whole  face 
swollen  to  an  immense  size,  and  per- 
fectly unrecognisable.  I  involuntarily 
recoiled  in  dismay  and  disgust  at  my 
own  appearance.  The  horrible  night 
passed  in  the  ravine,  the  foul  and  suf- 
focating vapours,  the  furious  attack  of 
the  musquittoes — the  bites  of  which, 
and  the  consequent  fever  and  inflam- 
mation, had  thus  disfigured  us — all 
recurred  to  our  memory.  But  the 
women,  the  fight  with  the  monsters — 
beasts — Indians — whatevertheywere, 
that  Avas  still  incomprehensible.  It 
was  no  dream  :  my  back  and  shoulders 
were  still  smarting  from  the  wounds 
that  had  been  inflicted  on  them  by  the 
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claws  of  those  creatures,  and  I  now 
felt  that  various  parts  of  my  limbs  and 
body  were  swathed  in  wet  bandages.  I 
was  mustering  my  Spanish  to  ask  the 
Mexican  who  still  stood  by  me  for  an 
explanation  of  all  this,  when  I  sud- 
denly became  aware  of  a  great  bustle 
in  the  encampment,  and  saw  every 
body  crowding  to  meet  a  number  of 
persons  who  just  then  emerged  from 
the  high  fern,  and  amongst  whom  I 
recognized  our  arrieros  and  servants. 
The  new-comers  were  grouped  around 
something  which  they  seemed  to  be 
dragging  along  the  ground  ;  several 
women — for  the  most  part  young 
and  graceful  creatures,  their  slender 
supple  forms  muffled  in  the  flowing 
picturesque  reboxos  and  frazadas — 
preceded  the  party,  looking  back  occa- 
sionally with  an  expression  of  mingled 
horror  and  triumph  ;  all  with  rosaries 
in  their  hands,  the  beads  of  which  ran 
rapidly  through  their  fingers,  while 
they  occasionally  kissed  the  cross,  or 
made  the  sign  on  their  breasts  or  in 
the  air. 

"  Un  Zambo  muerto  !  Un  Zambo 
muerto ! "  shouted  they  as  they  drew 
near. 

"  Han  matado  un  Zambo  I  They 
have  killed  a  Zambo !  "  repeated  my 
attendant  in  a  tone  of  exultation. 

The  party  came  close  up  to  where 
Rowley  and  I  were  lying  ;  the  women 
stood  aside,  jumping  and  laughing, 
and  crossing  themselves,  and  crying 
out  u  Un  Zambo  I  Un  Zambo  muerto! " 
the  group  opened,  and  we  saw,  lying 
dead  upon  the  ground,  one  of  our  hor- 
rible antagonists  of  the  preceding 
night. 

"  Good  God,  what  is  that?  "  cried 
Rowley  and  I,  with  one  breath.  "  Un 
demonio !  a  devil !  " 

"  Perdonen  vos,  Senores  —  Un 
Zambo  mono — muy  terribles  los  Zam- 
bos.  Terrible  monkeys  these  Zam- 
bos." 

"  Monkeys !  "  cried  I. 

"  Monkeys  !  "  repeated  poor  Row- 
ley, raising  himself  up  into  a  sit- 
ting posture  by  the  help  of  his 
hands.  "  Monkeys — apes — by  Jove  ! 
We've  been  fighting  with  monkeys, 
and  it's  they  who  have  mauled  us  in 
this  way.  Well,  Jonathan  Rowley, 
think  of  your  coming  from  old  Vir- 
ginny  to  Mexico  to  be  whipped  by  a 
monkey.  It's  gone  goose  with  your 
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character.  You  can  never  show  your 
face  in  the  States  again.  Whipped 
by  an  ape  ! — an  ape,  with  a  tail  and  a 

hairy O  Lord  !  Whipped  by  a 

monkey ! " 

And  the  ludicrousness  of  the  notion 
overcoming  his  mortification,  and  the 
pain  of  his  wounds  and  bites,  he  sank 
back  upon  the  bed  of  blankets  and 
banana  leaves,  laughing  as  well  as  his 
swollen  face  and  sausage-looking  lips 
would  allow  him. 

It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to 
persuade  myself,  that  the  carcass  lying 
before  me  had  never  been  inhabited 
by  a  human  soul.  It  was  humiliating 
to  behold  the  close  affinity  between 
this  huge  ape  and  our  own  species. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  tail,  I  could 
have  fancied  I  saw  the  dead  body  of 
some  prairie  hunter  dressed  in  skins. 
It  was  exactly  like  a  powerful,  well- 
grown  man ;  and  even  the  expression 
of  the  face  had  more  of  bad  human 
passions  than  of  animal  instinct.  The 
feet  and  thighs  were  those  of  a  mus- 
cular man  :  the  legs  rather  too  curved 
and  calfless,  though  I  have  seen  Ne- 
groes who  had  scarcely  better  ones  ; 
the  tendons  of  the  hands  stood  out 
like  whipcords ;  the  nails  were  as  long 
as  a  tiger's  claws.  No  wonder  that 
we  had  been  overmatched  in  our 
struggle  with  the  brutes.  No  man 
could  have  withstood  them.  The 
arms  of  this  one  were  like  packets  of 
cordage,  all  muscle,  nerve,  and  sinew ; 
and  the  hands  were  clasped  together 
with  such  force,  that  the  efforts  of 
eight  or  ten  Mexicans  and  Indians 
were  insufficient  to  disunite  them. 

Whatever  remained  to  be  cleared 
up  in  our  night's  adventures  was  now 
soon  explained.  Our  guide,  through 
ignorance  or  thoughtlessness,  had 
allowed  us  to  take  up  our  bivouac 
within  a  very  unsafe  distance  of  one 
of  the  most  pestiferous  swamps  in  the 
whole  province.  Shortly  after  we  had 
fallen  asleep,  aparty  of  Mexican  travel- 
lers had  arrived,  and  established  them- 
selves within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  us, 
but  on  a  rising  ground,  where  they 
avoided  the  mephitic  vapours  and  the 
musquittoes  which  had  so  tortured 
Rowley  and  myself.  In  the  night  two 
of  the  women,  having  ventured  a  short 
distance  from  the  encampment,  were 
surprised  by  the  zambos,  or  huge  man- 
apes,  common  in  some  parts  of  South- 
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ern  Mexico  ;  and  finding  themselves 
cut  off  from  their  friends,  had  fled 
they  knew  not  whither,  fortunately  for 
them  taking  the  direction  of  our 
bivouac.  Their  screams,  our  shouts, 
and  the  yellings  and  diabolical  laugh- 
ter of  the  zambos,  had  brought  the 
Mexicans  to  our  assistance.  The 
monkeys  showed  no  fight  after  the  first 
volley ;  several  of  them  must  have 
been  wounded,  but  only  the  one  now 
lying  before  us  had  remained  upon  the 
field. 

The  Mexicans  we  had  fallen  amongst 
were  from  the  Tzapoteca,  principally 
cochineal  gatherers,  and  kinder-heart- 
ed people  there  could  not  well  be. 
They  seemed  to  think  they  never 
could  do  enough  for  us  ;  the  women 
especially,  and  more  particularly  the 
two  whom  we  had  endeavoured  to 
rescue  from  the  power  of  the  apes. 
These  latter  certainly  had  cause  to  be 
grateful.  It  made  us  shudder  to  think 
of  their  fate  had  they  not  met  with  us. 
It  was  the  delay  caused  by  our  attack- 
ing the  brutes  that  had  given  the 
Mexicans  time  to  come  up. 

Every  attention  was  shown  to  us. 
We  were  fanned  with  palm  leaves, 
refreshed  with  cooling  drinks,  our 
wounds  carefully  dressed  and  ban- 
daged, our  heated,  irritated,  musquitto- 
bitten  limbs  and  faces  washed  with 
balsam  and  the  juice  of  herbs  :  more 
tender  and  careful  nurses  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find.  We  soon  began 
to  feel  better,  and  were  able  to  sit  up 
and  look  about  us ;  carefully  avoiding, 
however,  to  look  at  each  other,  for  we 
could  not  get  reconciled  to  the  horrible 
appearance  of  our  swollen,  bloody,  and 
disgusting  features.  From  our  posi- 
tion on  the  rising  ground,  we  had  a 
full  view  over  the  frightful  swamp  at 
the  entrance  of  which  all  our  misfor- 
tunes had  happened.  There  it  lay, 
steaming  like  a  great  kettle  ;  endless 
mists  rising  from  it,  out  of  which 
appeared  here  and  there  the  crown  of 
some  mighty  tree  towering  above  the 
banks  of  vapour.  To  the  left,  cliffs 
and  crags  were  to  be  seen  which  had 
the  appearance  of  being  baseless,  and 
of  swimming  on  the  top  of  the  mist. 
The  vultures  and  carrion-birds  circled 
screaming  above  the  huge  caldron,  or 
perched  on  the  tops  of  the  tall  palms, 
which  looked  like  enormous  umbrellas, 
or  like  the  roofs  of  Chinese  summer- 
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houses.  Out  of  the  swamp  itself  pro- 
ceeded the  yellings,  snarlings,  and 
growlings  of  the  alligators,  bull-frogs, 
and  myriads  of  unclean  beasts  that  it 
harboured. 

The  air  was  unusually  sultry  and 
oppressive  :  from  time  to  time  the 
rolling  of  distant  thunder  was  audible. 
We  could  hear  the  Mexicans  consult- 
ing amongst  themselves  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  continuing  their  journey,  to 
which  our  suffering  state  seemed  to  be 
the  chief  obstacle.  From  what  we 
could  collect  of  their  discourse,  they 
were  unwilling  to  leave  us  in  this 
dangerous  district,  and  in  our  helpless 
condition,  with  a  guide  and  attendants 
who  were  either  untrustworthy  or  total- 
ly incompetent  to  lead  us  aright.  Yet 
there  seemed  to  be  some  pressing  ne- 
cessity for  continuing  the  march ;  and 
presently  some  of  the  older  Mexicans, 
who  appeared  to  have  the  direction  of 
the  caravan,  came  up  to  us  and  en- 
quired how  we  felt,  and  if  we  thought 
we  were  able  to  travel ;  adding,  that 
from  the  signs  on  the  earth  and  in  the 
air,  they  feared  a  storm,  and  that  the 
nearest  habitation  or  shelter  was  at 
many  leagues'  distance.  Thanks  to 
the  remedies  that  had  been  applied, 
our  sufferings  were  much  diminished. 
We  felt  weak  and  hungry;  and  telling 
the  Mexicans  we  should  be  ready  to 
proceed  in  half  an  hour,  we  desired 
our  servants  to  get  us  something  to 
eat.  But  our  new  friends  forestalled 
them,  and  brought  us  a  large  piece  of 
iguana,  with  roasted  bananas,  and 
cocoa-nutshell  cups  full  of  coffee,  to 
all  of  which  Rowley  and  I  applied 
ourselves  with  much  gusto.  Mean- 
while our  muleteers  and  the  Tzapote- 
cans  were  busy  packing  their  beasts 
and  making  ready  for  the  start. 

We  had  not  eaten  a  dozen  mouth  - 
fuls  when  we  saw  a  man  running 
down  the  hill  with  a  branch  in  each 
hand.  As  soon  as  he  appeared,  a 
number  of  the  Mexicans  left  their  oc- 
cupations and  hurried  to  meet  him. 

u  Siete  horas  /"  shouted  the  man. 
"  Seven  hours,  and  no  more  !" 

"  No  more  than  seven  hours!" 
echoed  the  Tzapotecans,  in  tones  of 
the  wildest  terror  and  alarm.  "  La 
Santissima  nos  guarde  !  It  will  take 
more  than  ten  to  reach  the  village." 

"What's  all  that  about? "said  I 
with  my  mouth  full,  to  Eowley. 
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,  "  Don't  know — some  of  their 
Indian  tricks,  I  suppose." 

"  Que  es  esto?"  asked  I  carelessly. 
"  What's  the  matter?" 

"  Que  es  esto!"  repeated  an  old 
Tzapotecan,  with  long  grey  hair  curl- 
ing from  under  his  sombrero,  and  a 
withered  but  finely  marked  counte- 
nance. u  Las  aguas !  El  ouracan! 
In  seven  hours  the  deluge  and  the 
hurricane ! " 

"  Vamos,  por  la  Santissima!  For 
the  blessed  Virgin's  sake  let  us  be 
gone ! "  cried  a  dozen  of  the  Mexicans, 
pushing  two  green  boughs  into  our 
very  faces. 

"  What  are  those  branches?" 

"  From  the  tempest-tree — the  pro- 
phet of  the  storm,"  was  the  reply. 

And  Tzapotecans  and  women, 
arrieros  and  servants,  ran  about  in 
the  utmost  terror  and  confusion,  with 
cries  of  "  Vamos,  pas"o  redoblado ! 
Off  with  us,  or  we  are  all  lost,  man 
and  beast,"  and  saddling,  packing, 
and  scrambling  on  their  mules.  And 
before  Rowley  and  I  knew  where  we 
were,  they  tore  us  away  from  our 
iguana  and  coffee,  an<J  hoisted  and 
pushed  us  into  our  saddles.  Such  a 
scene  of  bustle  and  desperate  hurry  I 
never  beheld.  The  place  where  the 
encampment  had  been  was  alive  with 
men  and  women,  horses  and  mules, 
shouting,  shrieking  and  talking, 
neighing  and  kicking;  but  with  all 
the  confusion  there  was  little  time 
lost,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes 
from  the  first  alarm  being  given,  we 
were  scampering  away  over  stock  and 
stone,  in  a  long,  wild,  irregular  sort 
of  train. 

The  rapidity  and  excitement  of  our 
ride  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of 
calming  our  various  sufferings,  or  of 
making  us  forget  them  ;  and  we  soon 
thought  no  more  of  the  fever,  or  of 
stings  or  musquitto  bites.  It  was  a 
ride  for  life  or  death,  and  our  horses 
stepped  out  as  if  they  knew  how  much 
depended  on  their  exertions. 

In  the  hurry  and  confusion  we  had 
been  mounted  on  horses  instead  of  on 
our  own  mules;  and  splendid  animals 
they  were.  I  doubt  if  our  Virginians 
could  beat  them,  and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal.  There  was  no  effort  or 
straining  in  their  movements ;  it  seem- 
ed mere  play  to  them  to  surmount 
the  numerous  difficulties  we  encoun- 
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tered  on  our  road.  Over  mountain 
and  valley,  swamp  and  barranca,  al- 
ways the  same  steady  surefootedness 
— crawling  like  cats  over  the  soft 
places,  gliding  like  snakes  up  the 
steep  rocky  ascents,  and  stretching 
out  with  prodigious  energy  when  the 
ground  Avas  .  favourable ;  yet  with 
such  easy  action  that  we  scarcely  felt 
the  motion.  We  should  have  sat  in 
the  roomy  Spanish  saddles  as  com- 
fortably as  in  arm-chairs,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  numerous  obstacles  in 
our  path,  which  was  strewed  with 
fallen  trees  and  masses  of  rock.  We 
were  obliged  to  be  perpetually  stoop- 
ing and  bowing  our  heads  to  avoid 
the  creeping  plants  that  swung  and 
twined  and  twisted  across  the  track, 
intermingled  often  with  huge  thorns 
as  long  as  a  man's  arm.  These  latter 
stuck  out  from  the  trees  on  which 
they  grew  like  so  many  brown 
bayonets;  and  a  man  who  had  run  up 
against  one  of  them,  would  have  been 
transfixed  by  it  as  surely  as  though 
it  had  been  of  steel.  We  pushed  on, 
however,  in  Indian  file,  following  the 
two  guides,  who  kept  at  the  head  of 
the  party,  and  making  our  way 
through  places  where  a  wild-cat  would 
have  difficulty  in  passing;  through 
thickets  of  mangroves,  mimosas,  and 
tall  fern,  and  cactuses  with  their 
thorny  leaves  full  twenty  feet  long; 
the  path  turning  and  winding  all  the 
while.  Now  and  then  a  momentary 
improvement  in  the  nature  x)f  the 
ground  enabled  us  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  whole  column  of  march.  We 
were  struck  by  its  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, the  guides  in  front  acting 
as  pioneers,  and  looking  out  on  all 
sides  as  cautiously  and  anxiously  as 
though  they  had  been  soldiers  ex- 
pecting an  ambuscade;  the  graceful 
forms  of  the  women  bowing  and 
bending  over  their  horses'  manes,  and 
often  leaving  fragments  of  their  man- 
tillas and  rebozas  on  the  branches  and 
thorns  of  the  labyrinth  through  which 
we  were  struggling.  But  it  was  no 
time  to  indulge  in  contemplation  of 
the  picturesque,  and  of  this  we  were 
constantly  made  aware  by  the  anxious 
vociferations  of  the  Mexicans.  "  Va- 
mos! Por  Dios,  vamos!"  cried  they, 
if  the  slightest  symptom  of  flagging 
became  visible  in  the  movements  of 
any  one  of  the  party;  and  at  the 
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words,  our  horses,  as  though  gifted 
with  understanding,  pushed  forward 
with  renewed  vigour  and  alacrity. 

On  we  went— up  hill  and  down,  in 
the  depths  of  the  valley  and  over  the 
soft  fetid  swamp.  That  valley  of 
Oaxaca  has  just  as  much  right  to  be 
called  a  valley  as  our  Alleghanies 
would  have  to  be  called  bottoms.  In 
the  States  we  should  call  it  a  chain  of 
mountains.  Out  of  it  rise  at  every 
step  hills  a  good  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  valley,  and  four 
or  five  thousand  above  that  of  the 
sea  ;  but  these  are  lost  sight  of,  and 
become  flat  ground  by  the  force  of 
comparison  ;  that  is,  when  compared 
with  the  gigantic  mountains  that  sur- 
round the  valley  on  all  sides  like  a 
frame.  And  what  a  splendid  frame 
they  do  compose,  those  colossal 
mountains,  in  their  rich  variety  of 
form  and  colouring!  here  shining 
out  like  molten  gold,  there  changing 
to  a  dark  bronze ;  covered  lower 
down  with  various  shades  of  green, 
and  with  the  crimson  and  purple,  and 
violet  and  bright  yellow,  and  azure 
and  dazzling  white,  of  the  millions  of 
paulinias  and  convolvoluses  and  other 
flowering  plants,  from  amongst  which 
rise  the  stately  palm-trees,  full  a 
hundred  feet  high,  their  majestic 
green  turbans  towering  like  sultans' 
heads  above  the  luxuriance  of  the 
surrounding  flower  and  vegetable 
world.  Then  the  mahogany- trees, 
the  chicozapotes,  and  again  in  the 
barrancas  the  candelabra-like  cac- 
tuses, and  higher  up  the  knotted 
and  majestic  live  oak.  An  incessant 
change  of  plants,  trees,  and  climate. 
We  had  been  five  hours  in  the  saddle, 
and  had  already  changed  our  climate 
three  times ;  passed  from  the  tempe- 
rate zone,  the  tierra  templada,  into 
the  torrid  heat  of  the  tierra  muy 
caliente.  It  was  in  the  latter  tempera- 
ture that  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
expiration  of  the  above-named  time, 
dripping  with  perspiration,  roasting 
and  stewing  in  the  heat.  We  were 
s  irrounded  by  a  new  world  of  plants 
and  animals.  The  borax  and  man- 
groves and  fern  were  here  as  lofty  as 
forest-trees,  whilst  the  trees  them- 
selves shot  up  like  church  steeples. 
In  the  thickets  around  us  were  num- 
bers of  black  tigers — we  saw  dozens 
of  those  cowardly  sneaking  beasts — 
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iguanas  full  three  feet  long,  squirrels 
double  the  size  of  any  we  had  ever 
seen,  and  panthers,  and  wild  pigs, 
and  jackals,  and  apes  and  monkeys 
of  every  tribe  and  description,  who 
threatened  and  grinned  and  chattered 
at  us  from  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
But  what  is  that  yonder  to  the  right, 
that  stands  out  so  white  against  the 
dark  blue  sky  and  the  bronze-colour- 
ed rocks  ?  A  town — Quidricovi,  d'ye 
call  it  ? 

We  had  now  ridden  a  good  five  or 
six  leagues,  and  begun  to  think  we 
had  escaped  the  aguas  or  deluge,  of 
which  the  prospect  had  so  terrified 
our  friends  the  Tzapotecans.  How- 
ley  calculated,  as  he  went  puffing  and 
grumbling  along,  that  it  wouldn't  do 
any  harm  to  let  our  beasts  draw 
breath  for  a  minute  or  two.  The 
scrambling  and  constant  change  of 
pace  rendered  necessary  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  road,  or  rather  track,  that 
we  followed,  was  certainly  dreadfully 
fatiguing  both  to  man  and  beast.  As 
for  conversation  it  was  out  of  the 
question.  We  had  plenty  to  do  to 
avoid  getting  our  necks  broken,  or  our 
teeth  knocked  out,  as  we  struggled 
along,  up  and  down  barrancas,  through 
marshes  and  thickets,  over  rocks  and 
fallen  trees,  and  through  mimosas 
and  bushes  laced  and  twined  together 
with  thorns  and  creeping  plants — all 
of  which  would  have  been  beautiful 
in  a  picture,  but  was  most  infernally 
unpoetical  in  reality. 

u  Vamos!  Por  la  Santissima  Madre, 
vamos!"  yelled  our  guides,  and  the 
cry  was  taken  up  by  the  Mexicans,  in 
a  shrill  wild  tone  that  jarred  strangely 
upon  our  ears,  and  made  the  horses 
start  and  strain  forward.  Hurra!  on 
we  go,  through  thorns  and  bushes, 
which  scratch  and  flog  us,  and  tear 
our  clothes  to  rags.  We  shall  be 
naked  if  this  lasts  long.  It  is  a  regu- 
lar race.  In  front  the  two  guides, 
stooping,  nodding,  bowing,  crouching 
down,  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the 
other,  like  a  couple  of  mandarins  or 
Indian  idols — behind  them  a  Tzapo- 
tecan  in  his  picturesque  capa,  then 
the  women,  then  more  Tzapotecans. 
There  is  little  thought  about  prece- 
dence or  ceremony;  and  Rowley  and  I, 
having  been  in  the  least  hurry  to 
start,  find  ourselves  bringing  up  the 
rear  of  the  whole  column. 
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"  Vamos!  Por  la  Santissima!  Las 
aguas,  las  aguas!"  is  again  yelled 
by  twenty  voices.  Hang  the  fools ! 
Caii't  they  be  quiet  with  their  eter- 
nal vamos  ?  We  can  have  barely  two 
leagues  more  to  go  to  reach  the  rancho, 
or  village,  they  were  talking  of,  and 
appearances  are  not  as  yet  very 
alarming.  It  is  getting  rather  thick 
to  be  sure ;  but  that's  nothing,  only 
the  exhalations  from  the  swamp,  for 
we  are  again  approaching  one  of  those 
cursed  swamps,  and  can  hear  the 
music  of  the  alligators  and  bullfrogs. 
There  they  are,  the  beauties;  a  couple 
of  them  are  taking  a  peep  at  us,  stick- 
ing their  elegant  heads  and  long  deli- 
cate snouts  out  of  the  slime  and  mud. 
The  neighbourhood  is  none  of  the 
best ;  but  luckily  the  path  is  firm  and 
good,  carefully  made,  evidently  by 
Indian  hands.  None  but  Indians 
could  live  and  labour  and  travel 
habitually,  in  such  a  pestilential  at- 
mosphere. Thank  God !  we  are  out 
of  it  at  last.  Again  on  firm  forest 
ground,  amidst  the  magnificent  mono- 
tony of  the  eternal  palms  and  maho- 
gany-trees. But — see  there! 

A  new  and  surpassingly  beautiful 
landscape  burst  suddenly  upon  our 
view,  seeming  to  dance  in  the  trans- 
parent atmosphere.  On  either  side 
mountains,  those  on  the  left  in  deep 
shadow,  those  on  the  right  standing 
forth  like  colossal  figures  of  light,  in  a 
beauty  and  splendour  that  seemed 
really  supernatural,  every  tree,  every 
branch  shining  in  its  own  vivid  and 
glorious  colouring.  There  lay  the 
valley  in  its  tropical  luxuriance  and 
beauty,  one  sheet  of  bloom  and  blos- 
som up  to  the  topmost  crown  of  the 
palm-trees,  that  shot  up,  some  of  them, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  and  a  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  high.  Thousands 
and  millions  of  convolvoluses,  pauli- 
iiias,  bignonias,  dendrobiums,  climb- 
ing from  the  fern  to  the  tree  trunks, 
from  the  trunks  to  the  branches  and 
summits  of  the  trees,  and  thence 
again  falling  gracefully  down,  and 
catching  and  clinging  to  the  man- 
groves and  blocks  of  granite.  It 
burst  upon  us  like  a  scene  of  enchant- 
ment, as  we  emerged  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  forest  into  the  dazzling 
light  and  colouring  of  that  glorious 
valley. 

"  Miserkorctia,  misericordia !  Audi 
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nos  peccadores!  Misericordia,  las 
aquas!'1''  suddenly  screamed  and  ex- 
claimed the  Mexicans  in  various  in- 
tonations of  terror  and  despair.  We 
looked  around  us.  What  can  be  the 
matter?  We  see  nothing.  Nothing, 
except  that  from  just  behind  those 
two  mountains,  which  project  like 
mighty  promontories  into  the  valley, 
a  cloud  is  beginning  to  rise.  "  What 
is  it?  What  is  wrong?"  A  dozen 
voices  answered  us — 

"  Por  la  Santa  Virgen,  for  the  holy 
Virgin's  sake,  on,  on !  No  hay  tiempo 
para  hablar.  We  have  still  two 
leagues  to  go,  and  in  one  hour  comes 
the  flood." 

And  they  recommenced  their  howl- 
ing, yelling  chorus  of  "Misericordia! 
Audi  nos  peccadores  /"  and  "Santissima 
Virgen,  and  Todos  santos  y  angeles ! " 

u  Are  the  fellows  mad?"  shouted 
Rowley,  "  What  if  the  water  does 
come?  It  won't  swallow  you.  A 
ducking  more  or  less  is  no  such  great 
matter.  You  are  not  made  of  sugar 
or  salt.  Many's  the  drenching  I've 
had  in  the  States,  and  none  the  worse 
for  it.  Yet  our  rains  are  no  child's 
play  neither." 

On  looking  round  us,  however,  we 
were  involuntarily  struck  with  the 
sudden  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  heavens.  The  usual  golden 
black  blue  colour  of  the  sky  was  gone, 
and  had  been  replaced  by  a  dull 
gloomy  grey.  The  quality  of  the  air 
appeared  also  to  have  changed ;  it 
was  neither  very  warm  nor  very  cold, 
but  it  had  lost  its  lightness  and  elas- 
ticity, and  seemed  to  oppress  and 
weigh  us  down.  Presently  we  saw 
the  dark  cloud  rise  gradually  from 
behind  the  hills,  completely  clearing 
their  summits,  and  then  sweeping 
along  until  it  hung  over  the  valley,  in 
form  and  appearance  like  some  mon- 
strous night-moth,  resting  the  tips  of 
its  enormous  wings  on  the  mountains 
on  either  side.  To  our  right  we  still 
saw  the  roofs  and  walls  of  Quidricovi, 
apparently  at  a  very  short  distance. 

"  Why  not  go  to  Quidricovi?" 
shouted  I  to  the  guides,  "  we  cannot 
be  far  off." 

"  More  than  five  leagues,"  answer- 
ed the  men,  shaking  their  heads  and 
looking  up  anxiously  at  the  huge 
moth,  which  was  still  creeping  and 
crawling  on,  each  moment  darker  and 
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more  threatening.  It  was  like  some 
frightful  monster,  or  the  fabled  Kra- 
ken,  working  itself  along  by  its  claws, 
which  were  struck  deep  into  the 
mountain-wall  on  either  side  of  its 
line  of  progress,  and  casting  its  hide- 
ons  shadow  over  hill  and  dale,  forest 
and  valley,  clothing  them  in  gloom 
and  darkness.  To  our  right  hand 
and  behind  us,  the  mountains  were 
still  of  a  glowing  golden  red,  lighted 
up  by  the  sun,  but  to  the  left  and  in 
our  front  all  was  black  and  dark. 
With  the  same  glance  we  beheld  the 
deepest  gloom  and  the  brightest  day, 
meeting  each  other  but  not  mingling. 
It  was  a  strange  and  ominous  sight. 

Ominous  enough ;  and  the  brute 
creation  seem  to  feel  it  so  as  well  as 
ourselves.  The  chattering  parrots, 
the  hopping,  gibbering,  quarrelsome 
apes,  all  the  birds  and  beasts,  scream 
and  cry  and  flutter  and  spring  about, 
as  though  seeking  a  refuge  from  some 
impending  danger.  Even  our  horses 
begin  to  tremble  and  groan — refuse  to 
go  on,  start  and  snort.  The  whole 
animal  world  is  in  commotion,  as  if 
seized  with  an  overwhelming  panic. 
The  forest  is  teeming  with  inhabi- 
tants. Whence  come  they,  all  these 
living  things?  On  every  side  is 
heard  the  howling  and  snarling  of 
beasts,  the  frightened  cries  and  chirp- 
ings of  birds.  The  vultures  and 
turkey-buzzards,  that  a  few  minutes 
before  were  circling  high  in  the  air, 
are  now  screaming  amidst  the  branches 
of  the  mahogany-trees  ;  every  crea- 
ture that  has  life  is  running,  scamper- 
ing, flying — apes  and  tigers,  birds  and 
creeping  things. 

"  Vamos,porlaSantissima!  On!  or 
we  are  all  lost." 

And  we  ride,  we  rush  along — nei- 
ther masses  of  rock,  nor  fallen  trees, 
nor  thorns  and  brambles,  check  our 
wild  career.  Over  every  thing  we  go, 
leaping,  scrambling,  plunging,  riding 
like  desperate  men,  flying  from  a  dan- 
ger of  which  the  nature  is  not  clearly 
defined,  but  which  we  feel  to  be  great 
and  imminent.  It  is  a  frightful  ter- 
ror-striking foe,  that  huge  night-moth, 
which  comes  ever  nearer,  growing 
each  moment  bigger  and  blacker. 
Looking  behind  us,  we  catch  one  last 
glimpse  of  the  red  and  bloodshot  sun, 
which  the  next  instant  disappears 
behind  the  edge  of  the  mighty  cloud. 


Still  we  push  on.  Hosts  of  tigers, 
and  monkeys  both  large  and  small, 
and  squirrels  and  jackals,  come  close 
up  to  us  as  if  seeking  shelter,  and  then 
finding  none,  retreat  howling  into  the 
forest.  There  is  not  a  breath  of  air 
stirring,  yet  all  nature — plants  and 
trees,  men  and  beasts — seem  to  quiver 
and  tremble  with  apprehension.  Our 
horses  pant  and  groan  as  they  bound 
along  with  dilated  nostrils  and  gla- 
ring eyes,  trembling  in  every  limb, 
sweating  at  every  pore,  half  wild  with 
terror  ;  giving  springs  and  leaps  that 
more  resemble  those  of  a  hunted 
tiger  than  of  a  horse. 

The  prayer  and  exclamations  of 
the  terrified  Mexicans,  continued 
without  intermission,  whispered  and 
shrieked  and  groaned  in  every  variety 
of  intonation.  The  earthy  hue  of 
intense  terror  was  upon  every  coun- 
tenance. For  some  moments  a  death- 
like stillness,  an  unnatural  calm, 
reigned  around  us  :  it  was  as  though 
the  elements  were  holding  in  their 
breath,  and  collecting  their  energies 
for  some  mighty  outbreak.  Then 
came  a  low  indistinct  moaning  sound, 
that  seemed  to  issue  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  The  warning  was  sig- 
nificant. 

"  Halt !  stop  !  "  shouted  we  to  the 
guides.  "  Stop!  and  let  us  seek  shel- 
ter from  the  storm." 

"  On  !  for  God's  sake,  on  !  or  we  are 
lost,"  was  the  reply. 

Thank  Heaven  !  the  path  is  getting 
wider — we  come  to  a  descent — they 
are  leading  us  out  of  the  forest.  If 
the  storm  had  come  on  while  we  were 
among  the  trees,  we  might  be  crushed 
to  death  by  the  falling  branches.  We 
are  close  to  a  barranca. 

"  Alerto!  Alerto!"  shrieked  the 
Mexicans.  u  Madre  de  Dios!  Dios! 
Dios!" 

And  well  might  they  call  to  God 
for  help  in  that  awful  moment.  The 
gigantic  night-moth  gaped  and  shot 
forth  tongues  of  fire — a  ghastly  white 
flame,  that  contrasted  strangely  and 
horribly  with  the  dense  black  cloud 
from  which  it  issued.  There  was  a 
peal  of  thunder  that  seemed  to  shake 
the  earth,  then  a  pause  during  which 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  panting  of 
our  horses  as  they  dashed  across  the 
barranca,  and  began  straining  up  the 
steep  side  of  a  knoll  or  hillock.  The 
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cloud  again  opened:  for  a  second 
every  thing  was  lighted  up.  Another 
thunder  clap,  and  then,  as  though  the 
gates  of  its  prison  had  been  suddenly 
burst  open,  the  tempest  came  forth  in 
its  might  and  fury,  breaking,  crushing, 
and  sweeping  away  all  that  opposed 
it.  The  trees  of  the  forest  staggered 
and  tottered  for  a  moment,  as  if  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  bear  up  against  the 
storm  ;  but  it  was  in  vain  :  the  next 
instant,  with  a  report  like  that  of  ten 
thousand  cannon,  whole  .  acres  of 
mighty  trees  were  snapped  off,  their 
branches  shivered,  their  roots  torn  up; 
it  was  no  longer  a  forest  but  a  chaos, 
an  ocean  of  boughs  and  tree-trunks, 
that  were  tossed  about  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  or  thrown  into  the  air  like 
straws.  The  atmosphere  was  dark- 
ened with  dust,  and  leaves,  and 
branches. 

u  God  be  merciful  to  us !  Rowley  ! 
where  are  ye? — No  answer.  What 
is  become  of  them  all  ?  " 

A  second  blast  more  furious  than 
the  first.  Can  the  mountains  resist 
it?  will  they  stand?  By  the  Al- 
mighty! they  do  not.  The  earth 
trembles ;  the  hillock,  on  the  leeside  of 
which  we  are,  rocks  and  shakes  ;  and 
the  air  grows  thick  and  suffocating — 
full  of  dust  and  saltpetre  and  sulphur. 
We  are  like  to  choke.  All  around  is 
dark  as  night.  We  can  see  nothing, 
hear  nothing  but  the  howling  of  the 
hurricane,  and  the  thunder  and  rattle 
of  falling  trees  and  shivered  branches. 

Suddenly  the  hurricane  ceases,  and 
all  is  hushed;  but  so  suddenly  that 
the  change  is  startling  and  unnatural. 
No  sound  is  audible  save  the  creaking 
and  moaning  of  the  trees  with  which 
the  ground  is  cumbered.  It  is  like  a 
sudden  pause  in  a  battle,  when  the 
roar  of  the  cannon  and  clang  of  char- 
ging squadrons  cease,  and  nought  is 
heard  but  the  groaning  of  the  wound- 
ed, the  agonized  sobs  and  gasps  of 
the  dying. 

The  report  of  a  pistol  is  heard; 
then  another,  a  third,  hundreds, 
thousands  of  them.  It  is  the  flood, 
las  agucis;  the  shots  are  drops  of  rain  ; 
but  such  drops  !  each  as  big  as  a  hen's 
egg.  They  strike  with  the  force  of 
enormous  hailstones — stunning  and 
blinding  us.  The  next  moment  there 
is  no  distinction  of  drops,  the  windows 
of  heaven  are  opened  ;  it  is  no  longer 
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rain  nor  flood,  but  a  sea,  a  cataract, 
a  Niagara.  The  hillock  on  which  I 
am  standing,  undermined  by  the 
waters,  gives  way  and  crumbles 
under  me  ;  in  ten  seconds'  time  I  find 
myself  in  the  barranca,  which  is  con- 
verted into  a  river,  off  my  horse, 
which  is  gone  I  know  not  whither. 
The  only  person  I  see  near  me  is 
Rowley,  also  dismounted  and  strug- 
gling against  the  stream,  which  is 
already  up  to  our  waists,  and  sweeps 
along  Avith  it  huge  branches  and  en- 
tire trees,  that  threaten  each  moment 
to  cany  us  away  with  them,  or  to 
crush  us  against  the  rocks.  We 
avoid  these  dangers,  God  knows  how, 
make  violent  efforts  to  stem  the 
torrent  and  gain  the  side  of  the 
barranca ;  although,  even  should  we 
succeed,  it  is  so  steep  that  we  can 
scarcely  hope  to  climb  it  without  as- 
sistance. And  whence  is  that  assis- 
tance to  come?  Of  the  Mexicans 
we  see  or  hear  nothing.  They  are 
doubtless  all  drowned  or  dashed  to 
pieces.  They  were  higher  up  on  the 
hillock  than  we  were,  must  conse- 
quently have  been  swept  down  with 
more  force,  and  were  probably  car- 
ried away  by  the  torrent.  Nor  can 
we  hope  for  a  better  fate.  Wearied 
by  our  ride,  weakened  by  the  fever 
and  sufferings  of  the  preceding  night, 
we  are  in  no  condition  to  strive  much 
longer  with  the  furious  elements. 
For  one  step  that  we  gain,  we  lose 
two.  The  waters  rise  ;  already  they 
are  nearly  up  to  our  armpits.  It  is 
in  vain  to  resist  any  longer.  Our  fate 
is  sealed. 

"  Rowley,  all  is  over — let  us  die 
like  men.  God  have  mercy  on  our 
souls ! " 

Rowley  was  a  few  paces  higher  up 
the  barranca.  He  made  me  no  an- 
swer, but  looked  at  me  with  a  calm, 
cold,  and  yet  somewhat  regretful 
smile  upon  his  countenance.  Then 
all  at  once  he  ceased  the  efforts  he 
was  making  to  resist  the  stream  and 
gain  the  bank,  folded  his  arms  on  his 
breast  and  gave  a  look  up  and  around 
him,  as  though  to  bid  farewell  to  the 
world  he  was  about  to  leave.  The 
current  was  sweeping  him  rapidly 
down  towards  me,  when  suddenly  a 
wild  hurra  burst  from  his  lips,  and  he 
recommenced  his  struggles  against 
the  waters,  striving  violently  to  re- 
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tarn  a  footing  on  the  slippery,  uneven 

bed  of  the  stream. 

"  Tenga!  Tenga!"  screamed  a 
dozen  voices,  that  seemed  to  proceed 
from  spirits  of  the  ah*;  and  at  the 
same  moment  something  whistled 
about  my  ears  and  struck  me  a  smart 
blow  across  the  face.  With  the  in- 
stinct of  a  drowning  man,  I  clutched 
the  lasso  that  had  been  thrown  to  me. 
Rowley  was  at  my  elbow  and  seized 
it  also.  It  was  immediately  drawn 
tight,  and  by  its  aid  we  gained  the 
bank,  and  began  ascending  the  side  of 
the  barranca,  composed  of  rugged, 
declivitous  rocks,  affording  but  scanty 
foot-hold.  God  grant  the  lasso  may 
prove  tough !  The  strain  on  it  is 
fearful.  Rowley  is  a  good  fifteen 
stone,  and  I  ain  no  feather;  and  in 
some  parts  of  our  perilous  ascent  the 
rocks  are  almost  as  perpendicular  and 
smooth  as  a  wall  of  masonry,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  cling  with  our  whole 
weight  to  the  lasso,  which  seems  to 
stretch,  and  crack,  and  grow  visibly 
thinner.  Nothing  but  a  strip  of 
twisted  cow-hide  between  us  and  a 
frightful  agonizing  death  on  the  sharp 
rocks  and  in  the  foaming  waters  be- 
low. But  the  lasso  holds  good,  and 
now  the  chief  peril  is  past :  we  get 
some  sort  of  footing — a  point  of  rock, 
or  a  tree-root  to  clutch  at.  Another 
strain  up  this  rugged  slope  of  granite, 
another  pull  at  the  lasso ;  a  leap,  a 
last  violent  effort,  and — Viva! — we 
are  seized  under  the  arms,  dragged 
up,  held  upon  our  feet  for  a  moment, 
and  then — we  sink  exhausted  to  the 
ground  in  the  midst  of  the  Tzapote- 
cans,  mules,  arrieros,  guides,  and 
women,  who  are  sheltered  from  the 
storm  in  a  sort  of  natural  cavern. 

At  the  moment  at  which  the  hillock 
had  given  way  undeivRowley  and  my- 
self, who  were  a  short  distance  in  rear 
of  the  party,  the  Mexicans  had  suc- 
ceeded in  attaining  firm  footing  on  a 
broad  rocky  ledge,  a  shelf  of  the  pre- 
cipice that  flanked  the  barranca. 
Upon  this  ledge,  which  gradually 
widened  into  a  platform,  they  found 
themselves  in  safety  under  some  pro- 
jecting crags  that  sheltered  them  com- 
pletely from  the  tempest.  Thence 
they  looked  down  upon  the  barranca, 
where  they  descried  Rowley  and  my- 
self struggling  for  our  lives  in  the 
roaring  torrent ;  and  thence,  by  kuot- 
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ting  several  lassos  together,  they 
were  able  to  give  us  the  opportune  aid 
which  had  rescued  us  from  our  des- 
perate situation.  But  whether  this 
aid  had  come  soon  enough  to  save  our 
lives  was  still  a  question,  or  at  least 
for  some  time  appeared  to  be  so.  The 
life  seemed  driven  out  of  our  bodies 
by  all  we  had  gone  through  :  we  were 
unable  to  move  a  finger,  and  lay  help- 
less and  motionless,  with  only  a  glim- 
mering indistinct  perception,  not 
amounting  to  consciousness,  of  what 
was  going  on  around  us.  Fatigue, 
the  fever,  the  immersion  in  cold  water 
when  reeking  with  perspiration,  the 
sufferings  of  all  kinds  we  had  endured 
in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  hours, 
had  completely  exhausted  and  broken 
us  down. 

The  storm  did  not  last  long  in  its 
violence,  but  swept  onwards,  leaving  a 
broad  track  of  desolation  behind  it. 
The  Mexicans  recommenced  their 
journey,  with  the  exception  of  four  or 
five  who  remained  with  us  and  our 
arrieros  and  servants.  The  village  to 
which  we  were  proceeding  was  not 
above  a  league  off;  but  even  that  short 
distance  Rowley  and  myself  were  in 
no  condition  to  accomplish.  The 
kind-hearted  Tzapotecans  made  us 
swallow  cordials,  stripped  off  our 
drenched  and  tattered  garments,  and 
wrapped  us  in  an  abundance  of  blan- 
kets. We  fell  into  a  deep  sleep, 
which  lasted  all  that  evening  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  and  so  much 
refreshed  us  that  about  an  hour  before 
daybreak  we  were  able  to  resume  our 
march — at  a  slow  pace,  it  is  true,  and 
suffering  grievously  in  every  part  of 
our  bruised  and  wounded  limbs  and 
bodies,  at  each  jolt  or  rough  motion  of 
the  mules  on  which  we  were  clinging, 
rather  than  sitting. 

Our  path  lay  over  hill  and  dale, 
perpetually  rising  and  falling.  We 
soon  got  out  of  the  district  or  zone 
that  had  been  swept  by  the  preced- 
ing day's  hurricane,  and  after  nearly 
an  hour's  ride,  we  paused  on  the 
crest  of  a  steep  descent,  at  the  foot 
of  which,  as  our  guides  informed  us, 
lay  the  land  of  promise,  the  long 
looked-for  rancho.  While  the  mule- 
teers were  seeing  to  the  girths  of  their 
beasts,  and  giving  the  due  equili- 
brium to  the  baggage,  before  com- 
mencing the  downward  march,  Row- 
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ley  and  I  sat  upon  our  mules,  wrap- 
ped in  large  Mexican  capos,  gazing 
at  the  morning-star  as  it  sank  down 
and  grew  gradually  paler  and  fainter. 
Suddenly  the  eastern  sky  began  to 
brighten,  and  a  brilliant  beam  appear- 
ed in  the  west,  a  point  of  light  no 
bigger  than  a  star — but  yet  not  a  star; 
it  was  of  a  far  rosier  hue.  The  next 
moment  a  second  sparkling  spot  ap- 
peared, near  to  the  first,  which  noAV 
swelled  out  into  a  sort  of  fiery  tongue, 
that  seemed  to  lick  round  the  silvery 
summit  of  the  snow-clad  mountain. 
As  we  gazed,  five — ten — twenty  hill 
tops  were  tinged  with  the  same  rose- 
coloured  glow;  in  another  moment 
they  became  like  fiery  banners  spread 
out  against  the  heavens,  while  spark- 
ling tongues  and  rays  of  golden  light 
flashed  and  flamed  round  them, 
springing  like  meteors  from  one  moun- 
tain summit  to  another,  lighting  them 
up  like  a  succession  of  beacons. 
Scarcely  five  minutes  had  elapsed 
since  the  distant  pinnacles  of  the 
mountains  had  appeared  to  us  as  huge 
phantom-like  figures  of  a  silvery 
white,  dimly  marked  out  upon  a  dark 
star-spangled  ground  ;  now  the  whole 
immense  chain  blazed  like  volcanoes 
covered  with  glowing  lava,  rising  out 
of  the  darkness  that  still  lingered  on 
their  flanks  and  bases,  visible  and 
wonderful  witnesses  to  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Him  who  said,  "  Let  there 
be  light,  and  there  was  light." 

Above,  all  was  broad  day,  flaming 
sunlight ;  below,  all  black  night. 
Here  and  there  streams  of  light  burst 
through  clefts  and  openings  in  the 
mountains,  and  then  ensued  an  extra- 
ordinary kind  of  conflict.  The 
shades  of  darkness  seemed  to  live  and 
move,  to  struggle  against  the  bright 
beams  that  fell  amongst  them  and 
broke  their  masses,  forcing  them  down 
the  wooded  heights,  tearing  them 
asunder  and  dispersing  them  like 
tissues  of  cobwebs ;  so  that  successive- 
ly, and  as  if  by  a  stroke  of  enchant- 
ment, there  appeared,  first  the  deep 
indigo  blue  of  the  tamarinds  and 
chicozapotes,  then  the  bright  green 
of  the  sugar-canes,  lower  down  the 
darker  green  of  the  nopal-trees,  lower 
still  the  white  and  green  and  gold  and 
bright  yellow  of  the  orange  and  citron 
groves,  and  lowest  of  all,  the  stately 
fan-palms,  and  date-palms,  and  bana- 
nas ;  all  glittering  with  millions 


of  dewdrops,  that  covered  them  lik>> 
a  gauze  veil  embroidered  with  dia- 
monds and  rubies.  And  still  in  the 
very  next  valley  all  was  utter  dark- 
ness. 

We  sat  silent  and  motionless,  gaz- 
ing at  this  scene  of  enchantment. 

Presently  the  sun  rose  higher,  and 
a  flood  of  light  illumined  the  whole 
valley,  which  lay  some  few  hundred 
feet  below  us — a  perfect  garden, 
such  as  no  northern  imagination 
could  picture  forth ;  a  garden  of  sugar- 
canes,  cotton,  and  nopal-trees,  inter- 
mixed with  thickets  of  pomegranate 
and  strawberry-trees,  and  groves  of 
orange,  fig,  and  lemon,  giants  of  their 
kind,  shooting  up  to  a  far  greater 
height  than  the  oak  attains  in  the 
States — every  tree -a  perfect  hothouse, 
a  pyramid  of  flowers,  covered  with 
bloom  and  blossom  to  its  topmost 
spray.  All  was  light,  and  freshness, 
and  beauty ;  every  object  seemed  to 
dance  and  rejoice  in  the  clear  elastic 
golden  atmosphere.  It  was  an  earthly 
paradise,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  its 
Creator,  and  at  first  we  could  discover 
no  sign  of  man  or  his  works.  Pre- 
sently, however,  we  discerned  the 
village  lying  almost  at  our  feet,  the 
small  stone  houses  overgrown  with 
flowers  and  embedded  in  trees ;  so  that 
scarcely  a  square  foot  of  roof  or 
wall  was  to  be  seen.  Even  the 
church  was  concealed  in  a  garland 
of  orange-trees,  and  had  lianas  and 
star-flowered  creepers  climbing  over 
and  dangling  from  it,  up  as  high 
as  the  slender  cross  that  surmounted 
its  square  white  tower.  As  we  gazed, 
the  first  sign  of  life  appeared  in  the 
village.  A  puff  of  blue  smoke  rose 
curling  and  spiral  from  a  chimney,  and 
the  matin  bell  rang  out  its  summons 
to  prayer.  Our  Mexicans  fell  on  their 
knees  and  crossed  themselves,  repeat- 
ing their  Ave-marias.  We  involun- 
tarily took  off  our  hats,  and  whispered 
a  thanksgiving  to  the  God  who  had 
been  with  us  in  the  hour  of  peril,  and 
was  now  so  visible  to  us  in  his  works. 

The  Mexicans  rose  from  their 
knees. 

"  Vamos!  Senores,"  said  one  of 
them,  laying  his  hand  on  the  bridle 
of  my  mule.  "  To  the  ranch  o,  to 
breakfast." 

We  rode  slowly  down  into  the 
valley. 
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WERE  the  question  proposed  to  us, 
What  is  the  most  extraordinary,  com- 
plete, and  effective  instance  of  skill, 
contrivance,  science,  and  power,  ever 
combined  by  man  ?  we  should  unhesi- 
tatingly answer,  an  English  liue-of- 
battle  ship.  Take  the  model  of  a  120 
gun  ship — large  as  it  may  be  for  a 
floating  body,  its  space  is  not  great. 
For  example,  it  is  not  half  the  ordi- 
nary size  of  a  nobleman's  mansion ; 
yet  that  ship  carries  a  thousand  men 
with  convenience,  and  lodges  them 
day  and  night,  with  sufficient  room 
for  the  necessary  distinctions  of  obe- 
dience and  command — has  separate 
apartments  for  the  admiral  and  the 
captain,  for  the  different  ranks  of  offi- 
cers, and  even  for  the  different  ranks 
of  seamen — separate  portions  below 
decks  for  the  sleeping  of  the  crew,  the 
dining  of  the  officers,  and  the  recepta- 
cle for  the  sick  and  wounded.  Those 
thousand  men  are  to  be  fed  three 
times  a-day,  and  provisions  for  four 
months  are  to  be  stowed.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  cannon,  some  of  them  of  the 
heaviest  metal,  are  to  be  carried ;  and 
room  is  to  be  found  for  all  the  weight 
of  shot  and  quantities  of  powder,  with 
other  missiles,  rockets,  and  signal  tires, 
necessary  for  service.  Besides  this, 
room  is  to  be  provided  for  the  stow- 
age of  fresh  rigging,  sails,  ropes, 
cables,  and  yards,  to  replace  those  lost 
by  accident,  battle,  or  wear  and  tear. 
Besides  this,  too,  there  is  to  be  a  pro- 
vision for  the  hospital.  So  far  for  the 
mere  necessaries  of  the  ship.  Then 
we  are  to  regard  the  science  ;  for  no- 
thing can  be  more  essential  than  the 
skill  and  the  instruments  of  the  navi- 
gator, as  nothing  can  be  more  fatal 
than  a  scientific  error,  a  false  calcula- 
tion, or  a  remission  of  vigilance.  We 
shall  do  no  more  than  allude  to  the 
habits  of  command  essential  to  keep  a 
thousand  of  these  rough  and  daring 
spirits  in  order,  and  that,  too,  an  order 
of  the  most  implicit,  steady,  and  active 
kind ;  nor  to  their  knowledge  of  tactics, 
and  conduct  in  battle.  The  true  de- 
finition of  the  line -of -battle  ship 


being,  a  floating  regiment  of  artillery 
in  a  barrack,  which,  at  the  beat  of  a 
drum,  may  be  turned  into  a  field  of 
battle,  or,  at  the  command  of  govern- 
ment, may  be  sent  flying  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  round  the  world.  We 
think  that  we  have  thus  established 
our  proposition.  If  not,  let  any  thing- 
else  be  shown  which  exhibits  the  same 
quantity  of  power  packed  within  the 
same  space  ;  and  that  power,  too,  in- 
creasing daily  by  new  contrivances  of 
stowage  and  building,  by  new  models 
of  guns,  and  new  inventions  in  ma- 
chinery. England  is  at  this  moment 
building  two  hundred  steam -ships, 
with  guns  of  a  calibre  to  which  all 
the  past  were  trifling,  with  room  for 
a  regiment  of  land  troops  besides  their 
crews,  and  with  the  known  power  of 
defying  wind  and  wave,  and  throwing 
an  army  in  full  equipment  for  the  field, 
within  a  few  days,  on  any  coast  of 
Europe. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  use  of  the 
navy,  as  a  great  branch  of  the  military 
power  of  England,  had  been  scarcely 
contemplated  until  the  last  century. 
Though  the  sea-coast  of  England,  the 
largest  of  any  European  state,  and 
the  national  habits  of  an  insular  coun- 
try, might  have  pointed  out  this  di- 
rection for  the  national  energies  from 
the  earliest  period,  yet  England  was 
a  kingdom  for  five  hundred  years  be- 
fore she  seems  to  have  thought  of  the 
use  of  ships  as  an  instrument  of  pub- 
lic power.  In  the  long  war  with 
France  during  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  the  ships  were  almost 
wholly  mercantile;  and,  when  employ- 
ed in  wars,  were  chiefly  employed  as 
transports  to  throw  our  troops  on  the 
French  soil.  It  was  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  that  true  birth  of  the  pro- 
gress of  England,  that  first  developed 
the  powers  of  an  armed  navy.  The 
Spanish  invasion  forced  the  country 
to  meet  the  Armada  by  means  like  its 
own ;  and  the  triumph,  though  won  by 
a  higher  agency,  and  due  to  the  winds 
and  waves,  or  rather  to  the  Supreme 
Providence  which  watched  over  the 
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land  of  Protestantism,  awoke  the 
nation  to  the  true  faculty  of  defence  ; 
and  from  that  period  alone  could 
the  burden  of  the  fine  national  song 
be  realized,  and  Britain  was  to  "rule 
the  main."  The  expeditions  against 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  the 
new  ardour  of  discovery  in  regions 
where  brilliant  fable  lent  its  aid  to 
rational  curiosity,  carried  on  the  pro- 
cess of  naval  power.  The  war  against 
Holland,  under  Charles  II.,  though 
disastrous  and  impolitic,  showed  at 
least  that  the  fleet  of  England  was 
the  true  arm  of  its  strength  ;  and  the 
humiliation  of  the  only  rival  of  her 
commerce  at  once  taught  her  where 
the  sinews  of  war  lay,  and  by  what 
means  the  foundations  of  naval  empire 
were  to  be  laid.  But  it  was  not  until 
the  close  of  the  last  century  that  the 
truth  came  before  the  nation  in  its 
full  form.  The  American  war — a  war 
of  skirmishes — had  its  direct  effect, 
perhaps  its  providential  purpose,  in 
compelling  England  to  prepare  for  the 
tremendous  collision  which  Avas  so 
soon  to  follow,  and  which  was  to  be 
the  final  security  of  the  Continent 
itself.  It  was  then,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  nation  was  driven  to  the  use 
of  a  navy  on  a  great  scale.  The  war, 
lying  on  the  western  shore  of  an 
ocean,  made  the  use  of  naval  arma- 
ments necessary  to  every  operation. 
The  treacherous  hostility  of  the  French 
cabinet,  and  the  unfortunate  subser- 
viency of  Spain  to  that  treachery, 
made  corresponding  energy  on  the 
part  of  England  a  matter  of  public 
demand  ;  and  when  France  and  Spain 
sent  out  fleets  of  a  magnitude  till  then 
unknown,  England  was  urged  to  fol- 
low their  example.  The  defeats  of 
the  combined  navies  excited  the  na- 
tion to  still  more  vigorous  efforts ;  and 
the  war  closed  with  so  full  a  demon- 
stration of  the  matchless  importance 
of  a  great  navy  to  England,  that  the 
public  feeling  was  fixed  on  giving  it 
the  largest  contribution  of  the  national 
confidence. 

The  time  was  at  hand  when  the 
trial  was  to  involve  every  interest  of 
England  and  mankind.  The  first  grand 
struggle  of  revolutionary  France  with 
England  was  to  be  on  the  seas  ;  and 
the  generation  of  naval  officers  who 
had  been  reared  in  fhe  American  war, 
then  rising  into  vigour,  trained  by  its 
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experience,  and  stimulated  by  its 
example,  gallantly  maintained  the 
honour  of  their  country.  A  succession 
of  sanguinary  battles  followed,  each 
on  the  largest  scale,  and  each  closing 
in  British  victory  ;  until  the  republic, 
in  despair,  abandoned  the  fatal  ele- 
ment, and  tried  her  fortunes  in  the 
easier  conflicts  of  the  land.  The  ac- 
cession of  Napoleon  renewed  the  strug- 
gle for  naval  supremacy,  until  one 
vast  blow  extinguished  his  hopes  and 
his  navy  at  Trafalgar.  Peace  now 
exists,  and  long  may  it  exist !  but 
France  is  rapidly  renewing  her  navy, 
taking  every  opportunity  of  exercising 
its  strength,  and  especially  patronising 
the  policy  of  founding  those  colonies 
which  it  idly  imagines  to  be  the  source 
of  British  opulence.  But  whether  the 
wisdom  of  Louis  Philippe  limits  the 
protection  of  French  trade  to  the  be- 
nefits which  commerce  may  confer  on 
his  vast  kingdom,  or  looks  forward  to 
the  support  which  a  mercantile  navy 
may  give  to  a  warlike  one,  we  must 
not  sleep  on  our  posts.  The  life  of 
any  individual  is  brief  on  a  national 
scale  ;  and  his  successor,  whether  re- 
gent or  republican,  may  be  as  hot- 
headed, rash,  and  ambitious,  as  this 
great  monarch  has  shown  himself  ra- 
tional, prudent,  and  peaceful.  We 
must  prepare  for  all  chances ;  and  our 
true  preparation  must  be,  a  fleet  that 
may  defy  all. 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
slowness  with  which  science  advances, 
that  almost  the  whole  scientific  por- 
tion of  seamanship  has  grown  up  since 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
though  America  had  been  reached  in 
1492,  and  India  in  1496  ;  and  thus  the 
world  had  been  nearly  rounded  before 
what  would  now  be  regarded  as  the 
ordinary  knowledge  of  a  navigator  had 
been  acquired.  England  has  the  hon- 
our of  making  the  first  advances.  It 
was  an  Englishman,  Norwood,  who 
made  the  first  measurement  of  a  degree 
between' London  and  York,  and  fixed 
it  at  122,399  English  yards.  The  at- 
tention of  the  world  thus  once  awa- 
kened, Huygens  and  Cassini  applied 
themselves  to  ascertain  the  figure  of 
the  earth.  The  first  experiments  of 
the  French  savans  were  in  contradic- 
tion to  Newton's  theory  of  the  flat- 
tening of  the  poles ;  but  the  contro- 
versy was  the  means  of  exciting  new 
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interest.  The  eyes  of  the  scientific 
world  were  turned  more  intently  on 
the  subject.  New  experiments  were 
made,  which  corrected  the  old;  and 
finally,  on  the  measurement  of  the 
arc  in  Peru,  and  in  the  north,  truth 
and  Newton  triumphed,  and  the  equa- 
torial diameter  was  found  to  exceed 
the  polar  by  a  two  hundred  and  fourth 
part  of  the  whole.  This  was  perhaps 
the  finest  problem  ever  solved  by 
science ;  the  most  perplexing  in  its 
early  state — exhibiting  for  a  while  the 
strongest  contradiction  of  experiment 
and  theory,  occupying  in  a  greater 
degree  the  attention  of  philosophers 
than  any  before  or  since,  and  finally 
established  with  a  certainty  which 
every  subsequent  observation  has  only 
tended  to  confirm.  And  this  triumph 
belonged  to  an  Englishman. 

The  investigation  by  measurements 
has  since  been  largely  adopted.  In 
1787,  joint  commissions  were  issued 
by  England  and  France  to  connect 
the  Greenwich  and  Parisian  observa- 
tions. Arcs  of  the  meridian  have 
since  been  measured  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  France  and  Spain,  and  also 
near  the  Arctic  circle,  and  in  the  In- 
dian peninsula. 

In  navigation,  the  grand  point  for 
the  sailor  is  to  ascertain  his  latitude 
and  longitude;  in  other  words,  to 
know  where  he  is.  The  discovery  of 
the  latitude  is  easily  effected  by  the 
quadrant,  but  the  longitude  is  the 
difficulty.  Any  means  which  ascer- 
tained the  hour  at  Greenwich,  at  the 
instant  of  making  a  celestial  observa- 
tion in  any  other  part,  would  answer 
the  difficulty ;  for  the  difference  in 
quarters  of  an  hour  would  give  the 
difference  of  the  degrees.  But  clocks 
could  not  be  used  on  shipboard,  and 
the  best  watches  failed  to  keep  the 
time.  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  Parlia- 
ment offered  a  reward  of  L.5000,  per- 
haps not  far  from  the  value  of  twice 
the  sum  in  the  present  day,  for  a 
watch  within  a  certain  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. -Harrison,  a  watchmaker,  sent 
in  a  watch  which  came  ^within  the  li- 
mits, losing  but  two  miuutes  in  a 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies  ;  yet  even 
this  was  an  error  of  thirty  miles. 

But,  though  chronometers  have 
since  been  considerably  improved, 
there  are  difficulties  in  their  preserva- 
tion in  good  order  which  have  made  it 
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expedient  to  apply  to  other  means  ; 
and  the  lunar  tables  of  Mayer  of  Got- 
tingen,  formed  in  1755,  and  subse- 
quently improved  by  Dr  Maskelyne 
and  others,  have  brought  the  error 
within  seven  miles  and  a  half. 

Improvements  of  a  very  important 
order  have  also  taken  place  in  the  ma- 
riner's compass  ;  the  variation  of  the 
needle  has  been  reduced  to  rules,  and 
some  anomalies  arising  from  the  me- 
tallic attraction  of  the  ship  itself,  have 
been  corrected  by  Professor  Barlow's 
experiments.  The  use  of  the  marine 
barometer  and  thermometer  have  also 
largely  assisted  to  give  notice  of  tem- 
pests; and  some  ingenious  theories 
have  been  lately  formed,  which,  pro- 
mising to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  ori- 
gin and  nature  of  tempests,  are  obvious- 
ly not  unlikely  to  assist  the  navigator 
in  stemming  their  violence,  or  esca- 
ping them  altogether. 

The  construction  of  ships  for  both 
the  merchant  and  the  public  service 
has  undergone  striking  improvements 
within  this  century.  Round  sterns, 
for  the  defence  of  a  vessel  engaged 
with  several  opponents  at  once ;  com- 
partments in  the  hold,  for  security 
against  leaks ;  iron  tanks  for  water, 
containing  twice  the  quantity,  and 
keeping  it  free  from  the  impurities  of 
casks  ;  a  better  general  stowage  ;  pro- 
visions prepared  so  as  to  remain 
almost  fresh  during  an  East  Indian 
voyage ;  every  means  of  preserving 
health,  suggested  by  science,  and  suc- 
ceeding to  the  most  remarkable  de- 
gree ;  a  more  intelligent  system  of 
shipbuilding,  and  a  constant  series  of 
experiments  on  the  shape,  stowage, 
and  sailing  of  ships,  are  among  the , 
beneficial  changes  of  later  times.  But 
the  one  great  change — steam — will 
probably  swallow  up  all  the  rest,  and 
form  a  new  era  in  shipbuilding,  in 
navigation,  in  the  power  and  nature 
of  a  navy,  and  in  the  comfort,  safety, 
and  protection  of  the  crews  in  actual 
engagement.  The  use  of  steam  is 
still  so  palpably  in  its  infancy,  yet 
that  infancy  is  so  gigantic,  that  it  is 
equally  difficult  to  say  what  it  may 
yet  become,  and  to  limit  its  progress. 
It  will  have  the  one  obvious  advan- 
tage to  mankind  in  general,  of  making 
the  question  of  war  turn  more  than 
ever  on  the  financial  and  mechanical 
resources  of  a  people ;  and  thus  increa- 
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sing  the  necessity  for  commercial  opu- 
lence and  intellectual  exertion.  It 
may  expose  nations  more  to  each 
other's  attacks ;  but  it  will  render  hos- 
tility more  dreaded,  because  more 
dangerous.  On  the  whole,  like  the 
use  of  gunpowder,  which  made  a  Tar- 
tar war  impossible,  and  which  rapidly 
tended  to  civilize  Europe,  steam  ap- 
pears to  be  intended  as  a  further  step 
in  the  same  high  process,  in  which 
force  is  to  be  put  down  by  intelli- 
gence, and  success,  even  in  war,  is  to 
depend  on  the  industry  of  peace ;  thus, 
in  fact,  providing  a  perpetual  restric- 
tion on  the  belligerent  propensities  of 
nations,  and  urging  the  uncivilized, 
by  necessity,  to  own  the  superiority, 
and  follow  the  example  of  the  civilized, 
by  knowledge,  habit,  and  principle. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  even  in 
this  general  and  brief  view  of  the 
values  of  the  British  fleet,  that  it  has, 
within  these  few  years,  assumed  anew 
character  as  an  instrument  of  war. 
The  Syrian  campaign,  the  shortest, 
and,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most 
brilliant  on  record,  if  we  are  to  esti- 
mate military  distinction,  not  only  by 
the  gallantry  of  the  conflict,  but  by 
the  results  of  the  victory — this  cam- 
paign, which  at  once  finished  the  war 
in  Syria,  gave  peace  to  Turkey,  redu- 
ced Egypt  to  obedience,  rescued  the 
sultan  from  Russian  influence,  and 
Egypt  from  French ;  or  rather  rescued 
all  Europe  from  the  collision  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Kussia  ;  and  even, 
by  the  evidence  of  our  naval  capabi- 
lities, taught  American  faction  the 
wisdom  of  avoiding  hostilities — this 
grand  operation  was  effected  by  a 
small  portion  of  the  British  navy, 
well  commanded,  directed  to  the  right 
point,  and  acting  with  national  ener- 
gy. The  three  hours'  cannonade  of 
Acre,  the  most  effective  achievement 
in  the  annals  of  war,  exhibited  a  new 
use  of  a  ship's  broadside  ;  for,  though 
ships'  guns  had  often  battered  forts  be- 
fore, it  was  the  first  instance  of  a,  fleet 
employed  in  attack,  and  fully  over- 
powering all  opposition.  The  attack 
on  Algiers  was  the  only  exploit  of  a 
similar  kind:  but  its  success  was  limit- 
ed, and  the  result  was  so  far  disas- 
trous, that  it  at  once  fixed  the  eye  of 
France  on  the  invasion  of  Algiers,  and 
disabled  and  disheartened  the  native 
government  from  vigorous  resistance, 
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The  victory  of  the  fleet  at  Acre  will 
also  have  the  effect  of  changing  th« 
whole  system  of  defence  in  fortresses 
and  cities  exposed  to  the  sea. 

But  a  still  further  advance  in  the 
employment  of  fleets  as  an  instrument 
of  hostilities,  has  since  occurred  in  the 
Chinese  war — then-  simultaneous  ope- 
ration with  troops.  In  former  as- 
saults of  fortresses,  the  troops  and 
ships  attacked  the  same  line  of  de- 
fence, and  the  consequence  was  the 
waste  of  force.  From  the  moment 
when  the  troops  approached  the  laud, 
the  fire  of  the  ships  necessarily  ceased, 
and  the  fleet  then  remained  spectators 
of  the  assault.  But  in  this  war,  while 
the  troops  attacked  on  the  land  side, 
the  fleet  ran  up  to  the  sea  batteries, 
and  both  attacks  went  on  together — 
of  course  dividing  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  thus  having  a  double  chance 
of  success,  and  employing  both  arms 
of  the  service  in  full  energy.  This 
masterly  combination  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  the  highest  military  au- 
thority in  Europe,  pronounced  to  be  a 
new  principle  in  war;  and  even  this  is, 
perhaps,  only  the  beginning  of  a  sys- 
tem of  combination  which  will  lead  to 
new  victories,  if  war  should  ever  un- 
happily return. 

We  now  revert  to  the  history  of  a 
naval  hero. 

John  Jervis,  the  second  son  of 
Swynfen  Jervis,  Esq.,  was  bom  on 
the  20th  of  January  1735.  He  was 
descended,  on  both  the  paternal  and 
maternal  side,  from  families  which  had 
figured  in  the  olden  times  of  England. 
The  family  of  Jervis  possessed  estates 
in  Staffordshire  as  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  The  family  of 
Swynfen  was  also  long  established  in 
Worcestershire.  John  Swynfen  was 
a  public  character  during  the  troubled 
times  of  Charles  I.  and  Cromwell,  and 
until  a  late  period  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  He  had  been  originally  a 
strong  Parliamentarian ;  but,  thinking 
that  the  party  went  too  far,  he  was 
turned  out  of  parliament  for  tardiness 
by  the  Protector.  But  his  original 
politics  adhered  to  him  still ;  for,  even 
after  the  Restoration,  he  was  joined 
with  Hampden,  the  grandson  of  the 
celebrated  patriot,  in  drawing  up  the 
Bill  of  Exclusion.  Among  his  ances- 
tors by  the  mother's  side  was  Sir  John 
Turton,  a  judge  in  the  Court  of  King's 
2i 
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Bench,  married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
brave  Colonel  Samuel  Moore,  who 
made  the  memorable  defence  of  Hop- 
ton  Castle  in  the  Civil  War. 

But  no  man  less  regarded  ancestry 
than  the  subject  of  the  present  pages, 
who,  in  writing  with  reference  to  his 
pedigree,  observed,  in  his  usual  frank 
;ind  straightforward  language — ' '  They 
were  all  highly  respectable;  but,  et 
yenus  et  proavos,  nearly  all  the  Latin 
I  now  recollect,  always  struck  rny  ear 
as  the  sound  maxim  for  officers  and 
statesmen." 

His  first  school  was  at  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  where  a  slight  incident 
seemed  to  designate  his  future  politics 
and  fortitude.  In  1745,  when  the  Pre- 
tender marched  into  the  heart  of  the 
kingdom,  without  being  joined  by  his 
friends  or  opposed  by  his  enemies,  as 
Gibbon  antithetically  observed,  all  the 
boys  at  the  school,  excepting  young 
Jervisand  Dick  Meux,  (afterwards  the 
eminent  brewer,)  wore  plaid  ribands 
sent  to  them  from  home,  and  they  pelted 
their  two  constitutional  playmates, 
calling  them  Whigs. 

His  father  designed  young  Jervis 
for  the  law ;  but,  in  1747,  removing 
to  Greenwich  on  being  appointed 
Counsel  to  the  Admiralty  and  Auditor 
to  the  Hospital,  naval  sights  were  too 
near  not  to  prove  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  the  mind  of  an  animated  and 
vigorous  boy.  His  parents  were  still 
strongly  for  the  adoption  of  his  father's 
profession  ;  but  there  was  another 
authority  on  the  subject,  the  family 
coachman,  one  Pinkhorne,  who,  say- 
ing that  it  was  a  shame  to  go  into  a 
profession  where  all  were  rogues,  de- 
termined the  future  hero  ;  and,  before 
the  year  was  over,  he  ran  away,  to 
commence  life  as  a  sailor.  He  was 
reclaimed,  however,  by  his  family,  and 
was  regularly  entered  in  the  navy,  in 
January  1748,  on  board  the  Glouces- 
ter, fifty  guns,  Commodore  Town- 
shend — twenty  pounds  being  all  that 
was  given  to  him  by  his  father  for  his 
equipment.  The  Gloucester  sailed  for 
the  West  Indies ;  and  thus,  at  the  age 
of  thirteen,  young  Jervis  began  the 
world.  It  appears  that  the  rigid  eco- 
nomy of  his  father,  combined  with  the 
singular  good  sense  of  this  mere  child, 
urged  him  to  every  means  of  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  his  profession.  The 
monotonous  life  of  a  guard-ship  al- 


ready seemed  to  him  a  waste  of  time, 
while  the  expenses  on  shore  must  have 
been  ruinous  to  his  slender  finances. 
He  therefore  volunteered  into  what- 
ever ship  was  going  to  sea.  He  thus 
writes 'to  his  sister  from  on  board  the 
Sphinx,  1753: — "  There  are  many 
entertainments  and  public  assem- 
blies here,  but  they  are  rather  above 
my  sphere,  many  inconveniences  and 
expenses  attending  them ;  so  that  my 
chief  employ,  when  from  my  duty,  is 
reading,  studying  navigation,  and  pe- 
rusing my  own  letters,  of  which  I  have 
almost  enough  to  make  an  octavo 
volume." 

At  length,  however,  his  twenty 
pounds  were  exhausted  ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  three  years,  he  drew  for  twenty 
pounds  more.  It  is  vexatious  to  say 
that  his  bill  was  dishonoured ;  and  he 
never  received  another  shilling  from  any 
one.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
that  so  harsh  a  measure  could  have 
been  the  result  of  intention ;  but  it  sub- 
jected this  extraordinary  boy  to  the 
severest  privations.  To  take  up  the 
dishonoured  bill,  he  was  obliged  to 
effect  his  discharge  from  one  ship  into 
another,  so  as  to  obtain  his  pay  tick- 
ets, which  he  sold  at  forty  per  cent 
discount.  His  remaining  six  years  on 
the  station  were  spent  in  the  exercise  of 
a  severe  economy,  and  the  endurance 
even  of  severe  suffering  He  was 
compelled  to  sell  all  his  bedding,  and 
sleep  on  the  bare  deck.  He  had  no 
other  resource  than,  generally,  to 
make  and  mend,  and  always  to  wash, 
his  own  clothes.  He  never  afforded 
himself  any  fresh  meat ;  and  even  the 
fruit  and  vegetables,  which  are  so  ne- 
cessary and  so  cheap,  he  could  obtain 
only  by  barter  from  the  negroes,  for 
the  small  share  of  provisions  which  he 
could  subduct  from  his  own  allow- 
ance. True  as  all  this  doubtless  is, 
it  reflects  more  severely  on  the  cap- 
tain and  officers  of  Ms  own  ship,  than 
even  upon  his  parents.  The  latter, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
might  have  no  knowledge  of  his  diffi- 
culties ;  but  that  those  who  saw  his 
sufferings  from  day  to  day  could  have 
allowed  them  to  continue,  argues  a 
degree  of  negligence  and  inhumanity, 
of  which  we  hope  that  no  present  in- 
stance occurs  in  our  navy,  and  which 
at  any  period  would  appear  incom- 
prehensible. 
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In  1754,  young  Jervis  returned  to 
England,  and  passed  his  examination 
for  lieutenant  with  great  credit. 

The  commencement  of  the  war  with 
France  was,  like  the  commencement 
of  English  wars  in  general,  disastrous. 
We  seldom  make  due  preparation. 
Fleets  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  equip- 
ment and  number,  are  sent  out  on  the 
emergency ;  detachments  of  troops 
are  sent  where  armies  should  have 
gone ;  and  thus  victory  itself  is  with- 
out effect.  Thus  for  a  year  or  two 
we  continue  blundering  if  not  beaten, 
and  angry  with  our  generals  and  ad- 
mirals for  failing  to  do  impossibilities. 
At  last  the  nation  becomes  fairly 
roused ;  the  success  of  the  enemy 
makes  exertion  necessary  ;  their  in- 
solence inflames  the  popular  indig- 
nation ;  a  great  effort  is  made ;  a 
triumph  is  obtained,  and  a  peace  fol- 
lows, which  might  have  been  accom- 
plished half  a  dozen  years  before,  at 
a  tenth  part  of  the  expense  in  blood 
and  treasure  which  it  cost  to  consum- 
mate the  war.  Our  troops  under 
Braddock,  a  brave  fool,  were  beaten 
by  the  French  and  Indians  in  Ame- 
rica. Our  Mediterranean  fleet  was 
baffled  under  the  unfortunate  com- 
mand of  Byng.  Minorca  was  taken 
before  our  eyes,  and  the  naval  and 
military  stars  of  England  seem  to 
have  gone  down  together.  Yet  this 
era  of  national  dishonour  and  public 
disgust  was  followed  by  the  three 
years  of  Chatham's  administration,  a 
period  of  triumph  that  equaled  the 
campaigns  of  Marlborough  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  and  was 
scarcely  eclipsed  even  by  the  splen- 
dours that  followed  its  close. 

The  skill  and  talent  of  young  Jervis 
had  already  given  him  distinction 
among  the  rising  officers  of  the  fleet. 
He  had  become  a  favourite  with  Ad- 
miral Saunders,  was  taken  with  him 
from  ship  to  ship  ;  and  when  the  ad- 
miral was  recalled  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  take  the  command  of  the 
naval  force  destined  to  co-operate  in 
the  attack  on  Quebec,  by  the  heroic 
and  lamented  General  Wolfe,  young 
Jervis  was  selected  to  be  first  lieute- 
nant of  the  Prince,  which  bore  the 
'admiral's  flag.  On  the  passage  out, 
the  general  and  his  aide-de-camp,Cap- 
tain,  afterwards  the  well-known  Colo- 
nel Barre,  were  guests  on  board  the 
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Prince,  and  of  course  Jervis  had  the 
advantage  of  their  intelligent  society. 
In  February  1759,  the  fleet  sailed  from 
England,  and  in  June  proceeded  from 
Louisburg  to  the  St  Lawrence.  Lieu- 
tenant Jervis  was  now  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Porcupine  sloop ; 
and  on  the  general  requesting  a  naval 
force  to  escort  his  transports  past 
Quebec,  the  Porcupine  was  ordered 
by  the  admiral  to  lead.  The  ser- 
vice was  one  of  extreme  difficulty; 
for  the  attempt  to  sound  the  channel 
the  day  before  had  failed,  though  it 
was  made  by  the  master  of  the  fleet, 
Cook,  afterwards  the  celebrated  na- 
vigator. The  winds  suddenly  falling 
calm,  prevented  the  Porcupine  from 
reaching  her  station.  A  heavy  fire 
was  instantly  opened  upon  her  from 
every  gun  that  could  be  brought  to 
bear,  and  the  army  were  in  ter- 
ror of  her  being  destroyed,  for  the 
general  was  on  board.  But  Jervis's 
skill  was  equal  to  his  gallantry ;  he 
hoisted  out  his  boats,  cheered  his  men 
through  the  fire,  and  brought  his  ship 
to  her  station. 

A  little  incident  occurred  on  the 
night  before  the  memorable  engage- 
ment, which  even  at  this  distance  of 
time  is  of  painful  interest,  but  which 
shows  the  confidence  reposed  in  the 
young  naval  officer  by  the  hero  of 
Quebec.  After  the  orders  for  the 
assault  next  day  were  given,  Wolfe 
requested  a  private  interview  with 
him;  and  saying  that  he  had  the 
strongest  presentiment  of  falling  on 
the  field,  yet  that  he  should  fall  in 
victory,  he  took  from  his  bosom  the 
miniature  of  a  young  lady  to  whom  he 
was  attached,  gave  it  to  Jervis,  de- 
siring that,  if  the  foreboding  came  to 
pass,  he  should  return  it  to  her  on  his 
arrival  in  England.  Wolfe's  gallant 
fate  and  brilliant  victory  are  known : 
the  picture  was  delivered  to  Miss 
Lowther. 

After  the  capture  of  Quebec,  Jervis 
was  dispatched  to  England ;  and  was 
appointed  to  the  Scorpion,  to  carry 
out  important  despatches  to  General 
Amherst.  On  this  occasion,  he  gave  an 
instance  of  that  remarkable  prompti- 
tude which  characterised  him  through- 
out his  whole  career.  The  Scorpion 
was  in  such  a  crazy  state  that  she 
had  nearly  foundered  between  Spit- 
head  and  Plymouth.  On  reaching 
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the  latter  port,  aud  representing  at 
once  the  condition  of  the  vessel  and 
the  importance  of  the  despatches,  the 
port-admiral  instantly  ordered  him  to 
proceed  to  sea  in  the  Albany,  a  sloop 
in  the  Sound.  But  the  Albany  had 
been  a  long  time  in  commission  ;  her 
people  claimed  arrears  of  pay ;  and  by 
no  means  relishing  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  in  such  weather,  they 
absolutely  refused  to  heave  the  anchor. 
Their  young  commander  first  tried 
remonstrance,  but  in  vain ;  he  then 
took  a  more  effectual  means — he 
ordered  his  boat's  crew,  whom  he  had 
brought  from  the  Scorpion,  to  take 
their  hatchets  and  cut  the  cables,  and 
then  go  aloft  to  loosen  the  foresail. 
Perceiving  the  land  of  man  with  whom 
they  had  to  do,  the  crew  submitted, 
and  the  Albany  instantly  proceeded 
to  sea :  the  ringleaders  were  punished, 
and  the  service  was  performed.  The 
Albany  made  New  York  in  twenty- 
four  days. 

In  October  1761,  Commander  Jer- 
vis  was  made  Post,  into  the  Gos- 
port  of  60  guns.  Among  his  mid- 
shipmen was  the  afterwards  Admi- 
ral Lord  Keith.  In  1762,  peace 
was  made.  The  Gosport  was  paid 
off  next  year,  and  Captain  Jervis  did 
not  serve  again  until  1769,  when  he 
commanded  the  Alarm  of  32  guns 
for  the  next  three  years. 
,  A  striking  incident  occurred  during 
the  cruise  of  this  vessel  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, exhibiting  not  only  the 
spirit  of  her  captain,  but  the  historic 
recollections  by  which  that  spirit  was 
sustained.  One  Sunday  afternoon, 
the  day  after  her  arrival  at  Genoa, 
two  Turkish  slaves,  in  enjoyment  of 
the  holiday's  rest  from  labour,  saun- 
tered from  their  galley  near  the  mole. 
Seeing  the  Alarm's  boat,  they  jumped 
into  her,  wrapped  themselves  in  the 
British  colours,  and  exclaimed,  "We 
are  free!"  The  Genoese  officer  on 
duty,  however,  ordered  them  to  be 
dragged  out,  which  wTas  done,  though 
one  of  them  tore  away  in  his  struggle 
a  piece  of  the  boat's  pendant.  On  the 
circumstance  reaching  the  captain's 
ears  he  was  indignant,  and  demanded 
instant  reparation.  To  use  his  own  lan- 
guage:— "I  required,"  said  he.  "of  the 
Doge  and  Senate,  that  both  the  slaves 
should  be  brought  on  board,  with  the 
part  of  the  torn  pendant  which  the 
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slave  earned  oft'  with  him ;  the  officer 
of  the  guard  punished;  and  an  apology 
made  on  the  quarterdeck  of  the 
Alarm,  under  the  king's  colours,  for 
the  outrage  offered  to  the  British 
nation." 

On  the  following  Tuesday  this  was 
complied  with  in  all  the  particulars ; 
but,  unhappily,  the  government  at 
home  did  not  exhibit  the  spirit  of  their 
gallant  officer  abroad ;  and  in  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  his  brother  he 
says : — "I  had  an  opportunity  of  carry- 
ing the  British  flay,  in  relation  to  two 
Turkish  slaves,  as  high  as  Blake  had 
ever  done,  for  which  I  am  publicly 
censured ;  though  I  hope  we  have  too 
much  virtue  left,  for  me  not  to  be  jus- 
tified in  private." 

The  result,  however,  of  this  trans- 
action was,  that  for  many  years  after- 
wards, in  the  Barbary  states,  if  a  slave 
could  but  touch  the  British  colours, 
which  all  our  men-of-war's  boats  carry 
in  foreign  ports,  he  could  of  right 
demand  his  release.  This,  however, 
was  counteracted  as  far  as  possible  by 
the  renewed  vigilance  of  the  Moors, 
who  kept  all  their  slaves  out  of  sight 
while  a  British  flag  flew  in  the  har- 
bour. The  allusion  to  the  famous 
Blake  shows  with  what  studies  the 
young  officer  fed  his  mind,  and  in  how 
high  a  spirit  he  was  prepared  to  adopt 
them. 

Another  instance  of  his  skill  and 
intrepidity  soon  followed.  In  March 
1770,  the  frigate,  after  a  tempestuous 
,  cruise,  came  to  anchor  at  Marseilles. 
An  equinoctial  gale  came  on,  and  af- 
ter two  days  of  desperate  exertion, 
and  throwing  many  of  the  guns  over- 
board, the  frigate  was  driven  from  her 
anchors,  stranded  on  a  reef  of  rocks, 
and  the  crew  in  such  peril  that  they 
were  saved  only  by  the  most  extra- 
ordinary exertions,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  people  on  shore.  The 
port  officer,  M.  de  Peltier,  exhibited 
great  kindness  and  activity,  and  the 
ship  was  rapidly  repaired,  but  with 
such  an  exact  economy,  that  its  com- 
plete refit,  with  the  expense  of  the 
crew  for  three  months,  amounted  only 
to  £1415. 

The  first  act  of  this  excellent  son 
was  to  write  to  his  father : — "  Do 
not  be  alarmed,  my  dear  sir,  at  the 
newspaper  accounts  which  you  will 
hear  of  the  Alarm,  The  interpo- 
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sition  of  Divine  Providence  has  mira- 
culously preserved  her.  The  same 
Providence  will,  I  hope,  give  long  life 
to  my  dear  father,  mother,  and  bro- 
ther." 

In  July  he  wrote  to  his  sister  from 
Mahon,  after  the  repairs  of  the  ves- 
sel:— "The  Alarm  is  the  completest 
thing  I  ever  saw  on  the  water,  insomuch 
that  I  forgot  she  was  the  other  day, 
in  the  opinion  of  most  beholders,  her 
own  officers  and  crew  not  excepted,  a 
miserable  sunken  wreck.  Such  is  the 
reward  of  perseverance.  Happily  for 
my  reputation,  my  health  at  that 
period  happened  to  be  equal  to  the 
task,  or  I  had  been  lost  for  ever,  in- 
stead of  receiving  continual  marks  of 
public  and  private  approbation  of  my 
conduct ;  but  this  is  entre  nous.  I 
never  speak  or  write  on  the  subject 
except  to  those  I  most  love.  Yon 
will  easily  believe  Barrington  to  be 
one ;  his  goodness  to  me  is  romantic." 

It  is  gratifying  to  state,  that  the 
English  Admiralty,  on  the  young  cap- 
tain's warm  representation  of  the 
French  superintendent,  M.  tie  Pel- 
tier's hospitality  and  kindness,  sent 
a  handsome  piece  of  plate  in  public 
acknowledgment  to  that  officer;  and, 
as  if  to  make  the  compliment  perfect 
in  all  its  parts,  as  it  arrived  before 
the  frigate  had  left  the  station,  the 
captain  had  the  indulgence  of  present- 
ing it  in  person  ;  thus  making,  as  his 
letter  to  his  father  mentioned,  "  the 
family  of  Pleville  do  Peltier  happy 
beyond  description." 

The  frigate  was  soon  after  paid  off, 
and  as  there  was  no  probability  of  his 
being  speedily  employed,  he  "applied 
himself  to  gain  every  species  of  know- 
ledge connected  with  his  profession. 
We  strongly  doubt  whether  the  ex- 
ample of  this  rising  officer  is  not  even 
more  important  when  we  regard  him 
in  peace  than  in  the  activity  and 
daring  of  war.  There  is  no  want  of 
courage  and  conduct  in  the  British 
fleet ;  but  life  on  shore  offers  too  many 
temptations  to  indolence,  to  be  always 
turned  to  the  use  of  which  it  is  cap- 
able. Captain  Jervis,  on  the  con- 
trary, appears  always  to  have  regard- 
ed life  on  shore  preparatory  to  life 
afloat,  and  to  be  constantly  employed 
in  laying  up  knowledge  for  th6se 
emergencies  which  so  often  occur  in 
the  bold  and  perilous  life  of  the  sailor. 
There  is  often  something  like  a  pre- 


dictive spirit  in  the  early  career  of 
great  men,  which  urges  them  to  make 
provision  for  greatness;  and  remote 
as  is  the  condition  of  a  captain  of  a 
smart  frigate  from  the  commander  of 
fleets,  yet  the  captain  of  the  Alarm, 
though  the  least  ostentatious  of  men, 
seems  always  to  have  had  a  glance 
towards  the  highest  duties  of  the 
British  admiral.  "  Time,"  says  Frank- 
lin, "  is  the  stuff  that  life  is  made  of; " 
and  as  France  is  the  antagonist  with 
which  the  power  of  England  naturally 
expects  to  struggle,  his  first  object 
was  to  acquire  all  possible  knowledge 
of  the  naval  means  of  France.  The 
primary  step  was  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  language.  Accordingly, 
he  went  to  France,  and  placed  him- 
self in  a  pension.  There  he  applied 
himself  so  closely  to  the  study  of  the 
language,  that  his  health  became  out 
of  order,  and  his  family  requested  him 
to  return.  But  this  he  declined,  and 
in  his  answer  said  that  he  had  adopt- 
ed this  pursuit  on  the  best  view  a 
military  man  in  his  situation  could 
form.  "  For  it  will  always,"  said  he, 
"  be  useful  to  have  a  general  idea  of 
this  prevalent  language,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  country  with  which  we 
have  so  long  contended,  and  which 
must  ever  be  our  rival  in  arms  and 
commerce." 

Having  accomplished  his  object  of 
acquiring  sufficient  fluency  in  speak- 
ing French,  his  next  excursion  was  to 
St  Petersburg.  He  and  Captain 
Barrington  went  in  a  merchant  ves- 
sel, and  reached  Cronstadt.  While  at 
sea,  Captain  Jervis  kept  a  regular  log. 
During  the  voyage,  all  the  headlands 
are  described,  all  the  soundings  noted, 
and  every  opportunity  to  test  and  cor- 
rect the  charts  adopted.  As  an  exam- 
ple, lie  remarks  on  the  castle  of  Cro- 
nenburg,  which  guards  the  entrance 
into  the  Sound,  that  it  may  be  over- 
looked by  a  line-of-battle  ship,  which 
may  anchor  in  good  ground  as  near 
the  beach  as  she  pleases.  He  remarks 
the  two  channels  leading  to  Copen- 
hagen, puts  all  the  lighthouses  down 
on  his  own  chart,  and  lays  down  all 
the  approaches  to  St  Petersburg 
accurately ;  u  because,"  said  he,  "  I 
find  all  the  charts  are  incorrect,  and 
it  may  be  useful."  And  he  actually 
did  find  it  useful ;  for  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  this  know- 
ledge enabled  him.  while  his  colleagues 
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hesitated,  to  give  his  orders  confi- 
dently to  Sir  Charles  Pole,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Baltic  fleet.  His  sojourn 
at  St  Petersburg  was  but  brief ;  but 
it  was  at  a  time  of  remarkable  excite- 
ment. The  Empress  Catharine  was 
at  the  height  of  her  splendour,  a  legis- 
lator and  a  conqueror,  and  surrounded 
by  a  court  exhibiting  all  the  daring 
and  dashing  characters  of  her  vast 
empire.  His  description  of  this  cele- 
brated woman's  character  on  one 
public  occasion,  shows  the  exactness 
with  which  he  observed  every  thing : — • 
"When  she  entered  the  cathedral, 
Catharine  mingled  her  salutations  to 
the  saints  and  the  people,  showing  at 
once  her  compliance  with  religious 
ceremonials,  and  her  attentions  to 
her  servants  and  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors. But  she  showed  no  devotion, 
in  which  she  was  not  singular,  old 
people  and  Cossack  officers  excepted. 
During  the  sermon  she  took  occasion 
to  smile  and  nod  to  those  whom  she 
meant  to  gratify ;  and  surely  no  sove- 
reign ever  possessed  the  power  of 
pleasing  all  within  her  eye  to  the  de- 
gree she  did.  She  was  dressed  in  the 
Guards'  uniform,  which  was  a  scarlet 
pelisse,  and  a  green  silk  robe  lapelled 
from  top  to  bottom.  Her  hair  was 
combed  neatly,  and  boxed  en  militaire, 
with  a  small  cap,  and  an  ornament  of 
diamonds  in  front ;  a  blue  riband,  and 
the  order  of  St  Andrew  on  her  right 
shoulder." 

He  speaks  of  the  empress  excelling 
in  that  inclination  of  the  body  which 
the  Russian  ladies  substitute  for  the 
curtsy,  and  which  he  justly  regards 
as  very  becoming,  the  empress  adding 
dignity  and  grace.  He  describes  Or- 
loff  as  an  herculean  figure,  finely  pro- 
portioned, with  a  cheerful  eye,  and, 
for  a  Russian,  a  good  complexion: 
Potemkin  as  having  stature  and 
shoulders,  but  being  ill  limbed  and  of 
a  most  forbidding  countenance.  His 
examination  of  the  Russian  dock- 
yards, naval  armament,  and  general 
style  of  shipbuilding,  was  most  exact ; 
and  he  records  in  his  notes  his  having 
seen,  in  the  naval  arsenals  of  Norway, 
sheds  to  cover  ships  on  the  stocks — an 
important  arrangement,  which  was 
afterwards  claimed  as  an  invention  at 
home. 

After  inspecting  the  harbours  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  the  travellers 
returned  by  Holland,  where  they  made 


similar  investigations.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  they  renewed  their  tour  of 
inspection,  and  traversed  the  western 
parts  of  France.  And  this  active 
pursuit  of  knowledge  was  carried  on 
without  any  pecuniary  assistance  be- 
yond his  half-pay.  He  had  hitherto 
made  no  prize-money.  "  To  be  sure," 
he  said  in  after  days,  "  we  sometimes 
did  fare  rather  roughly;  but  what 
signifies  that  now?  my  object  was 
attained." 

His  character  was  now  high,  but  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  he  had  some 
powerful  interest ;  for  on  his  return  he 
was  appointed  to  two  line-of-battle 
ships  in  succession,  the  Kent,  74,  and 
the  Foudroyant,  84,  a  French  prize, 
and  reckoned  the  finest  two-decker  in 
the  navy. 

From  this  period  a  new  scene  open- 
ed before  him,  and  his  career  became 
a  part  of  the  naval  history  of  England. 
In  1778  he  joined  the  Channel  fleet, 
and  his  ship  was  placed  by  the  cele- 
brated Keppel  as  one  of  his  seconds 
in  the  order  of  battle,  and  immedi-. 
ately  astern  of  the  admiral's  ship,  the 
Victory,  on  the  27th  of  July,  in  the 
drawn  battle  off  Ushant  with  the 
French  fleet  commanded  by  D'Orvil- 
liers.  The  people  of  England  are  not 
content  with  drawn  battles,  and  the 
result  of  this  action  produced  a  general 
uproar.  Keppel  threw  the  blame  on 
the  tardiness  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser, 
the  second  in  command.  Palliser 
retorted,  and  the  result  was  a  court- 
martial  on  the  commander  of  the  fleet; 
which,  however,  ended  in  a  triumph- 
ant acquittal.  It  was  not  generally 
known*  that  Keppel's  defence,  which 
was  admired  as  a  model  of  intelligence, 
and  even  of  eloquence,  was  drawn  up 
by  Captain  Jervis.  The  transaction, 
though  so  long  passed  away,  is  not  yet 
beyond  discussion ;  and  there  is  still 
some  interest  in  knowing  the  opinion 
of  so  powerful  a  mind  on  the  general 
subject.  It  was  thus  given  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  his  friend  Jackson : — "  I 
do  not  agree  that  we  were  outwitted. 
The  French,  I  am  convinced,  never 
would  have  fought  us  if  they  had  not 
been  surprised  into  it  by  a  sudden 
flow  of  wind ;  and  when  they  formed 
their  inimitable  line  after  our  brush, 
it  was  merely  to  cover  their  intention 
of  flight." 

He  then  gives  one  of  those  compre- 
hensive maxims  which  already  show 
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the  experienced  "admiral :" — "  I  have 
often  told  you  that  two  fleets  of  equal 
force  can  never  produce  decisive 
events,  unless  they  are  equally  deter- 
mined to  fight  it  out,  or  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  one  of  them  mis- 
conducts his  line."  We  have  then  an 
instance  of  that  manly  feeling  which 
is  one  of  the  truest  characteristics  of 
greatness,  and  yet  which  has  been 
deficient  in  some  very  remarkable 
men. 

"I  perceive,"  says  he,  "it  is  the 
fashion  of  people  to  puff  themselves. 
For  my  part,  I  forbade  my  officers  to 
write  by  the  frigate  that  carried  the 
despatches.  I  did  not  write  a  syl- 
lable myself,  except  touching  my 
health ;  nor  shall  I,  but  to  state  the 
intrepidity  of  the  officers  and  peo- 
ple under  my  command,  (through 
the  most  infernal  fire  I  ever  saw  or 
heard,)  to  Lord  Sandwich,"  (first  lord 
of  the  Admiralty.)  But  one  cannot 
feel  the  merit  of  this  self-denial  with- 
out a  glance  at  his  actual  hazards  and 
services  during  the  battle. 

"  Injustice  to  the  Foudroyant,"  he 
thus  ends  his  letter,  "  I  must  observe 
to  you,  that  though  she  received  the 
fire  of  seventeen  sail,  and  had  the 
Bretagne,  Ville  de  Paris,  and  a 
seventy-four  on  her  at  the  same  time, 
and  appeared  more  disabled  in  her 
masts  and  rigging  than  any  other 
ship,  she  was  the  first  in  the  line  of 
battle,  and  truly  fitter  for  business,  in 
essentials,  (because  her  people  were 
cool,)  than  when  she  began.  Keep 
this  to  yourself,  unless  you  hear  too 
much  said  in  praise  of  others. 

"  J.  J." 

The  national  wrath  was  pcoired  on 
Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  Keppel's  second 
in  command,  whose  tardiness  in  obey- 
ing signals  was  charged  as  the  cause 
of  the  French  escape ;  so  strong  had 
already  become  the  national  assu- 
rance that  a  British  fleet  could  go 
forth  only  to  victory.  But  the  suc- 
cession of  courts-martial  cleared  up 
nothing  except  the  characters  of  the 
two  admirals.  Palliser  was  enabled 
to  show  that  his  ship  had  suffered  so 
much  from  the  enemy's  fire  as  to  be  at 
least  (plausibly)  unfit  for  close  action, 
and  the  whole  dispute  on  land  closed, 
like  the  naval  conflict,  in  a  drawn 
battle.  Jervis  was  the  chief  witness 
for  Keppel,  as  serving  next  his  ship ; 
and  Ms  testimony  was  of  the  highest 


order  to  the  gallantry,  skill,  and  per- 
severance of  the  admiral.  But  Palli- 
ser was  acknowledged  to  be  brave  ; 
and  it  is  evident  from  Jervis's  perso- 
nal opinion,  that  when  it  was  once  the 
object  of  the  enemy's  commander  to 
get  away,  it  was  next  to  impossible 
to  have  prevented  his  escape. 

But  these  were  trying  times  for 
the  British  navy  :  it  was  scarcely 
acquainted  with  its  own  strength ;  the 
nation,  disgusted  with  the  nature  of 
the  American  war,  refused  its  sym- 
pathy ;  without  that  sympathy  mini- 
sters could  do  nothing  effectual,  and 
never  can  do  any  thing  effectual. 
The  character  of  the  cabinet  was 
feebleness,  the  spirit  of  the  metropo- 
lis was  faction  ;  the  king,  though  one 
of  the  best  of  men,  was  singularly 
unpopular ;  and  the  war  became  a 
system  of  feeble  defence  against  ar- 
rogant and  increasing  hostilities. 
France,  powerful  as  she  was,  became 
more  powerful  by  the  national  exul- 
tation— the  frenzied  rejoicing  in  the 
success  of  American  revolt — and  the 
revived  hope  of  European  supremacy 
in  a  nation  which  had  been  broken 
down  since  the  days  of  Marlborough ; 
a  crush  which  had  been  felt  in  every 
sinew  of  France  for  a  hundred  angry 
years.  Spain,  always  strong,  but 
unable  to  use  her  strength,  had  now 
given  it  in  to  the  training  of  discipline ; 
and  the  combined  fleets  presented  a 
display  of  force,  which,  in  the  haughty 
language  of  the  Tuileries,  was  formed 
to  sweep  the  seas. 

The  threat  was  put  in  rapid  and 
unexpected  execution.  The  com- 
bined fleet  moved  up  the  Channel; 
and  to  the  surprise,  the  sorrow,  and 
the  indignation  of  England,  the  Bri- 
tish fleet,  under  Sir  Charles  Hardy, 
was  seen  making,  what  could  only  be 
called  "  a  dignified  retreat."  The 
Foudroyant,  on  that  melancholy  occa- 
sion, had  been  astern  of  the  Victory, 
the  admiral's  ship.  If  Jervis  had 
been  admiral,  he  would  have  tried  the 
fate  of  battle — and  he  would  have  done 
right.  No  result  of  a  battle  could  have 
been  so  painful  to  the  national  feel- 
ings, or  so  injurious  in  its  effects  on 
the  feelings  of  Europe,  as  that  re- 
treat. If  the  whole  British  fleet  on 
that  occasion  had  perished,  its  gal- 
lantry would  have  only  raised  a  new 
spirit  of  worth  and  power  in  the  na- 
tion ;  and  England  has  resources  that, 
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when  once  fully  caUed  into  exertion, 
are  absolutely  unconquerable.  But 
that  was  a  dishonour ;  and  even  now 
we  can  echo  the  feelings  of  the  brave 
and  high-minded  young  officer,  who 
was  condemned  to  share  in  the  dis- 
grace. He  writes  to  his  sister,  as  if 
to  relieve  the  fulness  of  his  heart  at 
the  moment — u  I  am  in  the  most 
humbled  state  of  mind  I  ever  expe- 
rienced, from  the  retreat  we  have 
made  before  the  combined  fleets  all 
yesterday  and  this  morning.'''  The  Ad- 
miralty ultimately  gave  the  retreating 
ndmiral  an  official  certificate  of  good 
behaviour,  "  their  high  approbation 
of  Sir  Charles  Hardy's  wise  and  pru- 
dent conduct;"  but  "gallant  and 
bold  conduct"  would  have  been  a  bet- 
ter testimonial.  The  truth  seems  to 
be,  that  the  Admiralty,  blarnable 
themselves  in  sending  him  to  sea  with 
an  inadequate  force,  and  scarcely  ex- 
pecting to  escape  if  they  had  suffered 
him  to  lie  under  the  charge,  were 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  his  per- 
sonal character  as  a  man  of  known 
bravery;  and  thus  quash  a  process 
which  must  finally  have  brought  them 
before  the  tribunal.  But  let  naval 
officers  remember,  that  the  officer 
who  fights  is  the  officer  of  the  nation. 
Nelson's  maxim  is  unanswerable — 
u  The  captain  cannot  be  mistaken 
who  lays  his  ship  alongside  the 
enemy." 

This,  too,  was  a  period  of  cabinet 
revolutions.  No  favouritism  can  sus- 
tain a  ministry  which  has  become  dis- 
gustful to  the  nation.  Lord  North, 
though  ingenious,  dexterous,  and  long 
enough  in  possession  of  power  to  have 
filled  all  its  offices  with  his  dependents, 
was  driven  from  the  premiership  with 
such  a  storm  of  national  contempt,  that 
he  could  scarcely  be  sheltered  by  the 
curtains  of  the  throne.  Lord  Rock- 
ingham,  a  dull  minister,  was  trans- 
formed into  a  brilliant  one  by  his 
contrast  with  the  national  weariness 
of  Lord  North  ;  and  it  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Captain  Jervis  to  give  the  country 
the  first  omen  of  returning  victory. 
France  had  already  combined  Holland 
in  her  alliance,  and  the  French  mini- 
ster, already  made  insolent  by  his  tri- 
umph in  the  Channel,  had  determined 
on  a  blow  in  a  quarter  where  English 
interests  were  most  vulnerable,  and 
where  the  assault  was  least  expected. 
A  squadron  of  French  line-of-battlc 


ships,  convoying  a  fleet  of  transports, 
were  prepared  for  an  expedition  to 
the  East  Indies. 

The  preparations  for  the  combined 
movement  were  on  an  immense  scale. 
The  fleets  of  France,  Spain,  and  Hol- 
land were  again  to  sweep  the  Chan- 
nel ;  and  while  the  attention  of  tho 
British  fleets  was  thus  engrossed, 
the  Eastern  expedition  was  to  sail 
from  Brest.  The  Admiralty,  in  order 
to  counteract,  or  at  least  delay,  this 
formidable  movement,  immediately 
dispatched  Admiral  Barrington,  Avitli 
twelve  sail  of  the  line,  to  cruise  in 
the  bay  of  Biscay.  On  the  18th  of 
April  the  French  expedition  sailed, 
and  on  the  20th,  when  Admiral  Bar- 
rington had  reached  a  few  leagues 
beyond  Ushant,  the  Artois  frigate 
signaled  a  hostile  fleet,  but  could  not 
discover  their  flag  or  numbers.  The 
signal  being  made  for  a  general  chase, 
the  Foudroyant,  Jervis'sship,  soon  left 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  behind ;  and  be- 
fore night  she  had  so  much  gained 
upon  the  enemy  as  to  ascertain  that 
they  were  six  French  ships  of  war, 
with  eighteen  sail  of  convoy.  The 
whole  of  the  British  fleet,  being 
several  leagues  astern,  was  now  lost 
sight  of,  and  did  not  come  up  till  the 
following  day.  In  the  mean  time 
Jervis  wras  left  alone.  At  ten  at 
night,  the  French  ships  of  war  sepa- 
rating, Jervis,  selecting  the  largest 
for  pursuit,  prepared  to  attack:  at 
twelve,  he  had  approached  near 
enough  to  see  that  the  chase  was  a 
ship  of  the  line.  The  Foudroyant's 
superior  mano3uvring  enabled  her  to 
commence  the  engagement  by  a  rak- 
ing fire.  Its  effect  was  so  powerful, 
that  the  enemy  was  thrown  into  ex- 
treme disorder,  and  was  carried  by 
boarding,  after  an  action  of  only  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  The  prize  was 
the  Pegase,  seventy-four.  The  loss 
of  life  on  board  the  enemy  was 
great ;  but  by  an  extraordinary  piece 
of  good  fortune,  on  board  the  Fou- 
droyant not  a  man  was  killed,  Cap- 
tain Jervis  and  five  seamen  being 
the  only  wounded. 

To  the  gallantry  which  produced 
this  striking  success,  the  young  offi- 
cer added  extreme  delicacy  with  re- 
spect to  his  prisoners.  He  would 
not  allow  the  first  boat  to  be  sent  on 
board  the  prize,  until  he  had  given 
written  orders  for  the  particular  pro- 
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nervation  of  every  thing  in  the  shape 
of  property  belonging  to  the  French 
officers,  adding  at  the  bottom  of  his 
memorandum, — "For  though  I  have 
the  highest  opinion  of  my  officers,  we 
must  not  be  suspected  of  designs  to 
pi  under." 

The  result  of  the  action  was,  that 
sixteen  transports  out  of  twenty  were 
taken,  according  to  the  letter  of  young 
llicketts,  the  captain's  nephew.  It 
must  be  owned,  that  brave  as  the 
French  are,  their  admiral  made  but  a 
bad  figure  in  this  business  :  why  the 
sight  of  one  vessel  should  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  disperse  a  fleet  of  six  men- 
of-war,  and  of  course  ruin  an  expedition 
which  must  thus  be  left  Avithout  con- 
voy, is  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for  ; 
or  why,  when  the  admiral  saw  that 
his  pursuer  was  but  a  single  ship,  he 
should  not  have  turned  upon  him  and 
crushed  him,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  say. 
It  only  shows  that  his  court  wanted 
common  sense  as  much  as  he  wanted 
discretion.  The  expedition  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  Foudroyant  had  the 
whole  honour  of  the  victory. 

An  action  between  single  ships  of 
this  force  is  rare  at  any  period,  and 
nothing  could  be  nearer  a  match  in 
point  of  equipment  than  the  two  ships. 
The  Foudroyant  had  the  larger  ton- 
nage, and  earned  three  more  guns  on 
her  broadside ;  but  the  Pegase  threw 
a  greater  weight  of  shot,  had  a  more 
numerous  crew,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  soldiers  on  board.  The  Eng- 
lish ship,  however,  had  the  incompa- 
rable advantage  of  a  crew  which  had 
sailed  together  for  six  years,  and 
been  disciplined  by  such  an  officer  as 
Jervis. 

The  ministry  and  the  king  were 
equally  rejoiced  at  this  return  of  the 
naval  distinctions  of  the  country,  and 
the  immediate  consequence  was,  the 
conferring  of  a  baronetcy  and  the 
order  of  the  Bath  upon  the  gallant 
officer.  Congratulations  of  all  kinds 
were  poured  upon  him  by  the  minis- 
try, his  admiral,  and  his  brother  offi- 
cers. The  admiral  writes,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  squadron's  cruise,  "but  the 
Pegase  is  every  thing,  and  does  the 
highest  honour  to  Jervis." 

Another  instance  of  his  decision, 
and,  as  in  all  probability  will  be 
thought,  of  the  clearness  of  his  judg- 
ment, was  shortly  after  given  in  the 
memorable  relief  of  Gibraltar.  As  it 


was  likely  that  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  would  oppose  the 
passage  of  the  British,  Lord  Howe,  a  t 
an  early  period,  called  the  flag-offi  - 
cers  and  captains  on  board  the  Vic- 
tory, and  proposed  to  them  the 
question — "Whether,  considering  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy's  numbers, 
it  might  not  be  advisable  to  fight  the 
battle  at  night,  when  British  discipline 
might  counterbalance  the  numerical 
superiority?  All  the  officers  junior  to 
Jervis  gave  their  opinion  for  the  night 
attack,  but  he  dissented.  "Expressing 
his  regret  that  he  must  offer  an 
opinion,  not  only  contrary  to  that  of 
his  brother  officers,  but  also,  as  he 
feared,  to  that  of  his  Commander-in- 
chief,  he  was  convinced  that  battle  in 
the  day  would  be  greatly  preferable. 
In  the  first  place,  because  it  would 
give  an  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  his  lordship's  tactics,  and  afford  the 
means  of  taking  prompt  advantage 
of  any  mistake  of  the  enemy,  change 
of  the  wind,  or  any  other  favour- 
able circumstance  ;  while  in  the  melee 
of  a  battle  at  night,  there  must  always 
be  greater  risk  of  separation,  and 
of  ships  receiving  the  fire  of  their 
friends  as  well  as  their  foes."  It  is 
obvious  to  every  comprehension,  that 
a  night  action  must  preclude  all  ma- 
noeuvring, and  prevent  the  greater 
skill  of  the  tactician  from  having  any 
advantage  over  the  blunderer  who 
turns  his  ships  into  mere  batteries. 
The  only  officer  who  coincided  with 
Jervis  was  Admiral  Barriugton,  who 
gave  as  an  additional  and  a  just  argu- 
ment for  the  attack  by  day,  that  it 
would  give  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  conduct  of  the  respective 
captains  in  action.  On  those  opinions 
Lord  Howe  made  no  comment;  but 
it  is  presumed  that  he  ultimately 
agreed  with  them,  from  his  conduct 
in  the  celebrated  action  of  the  1st  of 
June  1794,  when  he  had  the  enemy's 
fleet  directly  to  leeward  of  him  from 
the  night  before. 

In  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  the  Fou- 
droyant had  the  honour  to  be  the  ship 
which  was  dispatched  from  the  fleet  to 
escort  the  victuallers  into  the  harbour, 
which  was  accomplished  amid  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  garrison.  It  had  been 
expected  that  Lord  Howe  would  have 
attacked  the  combined  fleets,  and  the 
nation  of  course  looked  forward  to  a 
victory;  but  they  were  disappointed. 
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The  fact  is,  that  Lord  Howe,  though 
a  brave  man,  and  what  is  generally 
regarded  as  a  good  officer,  was  of  a 
different  class  of  mind  from  the  Jervises 
and  Nelsons.  He  did  his  duty,  but 
he  did  no  more.  The  men  who  were 
yet  to  give  a  character  to  the  navy 
did  more  than  their  duty,  suffered  no 
opportunity  of  distinction  to  escape 
them,  relied  on  the  invincibility  of 
British  prowess  when  it  was  boldly 
directed,  and  by  that  reliance  render- 
ed it  invincible. 

There  was  a  kindness  and  gene- 
rosity of  nature  in  this  future  "  thun- 
derbolt of  war,"  which  shows  how 
compatible  the  gentler  feelings  are 
Avith  the  gallant  daring,  and  compre- 
hensive talent  of  the  great  comman- 
der. Having  happened  to  receive  the 
Due  de  Chabelais  on  board  his  ship 
when  at  Cadiz,  the  politeness  of  his 
reception  caused  the  Sardinian  prince 
to  exhibit  his  gratitude  in  some  hand- 
some presents  to  the  officers.  One 
of  Jervis's  letters  mentions,  that  the 
prince  had  given  to  each  of  the  lieu- 
tenants a  handsome  gold  box  ;  to  the 
lieutenant  of  marines  and  five  of  the 
midshipmen  gold  watches  ;  and  to  the 
other  officers  and  ship's  company,  a 
princely  sum  of  money. 

"  I  pride  myself,"  he  adds,  "  ex- 
ceedingly in  the  presents  being  so  dif- 
fused; on  all  former  occasions  they 
have  centred  in  the  captain."  In 
another  letter  he  says, — "  I  was 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  bay  of 
Marseilles  about  a  fortnight  ago, 
just  time  to 'receive  the  warm  em- 
braces of  a  man  to  whose  bravery 
and  friendship  I  had  some  months 
before  been  indebted  for  my  reputa- 
tion, the  preservation  of  the  people 
under  my  command,  and  of  the  Alarm. 
You  would  have  felt  infinite  pleasure 
at  the  scene  of  our  interview."  In 
a  letter  to  the  under-secretary  of  the 
Admiralty,  he  says, — "  My  dear  Jack- 
son, you  must  allow  me  to  interest 
your  humanity  in  favour  of  poor 
Spicer,  who,  overwhelmed  with  dropsy, 
asthma,  and  a  large  family,  and  with 
nothing  but  his  pay  to  support  him 
under  those  afflictions,  is  appointed 

to  the  under  a  mean  man, 

and  very  likely  to  go  to  the  East 
Indies.  The  letter  which  he  writes 
to  the  Board,  desiring  to  be  excused 
from  his  appointment,  is  dictated 
by  me." 
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He  then  mentions  a  contingency, 
"in  which  case  I  shall  write  for 
Spicer  to  be  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Foudroyant,  with  intention  to  nurse 
him,  and  keep  him  clear  of  all  ex- 
pense." 

Shortly  after  the  Foudroyant  was 
paid  off,  Sir  John  Jervis  was  united  to 
a  lady  to  whom  he  had  longbeen  attach- 
ed, the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parker, 
Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Every 
man  in  England,  as  he  rises  into  dis- 
tinction, necessarily  becomes  a  poli- 
tician. It  was  the  misfortune  of  Sir 
John  Jervis,  and  it  was  his  only  mis- 
fortune, that  he  was  a  politician  before 
he  had  risen  into  distinction.  Having 
had  the  ill  luck  to  profess  himself  a 
Whig,  at  a  period  when  he  could 
scarcely  have  known  the  nature  of  the 
connexion,  he  unhappily  adhered  to 
it  long  after  Whiggism  had  ceased  to 
possess  either  public  utility  or  national 
respect.  But  his  Whiggism  was  un- 
conscious Toryism  after  all:  it  was 
what  even  his  biographer  is  forced  to 
callit,  Whig  Royalism,  or  pretty  nearly 
what  Blake's  Republicanism  was — a 
determination  to  raise  his  country  to 
the  highest  eminence  to  which  his 
talents  and  bravery  could  contribute, 
without  regarding  by  whom  the  go- 
vernment was  administered.  At  the 
general  election  of  1784,  he  sat  for 
Yarmouth. 

In  1787,  Sir  John  Jervis  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral. 
At  the  general  election  in  1790,  he 
was  returned  for  Wycombe,  and 
shared  in  parliament  the  successive 
defeats  of  his  party ;  until,  in  1793, 
he  was  called  to  a  nobler  field,  in 
which,  unembarrassed  by  party,  and 
undegraded  by  Whiggism,  his  talents 
took  their  natural  direction  in  the 
cause  of  his  country.  It  is  now 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  upon 
the  narrow  system  of  enterprise  with 
which  England  began  the  great  revolu- 
tionary war;  nor  can  it  now  be  doubted 
that,  if  the  energies  of  the  country  had 
been  directed  to  meet  the  enemy  in 
Europe,  measureless  misfortunes  might 
have  been  averted.  If  the  succession 
of  fleets  and  armies  which  were  wasted 
upon  the  conquest  of  the  French  West 
Indies,  had  been  employed  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  feebler  European  states, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  armies  would  have 
been  signally  retarded,  if  invasion  had 
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not  been  thrown  back  over  the  French 
frontier.  For  instance,  it  would  have 
been  utterly  impossible  for  Napoleon, 
in  1796,  to  have  marched  triumphantly 
throughout  Italy  with  the  British  fleet 
covering  the  coast,  commanding  all 
the  harbours,  and  ready  to  throw  in 
troops  in  aid  of  the  insurrections  in 
his  rear. 

But  it  was  the  policy  of  the  time  to 
pacify  the  merchants,  whose  bugbear 
was  a  negro  insurrection  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  and  whether  the  genius  or  the 
fears  of  Pitt  gave  way  to  the  impres- 
sion, the  consequence  was  equally 
lamentable — the  mighty  power  of  Eng- 
land was  wasted  on  the  capture  of 
sugar  islands,  which  we  did  not  want, 
which  we  could  not  cultivate,  and 
which  cost  the  lives,  by  disease  and 
climate,  of  ten  times  the  number  of 
gallant  men  who  might  have  saved 
Europe.  At  the  close  of  1793,  a  grand 
expedition  against  the  French  Carib- 
bee  islands  was  resolved  upon  by  the 
British  cabinet ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  both  the  reputation  of  Sir 
John  Jervis  and  the  impartiality  of 
the  great  minister,  that  a  Whig  mem- 
ber of  parliament  should  have  been 
chosen  to  command  the  naval  part  of 
the  expedition. 

The  expedition  consisted  of  twenty- 
two  ships  of  war  and  six  thousand 
troops,  the  troops  divided  into  three 
brigades,  of  which  one  was  commanded 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Kent.  Sir  John 
Jervis  hoisted  his  flag  as  vice-admiral 
of  the  blue  on  the  3d  of  October. 

A  ludicrous  circumstance  occurred 
in  the  instance  of  a  favourite  officer, 
Mr  Bayntun,  who  had  applied  for 
permission  to  join  Sir  John.  Bayntun 
received  in  answer  the  following  de- 
cisive note :  "  Sir,  your  having  thought 
fit  to  take  to  yourself  a  wife,  you  are  to 
look  for  no  further  attention  from  your 
humble  servant,  J.  JERVIS."  It  hap- 
pened that  Bayntun  was  a  bachelor, 
and  he  instantly  wrote  an  exculpatory 
letter,  denying  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  so  formidable  a  charge.  The  mis- 
take arose  from  a  misdirection  in  two 
notes  which  the  admiral  had  written 
on  the  same  subject.  He  had  left 
them  to  Lady  Jervis  to  direct,  and 
she  had  addressed  them  to  the  wrong 
persons.  The  consequence,  however, 
was,  that  Bayntun  received  the  ap- 
pointment, and  the  married  man 
the  refusal.  This  inveteracy  against 


married  officers  seems  strange  in  one 
who  had  committed  the  same  crime 
himself;  yet  he  constantly  persisted  in 
calling  officers  who  married  moon- 
struck, and  appears  at  all  times  to 
have  regarded  matrimony  in  the  ser- 
vice as  little  short  of  personal  ruin. 

On  the  passage  out,  a  curious  circum- 
stance occurred  to  the  Zebra  frigate, 
under  command  of  the  gallant  Robert 
Faulknor.  The  Zebra,  which  had  been 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  squad- 
ron, saw  one  evening  a  ship  on  the 
horizon.  All  sail  was  made  in  chase, 
and  the  ship  was  discovered  to  be  a 
twenty- eight  gun  frigate.  All  con- 
trivances were  adopted  to  induce  her 
to  show  her  colours,  but  without  suc- 
cess. At  length  Faulknor,  impatient 
of  delay,  and  disregarding  the  dis- 
parity of  force,  closed  upon  her, 
and  jumped  on  board  at  the  head 
of  his  men.  To  his  astonishment  he 
found  that  she  was  a  Dutch  frigate, 
quietly  pursuing  her  way ;  and  as 
Holland  was  at  peace  with  England, 
equally  unexpecting  and  unprepared 
for  an  attack.  This  instance  of 
apathy  might  have  procured  her  a 
broadside;  but  luckily  the  affair  fin- 
ished with  the  shaking  of  hands. 

On  the  5th  of  February  the  expe- 
dition reached  Martinique.  On  the 
18th  of  March  Fort  Lewis  was  storm- 
ed, General  Rochambeau  capitu- 
lated, and  Martinique  was  taken,  St 
Lucie  followed,  the  Saintes  next  fell, 
and  the  final  conquest  was  Guadaloupe. 
Thus  in  three  months  the  capture  of 
the  French  islands  was  complete. 

But  an  enemy  more  formidable  than 
the  sword  was  now  to  be  encountered. 
The  yellow  fever  began  its  ravages. 
The  troops  perished  in  such  numbers, 
that  the  regiments  were  reduced  to 
skeletons ;  and  just  at  the  moment 
when  the  disease  was  at  its  height, 
Victor  Hughes  was  dispatched  from 
France  with  an  expedition.  The 
islands  fell  one  by  one  into  his 
hands,  and  the  campaign  was  utterly 
thrown  away. 

The  romantic  portion  of  the  Euro- 
pean campaigns  now  began.  The 
French  Directory,  unpopular  at  home, 
wearied  by  the  sanguinary  successes 
of  the  Vendean  insurrection,  and 
baffled  in  their  invasion  of  Germany, 
were  in  a  condition  of  the  greatest 
perplexity,  when  a  new  wonder  of 
war  taught  France  again  to  conquer. 
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Napoleon  Bonaparte,  since  so  memo- 
rable, but  then  known  only  as  com- 
manding a  company  of  artillery  at 
Toulon,  and  repelling  the  armed  mob 
in  Paris,  was  appointed  to  command 
the  army  on  the  Italian  frontier. 
Even  now,  with  all  our  knowledge  of  his 
genius,  and  the  splendid  experience  of 
his  successes,  his  sudden  elevation, 
his  daring  oifer  of  command,  his  plan 
of  the  Italian  campaign,  and  his  almost 
instantaneous  victories,  are  legitimate 
matter  of  astonishment.  In  him  we 
have  the  instance  of  a  young  man  of 
twenty-six,  who  had  never  seen  a 
campaign,  who  had  never  commanded 
a  brigade,  nor  even  a  regiment,  under- 
taking the  command  of  an  army, 
proposing  the  invasion  of  a  country  of 
eighteen  millions,  garrisoned  by  the 
army  of  one  of  the  greatest  military 
powers  of  Europe,  which  had  nearly 
300,000  soldiers  in  the  field,  and 
which  was  in  the  most  intimate 
alliance  with  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Italy.  Yet,  extravagant  as  all  those 
conceptions  seem,  and  improbable  as 
those  results  certainly  were,  two  cam- 
paigns saw  every  project  realized — 
Italy  conquered,  the  Tyrol,  the  great 
southern  barrier  of  Austria,  overpassed, 
and  peace  signed  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  Vienna.  The  invasion  of 
Italy  first  awoke  the  British  ministry 
to  the  true  direction  of  the  vast  naval 
powers  of  England.  To  save  Italy  if 
possible,  was  the  primary  object ;  the 
next  was  to  prevent  the  superiority  of 
the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 
A  powerful  fleet  had  been  prepared  in 
Toulon,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
French  army  in  its  invasion,  and  finally 
taking  possession  of  all  the  ports  and 
islands,  until  it  should  have  realized 
the  project  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  turning 
the  Mediterranean  into  a  French  lake. 
It  was  determined  to  keep  up  a  power- 
ful British  fleet  to  oppose  this  project, 
and  Sir  John  Jervis  was  appointed  to 
the  command.  Nothing  could  be  a 
higher  testimony  to  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  his  talents,  as  his  connexion 
with  the  Whigs  was  undisguised. 
But  Pitt's  feeling  for  the  public  service 
overcame  all  personal  predilections, 
and  this  great  officer  was  sent  to  take 
the  command  of  the  most  extensive 
and  important  station  to  which  a 
British  admiral  could  be  appointed. 
Lord  Hood  had  previously  declined 
it,  on  the  singular  plea  of  inadequacy 
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of  force ;   and  Sir   Charles  Hotham 


having  solicited  his  recall  in  conse- 
quence of  declining  health,  the  gallant 
Jervis  was  sent  forth  to  establish  the 
renown  of  his  country  and  his  own. 

The  fleet  was  a  noble  command.  It 
consisted  on  the  whole  of  about 
twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  two  of 
them  of  a  hundred  guns,  and  five  of 
ninety-eight ;  thirty-six  frigates,  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  sloops  and  other 
armed  vessels. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  fleet  were 
almost  all  the  names  which  subse- 
quently obtained  distinction  in  the 
great  naval  victories — Troubridge, 
Hallo  well,  Hood,  Collingwood,  &c., 
and  first  of  the  first,  that  star  of  the 
British  seaman,  Nelson.  It  is  re- 
markable, and  only  a  just  tribute  to 
the  new  admiral,  that  he,  almost  from 
his  earliest  intercourse  with  those 
gallant  men,  marked  their  merits, 
although  hitherto  they  had  found  no 
opportunities  of  acquiring  distinction 
— all  were  to  come.  Nelson,  in  writ- 
ing to  his  wife,  speaking  of  the  ad- 
miral's notice  of  him,  says,  "  Sir  John 
Jervis  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me, 
therefore  I  feel  the  more  flattered." 

The  admiral,  in  writing  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty,  says — "  I  am 
afraid  of  being  thought  a  puffer,  like 
many  of  my  brethren,  or  I  should  be- 
fore have  dealt  out  to  the  Board  the 
merits  of  Captain  Troubridge,  which 
are  very  uncommon." 

The  French  fleet,  of  fifteen  sail  of 
the  line,  lay  in  Toulon,  ready  to  con- 
voy an  army  to  plunge  upon  the 
Roman  states.  Sir  John  Jervis  in- 
stantly proceeded  to  block  up  Toulon, 
keeping  what  is  called  the  in-shore 
squadron  looking  into  the  harbour's 
mouth,  while  the  main  body  cruised 
outside.  The  admiral  at  once  em- 
ployed Nelson  on  the  brilliant  service 
for  which  he  was  fitted,  and  sent  him 
with  a  flying  squadron  of  a  ship  of 
the  line,  three  frigates,  and  two  sloops, 
to  scour  the  coast  of  Italy.  The 
duties  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet, 
powerful  as  the  armament  was,  were 
immense.  Independently  of  the 
blockade  of  Toulon,  and  the  necessity 
of  continually  watching  the  enemy's 
fleet,  which  might  be  brought  out  by 
the  same  wind  which  blew  off  the  Bri- 
tish, the  admiral  had  the  responsibility 
of  protecting  the  Mediterranean  con- 
voys, of  sustaining  the  British  iritc- 
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rests  iu  the  neutral  courts,  of  assist- 
ing the  allies  on  shore,  of  overawing 
the  Barbary  powers,  which  were 
then  peculiarly  restless  and  insolent, 
and  of  uphliolding  the  general  supre- 
macy of  England,  from  Smyrna  to 
Gibraltar. 

The  French  campaign  opened  on 
the  9th  of  April  1797,  and  the  Aus- 
trians  were  beaten  on  the  following 
day  at  Montenotte,  and  in  a  cam- 
paign of  a  month  Bonaparte  reached 
Milan.  The  success  of  the  enemy  in- 
creased to  an  extraordinary  degree 
the  difficulties  of  the  British  admiral. 
The  repairs  of  the  fleet,  the  provision- 
ing, and  every  other  circumstance 
connected  with  the  land,  lay  under 
increased  impediments ;  but  they  were 
all  gradually  overcome  by  the  vigi- 
lance and  intelligence  of  the  admiral. 

A  curious  and  characteristic  circum- 
stance occurred,  soon  after  his  taking 
the  command.  Nelson  had  captured 
a  vessel  carrying  152  Austrian  grena- 
diers, who  had  been  made  prisoners 
by  the  French,  and  actually  sold  by 
their  captors  to  the  Spaniards,  for  the 
purpose  of  enlisting  them  in  the 
Spanish  army.  His  letter  to  Jackson, 
the  secretary  of  legation  at  Turin,  on 
this  subject,  spiritedly  expresses  his 
feelings : — 

"  SIR, — From  a  Swiss  dealer  in  human 
flesh,  the  demand  made  upon  me  to  de- 
liver up  152  Austrian  grenadiers,  serv- 
ing on  board  his  Majesty's  fleet  under 
my  command,  is  natural  enough  ;  but 
that  a  Spaniard,  who  is  a  noble  creature, 
should  join  in  such  a  demand,  I  must 
confess  astonishes  me ;  and  I  can  only 
account  for  it  by  the  Chevalier  Caa- 
ruano  being  ignorant  that  the  persons 
in  question  were  made  prisoners  of  war 
in  the  last  affair  with  General  Beaulieu, 
and  are  not  deserters,  and  that  they 
were  most  basely  sold  by  the  French 
commissaries  to  the  vile  crimps  who 
recruit  for  the  foreign  regiments  in  the 
service  of  Spain.  It  is  high  time  a  stop 
should  be  put  to  this  abominable  traffic, 
a  million  times  more  disgraceful  than 
the  African  slave-trade." 

But  other  dangers  now  menaced  the 
British  supremacy  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  victories  of  Bonaparte 
had  terrified  all  the  Italian  states  into 
neutrality  or  absolute  submission  ;  and 
the  success  of  the  Directory,  and  per- 
haps their  bribes,  influenced  the  miser* 
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ably  corrupt  and  feeble  Spanish  mi- 
nistry, to  make  common  cause  with 
the  conquering  republic.  Spain  at 
last  became  openly  hostile.  This  was 
a  tremendous  increase  of  hazards,  be- 
cause Spain  had  fifty-seven  sail  of  the 
line,  and  a  crowd  of  frigates.  The 
difficulty  of  blockading  Toulon  was 
now  increased  by  the  failure  of  pro- 
visions. On  the  night  of  the  2d  of 
November,  the  admiral  sent  for  the 
master  of  the  Victory,  and  told  him 
that  he  now  had  not  the  least  hope  of 
being  reinforced,  and  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  push  down  to  Gibraltar  with 
all  possible  dispatch. 

The  passage  became  a  stormy  one, 
and  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty 
that  the  fleet  reached  Gibraltar.  Some 
of  the  transports  were  lost,  a  ship  of 
the  line  went  down,  and  several  of  the 
fleet  were  disabled. 

The  result  of  the  French  successes 
and  the  Austrian  misfortunes,  was  an 
order  for  the  fleet  to  leave  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  take  up  its  station  at 
the  Tagus.  The  vivid  spirit  of  Nel- 
son was  especially  indignant  at  this 
change  of  scene.  In-  one  of  his  letters 
he  says — "  We  are  preparing  to  leave 
the  Mediterranean,  a  measure  which  I 
cannot  approve.  They  at  home  do 
not  know  what  this  fleet  is  capable  of 
performing — any  thing,  and  every 
thing.  Of  all  the  fleets  I  ever  saw,  I 
never  saw  one,  in  point  of  officers  and 
men,  equal  to  Sir  John  Jervis's,  wrho 
is  a  commander  able  to  lead  them  to 
glory."  The  admiral's  merits  were 
recognized  by  the  government  in  a 
still  more  permanent  manner ;  for,  by 
a  despatch  from  the  Admiralty  in  Feb- 
ruary 1797,  it  was  announced  that  the 
king  had  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of 
the  peerage. 

The  prospect  now  darkened  round 
eveiy  quarter  of  the  horizon.  The 
power  of  Austria  had  given  way ; 
Spain  and  Holland  were  combined 
against  our  naval  supremacy ;  Italy 
was  lost ;  a  French  expedition  threat- 
ened Ireland ;  there  was  a  strong 
probability  of  the  invasion  of  Portu- 
gal ;  and  the  junction  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  fleets  might  endanger  not 
merely  the  Tagus  fleet,  but  expose 
the  Channel  fleet  to  an  encounter 
with  numbers  so  superior,  as  to  leave 
the  British  shores  open  to  invasion. 
The  domestic  difficulties,  too,  had 
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their  share.  The  necessity  of  sus- 
pending cash  payments  at  the  Bank 
had,  if  not  thrown  a  damp  upon  the 
nation,  at  least  given  so  formidable  a 
ground  for  the  fallacies  and  bitterness  of 
the  Opposition,  as  deeply  to  embarrass 
even  the  fortitude  of  the  great  minis- 
ter. We  can  now  see  how  slightly 
all  these  hazards  eventually  affected 
the  real  power  of  England ;  and  we 
now  feel  how  fully  adequate  the 
strength  of  this  extraordinary  and  in- 
exhaustible country  was  to  resist  all 
obstacles,  and  turn  the  trial  into  tri- 
umph. But  faction  was  busy,  party 
predicted  ruin,  public  men  used  every 
art  to  dispirit  the  nation  and  inflame 
the  populace ;  and  the  result  was,  a 
state  of  public  anxiety  of  which  no 
former  war  had  given  the  example. 

It  is  incontestable  that  the  list  of 
the  British  navy  at  this  period  of  the 
war  exhibited  some  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  English  character — brave, 
intelligent,  and  indefatigable  men, 
ready  for  any  service,  and  equal  for 
all ;  with  all  the  intrepidity  of  heroes, 
possessing  the  highest  science  of  their 
profession,  and  exhibiting  at  once  that 
lion-heartedness,  and  that  knowledge, 
which  gave  the  British  navy  the  com- 
mand of  the  ocean.  And  yet,  if  we 
were  to  assign  the  highest  place  where 
all  were  high,  we  should  probably 
assign  it  to  Lord  St  Vincent  as  an 
admiral.  Nelson  certainly,  as  an  exe- 
cutive officer,  defies  all  competition;  his 
three  battles,  Copenhagen,  Aboukir, 
and  Trafalgar,  each  of  them  a  title  to 
eminent  distinction,  place  him  as  a 
conqueror  at  the  head  of  all.  But  an 
admiral  has  other  duties  than  those  of 
the  line  of  battle ;  and  for  a  great 
naval  administrator,  first  disciplining  a 
fleet,  then  supplying  it  with  all  the 
means  of  victory,  and  finally  leading 
it  to  victory — Lord  St  Vincent  was 
perhaps  the  most  complete  example 
on  record  of  all  the  combined  quali ties 
that  make  the  British  admiral.  His 
profound  tactics,  his  stern  but  salutary 
exactness  of  command,  his  incompa- 
rable judgment,  and  his  cool  and  un- 
hesitating intrepidity,  form  one  of  the 
very  noblest  models  of  high  command. 
All  those  qualities  were  now  to  be 
called  into  full  exertion. 

The  continental  campaign  had  left 
Europe  at  the  mercy  of  France. 
England  was  now  the  only  enemy, 


and  she  was  to  be  assailed,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  a  naval  war.  To  pre- 
vent the  junction  of  the  Spanish  and 
French  fleets,  the  Tagus  was  the  sta- 
tion fixed  upon  by  Lord  St  Vincent. 
Ill  luck  seemed  to  frown  upon  the  fleet. 
The  Bombay  Castle,  a  seventy-four, 
was  lost  going  in ;  the  St  George,  a 
ninety,  grounded  in  coming  out,  and 
was  obliged  to  be  docked ;  still  the 
admiral  determined  to  keep  the  sea, 
though  his  fleet  was  reduced  to  eight 
sail  of  the  line.  The  day  before  he 
left  the  Tagus,  information  was  re- 
ceived that  the  enemy's  fleets  had 
both  left  the  Mediterranean.  The 
French  had  gone  to  Brest,  the  Spanish 
first  to  Toulon,  then  to  Carthageiia,  and 
was  now  proceeding  to  join  the  French 
at  Brest.  A  reinforcement  of  six 
sail  of  the  line  now  fortunately  joined 
the  fleet  off  the  Tagus  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  information  was  received 
that  the  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven 
sail  of  the  line,  with  fourteen  frigates, 
had  passed  Cadiz,  and  could  not  be 
far  distant.  To  prevent  the  junction 
of  this  immense  force  with  the  power- 
ful fleet  already  prepared  for  a  start 
in  Brest,  was  of  the  utmost  national 
importance ;  for,  combined,  they  must 
sweep  the  Channel.  The  admiral  in- 
stantly formed  his  plan,  and  sailed  for 
Cape  St  Vincent. 

The  details  of  the  magnificent  en- 
counter which  followed,  are  among  the 
best  portions  of  the  volumes.  They 
are  strikingly  given,  and  will  attract 
the  notice,  as  they  might  form  the 
model,  of  the  future  historian  of  this 
glorious  period  of  our  annals.  We 
can  now  give  only  an  outline. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  Span- 
ish advance,  the  first  object  was  to 
gain  exact  intelligence,  and  ships  were 
stationed  in  all  quarters  on  the  look- 
out. But  on  the  13th  Captain  Foote, 
in  the  Niger  frigate,  joined,  with  the 
intelligence  that  he  had  kept  sight  of 
the  enemy  for  three  days.  The  admi- 
ral was  now  to  have  a  new  reinforce- 
ment, not  in  ships  but  in  heroes ;  the 
Minerva  frigate,  bearing  Nelson's 
broad  pendant,  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, arrived,  and  Nelson  shifted 
his  pendant  into  the  Captain.  The 
Lively  frigate,  with  Lord  Garlies, 
also  arrived  from  Corsica.  The  signal 
was  made,  "  To  keep  close  order,  and 
prepare  for  battle."  On  that  day, 
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Lord  Garlies,  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  and 
Captain  Hallowell,  with  some  other 
officers,  dined  on  board  the  Victory. 
At  breaking  up,  the  toast  was  drunk, 
"  Victory  over  the  Dons,  in  the  bat- 
tle from  which  they  cannot  escape 
to-morrow ! " 

The  "  gentlemen  of  England  who 
live  at  home  at  ease,"  can  probably 
have  but  little  conception  of  the  price 
which  men  in  high  command  pay  for 
glory.  No  language  can  describe  the 
anxieties  which  have  often  exercised 
the  minds  of  those  bold  and  prominent 
characters,  of  whom  we  now  know  little 
but  of  their  laurels.  The  solemn  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  condition,  the 
consciousness  that  a  false  step  might 
be  ruin,  the  feeling  that  the  eye  of 
their  country  was  fixed  upon  them, 
the  hope  of  renown,  the  dread  of  tar- 
nishing all  their  past  distinctions, 
must  pass  powerfully  and  painfully 
through  the  mind  of  men  fitted  for 
the  struggles  by  which  greatness  is  to 
be  alone  achieved. 

"  It  is  believed  that  Sir  John  Jervis 
did  not  go  to  bed  that  night,  but  sat 
up  writing.  It  is  certain  that  he  exe- 
cuted his  will."  In  the  course  of  the 
first  and  second  watches,  the  enemy's 
signal-guns  were  distinctly  heard; 
and,  as  he  noticed  them  sounding  more 
and  more  audibly,  Sir  John  made 
more  earnest  enquiries  as  to  the  com- 
pact order  and  situation  of  his  own 
ships,  as  well  as  they  could  be  made 
out  in  the  darkness.  Long  before 
break  of  day,  he  walked  the  deck  in 
more  than  even  his  usual  silence. 
When  the  grey  of  the  morning  of  the 
14th  enabled  him  to  discern  his  fleet, 
his  first  remarks  were  high  approba- 
tion of  his  captains,  for  "  their  admi- 
rably close  order,  and  that  he  wished 
they  were  now  well  up  with  the  ene- 
my ;  for,"  added  he  thoughtfully, 
"  a  victory  is  very  essential  to  Eng- 
land at  this  moment." 

Now  came  on  the  day  of  decision. 
The  morning  was  foggy ;  but  as  the 
mist  cleared  up,  the  Lively,  and  then 
the  Niger,  signaled  "  a  strange  fleet." 
The  Bonne  Citoyenne  was  next  or- 
dered to  reconnoitre.  Soon  after,  the 
Culloden's  guns  announced  the  enemy. 
At  twenty  minutes  past  ten  the  signal 
was  made  to  six  of  the  ships — "  to 
chase."  Sir  John  still  walked  the 
quarterdeck,  and,  as  the  enemy's  num- 


bers were  counted,  they  were  duly 
reported  to  him  by  the  captain  of  the 
fleet. 

"  There  are  eight  sail  of  the  line, 
Sir  John." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

u  There  are  twenty  sail  of  the  line, 
Sir  John." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

"  There  are  twenty-five  sail  of  the 
line,  Sir  John." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

"  There  are  twenty-seven  sail  of 
the  line,  Sir  John."  This  was  accom- 
panied by  some  remark  on  the  great 
disparity  of  the  tAvo  forces.  Sir  John's 
gallant  answer  now  was : — 

"  Enough,  sir — no  more  of  that:  the 
die  is  cast,  and  if  there  are  fifty  sail,  I 
will  go  through  them." 

At  forty  minutes  past  ten  the  signal 
was  made  to  form  line  of  battle  ahead 
and  astern  of  the  Victory,  and  to  steer 
S.S.W.  The  fog  was  now  cleared  off, 
and  the  British  fleet  were  seen  ad- 
mirably formed  in  the  closest  order ; 
while  the  Spaniards  were  stretching 
in  two  straggling  bodies  across  the 
horizon,  leaving  an  open  space  be- 
tween. The  opportunity  of  dividing 
their  fleet  struck  the  admiral  at  once, 
and  at  half-past  eleven  the  signal  was 
made  to  pass  through  the  enemy's 
line,  and  engage  them  to  leeward. 
At  twelve  o'clock,  as  the  Culloden 
was  reaching  close  up  to  the  enemy, 
the  British  fleet  hoisted  their  colours, 
and  the  Culloden  opened  her  fire. 
An  extraordinary  incident,  even  in 
those  colossal  battles,  occurred  to  this 
fine  ship.  The  course  of  the  Culloden 
brought  her  directly  on  board  one  of 
the  enemy's  three-deckers.  The  first 
lieutenant,  Griffiths,  reported  to  her 
captain,  Troubridge,  that  a  collision 
was  inevitable.  "  Can't  help  it,  Grif- 
fiths—let the  weakest  fend  oif,"  was 
the  hero's  reply.  The  Culloden,  still 
pushing  on,  fired  two  of  her  double- 
shotted  broadsides  into  the  Spaniard 
with  such  tremendous  effect,  that  the 
three-decker  went  about,  and  the  guns 
of  her  other  side  not  being  even  cast 
loose,  she  did  not  fire  a  single  shot, 
while  the  Culloden  passed  triumphant- 
ly through.  Scarcely  had  she  broken 
the  enemy's  line,  than  the  Commander- 
in-chief  signaled  the  order  to  tack  in 
succession.  Troubridge's  manoeuvre 
was  so  dashingly  performed,  that  the 
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admiral  could  not  restrain  his  delight 
and  admiration. 

"Look,  Jackson,"  he  rapturously 
exclaimed,  "  look  at  Troubridgc  there ! 
He  tacks  his  ship  to  battle  as  if  the 
eyes  of  all  England  were  upon  him  ; 
and  would  to  God  they  were,  for  then 
they  would  sec  him  to  be  what  I  know 
him." 

The  leeward  division  of  the  enemy, 
perceiving  the  fatal  consequences  of 
their  disunited  order  of  sailing,  now 
endeavoured  to  retrieve  the  day,  and 
to  break  through  the  British  line.  A 
vice-admiral,  in  a  three-decker,  led 
them,  and  was  reaching  up  to  the 
Victory  just  as  she  had  come  up  to 
tack  in  her  station.  The  vice-admiral 
stood  on  with  great  apparent  deter- 
mination till  within  pistol-shot,  but 
there  he  stopped ;  and  when  the  Vic- 
tory could  bring  her  guns  to  bear  upon 
him,  she  thundered  in  two  of  her 
broadsides,  sweeping  the  Spaniard's 
decks,  and  so  terrified  him,  that  when 
his  sails  tilled,  he  ran  clear  out  of  the 
battle  altogether.  The  Victory  then 
tacked  into  her  station,  and  the  con- 
flict raged  with  desperate  fury.  At 
this  period  of  the  battle,  the  Spanish 
Commander-in-chief  bore  up  with  nine 
sail  of  the  line  to  run  round  the  Bri- 
tish, and  rejoin  his  leeward  division. 
This  was  a  formidable  manoeuvre  ;  but 
no  sooner  was  it  commenced,  than 
his  eye  caught  it  "  whose  greatest 
wish  it  ever  was  to  be  the  first  to  find, 
and  foremost  to  fight,  his  enemy." 
Nelson,  instead  of  waiting  till  his  turn 
to  tack  should  bring  him  into  action, 
took  it  upon  himself  to  depart  from 
the  prescribed  mode  of  attack,  and 
ordered  his  ship  to  be  immediately 
wore.  This  masterly  manoeuvre  was 
completely  successful,  at  once  arrest- 
ing the  Spanish  commander-in-chief, 
and  carrying  Nelson  and  Colling  wood 
into  the  van  and  brunt  of  the  battle. 
He  now  attacked  the  four-decker,  the 
Santissima  Trinidada,  also  engaged  by 
the  Culloden.  The  Captain's  fore -top- 
mast being  now  shot  away,  Nelson  put 
his  helm  down,  and  let  her  come  to  the 
wind,  that  he  might  board  the  San 
Nicolas  ;  Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Ed- 
ward Berry,  then  a  passenger  with 
Nelson,  jumping  into  her  mizen-chains, 
was  the  first  in  the  enemy's  ship ;  Nel- 
son leading  his  boarders,  and  a  party 
of  the  69th  regiment,  immediatolv  fol- 
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lowed,  and  the  colours  were  hauled 
down.  While  he  was  on  the  deck  of 
the  San  Nicolas,  the  San  Josef,  dis- 
abled, fell  on  board.  Nelson  instantly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  boarding  her 
from  his  prize ;  followed  by  Captain 
Berry,  and  Lieutenant  Pierson  of  the 
69th,  he  led  the  boarders,  and  jumped 
into  the  San  Josef's  main-chain*. 
He  was  then  informed  that  the  ship 
had  surrendered.  Four  line-of-battle 
ships  had  now  been  taken,  and  the 
Santissima  Trinidada  had  also  struck ; 
but  she  subsequently  made  her  escape, 
for  now  the  Spanish  leeward  division, 
fourteen  sail,  having  re-formed  their 
line,  bore  down  to  support  their  com- 
mander-in-chief: to  receive  them,  Sir 
John  Jervis  was  obliged  to  form  a  line 
of  battle  on  the  starboard  tack — the 
enemy  immediately  retired.  Thus,  at 
five  in  the  evening,  concluded  the 
most  brilliant  battle  that  had  ever 
till  then  been  fought  at  sea. 

Captain  C alder  was  immediately 
sent  off  with  the  despatch,  and  arrived 
in  London  on  the  3d  of  March.  A 
battle  gained  over  such  a  numerical 
superiority,  for  it  was  much  more  than 
two  to  one,  when  we  take  into  our 
estimate  the  immense  size  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  their  weight  of 
metal,  there  being  one  four-decker  of 
130  guns,  and  six  three-deckers  of  112, 
of  which  two  were  taken ;  and  further, 
the  more  interesting  circumstance, 
that  this  great  victory  was  gained  on 
our  part  with  only  the  loss  of  73  killed 
and  227  wounded,  the  public  feeling 
of  exultation  was  unbounded;  and 
when  the  minister  on  that  very  even- 
ing proposed  that  the  vote  of  thanks 
should  be  taken  on  the  following 
Monday,  the  House  would  hear  of  no 
delay,  but  insisted  on  recording  its 
gratitude  at  the  moment.  The  House 
of  Peers  gave  a  similar  vote  on  the 
8th ;  and  the  Commons  and  the  Crown 
immediately  proposed  to  settle  upon 
the  admiral  a  pension  of  three  thou- 
sand a-year.  A  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  moving  for  an 
address  to  the  Crown  to  confer  some 
signal  mark  of  favour  on  the  admiral, 
was  instantly  replied  to  by  the 
sonorous  eloquence  of  the  minister — 
"  Can  it  be  supposed,"  said  he,  "  that 
the  Crown  can  require  to  be  prompted 
to  pay  the  just  tribute  of  approbation 
and  honour  to  those  who  have  emi- 
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nently  distinguished  themselves  by 
public  services?  On  the  part  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  I  can  safely 
affirm,  that  before  the  last  splendid 
instance  of  the  conduct  of  the  gallant 
admiral,  we  have  not  been  remiss  in 
watching  the  uniform  tenor  of  his 
professional  career.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  whole  of  his  proceedings — 
such  instances  of  perseverance,  of 
diligence,  and  of  exertion  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  as,  though  less  brilliant 
and  dazzling  than  the  last  exploit, 
are  only  less  meritorious  as  they  are 
put  in  competition  with  a  single  day, 
which  has  produced  such  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  British  empire." 

The  result  was  an  earldom.  The 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord 
Spencer,  having  already  written  to  Sir 
John  the  royal  pleasure  to  promote 
him  to  a  peerage,  and  the  letter  not 
having  reached  him  previously  to  the 
battle,  he  thus  had  notice  of  the  two 
steps  in  the  peerage  nearly  at  once. 

Popular  honours  now  flowed  in 
upon  him :  London  voted  its  freedom 
in  a  gold  box,  with  swords  to  the  ad- 
mirals of  the  fleet  and  Nelson ;  vice- 
admirals  Parker  and  Thompson  were 
created  baronets ;  Nelson  received  the 
red  riband;  the  chief  cities  and  towns 
of  England  and  Ireland  sent  their  free- 
doms and  presents ;  and  the  king  gave 
all  the  admirals  and  captains  a  gold 
medal. 

We  must  now  be  brief  in  our  ob- 
servations on  the  services  of  this  most 
distinguished  person.  We  have  next 
a  narrative  of  the  suppression  of  the 
memorable  mutiny  of  1798,  whose 
purpose  it  was  to  have  suffered  the 
enemy's  fleet  to  leave  their  harbours, 
to  revolutionize  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  and,  after  putting  the  admirals 
and  captains  to  death,  proceed  to  every 
folly  and  frenzy  that  could  be  commit- 
ted by  men  conscious  of  power,  and 
equally  conscious  that  forgiveness 
was  impossible.  The  fleet  under  Lord 
St  Vincent  was  on  the  point  of  cor- 
ruption, when  it  was  restored  to  dis- 
cipline by  the  singular  firmness  of  the 
admiral,  who,  by  exhibiting  his  deter- 
mination to  punish  all  insubordination, 
extinguished  this  most  alarming  dis- 
affection, and  saved  the  naval  name  of 
the  country. 

On  the  resignation  of  Mr  Pitt  in 
1801,  and  the  appointment  of  Mr 
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Addington  as  first  lord  of  the  trea- 
sury, a  letter  was  written  from  the 
new  minister  to  Lord  St  Vincent, 
offering  him  the  appointment  of  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Having  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  the  king, 
and  explained  the  general  tone  of  his 
political  feelings,  the  king  told  him  he 
very  much  wished  to  see  him  at  the 
Admiralty,  and  to  place  the  navy 
entirely  in  his  hands.  This  was  per- 
haps the  only  appointment  of  that 
singularly  feeble  administration  which 
met  with  universal  approval.  There 
could  be  no  question  of  th.e  intelli- 
gence, high  principle,  or  public  services 
of  the  great  admiral.  Mr  Addington 
came  into  power  under  circumstances 
which  would  have  tried  the  talents 
of  a  man  of  first-rate  ability.  The 
war  had  exhausted  the  patience, 
though  not  the  power,  of  the  nation. 
All  our  allies  had  failed.  The  severity 
of  the  taxes  was  doubly  felt,  when, 
the  war  had  necessarily  turned  into  a 
blockade  on  the  Continent.  We  had 
thus  all  the  exhaustion  of  hostilities 
without  the  excitement  of  triumph; 
and,  to  increase  public  anxieties,  the 
failure  of  the  harvest  threatened  a 
comparative  famine.  Wheat,  which 
on  an  average  of  the  preceding  ten 
years  had  been  54s.  a  quarter,  was 
now  at  110s.,  then  rose  to  139s., 
and  even  reached  as  high  as  180s.  At 
one  period  the  quartern  loaf  had  risen 
to  Is.  lO^d.  The  popular  cry  now 
arose  for  peace.  France,  which  with 
all  her  victories  had  been  taught  the 
precariousness  of  war,  by  the  loss  of 
Egypt  and  the  capture  of  her  army, 
was  now  also  eager  for  peace.  Eng- 
land had  but  two  allies,  Portugal 
and  Turkey.  At  length  the  peace  was 
made,  and  Lord  St  Vincent's  atten- 
tion was  then  drawn  to  an  object 
which  he  had  long  in  view,  the  refor- 
mation of  the  dockyards.  This  was 
indeed  the  Augean  stable,  and  unex- 
ampled clamour  arose  from  the  mul- 
titude who  had  indolently  fattened 
for  years  on  the  easy  plunder  of  the 
public  stores.  However,  the  reform 
went  on :  perquisites  were  abolished, 
privileges  taken  away;  and,  rough  as 
the  operation  was,  nothing  could  be 
more  salutary  than  its  effect.  The 
acuteness  of  the  gallant  old  man  at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty  could  not 
be  evaded,  his  vigour  could  not  be 
2iv 
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defied,  and  his  public  spirit  gave  him 
an  influence  with  the  country,  which 
enabled  him  to  outlive  faction  and 
put  down  calumny.  Yet  this  was 
evidently  the  most  painful,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  most  unsuccessful 
portion  of  his  long  career.  Nominal- 
ly a  Whig,  but  practically  a  Tory — 
for  his  loyalty  was  unimpeachable 
and  his  honour  without  a  stain — Lord 
St  Vincent  found  himself  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  man  who  presses  reform 
on  those  with  whom  hitherto  it  has 
been  only  a  watchword,  and  expects 
faction  to  act  up  to  its  professions. 

The  Addington  treaty  was  soon 
discovered  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
truce.  Napoleon  lived  only  in  war ; 
hostilities  were  essential  to  the  go- 
vernment which  he  had  formed  for 
France;  and  his  theory  of  govern- 
ment, false  as  it  was,  and  his  passion 
for  excitement,  whatever  might  be  its 
price,  made  even  the  two  years  of 
peace  so  irksome  to  him,  that  he  ac- 
tually adopted  a  gross  and  foolish  in- 
sult to  the  British  ambassador  as  the 
means  of  compelling  us  to  renew  the 
conflict.  The  first  result  was,  the 
return  of  Pitt  to  power  ;  the  next,  the 
total  ruin  of  the  French  navy  at 
Trafalgar ;  the  next,  the  bloody  and 
ruinous  war  with  Russia,  expressly  for 
the  ruin  of  England  through  the 
ruin  of  her  commerce ;  and  finally  the 
crash  of  Waterloo,  which  extinguished 
his  diadem  and  his  dominion  together — 
a  series  of  events,  occurring  within 
little  more  than  ten  years,  of  a  more 
stupendous  order  than  had  hitherto 
affected  the  fate  of  any  individual, 
or  influenced  the  destinies  of  an  Euro- 
pean kingdom. 

With  the  ministry  of  Mr  Adding- 
ton, Lord  St  Vincent  retired  from 
public  life.  He  was  now  old,  and  the 
hardships  of  long  service  had  par- 
tially exhausted  his  original  vigour 
of  frame.  He  retired  to  his  seat, 
Rochetts  in  Essex,  and  there  led  the 
delightful  life  of  a  man  who  had 
gained  opulence  and  distinction  by 
pre-eminent  services,  and  whose  old 
age  was  surrounded  by  love,  hon- 
our, and  troops  of  friends.  He  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  where,  however,  he 
spoke  but  seldom,  but  where  he  al- 
ways spoke  with  dignity  and  effect. 

In  the  month  of  March  1823,  Lord 


St  Vincent  was  seized  with  a  general 
feeling  of  infirmity  which  portended 
his  speedy  dissolution.  He  had  a 
violent  and  convulsive  cough  ;  yet  his 
intellects  were  strongly  turned  upon 
public  events,  and  he  expressed  an 
anxiety  to  know  all  that  could  be 
known  of  events  in  France,  which  was 
then  disturbed ;  of  the  Spanish  revo- 
lution, which  then  threatened  to  in- 
volve Europe ;  and  even  of  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  In  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing of  the  13th,  while  his  physician 
and  family  were  round  him,  his 
strength  suddenly  gave  way,  and  at 
half  past  eight  he  died,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight,  and  was  buried  at  Stone 
in  Staffordshire.  He  was  succeeded 
in  the  peerage  by  his  nephew,  who, 
however,  inherits  only  the  viscounty. 

In  our  general  notice  of  Lord  St 
Vincent's  career,  we  have  adverted 
as  little  as  possible  to  the  opinions 
which  his  biographer  had  introduced 
from  his  own  view  of  public  affairs. 
We  have  no  wish  to  make  a  peevish 
return  to  the  writer  of  a  work  which 
has  given  us  both  information  and 
pleasure.  But  it  is  necessary  to  cau- 
tion Mr  Tucker  against  giving  trite 
and  trifling  opinions  on  subjects  of 
which  he  evidently  knows  so  little  as 
of  the  Romish  question,  or  the  state 
of  Ireland.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
be  at  once  solemn  and  superficial  on 
such  topics ;  and  when  a  writer  of  this 
order  flings  his  epithets  of  "  bigoted, 
harsh,  and  impolitic, "  and  the  other 
stock  phrases  of  party  organs,  he 
only  enfeebles  our  respect  for  his  au- 
thority in  the  immediate  matters  of 
his  work,  and  rather  lowers  our  re- 
spect for  his  faculties  in  all.  The 
question  of  Popery  in  Ireland,  is  not  a 
question  of  religion  but  of  faction. 
Religious  controversy  on  Romish 
doctrines  has  long  ceased  to  exist. 
Romanism  has  no  grounds  on  which 
a  controversy  can  be  sustained.  It 
cannot  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  which 
it  shuts  up  ;  and  it  will  no  longer  be 
suffered  to  appeal  to  its  mere  childish 
pretence  of  infallibility.  Its  only 
ground  in  Ireland  is  party ;  and  the 
present  unhappy  condition  to  which 
it  has  reduced  Ireland,  exhibits  the 
natural  consequences  of  indulgence  to 
Popery,  and  the  only  means  by  which 
its  spirit  can  be  rendered  consistent 
with  the  order  of  society. 
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PART  X. 

"  Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puft  up  with  wind, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  Heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 
Have  I  not  in  the  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets  clang  ?  " 

SHAKSPI 


ON  reaching  the  prison,  I  gave  tip 
all  for  lost ;  sullenly  resigned  myself 
to  what  now  seemed  the  will  of  fate ; 
and  without  a  word,  except  in  answer 
to  the  interrogatory  of  my  name  and 
country,  followed  the  two  horrid- 
looking  ruffians  who  performed  the 
office  of  turnkeys.  St  Lazare  had 
been  a  monastery,  and  its  massive- 
ness,  grimness,  and  confusion  of  build- 
ings, with  its  extreme  silence  at  that 
late  hour,  gave  me  the  strongest  im- 
pression of  a  huge  catacomb  above 
ground.  The  door  of  a  cell  was 
opened  for  me  after  traversing  a  long 
succession  of  cloisters  ;  and  on  a  little 
wooden  trestle,  and  wrapt  in  my 
cloak,  I  attempted  to  sleep.  But  if 
sleep  has  not  much  to  boast  of  in 
Paris  at  any  time,  what  was  it  then  ? 
I  had  scarcely  closed  my  eyes  when 
I  was  roused  by  a  rapid  succession  of 
musket-shots,  fired  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cloister,  the  light  of  torches 
flashing  through  the  long  avenues, 
and  the  shouts  of  men  and  women  in 
wrath,  terror,  and  agony.  I  threw 
myself  off  my  uneasy  bed,  and  climb- 
ing up  by  my  prison  bars,  endeavour- 
ed to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  melee. 
But  the  imperfect  light  served  little 
more  than  to  show  a  general  muster- 
ing of  the  national  guard  in  the  court, 
and  a  huge  and  heavy  building,  into 
which  they  were  discharging  random 
shots  whenever  a  head  appeared  at 
its  casements.  A  loud  huzza  follow- 
ed whenever  one  of  those  shots  ap- 
peared to  take  effect,  and  a  laugh 
equally  loud  ran  through  the  ranks 
when  the  bullet  wasted  its  effect  on 
the  massive  mullions  or  stained 
glass  of  the  windows.  A  tall  figure 
on  horseback,  whom  I  afterwards 
learned  to  be  Henriot,  the  comman- 
dant of  the  national  guard,  galloped 
up  and  down  the  court  with  the  air 


of  a  general-in-chief  manoeuvring  an 
army.  I  think  that  he  actually  had 
provided  himself  with  a  truncheon  to 
meet  all  the  emergencies  of  supreme 
command.  While  this  sanguinary, 
and  yet  mocking  representation  of 
warfare  was  going  on,  M.  le  Com- 
mandant was  in  full  eloquence  and 
prodigious  gesticulation.  "A  la 
gloire,  mes  enfans ! "  was  his  constant 
cry.  u  Fight,  mes  braves!  the  honour 
of  France  demands  it :  the  eyes  of 
Europe — of  the  world — are  turned 
upon  you.  Vive  laRepublique!"  And 
all  this  accompanied  with  waving  his 
hat,  and  spurring  his  horse  into 
foam  and  fury.  But  fortune  is  a  jade 
after  all ;  and  the  hero  of  the  trico- 
lored  scarf  was  destined  to  have  his 
laurels  a  little  shorn,  even  on  this 
narrow  field.  While  his  charger  was 
caracoling  over  the  cloisters,  and  his 
veterans  fcpm  the  cellars  and  coun- 
ters of  Paris  were  popping  off  their 
muskets  at  the  unfortunates  who 
started  up  against  the  old  casement, 
I  heard  a  sudden  rush  and  run ;  a  low 
postern  of  the  cloister  had  been  flung 
back,  and  the  prisoners  within  the 
building  had  made  a  sally  on  their 
tormentors.  A  massacre  at  the 
Bic6tre,  in  which  six  thousand  had 
perished,  had  warned  these  unhappy 
people  that  neither  the  prison  wall,  nor 
night,  was  to  be  security  against  the 
rage  of  the  bloodhounds  with  whom 
murder  seemed  to  have  grown  into  a 
pastime ;  and  after  having  seen  several 
of  theirnumber  shot  down  within  their 
dungeon,  they  determined  to  attack 
them,  and,  if  they  must  die,  at  least  die 
in  manly  defence.  Their  rush  was  per- 
fectly successful;  it  had  the  effect  of  a 
complete  surprise ;  and  though  their 
only  weapons  were  fragments  of  their 
firewood — for  all  fire-arms  and  knives 
had  been  taken  from  them  immediately 
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on  their  entrance  into  the  prison — they 
routed  the  heroes  of  the  guard  at  the 
first  charge.  Even  the  gallant  com- 
mander himself  only  shared  the  chance 
of  his  "  camarades : "  a  nourish  or  two 
of  his  sabre,  and  an  adjuration  of 
"  liberty,"  had  no  other  effect  than  to 
insure  a  heavier  shower  of  blows,  and 
I  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the 
braggadocio  go  down  from  his  saddle 
in  the  midst  of  a  group,  who  certainly 
had  no  veneration  for  the  majesty 
of  the  truncheon.  The  victory  was 
achieved;  but,  like  many  another  vic- 
tory, it  produced  no  results :  the  gates 
of  the  St  Lazare  were  too  strongly 
guarded  to  be  forced  by  an  unarmed 
crowd,  and  I  saw  the  prisoners  suc- 
cessively and  gloomily  return  to  the 
only  roof,  melancholy  as  that  was, 
which  now  could  shelter  them. 

The  morning  brought  my  case  be- 
fore the  authorities  of  this  den.  Half 
a  dozen  coarse  and  filthy  uniformed 
men,  and  some  of  them  evidently  suf- 
ferers in  the  tumult  of  the  night,  for 
their  heads  were  bound  up  and  their 
arms  bandaged — a  matter  which,  if  it 
did  not  improve  their  appearance, 
gave  me  every  reason  to  expect  in- 
creased brutishness  in  their  tempers — 
formed  the  tribunal.  The  hall  in 
which  they  had  established  their 
court  had  once  been  the  kitchen  of 
the  convent ;  and,  though  all  signs 
of  hospitality  had  vanished,  its 
rude  and  wild  construction,  its 
stone  floor  and  vaulted  roof,  and 
even  its  yawning  and  dark  recesses 
for  the  different  operations  which,  in 
other  days,  had  made  it  a  scene  of 
busy  cheerfulness,  now  gave  it  a  look 
of  dreariness  in  the  extreme.  I 
could  have  easily  imagined  it  to  be  a 
chamber  of  the  Inquisition.  But  men 
in  my  circumstances  have  not  much 
time  for  the  work  of  fancy ;  and  I  was 
instantly  called  on  for  my  name,  and 
business  in  France.  I  had  heard 
enough  of  popular  justice  to  believe, 
that  I  had  now  arrived  within  sight 
of  the  last  struggle,  and  I  resolved  to 
give  these  ruffians  no  triumph  over 
the  Englishman. 

"  Citizen,  who  are  you  ?  "  Was  the 
first  interrogatory. 

"  I  am  no  citizen,  no  Frenchman, 
and  no  republican,"  was  my  answer. 
My  judges  stared  at  each  other. 

"  You  are  a  prisoner.  How  came 
you  here  ?  " 


"You  are  judges;  how  came  you 
there?" 

"  You  are  charged  with  crimes 
against  the  Republic." 

"In  my  country  no  man  is  ex- 
pected to  criminate  himself." 

"  But  you  are  a  traitor:  can  you 
deny  that?  " 

"  I  am  no  traitor  to  my  king  ;  can 
you  say  as  much  for  yourselves?" 
They  now  began  to  cast  furious 
glances  at  me. 

"You  are  insolent:  what  brought 
you  into  the  territory  of  France  ?  " 

"  The  same  thing  which  placed  you 
on  that  bench — force." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?  " 

"No— are  you?" 

"Do  you  not  know  that  we  can 
send  you  to  the  " 

"  If  you  do,  I  shall  only  go  before 
you:\ 

This  put  an  end  to  my  interro- 
gatory at  once.  I  had  accidentally 
touched  upon  the  nerve  which  quivered 
in  every  bosom  of  these  fellows. 
There  was  a  singular  presentiment 
among  even  the  boldest  of  the  Revolu- 
tionists, that  the  new  order  of  things 
would  not  last,  and  that,  when  the 
change  came,  it  would  be  a  bloody 
one.  Life  had  become  sufficiently 
precarious  already  among  the  posses- 
sors of  power ;  and  the  least  intimation 
of  death  was  actually  formidable  to  a 
race  of  villains  whose  hands  were 
hourly  imbued  in  slaughter.  I  had 
been  hitherto  placed  in  scarcely  more 
than  surveillance.  An  order  for  my 
confinement  as  a  "Brigand  Anglais," 
was  made  out  by  the  indignant 
"  commission,"  and  I  was  transferred 
from  my  narrow  and  lonely  cell  into 
the  huge  crowded  building  in  the  op- 
posite cloister,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  the  attack  on  the  previous 
night.  I  could,  with  Cato,  "  smile  on 
the  drawn  dagger  and  defy  its  point." 
I  walked  out  with  the  air  of  a  Cato. 

This  change,  intended  for  my  in- 
finite degradation  until  the  guillotine 
should  have  dispatched  its  business  in 
arrear,  I  found  much  to  my  advantage. 
The  man  who  expects  nothing,  cannot 
be  hurt  by  disappointment ;  and  when 
I  was  conducted  from  my  solitary 
cell  into  the  midst  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred prisoners,  I  felt  the  human  feel- 
ings kindle  in  me,  which  had  been 
chilled  between  my  four  stone  walls. 

The  prisoners  with  whom  I  was 
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now  to  take  my  chance,  were  of  all 
ranks,   professions,   and    degrees    of 
crime.     The  true  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
the  republic  being,  to  be  rich.     Yet 
there  the  culprit  had  some  hope  of 
being  suffered  to  live,  at  least  while 
daily  examinations,  with  the  hourly 
perspective  of  the  axe,  could  make 
him  contribute  to  the  purses  of  the 
tribunal.      Those  who  happened  to 
be  poor,  were  found  guilty  of  incivisme 
at  once,  and  were  daily  drafted  off  to 
the  Place  de  Greve,  from  which  they 
never  returned.     But  some  of  the  pri- 
soners were  from  La   Vendee,  pea- 
sants mixed  with  nobles  ;  who,  though 
no  formal  shape  of  reiistance  to  the 
republic  was  yet  declared,  had  ex- 
hibited enough  of  that  gallant  con- 
tempt of  the  new  tyranny,    which 
afterwards  immortalized  the  name,  to 
render  them  obnoxious  to  the  ruffians 
at  its  head.     It  was  this  sturdy  por- 
tion which  had  made  the  dash  on  the 
night  of  the  riot,  and  their  daring  had 
the  effect,  at  feast,  of  saving  their 
fellow-prisoners  in  future  from  being 
made  marks,  to   teach  the  national 
guard  the  art  of  shooting.     Even  their 
sentries  kept  a  respectful  distance ;  and 
M.   Henriot,   wisely  mindful  of  his 
flagellation,  flourished  his  staff  of  com- 
mand no  more  within  our  cloister. 
We  were,  in  fact,  left  almost  wholly 
to  oui*selves.     Yet,  if  a  philosopher 
desired  to  take  a  lesson  in  human  na- 
ture, this  was  the  spot  of  earth  for  the 
study.     We  had  it  in  every  shape  and 
shade.     We  had  it  in  the  wits  and 
blockheads,    the    courtiers    and   the 
clowns,  the  opulent  and  the  ruined, 
the  brave   and  the  pusillanimous — 
and  all  under  the  strangest  pressure 
of  those  feelings  which  rouse  the  na- 
ture of  man  to  its  most  undisguised 
display.     Death  was  before  every  eye. 
Where  was  the  use  of  wearing  a  mask, 
when  the  wearer  was  so  soon  to  part 
with  his  head?     Pretence  gradually 
vanished,  and  a  general  spirit  of  bold- 
ness,   frankness,    and   something,  if 
not  exactly  of  dignity,   at  least  of 
manliness,  superseded  the  customary 
cringing  of  society  under  a  despotism. 
In  all  but  the  name,  we  were  better 
republicans  than  the  tribe  who  shout- 
ed in  the  streets,  or  robbed  in  the 
tribunals. 

I  made  the  remark  one  day  to  the 
Marquis  de  Cassmi,  a  philosopher  and 
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pupil  of  the  great  Buffon.  "  The  rea- 
son is,"  said  he,  "  that  men  differ 
chiefly  by  circumstances,  as  they  differ 
chiefly  by  their  clothes.  Throw  off 
their  dress,  whether  embroidery  or 
rags,  and  you  will  find  the  same  num- 
ber of  ribs  hi  them  all." 

"  But  my  chief  surprise  is,  to  find  in 
this  prison  more  mutual  kindness, 
and,  in  every  sense,  more  generosity 
of  sentiment,  than  one  generally  ex- 
pects to  meet  in  the  world." 

"  Helvetius  would  tell  you  that  all 
this  was  self-interest,"  was  my  pale- 
visaged  and  contemplative  friend's 
reply.  "But  I  always  regarded  M. 
Helvetius  in  the  light  of  a  well-trained 
baboon,  who  thought,  when  men 
stared  at  his  tricks,  they  were  admi- 
ring his  talents.  The  truth  is,  that 
self-interest  is  the  mere  creature  of 
society,  and  is  the  most  active  in  the 
basest  society.  It  is  the  combined 
cowardice  and  cruelty  of  men  strug- 
gling for  existence  ;  the  savageness  of 
the  forest,  where  men  cannot  gather 
acorns  enough  to  share  with  their  fel- 
lows ;  the  effort  for  life,  where  there 
is  but  one  plank  in  a  storm,  and 
where,  if  you  are  to  cling  at  all,  it 
must  be  by  drowning  the  weaker 
party.  But  here,"  and  he  cast  his 
eyes  calmly  round  the  crowd,  "  as 
there  is  not  the  slightest  possibility 
that  any  one  of  us  will  escape,  we 
have  the  better  opportunity  of  show- 
ing our  original  bienseance.  All  the 
struggling  on  earth  will  not  save  us 
from  the  guillotine ;  and  therefore 
we  resolve  to  accommodate  each  other 
for  the  rest  of  our  journey." 

I  agreed  with  him  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  case,  and  in  return  he 
introduced  me  to  some  of  the  Vendean 
nobles,  who  had  hitherto  exhibited 
their  general  scorn  of  Parisian  contact 
by  confining  themselves  to  the  circle 
of  their  followers.  I  was  received 
with  the  distinction  due  to  my  intro- 
ducer, and  was  invited  to  join  their 
supper  that  night.  The  prison  had 
once  been  the  chapel  of  the  convent ; 
and  though  the  desecration  had  taken 
place  a  hundred  years  before,  and  the 
revolutionary  spoil  had  spared  but 
little  of  the  remaining  ornaments,  the' 
original  massivenese  of  the  building, 
and  the  nobleness  of  the  architecture, 
had  withstood  the  assaults  of  both 
time  and  plunder.  The  roofs  of  the 
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aisles  could  not  be  reached  except  by 
flame,  and  the  monuments  of  the  an- 
cient priors  and  prelates,  when  they 
had  once  been  stripped  of  their  crosses, 
were  too  solid  for  the  passing  fury  of 
the  mob.  And  thus,  in  the  midst  of 
emblems  of  mortality,  and  the  recol- 
lections of  old  solemnity,  were  set 
some  hundreds  of  people,  who  knew  as 
little  of  each  other  as  if  they  had 
met  in  a  caravansery,  and  who, 
perhaps,  expected  to  part  as  soon. 
The  scene  was  curious,  but  by  no 
means  uncheerful.  The  national 
spirit  is  inextinguishable  ;  and,  how- 
ever my  countrymen  may  bear  up 
against  the  extremes  of  ill-fortune,  no 
man  meets  its  beginnings  with  so  easy 
an  air  as  the  man  of  France.  Our 
supper  was  laid  out  in  one  of  the  side 
chapels ;  and,  coarse  and  scanty  as  it 
was,  I  seldom  recollect  an  evening 
which  I  passed  with  a  lighter  sense  of 
the  burden  of  a  prisoner's  time.  I 
found  the  Vendean  nobles  a  manlier 
race  than  their  more  courtly  country- 
men. Yet  they  had  a  courtliness  of 
their  own  ;  but  it  was  more  the  man- 
ner of  our  own  country  gentlemen  of 
the  last  century,  than  the  polish  of 
Versailles.  Their  habits  of  living  on 
their  domains,  of  country  sports,  of 
intercourse  with  their  peasantry,  and 
of  the  general  simplicity  of  country 
life,  had  drawn  a  strong  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  dukes 
and  marquises  of  the  royal  saloons. 
Like  all  Frenchmen  of  the  day,  they 
conversed  largely  ftpon  the  politics  of 
France  ;  but  there  was  a  striking  re- 
serve in  their  style.  The  existing 
royal  family  were  but  little  mentioned, 
or  mentioned  only  with  a  certain  kind 
of  sacred  respect.  Their  misfortunes 
prohibited  the  slightest  severity  of 
language.  Yet  still  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  see,  that  those  straightforward 
and  honest  lords  of  the  soil,  who  were 
yet  to  prove  themselve  the  true  che- 
valiers of  France,  could  feel  as  acute- 
ly, and  express  as  strongly,  the  in- 
juries inflicted  by  the  absurdities  and 
vices  of  the  successive  administrations 
of  their  reign,  as  if  they  had  figured  in 
the  clubs  of  the  capital.  But  the  pro- 
fligacies of  the  preceding  monarch, 
and  the  tribe  of  fools  and  knaves 
whom  those  profligacies  as  naturally 


gathered  round  him  as  the  plague 
propagates  its  own  contagion,  met 
with  no  mercy.  And,  though  they 
were  spoken  of  with  the  gravity  which 
became  the  character  and  rank  of  the 
speakers,  they  were  denounced  with  a 
sternness  which  seemed  beyond  the 
morals  or  the  mind  of  their  country. 
Louis  XV.,  Du  Barri,  and  the  whole 
long  succession  of  corrupting  and  cor- 
rupted cabinets,  which  had  at  length 
rendered  the  monarchy  odious,  were 
denounced  in  terms  worthy  of  gallant 
men  ;  who,  though  resolved  to  sink  or 
swim  with  the  throne,  experienced  all 
the  bitterness  of  generous  indignation 
at  the  crimes  which  had  raised  the 
storm. 

We  had  our  songs  too,  and  some  of 
them  were  as  contemptuous  as  ever 
came  from  the  pen  of  Parisian  satire. 
Among  my  recollections  of  the  night 
was  one  of  those  songs,  of  which  the 
refrain  was — 

"Le  Bien-Aime — de  V Almanac" 
A  burlesque  on  the  title — Le  Bien- 
Aime,  &c.,  which  the  court  calendar, 
and  the  court  calendar  alone,  had  an- 
nually given  to  the  late  king.  I  can 
offer  only  a  paraphrase. 

"  Louis  Quinze,  our  burning  shame, 
Hear  our  song,  '  old  well-beloved,' 

What  if  courts  and  camps  are  tame, 
Pension'd  beggars  laced  and  gloved, 

France's  love  grows  rather  slack, 

Idol  of — the  Almanac. 

"  Let  your  flatterers  hang  or  drown, 

We  are  of  another  school ; 
Truth  no  more  shall  be  put  down, 

We  can  call  a  fool  a  fool, 
Fearless  of  Bastile  or  rack, 
Titus  of — the  Almanac. 

Louis,  trample  on  your  serfs, 
We'll  be  trampled  on  no  more, 

Revel  in  your  pare  aux  cerfs,  * 
Eat  and  drink — 'twill  soon  be  o'er. 

France  will  steer  another  tack, 

Solon  of — the  Almanac! 

"  Hear  your  praises  from  your  pages, 
Hear  them  from  your  liveried  lords, 

Let  your  valets  earn  their  wages, 
Liars,  living  on  their  words  ; 

We'll  soon  give  them  nuts  to  crack, 

Csesar  of — the  Almanac ! 

«  When  a  dotard  fills  the  throne, 
Fit  for  nothing  but  a  nurse, 


*  A  scene  of  peculiar  infamy  near  Paris. 
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When  a  nation's  general  groan, 

Yields  to  nothing  but  its  curse  ; 
What  are  armies  at  thy  back, 
Henri  of — the  Almanac  ? 
"  When  the  truth  is  bought  and  sold, 

When  the  wrongs  of  man  are  spurn'd, 
Then  the  crown's  last  knell  is  toll'd, 

Then,  old  Time,  thy  glass  has  turn'd, 
And  comes  flying  from  thy  pack 
To  nations  a  new  Almanac ! 
"  Mistress,  minister,  Bourbon, 

Rule  by  bayonets,  bribes,  and  spies, 
Charlatans  in  church  and  throne, 

France  is  opening  all  her  eyes — 
Down  go  minion,  king,  and  quack, 
We'll  have  our  new  Almanac !  " 

When  I  returned  to  the  place  where 
my  mattress  was  flung,  the  crowd 
had  already  sunk  to  rest,  and  there 
was  a  general  silence  throughout  the 
building.  The  few  lights  which  our 
jailers  supplied  to  us,  had  become 
fewer;  and,  except  for  the  heavy  sound 
of  the  doubled  sentries'  tread  outside, 
I  might  have  imagined  myself  in  a 
vast  cemetery.  The  agitation  of  the 
day,  followed  by  the  somewhat  un- 
suitable gayety  of  the  evening,  had 
thrown  me  into  such  a  state  of  men- 
tal and  bodily  fatigue,  that  I  had 
scarcely  laid  my  side  on  my  bed, 
untempting  as  it  was,  when  I  drop- 
ped into  a  heavy  slumber.  The  in- 
genuity of  our  tormentors,  however, 
prohibited  our  knowing  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  indulgence ;  and  in  reali- 
sation of  the  dramatist's  renowned 
mot,  "  traitors  never  sleep,"  the  pri- 
son door  was  suddenly  flung  open — a 
drum  rattled  through  the  aisle — the 
whole  body  of  the  prisoners  were 
ordered  to  stand  forth  and  answer  to 
their  names  ;  this  ceremony  conclud- 
ing with  the  march  of  the  whole  night- 
guard  into  the  chapel,  and  then*  being 
ordered  to  load  with  ball-cartridge, 
to  give  us  the  sufficient  knowledge  of 
what  any  attempt  to  escape  would 
bring  upon  us  in  future.  This  refine- 
ment in  cruelty  we  owed  to  the 
escapade  of  the  night  before. 

At  length,  after  a  variety  of  in- 
sulting queries,  even  this  scene  was 
over.  The  guard  marched  out,  the 
roll  of  their  drum  passed  away  among 
the  cloisters;  we  went  shivering  to 
our  beds — threw  ourselves  down 
dressed  as  we  were,  and  tried  to  forget 
France  and  our  jailers. 

But  a  French  night  in  those  times 
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was  like  no  other,  and  I  had  yet  to 
witness  a  scene  such  as  I  believe 
could  not  have  existed  in  any  other 
country  of  the  globe. 

After  some  period  of  feverish  sleep 
I  was  awakened  by  a  strange  murmur, 
which,  mixing  with  my  dreams,  had 
given  me  the  comfortless  idea  of  hear- 
ing the  roar  of  the  multitude  at  some 
of  the  horrid  displays  of  the  guillotine  ; 
and  as  I  half  opened  my  unwilling 
eyes,  still  heavy  with  sleep,  I  saw  a 
long  procession  of  figures,  in  flowing 
mantles  and  draperies,  moving  down 
the  huge  hall.  A  semicircle  of  beds 
filled  the  extremity  of  the  chapel, 
which  had  been  vacated  by  a  draft  of 
unfortunate  beings,  carried  off  during 
the  day  to  that  dreadful  tribunal, 
whose  sole  employment  seemed  to  be 
the  supply  of  the  axe,  and  from  which 
no  one  was  ever  expected  to  return. 
While  my  eyes,  with  a  strange  and 
almost  superstitious  anxiety — such  is 
the  influence  of  time  and  place — fol- 
lowed this  extraordinary  train,  I  saw 
it  take  possession  of  the  range  of  beds ; 
each  new  possessor  sitting  wrapt  in 
his  pale  vesture,  and  perfectly  mo- 
tionless. I  can  scarcely  describe  the 
singular  sensations  with  which  I  con- 
tinued to  gaze  on  the  spectacle.  My 
eyes  sometimes  closed,  and  I  almost 
conceived  that  the  whole  was  a  dream ; 
buf  the  forms  were  too  distinct  for 
this  conjecture,  and  the  question  with 
me  now  became,  "  are  they  flesh  and 
blood  ?  "  I  had  not  sunk  so  far  into 
reverie  as  to  imagine  that  they  were 
the  actual  spectres  of  the  unhappy 
tenants  of  those  beds  on  the  night 
before,  all  of  whom  were  now,  doubt- 
less, in  the  grave ;  but  the  silence, 
the  distance,  the  dimness  perplex- 
ed me,  and  I  left  the  question  to 
be  settled  by  the  event.  At  a 
gesture  from  the  central  figure  they 
all  stood  up — and  a  man  loaded  with 
fetters  was  brought  forward  in  front 
of  their  line.  I  now  found  that  a  trial 
was  going  on :  the  group  were  the 
judges,  the  man  was  the  presumed 
criminal ;  there  was  an  accuser,  there 
was  an  advocate — in  short,  all  the 
general  process  of  a  trial  was  passing 
before  my  view.  Curiosity  would 
naturally  have  made  me  spring  from 
my  bed  and  approach  this  extraordi- 
nary spectacle  ;  but  I  am  not  ashamed 
now  to  acknowledge,  that  I  felt  a 
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nervelessness  and  inability  to  speak 
or  move,  which  for  the  time  wholly 
awed  me.  All  that  I  could  discover 
was,  that  the  accused  was  charged 
with  incivisme,  and  that,  defying  the 
court  and  disdaining  the  charge,  he 
was  pronounced  guilty — the  whole 
circle,  standing  up  as  the  sentence 
was  pronounced,  and  with  a  solemn 
Avaving  of  their  arms  and  murmur  of 
their  voices,  assenting  to  the  act  of 
the  judge.  The  victim  was  then 
seized  on,  swept  away  into  the 
darkness,  and  after  a  brief  pause  I 
heard  a  shriek  and  a  crash ;  the  sen- 
tence had  been  fulfilled — all  Avas  over. 
The  court  now  covered  their  heads 
Avith  their  mantles,  as  if  in  sorrow  for 
this  formidable  necessity. 

But  how  shall  I  speak  of  the  closing 
scene?  However  it  surprised  and 
absorbed  me  in  that  moment  of  ner- 
vous excitement,  I  can  allude  to  it 
now  only  as  characteristic  of  a  time 
when  every  mind  in  France  was  half 
lunatic.  I  saw  a  figure  enveloped  in 
star-coloured  light  emerge  from  the 
darkness,  slowly  ascend,  in  a  vesture 
floating  round  it  like  the  robes  which 
Raphael  or  Guido  gives  to  the  beings 
of  another  sphere,  and,  accompanied 
by  a  burst  of  harmony  as  it  rose,  as- 
cend to  the  roof,  where  it  suddenly 
disappeared.  All  was  instantly  the 
silence  and  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 

Daylight  brought  back  my  senses, 
and  I  was  convinced  that  the  panto- 
mimic spirit  of  the  people,  however 
unaccountably  it  might  disregard  pro- 
prieties, had  been  busy  with  the 
scene.  I  should  now  certainly  have 
abandoned  the  supernatural  portion  of 
the  conjecture  altogether;  but  on  men- 
tioning it  to  Cassini,  he  let  me  into 
the  solution  at  once. 

"  Have  you  never  observed,"  said 
he,  "the  passion  of  all  people  for 
walking  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
climbing  a  church  tower,  looking 
down  from  a  battlement,  or  doing  any 
one  thing  which  gives  them  the  nearest 
possible  chance  of  breaking  their 
necks  ? — then  you  can  comprehend  the 
performance  of  last  night.  There  we 
are,  like  fowls  in  a  coop  :  every  day 
sees  some  of  us  taken  out ;  and  the 
amusement  of  the  remaining  fowls  is 
to  imagine  how  the  heads  of  the  others 
were  taken  from  their  bodies."  The 
prisoners  were  practising  a  trial. 


I  gave  an  involuntary  look  of  sur- 
prise at  this  species  of  amusement, 
and  remarked  something  on  the  vio- 
lation of  common  feeling — to  say  no- 
thing of  the  almost  profaneness  which 
it  involved. 

"As  to  the  feeling,"  said  Cassini, 
with  that  shrug  which  no  shoulders 
but  those  of  a  Frenchman  can  ever 
give,  "it  is  a  matter  of  taste ;  and 
perhaps  we  have  no  right  to  dictate 
in  such  matters  to  persons  who  would 
think  a  week  a  long  lease  of  life,  and 
who,  instead  of  seven  days,  may  not 
have  so  many  hours.  As  to  the  pro- 
fanation, if  your  English  scruples 
made  you  sensitive  on  such  points,  I 
can  assure  you  that  you  might  have 
seen  some  things  much  more  calcu- 
lated to  excite  your  sensibilities.  The 
display  last  night  was  simply  the 
trial  of  a  royalist ;  and  as  we  are  all 
more  or  less  angry  with  republicanism 
at  this  moment,  and  with  some  small 
reason  too,  the  royalist,  though  he 
was  condemned,  as  eveiy  body  now 
is,  was  suffered  to  have  his  apotheosis. 
But  /  have  seen  exhibitions  in  which 
the  republican  was  the  criminal,  and 
the  scene  that  followed  was  really 
startling  even  to  my  rather  callous 
conceptions.  Sometimes  we  even  had 
one  of  the  colossal  ruffians  who  are 
now  lording  it  over  France.  I  have 
seen  St  Just,  Couthon,  Carrier,  Dan- 
ton,  nay  Robespierre  himself,  arraign- 
ed before  our  midnight  tribunal ;  for 
this  amusement  is  the  only  one  which 
we  can  enjoy  without  fear  of  inter- 
ruption from  oui'  jailers.  Thus  we 
enjoy  it  with  the  greater  gusto,  and 
revenge  ourselves  for  the  tribulations 
of  the  day  by  trying  our  tormentors 
at  night." 

"I  am  satisfied  with  the  reason, 
although  I  am  not  yet  quite  recon- 
ciled to  the  performance.  Who  were 
the  actors  ?  " 

"  You  are  now  nearer  the  truth 
than  you  suspected.  We  have  men 
of  every  trade  here,  and,  among  the 
rest,  we  have  actors  enough  to  stock 
the  Comedie  Franqaise.  If  you  re- 
main long  enough  among  us,  you  will 
see  some  of  the  best  farces  of  the  best 
time  played  uncommonly  well  by  our 
fellow  detenus.  But  in  the  interim — 
for  our  stage  is  permitted  by  the 
municipality  to  open  in  the  St  Lazare 
only  four  times  a  month — a  piece  of 
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cruelty  which  we  all  regard  as  into- 
lerable— our  actors  refresh  their  facul- 
ties with  all  kinds  of  displays.  You 
acknowledge  that  the  scene  last  night 
was  well  got  up ;  and  if  you  should 
see  the  trial  of  some  of  our  l  Grands 
Democrats,'  be  assured  that  your  ad- 
miration will  not  be  attracted  by 
showy  vesture,  blue  lights,  or  the 
harmonies  of  the  old  asthmatic  organ 
in  yonder  gallery;  our  pattern  will 
be  taken  from  the  last  scene  of  'II 
Don  Giovanni.'  You  will  have  no 
pasteboard  figure  suspended  from  the 
roof,  and  wafted  upward  in  starlight 
or  moonlight.  But  if  you  wish  to  see 
the  exhibition,  I  am  concerned  to  tell 
you  that  you  must  wait ;  for  to-night 
all  our  artistes  are  busy.  In  what, 
do  you  conceive  ?  " 

I  professed  my  inability  to  fathom 
"  the  infinite  resources  of  the  native 
mind,  where  amusement  was  the 
question." 

u  Well  then — not  to  keep  you  in 
suspense — we  are  to  have  a  masque- 
rade." 

The  fact  was  even  so.  France 
having  grown  tired  of  all  things  that 
had  been,  grew  tired  of  weeks,  and 
Decades  were  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  year  was  divided  into  packs  of 
ten  days  each,  and  she  began  the 
great  game  of  time  by  shuffling  and 
cutting  her  cards  anew.  The  change 
was  not  marked  by  any  peculiar  good 
fortune ;  for  it  was  laughed  at,  as 
every  thing  in  France  was  except  an 
order  for  deportation  to  the  colonies, 
or  a  march  to  the  scaffold.  The  po- 
pulace, fully  admitting  the  right  of 
government  to  deal  with  kings  and 
priests  as  it  pleased,  regarded  the 
interference  with  their  pleasures  as  a 
breach  of  compact ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  populace  had  their 
Dimanche  as  well  as  their  Decadi,  and 
that  the  grand  experiment  for  wiping 
out  the  Sunday,  issued  in  giving  them 
two  holidays  instead  of  one. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  day  when 
some  bustle  in  the  porch  of  the  prison 
turned  all  eyes  towards  it,  and  a  new 
detachment  of  prisoners  was  brought 
in.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  scenes 
of  wretchedness  which  followed  ;  the 
wild,  terrors  of  women  on  finding 
themselves  in  this  melancholy  place, 
which  looked,  and  was,  scarcely  more 
than  a  vestibule  to  the  tomb;  the 


deep  distress  of  parents,  with  their 
children  clinging  round  them,  and  the 
general  despair — a  despair  which  was 
but  too  well  founded.  Yet  the  tumult 
of  their  settling  and  distribution  among 
the  various  quarters  of  the  chapel  had 
scarcely  subsided  when  another  scene 
was  at  hand.  The  commissary  of  the 
district  came  in,  with  a  list  of  the  pri- 
soners who  were  summoned  before 
the  tribunal.  Our  prison  population 
was  like  the  waters  of  a  bath,  as  one 
stream  flowed  in  another  flowed  out ; 
the  level  was  constantly  sustained. 
With  an  instinctive  pang  I  heard  my 
name  pronounced  among  those  un- 
happy objects  of  sanguinary  rule. 
Cassini  approached  me  with  a  smile, 
which  he  evidently  put  on  to  conceal 
his  emotion. 

"  This  is  quick  work,  M.  Marstou," 
said  he,  taking  my  hand.  "  As  the 
ruffian  in  the  school  fable  says,  '  Hodie 
tibi,  eras  mihi' — twelve  hours  will 
probably  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween us." 

I  took  off  the  little  locket  contain- 
ing my  last  remembrance  of  Clotilde, 
and  put  it  into  his  hands,  requesting 
him,  if  he  survived,  to  transmit  it  to 
his  incomparable  countrywoman,  with 
an  assurance  that  I  remembered  her 
in  an  hour  when  all  else  was  for- 
gotten. 

"  I  shall  perform  the  part  of  your 
legatee,"  said  he,  "  till  to-morrow ; 
then  I  will  find  some  other  depositary. 
Here  you  must  know  that  heirship  is 
rapid,  and  that  the  will  is  executed 
before  the  ink  is  dry."  He  turned 
away  to  hide  a  tear.  "  I  have  riot 
known  you  long,  sir,"  said  he  ;  "  but 
in  this  place  we  must  be  expeditious 
in  every  thing.  You  are  too  young 
to  die.  If  you  are  sacrificed,  I  am 
convinced  that  you  will  die  like  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour.  And 
yet  I  have  some  feeling,  some  pre- 
sentiment, nay  almost  a  conscious- 
ness, that  you  will  not  be  cut  off,  at 
least  until  you  are  as  weary  of  the 
world  as  I  am." 

I  endeavoured  to  put  on  a  face  of 
resignation,  if  not  of  cheerfulness,  and 
said,  "  That  though  my  country  might 
revenge  my  death,  my  being  engaged 
in  its  service  would  only  make  my 
condemnation  inevitable.  But  I  was 
prepared." 

"  At  all  events,  my  young  friend," 
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said  he,  "  if  you  escape  from  this  pan- 
demonium of  France,  take  this  paper, 
and  vindicate  the  memory  of  Cassini." 

He  gave  me  a  memoir,  which  I 
could  not  help  receiving  with  a  smile, 
from  the  brevity  of  the  period  during 
which  the  trust  was  likely  to  hold. 
The  gendarme  now  came  up  to  de- 
mand my  attendance.  I  shook  hands 
with  the  marquis,  who  at  that  moment 
was  certainly  no  philosopher,  and  fol- 
lowed the  train. 

We  were  about  fifty  in  number ; 
and  after  being  placed  in  open  artil- 
lery waggons,  the  procession  moved 
rapidly  through  the  suburb,  until  we 
reached  one  of  those  dilapidated  and 
hideous-looking  buildings  which  were 
then  to  be  found  startling  the  stran- 
ger's eye  with  the  recollections  of  the 
St  Bartholomew  and  the  Fronde. 

A  crowd,  assembled  round  the  door 
of  one  of  these  melancholy  shades,  and 
the  bayonets  of  a  company  of  the  na- 
tional guard  glittering  above  their 
heads,  at  length  indicated  the  place  of 
our  destination.  The  crowd  shouted, 
and  called  us  "  aristocrats,  thirsting 
for  the  blood  of  the  good  citizens." 
The  line  of  the  guard  opened,  and  we 
were  rapidly  passed  through  several 
halls,  the  very  dwelling  of  decay,  until 
we  reached  a  large  court,  where  the 
prisoners  remained  while  the  judges 
were  occupied  in  deciding  on  the  fate 
of  the  train  which  the  morning  had 
already  provided.  I  say  nothing  of 
the  insults  which  were  intended,  if 
not  to  add  new  bitterness  to  death, 
to  indulge  the  wretched  men  and 
women  who  could  find  an  existence 
in  attending  on  the  offices  of  the  tri- 
bunal, with  opportunities  of  triumph- 
ing over  those  born  to  better  things. 
While  we  remained  in  the  court  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  which  was  now 
cold  and  gusty,  shouts  were  heard  at 
intervals,  which,  as  the  turnkeys  in- 
formed us,  arose  from  the  spectators 
of  the  executions — death,  in  these 
fearful  days,  immediately  following 
sentence.  Yet,  to  the  last  the  ludi- 
crous often  mingled  with  the  melan- 
choly. While  I  was  taking  my  place 
in  the  file  according  to  the  order  of 
our  summons,  and  was  next  in  rota- 
tion for  trial,  a  smart  and  overdressed 
young  man  stepped  out  of  his  place  in 
the  rank,  and  drawing  from  his  bosom 
a  pamphlet  in  manuscript,  presented 
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it  to  me,  with  the  special  entreaty 
that,  "  in  case  I  survived,  I  should 
take  care  of  its  propagation  through- 
out Europe."  My  answer  naturally 
was,  "  That  my  fate  was  fully  as  pre- 
carious as  that  of  the  rest,  and  that 
thus  I  had  no  hope  of  being  able  to 
give  his  pamphlet  to  mankind." 

u  Mais,  monsieur,"  that  phrase 
which  means  so  many  inexpressible 
things — "  But,  sir,  you  must  observe, 
that  by  putting  my  pamphlet  into 
your  charge,  it  has  a  double  chance. 
You  may  read  it  as  a  part  of  your 
defence;  it  is  a  treatise  on  the  go- 
vernment of  France,  which  settles  all 
the  disputed  questions,  reconciles  re- 
publicanism with  monarchy,  and  shows 
how  a  revolution  may  be  made  to 
purify  all  things  without  overthrowing 
any.  Thus  my  sentiments  will  be- 
come public  at  once,  the  world  will  be 
enlightened,  and,  though  you  may 
perish,  France  will  be  saved." 

Nothing  could  be  more  convincing ; 
yet  I  continued  stubborn.  He  per- 
sisted. I  suggested  the  "  possibility 
of  my  not  being  suffered  to  make  any 
defence  whatever,  but  of  being  swept 
away  at  once ;  in  this  case  endanger- 
ing the  total  loss  of  his  conceptions  to 
the  world  ;  "  but  I  had  to  deal  with  a 
man  of  resources. 

u  No,"  said  the  author  and  philan- 
thropist ;  "  for  that  event  I  have  pro- 
vided. I  have  a  second  copy  folded 
on  my  breast,  which  I  shall  read  when 
I  am  called  on  for  trial.  Then  those 
immortal  truths  shall  not  be  left  to 
accident;  I  shall  have  two  chances 
for  celebrity ;  the  labour  of  my  life 
shall  be  known  ;  nor  shall  the  name 
of  Jean  Jacques  Pelletier  go  to  the 
tomb  without  the  renown  due  to  a 
philosopher." 

But  further  deprecation  on  my  part 
was  cut  short  by  the  appearance  of 
two  of  the  guard,  by  whom  I  was 
marched  to  the  presence  of  the  tri- 
bunal. The  day  had  now  waned,  and 
two  or  three  lamps  showed  my  weary 
eye  the  judges,  whose  decision  was  to 
make  the  difference  to  me  between 
life  and  death,  within  the  next  half 
hour.  Their  appearance  was  the  re- 
verse of  one  likely  to  reconcile  the 
unfortunate  to  the  severity  of  the  law. 
They  were  seven  or  eight  sitting  on 
a  raised  platform,  with  a  long  table  in 
their  front,  covered  with  papers,  with 
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what  seemed  to  be  the  property  taken 
from  the  condemned  at  the  moment — 
watches,  purses,  and  trinkets;  and 
among  those  piles,  very  visibly  the 
fragments  of  a  dinner — plates  and 
soups,  with  several  bottles  of  cognac 
and  wine.  Justice  was  so  indefati- 
gable in  France,  that  its  ministers 
were  forced  to  mingle  all  the  functions 
of  public  and  private  life  together ; 
and  to  be  intoxicated  in  the  act  of 
passing  sentence  of  death  was  no  un- 
common event. 

The  judges  of  those  sectional  tri- 
bunals were  generally  ruffians  of  the 
lowest  description,  who,  having  made 
themselves  notorious*  by  violence  and 
Jacobinism,  had  driven  away  the 
usual  magistracy,  and,  under  the  pre- 
text of  administering  justice,  were 
actually  driving  a  gainful  trade  in 
robbery  of  every  kind.  The  old  cos- 
tume of  the  courts  of  law  was  of 
course  abjured;  and  the  new  civic 
costume,  which  was  obviously  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  leaving 
the  hands  free  for  butchery,  and  pre- 
serving the  garments  free  from  any 
'chance  of  being  disfigured  by  the  blood 
of  the  victim — for  they  were  the  per- 
fection of  savage  squalidness — was  dis- 
played a  la  rigueur  on  the  bench.  A 
short  coat  without  sleeves,  the  shirt 
sleeves  tucked  up  as  for  instant  execu- 
tion, the  neck  open,  no  collar,  fierce 
mustaches,  a  head  of  clotted  hair, 
sometimes  a  red  nightcap  stuck  on  one 
side,  and  sometimes  a  red  handkerchief 
tied  round  it  as  a  temporary  "  bonnet 
de  nuit" — for  the  judges  frequently, 
in  drunkenness  or  fatigue,  threw  them- 
selves on  the  bench  or  the  floor,  and 
slept — exhibited  the  regenerated  as- 
pect of  Themis  in  the  capital  of  the 
polished  world. 

My  name  was  now  called.  I  shall 
not  say  with  what  a  throb  of  heart  I 
heard  it.  But  at  the  moment  when  I 
was  stepping  forward,  I  felt  my  skirt 
pulled  by  one  of  the  guard  behind  me. 
I  looked,  and  recognized  through  all 
his  beard,  and  the  hah-  that  in  profu- 
sion covered  his  physiognomy,  my 
police  friend,  who  seemed  to  possess 
the  faculty  of  being  eveiy  where — a 
matter,  however,  rendered  easier  to 
him  by  his  being  in  the  employ  of  the 
government — and  who  simply  whis- 
pered the  words — "Be  firm,  and  ac- 
knowledge nothing."  Slight  as  the 
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hint  was,  it  had  come  in  good  time ;  for 
I  had  grown  desperate  from  the  sight  of 
the  perpetual  casualties  round  me,  and, 
like  Cassini's  idea  of  the  man  walking 
on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  had  felt 
some  inclination  to  jump  off,  and  take 
my  chance.  But  now  contempt  and 
defiance  took  the  place  of  despair;  and, 
instead  of  openly  declaring  my  pur- 
poses and  performances,  my  mind  was 
made  up  to  leave  them  to  find  out 
what  they  could. 

On  my  being  marched  up  to  the 
foot  of  the  platform  between  two 
frightful-looking  ruffians,  whose  coats 
and  trousers  seemed  to  have  been 
dyed  in  gore,  to  show  that  they  were 
worthy  of  the  murders  of  September, 
and  who,  to  make  "  assurance  doubly 
sure,"  wore  on  their  sword-belts  the 
word  u  September,"  painted  in  broad 
characters,  I  remained  for  a  while 
unquestioned,  until  they  turned  over  a 
pile  of  names  which  they  had  flung 
on  the  table  before  them.  At  last 
their  perplexity  was  relieved  by  one 
of  the  clerks,  who  pronounced  my 
name.  I  was  then  interrogated  in 
nearly  the  same  style  as  before  the 
committee  of  my  first  captors.  I  gave 
them  short  answers. 

"Who  are  you?"  asked  the  princi- 
pal distributor  of  rabble  justice.  The 
others  stooped  forward,  pens  in  hand, 
to  record  my  conviction. 

My  answer  was — 

"  I  am  a  man."  (Murmurs  on  the 
platform.) 

"  Whence  come  you  ?  " 

"  From  your  prison." 

"  You  are  not  a  Frenchman  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  Heaven ! "  (Murmurs 
again.) 

"  Beware,  sir,  of  insolence  to  the 
tribunal.  We  can  send  you  instantly 
to  punishment." 

"  I  know  it.  Why  then  try  me  at 
all?" 

"  Because,  prisoner,  we  desire  to 
hear  the  truth  first." 

"  First  or  last,  can  you  bear  to  hear 
it  ?  "  (Angry  looks,  but  more  atten- 
tion.) 

*'  We  have  no  time  to  waste — the 
business  of  the  Republic  must  be 
done.  Are  you  a  citizen  ?  " 

"  I  am  ;  a  citizen  of  the  world." 

"  You  must  not  equivocate  with 
justice.  Where  did  you,  live  before 
you  were  arrested  ?  " 
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"  Oil  the  globe."    (A  half-suppress-     wrath  in  that  quarter,  and  his  glance 
crowd  in  the  back     was  returned  with  a  rigid  smile. 

"  Prisoner,"  said  the  head  of  the 
tribunal,  "  though  the  question  was 
put  improperly,  it  was  itself  a  proper 
one.  How  do  you  live  ?  " 

"  By  iny  abilities." 

"  That  is  a  very  doubtful  support 
in  those  times." 

"  I  do  not  recommend  you,  or  any 
of  those  around  you,  to  make  the 
experiment,"  was  my  indignant 
answer. 

The  bystanders  gave  a  general 
laugh,  in  which  even  the  guard  join- 
ed. To  get  the^laugh  against  one,  is 
the  most  unpardonable  of  all  injuries 
in  France,  and  this  answer  roused  up 
the  whole  tribunal.  They  scarcely 
gave  themselves  the  trouble  of  a  mo- 
ment's consultation.  A  few  nods  and 
whispers  settled  the  whole  affair  ;  and 
the  chief,  standing  up  and  drawing 
his  sabre  from  its  sheath — then  the  sig- 
nificant custom  of  those  places  of  but- 
chery, pronounced  the  fatal  words, 
"  Guilty  of  incivisme.  Let  the  crimi- 
nal be  conducted  a  la  Force"  the  well- 
known  phrase  for  immediate  execu- 
tion. 

The  door  was  opened  from  which 
none  ever  came  back.  Two  torches 
were  seen  glaring  down  the  passage, 
and  I  was  seized  by  the  grim  escort 
who  were  to  lead  me  to  the  axe. 

The  affectation  of  cowardice  is  as 
childish  as  the  affectation  of  courage  ; 
but  I  felt  a  sensation  at  that  moment 
which  took  me  by  surprise.  I  had 
been  perfectly  assured  of  my  sentence 
from  the  first  glance  at  the  judges. 
If  ever  there  was  a  spot  on  earth 
which  deserved  Dante's  motto  of  Ere- 
bus— 

"  Voi  qui  entrate,  lasciate  agui  spe- 
ranza  " — 

it  was  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
Despair  was  written  all  over  it  in 
characters  impossible  to  be  mistaken. 
I  had  fixed  my  resolution  to  go  through 
the  whole  scene,  if  not  with  heroism, 
at  least  with  that  decent  firmness 
which  becomes  a  man  ;  yet  the  sound 
of  the  words  which  consigned  me  to 
the  scaffold  struck  me  with  a  general 
chill.  Momentary  as  the  period  was, 
the  question  passed  through  my  mind, 
are  those  paralysed  limbs  the  same 
which  bore  me  so  well  through  the 


ed  laugh  among  the  crowd  in  the  back 
ground.) 

"  What  profession?" 
"  None." 

"  On  what  then  do  you  live,  have 
lived,  or  expect  to  live  ?  " 

"  To-day  on  nothing,  for  your 
guards  have  given  me  nothing.  Yes- 
terday, I  lived  on  what  I  could  get. 
To-morrow,  it  depends  on  circumstan- 
ces whether  I  shall  want  any  thing." 
(A  low  murmur  of  applause  among 
the  bystanders,  who  now  gathered 
closer  to  the  front.) 

"  Prisoner,"  said  the  chief,  swill- 
ing a  glass  of  cognac  to  strengthen 
the  solemnity  of  his  jurisprudence, 
"  the  Republic  must  not  be  trifled 
with.  You  are  arraigned  of  incivisme. 
Of  what  country  are  you  a  subject?" 

"  Of  France,  while  I  remain  on  her 
territory." 

"  Have  you  fought  for  France  ?  " 

u  I  have  ;  for  her  laws,  her  liberty, 
her  property,  and  her  honour."  (Bra- 
vo !  from  the  crowd.) 

"  Yet  you  are  not  a  Republican  ?  " 

u  No  ;  no  more  than  you  are." 

This  produced  confusion  on  the 
bench.  The  hit  was  contemptuously 
accidental ;  but  it  was  a  home-thrust 
at  the  chief,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
domestic  in  the  Tuileries,  and  was 
still  strongly  suspected  of  being  a  spy 
of  the  Bourbons.  The  crowd  who 
knew  his  story,  who  are  always  de- 
lighted with  a  blow  at  power,  burst 
into  a  general  roar.  But  a  little 
spruce  fellow  on  the  bench,  who  had 
already  exhibited  a  desire  to  take  his 
share  in  the  interrogatory,  now  thrust 
his  head  over  the  table,  and  said  in 
his  most  searching  tone — 

u  To  come  to  the  point — Prisoner, 
how  do  you  live?  What  are  your 
means?  All  honest  men  must  have 
visible  means.  That  is  my  question." 
(All  eyes  were  now  turned  on  me.) 

I  was  now  growing  angry ;  and, 
pointing  to  the  pile  of  purses  and 
watches  on  the  table — 

"  No  man,"  said  I,  "  needs  ask 
what  are  your  visible  means,  when 
they  see  that  pile  before  you.  Yet 
I  doubt  if  that  proves  you  to  be  an 
honest  man.  That  is  my  answer." 

The  little  inquisitor  looked  furious, 
and  glanced  towards  the  chief  for  pro- 
tection ;  but  his  intrusion  had  provoked 
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hazards  of  the  campaign?  Why  am  I 
to  feel  the  fluttering  of  heart  now, 
more  than  when  I  Avas  facing  sabres 
and  cannon-shot?  Why  am  I  thus 
frigid  and  feeble,  when  I  so  lately 
fought  and  marched,  and  defied  alike 
fatigue  and  wounds  ?  But  I  felt  in  this 
chamber  of  death  an  inconceivable  ex- 
haustion, which  had  never  approached 
me  in  the  havoc  of  the  field.  My  feet 
refused  to  move,  my  lips  to  breathe ; 
all  objects  swam  round,  and  sick  to 
death  and  fainting,  I  thrust  out  my 
hand  to  save  me  from  falling,  and 
thus  gave  the  last  triumph  to  my 
murderers. 

At  this  decisive  moment  I  found 
my  hand  caught  by  a  powerful  grasp, 
and  a  strong  voice  exclaiming,  "  Mes- 
sieurs, I  demand  the  delay  of  this  sen- 
tence. The  criminal  before  you  is  of 
higher  importance  to  the  state  than 
the  wretches  whom  justice  daily  com- 
pels you  to  sacrifice.  His  crime  is  of 
a  deeper  dye.  I  exhibit  the  mandate 
of  the  Government  to  arrest  the  act  of 
the  tribunal,  and  order  him  to  be  re- 
served until  he  reveals  the  whole  of 
the  frightful  plots  which  endanger  the 
Republic." 

He  then  advanced  to  the  platform  ; 
and,  taking  a  paper  from  his  bosom, 
displayed  to  the  court  and  the  crowd 
the  order  for  my  being  remanded  to 
prison,  signed  by  the  triumvirate, 
whose  word  was  law  in  France.  Some 
confusion  followed  on  the  bench,  and 
some  bustle  among  the  spectators ;  but 
the  document  was  undeniable,  and  my 
sentence  was  suspended.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  people  within  much  re- 
gretted the  delay,  however  those  who 
had  been  lingering  outside  might  feel 
themselves  ill-used  by  a  pause  in  the 
executions,  which  had  now  become  a 
popular  amusement ;  for  the  crowd  in- 
stantly pushed  forward  to  witness  an- 
other trial  of  sarcasm  between  me  and 
my  judges ;  but  this  the  new  autho- 
rity sternly  forbade. 

u  The  prisoner,"  said  he,  in  a  dic- 
tatorial tone,  "  is  now  in  my  charge. 
He  is  a  prisoner  of  state — an  English- 
man— an  agent  of  the  monster  Pitt" 
— (he  paused,  and  was  answered  with 
a  general  shudder ;)  "  and,  above  all, 
has  actually  been  in  arms  with  the 
fiend  Brunswick,  (a  general  groan,) 
and  with  those  worse  than  fiends, 
those  parricides,  those  emigrant  no- 


bles,  who  have  come  to  burn  our  har- 
vests, slay  our  wives  and  children, 
and  destroy  the  proudest  monument 
of  human  wisdom,  the  grandest  tri- 
umph of  human  success,  and  the  most 
illustrious  monument  of  the  age  of  re- 
generation— the  Republic  of  France." 
Loud  acclamations  followed  this  po- 
pular rhetoric ;  and  the  panegyrist, 
firmly  grasping  me  by  the  arm,  walk- 
ed with  me  rapidly  out  of  court.  All 
made  way  for  him,  and,  before  another 
word  could  be  uttered  by  the  astound- 
ed bench,  we  were  in  one  of  the  co- 
vered carnages  reserved  for  prisoners 
of  the  higher  rank,  and  on  our  way, 
at  full  gallop,  through  the  intricate 
streets  of  Paris. 

All  this  was  done  with  such  hurried 
action,  that  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
know  what  my  own  emotions  were  ; 
but  the  relief  from  immediate  death, 
or  rather  from  those  depressing  and 
overwhelming  sensations  which  per- 
haps make  its  worst  bitterness,  was 
something,  and  hope  dawned  in  me 
once  more.  Still,  it  was  wholly  in 
vain  that  I  attempted  to  make  my 
man  of  mystery  utter  a  word.  No- 
thing could  extort  a  syllable  from 
him,  and  he  was  evidently  unwilling 
that  I  should  even  see  his  face,  imper- 
fect as  the  chance  was  among  the  few 
lamps  which  Paris  then  exhibited  to 
enlighten  the  dismal  darkness  of  her 
thoroughfares.  Yet  the  idea  that  my 
rescue  was  not  without  a  purpose 
predominated ;  and  I  was  beginning 
even  to  imagine  that  I  already  felt 
the  fresh  air  of  the  fields,  and  that 
our  journey  would  terminate  outside 
the  walls  of  Paris,  when  the  carriage 
came  to  a  full  stop,  and,  by  the  light 
of  a  torch  streaming  on  the  wind  in 
front,  I  saw  the  gate  of  the  St  Lazare. 
All  was  now  over — resistance  or  es- 
cape was  equally  beyond  me.  The 
carriage  was  surrounded  by  the  guard, 
who  ordered  me  to  descend ;  their  offi- 
cer received  the  rescript  for  my  safe 
custody,  and  I  had  nothing  before  me 
but  the  dungeon.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment when  my  foot  was  on  the  step 
of  the  vehicle,  my  companion  stooped 
forward,  and  uttered  in  my  ear,  with 
a  pressure  of  my  hand,  the  word 
"  Mordecai."  I  was  hurried  onward, 
and  the  carriage  drove  away. 

My  surprise  was  excessive.  This 
talismanic  word  changed  the  current 
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of  my  thoughts  at  once.  It  had  so 
often  and  so  powerfully  operated  in 
my  favour,  that  I  could  scarcely  doubt 
its  effect  once  more;  yet  before  me 
were  the  stern  realities  of  confine- 
ment. What  spell  was  equal  to  those 
stone  walls,  what  dexterity  of  man 
or  friendship,  or  even  the  stronger 
love  of  woman,  could  make  my  dun- 
geon free,  or  my  chains  vanish  into 
"  thin  air  ?  "  Still  there  had  been  an 
interposition,  and  to  that  interposition, 
whether  for  future  good  or  ill,  it  cer- 
tainly was  due  that  I  was  not  already 
mounting  the  scaffold,  or  flung,  a 
headless  trunk,  into  the  miserable  and 
nameless  grave. 

As  I  passed  again  through  the  clois- 
ters, my  ears  were  caught  with  the 
sound  of  music  and  dancing.  The  con- 
trast was  sufficiently  strong  to  the 
scene  from  which  I  had  just  returned ; 
yet  this  was  the  land  of  contrasts. 
To  my  look  of  surprise,  the  turnkey 
who  attended  me  answered,  "  Per- 
haps you  have  forgotten  that  this  is 
Decadi,  and  on  this  night  we  always 
have  our  masquerade.  If  you  have 
not  got  a  dress,  I  shall  supply  you ; 
my  wife  is  a  fripier  in  the  Antoine ; 
she  supplies  all  the  civic  f§tes  with 
costumes,  and  you  may  have  any 
dress  you  like,  from  a  grand  signor 
with  his  turban,  down  to  a  colpor- 
teur with  his  pack,  or  a  watchman 
with  his  nightcap. 

My  mind  was  still  too  unsettled  to 
enjoy  masquerading,  notwithstanding 
the  temptation  of  the  turnkey's  ward- 
robe ;  and  I  felt  all  that  absence  of 
accommodation  to  circumstances,  that 
want  of  plasticity,  that  failure  of  grasp- 
ing at  every  hair's-breadth  of  enjoy- 
ment, which  is  declared  by  foreigners 
to  form  the  prodigious  deficiency  of 
John  Bull.  If  I  could  have  taken 
refuge,  for  that  night  at  least,  in  the 
saddest  cell  of  the  old  convent,  or  in 
the  deepest  dungeon  of  the  new  pri- 
son, I  should  have  gone  to  either  with 
indulgence.  I  longed  to  lay  down  my 
aching  brains  upon  my  pillow,  and 
forget  the  fever  of  the  time.  But 
prisoners  have  no  choice ;  and  the 
turnkey,  after  repeating  his  recom- 
mendations that  I  should  not  commit 
an  act  of  such  profound  offence  as  to 
appear  in  the  assembly  without  a  do- 
mino, if  I  should  take  nothing  else 
from  the  store  of  the  most  popular 


marchande  in  Paris,  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  at  last,  with  a  shake  of  his 
head  and  a  bending  of  his  heavy 
brows  at  my  want  of  taste,  unlocked 
the  gate,  and  thrust  me  into  the  midst 
of  my  old  quarters,  the  chapel. 

There  a  new  scene  indeed  awaited 
me.  The  place  which  I  had  left  filled 
with  trembling  clusters  of  people, 
whole  families  clinging  to  each  other 
in  terror,  loud  or  mute,  but  all  in  the 
deepest  dread  of  their  next  summons, 
I  found  in  a  state  of  the  most  extra- 
vagant festivity — the  chapel  lighted 
up  from  floor  to  roof — bouquets  plant- 
ed wherever  it  was  possible  to  fix  an 
artificial  flower — gaudy  wreaths  de- 
pending from  the  galleries — and  all 
the  genius  of  this  country  of  extremes 
lavished  on  attempts  at  decoration. 
Eude  as  the  materials  were,  they  pro- 
duced at  first  sight  a  remarkably  stri- 
king effect.  More  striking  still  was 
the  spectacle  of  the  whole  multitude 
in  every  grotesque  dress  of  the  world, 
dancing  away  as  if  life  was  but  one 
festival. 

As  I  stood  aloof  for  a  while,  wholly 
dazzled  by  the  glare,  the  movement, 
and  the  multitude,  I  was  recognised 
by  some  of  my  "old"  acquaintance — 
the  acquaintance  of  twenty-four  hours 
— but  here  time,  like  every  thing  else, 
had  changed  its  meaning,  and  a  new 
influx  had  recruited  the  hall.  Cassi- 
ni  and  some  others  came  forward  and 
welcomed  me,  like  one  who  had  re- 
turned from  the  tomb — the  news  of 
the  day  was  given  and  exchanged — a 
bottle  of  champagne  was  prescribed 
as  the  true  medicine  for  my  lowness 
of  pulse — and  I  gradually  gave  my- 
self up  to  the  spirit  of  the  hour. 

As  I  wandered  through  the  crowd, 
a  mask  dressed  as  a  sylph  bent  its 
head  over  my  shoulder,  and  I  heard 
the  words,  "  Why  are  you  not  in  a 
domino  ?  "  I  made  some  careless  an- 
swer. "  Go  and  get  one  immediate- 
ly," was  the  reply.  "  Take  this  card, 
fasten  it  on  your  robe,  and  meet  me 
here  again."  The  mask  put  a  card 
marked  with  a  large  rose  into  my 
hand,  and  was  gone  waltzing  away 
among  the  crowd.  I  still  lingered, 
leaning  against  one  of  the  pillars  of 
the  aisle.  The  mask  again  approach- 
ed me.  "  Monsieur  Anglais,"  was  the 
whisper,  "  you  do  not  know  your 
friends.  Go  and  furnish  yourself  with 
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a  domino.  It  is  essential  to  your 
safety."  u  Who  are  my  friends,  and 
why  do  you  giye  me  this  advice?  "  was 
my  enquiry.  The  mask  lightly 
tripped  round  me,  laid  its  ungloved 
hand  on  mine,  as  if  in  the  mere  sport 
of  the  dance ;  and  I  saw  that  it  was 
the  hand  of  a  female  from  its  white- 
ness and  delicacy.  I  was  now  more 
perplexed  than  ever.  As  the  form 
floated  round  me  with  the  lightness  of 
a  zephyr,  it  whispered  the  word 
"  Mordecai,"  and  flew  off  into  an  eddy 
of  the  moving  multitude.  I  now 
obeyed  the  command ;  went  to  the 
little  shrine  where  the  turnkey's  wife 
had  opened  her  friperie,  and  equipped 
myself  with  the  dress  appointed ;  and, 
with  the  card  fixed  upon  my  bosom, 
returned  to  take  my  station  beside  the 
pillar.  But  no  sylph  came  again ;  no 
form  rivaled  the  zephyr  before  me. 
I  listened  for  that  soft,  low  voice  ;  but 
listened  in  vain.  Yet  what  was  all 
this  but  the  common  sport  of  a  mas- 
querade? 

However,  an  object  soon  drew  the 
general  attention  so  strongly,  as  to 
put  an  end  to  private  curiosity  for  the 
time.  This  was  a  mask  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  national  guard,  but  so  out- 
rageously fine  that  his  entree  excited 
an  universal  burst  of  laughter.  But 
when,  after  a  few  displays  of  what  was 
apparently  all  but  intoxication,  he 
began  a  detail  of  his  own  exploits,  it 
was  evident  that  the  whole  was  a 
daring  caricature ;  and  as  nothing 
could  be  less  popular  among  us  than 
the  heroes  of  the  shops,  the  Colonels 
Calicot,  and  Mustaches  au  comptoir, 
all  his  burlesque  told  incomparably. 
The  old  officers  among  us,  the  Ven- 
de'ans,  and  all  the  ladies — for  the  sex 
are  aristocrats  under  every  govern- 
ment and  in  every  region  of  the 
globe — were  especially  delighted. 
u  Alexandre  Jules  Caesar,"  colonel  of 
the  "  brave  battalion  of  the  Marais," 
was  evidently  worth  a  dozen  field- 
marshals  in  his  own  opinion ;  and 
his  contempt  for  Vendome,  Marl- 
borough,  and  Frederick  le  Grand,  was 
only  less  piquant  than  the  perfect  imi- 
tation and  keen  burlesque  of  Santerre, 
Henriot,  and  our  municipal  warriors. 
At  length  when  his  plaudits  and  po- 
pularity were  at  their  height,  he  pro- 
posed a  general  toast  to  the  "  young 
heroism  "  of  the  capital,  and  prefaced 


it  by  a  song,  in  great  repute  in  the  old 
French  service. 

"  AVANCEZ,  BRAVE  GUERBIEHS." 

'  Shoulder  arms — brave  regiment ! 

Hark,  the  bugle  sounds  '  advance.' 
Pile  the  baggage —  strike  the  tent ; 

France     demands      you — fight     for 

France. 

If  the  hero  gets  a  ball, 
His  accounts  are  closed — that's  all ! 

"  Who'd  stay  wasting  time  at  home, 
Made  for  women  to  despise ; 

When,  where'er  we  choose  to  roam, 
All  the  world  before  us  lies, 

Following  our  bugle's  call, 

Life  one  holiday — that's  all ! 

"  When  the  soldier's  coin  is  spent, 
He  has  but  to  fight  for  more ; 

He  pays  neither  tax  nor  rent, 
He's  but  where  he  was  before. 

If  he  conquer,  if  he  fall — 

Fortune  de  la  guerre — that's  all ! 

"  Let  the  pedant  waste  his  oil, 
With  the  soldier  all  is  sport  j 

Let  your  blockheads  make  a  coil 
In  the  cloister  or  the  court ; 

Let  them  fatten  in  their  stall, 

We  can  fatten  too— that's  all! 

"  What  care  we  for  fortune's  frown, 
All  that  comes  is  for  the  best ; 

What's  the  noble's  bed  of  down 
To  the  soldier's  evening  rest 

On  the  heath  or  in  the  hall, 

All  alike  to  him — that's  all ! 

"  When  the  morn  is  on  the  sky, 
Hark  the  gay  reveille  rings ! 

Glory  lights  the  soldier's  eye. 
To  the  gory  breach  he  springs, 

Plants  his  colours  on  the  wall, 

Wins  and  wears  the  croix — that's  all !  " 

The  dashing  style  in  which  this 
hereditary  song  of  the  French  camp 
was  given  by  "  Colonel  Alexandre 
Jules  Caesar"  of  the  "  brave  battalion 
of  the  Marais,"  his  capitally  awkward 
imitation  of  the  soldier  of  the  old 
regime,  and  his  superb  affectation  of 
military  nonchalance,  were  so  admi- 
rable, that  his  song  excited  actual 
raptures  of  applause.  His  performance 
was  encored,  and  he  was  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  nymphs  and  graces, 
among  whom  his  towering  figure 
looked  like  a  grenadier  of  Brobdignag 
in  the  circle  of  a  Liliputian  light  com- 
pany. He  carried  on  the  farce  for  a 
while  with  great  adroitness  and  ani- 
mation; but  at  length  he  put  the 
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circle  of  tinsel  and  tiffany  aside,  and 
rushing  up  to  me,  insisted  on  making 
me  a  recruit  for  the  "  brave  battalion 
of  the  Marais."  But  I  had  no  desire 
to  play  a  part  in  this  pantomime,  and 
tried  to  disengage  myself.  One  word 
againjmade  me  a  captive :  that  word  was 
now  "  Lafontaine  ;  "  and  at  the  same 
moment  I  saw  the  sylph  bounding  to 
my  side.  What  was  I  to  think  of  this 
extraordinary  combination  ?  All  was 
as  strange  as  a  midsummer  night's 
dream.  The  "  colonel,"  as  if  fatigued, 
leaned  against  the  pillar,  and  slightly 
removing  his  mask,  I  saw,  with  sud- 
den rejoicing,  the  features  of  that 
gallant  young  friend,  whom  I  had 
almost  despaired  of  ever  seeing  again. 
"Wait  in  this  spot  until  I  return," 
was  all  that  I  heard,  before  he  and 
the  sylph  had  waltzed  away  far  down 
the  hall. 

I  waited  for  some  time  in  growing 
anxiety;  but  the  pleasantry  of  the 
night  went  on  as  vividly  as  ever,  and 
some  clever  tableaux  vivants  had 
varied  the  quadrilles.  While  the 
dancers  gave  way  to  a  well-performed 
picture  of  Hector  and  Andromache 
from  the  Iliad,  and  the  hero  was  in 
the  act  of  taking  the  plumed  helmet 
from  his  brow,  with  a  grace  which 
enchanted  our  whole  female  popula- 
tion, an  old  Savoyard  and  his  daugh- 
ter came  up,  one  playing  the  little 
hand-organ  of  their  country,  and  the 
other  dancing  to  her  tamborine. 
This  was  pretty,  but  my  impatience 
was  ill  disposed  to  look  or  listen; 
when  I  was  awakened  by  a  laugh, 
and  the  old  man's  mask  being 
again  half  turned  aside,  I  again  saw 
my  friend :  the  man  moved  slowly 
through  the  crowd,  and  I  followed. 
We  gradually  twined  our  way  through 
the  labyrinth  of  pillars,  leaving  the 
festivity  further  and  further  behind, 
until  he  came  to  a  low  door,  at  which 
the  Savoyard  tapped,  and  a  watch- 
word being  given,  the  cell  was  opened. 
There  our  robes  and  masks  were  laid 
aside ;  we  found  peasant  dresses,  for 
which  we  exchanged  them ;  and  fol- 
lowing a  muffled  figure  who  carried  a 
lantern,  we  began  our  movements 
again  through  the  recesses  of  the  end- 
less building.  At  length  we  came  to 
a  stop,  and  our  guide  lifting  up  a 
ponderous  stone  which  covered  the 
entrance  to  a  deep  and  dark  staircase, 
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we  began  to  descend.  I  now  for  the 
first  time  heard  the  cheerful  voice  of 
Lafontaine  at  my  side.  "  I  doubt," 
said  he,  "whether  a  hundred  years 
ago  any  one  of  us  would  have  ven- 
tured on  a  night  march  of  this  kind  ; 
for,  be  it  known  to  you,  that  we  are 
now  in  the  vaults  of  the  convent, 
and  shall  have  to  go  through  a  whole 
regiment  of  monks  and  abbots  in  full 
parade."  I  observed  that,  "  if  we 
were  to  meet  them  at  all,  they  would 
be  less  likely  to  impede  our  progress 
dead  than  alive  ; "  but  I  still  advised 
Lafontaine  to  allude  as  little  as  he 
could  to  the  subject,  lest  it  might  have 
the  effect  of  alarming  our  fair  com- 
panion. "  There  is  no  fear  of  that," 
said  he,  "  for  little  Julie  is  in  love 
with  M.  le  Comte,  our  gallant  guide  ; 
and  a  girl  of  eighteen  desperately  in 
love,  is  afraid  of  nothing.  You  Eng- 
lishmen are  not  remarkable  for  super- 
stition ;  and  as  for  me  and  my  com- 
patriots, we  have  lost  our  reverence 
for  monks  in  any  shape  since  the 
taking  of  the  Bastile." 

We  now  went  on  drearily  and 
wearily  through  a  range  of  catacombs, 
stopping  from  time  to  time  to  ascer- 
tain whether  we  were  pursued ;  and 
occasionally  not  a  little  startled  by 
the  sudden  burst  of  sound  that  came 
from  the  revelry  above,  through  the 
ventilators  of  these  enormous  vaults. 
But  the  Count  had  well  prepared  his 
measures,  had  evidently  traced  his 
way  before,  and  led  us  on  without 
hinderance,  until  we  approached  a 
species  of  sallyport,  which,  once 
opened,  would  have  let  us  out  into 
the  suburb.  Here  misfortune  first 
met  us ;  none  of  the  keys  which  the 
Count  had  brought  with  him  would 
fit  the  lock.  It  was  now  concluded 
by  our  alarmed  party,  either  that  the 
design  of  escape  had  been  discovered, 
or  that  the  lock  had  been  changed 
since  the  day  before.  Here  was  an 
insurmountable  difficulty.  To  break 
down  the  gate,  or  break  through  it, 
was  palpably  impossible,  for  it  was 
strongly  plated  with  iron,  and  would 
have  resisted  every  thing  but  a  six- 
pounder.  What  was  to  be  done? 
To  remain  where  we  were  was  star- 
vation and  death;  to  return,  would 
be  heart-breaking;  yet  escape  was 
clearly  out  of  the  "question.  The 
Count  was  furious,  as  he  tried  in  vain 
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to  shake  the  solid  obstacle ;  Lafon- 
taine  was  in  despair.  I,  rather  more 
quietly,  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
guillotine  would  settle  all  our  troubles 
in  the  course  of  the  next  day ;  and 
the  pretty  Julie,  in  a  deluge  of  tears, 
charging  herself  with  having  undone 
us  all,  hung  upon  the  neck  of  her 
cavalier,  and  pledged  herself,  by  all 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  passion,  to  die 
along  with  him.  While  the  lovers 
were  exchanging  their  last  vows,  La- 
fontaine,  in  all  the  vexation  of  his 
soul,  was  explaining  to  me  the  match- 
less excellence  of  the  plot,  which  had 
been  thus  defeated  in  the  very  mo- 
ment of  promised  success. 

"  You  perhaps  remember,"  said  he, 
"  the  letter  which  the  father  of  Ma- 
riamne,  that  dearest  girl  whom  I  shall 
now  never  see  again  m  this  world, 
gave  you  for  one  of  his  nation  in  Paris. 
On  the  night  when  I  last  saw  you,  I 
had  found  it  lying  on  your  table  ;  and 
in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  when 
I  thought  you  killed,  and  rushed  into 
the  street  to  gain  some  tidings  of  you, 
I  took  charge  of  the  letter,  to  assist 
me  in  the  enquiry.  Unlucky  as  usual, 
I  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  rabble  re- 
turning from  the  plunder  of  the 
palace,  was  fired  on,  was  wounded, 
and  earned  to  the  St  Lazare.  The 
governor  was  a  man  of  -honour 
and  a  royalist,  and  he  took  care  of  me 
during  a  dangerous  illness  and  a  slow 
recoveiy.  But  to  give  me  liberty  was 
out  of  his  power.  I  had  lost  sight  of 
the  world  so  long,  that  the  world  lost 
sight  of  me,  and  I  remained,  forget- 
ting and  forgotten ;  until,  within  these 
two  days — when  I  received  a  note  from 
the  head  of  the  family  to  whom  your 
letter  was  directed,  informing  me  that 
you  had  been  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
very  prison  in  which  I  was — my  re- 
collection of  the  world  suddenly  re- 
vived, and  I  determined  to  save  you 
if  possible.  I  had  grown  familiar 
with  the  proceedings  of  that  tribunal 
of  demons,  the  Revolutionary  commit- 
tee ;  and  as  I  had  no  doubt  of  your 
condemnation,  through  the  mere  love 
of  bloodshed,  I  concerted  with  my 
Jewish  friend  the  plan  of  having  you 
claimed  as  a  British  agent,  who  had 
the  means  of  making  important  dis- 
closures to  the  government.  If  this 
succeeded,  your  life  was  saved  for  the 
day,  and  your  escape  was  prepared 
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for  the  night.  This  weeping  girl  is 
the  daughter  of  the  late  governor,  who 
has  engaged  in  our  plot  to  save  the 
life  of  her  affianced  husband ;  and 
now,  within  an  hour  of  daylight,  when 
escape  will  be  impossible,  all  our  plans 
are  thrown  away — we  are  brought  to  a 
dead  stand  by  the  want  of  one  miser- 
able key,  and  shall  have  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  make  up  our  minds 
to  die  with  what  composure  we  can." 
Having  finished  his  story,  the  nar- 
rator wrapt  up  his  head  in  his  cloak, 
and  laid  himself  down  like  one  deter- 
mined never  to  rise  again.  The 
Count  and  his  Julie  were  so  engaged 
in  recapitulating  their  sorrows,  sit- 
ting side  by  side  on  a  tombstone,  like 
a  pair  of  monumental  figures,  that 
they  had  neither  ear  nor  eye  for  any 
thing  else;  but  my  English  nature 
was  made  of  sterner  stuff,  and  think- 
ing that  at  the  last  I  could  but  die,  I 
took  the  lantern  and  set  sturdily  to 
work  to  examine  the  gate.  It  was 
soon  evident  that  it  could  be  neither 
undermined  nor  broken  down  by  any 
strength  of  ours ;  but  it  was  also  evi- 
dent that  the  lock  was  the  old  one 
which  had  closed  it  perhaps  for  the 
last  century,  and  that  the  right  key 
was  the  only  thing  wanting.  Leav- 
ing Lafontaine  in  his  despair  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  monument,  on  which 
the  lovers  sat  murmuring  like  a  pair 
of  turtle  doves,  I  determined  to  make 
a  thorough  search  for  the  missing  key, 
and  made  my  way  back  through  all 
the  windings  of  the  catacomb,  tracing 
the  ground  step  by  step.  Still  no  key 
was  to  be  found.  At  last  I  reached 
the  cell  where  we  had  changed  our 
dresses,  and  examined  table,  floor, 
and  chair.  Still  nothing  was  to  be 
found  ;  but,  unluckily,  the  light  of  the 
lantern  glancing  through  the  loop- 
hole of  the  cell,  caught  the  eye  of  the 
sentinel  on  the  outside,  and  he  chal- 
lenged. The  sound  made  me  start ; 
and  I  took  up  one  of  the  robes  to  cover 
the  light,  Something  hard  struck 
my  hand.  It  was  in  the  gown  of  the 
Savoyard's  daughter.  I  felt  its  pockets, 
and,  to  my  infinite  astonishment  and 
delight,  produced  the  key.  The  pretty 
Julie,  who  had  procured  it,  had  for- 
gotten every  thing  in  the  rapture  of 
meeting  her  lover,  and  had  left  it  be- 
hind her  when  she  threw  off  her  mas- 
querading costume. 
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I  now  hastened  back  with  the  rapid 
step  becoming  the  bearer  of  good 
tidings,  and  revived  the  group  of  de- 
spair. The  key  was  applied  to  the 
lock,  but  it  refused  to  move,  and  we 
had  another  pang  of  disappointment. 
Lafontaine  uttered  a  groan,  and  Julie 
poured  another  gush  of  tears  upon  her 
companion's  shoulder.  I  made  the 
experiment  again  ;  the  rust  of  the  lock 
was  now  found  to  have  been  our  only 
hinderance ;  and  with  a  strong  turn 
the  bolt  flew  back,  and  the  door  was 
open. 

We  had  all  been  so  much  exhausted 
by  agitation,  and  the  dreaiy  traverse 
of  the  catacomb,  that  the  first  gush  of 
fresh  air  conveyed  a  sensation  almost 
of  new  life.  The  passage  had  proba- 
bly been  formed  in  the  period  when 
every  large  building  in  Paris  was  a 
species  of  fortress  ;  and  we  had  still  a 
portcullis  to  pass.  When  we  first 
pushed  against  it,  we  felt  another  mo- 
mentary pang ;  but  age  had  made  it 
an  unfaithful  guardian,  and  a  few 
stout  attacks  on  its  decayed  bars  gave 
us  free  way.  We  were*  now  under  the 
open  sky ;  but,  to  our  consternation,  a 
new  and  still  more  formidable  difficul- 
ty presented  itself.  The  moat  was 
still  to  be  passed.  To  attempt  the 
drawbridge  was  hopeless ;  for  we  could 
hear  the  sentinel  pacing  up  and  down 
its  creaking  planks.  The  moment  was 
critical ;  for  a  streak  of  grey  light  in 
the  far  east  showed  that  the  day  was 
at  hand.  After  resolving  all  imagina- 
able  plans,  and  abandoning  them  all 
as  fruitless ;  determining,  at  all  events, 
never  to  return,  and  yet  without  the 
slightest  prospect  of  escape,  except  in 
the  bottom  of  that  sullen  pool  which 
lay  at  our  feet — the  thought  occurred 
to  me,  that  in  my  return  through  the 
vault  I  had  stumbled  over  the  planks 
which  covered  a  vault  lately  dug  for  a 
prisoner.  Communicating  my  idea  to 
Lafontaine,  we  returned  to  the  spot, 
loaded  ourselves  with  the  planks,  and 
fortunately  found  them  of  the  length 
that  would  reach  across  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  fosse.  Our  little  bridge 
was  made  without  delay,  and  Lafon- 
taine led  the  way,  followed  by  the 
count  and  Julie,  I  waiting  to  see  them 
safe  across,  before  I  added  my  weight 
to  the  frail  structure.  But  I  was  not  yet 
fated  to  escape.  The  sentinel,  whose 
vigilance  I  had  startled  by  my  lantern 
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in  the  cell,  had  given  the  alarm  ;  and, 
as  I  was  setting  my  foot  on  the  plank, 
a  discharge  of  fire-arms  came  from 
the  battlement  above.  I  felt  that  I 
was  struck,  and  a  stunning  sensation 
seized  me.  I  made  an  attempt  to 
spring  forward,  but  suddenly  found 
myself  unable  to  move.  The  patrol 
from  the  drawbridge  now  surrounded 
me,  and  in  this  helpless  state,  bleed- 
ing, and  as  I  thought  dying,  I  was 
hurried  back  into  the  St  Lazare. 

After  a  fortnight's  suffering  in  the 
hospital  of  the  prison,  which  alone 
probably  saved  me  from  the  guillotine, 
then  almost  the  natural  death  of  all 
the  suspected,  I  was  enabled  to  get  on 
my  feet  again.  I  found  the  prison  as 
full  as  ever,  but  nearly  all  its  inmates 
had  been  changed  except  the  Ven- 
deans,  whom  the  crooked  policy  of 
the  time  kept  alive,  partly  to  avoid 
raising  the  whole  province  in  revolt, 
partly  as  hostages  for  their  country- 
men. 

On  my  recovery,  I  had  expected 
to  be  put  down  once  more  in  the  list 
for  trial ;  but  it  reached  even  the  pri- 
son, that  the  government  were  in  a 
state  of  alarm  for  themselves,  which 
prevented  them  from  indulging  their 
friends  in  the  streets  with  the  nation- 
al amusement.  The  chance  of  mount- 
ing the  scaffold  themselves  had  put 
the  guillotine  out  of  fashion ;  and 
two  or  three  minor  attempts  at  the 
seizure  of  the  Jacobin  sceptre  by 
the  partisans  of  the  Girondists  and 
Cordeliers,  had  been  put  down  with 
such  difficulty,  that  even  the  Jacobin 
Club  had  begun  to  protest  against 
bloodshed,  through  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  retaliation.  Thus  we  were 
suffered  to  linger  on.  But,  "  disguise 
thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still,  slavery,  thou 
art  a  bitter  draught,"  and  the  sus- 
pense was  heart-sickening.  At  length, 
however,  a  bustle  outside  the  walls, 
the  firing  of  alarm  guns,  and  the 
hurrying  of  the  national  guard  through 
the  streets,  told  us  that  some  new 
measure  of  atrocity  was  at  hand,  and 
we  too  soon  learned  the  cause. 

The  army  under  Dumourier  had 
been  attacked  by  the  Austrians  under 
Clairfait,  and  had  been  defeated  with 
heavy  loss  ;  despatches  had  been  re- 
ceived from  their  favourite  general, 
in  all  the  rage  of  failure,  declaring 
that  the  sole  cause  of  the  disaster  was 
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information  conveyed  from  the  capital 
to  the  Austrian  headquarters,  and  de- 
manding a  strict  enquiry  into  the  in- 
trigues which  had  thus  tarnished  the 
colours  of  the  Republic.  No  intelli- 
gence could  have  been  more  formi- 
dable to  a  government,  which  lived 
from  day  to  day  on  the  breath  of 
popularity ;  and,  to  turn  the  wrath  of 
the  rabble  from  themselves,  an  order 
was  given  to  examine  the  prisons, 
and  send  the  delinquents  to  im- 
mediate execution.  It  may  be 
easily  believed  that  the  briefest  en- 
quiry was  enough  for  vengeance,  and 
the  prisoners  of  St  Lazare  were  the 
first  to  furnish  the  spectacle.  A  train 
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of  carts  rattled  over  the  pavement  of 
our  cloisters,  and  we  were  ordered  to 
mount  them  without  delay.  The 
guard  was  so  strong  as  to  preclude  all 
hope  of  resistance  ;  and  with  all  the 
pomp  of  a  military  pageant,  drums 
beating,  trumpets  sounding,  and  bands 
playing  (7a  Ira  and  the  Marseillaise, 
we  left  our  dreary  dwelling,  which 
habit  had  now  almost  turned  into  a 
home,  and  moved  through  the  princi- 
pal streets  of  the  capital,  for  the 
express  purposes  of  popular  display, 
in  the  centre  of  a  large  body  of  horse 
and  foot,  and  an  incalculable  multi- 
tude of  spectators,  until  in  the  dis- 
tance we  saw  the  instrument  of  death. 


THE  CHILD'S  WARNING. 


THERE'S  bloom  upon  the  lady's  cheek, 
There's  brightness  in  her  eye : 

Who  says  the  sentence  is  gone  forth 
That  that  fair  thing  must  die  ? 

Must  die  before  the  flowering  lime, 
Out  yonder,  sheds  its  leaf — 

Can  this  thing  be,  O  human  flower ! 
Thy  blossoming  so  brief? 

Nay,  nay,  'tis  but  a  passing  cloud, 

Thou  didst  but  droop  awhile  ; 
There's  life,  long  years,  and  love  and 


joy 
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hole  ages,  in  that  smile — 


In  the  gay  call  that  to  thy  knee 
Brings  quick  that  loving  child, 

Who  looks  up  in  those  laughing  eyes 
With  his  large  eyes  so  mild. 

Yet,  thou  art  doom'd — art  dying  ;  all 

The  coming  hour  foresee, 
But,  in  love's  cowardice,  withhold 

The  warning  word  from  thee. 

God  keep  thee  and  be  merciful ! 

His  strength  is  with  the  weak  ; 
Through  babes    and   sucklings,   the 
Most  High 

Hath  oft  vouchsafed  to  speak — 

And    speaketh    now — "  Oh,  mother 
dear ! " 

Murmurs  the  little  child ; 
And  there  is  trouble  in  his  eyes, 

Those  large  blue  eyes  so  mild — 


"  Oh,  mother  dear!  they  say  that  soon, 
When  here  I  seek  for  thee, 

I  shall  not  find  thee — nor  out  there, 
Under  the  old  oak-tree ; 

"  Nor  up  stairs  in  the  nursery, 

Nor  any  where,  they  say. 
Where  wilt  thou  go  to,  mother  dear  ? 

Oh,  do  not  go  away ! " 

Then  was  long  silence — a  deep  hush — 
And  then  the  child's  low  sob. 

Her  quivering  eyelids  close — one  hand 
Keeps  down  the  heart's  quick  throb. 

And  the  lips  move,  though  sound  is  none, 
That  inward  voice  is  prayer. 

And  hark !   "  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  be 

done ! " 
And  tears  are  trickling  there, 

Down  that  pale  cheek,  on  that  young 
head — 

And  round  her  neck  he  clings ; 
And  child  and  mother  murmur  out 

Unutterable  things. 

He  half  unconscious — she  deep-struck 
With  sudden,  solemn  truth, 

That  number'd  are  her  days  on  earth, 
Her  shroud  prepared  in  youth— 

That  all  in  life  her  heart  holds  dear, 

God  calls  her  to  resign. 
She  hears — feels — trembles — but  looks 
UT 

Ant 


"Thy  will  be  mine!" 
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THE  TWO  PATRONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  front  door  of  a  large  house  in 
Harley  Street  stood  hospitably  open, 
and  leaning  against  the  plaster  pillars 
(which  were  of  a  very  miscellaneous 
architecture)  were  two  individuals, 
who  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  set 
there  expressly  to  invite  the  passen- 
gers to  walk  in.  Beyond  the  red  door 
that  intersected  the  passage,  was  seen 
the  coloured-glass  entrance  to  a  con- 
servatory on  the  first  landing  of  the 
drawing-room  stairs  ;  and  a  multitude 
of  statues  lined  each  side  of  the  lobby, 
like  soldiers  at  a  procession,  but  which 
the  inventive  skill  of  the  proprietor 
had  converted  to  nearly  as  much  use 
as  ornament ;  for  a  plaster  Apollo,  in 
addition  to  watching  the  *'  arrow's 
deathful  flight,"  had  been  appointed 
custodier  of  a  Taglioni  and  a  Mackin- 
tosh, which  he  wore  with  easy  negli- 
gence over  his  head — a  distracted 
Niobe,  in  the  same  manner,  had 
undertaken  the  charge  of  a  grey  silk 
hat  and  a  green  umbrella.  The  Gla- 
diator wore  a  lady's  bonnet  ;  the 
Farnese  Hercules  looked  like  an  old- 
fashioned  watchman,  and  sported  a 
dreadnought  coat.  A  glaring  red 
paper  gave  a  rich  appearance  to  the 
hall ;  the  stair  carpet  also  added  its 
contribution  to  the  rubicundity  of  the 
scene,  which  was  brought  to  a  neplus 
ultra  by  the  nether  habiliments  of  the 
two  gentlemen  who,  as  already  stated, 
did  the  honours  of  the  door. 

A  more  pleasing  sight  than  two  foot- 
men refreshing  themselves  on  the  top 
of  the  front  stairs  with  a  view  of  the 
opposite  houses,  and  gratifying  the 
anxious  public  at  the  same  time  with 
a  view  of  themselves,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  They  always  look  so  diffi- 
dent and  respectful,  that  involuntarily 
our  interest  in  them  becomes  almost 
too  lively  for  words.  We  think  with 
disdain  on  miserable  soldiers  and 
hungry  mechanics,  and  half-starved 
paupers  and  whole-starved  labourers  ; 
and  turn,  with  feelings  of  a  very  diffe- 
rent kind,  to  the  contemplation  of 
virtue  rewarded,  and  modesty  well 
fed,  in  the  persons  of  the  two  medita- 
tive gentlemen  whose  appearance  at 
the  front  door  in  Harley  Street  has  given 


rise  to  these  reflections.  The  elder  of 
them,  who  kept  the  post  of  honour  on 
the  right  hand  side,  just  opposite  the 
bell-handle,  and  whose  superiority 
over  the  other  was  marked  by  much 
larger  legs,  a  more  prominent  blue 
waistcoat,  and  a  slight  covering  of 
powder  over  his  auburn  locks,  looked 
for  some  time  at  his  companion,  while 
an  expression  of  ill-disguised  contempt 
turned  up  to  still  more  dignified  alti- 
tude the  point  of  his  nose.  At  last, 
as  if  by  an  effort,  he  broke  forth  in 
speech. 

"  Snipe,"  he  said — and  seeing  that 
Mr  Snipe's  ears  were  open,  he  con- 
tinued— "  I  can't  tell  how  it  is,  but  I 
saw,  when  first  I  came,  you  had 
never  been  in  a  reg'lar  fambly — 
never." 

"  We  was  always  more  reg'larer  at 
Miss  Hendy's  nor  here — bed  every 
night  at  ten  o'clock,  and  up  in  the 
morning  at  five." 

"  You'll  never  get  up  to  cribbage — 
you're  so  confounded  slow,"  replied 
the  senior  ;  "  you'll  have  to  stick  to 
dominoes,  which  is  only  fit  for  babbies. 
Did  ye  think  I  meant  Miss  Hendy's, 
or  low  people  of  that  kind,  when  I 
spoke  of  a  reg'lar  fambly  ? — I  meant 
that  you  had  never  seen  life.  Did 
you  ever  change  plates  for  a  marquis, 
Snipe  ?  " 

"Never  heared  of  one.  Is  he  in  a 
great  way  of  business  ?  " 

"  A  marquis  is  a  reg'lar  nob,  you 
know ;  and  gives  reg'lar  good  wages 
when  you  gets  'em  paid.  A  man  can't 
be  a  gentleman  as  lives  with  vulgar 
people — old  Pitskiver  is  a  genuine 
snob." 

"  He's  a  rich  gentleman,"  returned 
Mr  Snipe. 

*'  But  he's  low — uncommon  low  " — 
said  the  other — "  reg'lar  boiled  mutton 
and  turnips." 

"  And  a  wery  good  dish  too,"  ob- 
served Mr  Snipe,  whose  intellect,  being 
strictly  limited  to  dominoes,  was  not 
quite  equal  to  the  metaphorical. 

"  By  mutton  and  turnips,  I  means — 
he  may  be  rich  ;  but  he  ain't  genteel, 
Snipe.  Look  at  our  Sophiar's  shoul- 
ders." 
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Mr  Snipe  looked 

senior  with  a  puzzled  expression,  as 
if  he  waited  for  information — "  What 
has  Miss  Sophiar's  shoulders  to  do 
with  boiled  mutton  and  turnips?" 

"  Nothing  won't  do  but  to  be  at  it 
from  the  very  beginning,"  said  the 
superior,  with  a  toss  of  his  powdered 
head  ;  "  fight  after  it  as  much  as  ever 
they  like,  wear  the  best  of  gownds, 
and  go  to  the  fustest  of  boarding- 
schools — though  they  plays  ever  so 
well  on  the  piando,  and  talks  Italian 
like  a  reg'lar  Frenchman — nothing 
won't  do — therms  the  boiled  mutton  and 
turnips — shocking  wulgarity!  Look 
again,  I  say,  at  our  Sophiar's  shoul- 
ders, and  see  how  her  head's  set  on. 
Spinks's  Charlotte  is  a  wery  different 
affair— and  there  she  is  at  the  winder 
over  the  way.  That's  quite  the  roast 
fowl  and  blamange,"  he  continued, 
looking  at  a  very  beautiful  girl  who 
appeared  at  the  window  of  one  of  the 
opposite  houses — "  a  pretty  bio  wen  as 
ever  I  see,  and  uncommon  fond  of 
Spinks." 

"I  see  nothing  like  a  fowl  about 
the  young  lady,"  replied  the  prosaic  Mr 
Snipe  ;  "  and  Spinks  is  a  horrid  liar." 

u  But  can't  you  judge  for  yourself, 
Snipe  ?  That  girl  opposite  found  two 
footmen  and  a  butler  all  waiting  to 
receive  her,  with  a  French  governess 
and  a  lady's  maid,  the  moment  she 
got  out  of  the  cradle ;  and  I  say  again 
she's  nothing  but  roast  fowl  and  bla- 
mange, or  perhaps  a  breast  slice  of 
pheasant,  for  she's  uncommon  genteel. 
How  different  from  our  boiled  veals, 
and  parsley  and  butters  !  I  shall 
give  warning  if  we  don't  change  soon." 

"  She's  a  beautiful  young  lady," 
said  Mr  Snipe  ;  "  but  I  thinks  not  half 
so  plump  and  jolly  as  our  Miss  Emily 
or  Sophia." 

"  Plump !  do  you  think  you've  got 
a  sporting  license,  and  are  on  the  look- 
out for  a  partridge  ?  No  ;  I  tell  you 
all  the  Pitskivers  is  low,  and  old  Pits 
is  the  worst  of  the  lot." 

"  I  used  always  to  hear  him  called 
a  great  man  at  Miss  Hendy's,"  replied 
Snipe  ;  "no  end  of  money,  and  a 
reg'lar  tip -topper.  I  really  expected 
to  see  the  queen  very  often  drop  in 
to  supper." 

"  And  meet  all  the  tag-rag  we  have 
here !  What  would  the  queen  care 
for  all  them  portrait-painters,  and 
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up  towards  his     poets,  and  engineers,  and  writing  va- 


gabonds, as  old  Pits  is  eternally  feed- 
ing ?  The  queen  knows  a  mighty 
sight  better,  and  wouldn't  ax  any 
body  to  her  table  as  had  done  nothing 
but  write  books  or  paint  picters.  No ; 
old  Pits  is  the  boy  for  patronizing 
them  there  fellers  ;  but  mark  ye, 
Snipe,  he  takes  the  wrong  chaps.  If 
a  man  is  to  demean  himself  by  axing 
a  riff-raff  of  authors  to  his  house,  let 
it  be  the  big  'uns  ;  I  should  not  care 
to  give  a  bit  of  dinner  to  Dickens  or 
Bulwer  myself." 

With  this  condescending  confession 
of  his  interest  in  literature,  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  shining  garments  looked 
down  the  street,  as  if  he  expected 
some  public  approval  of  his  praise- 
worthy sentiments. 

Being  disappointed  in  this  natural 
expectation,  he  resolved  to  revenge 
himself  by  severe  observations  on  the 
passers-by ;  but  the  severity  was 
partly  lost  on  the  slow-minded  Mi- 
Snipe — being  clothed  in  the  peculiar 
phraseology  of  his  senior,  in  which  it 
appeared  that  some  particular  dish 
was  placed  as  the  representative  of 
the  individual  attacked.  Not  that  Mi- 
Daggles — for  such  was  the  philoso- 
phical footman's  name— saw  any  re- 
semblance between  his  master,  Mr 
Pitskiver,  and  a  dish  of  boiled  mutton 
and  turnips,  or  between  the  beautiful 
young-  lady  opposite  and  the  breast  of 
a  pheasant  ;  but  that,  to  his  finely 
constituted  mind,  those  dishes  sha- 
dowed forth  the  relative  degrees  in 
aristocracy  which  Mr  Pitskiver  and 
the  young  lady  occupied.  He  had 
probably  established  some  one  super- 
eminent  article  of  food  as  a  high 
"  ideal"  to  which  to  refer  all  other 
kinds  of  edibles — perhaps  an  ortolan 
pie ;  and  the  further  removed  from 
this  imaginary  point  of  perfection  any 
dish  appeared,  the  more  vulgar  and 
commonplace  it  became ;  and  taking 
it  for  granted,  that  as  far  as  human 
gradations  are  concerned,  the  loftiest 
aristocracy  corresponded  with  the 
ortolan  pie,  it  is  evident  that  Mr 
Daggles's  mode  of  assigning  rank  and 
precedence  was  founded  on  strictly 
philosophical  principles  ;  as  much  so, 
perhaps,  as  the  labours  of  Debrett. 

"  Now,  look  at  this  old  covey — twig 
his  shorts  and  long  gaiters  :  he's  some 
old  Suffolk  squire,  has  grown  too  fat 
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for  harriers,  and  goes  out  with  the 
greyhounds  twice  a-week— a  truly 
respectable  member  of  society" — con- 
tinued Mr  Daggles  with  a  sneer, 
when  the  subject  of  his  lecture  had 
passed  on — "reg'lar  boiled  beef  and 
greens." 

44  He  ain't  so  fat  as  our  Mr  Pits- 
kiver,"  replied  Snipe  ;  "  I  thinks  I 
never  see  no  gentleman  with  so  broad 
a  back ;  except  p'raps  a  prize  ox." 

44  You  should  get  a  set  of  harrows 
to  clean  his  Chesterfield  with,  instead 
of  a  brush — it's  more  like  a  field  than 
a  coat,"  said  Daggles.  "  But  look 
here — here  comes  a  ticket ! " 

The  ticket  alluded  to  was  a  well- 
made  young  man,  with  a  very  healthy 
complexion,  long  glossy  black  curls 
hanging  down  his  cheek,  a  remarkably 
long-backed  surtout,  and  a  small  silk 
hat  resting  on  the  very  top  of  his  um- 
brageous head.  As  he  drew  near,  he 
slackened  his  pace — passed  the  house 
slowly,  looking  up  to  the  drawing- 
room  window,  evidently  in  hopes  of 
seeing  some  object  more  attractive 
than  the  vast  hydrangia  which  rose 
majestically  out  of  a  large  flowerpot, 
and  darkened  all  the  lower  panes. 
Before  he  had  proceeded  ten  yards, 
and  just  when  Mr  Daggles  had  fixed 
in  his  own  mind  on  the  particular 
effort  of  culinary  skill  suggested  by 
his  appearance,  the  ticket  turned 
quickly  round  and  darted  up  the 
steps.  Snipe  stepped  forward  in  some 
alarm. 

44  Your  master's  not  at  home,"  said 
the  Ticket ;  "  but  the  ladies" 

u  Is  all  out  in  the  featon,  sir." 

44  Will  you  be  good  enough — I  see 
I  may  trust  you — to  give  this  note  to 
Miss  Sophia  ?  I  shall  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  my  gratitude  very 
soon.  Will  you  give  it?" 

u  Yes,  sir,  in  course." 

4 'Secretly?  And,  be  assured,  I 
shall  not  forget  you."  So  saying,  the 
Ticket  walked  hurriedly  away,  and 
Snipe  stood  with  the  note  still  in  his 
hand,  and  looked  dubiously  at  his 
companion. 

Mr  Daggle's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
retreating  figure  of  the  Ticket ;  and, 
after  a  careful  observation  of  every 
part  of  his  dress,  from  the  silk  hat  to 
the  Wellingtons,  he  shook  his  head  in 
a  desponding  manner,  and  merely 
said—44  Tripe ! " 
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u  What's  to  be  done  with  this  here 
letter  ?  "  enquired  Snipe. 

"  Open  and  read  it  of  course.  By 
dad !  I  don't  think  you  are  up  to  do- 
minoes ;  you  must  go  back  to  skittles. 
He's  evidently  enclosed  the  sovereign 
in  the  note  ;  for  he  never  could  have 
been  fool  enough  to  think  that  two 
gentlemen  like  us  are  to  give  tick  for 
such  a  sum  to  a  stranger." 

44  What  sum  ?  "  enquired  Snipe. 

44  Why,  the  sovereign  he  was  to 
pay  for  delivering  the  letter.  If  you 
don't  like  to  read  it  yourself,  give  it 
to  the  old  snob — Pitskiver  will  give 
you  a  tip." 

44  But  the  gentleman  said  he  would 
show  his  gratitude  " 

44  He  should  have  showed  his  tin 
fust.  There  ain't  no  use  of  denying 
it,  Snipe ;  this  is  a  wery  low  estab- 
lishment, and  I  shall  cut  it  as  soon  as 
I  can.  What  right  has  a  dowdy  like 
our  Sophia  to  be  getting  billydoos 
from  fellers  as  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  theirselves  for  getting  off  their  three- 
legged  stools  at  this  time  of  the  day  ? 
Give  the  note  to  old  Pits — and  here, 
I  think,  he  is." 

Mr  Pitskiver — or  old  Pits,  as  he  was 
irreverently  called  by  his  domestic — 
came  rapidly  up  the  street.  He  was 
a  little  man,  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  with  an  exceedingly 
stout  body  and  very  thin  legs.  He 
was  very  red  in  the  face,  and  very 
short  in  the  neck.  A  bright  blue 
coat,  lively-coloured  waistcoat,  and 
light-green  silk  handkerchief  fastened 
with  two  sparkling  pins,  united  to 
each  other  by  a  gold  chain,  check 
trowsers,  and  polished  French  leather 
boots,  composed  his  attire.  He  wore 
an  eyeglass  though  he  was  not  short- 
sighted, and  a  beautifully  inlaid  riding- 
whip  though  he  never  rode.  His 
white  muslin  pocket-handkerchief 
hung  very  prominently  out  of  the 
breast  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  his  hat 
was  set  a  little  on  one  side  of  his  head, 
and  rested  with  a  coquettish  air  on  the 
top  of  the  left  whisker.  What  with 
his  prodigious  width,  and  the  flourish- 
ing of  his  whip,  and  the  imposing 
dignity  of  his  appearance  altogether, 
he  seemed  to  fill  the  street.  Several 
humble  pedestrians  stepped  off  the 
pavement  on  to  the  dirty  causeway 
to  give  him  room.  Daggles  drew  up, 
Snipe  slunk  back  to  hold  the  door, 
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Pitskiver  retired  from  the     brains  enough  for  any  thing  else — and 
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and  Mr 

eyes  of  men,  and  entered  his  own  hall, 

followed  by  his  retainers. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Snipe, 
"I  have  a  letter  for  Miss  Sophiar." 

"Then  don't  you  think  you  had 
better  give  it  her  ?"  replied  Mr  Pits- 
kiver. 

"  A  gentleman,  sir,  gave  it  to  me." 

"I'll  give  it  you,  too,"  said  the 
master  of  the  mansion,  shaking  the 
whip  over  the  astonished  Snipe. 
"  What  are  you  bothering  me  with 
the  ladies'  notes  for  ?  Any  thing  for 
me,  Daggles?" 

"  A  few  parcels,  sir — books,  and  a 
couple  of  pictures." 

"No  statue?  My  friend  Bristles 
has  deceived  me.  It  was  to  have 
been  finished  to-day.  If  he  gives  the 
first  view  to  the  WhalJeys,  I'll  never 
speak  to  him  again.  Nothing  else  ? 
Then  have  the  phaeton  at  the  door  at 
half  past  five.  I  dine  at  Miss  Hendy's, 
at  Hammersmith." 

While  Mr  Pitskiver  stepped  up 
stairs,  Snipe  was  going  over  in  his 
own  mind  the  different  grammatical 
meanings  of  the  words,  "  I'll  give  it 
you."  And  concluding  at  last  that, 
in  the  mouth  of  his  master,  it  meant 
nothing  but  a  horsewhipping,  he  re- 
solved, with  the  magnanimity  of  many 
other  virtuous  characters  who  find 
treachery  unproductive,  to  be  true  to 
Miss  Sophia,  and  give  her  the  myste- 
rious note  with  the  greatest  possible 
secrecy. 

"  Now,  donkey,"  said  Daggles, 
aiding  his  benevolent  advice  with  a 
kick  that  made  it  nearly  superfluous, 
"  get  down  them  kitchen  stairs  and 
learn  pitch-and-toss,  for  you  haven't 


recollect,  you  owes  me  a  sovereign ; 
half  from  master  for  telling,  and  half 
from  the  long-backed  Ticket  for  keep- 
ing mum.  You  can  keep  the  other 
to  yourself;  for  the  job  was  well 
worth  a  sovereign  a-piece." 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted 
the  colloquy,  and  Snipe  once  more 
emerged  from  the  lower  regions,  and 
admitted  the  two  fair  daughters  of  his 
master. 

They  were  stout,  bustling,  rosy- 
cheeked  girls,  two  or  three  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  superbly  dressed  in  flashy 
silks,  and  bedizened  with  ribands  like 
a  triumphal  arch. 

"Miss,"  said  Snipe,  "I've  got  a 
summut  for  you."  And  he  looked  as 
knowing  as  it  was  possible  for  a  stu- 
dent of  pitch-and-toss  to  do. 

"For  me?  What  is  it?  Make 
haste,  Thomas." 

"  A  gentleman  has  been  here,  and 
left  you  this,"  replied  the  Mercury, 
holding  out  the  note.  "  He  said 
something  about  giving  me  a  guinea  ; 
but  I  wasn't  to  let  any  body  see." 

"  It  is  his  hand— I  know  it !"  cried 
Miss  Sophia,  and  hurried  up  stairs  to 
her  own  room. 

"  You  donkey !"  growled  Mr  Dag- 
gles, who  had  overheard  Snipe's  pro- 
ceedings ;  "  you've  done  me  out  of 
another  ten  shillings.  Bio  wed,  if  I 
don't  put  you  under  the  pump !  She 
would  have  given  you  a  guinea  for 
the  letter  by  way  of  postage.  But  it 
all  comes  of  living  with  red  herrings 
and  gooses'  eggs."  And  so  saying 
Mr  Daggles  resumed  his  usual  seat  in 
the  dining-room,  and  went  on  with 
the  perusal  of  the  Morning  Post. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Mr  Pitskiver's  origin,  like  that  of 
early  Greece,  is  lost  in  the  depths  of 
antiquity.  Through  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  posts  and  offices,  he  had  risen 
to  his  present  position,  and  was  per- 
haps the  most  multifariously  occupied 
gentleman  in  her  majesty's  dominions. 
He  was  chairman  of  three  companies, 
steward  of  six  societies,  general  agent, 
and  had  lately  reached  the  crowning 
eminence  of  his  hopes  by  being  ap- 
pointed trustee  of  unaudited  accounts. 
In  the  midst  of  all  these  labours,  he 


had  gone  on  increasing  in  breadth  and 
honour  till  his  name  was  a  symbol  of 
every  thing  respectable  and  well  to 
do  in  the  world.  With  each  new 
office  his  ambition  rose,  and  a  list 
of  his  residences  would  be  a  per- 
fect index  to  the  state  of  his  fortunes. 
We  can  trace  him  from  Stepney  to 
Whitechapel ;  from  Whitechapel  to 
Finsbury  square  ;  from  Finsbury 
square  to  Hammersmith ;  and  finally, 
the  last  office  (which,  by  the  by,  was 
without  a  salary)  had  raised  him, 
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three  months  before  our  account  of 
him  begins,  to  the  centre  of  Harley 
Street.  With  his  fortune  and  ambi- 
tion, we  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
say,  his  liberality  equally  increased. 
He  was  a  patron,  and  would  have 
travelled  fifty  miles  to  entertain  a 
poet  at  his  table ;  he  had  music-mas- 
ters (without  any  other  pupils)  who 
were  Mozarts  and  Handels  for  his 
daughters — Turners  and  Landseers 
(whose  names  were  yet  unknown)  to 
teach  them  drawing— ^-for,  by  a  re- 
markable property  possessed  by  him, 
in  common  with  a  great  majority  of 
mankind,  every  thing  gained  a  new 
value  when  it  came  into  contact  with 
himself.  He  bought  sets  of  china  be- 
cause they  were  artistic ;  changed  his 
silver  plate  for  a  more  picturesque 
pattern  ;  employed  Stultz  for  his 
clothes,  and,  above  all,  Bell  and 
Rannie  for  his  wines.  His  cook  Avas 
superb;  and,  thanks  to  the  above- 
named  Bell  and  Rannie,  there  were 
fewer  headachs  in  the  morning  after 
a  Msecenatian  dinner  at  Pitskiver's, 
than  could  have  been  expected  by 
Father  Matthew  himself.  With  these 
two  exceptions — wine  and  clothes — 
his  patronage  was  more  indiscriminate 
than  judicious.  In  fact,  he  patronized 
for  the  sake  of  patronizing;  and  as 
he  was  always  in  search  of  a  new 
miracle,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  was 
sometimes  disappointed  —  that  his 
Landseers  sometimes  turned  out  to 
have  no  eyes,  and  his  musicians  more 
fitted  to  play  the  Handel  to  a  pump 
than  an  organ.  But  Pitskiver  never 
lost  heart.  If  he  failed  in  one  he  was 
sure  to  succeed  in  another;  he  saw 
his  name  occasionally  in  the  news- 
paper, by  giving  an  invitation  to  one 
of  the  literary  gentlemen  who  enliven 
the  public  with  accounts  of  fearful 
accidents  and  desperate  offences ;  had 
his  picture  at  the  Exhibition  in  the 
character  of  the  ''Portrait  of  a  gentle- 
man," and  his  bust  in  the  same  place 
as  the  semblance  of  the  honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Poor  Man's  Pension 
and  Perpetual  Annuity  Institution. 
He  was  a  widower,  and  looked  dread- 
ful things  at  all  the  widows  of  his 
acquaintance.  And  it  was  thought 
that,  if  he  succeeded  in  marrying  oif 
his  girls,  he  would  himself  become 
once  more  a  candidate  for  the  holy 
estate ;  and  by  this  wise  manoeuvre — 


for,  in  fact,  he  made  no  secret  of  his 
intention — he  enlisted  in  his  daugh- 
ters' behalf  all  the  elderly  ladies  who 
thought  they  had  any  claims  on  the 
attentions  of  that  charming  creature 
Mr  Pitskiver.  There  were  certainly 
no  young  ladies  I  have  ever  heard  of, 
so  well  supplied  with  assistants  in  the 
great  art  of  catching  husbands  as  the 
two  plump  damsels  whom  we  have 
already  seen  enter  the  house  in  Har- 
ley  Street,  and  one  of  whom  we  have 
perceived  placed  in  possession  of  the 
mysterious  letter  by  the  skittle-mind- 
ed Mr  Snipe. 

Miss  Sophia  Pitskiver,  according 
to  all  ordinary  ideas  of  romance  and 
true  love,  had  no  right  whatever  to 
indulge  in  such  luxuries,  being  more 
adapted  to  make  pies  than  enter  into 
the  beauty  of  sonnets  to  the  moon. 
She  was  short,  stout — shall  we  be 
pardoned  for  saying  the  hateful  word? 
— she  was  dumpy,  but  a  perfect  pic- 
ture of  rosy  health  and  hilarious  good- 
nature. And  yet,  if  she  had  been 
half  a  foot  taller,  and  half  a  yard 
thinner,  and  infinitely  paler,  she  could 
not  have  been  one  jot  more  sentimen- 
tal. She  cultivated  sentiment,  because 
it  was  so  pleasant,  and  her  father 
approved  of  it  because  it  was  genteeL 
Her  enthusiasm  was  tremendous. 
Her  ideas  were  all  crackers,  and  ex- 
ploded at  the  slightest  touch.  She 
had  a  taste  for  every  thing — poetry, 
history,  fine  arts  in  general,  philo- 
sophy, glory,  puseyism,  and,  per- 
haps more  than  all,  for  a  certain  tall 
young  man,  with  an  interesting  com- 
plexion, whom  we  have  introduced  to 
the  courteous  reader  by  the  name  of 
the  long-backed  Ticket.  It  was  this 
gentleman's  note  she  was  now  about 
to  read.  Sundry  palpitations  about 
the  robust  regions  of  the  heart  might, 
to  common  eyes,  have  appeared  to 
arise  from  her  speed  in  running  up 
stairs.  But  she  knew  better.  She 
took  but  one  look  of  the  cheval  glass, 
and  broke  the  seal. 

"Stanzas!"  she  said;  and,  taking 
one  other  glance  at  the  mirror,  she 
exclaimed  to  the  agitated  young  lady 
represented  there,  "  only  think !"  and 
devoured  the  following  lines : — 
"  There  is  a  tear  that  will  not  fall 

To  cool  the  burning  heart  and  brain ; 
Oh,  I  would  give  my  life,  my  all, 

To  feel  once  more  that  blessed  rain  ! 
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"  There  is  a  grief — I  feel,  in  sooth, 
It  rends  my  soul,  it  quells  my  tongue ; 

It  dims  the  sunshine  of  my  youth, 
But,  oh,  it  will  not  dim  it  long  ! 
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"  There  is  a  place  where  life  is  o'er, 
And  sorrow's  blasts  innocuous  rave; 

A  place  where  sadness  comes  no  more. 
Know'st  thou  the  place  ?     It  is  the 
grave. 

"  Yes,  if  within  that  gentle  breast 
Mild  pity  ever  held  her  sway, 

Thou  It  weep  for  one  who  finds  no  rest — 
The  reason  he  can  never  say. 

"  P. S.— Miss  Hendy  is  an  angel  upon 
earth.  My  friend  Mr  Bristles,  of  the 
Universal  Surveyor,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  men  of  the  age, 
has  got  me  an  invitation  to  go  to  her 
house  to-night,  to  read  the  first  act  of 
my  tragedy.  Shall  I  have  the  happiness 
of  seeing  thee?  Would  to  my  stars  my 
fate  were  so  fortunate  !  I  enclose 
you  the  above  lines,  which  Bristles 
says  are  better  than  any  of  Lord 
Byron's,  and  will  publish  next  week 
in  the  Universal.  Mayest  thou  like 
them,  sweetest,  for  they  are  dedicated 
to  thee!  Thine  ever — ALMANSOR." 
What  she  might  have  done  beyond 
reading  the  lines  and  letter  six  times 
over,  and  crying  "  beautiful,  beauti- 
ful ! "  as  fast  as  she  could,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  for  at  that  moment 
she  was  called  by  her  venerable  sire. 
She  crumpled  the  note  up  after  the 
manner  of  all  other  heroines,  and  hid 
it  in  her  bosom  ;  and  hurried  to  the 
drawing-room,  where  she  found  her 
father  in  full  dress,  pulling  on  a  pair 
of  new  kid  gloves. 

u  Well,  Soph,  I'm  off  for  Miss 
Hendy's — don't  give  me  any  nonsense 
now  about  her  being  low,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing ;  she  don't  move  in 
the  same  circle  of  society,  certainly, 


as  we  do,  but  she  has  always  distin- 
guished people  about  her. " 

"  Oh,  papa! "  interrupted  the  young 
lady.  "  I  don't  object  to  Miss  Hendy 
in  the  least.  I  love  her  of  all  things, 
and  would  give  worlds  to  be  going 
with  you  ! " 

"  That's  right !  You've  heard  of 
the  new  poet  then?  Tremendous 
they  say  ;  equal  to  Shakspeare — quite 
a  great  man." 

"  Indeed !  Oh,  how  I  long  to  see 
him ! " 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  may  one  of 
these  days.  Bristles  —  my  friend 
Bristles  of  the  Universal — says  he's 
a  perfect — what  do  they  call  that 
pretty  street  in  Southampton  ?  — 
Paragon — a  perfect  paragon,  Bristles 
says :  I'll  ask  him  to  dinner  some  day." 

"  What  day  ?— Oh,  let  it  be  soon, 
dear  papa!  " 

u  There's  a  dear  delightful  enthusias- 
tic girl!  We  ought  to  encourage  people 
of  genius.  Curious  we  never  heard 
of  him  before,  for  he  was  our  neigh- 
bour, I  hear,  in  Finsbury ;  but  poor,  I 
suppose,  and  did  not  mix  with  our 
set  even  then." 

Mr  Pitskiver  looked  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  while  he  spoke,  as 
if  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  in  a 
still  higher  altitude  above  the  poet 
now  than  some  few  years  before. 
But,  as  if  feeling  called  on  to  show  his 
increased  superiority  by  greater  con- 
descension, he  said,  as  he  walked  out 
of  the  room,  "  I  shall  certainly  have 
him  to  dinner,  and  Bristles,  and  some 
more  men  of  talent  to  meet  him — 

'  The  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of 
soul ! ' ' 

the  only  quotation,  by  the  way,  in 
which  Mr  Pitskiver  was  ever  known 
to  indulge. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Miss  Hendy  had  formerly  kept  a 
school,  and  her  portrait  would  have 
done  very  well  for  a  frontispiece  to 
Mrs  Trimmer.  She  was  what  is 
called  prim  in  her  manner,  and  as 
delicate  as  an  American.  She  always 
called  the  legs  of  a  table  its  props — 
for  the  word  legs  was  highly  unfemi- 
nine.  She  admired  talent,  and  gave 
it  vast  quantities  of  tea  and  toast. 


Her  drawing-room  was  a  temple  of 
the  Muses,  and  only  open  to  those 
who  were  bountifully  endowed  with 
the  gifts  of  nature  or  of  fortune  ;  for 
she  considered  it  a  great  part  of  her 
duty  to  act  as  a  kind  of  link  between 
Plutus  and  Minerva,  In  the  effort 
to  discover  objects  worthy  of  her  re- 
commendation, she  was  mainly  aided 
by  the  celebrated  Mr  Bristles.  Every 
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/  month  whole  troops  of  Herschels  and 
'  Wordsworths,  and  Humes  and  Gib- 
bons, were  presented  to  her  by  the 
great  critic ;  and  with  a  devout  faith 
in  all  he  told  her,  she  listened  enrap- 
tured to  the  praises  of  those  astonish- 
ing geniuses,  till  she  had  begun  to 
enter  into  Mr  Bristles's  own  feelings 
of  contempt  for -every  body  except 
the  favoured  few.  And  to-night  was 
the  grand  debut  of  a  more  remark- 
able phenomenon  than  any  of  the 
others.  A  youth  of  twenty-three, 
tall,  modest,  intellectual,  and  long- 
haired— in  short,  the  "  Ticket " — was  to 
read  the  opening  of  a  tragedy ;  and 
sculptors,  painters,  mechanicians,  and 
city  Croesuses,  were  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  display.  Among  these 
last  shone  our  friend  Mr  Pitskiver, 
radiant  in  white  waistcoat  and  gold 
chains,  two  rings  on  each  finger,  and 
a  cameo  the  size  of  a  cheese-cake  on 
his  neckcloth.  The  other  critic,  in 
right  of  his  account  at  the  bank,  was 
a  tall  silent  gentleman,  a  wood-mer- 
chant from  the  Boro',  who  nodded 
his  head  in  an  oracular  manner  when 
any  thing  was  said  above  his  compre- 
hension ;  and  who  was  a  patron  of 
rising  talent,  on  the  same  enlightened 
principles  as  his  friend  Mr  Pitskiver. 
Mr  Whalley  also  showed  his  patro- 
nage in  the  same  economical  manner 
as  the  other,  and  expected  immortal- 
ity at  the  expense  of  a  few  roasts  of 
beef  and  bottles  of  new  wine. 

Mr  Bristles  was  also  of  the  dinner 
party — an  arrangement  made  by  the 
provident  Miss  Hendy,  that  the  two 
millionaires  might  receive  a  little  pre- 
liminary information  on  the  merits  of 
the  rest  of  the  company,  who  were 
only  invited  to  tea.  Four  maiden 
ladies  (who  had  pulled  on  blue  stock- 
ings in  order  to  hide  the  increasing 
thickness  of  their  ankles,  and  consi- 
dered Miss  Hendy  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  Madame  de  Stael,  and  Mr 
Pitskiver  in  Harley  Street  the  beau- 
ideal  of  love  in  a  cottage)  relieved 
the  monotony  of  a  gentleman  party  by 
as  profuse  a  display  of  female  charms 
as  low  gowns  and  short  sleeves  would 
allow.  And  about  six  o'clock  there 
was  a  highly  interesting  and  superior 
party  of  eight,  to  whom  Miss  Hendy 
administered  cod's-head  and  shoulders, 
aphorisms  and  oyster  sauce,  in  almost 
equal  proportion ;  while  Mr  Pitskiver, 
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like  a  "  sweet  seducer,  blandly  smil- 


ing," made  polite  enquiries  whether 
he  should  not  relieve  her  of  the  trou- 
ble.— uOh  no! — it  degrades  woman 
from  the  lofty  sphere  of  equal  useful- 
ness with  the  rougher  sex.  Why 
shouldn't  a  lady  help  fish  ? — why 
should  she  confess  her  inferiority? 
The  post  assigned  to  her  by  nature — 
though  usurped  by  man — is  to  elevate 
by  her  example,  to  enlighten  by  her 
precepts,  and  to  add  to  the  great  ag- 
gregate of  human  felicity  by  a  manifes- 
tation of  all  the  virtues  ;"  saying  this, 
she  inserted  her  knife  with  astonish- 
ing dexterity  just  under  the  gills — 
and  looked  round  for  approbation. 

Mr  Pitskiver  had  recourse  to  his 
usual  expedient,  and  said  something 
about  the  feast  of  reason  ;  Mr  Whalley 
shook  his  head  in  a  way  that  would 
have  made  his  fortune  in  a  grocer's 
window  in  the  character  of  Howqua  ; 
and  Mr  Bristles  prepared  himself  to 
reply — while  the  four  literary  maidens 
turned  their  eyes  on  Aristarchus  in 
expectation  of  hearing  something  fine. 
"  I  decidedly  am  of  opinion,"  said 
that  great  man,  "  that  woman's  sphere 
is  greatly  misunderstood,  and  that 
you  maintain  the  dignity  of  your  glo- 
rious sex  by  carving  the  fish. — Yet  on 
being  further  interrogated,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  proceed  with  my  state- 
ment, and  assert  that  you  deprive  us 
of  pleasure,  in  debarring  us  from  giv- 
ing you  our  assistance." 

"  Then,  why  don't  you  help  us 
with  our  samplers  ?  why  don't  you 
aid  us  in  our  knitting?  why  don't  you 
assist  us  in  hemming  garments  ?" — 
exclaimed  Miss  Hendy,  digging  her 
spoon  into  the  oyster-boat. 

"  This  is  what  I  call  the  feast  and 
flow,"  said  Mr  Pitskiver ;  while  Mr 
Whalley  nearly  shook  his  head  off  his 
shoulders  on  to  the  table-cloth.  The 
young  ladies  looked  slyly  at  Mr 
Pitskiver,  and  laughed. 

"It  would  be  rather  undignified," 
said  Mr  Bristles,  "  to  see  the  Lord 
Chancellor  darning  a  stocking." 

"  Dignity  !  the  very  thing  I  com- 
plain of.  Why  more  undignified  in  a 
Lord  Chancellor,  or  a  Bishop,  than  in 
his  wife?  Oh,  will  the  time  never 
come  when  society  will  be  so  regen- 
erated, that  man  will  know  his  own 
position,  and  woman — noble,  elevat- 
ing, surprising  woman — will  assume  the 
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rank  to  which  her  powers  and  virtues 
entitle  her ! " 

Mr  Bristles  was  very  hungry,  and 
at  that  moment  received  his  plate. — 
"  Really,  Miss  Hendy,"  he  said,  with 
his  mouth  prodigiously  distended  with 
codfish — "  there's  no  arguing  against 
such  eloquence.  I  must  give  in." 
But  Miss  Hendy,  who  had  probably 
lunched,  determined  to  accept  no 
surrender. — "  No,"  she  cried — "you 
shall  not  give  in,  till  I  have  6ver- 
whelmed  you  with  reasons  for  your 
submission.  A  great  move  is  in  pro- 
gress— woman's  rights  and  duties  are 
becoming  every  day  more  widely  ap- 
preciated. The  old-fashioned  scale 
must  be  re-adjusted,  and  woman — 
noble,  elevating,  surprising  woman — 
ascend  to  the  loftiest  eminence,  and 
sit  superior  on  the  topmost  branch  of 
the  social  tree." 

Mr  Whalley,  whose  professional  ear 
was  caught  by  the  last  word,  broke 
through  his  usual  rule  of  only  nodding 
his  remarks,  and  ventured  to  say — 
*'  Uncommon  bad  climbers,  for  the 
most  part  in  general,  is  women. 
Their  clothes  isn't  adapted  for  it. — I 
minds  once  I  see  a  woman  climb  a 
pole  after  a  leg  of  mutting." 

If  looks  could  have  killed  Mr 
Whalley,  Mr  Pitskiver's  eyes  would 
certainly  have  been  tried  for  murder  ; 
but  that  matter-of-fact  individual  was 
impervious  to  the  most  impassioned 
glances.  Miss  Hendy  sank  her  face 
in  horror  over  her  plate,  and  celestial 
rosy  red  overspread  her  countenance ; 
while  a  look  of  the  most  extraordinary 
nature  rewarded  Mr  Pitskiver  for  all 
his  efforts  in  her  behalf.  A  look ! — it 
went  quite  through  his  waistcoat, 
and  if  it  had  gone  straight  on,  must 
have  reached  his  heart.  Mr  Pits- 
kiver was  amazed  at  the  expression 
of  the  look ;  for  he  little  knew  that 
his  labours  under  the  table,  in  at- 
tempting to  check  Mr  Whalley's 
oratory  by  pressing  his  toes,  had  un- 
fortunately been  bestowed  on  the 
delicate  foot  of  his  hostess ;  and  what 
less  could  she  do  than  respond  to  the 
gentle  courtesy  by  a  glance  of  grati- 
tude for  what  she  considered  a  move- 
ment of  sympathy  and  condolence 
under  the  atrocious  reminiscences  of 
the  wood-merchant?  Mr  Whalley, 
however,  was  struck  with  the  mourn- 


ful silence  that  followed  his  obser- 
vation. 

"That  was  a  thing  as  happing'd 
on  a  pole,"  he  said.  "La  cooss  it  would 
beweiy  different  on  a  tree — because  of 
the  branches,  as  I  think  you  was 
a-sayiug,  Miss  Hendy  ?  " 

Mr  Pitskiver  grew  desperate. 
"  Bristles,"  he  cried,  ".any  thing  new 
in  sculpture?  By  the  by,  you 
haven't  sent  me  Stickleback's  jack- 
ass as  you  promised.  Is  it  a  fine 
work?" 

"  I  have  no  hesitation,"  replied 
the  critic,  "  with  a  perfect  recollection 
of  Canova's  Venus,  and  even  Moggs's 
Pandean  Piper,  which  I  reviewed  in 
last  number  of  the  Universal,  in  declar- 
ing that  Stickleback's  work  (it  is  a  fe- 
male, not  a  jack-ass)  is  the  noblest  effort 
of  the  English  chisel ;  there  is  life  about 
it — a  power — a  feeling — a  sentiment — 
it  is  overwhelming!  I  shall  express 
these  ideas  in  print.  Stickleback's  fame 
is  secured  by  a  stupendous  ass,  at  once 
so  simple  and  so  grand." 

"A  female,  I  think  you  said?" 
enquired  Miss  Hendy. 

"  A  jeanie — miraculously  soft,  yet 
full  of  graceful  dignity,"  replied 
Bristles  bowing  to  the  enquirer,  as  if 
the  description  applied  to  her. 

"  I  honour  the  sculptor  for  break- 
ing through  the  prejudices  of  sex  in 
this  splendid  instance  !  "  exclaimed 
the  lady.  "  The  feminine  star  is  in 
the  ascendant.  How  much  more 
illustrious  the  triumph !  How  great- 
er the  difficulty  to  express  in  visible 
types,  the  soft,  subduing,  humanizing 
graces  of  the  female  disposition,  than 
to  imprint  the  coarse  outline  of  mas- 
culine strength !  How  rough  the 
contour  of  an  Irish  hodman  to  the 
sweet  flexibilities  of  the  Venus  of 
Canova! " 

"  Canova  was  by  no  means  equal 
to  Stickleback,"  said  Mr  Bristles  ma- 
gisterially. "  I  have  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts — I  have 
seen  many  statues — I  have  frequently 
been  in  sculptors'  studios;  I  prefer 
Stickleback  to  Canova." 

"I  honour  his  moral  elevation," 
observed  Miss  Hendy,  "  in  stamping 
on  eternal  marble  the  femininity  of 
the  subject  of  his  chisel." 

"  I  must  really  have  the  first  view," 
whispered  Mr  Pitskiver.  "  Can't  you 
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remind  him,  Bristles?    Don't  send  it 
to  Whalley  on  any  account." 

But  Mr  Whalley,  who  was  a  rival 
Maecenas,  put  in  a  word  for  himself, 
"  Mr  Bristles,  "  he  said,  "  this  must 
be  a  uncomming  statty  of  a  she-ass. 
I  oncet  was  recommended  to  drink 
a  she-ass's  milk  myself,  and  liked  it 
uncomming.  I  must  have  the  private 
sight  you  promised ;  and,  if  you'll  fix 
a  day,  I  vill  ask  you  and  the  artist 
to  dine." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  sir — but  Mr 
Pitskiver  and  Stickleback,  they  are 
friends,  you  know,  Mr  Whalley,  and 
perhaps  Mr  P.'s  interest  may  be 
useful  in  getting  the  great  artist 
an  order  to  ornament  some  of  the 
new  buildings.  I  have  some  thoughts 
of  recommending  him  to  offer  the 
very  statue  we  talk  of  for  the  front 
of  the  Mansion-house.  A  hint  on  the 
subject  has  already  appeared  in  the 
Universal" 

"  Miss  Hendy,"  said  Mr  Pitskiver 
for  the  tenth  time,  "  this  is  the  regular 
feast  and  flow;  and  nothing  pleases 
me  so  much  in  my  good  friend  Bristles 
as  his  candid  praise  of  other  men's 
talents.  You  seldom  find  clever 
people  allowing  each  other's  merits." 

"  Or  stupid  ones  either  " — replied 
Mr  Bristles  before  the  lady  had  time 
to  answer;  "  the  fact  is,  we  are  much 
improved  since  former  days.  Our 
great"  men  don't  quarrel  as  they  used 
to  do — conscious  of  one's  own  dignity, 
why  refuse  a  just  appreciation  of 
others?  Stickleback  has  often  told 
me,  that  Chantrey  was  not  altogether 
without  merit — I  myself  pronounce 
Macauley  far  from  stupid;  and  my 
intellectual  friend,  young  Sidsby,  who 
will  read  us  the  first  act  of  his  tragedy 
to-night,  allows  a  very  respectable 
degree  of  dramatic  power  to  Lord 
Byron.  Surely  this  is  a  far  better 
state  of  things  than  the  perpetual 
carpings  of  Popes  and  Addisons, 
Smiths  and  Johnsons,  Foxes  and 
Pitts." 

"  And  all  owing  to  the  rising  in- 
fluence of  the  female  sex,"  interposed 
Miss  Hendy.  "  But  woman  has  not 
yet  received  her  full  development. 
The  time  will  come  when  her  in- 
fluence is  universal ;  when,  softened, 
subdued,  purified,  and  elevated,  the 
animal  now  called  Man  will  be  un- 


known. You  will  be  all  women — 
can  the  world  look  for  a  higher  des- 
tiny?" 

"  In  cooss,"  observed  Mr  Whalley 
— "  if  we  are  all  turned  intowoming, 
the  world  will  come  to  a  end.  For 
'spose  a  case  ; — 'spose  it  had  been  my 
sister  as  married  Mrs  Whalley  instead 
of  me — it's  probable  there  wouldn't 
have  been  no  great  fambly ;  wich  in 
cooss,  if  there  was  no  popplea- 
tion  " 

But  what  the  fearful  result  of  this 
supposed  case  would  have  been,  has 
never  been  discovered ;  for  Miss 
Hendy,  making  a  signal  to  the  four 
representatives  of  the  female  sex, 
started  out  of  the  room  as  if  she  had 
heard  Mr  Whalley  had  the  plague, 
and  left  the  gentlemen  to  themselves. 

"  De  Stael  was  no  match  for  that 
wonderful  woman,"  said  Mr  Bristles, 
resuming  his  chair.  "  I  don't  be- 
lieve so  noble  an  intellect  was  ever 
enshrined  in  so  beautiful  a  form  be- 
fore." 

"  Do  you  think  her  pretty?"  en- 
quired Mr  Pitskiver. 

"  Pretty?  no,  sir— beautiful !  Here 
is  the  finest  sort  of  loveliness — the 
light  blazing  from  within,  that  years 
eannot  extinguish.  I  consider  Miss 
Hendy  the  finest  woman  in  England ; 
and  decidedly  the  most  intellectual." 

The  fact  of  Miss  Hendy's  beauty 
had  never  struck  Mr  Pitskiver  before. 
But  he  knew  that  Bristles  was  a 
judge,  and  took  it  at  once  for  granted. 
The  finest  woman  in  England  had 
looked  in  a  most  marvellous  manner 
into  his  face,  and  the  small  incident 
of  the  foot  under  the  table  was  not 
forgotten. 

Mr  Pitskiver  was  inspired  by  the 
subject  of  his  contemplations,  and 
proposed  her  health  in  a  strain  of 
eloquence  which  produced  a  wonder- 
ful amount  of  head-shaking  from  Mr 
Whalley,  and  frequent  exclamations 
of  "Demosthenes,"  "Cicero,"  "Burke 
all  over !"  from  the  more  enraptured  Mr 
Bristles. 

"  I'm  horrible  afear'd,"  observed 
the  elder  gentleman  putting  down 
his  empty  glass,  "  as  my  son  Bill 
Whalley  is  a  reg'lar  fool." 

"  Oh,  pardon  me!"  exclaimed 
Bristles — "  I  haven't  the  honour  of 
his  intimacy,  but ' 
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"  Only  think  the  liberties  he  allows 
himself  in  regard  to  this  here  intel- 
lectual lady,  Miss  Hendy.  He  never 
hears  her  name  without  a  putting  of 
his  thumb  on  the  top  of  his  nose,  and 
a  shaking  of  his  fingers  in  my  face, 
and  a  crying  out  for  a  friend  of  his'n  of 
the  name  of  Walker.  Its  uncomming 
provoking — and  sich  a  steady  good 
business  hand  there  ain't  in  the  Boro'. 
I  can't  fadom  it." 

"  Some  people  have  positively  no 
souls,"  chimed  in  Mr  Pitskiver,  look- 
ing complacently  down  his  beautiful 
waistcoat,  as  if  he  felt  that  souls  were 
in  some  sort  of  proportion  to  the 
tenements  they  inhabited,  and  that 
his  was  of  gigantic  size;  "  but  I  did 
not  think  that  your  son  William  was 
so  totally  void  of  ideas.  I  shall  talk 
to  him  next  Sunday's  dinner." 

"  If  you  talks  to  him  about  Mem  el 
and  Dantzic,  you'll  find  there  ain't 
such  a  judge  of  timber  in  London," 
said  the  father,  who  was  evidently 
proud  of  his  son's  mercantile  qualifica- 
tions ;  "  but  with  regard  to  this  here 
pottery,  andscupshire,  and  other  things 
as  I  myself  delights  in,  he  don't  care 
nothing  about  'em.  He  wouldn't  give 
twopence  to  see  Stickleback's  statty." 

"  Then  he  had  better  not  have  the 
honour,"  said  Pitskiver.  "  Bristles, 
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you'll  send  it  to  Harley  Street.  First 
view  is  every  thing." 

"  Really,  gentlemen,  you  are  both 
such  exquisite  judges  of  the  arts,  and 
such  discriminating  patrons  of  artists, 
that  I  find  it  difficult  to  determine 
between  you.  Shall  we  let  Stickle- 
back settle  the  point  himself?  " 

Both  the  Maecenases  consented, 
each  at  the  same  time  making  resolu- 
tions in  his  own  mind  to  make  the 
unhappy  artist  suffer,  if  by  any  chance 
his  rival  should  get  the  preference. 
After  another  glass  or  two  of  the  dark- 
coloured  liquid  which  wore  the  label 
of  port,  and  which  Bristles  maintain- 
ed was  the  richest  wine  he  had  ever 
tasted,  as  it  was  furnished  by  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  his,  who,  in  addition 
to  being  a  wine  merchant,  was  one  of 
the  most  talented  men  in  Europe,  and 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  Universal 
under  the  signature  "  Squirk," — after 
another  glass  or  two  of  this  beprais- 
ed  beverage,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
did  not  seem  altogether  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  two  patrons  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  the  gentlemen  adjourn- 
ed to  the  drawing-room,  from  which 
music  had  been  sounding  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


On  entering  the  room  they  were 
nearly  made  fitting  inmates  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  institution,  by  the 
most  portentous  sounds  that  ever  en- 
dangered a  human  ear.  A  large 
party  was  assembled,  ranged  solemn- 
ly on  chairs  and  sofas  all  round  the 
wall,  every  eye  turned  with  intense 
interest  to  the  upper  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, where  stood  a  tall  stout  man, 
blowing  with  incredible  effect  into  a 
twisted  horn,  which,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  had  not  long  ceased  to 
ornament  the  forehead  of  a  Highland 
bull.  A  common  horn  it  was — and 
the  skill  of  the  strong-winded  per- 
former consisted  in  extracting  a  suc- 
cession of  roars  and  bellowings  from 
its  upper  end,  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  vocal  powers  of  its  late 
possessor.  A  tune  it  certainly  was, 
for  immense  outbreaks  of  sound  came 
at  regular  intervals,  and  the  per- 


former kept  thumping  his  foot  on  the 
floor  as  if  he  were  keeping  time ;  but 
as  the  intermediate  notes  were  of 
such  a  very  soft  nature  as  to  be  alto- 
gether inaudible,  the  company  were 
left  to  fill  up  the  blanks  at  their  own 
discretion ;  and  Mr  Pitskiver,  who 
was  somewhat  warlike,  perceived  at 
once  it  was  Rule  Britannia,  while 
Mr  Whalley  shook  his  head  in  a  state 
of  profound  loyalty,  and  thought  it 
was  God  save  the  Queen.  When  the 
ingenious  musician  withdrew  the  bull's 
horn  from  his  mouth,  and  paused 
after  his  labours  in  a  state  of  extreme 
calefaction,  murmurs  of  applause  ran 
all  round  the  room. 

"Mr  Slingo,"  said  Mr  Bristles, 
"  Mr  Slingo,  you  have  immortalized 
yourself,  by  evoking  the  soul  of  Han- 
del from  so  common  an  instrument  as 
an  ox's  horn.  I  have  studied  music 
as  a  science — I  have  reviewed  an 
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opera— and  once  met  Sir  Henry 
Bishop  at  the  Chinese  exhibition; 
and  I  will  make  bold  to  say,  that 
more  genius  was  never  shown  by 
Kossini  or  Cherubim,  than  you  have 
displayed  on  this  stupendous  and  in- 
teresting occasion.  Allow  me,  Mr 
Slingo,  to  shake  your  hand." 

Mr  Bristles  gave  a  warm  squeeze 
to  the  delighted  musician's  enormous 
fingers — and  all  the  company  were 
enchanted  with  the  liberality  and 
condescension  of  the  celebrated  au- 
thor, and  the  humility  and  gratitude 
of  the  musical  phenomenon,  who  could 
not  find  words  to  express  his  gratifi- 
cation. Miss  Hendy  was  also  profuse 
in  her  praises.  "  Pray,  Mr  Slingo," 
she  said  taking  the  horn,  and  exami- 
ning it  very  closely,  "  do  you  know 
what  animal  we  are  indebted  to  for 
this  delicious  instrument  ?  " 

"  I  took  it  from  the  head  of  a  brown 
cow." 

"  A  cow ! — ha ! " — exclaimed  the 
lady — "  but  I  could  have  told  you  so 
before.  There  is  a  sweetness,  a  soft- 
ness, and  femininization  of  tone,  in 
the  slower  passages,  that  it  struck 
me  at  once  could  only  proceed  from . 
the  milder  sex.  We  shall  not  have 
to  wait  long  for  the  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion which  has  stirred  the  heart  of 
mankind  to  its  foundations — can  Wo- 
men etherealize  society?  I  say  she 
can  —  I  say  she  will — I  say  she 
shall!" 

Miss  Hendy  said  this  with  consi- 
derable vehemence,  and  darted  a  look 
of  the  same  extraordinary  nature  as 
had  puzzled  Mr  Pitskiver  at  dinner, 
full  in  the  face  of  that  enraptured 
gentleman. 

"  Oh,  'pon  my  soul,  she's  a  very 
fine  woman !"  he  said  almost  audibly ; 
and  again  the  commendations  of  Mr 
Bristles  recurred  to  his  thoughts — 
"  and  has  such  a  fund  of  eloquence. 
I  wish  to  heaven  somebody  would 
take  a  fancy  to  my  girls !  I  will  ask 
a  lot  of  young  men  to  dinner." 

In  the  midst  of  these  cogitations  he 
drew  near  Miss  Hendy — and  if  you 
were  to  judge  by  the  number  of  el- 
bows which  young  ladies,  in  all  parts 
of  the  room,  nudged  into  other  young 
ladies'  sides,  and  the  strange  smiles 
and  winks  that  were  exchanged  by 
the  more  distant  members  of  the  so- 
ciety— you  might  easily  perceive  that 


there  was  something  very  impressive 
in  the  manner  of  his  address.  He 
bowed  at  every  word,  while  the  gold 
chains  across  his  waistcoat  glistened 
and  jingled  at  every  motion.  Miss 
Hendy's  head  also  was  bent  till  the 
white  spangles  on  her  turban  seemed 
affected  with  St  Vitus's  dance ;  and 
their  voices  gradually  sank  lower  and 
lower,  till  they  descended  at  last  to 
an  actual  whisper.  There  were  seven 
female  hearts  in  that  assemblage 
bursting  with  spite,  and  one  with 
triumph.  Mr  Pitskiver  had  never 
been  known  to  whisper  in  any  body's 
ear  before. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr  Bristles,  as 
literary  master  of  the  ceremonies,  had 
made  a  call  on  Mr  Sidsby  to  proceed 
with  his  reading  of  the  first  act  of  his 
play.  A  tall  young  gentleman,  very 
good-looking,  and  very  shy,  was  with 
difficulty  persuaded  to  seat  himself  in 
the  middle  of  the  room ;  and  with 
trembling  hands  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  roll  of  manuscript,  though, 
to  judge  from  his  manner,  he  did  not 
seem  quite  master  of  his  subject. 

"  Modesty,  always  the  accompani- 
ment of  true  genius,"  observed  Mr 
Bristles,  apologetically  to  the  expec- 
tant audience.  "  Go  on,  my  good  sir ; 
you  will  gain  courage  as  you  pro- 
ceed." 

All  was  then  silent.  Mr  Pitskiver 
at  Miss  Hendy's  side,  near  the  door ; 
Mr  Whalley  straining  his  long  neck 
to  catch  the  faintest  echo  of  their  con- 
versation; the  others  casting  from 
time  to  time  enquiring  glances  to- 
wards the  illustrious  pair ;  but  all  en- 
deavouring to  appear  intensely  inte- 
rested in  the  drama.  Mr  Sidsby 


It  was  a  play  of  the  passions.  A 
black  lady  fell  in  love  with  a  white 
general.  Her  language  was  fit  for  a 
dragon.  She  breathed  nothing  but 
fire.  It  seemed,  by  a  strange  coinci- 
dence of  ideas  between  Sidsby  and 
Shakspeare,  to  bear  no  small  resem- 
blance to  Othello,  with  the  distinction 
already  stated  of  the  colour  of  the 
Desdemona.  But  breathless  atten- 
tion rewarded  the  reader's  toil ;  and 
though  he  occasionally  missed  a  word, 
in  which  he  was  always  set  right  by 
Mr  Bristles,  and  did  not  enter  very 
warmly  into  the  more  vigorous  parts 
of  the  declamation,  his  efforts  were 
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received  with  overwhelming  approba-     seizing  the  offered  hand  of  the  over- 
usual  led  the 


tion,  and  Bristles   as 
chorus  of  admiration. 

"A  wonderful  play!  an  astonish- 
ing effort !  Certainly  up  to  the  finest 
things  in  Otway,  if  not  of  Shakspeare 
himself — a  power,  a  life,  an  impetus. 
I  have  never  met  with  such  a  magni- 
ficent opening  act." 

"  I  wish  you  would  bring  him  to 
taste  my  mutting,  Mr  Bristles,"  said 
Mr  Whalley  ;  "as  he's  a  poet  he  most 
likely  don't  touch  butcher  meat  every- 
day, and  a  good  tuck-out  of  a  Sunday 
won't  do  him  no  harm.  But  I  say, 
Mr  Bristles,  I  must  railly  make  a 
point  of  seeing  Stickleback's  donkey 
first.  Say  you'll  do  it — there's  a  good 
fellow." 

Mr  Pitskiver  also  extended  his 
hospitable  invitation  to  the  successful 
dramatist ;  and  urged  no  less  warmly 
his  right  to  the  first  inspection  of  the 
masterpiece  of  the  modern  chisel. 

"  I  have  had  a  very  particular  con- 
versation with  Miss  Hendy,"  he  said, 
laying  his  hand  confidentially  on  the 
great  critic's  shoulder. 

"  An  extraordinary  woman  !  " 
chimed  in  Bristles,  "  the  glory  of  the 
present  times." 

"  I  must  have  an  additional  trea- 
sure to  boast  of  in  my  house,"  re- 
sumed Mr  Pitskiv.er,  whose  heart 
seemed  more  than  ever  set  on  cutting 
out  Mr  Whalley  in  priority  of  inspec- 
tion of  the  unequaled  statue.  "  You*  11 
help  me,  I  know — I  may  depend  on 
you,  Mr  Bristles." 

"  You  may  indeed,  sir — a  house 
such  as  yours  needed  only  such  an 
addition  to  make  it  perfect." 

"  You'll  procure  me  the  pride,  the 
gratification — you'll  manage  it  for 
me." 

"  I  will  indeed,"  said  Mr  Bristles, 


joyed  Pitskiver ;  "since  your  happiness 
depends  on  it,  you  may  trust  to  me 
for  every  exertion." 

"  And  you'll  plead  my  cause — 
you'll  speak  in  the  proper  quarter  ?  "" 

"  Certainly,  you  may  consider  it  all 
arranged." 

"  But  secretly,  quietly,  no  blabbing 
— these  matters  are  always  best  done 
without  noise.  I  would  even  keep  it 
from  my  daughters'  knowledge,  till  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  reveal  it  in  all 
its  charms." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  masterpiece — a 
chef-d'oeuvre — beauty  and  expression 
unequaled." 

"  I  flatter  myself  I  am  a  bit  of  a 
judge  ;  and  when  I  have  had  it  in  my 
possession  for  a  short  time,  I  will 
let  you  know  the  result." 

The  party  were  now  about  to  break 
up. 

"  Them's  uncomming  pleasant  little 
meetings,  arn't  them  ?  "  said  Mr 
Whalley  to  one  of  the  middle-aged 
spinsters  who  had  been  present  at 


dinner 


and  I  thinks  this  one  is 


like  to  have  a  very  favourable  conclu- 
sion." 

"  Miss  Hendy  ?  "  enquired  the  spin- 
ster in  breathless  anticipation. 

"Jist  so,"  responded  the  other — 
"  there  can't  be  no  mystery  no  longer, 
and  they'll  be  off  for  France  in  a  few 
days." 

"For  France? — gracious!  how  do 
you  know  ?  " 

"  I  hear'd  Mr  Bristles,  which  is 
their  confidant,  say  something  about 
a  chay  and  Dover.  In  cooss  they  will 
go  that  way  to  Boulogne." 

Oh,  Ma3cenas !  is  there  no  difference 
between  the  chef-d'osuvre  of  the  great 
Stickleback,  and  the  town  of  Dover 
and  a  post-chaise. 


CHAPTER  V. 


In  a  week  after  these  events,  six  or 
seven  gentlemen  were  gathered  round 
a  table  in  a  room  very  near  the  skylight 
in  the  Minerva  chambers.  Our  former 
acquaintance,  Mr  Bristles,  whose 
name  shone  in  white  paint  above  the 
entrance  door,  was  evidently  strongly 
impressed  with  the  dignity  of  his  posi- 
tion ;  and  as  in  the  pauses  of  conver- 
sation he  placed  the  pen  he  was  using 


transversely  in  his  mouth,  and  turned 
over  the  pages  of  various  books  on  the 
table  before  him,  it  will  be  seen  that 
he'presided  not  at  afeast  of  substantial 
meat  and  drink,  but  at  one  of  those 
regular  "  feasts  and  flows  "  which  the 
great  Mr  Pitskiver  was  in  the  habit  of 
alluding  to,  in  describing  the  intellec- 
tual treats  of  which  he  was  so  pro- 
digious a  glutton. 
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"  What  success,  Sidsby?  "  enquired 
Bristles  with  a  vast  appearance  of 
interest. 

"  None  at  all,"  replied  the  success- 
ful dramatist,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
long-backed  Ticket  to  whom  we  were 
introduced  at  the  commencement  of 
the  story.  "  I  have  no  invitation  to 
dinner  yet,  and  Sophy  thinks  he  has 
forgotten  me." 

"  That's  odd — very  odd,"  mused 
Mr  Bristles,  "  for  I  don't  know  that  I 
ever  praised  any  one  half  so  highly 
before,  not  even  Stickleback  ;  and  the 
first  act  was  really  superb.  It  took 
me  a  whole  week  to  write  it." 

"But  I  did  not  understand  some 
parts  of  it,  and  I  am  afraid  I  spoiled 
it  in  the  reading.  But  Sophy  was 
enchanted  with  the  poem  you  made 
me  copy." 

"  A  sensible  girl ;  but  how  to  get 
at  the  father  is  the  thing.  I  have 
mentioned  a  few  of  the  perfections  of 
our  friend  Miss  Hendy  to  him  in  a 
way  that  I  think  will  stick.  If  w~e 
could  get  her  good  word." 

"  Oh,  she's  very  good ! "  replied 
Sidsby,  "  she  says  I'm  far  above  Lord 
Byron  and  Thomas  Moore." 

"  Why  not  ?  haven't  I  told  you  to 
say,  wherever  you  go,  that  she  is 
above  Corinne  ?  " 

"Ah,"  said  Sidsby,  "but  what's 
the  use  of  all  this  to  me  ?  I  am  a 
wine -merchant,  not  a  poet ;  my  uncle 
will  soon  take  me  into  partnership, 
and  when  they  find  out  that  I  know 
no  more  about  literature  than  a  pig, 
what  an  impostor  they'll  think  me  !  " 

"  Not  more  of  an  impostor  than 
half  the  other  literary  men  of  the  day, 
who  have  got  praised  into  fame  as  you 
have,  by  judicious  and  disinterested 
Mends.  No  :  you  must  still  go  on. 
I  shall  have  the  second  act  ready  for 
you  next  week,  and  you  can  make  it 
six  dozen  of  sherry  instead  of  three. 
You  must  please  the  girl  first,  and  get 
at  the  father  afterwards.  She's  of  a 
decidedly  intellectual  turn,  and  has 
four  thousand  pounds  in  her  own 
right." 

"  I  don't  believe  she  is  more  intel- 
lectual than  myself;  but  that  silly  old 
noodle,  her  father  " 

"Stop!"  exclaimed  Bristles  in 
great  agitation,  "this  is  against  all 
rule.  Mr  Pitskiver  is  our  friend — 
a  man  of  the  profoundest  judgment 
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and  most  capacious  understanding.  I 
doubt  whether  a  greater  judge  of 
merit  ever  existed  than  Mr  Pitskiver." 

"  Hear,  hear !  "resounded  in  various 
degrees  of  intensity  all  round  the 
table. 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  this — that 
if  I  don't  get  on  by  shamming  clever- 
ness, I'll  try  what  open  honesty  will 
do,  and  follow  Bill  Whalley's  advice." 

"  Bill  Whalley !  who  is  he  ?  "  asked 
Bristles  with  a  sneer. 

"  Son  of  the  old  Tom  Noddy  you 
make  such  a  precious  fool  of." 

"Mr  Whalley  of  the  Boro'  is 
our  friend,  Mr  Sidsby — a  man  of 
the  profoundest  judgment  and  most 
capacious  understanding.  I  doubt 
whether  a  greater  judge  of  merit  ever 
existed  than  Mr  Whalley  of  the 
Boro'." 

"  Hear,  hear  ! "  again  resounded  ; 
and  Mr  Sidsby,  shaking  his  head,  said 
no  more,  but  looked  as.  sulky  as 
his  naturally  good-tempered  features 
would  let  him. 

"  And  now,  Stickleback,"  said  Mr 
Bristles — "  I  am  happy  to  tell  you 
your  fortune  is  made ;  your  fame  will 
rise  higher  and  higher." 

A  little  dark-complexioned  man, 
with  very  large  mouth  and  very  flat 
nose,  looked  a  little  disdainful  at  this 
speech,  which  to*  any  one  else  would 
have  sounded  like  a  compliment. 

"  I  always  knew  that  merit  such 
as  I  felt  I  possessed,  would  force  its 
way,  in  spite  of  envy  and  detraction," 
he  said. 

"  We  have  an  uphill  fight  of  it,  I 
assure  you,"  rejoined  Mr  Bris- 
tles ;  "  but  by  dint  of  throwing  it  on 
pretty  thick,  we  are  in  hopes  some  of 
it  will  stick." 

"  Now,  Mr  Bristles,"  resumed  the 
artist,  "  I  don't  at  all  like  the  style 
you  talk  in  to  me.  You  always 
speak  as  if  my  reputation  had  been 
made  by  your  praises.  Now,  talents 
such  as  mine  "- 

"  Are  very  high,  my  good  sir ;  no 
one  who  reads  the  Universal  doubts 
that  fact  for  a  moment." 

"Talents,  I  say,  such  as  mine," 
pursued  Mr  Stickleback,  "  were  sure 
to  raise  me  to  the  highest  honours  ; 
and  it  is  too  bad  for  you  to  claim  all 
the  merit  of  my  success." 

"  Not  I ;  but  all  our  friends  here," 
said  Bristles.  "  For  two  years  we 
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have  done  nothing  but  praise  you 
wherever  we  went.  Haven't  we  sneer- 
ed at  Bailey,  and  laughed  at  the 
ancient  statues  ?  Who  wrote  the  epi- 
gram on  Thorwaldsen — was  it  not 
our  friend  now  present,  Mr  Banks  ? 
a  gentleman,  I  must  say,  perfectly 
unequaled  in  the  radiance  of  his 
wit  and  the  delicious  pungency  of  his 
satire.  Without  us,  what  would  you 
have  been?" 

"  Exactly  what  I  am.  The  only 
sculptor  worth  a  sixpence  since  the 
fine  arts  were  invented,"  replied  the 
self-satisfied  Mr  Stickleback. 

"  No,"  said  Mr  Bristles ;  "  since 
you  force  us  to  tell  you  what  we  have 
done  for  you,  I  will  mention  it. 
We  have  persuaded  all  our  friends, 
we  have  even  persuaded  yourself,  that 
you  have  some  knowledge  of  sculp- 
ture ;  whereas  every  one  who  follows 
his  own  judgment,  and  is  not  led 
astray  by  our  puffs,  must  see  that  you 
could  not  carve  an  old  woman's  face 
out  of  a  radish ;  that  you  are  fit  for 
nothing  with  the  chisel  but  to  smooth 
gravestones,  and  cut  crying  cherubs 
over  a  churchyard  door;  that  your 
donkey  " 

"  Well,  what  of  my  donkey,  as  you 
call  it?  "  cried  the  enraged  sculptor, 
"  I  have  heard  you  praise  it  a  thou- 
sand times." 

"  Of  course  you  have  ;  but  do  you 
think  I  meant  it?" 

"  As  much  as  I  meant  what  I  said, 
when  I  praised  some  of  your  ridicu- 
lous rubbish  in  the  Universal." 

"  Oh,  indeed!  Then  you  think  my 
writings  ridiculous  rubbish  ?  " 

"  Yes— I  do — very  ridiculous  rub- 
bish." 

u  Then  let  me  tell  you,  Mr  Stickle- 
back, you  are  about  as  good  a  critic 
as  a  sculptor.  My  writings,  sir,  are 
universally  appreciated.  To  find  fault 
with  them  shows  you  are  unfit  for  our 
acquaintance ;  and  with  regard  to  Mr 
Pitskiver's  recommendation  to  the 
city  building  committee,  and  your 
donkey  to  adorn  the  pediment  of  the 
Mansion-house — you  have  of  course 
given  up  all  hopes  of  any  interest  / 
may  possess." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  a  young  man 
with  small  piercing  eyes  and  a  rather 
dirty  complexion,  with  long  hair 
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rolling  over  the  collar  of  his  coat — 
"  are  you  not  a  little  premature  in 
shivering  the  friendship  by  a  blow  of 
temper  which  had  been  consolidated 
by  several  years  of  mutual  recipro- 
city?" 

"  Silence,  Snooksby ! — I  have  been 
insulted.  I  was  ever  a  foe  to  ingra- 
titude, and  grievous  shall  the  expia- 
tion be,"  replied  Bristles. 

u  I  now  address  myself  to  you,  sir," 
continued  Snooksby,  turning  to  the 
wrathful  sculptor,  whose  wrath,  how- 
ever, had  begun  to  evaporate  in 
reflecting  on  the  diminished  chance  of 
the  promotion  so  repeatedly  promised 
by  Mr  Bristles  for  his  donkey;  "  and 
I  feel  on  this  momintous  occasion, 
that  it  is  my  impiritive  duty  to  en- 
deavour to  reinimite  the  expiring  im- 
bers  of  amity,  and  re-knit  the  relaxed 
cords  of  unanimity.  Mr  Stickleback, 
you  were  wrong — decidedly,  power- 
fully, undeniably  wrong — in  denomi- 
niting  the  splindid  lucibritions  of  our 
illustrious  friend  by  the  name  of  ridi- 
culous rubbish.  Apoligise,  apoligise, 
apoligise ;  and  I  know  too  well  the 
glowing  sympithies  of  that  philinthri- 
pic  heart  to  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
its  vibrations  will  instantly  beat  in 
unisin  with  yours." 

"  I  never  meant  to  call  his  writings 
rubbish,"  said  the  subdued  sculptor. 
"  I  know  he's  the  greatest  writer  in 
England." 

"  And  you,  my  dear  Sticklebaek, 
the  greatest  sculptor  the  world  has 
ever  seen  ! "  exclaimed  the  easily  pro- 
pitiated critic.  "  Why  will  you  doubt 
my  respect,  my  admiration  of  your 
surpassing  talent  ?  Let  us  understand 
each  other  better — we  shall  both  be 
ever  indebted  to  the  eloquent  Mr 
Snooksby— (may  he  soon  get  on  the 
vestry,  the  object  of  his  inadequate 
ambition ;)  for  a  speech  more  refulgent 
in  simple  pathos,  varied  metaphor,  and 
conclusive  reasoning,  it  has  not  been 
my  good  fortune  to  hear.  When  our 
other  friends  leave  me,  Stickleback,  I 
hope  you  will  stay  for  half  an  hour. 
I  have  a  most  important  secret  to 
confide  to  you,  and  a  favour  to  ask." 
The  hint  seemed  to  be  sufficient. 
The  rest  of  the  party  soon  retired ;  and 
Bristles  and  Stickleback  began  their 
confidential  conclave. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


But  another  confidential  conclave,  of 
rather  a  more  interesting  nature  to 
the  parties  concerned,  took  place  three 
days  after  these  occurrences  in  the 
shady  walk  in  St  James's  Park.  Un- 
der the  trees  sauntered  four  people — 
equally  divided — a  lady  and  a  gentle- 
man ;  the  ladies  brilliantly  dressed, 
stout,  and  handsome — the  gentlemen 
also  in  the  most  fashionable  costume  : 
one  tall  and  thin,  the  long-backed 
Ticket ;  and  the  other  short  and  ama- 
zingly comfortable-looking,  Mr  Wil- 
liam Whalley — for|  shortness  called 
Bill.  Whether,  while  he  admired  the 
trunks  of  the  old  elms,  he  calculated 
what  would  be  their  value  in  deals, 
this  narrative  disdains  to  mention; 
but  it  feels  by  no  means  bound  to 
retain  the  same  cautious  reserve  with 
regard  to  his  sentiments  while  he 
gazed  into  the  eyes  of  Emily  Pits- 
kiver.  He  thought  them  beautiful 
eyes ;  and  if  they  had  been  turned 
upon  you  with  the  same  loving, 
trusting  expression,  ten  to  one  you 
would  have  thought  them  beautiful 
too.  The  other  pair  seemed  equally 
happy. 

"  So  you  don't  like  me  the  worse," 
said  Mr  Sidsby,  "  now  that  you  know 
I  am  not  a  poet  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  don't 
think  I  care  for  poetry  now  at  all," 
replied  the  lady.  "  In  fact,  I  suppose 
my  passion  for  it  was  never  real,  and 
I  only  fancied  I  was  enchanted  with 
it  from  hearing  papa  and  Mr  Bristles 
perpetually  raving  about  strength  and 
genius.  Is  Miss  Hendy  a  really 
clever  woman  ?  " 

"  A  genuine  humbug,  I  should  say 
— gooseberry  champagne  at  two  shil- 
lings a  bottle,"  was  the  somewhat 
professional  verdict  on  Miss  Hendy's 
claims. 

"  Oh  !  you  shouldn't  talk  that  way 
of  Miss  Hendy — who  knows  but  she 
may  be  my  mamma  soon  ?  " 

"  He  can  never  be  such  a  confound- 
ed jackass  ! "  said  Mr  Sidsby,  without 
giving  a  local  habitation  or  a  name  to 
the  personal  pronoun  he. 

"  He  loses  his  daughters,  I  can  tell 
him,"  said  Miss  Sophy  with  a  toss  of 
her  head,  that  set  all  the  flowers  on. 


the  top  of  her  bonnet  shaking — "  Emi- 
ly and  I  are  quite  resolved  on  that." 

"  But  what  can  you  do  ?  "  enquired 
the  gentleman,  who  did  not  appear  to 
be  very  nearly  akin  to  (Edipus. 

"  Do  ?  Why,  don't  we  get  posses- 
sion of  mamma's  fortune  if  he  marries ; 

and  can't  we oh,  you've  squeezed 

my  ring  into  my  finger  !  " 

"  My  dear  Sophy,  I  was  only  try- 
ing to  show  you  how  much  I  admired 
your  spirit.  I  hope  he'll  marry  Miss 
Hendy  with  all  my  heart." 

When  a  conversation  has  got  to  this 
point,  a  chronicle  of  any  pretensions 
to  respectability  will  maintain  a  rigid 
silence ;  and  we  will  therefore  only 
observe,  that  by  the  time  Mr  William 
Whalley  and  Emily  had  come  to 
Marlborough  House,  their  conversa- 
tion had  arrived  at  a  point  where  dis- 
cretion becomes  as  indispensably  a 
chronicler's  duty  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  couple. 

"  We  must  get  home,"  said  Sophy. 

"  Why  should  you  go  yet  ?  There 
is  no  chance  of  your  father  being  back 
from  the  city  for  hours  to  come." 

"  Oh  !  but  we  must  get  home.  We 
have  been  out  a  long  time."  And  so 
saying,  she -led  the  way  up  the  steps 
by  the  Duke  of  York's  column,  fol- 
lowed by  her  sister  and  her  swain — 
and  attended  at  a  respectful  distance 
by  a  tall  gentleman  with  an  immense 
gold-headed  walking-stick,  displaying 
nether  integuments  of  the  brightest 
red,  and  white  silk  stockings  of  un- 
exampled purity.  The  reader,  if  he 
had  heard  the  various  whispered 
allusions  to  different  dishes,  such  as 
"sheep's  head,"  "calf's  foot  jelly," 
"rhubarb  tart,"  and  "  toasted  cheese," 
would  have  been  at  no  loss  to  recog- 
nise the  indignant  Daggles,  whose 
culinary  vocabulary  it  seemed  impos- 
sible to  exhaust.  He  followed, 
watching  every  motion  of  the  happy 
couples.  "  Well,  if  this  ain't  too  bad ! 
— I've  a  great  mind  to  tell  old  Pits 
how  them  disgusting  saussingers  runs 
after  his  mince-pies — meets  'em  in  the 
Park  ;  gallivants  with  them  under  the 
trees  as  if  they  was  ortolans  and  bec- 
caficas  ;  bills  and  coos  with  'ein  as  if 
they  was  real  turtles  and  punch  a  fa 
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Romaine.      How    the  old  cucumber  the    drawing-room.     O   Lord  I    that 

would  flare  up !    Up  Regent  Street,  there  should  be  sich   impudence  in 

along    Oxford    Street,    through    the  beefsteaks  and  ingans !  They  couldn't 

square,  up  to  our  own  door.    Well^  be  more  audacious  if  they  was  Peri- 

blowed  if  that  ain't  a  good  one  !    Into  gord  pies." 
the  very  house  they  goes ;  up  stairs  to 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Half  an  hour  passed — an  hour — and 
yet  the  conversation  was  flowing  on  as 
briskly  as  ever.  Mr  Bill  Whalley  had 
explained  the  exact  difference  between 
Norway  and  Canada  timber,  greatly 
to  Miss  Emily's  satisfaction ;  and  Miss 
Sophia  had  again  and  again  expressed 
her  determination  to  leave  the  house 
the  moment  Miss  Hendy  entered  it ; 
and  both  the  young  ladies  had  related 
the  energetic  language  in  which  they 
had  expressed  this  resolution  to  their 
father,  and  threatened  him  with  imme- 
diate desertion  if  he  didn't  cut  that 
horrid  old  schoolmistress  at  once.  The 
same  speeches  about  happiness  and 
simple  cottages,  with  peace  and  con- 
tentment, had  been  made  a  dozen 
times  over  by  all  parties,  when  the 
great  clock  in  the  hall — a  Dutch  pen- 
dule,  inserted  in  a  statue  of  Time — 
struck  three  o'clock,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  loud  rap  was  heard  at  the 
front  door. 

"  Who  can  it  be  ?  "  exclaimed  Miss 
Sophia.  "  It  isn't  papa's  knock  ;  " — 
and  hiding  her  face  in  the  thick  hy- 
drangia  which  filled  the  drawing-room 
window,  she  gazed  down  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  entrance  steps.  She 
only  saw  the  top  of  a  large  wooden 
case,  and  the  white  hat  of  a  gentle- 
man who  rested  his  hand  on  the  bur- 
den, and  was  giving  directions  to  the 
bearers  to  be  very  careful  how  they 
carried  it  up  stairs. 

Mr  Whalley  started  up,  as  did  Mr 
Sidsby,  in  no  small  alarm.  "  I 
wouldn't  be  found  here  for  half-a- 
crown,"  said  the  former  gentleman : 
"  old  father  would  shake  his  head 
into  a  reg'lar  palsy  if  he  knew  I 
was  philandering  here,  when  the 
Riga  brig  is  unloading  at  the 
wharf." 

"  Let  us  go  into  the  back  drawing- 
room,"  suggested  one  of  the  young 
ladies,  "  and  you  can  get  out  quite 
easily  when  the  parcel,  whatever  it  is, 


is  delivered."  They  accordingly  re- 
tired to  the  back  dra wing-room,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  had  the  satisfaction 
of  hearing  heavy  steps  on  the  stairs, 
and  the  voice  of  the  redoubtable  Mi- 
Bristles  saying,  "  Gently,  gently, — 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that 
you  were  never  entrusted  with  so 
valuable  a  burden  before.  Deposit  it 
with  gentleness  on  the  large  table  in 
the  middle  ;  and,  you  may  now  boast, 
that  your  hands  have  borne  the  noblest 
specimen  of  grace  and  genius  that  mo- 
dern ages  have  produced." 

"  It's  that  everlasting  donkey  papa 
is  always  talking  about ! "  whispered 
Sophia. 

"  If  it's  Stickleback's  statue,"  said 
Mr  William  Whalley,  "the  little 
vagabond  promised  the  first  sight  of  it 
to  old  father.  He'll  be  in  a  precious 
stew  when  he  finds  his  rival  has  been 
beforehand ! " 

The  porters  now  apparently  retired, 
and  the  youthful  prisoners  in  the  back 
drawing-room  tried  to  effect  their 
escape  by  the  door  which  opened  on 
the  stairs  ;  but,  alas !  it  was  locked  on 
the  outside,  and  it  was  evident,  from 
the  soliloquy  of  Mr  Bristles,  that  their 
retreat  was  cut  off  through  the  front 
room.  A  knock — the  well-known 
rat,  tat,  tat,  of  the  owner  of  the  man- 
sion— now  completed  their  perplexity; 
and,  in  a  moment  more,  they  heard 
the  steps  of  several  persons  rushing 
up  stairs. 

"  MrPitskiver! "  exclaimed  Bristles 
in  intense  agitation,  "  you  have  surely 
forgotten  our  agreement — Snooksby  ! 
Butters  !  Banks  !  Why,  I  am  quite 
overpowered  with  the  surprise!  It 
was  to  have  been  alone,  without  wit- 
nesses ;  or  at  most,  in  my  presence. 
But  so  public!" 

u  Never  mind,  my  dear  Bristles. 
Why  should  I  conceal  my  triumph — 
my  happiness — the  boast  and  grati- 
fication of  my  future  days  ?  Let  us 
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open  the  casket  that  enshrines  such 
unequaled  merits." 

"  If  you  really  wish  for  no  further 
secresy,"  replied  Mr  Bristles. 

"  Certainly  !  Don't  I  know  that 
that  case  contains  a  masterpiece, 
softly  sweet  and  beautifully  feminine, 
as  a  talented  friend  of  ours  would 
say?" 

"An  exquisite  woman,  indeed!" 
said  Bristles ;  "  and  a  truly  talented 
friend.  The  case,  as  you  justly  ob- 
serve," proceeded  the  critic,  while  he 
untied  the  cords,  "  contains  the  most 
glorious  manifestation  of  the  soften- 
ing influences  of  sex." 

"It's  a  pity  she's  an  ass,"  suggest- 
ed Mr  Pit-skiver.  "  I  can't  help 
thinking  that  that's  a  drawback." 

"  What  ? — what  is  a  drawback,  my 
dear  sir  ?  " 

"  That  femininity,  as  Miss  Hendy 
calls  it,  should  be  brought  so  pro- 
minently for  ward  in  the  person  of  an 
ass." 

"An  ass?  —  I  don't  understand! 
Are  you  serious  ?  " 

"Serious!  to  be  sure,  my  dear 
Bristles.  In  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
assume  an  intellectual  expression,  the 
donkey,  depend  upon  it,  prepon- 
derates— the  long  visage,  the  dull 
eyes,  the  crooked  legs — it  is  impossible 
to  perceive  any  grace  in  such  a 
wretched  animal.  I  can't  help  think- 
ing that  if  it  had  been  a  young  girl  you 
had  brought  me — say,  a  sleeping 
nymph — full  of  youth  and  beauty, 
'twould  have  been  a  vast  improve- 
ment on  the  scraggy  jeanie  contained 
in  this  box.  But  clear  away,  Bristles, 
we  are  all  impatience." 

"My  dear  sir — Mr  Pitskiver — un- 
accustomed as  I  am,  this  I  can  truly 
say  is  the  most  uncomfortable  mo- 
ment of  my  life." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  you, 
Bristles,  can't  you  untie  the  string?  " — 
"Here,"  continued  Mr  Pitskiver,  "give 
me  the  cord,"  and  so  saying  he  un- 
twisted it  in  a  moment — down  fell 
the  side  of  the  case,  and  to  the  as- 
tonished eyes  of  the  assembled  critics, 
and  also  of  the  party  in  the  back 
drawing-room,  revealed,  not  the  mas- 
terpiece of  the  immortal  Stickleback, 
but  a  female  figure  enveloped  in  a 
grey  silk  cloak,  and  covering  its  face 
with  a  white  muslin  handkerchief. 
"Why,  what  the  mischief  is  all 


this  ?  "  exclaimed  the  bewildered  Mr 
Pitskiver;  "this  isn't  the  jeanie-ass 
you  promised  me  a  sight  of.  Who  the 
deuce  is  this  ?  " 

The  handkerchief  was  majestically 
removed,  and  the  sharp  eyes  of  Miss 
Hendy  fixed  in  unspeakable  disdain 
on  the  assembled  party. 

"  'Tis  I,  base  man !  Are  all  your 
protestations  of  admiration  come  to 
this  ?  Who  shall  doubt  hereafter 
that  it  is  the  task  of  noble,  gentle, 
self-denying  woman  to  elevate  so- 
ciety? " 

A  smothered  but  very  audible  laugh 
proceeding  from  the  back  drawing- 
room,  interrupted  the  further  elo- 
quence of  the  regenerator  of  mankind ; 
and,  finding  concealment  useless,  the 
two  young  ladies  threw  open  the  door, 
and  advanced  with  their  attendant 
lovers  to  the  table.  The  female 
philosopher,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr  Bristles,  descended  from  her  lofty 
pedestal,  and  looked  unutterable  basi- 
lisks at  the  open-mouthed  Maecenas, 
who  turned  his  eyes  from  the  wooden 
box  to  Miss  Hendy,  and  from  Miss 
Hendy  to  the  wooden  box,  without 
trusting  himself  with  a  word  of  either 
explanation  or  enquiry. 

"  We  told  you  of  our  intentions, 
papa,"  said  Miss  Sophia,  "if  you 
brought  that  old  lady  to  your  house." 
"  I  didn't  bring  her  ;  I  give  you 
my  honour  '  twas  that  scoundrel 
Bristles,"  whispered  the  dismayed 
Pitskiver. 

"You  told  me  sir,"  exclaimed 
Bristles,  "  that  you  would  be  for  ever 
indebted  to  me  if  I  brought  this  lady 
to  your  mansion — that  she  was  the 
perfection  of  grace  and  innocence.  By 
a  friendly  arrangement  with  Mr 
Stickleback,  the  greatest  sculptor  of 
ancient  or  modern  times,  I  managed  to 
secure  to  this  illustrious  woman  an 
admission  to  your  house,  which,  I 
understood,  she  could  not  openly 
obtain  through  the  opposition  of  your 
daughters.  I  considered  that  you 
knew  of  the  arrangement,  sir  ;  and  I 
know  that,  with  a  soft  and  feminine 
trustfulness,  this  most  gentle  and  in- 
tellectual ornament  of  her  sex  and 
species  consented  to  meet  the  wish 
you  had  so  ardently  expressed." 

"  I  never  had  a  wish  of  the  kind," 
cried  Mr  Pitskiver ;  "  and  I  believe 
you  talking  fellows  and  chattering 
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women  are  all  in  a  plot  to  make  me 
ridiculous.  I  won't  stand  it  any 
longer." 

"  Stand  what  ?"  enquired  Mr  Bris- 
tles, knitting  his  brows. 

"  Your  nonsensical  praises  of  each 
other — your  boastings  of  Sticklebacks, 
and  Snooksbys,  and  Bankses  ;  a  set  of 
mere  humbugs  and  blockheads  !  And 
even  this  foolish  woman,  with  her 
femininities  and  re-invigorating  so- 
ciety, I  believe  to  be  a  regular  quack. 
By  dad !  one  would  think  there  had 
never  been  a  woman  in  the  world  be- 
fore." 

"Your  observations  are  uncalled 
for" 

"By  no  manner  of  means,"  con- 
tinued the  senior,  waxing  bolder  from 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice.  "  I  be- 
lieve you're  in  a  conspiracy  to  puff 
each  other  into  reputation;  and,  if 
possible,  get  hold  of  some  silly  fellow's 
daughters.  But  no  painting,  chisel- 
ing, writing,  or  sonneteering  black- 
guard, shall  ever  catch  a  girl  of  mine. 
What  the  deuce  brings  you  here,  sir?" 
he  added,  fiercely  turning  to  Mr  Sids- 
by.  "  You're  the  impostor  that  read 
the  first  act  of  a  play" 

"I  read  it,  sir,"  said  the  youth, 
"but  didn't  write  a  word  of  it,  I  assure 
you.  Bristles  is  the  author,  and  I 
gave  him  six  dozen  of  sherry." 

"  No  indeed,  papa ;  he  never  wrote 
a  line  in  his  life,"  said  Sophia. 

"  Then  he  may  have  you  if  he 
likes." 

"  Nor  I,  except  in  the  ledger,"  mo- 
destly observed  Mr  Bill  Whalley. 

"Then  take  Emily  with  all  my 
heart.  Here,  Daggles,"  he  continued, 
ringing  the  bell,  "  open  the  street- 
door,  and  show  these  parties  out!" 


Amidst  muttered  threats,  fierce 
looks,  and  lips  contorted  into  all 
modes  and  expressions  of  indignation, 
the  guests  speedily  disappeared.  And 
while  Mr  Pitskiver,  still  panting  from 
his  exertions,  related  to  his  daughters 
and  then-  enchanted  partners  his 
grounds  for  anger  at  the  attempt  to 
impose  Miss  Hendy  on  him  instead  of 
a  statue,  Mr  Daggles  shut  the  front 
door  in  great  exultation  as  the  last 
of  the  intruders  vanished,  and  said — 

"  Snipe,  old  Pits  may  do  after  all. 
He  ain't  a  bad  round  of  beef;  and  I 
almost  like  our  two  mutton-chops, 
since  they  have  freed  the  house  from 
such  shocking  sour-crouts  and  watery 
taties  as  I  have  just  flinged  into  the 
street." 

But  it  was  impossible  to  convert 
the  great  Mr  Bristles  to  the  belief 
into  which  his  quondam  follower,  Mr 
Pitskiver,  had  fallen  as  to  the  qualities 
of  Miss  Hendy.  That  literary  gentle- 
man had  too  just  a  perception  of  the 
virtues  of  the  modern  Corinne,  and  of 
a  comfortable  house  at  Hammer- 
smith, with  an  income  of  seven  hun- 
dred a-year,  to  allow  them  to  waste 
their  sweetness  on  some  indecent 
clown,  unqualified  by  genius  and 
education  to  appreciate  them.  The 
result  of  this  resolution  was  seen  in 
a  very  few  days  after  the  interesting 
scene  in  Harley  Street ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  in  the  news- 
papers will  put  our  readers  in  as  full 
a  state  of  knowledge  as  we  can  boast 
of  being  in  ourselves  : — 

"  Woman's  value  Vindicated  as  the 
teacher  and  example  of  Man,  by  Mrs 
Bristles,  late  Miss  Hendy,  Hammer- 
smith." 
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AN  interdict  has  rested,  through 
four  months,  on  the  discussion  of  Irish 
affairs — an  interdict  self-imposed  by 
the  English  press,  in  a  spirit  of  honour- 
able (almost  of  superstitious)  jealousy 
on  behalf  of  public  justice  ;  jealousy 
for  the  law,  that  it  should  not  be 
biased  by  irresponsible  statements — 
jealousy  for  the  accused,  that  they 
should  not  be  prejudiced  by  extra- 
iudicial  charges.  At  length  the  inter- 
dict is  raised,  and  we  are  all  free  once 
more  to  discuss  the  great  interests  so 
long  sealed  up  and  sequestered  by  the 
tribunals  of  Dublin.  Could  it  have 
been  foreseen  or  fancied,  pending  this 
sequestration,  that  before  it  should  be 
removed  by  the  delivery  of  the  ver- 
dict, nay,  two  months  before  the  trial 
should  have  closed  in  a  technical 
sense,  by  the  delivery  of  the  sentence, 
the  original  interest  (profound  as  it 
was)  would  be  obliterated,  effaced, 
practically  superseded,  by  a  new 
phasis  of  the  same  unparalleled  move- 
ment ?  Yet  this  has  happened.  A 
debate,  which  (like  a  series  of  natural 
echoes)  has  awakened  and  revived  all 
the  political  transactions  of  last  year 
in  Ireland,  should  naturally  have  pre- 
served the  same  relation  to  those 
transactions  that  any  other  shadow  or 
reflection  bears  to  the  substance. 
And  so  it  would :  but  unhappily  with 
these  rehearsals  of  the  past,  have 
mingled  tumultuous  menaces  of  a  new 
plot.  And  these  menaces,  in  the  very 


act  of  uttering  themselves,  advertise 
for  accomplices,  and  openly  organize 
themselves  as  the  principle  of  a  new 
faction  for  refusing  tranquillity  once 
more  to  Ireland.  Once  more  an  op- 
portunity is  to  be  stifled  for  obtaining 
rest  to  that  afflicted  land. 

This  "  monster  "  debate,  therefore, 
presents  us  in  equal  proportions  with 
grounds  of  disgust  and  terror — a  dis- 
gust which  forces  us  often  to  forget 
the  new  form  of  terror — a  terror  (from 
a  new  conspiracy)  which  forces  us  to 
forget  even  the  late  conspiracy  of  Ke- 
peal,  and  that  glorious  catastrophe 
which  has  trampled  it  under  foot  for 
ever. 

It  is  painful  to  the  understanding 
— this  iteration  of  statements  a  thou- 
sand times  refuted;  it  is  painful  to  the 
heart — this  eternal  neglect  (in  ex- 
change for  a  hear,  hear)  of  what  the 
speaker  knows  to  be  mere  necessities 
of  a  poor  distracted  land :  this  folly 
privileged  by  courtesy,  this  treason 
privileged  by  the  place.  If  indeed 
of  every  idle  word — meaning  not  trivial 
word,  but  word  consciously  false — men 
shall  hereafter  give  account,  Heavens ! 
what  an  arrear,  in  the  single  case  of 
Ireland,  will  by  this  time  have 
gathered  against  the  House  of  Com- 
mons !  Perfectly  appalled  we  are 
when  we  look  into  the  formless  chaos 
of  that  nine  nights'  debate !  Begin- 
ning with  a  motion  which  he  who 
made  it  did  not  wish  *  to  succeed — 


*  The  reader  may  suppose  that  Lord  John  Russell  had  no  motive  for  wishing 
his  motion  to  fail,  because  (as  he  was  truly  admonished  by  Sir  Robert  Peel)  that 
motion  pledged  him  to  nothing,  and  was  "  an  exercise  in  political  fluxions  on  the 
problem  of  combining  the  maximum  of  damage  to  his  opponents  with  the  minimum 
of  prospective  engagement  to  himself."  True  :  but  for  all  that  Lord  John  would 
have  cursed  the  hour  in  which  he  resolved  on  such  a  motion,  had  it  succeeded. 
What  would  have  followed  ?  Ministers  would  have  gone  out :  Sir  Robert  Peel 
has  repeatedly  said  they  would  in  the  event  of  parliament  condemning  their  Irish 
policy.  This  would  bring  in  Lord  John,  and  then  would  be  revealed  the  distrac- 
tion of  his  party,  the  chicanery  of  his  late  motion,  and  the  mere  incapacity  of 
moving  at  all  upon  Irish  questions,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  for  any 
government  which  at  this  moment  the  Whig-radicals  could  form.  Doubtless, 
Lord  John  cherishes  hopes  of  future  power  ;  but  not  at  present.  "  Wait  a  little," 
is  his  secret  caution  to  friends  :  let  us  see  Ireland  settled  ;  let  the  turn  be  taken  ; 
let  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  (at  length  able  to  operate  through  the  late  asser- 
tion of  the  law)  have  once  taken  root ;  and  then,  having  the  benefit  of  measures 
which  past  declarations  would  not  permit  him  personally  to  initiate,  nor  his  party 
even  to  propose,  Lord  John  might  return  to  power  securely — saying  of  the  Peel 
policy,  "  Fieri  non  debuit,/ac£ww  valet." 
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ending  with  a  vote  by  which  one-half 
of  the  parties  to  that  vote  meant  the 
flattest  contradiction  of  all  that  was 
contemplated  by  the  rest.  On  this 
quarter,  a  section  raging  in  the  high- 
est against  the  Protestant  church — on 
that  quarter,  a  section  (in  terror  of 
their  constituents)  vowing  aid  to  this 
church,  and  yet  allying  themselves 
with  men  pledged  to  her  destruction. 
Here,  men  rampant  against  the  Minis- 
ter as  having  strained  the  laws,  in  what 
regarded  Ireland,  for  the  sake  of  a 
vigour  altogether  unnecessary  ;  there, 
men  threatening  impeachment  —  as 
for  a  lenity  in  the  same  case  altogether 
intolerable  !  To  the  right,  "  how 
durst  you  diminish  the  army  in  Ire- 
land, leaving  that  country,  up  to 
March  1843,  with  a  force  lower  by 
2400  rank  and  file  than  the  lowest 
that  the  Whigs  had  maintained  ?  "  To 
the  left,  "  how  durst  you  govern  Ire- 
land by  martial  strength  ?  "  Question 
from  the  Minister — "  Will  you  of  the 
Opposition  place  popish  bishops  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ?  "  Answer  from  a  pre- 
mature sponsor  of  Lord  John's — "We 
will."  Answer  from  Lord  John — "I 
will  not."  Question  retrospective  from 
the  Conservatives — "  What  is  it,  not 
being  already  done,  that  we  could  have 
done  for  Ireland  ?  "  Answer  from  the 
Liberals — "  Oh,  a  thousand  things  1 " 
Question  prospective  from  the  Conser- 
vatives— "  What  is  it,  then,  in  parti- 
cular, that  you,  in  our  places,  would  do 
for  Ireland?  Name  it."  Answer  from 
the  Liberals — "  Oh,  nothing  in  parti- 
cular! "  Sir  K.  Peel  ought  to  have  done 
for  Ireland  whole  worlds  of  new  things. 
But  the  Liberals,  with  the  very  same 
power  to  do  heretofore,  and  to  propose 
now,  neither  did  then,  nor  can  propose  at 
present.  And  why?  partly  because  the 
privilege  of  acting  for  Ireland,  so  fruit- 
ful in  reproaches,  is  barren  in  practice : 
the  one  thing  that  remained  to  be  done, 
— viz.  the  putting  down  agitators — has 
been  done  ;  and  partly  because  the 
privilege  of  proposing  for  Ireland  is 
dangerous  :  first,  as  pledging  them- 
selves hereafter;  second,  because  to 
specify,  though  it  were  in  so  trivial  a 
matter  as  the  making  pounds  into 
guineas  for  Maynooth,  is  but  to  put 
on  record,  and  to  publish  then*  own 
party  incapacity  to  agree  upon  any 
one  of  the  merest  trifles  imaginable. 
Anarchy  of  anarchies,  very  mob  of 


very  mobs,  whose  internal  strife  is 
greater  than  your  common  enmity 
ab  extra — whatshallwebelieve?  Which 
is  your  true  doctrine  ?  Where  do  you 
fasten  your  real  charge?  Amongst  con- 
flicting arguments,  which  is  it  that 
you  adopt  ?  Amongst  self-destroying 
purposes,  for  which  is  it  that  you  make 
your  election? 

It  might  seem  almost  unnecessary 
to  answer  those  who  thus  answer 
themselves,  or  to  expose  the  ruinous 
architecture  of  politicians,  who  thus 
with  mutual  hands'  tear  down  their 
own  walls  as  they  advance,  were  it 
.not  for  the  other  aspect  of  the  debate. 
But  the  times  are  agitated ;  the  crisis 
of  Ireland  is  upon  us  ;  now,  or  not  at 
all,  there  is  an  opening  for  a  new  dawn 
to  arise  upon  the  distracted  land ;  and 
when  a  public  necessity  calls  for  a 
contradiction  of  the  enemy,  it  is  a  pro- 
vidential bounty  that  we  are  able  to 
plead  his  ^//"-contradiction.  In  the 
hurry  of  the  public  mind,  there  is  always 
a  danger  that  many  great  advantages 
for  the  truth  should  be  overlooked : 
even  things  seen  steadily,  yet  seen  but 
once  and  amongst  alien  objects,  are 
seen  to,  little  purpose.  Lowered  also 
in  their  apparent  value  by  the  preju- 
dice, that  what  passes  in  parliament 
is  but  the  harmless  skirmishing  of  par- 
tisanship, dazzling  the  eye,  but  inno- 
cuous as  the  aurora  borealis,  demonstra- 
tions only  too  certain  of  coming  evils 
receive  but  little  attention  in  their  ear- 
lier stages.  Yet  undoubtedly,  if  the 
laws  applicable  to  conspiracy  can  in 
any  way  be  evaded,  we  may  see  by 
the  extensive  cabal  now  organizing 
itself  in  England  for  aiding  the  Irish 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Irish  Pro- 
testant church,  that  we  have  but  ex- 
changed one  form  of  agitation  for  a 
worse.  Worse  in  what  respect  ?  Not 
as  measured  simply  by  the  ruin  it 
would  cause — between  ruin  and  ruin, 
there  is  little  reason  for  choice  ;  but 
worse,  as  having  all  the  old  supporters 
that  Repeal  ever  counted,  and  many 
others  beside.  Especially  with  Kepeal 
agitation  recommending  itself  to  the 
Irish  priesthood,  and  to  those  whom 
the  priesthood  can  put  in  motion,  it 
will  recommend  itself  also  and  sepa- 
rately to  vast  multitudes  amongst  our- 
selves. It  is  worse  also — not  because 
in  the  event  more  ruinous,  but  because 
in  its  means  Jess  desperate.  All  the 
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factious  in  politics  and  the  schismatic 
in  religion — all  those  who,  caring  little 
or  nothing  about  religion  as  a  spiritual 
interest,  seek  to  overthrow  the  present 
Ministers— all  those  who  (caring  little 
or  nothing  about  politics  as  a  trading 
interest)  seek  to  overthrow  the  Church 
of  England — all,  again,  who  are  dis- 
tressed in  point  of  patriotism,  as  in 
Ireland  many  are,  hoping  to  establish 
a  foreign  influence  upon  any  prosper- 
ous body  of  native  prejudice  against 
British  influence,    are  now  throwing 
themselves,  as  by  a  forlorn  hope,  into 
this  rearmost  of  their  batteries,  (but 
also  the  strongest) — a  deadly  and  com- 
bined struggle  to  pull  down  the  Irish 
Protestant  establishment.    And  why  ? 
because  nothing  else  is  left  to  them  as 
a  hopeful  subject  of  conspiracy,  now  that 
the  Repeal  conspiracy  is  crushed  ;  and 
because  in  its  own  nature  an  assault 
upon  Protestantism  has  always  been  a 
promising  speculation — sure  to  draw 
support  from  England,  whilst  Repeal 
drew  none  ;  and  because  such  an  as- 
sault  strikes  at  the    citadel  of   our 
strength.     For  the  established  church 
of  Ireland  is  the  one  main  lever  by 
which  Great  Britain  carries  out  the 
machinery  of  her  power  over  the  Irish 
people.    The  Protestant  church  is  by 
analogy  the  umbilical  cord  through 
which  England  connects  herself  mate- 
rially with  Ireland  ;  through  that  she 
propagates  her  milder  influence  ;  that 
gone,  the  rest  would  offer  only  coercive 
influence.     Without  going  diffusively 
into  such  a  point,  two  vast  advantages 
to  the  civil  administration,  from  the 
predominance  of  a  Protestant  church 
in  Ireland,  meet  us  at  the  threshold  : 
1st,  that  it  moulds  by  the  gentlest  of 
all  possible  agencies  the  recusant  part 
of  this  Irish  nation  into  a  growing  con- 
formity with  the  two  other  limbs  of 
the  empire.      The  Irish  population  is 
usually  assumed  at  about  one  fourth 
part  of  the  total  imperial  population. 
Now,  the  gradual  absorption  of  so 
large  a  section  amongst  our  resources 
into    the    temper,   sympathies,    and 
moral  habits  of  the  rest,  is  an  object 
to  be  kept  in  view  by  every  successive 
government,  let  their  politics  other- 
wise be  what  they  may ;  and  therefore 
to  be  kept  in  view  by  all  Irish  insti- 
tutions.    In  Canada  every  body  is 
now  aware  how  much  this  country 
has  been  wanting  to  herself,  (that  is, 
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wanting    to     the    united    interests 
equally  of  England  and  Canada,)  in 
not  having  operated  from  the  first  upon 
the  political  dispositions  of  the  old 
French  population  by  the   powerful 
machinery  of  her  own  language,  and 
in  some  cases   of  her    institutions. 
Her  neglect  in  this  instance  she  now 
feels  to  have  been  at  her  own  cost, 
and  therefore  politically  to  have  been 
her   crime.     Granting  to  her  popu- 
lation a  certain  degree  of  education, 
and  of  familiarity  with  the  English 
language,  certain  civic  privileges,  (as 
those  of  voting  at  political  elections, 
of  holding  offices,  profitable  or  honor- 
ary, &c.,)  under  such  reasonable  lati- 
tude as  to  time  as  might  have  made 
the  transition  easy,  England  would 
have  prevented  the  late  wicked  in- 
surrection in  Canada,  and  gradually 
have  obliterated  the  external  monu- 
ments    of    French    remembrances, 
which  have  served  only  to  nurse  a 
senseless  (because  a  hopeless)  enmity. 
Now,  in  Ireland,  the  Protestant  pre- 
dominance has  long  since  trained  and 
moulded  the  channels  through  which 
flows  the  ordinary  ambition  of  her 
national  aristocracy.    The  Popery  of 
Ireland  settles  and  roots  itself  chiefly 
in  the  peasantry  of  three  provinces.  The 
bias  of  the  gentry,  and  of  the  aspiring 
in  all  ranks,  is  towards  Protestantism. 
Activity     of   mind    and  honourable 
ambition  in  every  land,  where  the 
two  forms  of  Christianity  are  politi- 
cally   in    equilibrium,   move  in  that 
same  line  of  direction.     Undoubtedly 
the  Emancipation  bill   of  1829  was 
calculated,  or  might  have  seemed  cal- 
culated, to  disturb  this  old  order  of 
tendencies.     But  against  that  distur- 
bance, and  in  defiance  of  the  unex- 
ampled liberality  shown  to  Papists 
upon  every  mode  of  national  compe- 
tition, there  is  still  in  action  (and 
judging  by  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
bar,  in  undiminished  action)  the  old 
spontaneous  tendency  of  Protestant- 
ism to  '  go   ahead ; '  the  fact  being 
that  the   original  independency  and 
freedom  of  the  Protestant  principle  not 
only  create  this  tendency,  but  also 
meet  and  favour  it  wherever  nature 
has  already    created    it,    so    as    to 
operate  in  the  way  of  a  perpetual 
bounty  upon  Protestant  leanings. 

Here,  therefore,  is  one  of  the  great 
advantages  to  every  English  govern- 
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merit  from  "upholding  and  fostering, 
in  all  modes  left  open  by  the  Emanci- 
pation bill,  the  Protestant  principle — 
viz.  as  a  principle  which  is  the  pledge 
of  a  continual  tendency  to  union ; 
since,  as  no  prejudice  can  flatter  it- 
self with  seeing  the  twenty-one  mil- 
lions of  our  Protestant  population 
pass  over  to  Popery,  it  remains  that 
we  encourage  a  tendency  in  the  ad- 
verse direction,  long  since  established 
and  annually  increasing  amongst  the 
six  and  a  half  Irish  Papists.  Thus  only 
can  our  total  population  be  fused; 
and  without  that  fusion,  itwill  scarcely 
be  hoped  that  we  can  enjoy  the  whole 
umnutilated  use  of  our  own  latent 
power. 

Towards  such  a  purpose  therefore, 
as  tending  to  union  by  its  political 
effects,  the  Protestant  predominancy 
is  useful;  and  secondly,  were  it  no 
otherwise  useful,  it  is  so  to  every 
possible  administration  by  means  of 
its  patronage.  This  function  of  a  go- 
vernment— which,  being  withdrawn, 
no  government  could  have  the  means 
of  sustaining  itself  for  a  year — con- 
nects the  collateral  channels  of  Irish 
honours  and  remunerations  with  the 
great  national  current  of  similar  dis- 
tributions at  home.  We  see  that  the 
Scottish  establishment,  although  dif- 
fering essentially  by  church  govern- 
ment, yet  on  the  ground  that  doctri- 
nally  it  is  almost  in  alliance  with  the 
Church  of  England,  has  not  (except 
by  a  transient  caprice)  refused  to 
the  crown  a  portion  of  its  patronage. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic church  were  installed  as  the 
ruling  church,  every  avenue  and  ac- 
cess for  the  government  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  national  resources  so 
great,  would  be  closed  at  once. 
These  evils  from  the  overthrow  of  the 
Protestant  church,  we  mention  in 
limine,  not  as  the  greatest — they  are 
the  least ;  or,  at  any  rate,  they  are  so 
with  reference  to  the  highest  interests — 
but  for  their  immediate  results  upon 
the  purposes  common  to  all  govern- 
ments ;  and  there  they  would  be  fatal, 
for  any  Roman  Catholic  church, 
where  it  happens  also  (like  the  Irish) 
to  be  a  Papal  church,  neither  will  nor 
can  confide  privileges  of  this  nature  to 
the  state.  A  Papal  church,  not  modi- 
fied (as  the  Gallican  church)  by  ori- 
ginal limitations  of  the  Papal  autho- 


rity, not  modified  (as  even  the  bigot- 
ed churches  of  Portugal  and  Austria) 
by  modern  conventional  limitations  of 
that  alien  authority,  gloomily  refuses 
and  must  refuse,  to  accept  any  thing 
from  the  state,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  she  is  incapacitated  for  giving 
any  thing.  Wisely,  according  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  world,  she  cuts  away 
from  below  the  footing  of  the  state  all 
ground  on  which  a  pretence  could 
ever  be  advanced  for  interfering  with 
herself.  Consequently,  whosoever, 
and  by  whatsoever  organs,  would  suf- 
fer from  the  overthrow  of  the  Irish 
church  as  now  established  by  law, 
the  administration  of  the  land  would 
feel  the  effects  from  such  a  change, 
first  and  instantly.  Let  us  not  mis- 
take the  case.  Mr  O'Connell  did  not 
seriously  aim  at  Repeal — that  he  knew 
too  well  to  be  an  enterprise  Avhich 
could  not  surmount  its  earliest  stages 
without  coming  into  collision  with  the 
armed  forces  of  the  land ;  and  no  man 
will  ever  believe  that  he  dreamed  of 
prevailing  there.  What  was  it,  then, 
that  he  did  aim  at  ?  It  was  the  esta- 
blishment in  supremacy  of  the  Papal 
church.  His  meaning  was,  in  case 
he  had  been  left  quietly  to  build  up 
his  aspiring  purpose  so  high  as  seri- 
ously to  alarm  the  government,  then 
suddenly  to  halt,  to  propose  by  way 
of  compromise  some  step  in  advance 
for  his  own  church.  Suppose  that 
some  arrangement  which  should  have 
the  effect  of  placing  that  church  on  a 
footing  of  equality,  as  a  privileged 
(not  as  an  endowed)  church,  with  the 
present  establishment;  this  gained, 
he  might  have  safely  left  the  church 
herself  thenceforwards,  from  such  a 
position  of  advantage,  to  fight  her  way 
onwards,  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
her  rival. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  conspirators 
hoped  to  terrify  the  minister  into  se- 
cret negotiation  and  compromise.  But 
that  hope  failed.  The  minister  was 
firm.  He  watched  and  waited  his 
opportunity  ;  he  kept  his  eye  settled 
upon  them,  to  profit  by  the  first  open- 
ing which  their  folly  should  offer  to 
the  dreadful  artillery  of  law.  At  last, 
said  the  minister,  we  will  put  to  proof 
this  vaunt  of  yours.  We  dare  not 
bring  you  to  trial,  is  your  boast. 
Now,  we  will  see  that  settled ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  we  will  try  whether 
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we  cannot  put  you  down  for  ever. 
That  trial  was  made,  and  with  what 
perfection  of  success  the  reader  knows ; 
for  let  us  remind  him,  that  the  perfec- 
tion we  speak  of  lay  as  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  trial  as  in  its  result- 
in  the  sanctities  of  abstinence,  in  the 
holy  forbearance  to  use  any  one  of 
many  decent  advantages,  in  the  reve- 
rence for  the  sublime  equities  of  law. 
Oh,  mightiest  of  spectacles  which 
human  grandeur  can  unfold  to  the 
gaze  of  less  civilized  nations,  when 
the  ermine  of  the  judge  and  the  judg- 
ment-seat, belted  by  no  swords,  brist- 
ling with  no  bayonets — when  the 
shadowy  power  of  conscience,  citing, 
as  it  were,  into  the  immediate  presence 
of  God  twelve  upright  men,  accom- 
plishing for  great  kingdoms,  by  one 
day's  memorable  verdict,  that  solemn 
revolution  which  elsewhere  would 
have  caused  torrents  of  blood  to  flow, 
and  would  perhaps  have  unsealed  the 
tears  of  generations.  Since  the  trial 
of  the  seven  bishops  * — which  inaugu- 
rated for  England  the  certainty  that 
for  her  the  "  bloody  writing"  was  torn 
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which  would  have  con  signed  her  chil- 
dren to  the  mercies  of  despotism — 
there  has  been  no  such  crisis,  no  such 
agitation,  no  such  almighty  triumph. 
Here  was  the  second  chapter  of  the 
history;  and  lastly,  that  the  nine 
nights'  debate  attached  itself  as  the 
third,  is  evident  from  its  real  purpose, 
which  may  be  expressed  strictly  in 
this  problem  :  Given,  as  a  fact  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  O'Conn  ell's  Repeal  con- 
spiracy is  for  ever  shattered ;  let  it 
now  be  proposed,  as  a  thing  worthy  of 
the  combined  parties  in  opposition,  to 
find  out  some  vicarious  or  supplemen- 
tary matter  for  sedition.  A  new 
agitation  must  be  found,  gentlemen — 
a  new  grievance  must  be  had,  or  Ire- 
land is  tranquillized,  and  we  are  lost. 
Was  there  ever  a  case  illustrating  so 
strongly  the  maxim,  that  no  man  can 
be  effectually  ruined  except  by  himself? 
Here  is  Lord  John  Russell,  taxed  a 
thousand  times  with  having  not  merely 
used  Mr  O'Connell  as  an  ally,  but 
actually  as  having  lent  himself  to  Mr 
O'Connell  as  an  instrument.  Is  that 
true?  A  wise  man,  kind-hearted, 


*  The  trial  of  the  seven  bishops  for  declining  to  obey  the  king's  order  in  coun- 
cil against  what,  in  conscience,  they  believed  to  be  the  law  of  the  land,  is  the  more 
strictly  a  parallel  case,  because,  as  in  Ireland,  the  whole  Popish  part  of  the  popu- 
lation— in  effect,  therefore,  the  whole  physical  strength  of  the  land — seemed  to 
have  arrayed  itself  on  the  side  of  conspiracy;  so  in  England,  the  only  armed 
force,  and  that  clos%  to  London,  was  supposed  to  have  been  bought  over  by  the 
systematic  indulgence  of  the  king.  Himself  and  the  queen  (Mary  of  Modena)  had 
courted  them  through  the  summer.  But  all  was  fruitless  against  the  overwhelming 
sympathy  of  the  troops  with  an  universal  popular  feeling.  Bishop  Burnet  men- 
tions that  this  army  (about  10,000  men,  and  then  encamped  beyond  Hounslow) 
broke  into  tremendous  cheers  at  the  moment  when  the  news  of  the  acquittal 
reached  them.  Whilst  lauding  their  Creator  his  majesty  was  present.  But  a  far 
more  picturesque  account  of  the  case  is  given  by  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord 
Lonsdale's,  whose  memoirs  (still  in  MS.)  are  alluded  to  in  one  of  his  Ecclesiastic 
Sonnets  by  Mr  Wordsworth,  our  present  illustrious  laureate.  One  trait  is  of  a  nature 
so  fine,  and  so  inevitable  under  similar  circumstances  of  interest,  that,  but  for  the 
intervention  of  the  sea,  we  should  certainly  have  witnessed  its  repetition  on  the 
termination  of  the  Dublin  trials.  Lord  Lowther  (such  was  the  title  at  that  time) 
mentions  that,  as  the  bishops  came  down  the  Thames  in  their  boat  after  their 
acquittal,  a  perpetual  series  of  men,  linked  knee  to  knee,  knelt  down  along  the 
shore.  The  blessing  given,  up  rose  a  continuous  thunder  of  huzzas;  and  these, 
by  a  kind  of  natural  telegraph,  ran  along  the  streets  and  the  river,  through  Brent- 
ford, and  so  on  to  Hounslow.  According  to  the  illustration  of  Lord  L.,  this  voice 
of  a  nation  rolled  like  a,feu-de-joie,  or  running  fire,  the  whole  ten  miles  from  Lon- 
don to  Hounslow,  within  a  few  minutes ;  or,  like  a  train  of  gunpowder  laid  from 
London  to  the  camp,  this  irresistible  sentiment  finally  involved  in  its  torrent  even 
its  professional  and  hired  enemies.  Caesar  mentions  that  such  a  transmission, 
telegraphically  propagated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  of  a  Roman  victory,  reached 
himself,  at  a  distance  of  160  miles,  within  about  four  hours. 
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and  liberal  in  the  construction  of  mo- 
tives, will  have  found  himself  hitherto 
unwilling  to  siippose  a  thing  so  full  of 
disgrace  ;  he  will  have  fancied  argu- 
ments for  scepticism.  But  just  at 
this  moment  of  critical  suspense,  forth 
steps  Lord  John  himself,  and  by  his 
own  act  dissipates  all  doubts,  frankly 
subscribing  the  whole  charge  against 
himself ;  for  his  own  motion  reveals 
and  publishes  his  wrath  against  the 
ministers  for  having  extinguished  the 
only  man,  viz.  a  piratical  conspirator, 
by  whose  private  license  there  was 
any  safety  for  navigating  the  sea  of 
Irish  politics.  The  exact  relation  in 
which  Lord  John  had  hitherto  stood 
to  Mr  O'Connell,  was  that  of  a  land- 
owner paying  black-mail  to  the  cateran 
who  guaranteed  his  flocks  from  mo- 
lestation: how  naturally  must  the 
grazier  turn  with  fury  on  the  man 
who,  by  suppressing  his  guardian,  has 
made  it  hopeless  for  the  future  to 
gain  private  ease  by  trafficking  in 
public  wrongs !  The  real  grievance 
was,  the  lopping  Dagon  of  all  power 
to  stand  erect,  and  thus  laying  the 
Whig-radical  under  the  necessity  of 
"  walking  in  the  light  of  the  constitu- 
tion "  without  aid  from  Irish  crutches. 
The  real  onus  imposed  on  Lord  John's 
party  is,  where  to  look  for,  and  how 
to  suborn,  some  new  idol  and  some 
fresh  idolatry.  Still  to  dispense  with 
the  laws  in  Ireland  in  the  event  of 
their  own  return  to  power,  still  to 
banish  tranquillity  from  Ireland  in 
the  event  of  Sir  Robert's  power  con- 
tinuing, required  that  some  new  con- 
spiracy should  be  cited  to  the  public 
service,  possibly  (after  the  15th  of 
April)  some  new  conspirator.  The 
new  seditious  movement  could  not  be 
doubtful:  by  many  degrees  of  pre- 
ference, the  war  upon  the  Irish  church 
had  the  "  call."  This  is  to  be  the  war 
now  pursued,  and  with  advantages 
(as  we  have  already  said)  never 
possessed  by  the  Repeal  cause.  The 
chief  advantage  of  that  lay  in  the  utter 
darkness  to  the  Irish  peasantry  of  the 
word  u  Repeal."  What  it  meant  no 
wizard  could  guess ;  and  merely  as  a 
subject  to  allure  by  uncertain  hopes, 
on  the  oM  maxim  of  "  omne  ignotum 
pro  maguifico,"  the  choice  of  that 
word  had  considerable  merit.  But 
the  cause  of  Popery  has  another  kind 
of  merit,  and  (again  we  remind  the 
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reader)  reposes  upon  another  kind  of 
support.  In  that  cause  the  Irish  pea- 
santry will  be  unaffectedly  and  spon- 
taneously zealous ;  in  that  cause 
there  will  be  a  confluence  from  many 
quarters  of  English  aid.  Far  other 
phenomena  will  now  come  forward. 
Meetings,  even  of  the  kind  convened 
by  Mr  O'Connell,  are  not,  we  must 
remember,  found  to  be  unlawful  by 
the  issue  of  the  late  trials.  Had  cer- 
tain melodramatic  features  been  as 
cautiously  banished  from  Mr  O'Con- 
nell's  parades  as  latterly  they  were 
affectedly  sought,  it  is  certain  that, 
to  this  hour,  he  and  his  pretended 
myriads  would  have  been  untouched 
by  the  petrific  mace  of  the  policeman. 
Lay  aside  this  theatrical  costuming  of 
cavalry,  of  military  step,  &c.,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  these  meetings 
were  lawful.  Most  certainly  a  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  is 
not,  and  (unless  by  its  own  folly) 
never  can  be,  found  unlawful. 

But  may  not  this  new  conspiracy, 
which  is  now  mustering  and  organiz- 
ing itself,  be  put  down  summarily  by 
force  ?  We  may  judge  of  that  by  what 
has  happened  to  the  old  conspiracy. 
Put  down  by  martial  violence,  or  by 
the  police,  Repeal  would  have  retired 
for  the  moment  only  to  come  forward 
and  reconstruct  itself  in  successive 
shapes  of  mischief  not  provided  for  by 
law,  or  not  shaped  to  meet  the  grasp 
of  an  executive  so  limited  as,  in  these 
days,  any  English  executive  must 
find  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  once 
brought  under  the  cognizance  of  law, 
it  has  been  crushed  in  its  fraudulent 
form,  and  compelled  to  transmigrate 
at  once  into  that  sincere,  substantial, 
and  final  form,  towards  which  it  was 
always  tending.  Whatever  of  extra 
peril  is  connected  with  a  movement 
so  much  more  intelligible  than  Repeal, 
and  so  much  more  in  alliance  with 
the  natural  prepossessions  of  the  Irish 
mind — better  it  is,  after  all,  that  this 
peril  should  be  forced  to  show  itself 
in  open  daylight,  than  that  it  should 
be  lurking  in  ambush  or  mining  un- 
derground ;  ready  for  a  burst  when 
other  mischief  might  be  abroad,  or 
evading  the  clue  of  our  public  guard- 
ians. Besides  that,  Repeal  also  had  its 
own  peculiar  terrors,  notwithstanding 
that  it  did  not  grow  up  originally 
upon  any  stock  of  popular  wishes,  but 
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had  been  an  artificial  _ 
gated  by  an  artificial  inoculation. 
That  flame  also  could  burn  fiercely 
when  fanned  by  incendiaries,  although 
it  did  not  supply  its  own  combustibles. 
And,  think  as  we  may  of  the  two 
evils,  valued  as  mischief  against  mis- 
chief, Repeal  against  Anti-protestant- 
ism, certain  it  is,  that  one  most 
important  advantage  has  accrued  to 
Government  from  the  change.  Fight- 
ing against  Repeal,  they  had  to  rely 
upon  one  sole  resource  of  doubtful 
issue ;  for,  after  all,  the  law  stood  on 
the  interpretation  of  a  jury,  and  there- 
fore too  much  on  the  soundness  of 
individual  minds ;  whereas,  in  meet- 
ing the  assaults  of  Anti-protestantism, 
backed  as  it  is  by  six  millions  of  com- 
batants, ministers  will  find  themselves 
reposing  on  the  whole  strength  of  two 
nations,  and  of  that  section,  even 
amongst  the  Irish,  which  is  socially 
the  strongest.  An  old  enemy  is  thus 
replaced  by  a  new  one  many  hun- 
dred-fold more  naturally  malignant ; 
true,  but  immediately  the  new  one 
will  call  forth  a  natural  antagonism 
many  thousand-fold  more  deter- 
mined. 

Such  is  the  result;  and,  though 
alarming  in  itself,  for  ministers  it 
remains  an  advantage  and  a  trophy. 
How  was  this  result  accomplished? 
By  a  Fabian  policy  of  watching,  wait- 
ing, warding,  and  assaulting  at  the 
right  moment.  Three  times  within 
the  last  twelve  months  have  the  Go- 
vernment been  thrown  upon  their 
energies  of  attack  and  defence ;  three 
times  have  they  been  summoned  to 
the  most  trying  exercise  of  skill — 
vigilantly  to  parry,  and  seasonably  to 
strike  :  first,  when  their  duty  was  to 
watch  and  to  arrest  agitation ;  second- 
ly, when  their  duty  was,  by  process 
of  law,  to  crush  agitation ;  thirdly, 
when  their  duty  was  to  explain  and 
justify  before  Parliament  whatsoever 
they  had  done  through  the  two  for- 
mer stages.  Now,  then,  let  us  rapidly 
pursue  the  steps  of  our  ministers 
through  each  severally  of  these  three 
stages;  and  by  a  seasonable  resume 
or  recapitulation,  however  brief,  let 
us  claim  the  public  praise  for  what 
merits  praise,  and  apply  our  vindica- 
tion to  what  has  been  most  misre- 
presented. 

The  first  charge  preferred  against 
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rowth  propa-     the  Government  was,  that  it  did  not 


instantly  attack  the  Repealers  on  their 
earliest  appearance.  We  must  all 
recollect  this  charge,  and  the  bitterness 
with  which  it  was  urged  during  the 
whole  of  last  summer ;  for,  in  fact, 
the  difference  of  opinion  upon  this 
'question  led  to  a  schism  even  amongst 
the  Conservative  party  and  press. 
The  majority,  headed  by  the  leading 
morning  paper,  have  treated  it  to  this 
day  as  a  ground  of  suspicion  against 
Government,  or  at  least  as  an  im- 
peachment of  their  courage,  that  they 
should  have  lingered  or  hesitated  upon 
the  proper  policy.  Our  Journal  was 
amongst  the  few  which,  after  consider- 
able reflection  and  perhaps  doubt,  de- 
fended the  course  adopted  ;  and  spe- 
cifically upon  the  following  suggestion, 
inter  alia,  viz.  that  Peel  and  the  Wel- 
lesley  were  assuredly  at  that  moment 
watching  Mr  O'Cormell,  not  at  all, 
therefore,  hesitating  as  to  the  general 
character  of  the  policy  to  be  observed, 
but  only  waiting  for  the  best  mode 
(best  in  effect,  best  in  popularity)  of 
enforcing  that  policy.  And  we  may 
remind  our  readers,  that  on  that  occa- 
sion we  applied  to  the  situation  of  the 
two  parties,  as  they  stood  watching 
and  watched,  the  passage  from  Words- 
worth— 

"  The  vacillating  bondsman  of  the  Pope 
Shrinks  from  the  verdict  of  that  stead- 
fast eye." 

There  was  no  great  merit  in  being 
right ;  but  it  is  proper  to  remind  our 
readers  that  we  were  right.  And  there 
is  considerable  merit,  more  merit  than 
appears,  in  not  having  been  wrong ; 
for  in  that  we  should  have  followed 
not  only  a  vast  leading  majority 
amongst  public,  authorities,  but  we 
should  have  followed  an  instinct  of 
impassioned  justice,  which  cannot  en- 
dure to  witness  the  triumph,  though 
known  to  be  but  fugitive,  of  insolence 
and  hyperbolical  audacity.  Not  as 
partisans,  which  was  proved  by  the 
caution  of  our  manner,  but  after  some 
deliberation,  we  expressed  our  convic- 
tion that  Government  was  not  slum- 
bering, but  surveying  its  ground,  taking 
up  its  position,  and  trying  the  range 
of  its  artillery,  in  order  to  strike  sure- 
ly, to  strike  once,  but  so  that  no 
second  blow  should  be  needed.  All 
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this  has  been  done ;  so  far  our  pre- 
dictions have  been  realized ;  and  to 
that  extent  the  Government  has  vindi- 
cated itself.  But  still  it  may  be  asked, 
to  what  extent  ?  Doubtless  the  thing 
has  been  done,  and  done  completely. 
Yet  that  will  not  necessarily  excuse 
the  Government.  To  be  well  done  is, 
in  many  cases,  all  that  we  require ; 
but  in  questions  of  civil  policy  often 
there  is  even  more  importance  that  it 
should  be  soon  done,  done  maturely, 
(that  is,  seasonably  done  with  a  view 
to  certain  evils  growing  up  concur- 
rently with  the  evil,)  done  even  pre- 
maturely with  respect 'to  immediate 
bad  consequences  open  to  instant  ar- 
rest. At  this  moment  amongst  the 
parliamentary  opponents  of  ministers, 
though  some  are  taxing  them  with 
unconstitutional  harshness,  (or  at  least 
with  that  summum  jus  which  the  Ro- 
man  proverb  denounces  as  summa  in- 
juria,}  in  having  ever  interfered  at  all 
with  Mr  O'Connell,  others  of  the  same 
faction  are  roundly  imputing  to  them 
a  system  of  decoy,  a  "laying  of  traps," 
(that  was  the  word,)  in  waiting  so 
patiently  for  the  ripening  of  the  Re- 
peal  frenzy.  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, a  criminal  may  have  a  right  to 
complain  that  her  Majesty,  when  ex- 
tending mercy  to  a  first  crime,  or  a 
crime  palliated  by  its  circumstances, 
and  that  a  merciful  prosecutor  who 
intercedes  effectually  on  his  behalf 
with  the  court,  have  both  been  laying 
a  trap  for  his  future  conduct ;  since, 
assuredly,  there  is  one  motive  the  less 
to  a  base  nature  for  abstaining  from 
evil  in  the  mitigated  consequences 
which  the  evil  drew  after  it.  On  the 
same  principle  the  Repealers,  having 
found  Sir  R.  Peel  so  anxious,  in  the 
first  stages  of  their  career,  to  spare 
them  altogether,  were  seduced  into 
thinking  that  surely  he  never  would 
strike  so  hard  when  at  length  he  had 
made  ready  to  strike.  Still,  with  sub- 
mission, we  think  that  to  found  false 
expectations  upon  a  spirit  of  lenity, 
and  upon  that  mistake  to  found  an 
abuse  of  goodness  that  was  really  sin- 
cere, was  not  the  fault  of  Sir  R.  Peel, 
but  of  the  Repealers.  Any  man's 
goodness  becomes  a  trap  to  him  who 
is  capable  of  making  it  such ;  since 
the  most  noble  forbearance,  misin- 
terpreted as  fear,  will  probably 
enough  operate  as  a  snare  for  such  a 


person,  by  tempting  him  into  ex- 
cesses calculated  to  rouse  that  courage 
with  which  all  genuine  forbearance  is 
associated.  If  the  early  moderation 
of  Government  did  really  entrap  any 
man,  that  man  has  himself,  and  his 
own  meanness  of  heart,  to  thank  for 
his  delusion.  But  were  it  otherwise, 
and  the  Government  became  properly 
responsible  for  any  possible  misin- 
terpretation of  their  own  lenity — • 
even  in  that  case,  it  will  remain  to  be 
enquired  whether  Government  could 
have  acted  otherwise  than  it  did. 
For  else,  though  Government  could 
owe  little  enough  to  the  conspirator ; 
yet  with  respect  to  the  ill-educated 
and  misled  labouring  man,  whose 
honest  sensibilities  were  so  grievously 
played  upon  by  traitors,  we  do  our- 
selves conceive  that  Government  had 
a  clamorous  duty.  If  such  men  by 
thousands  believed  that  the  cause  of 
Repeal  was  patriotic,  that  we  consider 
a  delusion  not  of  a  kind  or  a  class  to 
challenge  exposure  from  Government ; 
they  have  neither  such  functions  as- 
signed to  them,  nor  could  they  assume 
any  office  of  teaching  without  sus- 
picion. But  when  the  credulity  of  the 
poor  was  shown  also  in  anticipating 
impunity  for  the  leader  of  Repeal, 
and  upon  the  ground  that  ministers 
feared  him,  when  for  this  belief  there 
was  really  much  plausible  sanction  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  Whig  ministers 
— too  plainly  it  became  a  marked 
duty  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  warn  them 
how  matters  stood ;  to  let  them  know 
that  sedition  tended  to  dangerous 
results,  and  that  his  Government  was 
bound  by  no  secret  understanding 
with  sedition  for  averting  its  natural 
penalties.  So  much,  we  all  agree,  was 
due  from  the  present  Government  to 
the  poorer  classes ;  and  exactly  be- 
cause former  governments  had  prac- 
tically taken  another  view  of  sedition. 
If,  therefore,  Sir  R.  Peel  had  left  un- 
paid this  great  debt,  he  failed  griev- 
ously in  the  duties  of  his  high  office ; 
but  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  did  not. 
We  have  an  obscure  remembrance  that 
the  Queen's  speech  uttered  a  voice  on 
this  point — a  solemn,  a  monitory,  a 
parental  voice.  We  seem  to  recol- 
lect also,  that  in  his  own  parliamentary 
place  he  warned  the  deluded  followers 
of  Repeal — that  they  were  engaged  in 
a  chase  which  must  be  fruitless,  and 
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might  easily  become  criminal.  What 
was  open  to  him,  therefore,  Sir  Robert 
did.  He  applied  motives,  such  as 
there  were  within  his  power,  to  lure 
men  away  from  this  seditious  service. 
The  "  traps  "  he  laid  were  all  in  that 
direction.  If  more  is  required  of  him 
by  people  arguing  the  case  at  present, 
it  remains  to  ask  whether  more  was 
at  that  time  in  his  power. 

The .  present  administration  came 
into  power  in  September  1841.  Why 
the  Repealers  did  not  go  to  work  in- 
stantly, is  more  than  we  can  explain  ; 
but  so  it  was.  In  March  of  1843, 
and  not  sooner,  Mr  O'Connell  opened 
a  new  shop  of  mercenary  agitation-, 
and  probably  for  the  last  time  that  he 
will  ever  do  so.  The  surveillance  of 
Government,  it  now  appears,  com- 
menced almost  simultaneously  $  why 
not  the  reaction  of  Government? 
Upon  that  it  is  worth  spending,  a  few 
words.  It  is  now  made  known  to 
the  public,  that  from  the: very  first 
Sir  R.  Peel  had  taken  such  measures 
of  precaution  as  were  really  open  to 
him.  In  communicating  officially 
with  any  district  whatsoever,  in  any 
one  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the  proper 
channel  through  which  the  directions 
travel  is  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
particular  county  in  whfch  the  district 
lies.  He  is  the  direct  representative 
of  the  sovereign — -he, stands  at  the 
head  of  the  county  magistrates,  and 
is  officially  the  organ  between  the 
executive  and  his  own'  rural  province. 
To  this  officer  in  every  county,  Sir  R. 
Peel  addressed  a  letter  of  instructions ; 
and  the  principle  on  which  these  in- 
structions turned  was — that  for  the 
present  he  was  to  exercise  a  jealous 
neutrality ;  not  interfering  without 
further  directions  in  ordinary  cases, 
that  is,  where  simply  Repeal  was  ad- 
vocated, or  individuals  were  abused ; 
but  that,  on  the  first  suggestion  of 
local  outrages,  the  first  incitement  to 
mischief,  arrests  and  other  precau- 
tionary measures  were  to  take  place. 
Not  much  more  than  twenty  years 
are  gone  by,  since  magistrates  moved 
on  principles  so  wholly  different,  that 
now,  and  to  the  youthful  of  this  gene- 
ration, they  would  seem  monstrous. 
In  those  days,  let  any  man  be  found 
to  swear  that  he  apprehended  danger 
to  his  property,  or  violence  to  his 
person,  from  the  assembling  of  a  mob 


in  a  place  assigned,  and  the  magis- 
trate would  have  held  it  his  duty 
to  disperse  or  prevent  that  meet- 
ing. But  now  on  a  change  tout 
cela ;  and  as  easily  might  a  magistrate 
of  this  day  commit  Fanny  Elssler  as 
a  vagabond.  Yet  even  in  these  days 
we  have  heard  it  mooted — 

1.  On  the  mere  ground  of  numerical 
amount,  and  as  for  that  reason  alone 
an  uncontrollable  -mass,  might  not 
such  a  meeting  have  been  liable  to 
dispersion  ?  Answer — this  allegation 
of  monstrous  numbers  was  uniformly 
a  falsehood;  and  a  falsehood  gross 
and  childish.  Was  it  for  the  dignity 
of  Government  to  assume,  as  grounds 
of  action,  fables  so  absurd  as  these  ? 
Not  to  have  assumed  them,  will  never 
be  made  an  argument  of  blame  against 
the  Executive  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was 
not  possible  to  do  so,  since  Govern- 
ment had  employed  qualified  persons 
to  estimate  the  numbers,  and  in  some 
instances  to  measure  the  ground. 
The  only  real  charge  against  Govern- 
ment, in  connexion  with  these  fables, 
ds  (and  we  grieve  to  say  it)  that  of 
•having  echoed  them,  in;  an  ambiguous 
•way,  at  one  point  of  the  trials ;  not 
'exactly  assuming  them  "for  true,  and 
resting  any  other  trutji  upon  their 
credit,  but  repeating  them  as  parts 
.inter  alia  of  current  popular  hearsay. 
'Now  this,  though  probably  the  act  of 
some  subordinate  officer,  does  a  double 
indignity  to  Government ;  it  is  dis- 
creditable to  the  understanding,  if 
such  palpable  nursery  tales  are  adopt- 
ed for  any  purpose ;  and  openly  to 
adulterate  with  falsehood,  even  in 
those  cases  where  the  falsehood  is  not 
associated  with  folly,  still  more  deep- 
ly wounds  the  character  of  an  honour- 
able government.  But,  besides,  had 
the  numerical  estimates  stood  upon 
any  footing  of  truth,  mere  numbers 
could  not  have  been  pleaded  as  an 
argument  for  reasonable  alarm.  The 
false  estimate  was  not  pleaded  by  the 
Repealers  until  after  the  meetings, 
and  as  an  inference  from  facts.  But 
the  use  of  the  argument  was  before 
the  meeting,  and  to  prevent  the  meet- 
ing. And  if  the  experience  of  past 
meetings  were  urged  as  an  argument 
for  presuming  that  the  coming  one 
would  be  not  less  numerous,  concur- 
rently would  be  urged  this  same  ex- 
perience, as  a  demonstration  that  no 
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danger  was  to  be  apprehended.  Dan- 
gerous the  meetings  certainly  were 
in  another  sense ;  but,  in  the  police 
sense,  so  little  dangerous,  that  each 
successive  meeting  squared,  cubed, 
&c.,  in  geometrical  progression  the 
guarantee  in  point  of  safety  for  all 
meetings  that  were  to  follow. 

2.  On  the  ground  of  sedition,  and 
disaffection  to  the  Government,  might 
not  these  assemblages  have  been  law- 
fully dispersed  or  prevented  ?  Unfor- 
tunately, not  under  our  modern  at- 
mosphere of  political  liberality.  In 
time  of  war,  when  it  may  again  be- 
come necessary,  for  the  very  salva- 
tion of  the  land,  to  suspend  the  habeas 
corpus  act,  sedition  would  revive  into 
a  new  meaning.  But,  at  all  times, 
sedition  is  of  too  unlimited  a  nature 
to  form  the  basis  of  an  affidavit  sworn 
before  a  police  magistrate  ;  and  it  is 
,an  idea  which  very  much  sympathizes 
with  the  general  principles  of  political 
rights.  When  these  are  unusually 
licentious,  sedition  is  interpreted 
liberally  and  laxly.  Where  danger 
tightens  the  restraints  upon  popular 
liberty,  the  idea  of  sedition  is  more 
narrowly  defined.  Sedition,  besides, 
very  much  depends  upon  overt  acts 
as  expounding  it.  And  to  take  any 
controversial  ground  for  the  basis  of 
restraint  upon  personal  liberty,  would 
probably  end  in  disappointment.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  make  one 
remark.  Some  months  ago,  in  con- 
sidering what  offence  was  com- 
mitted by  the  public  avowal  of  the 
Repeal  doctrine,  we  contended, 
that  it  amounted  constructively  to 
treason  ;  and  on  the  following  argu- 
ment— Why  had  any  body  supposed 
it  lawful  to  entertain  or  to  propagate 
such  a  doctrine  ?  Simply,  on  the  re- 
flexion that,  up  to  the  summer  of  1800, 
there  was  no  union  with  Ireland : 
since  August  of  that  1800,  this  great 
change  had  been  made.  And  by 
what?  By  an  act  of  Parliament. 
But  could  there  be  any  harm  in  seek- 
ing the  repeal  of  a  parliamentary  act  ? 
Is  not  that  done  in  every  session  of 
the  two  Houses?  And  as  to  the 
more  or  less  importance  of  an  act, 
that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  we 
contended,  that  the  sanctity  of  an  act 
is  to  be  deduced  from  the  sanctity  of 
the  subjects  for  which  it  legislates. 
And,  in  proof  of  this,  we  alleged  the 
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Act  of  Settlement.  Were  it  so,  that 
simply  the  term  Act  of  Parliament 
implied  a  license  universally  for  un- 
doing and  canceling  it,  then  how 
came  the  Act  of  Settlement  to  enjoy 
BO  peculiar  a  consecration  ?  We  take 
upon  us  to  say — that,  in  any  year 
since  the  Revolution  of  1688-9,  to  have 
called  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  petition  against  this  act, 
would  have  been  treason.  Might  not 
Parliament  itself  entertain  a  motion 
for  repealing  it,  or  for  modifying  it  ? 
Certainly^  for  we  have  no  laws  re- 
sembling those  Athenian  laws,  which 
made  it  capitally  punishable  to  pro- 
pose their  repeal.  And  secondly, — no 
body  external  to  the  two  Houses, 
however  venerable,  can  have  power 
to  take  cognizance  of  words  uttered 
in  either  of  those  Houses.  Eveiy 
Parliament,  of  necessity,  must  be  in- 
vested with  a  discretionary  power  over 
every  arrangement  made  by  their  pre- 
decessors. Each  several  Parliament 
must  have  the  same  power  to  undo, 
which  former  Parliaments  had  to  do. 
The  two  Houses  have  the  keys  of  St 
Peter — to  unloose  in  the  nineteenth 
century  whatever  the  earliest  Parlia- 
ment in  the  twelfth  century  could 
bind.  But  this  privilege  is  proper 
and  exclusive  to  the  two  Houses  act- 
ing in  conjunction.  Outside  their 
walls,  no  man  has  power  to  do  more 
than  to  propose  as  a  petitioner  some 
lawful  change.  But  how  could  that 
be  a  lawful  change  which  must  begin 
by  proposing  to  shift  the  allegiance 
into  some  other  channel  than  that  in 
which  it  now  flows  ?  The  line  of  suc- 
cession, as  limited  in  the  act,  is  com- 
posed of  persons  all  interested.  As 
against  them,  merely  contingent  and 
reversionary  heirs,  no  treason  could 
exist.  But  we  have  supposed  the  at- 
tempt to  be  against  the  individual 
family  then  occupying  the  throne. 
And  it  is  clear  that  no  pretence, 
drawn  from  the  repealable  nature  of 
an  English  law,  can  avail  to  make  it 
less,  or  other  than  treason,  for  a  per- 
son outside  of  Parliament  to  propose 
the  repeal  of  this  act  as  to  any  point 
affecting  the  existing  royal  family,  or 
at  least,  so  many  of  that  family  as  are 
privileged  persons  known  to  the  con- 
stitution. Now,  then,  this  remark 
instantly  points  to  two  classes  of  acts ; 
one  upon  which  to  all  men.  is.  opeu 
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the  right  of  calling  for  Repeal ;  an-  September  1843.  A 
other  upon  which  no  such  right  is 
open.  But  if  this  be  so,  then  to  urge 
the  legality  of  calling  for  a  Repeal  of 
the  Union,  on  the  ground  that  this 
union  rests  only  upon  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, is  absurd;  because  that  leaves 
it  still  doubtful  whether  this  act  falls 
under  the  one  class  or  the  other. 

Why  do  we  mention  this  ?  Because 
we  think  it  exceedingly  important 
that  the  attention  of  parliament 
should  be  called  to  the  subject,  and  to 
the  necessity  of  holding  certain  points 
in  our  constitution  as  absolutely  sa- 
cred. If  a  man  or  party  should  go 
about  proclaiming  the  unlawfulness, 
in  a  religious  sense,  of  property,  and 
agitating  for  that  doctrine  amongst 
the  lower  classes  by  appropriate  ar- 
guments— it  would  soon  be  found 
necessary  to  check  them,  and  the 
sanctity  of  property  would  soon  be 
felt  to  merit  civil  support.  Possibly 
it  will  be  replied — "  Supposing  the 
revolutionary  doctrines  followed  by 
overt  acts,  then  the  true  redress  is  by 
attacking  these  acts."  Yet  every 
body  feels  that,  if  the  doctrine  and 
the  acts  continued  to  propagate  them- 
selves, very  soon  both  would  be 
punished.  In  the  case  where  mis- 
sionaries incited  negro  slaves  to  out- 
rages on  property,  or  were  said  to  do 
so,  nobody  proposed  to  punish  only 
the  overt  outrages.  So,  again,  in  the 
event  of  those  doctrines  being  revived 
which  denounced  all  differences  of 
rank,  and  the  official  distinctions  of 
civil  government,  it  would  be  too  late 
to  punish  the  results  after  the  bonds 
of  society  were  generally  relaxed. 
Ministers  are  placed  in  a  very  false 
position,  continually  taxing  a  man 
with  proposing  the  repeal  of  a  law  .as 
if  that  were  an  admitted  crime,  and 
yet  also  pronouncing  the  proposed 
repeal  of  any  law  to  be  a  privilege  of 
every  citizen.  .  They  will  soon  find 
it  necessary  to  make  their  election 
for  one  or  other  of  these  incompatible 
views. 

Meantime,  in  direct  opposition  to 
this  uncertainty  of  the  ministers,  the 
Irish  Attorney- General  has  drawn  the 
same  argument  from  the  Act  of 
Settlement  which  we  have  drawn. 
In  February  1844,  the  Irish  Attor- 
ney-General pronounced  his  views ; 
BlachwQod's  Magazine  in  August  or 
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fact  which  we 

mention — not  as  imputing  to  that 
learned  gentleman  any  obligation  to 
ourselves;  for,  on  the  contrary,  it 
strengthens  the  opinion  to  have  been 
independently  adopted  by  different 
minds,  but  in  order  to  acquit  our- 
selves from  the  natural  suspicion  of 
having,  in  a  legal  question,  derived  our 
own  views  from  a  high  legal  autho- 
rity. 

3.  Might  not  the  Repeal  Association 
have  been  arrested  and  prosecuted  at 
first,  viz.  in  March  1843,  as  six 
months  afterwards  they  were,  on  a 
charge  of  conspiracy?  That  was  a 
happy  thought,  by  whomsoever  sug- 
gested ;  and  strange  that  an  idea,  so 
often  applied  to  minor  offences  as  well 
as  to  political  offences,  should  not  at 
once  have  been  seen  to  press  with 
crushing  effect  upon  these  disturb- 
ers of  the  public  peace.  Since  the 
great  change  in  the  combination  laws, 
this  doctrine  of  conspiracy  is  the  only 
means  by  which  masters  retain  any 
power  at  all.  Wheresoever  there  are 
reciprocal  rights,  for  one  of  the  two 
antagonist  interests  to  combine  in  de- 
fence of  their  own,  presupposes  in 
very  many  cases  an  unfair  disturbance 
of  the  legal  equilibrium.  Society,  as 
being  an  inert  body  in  relation  to  any 
separate  interests  of  its  own,  and 
chiefly  from  the  obscurity  of  these  in- 
terests, cannot  be  supposed  to  com- 
bine; and  therefore  cannot  combine 
even  to  prevent  combinations.  Go- 
vernment is  the  perpetual  guardian 
and  organ  of  society  in  relation  to 
its  interests.  Government,  therefore, 
prosecutes.  This,  however,  left  the 
original  question  as  to  the  Repeal  of  the 
Irish  Union  act,  whether  a  lawful  at- 
tempt or  not  lawful,  untouched.  And 
necessary  it  was  to  do  so.  Had  the 
prosecutor  even  been  satisfied  on  that 
point,  no  jury  would  have  regarded  it 
as  other  than  a  delicate  question  in 
the  casuistry  of  political  metaphysics. 
But  the  offence  of  combining,  by 
means  of  tumultuous  meetings,  and 
by  means  of  connecting  with  this  ob- 
scure question  rancorous  nationalities 
or  personalities,  so  as  to  make  that 
a  matter  of  agitating  interest  to  poor 
men,  which  else  they  would  have 
regarded  as  a  pure  scholastic  ab- 
straction—  this  was  a  crime  well 
understood  by  the  jury ;  and  thence 
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flowed  the  verdict.  But  could  not  the 
same  verdict  have  been  obtained  in 
the  month  of  March  ?  Certainly  not. 
For  the  act  of  conspiracy  must  prove 
itself  by  collusion  between  speeches 
and  speeches,  between  speeches  and 
newspapers,  between  reporters  and 
newspapers,  being  newspaper  and 
newspaper.  But  in  the  infancy  of 
such  a  concern,  these  links  of  concert 
and  mutual  reverberation  are  few, 
hard  to  collect,  and  unless  carelessly 
diffused,  (as  in  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Repeal  Association  they  were,)  diffi- 
cult to  prove. 

.  In  short,  no  indictment  could  have 
availed  that  was  not  founded  on  the 
offence  of  conspiracy  ;  and  that 
would  not  have  been  available  with 
certainty  much  before  the  autumn, 
when  in  fact  the  conspirators  were 
held  to  bail.  To  have  failed  would 
have  been  ruinous.  We  have  seen 
how  hardly  the  furious  Opposition 
have  submitted  to  the  Government 
measure,  under  its  present  principle  of 
simple  confidence  in  the  law  as  it  is  : 
had  new  laws,  or  suspension  of  old 
ones,  been  found  requisite — the  des- 
perate resistance  of  the  Liberals  would 
have  reacted  contagiously  on  the  ex- 
citement in  Ireland,  s.o  as  to  cause 
more  mischief  in  a  secondary  way, 
than  any  measure  of  restraint  upon 
the  Repealers  could  have  healed  di- 
rectly. 

It  is  certain,  meantime,  that  Sir  11. 
Peel  did  not  wish  to  provoke  a  strug- 
gle with  the  Repealers.  Feeling,  pro- 
bably, considerable  doubts  upon  the 
issue  of  any  trial,  moving  upon  what- 
soever principle — because  in  any  case 
the  composition  of  the  jury  must  de- 
pend a  good  deal  upon  chance,  and 
one  recusant  juror,  or  one  juror  falling 
ill  at  a  critical  moment,  might  have  re- 
duced the  whole  process  to  a  nihility — 
Sir  Robert,  like  any  moderate  man, 
hoped  that  his  warnings  might  meet 
with  attention.  They  did  not.  So 
far  from  that,  the  Repealers  kindled 
into  more  frenzy  through  their  own 
violence,  irritated  no  doubt  by  public 
sympathy  with  their  worst  counsels 
in  America  and  elsewhere.  At  length 
the  case  indicated  in, the  minister's 
instructions  to  the  lords-lieutenant  of 
counties,  the  casus  feeder  is,  actually 
occurred.  One  meeting  was  fixed  os- 
tentatiously on  the  anniversary  of  the 
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rebellion  in  1798  ;  and  against  the 
intended  meeting  at  Clontarf,  large 
displays  of  cavalry  and  of  military 
discipline  were  publicly  advertised. 
These  things  were  decisive  :  the  vice- 
roy returned  suddenly  to  Ireland :  the 
Privy  Council  of  Ireland  assembled :  a 
proclamation  issued  from  government : 
the  conspirators  were  arrested :  and 
in  the  regular  course  the  trials  came 
on. 

Such  is  our  account  of  the  first 
stage  in  this  great  political  transac- 
tion ;  and  this  first  stage  it  is  which 
most  concerns  the  reputation  of  Go- 
vernment. For  though  the  merit  of 
the  trials,  or  second  stage,  must  also 
belong  to  Government,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  resolution  to  adopt  this 
course,  and  the  general  principle  of 
their  movement ;  yet  in  the  particular 
conduct  of  their  parts,  these  trials  na- 
turally devolved  upon  the  law-officers. 
In  the  admirable  balance  of  firmness 
and  forbearance  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  imagine  the  minister  exceeded. 
And  here,  where  chiefly  he  stood 
between  a  double  fire  of  attacks, 
irreconcilable  in  themselves,  and 
proceeding  not  less  from  friends  than 
foes,  it  is  now  found  by  official  expo- 
sures that  Sir  Robert's  conduct  is  not 
open  to  a  trivial  demur.  He  made 
his  preparations  for  vindicating  the 
laws  in  such  a  spirit  of  energy,  as 
though  he  had  resolved  upon  allowing 
no  escape  for  the  enemy  ;  he  opened 
a  locus  penitentice,  noiseless  and  indul- 
gent to  the  feelings  of  the  offenders, 
with  so  constant  an  overture  of  pla- 
cability as  if  he  had  resolved  upon 
letting  them  all  escape.  The  kind- 
ness of  the  manner  was  as  perfect  as 
the  brilliancy  of  the  success. 

Next,  as  regards  the  trials,  there  is 
so  very  much  diffused  through  the 
speeches  or  the  incidents  of  what  is 
noticeable  on  one  ground  or  other — 
that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
those  points  which  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  one  great  factious  (let 
us  add  fraudulent)  attempt  within 
the  House  of  Commons  to  disparage 
the  justice  of  the  trial.  In  all  history, 
we  remember  nothing  that  ever  is- 
sued from  a  baffled  and  mortified 
party  more  audacious  than  this.  As, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  all  history  we 
remember  nothing  more  anxiously  or 
sublimely  conscientious  than  the  whole 
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conduct  of  the  trial.    More  conspicu-     the  list  of  persons  eligible  as  jurors 
ously  are  these  qualities  displayed,  as 


it  was  inevitable"  they  should,  in  the 
verdict.  Never  yet  has  there  been 
a  document  of  this  nature  more  ela- 
borate and  fervent  in  the  energy  of  its 
distinctions,  than  this  most  memorable 
verdict  ;  and  the  immortal  twelve 
will  send  down  their  names  to  pos- 
terity as  the  roll-call  of  those  upright 
citizens,  who, -in  defiance  of  menaces, 
purchased  peace  to  their  afflicted 
country  at  the  price  of  peril  to  them- 
selves. With  partisans,  of  course,  all 
this  goes  for  nothing ;  and  no  cry  was 
more  steadily  raised  in  the  House  of 
Commons  than  the  revolting  false- 
hood— that  the  conspirators  had  not 
obtained  a  fair  trial.  Upon  the  three 
pretences  by  which  this  monstrous  al- 
legation endeavoured  to  sustain  itself, 
we  will  say  a  word.  Two  quarrels 
have  been  raised  with  incidents  oc- 
curring at  separate  stages  in  the  strik- 
ing of  the  jury.  What  happened 
first  of  all  was  supposed  to  be  a  mere 
casual  effect  of  hurry.  Good  reason 
there  has  since  appeared,  to  suspect 
in  this  affair  no  such  excusable  acci- 
dent, but  a  very  fraudulent  result  of 
a  plan  for  vitiating  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings. Such  things  are  likely 
enough  to  be  attempted  by  obscure 
partisans.  But  at  all  events  any 
trick  that  may  have  been  practised, 
is  traced  decisively  to  the  party  of 
the  defendants.  But  the  whole  effect 
of  the  trick,  if  such  it  were,  was  to 
diminish  the  original  fund  from  which 
the  names  of  the  second  list  were  to 
be  drawn,  by  about  one  twenty-ninth 
part.  But  this  inconsiderable  loss 
was  as  likely  to  serve  the  defendants 
as  not ;  for  the  object,  as  we  have  said, 
was — simply  by  vitiating  the  proceed- 
ing to  protract  the  trial,  and  thus  to 
benefit  by  a  larger  range  of  favour- 
able accidents.  But  why  not  cure 
this  irregularity,  however  caused,  by 
the  means  open  to  the  court  ?  Simply 
for  these  reasons,  explained  by  the 
Attorney- General : — 1st,  that  such  a 
proceeding  would  operate  injuriously 
upon  many  other  trials ;  and  2d,  as 
to  this  particular  trial,  that  it  would 
delay  it  until  the  year  1845.  The 
next  incident  is  still  more  illustrative 
of  the  determination,  taken  beforehand, 
to  quarrel  with  the  arrangements,  on 
whatever  principle  conducted.  When 


has  been  reduced  by  the  unobjection- 
able process  of  balloting  to  forty- 
eight,  from  that  amount  they  are 
further  reduced  by  ultimate  challen- 
ges ;  and  the  necessity  resting  upon 
each  party  to  make  these  challenges 
is  not  discretional,  but  peremptory. 
It  happened  that  the  officer  who  chal- 
lenged on  behalf  of  the  crown,  struck 
off  about  ten  Roman  Catholics.  The 
public  are  weary  of  hearing  it  explain- 
ed— that  these  names  were  not  chal- 
lenged as  Catholics,  but  as  Repealers. 
Some  persons  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
maintain — that  even  Repealers  ought 
not  to  have  been  challenged.  This, 
however,  has  been  found  rather  too 
strong  a  doctrine  for  the  House  of 
Commons — to  have  asked  for  a  ver- 
dict of  guilty  from  men  glorying  in 
the  very  name  which  expresses  the 
offence.  Did  any  man  ever  suggest 
a  special  jury  of  smugglers  in  a  suit 
of  our  lady  the  Queen,  for  the  offence 
of  "running"  goods?  Yet  certainly 
they  are  well  qualified  as  respects 
professional  knowledge  of  the  case. 
We  on  our  part  maintain,  that  not 
merely  Repealers  were  inadmissible 
on  the  Dublin  jury,  but  generally 
Roman  Catholics  ;  and  we  say  this 
without  disrespect  to  that  body,  as 
will  appear  from  what  follows.  It 
will  often  happen  that  men  are  chal- 
lenged as  labouring  under  prejudices 
which  disqualify  them  for  an  impar- 
tial discharge  of  a  juror's  duty.  But 
these  prejudices  may  be  of  two  kinds. 
First,  they  may  be  the  natural  pro- 
duct of  a  certain  birth,  education,  and 
connexion  ;  and  these  are  cases  in 
which  it  will  almost  be  a  duty  for  one 
so  biased  to  have  contracted  some- 
thing of  a  permanent  inability  to 
judge  fairly  under  circumstances 
which  interest  his  prejudices.  But 
secondly,  there  are  other  prejudi- 
ces, as,  for  instance,  of  passions,  of 
blind  anger,  or  of  selfish  interest. 
Such  cases  of  prejudice  are  less  hon- 
ourable; and  yet  no  man  scruples  to 
tell  another,  under  circumstances  of 
this  nature,  that  he  cannot  place  con- 
fidence in  his  impartiality.  No  offence 
is  either  mea.nt  or  taken.  A  trial 
is  transferred  from  Radnorshire  to 
Warwickshire  in  order  to  secure 
justice  :  yet  Radnorshire  is  not  offend- 
ed. And  every  day  a  witness  is 
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told  to  stand  down,  when  lie  is  ac-  whichever 
knowledged  to  have  the  slightest 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  case,  Avith- 
out  feeling  himself  insulted.  Yet 
the  insinuation  is  a  most  gross  one — 
that,  because  he  might  be  ten  guineas 
richer  or  poorer  by  the  event  of  the 
trial,  he  is  not  capable  of  giving  a 
fair  testimony.  This  would  be  hu- 
miliating, were  it  not  seen  that  keen 
interests  compel  men  to  speak  bluntly 
and  plainly :  men  cannot  sacrifice 
their  prospects  of  justice  to  ceremony 
and  form.  Now,  when  a  Roman 
Catholic  is  challenged  as  a  juryman, 
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it  is  under  the  first  and  comparatively 
inoffensive  mode  of  imputation.  It 
is  not  said- — you  are  under  a  cloud  of 
passion,  or  under  a  bias  of  gross  self- 
interest.  But  simply — you  have 
certain  religious  opinions  :  no  impu- 
tation is  made  on  your  integrity. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  honourable  to 
you  that  you  should  be  alive  to  the 
interests  of  your  class.  Some  think, 
and  so  may  you,  that  separation  from 
England  would  elevate  the  Catholics ; 
since,  in  such  a  case,  undoubtedly 
your  religion  would  become  predomi- 
nant in  Ireland.  It  is  but  natural, 
therefore,  that  you  should  lean  to  the 
cause  of  those  who  favour  yours.  In 
setting  aside  a  Catholic  as  a  juryman 
on  the  trial  of  Repealers,  this  is  the 
imputation  made  upon  him.  Now, 
what  is  there  in  that  to  wound  any 
any  man's  feelings  ?  Lastly,  it  is  al- 
leged that  the  presiding  judge  summed 
up  in  terms  unfavourable  to  the  Re- 
pealers. Of  course  he  did ;  and,  as 
an  upright  judge,  how  could  he  have 
done  otherwise  ?  Let  us  for  one 
moment  consider  this  point  also.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  judge  is  counsel 
for  the  prisoner.  But  this  is  a  gross 
misconception.  The  judge,  properly 
speaking,  is  counsel  for  the  law,  and 
for  every  thing  which  can  effect  the 
right  understanding  of  the  evidence. 
Consequently  he  sometimes  appears 
to  be  advocating  the  prisoner's  cause, 
merely  because  the  point  which  he  is 
clearing  up  happens  to  make  for  the 
prisoner.  But  equally  he  would  have 
appeared  to  be  against  the  prisoner,  if 
he  found  it  necessary  to  dissipate  per- 
plexities that  would  have  benefited 
the  prisoner.  His  business  is  with  no 
personal  interest,  but  generally  with 
the  interest  of  truth  and  equity — 


those    may   point. 
Upon  this  principle,  in  summing  up,  it 
is  the  judge's  duty  to  appraise  the 
entire  evidence  ;  and  if  any  argument 
lurks  obscurely  in  the  evidence,  he 
must  strip  it  of  its  obscurity,  and 
bring  it  forward  with  fuller  advan- 
tage.    That  may  happen  to  favour  the 
prisoner,  or  it  may  weigh  against  him. 
But  the  judge  cannot  have  any  regard 
to  these  consequences.     His  concern 
is  simply  with  the  pressure  and  inci- 
dence of  the  testimony.    If,  therefore, 
a  prisoner  has  brought  forward  wit- 
nesses who  were  able  to  depose  any 
thing  in  his  favour,  be  assured  that 
the  judge  will  not  overlook  that  depo- 
sition.    But,  if  no   such   deposition 
were  made,  is  it  meant  that  the  judge 
is  to  invent  it?    The  whole  notion 
has  grown  out  of  the  original  conceit 
— that  a  defendant  in  relation  to  the 
judge  is  in  the  relation  of  a  client  to 
an  advocate.     But  this  is  no  other- 
wise true  than  as  it  is  true  of  every 
party  and  interest  connected  with  the 
case.     All  these  alike  the  judge  is  to 
uphold  in  their  true  equitable  position 
and  rights.      In  summing    up,    the 
judge  used  such  facts  as  had  been 
furnished  to  him.    All  these  happened 
to  be  against  the    Repealers ;    and 
therefore  the  judge  appeared  to  be 
against  them.     But  the  same  impres- 
sion would  have  resulted,  if  he  had 
simply  read  his  notes  of  the  evidence. 
Such  are  the  desperate  attempts  to 
fasten  charges  of  unfairness  on  this 
fairest  of  all  recorded  trials.      And 
with  an  interest  so  keen  in  promoting 
the  belief  of  some  unfairness,   was 
there  ever  yet  a  trial  that  could  have 
satisfied  the  losing  party?     Losers 
have  a  proverbial  privilege  for  being 
out  of  temper.     But  in  this  case  more 
is  sought  than  the  mere  gratification 
of  wrath.    Fresh  hopes  spring  up  in 
every  stage  of  this  protracted  contest, 
and  they  are  all  equally  groundless. 
First,  Mr  O'Connell  was  not  to  be 
arrested :   it  was  impossible  and  ab- 
surd to  suppose  it.     Next,  being  ar- 
rested, he  was  not  to  be  tried.     We 
must  all  remember  the  many  assu- 
rances in  Dublin  papers — that  all  was 
done  to  save  appearances,  but  that  no 
trial  would  take  place.     Then,  when 
it  was  past  denial  that  the  trial  had 
really  begun,  it  was  to  break  down  on 
grounds   past  numbering.      Finally, 
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the  jury  would  never  dare  to  record 
a  verdict  of  guilty.  This,  however, 
being  actually  done,  then  was  Mr 
O'Connell  to  bring  writs  of  error  ;  he 
was  to  u  take  the  sense  "  of  the  whole 
Irish  bench;  and,  having  taken  all 
that,  he  was  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
Lords.  And  after  all  these  things 
were  accomplished,  finally  (as  we 
then  understood  it)  he  was  to  take 
himself  off  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  by  the  judges.  But  we  find  that 
he  has  not  yet  reconciled  himself  to 
that.  Intimations  come  out  at  inter- 
vals that  the  judges  will  never  dare  to 
pass  any  but  a  nominal  sentence  upon 
him.  We  conclude  that  all  these  end- 
less conflicts  with  the  legal  necessities 
of  his  case  are  the  mere  gasconades 
of  Irish  newspapers,  addressing  them- 
selves to  provincial  readers.  Were 
there  reason  to  suppose  them  autho- 
rized by  the  Repealers,  there  would 
be  still  higher  argument  for  what  we 
are  going  to  say.  But  urfder  any  cir- 
cumstances, we  agree  with  the  opinion 
expressed  dispassionately  and  season- 
ably by  the  Times  newspaper — that 
judgment  must  be  executed  in  this 
case.  We  agree  with  that  journal — 
that  the  nation  requires  it  as  a  hom- 
age rendered  necessary  to  the  vio- 
lated majesty  of  law.  Nobody  wishes 
that,  at  Mr  O'Connell's  age,  any 
severe  punishment  should  be  inflicted. 
Nobody  will  misunderstand,  in  such 
a  case,  the  mitigation  of  the  sentence. 


The  very  absence  of  all  claim  to  miti- 
gation, makes  it  impossible  to  mis- 
take the  motive  to  lenity  in  his  case. 
But  judgment  must  be  done  on  Caw- 
dor.  Two  aggravations,  and  heavy 
ones,  of  the  offence  have  occurred 
even  since  the  trial.  One  is  the  tone 
of  defiance  still  maintained  by  news- 
papers under  his  control.  Already, 
with  one  voice,  they  are  ready  to  as- 
sure the  country,  in  case  of  the  sen- 
tence being  incommensurate  to  the 
case,  that  Government  wished  to  be 
severe,  but  had  not  courage  for  the 
effort ;  and  that  Government  dares 
not  enforce  the  sentence.  The  other 
aggravation  lies  in  this — that  he,  a 
convicted  conspirator,  has  presumed 
to  take  his  seat  amongst  the  senators 
of  the  laud — "  Yenit  in  senatum,  fit 
particeps  consilii."  Yet  Catiline, 
here  denounced  to  the  public  rage, 
was  not  a  convicted  conspirator  ;  and 
even  his  conspiracy  rests  very  much 
on  the  word  of  an  enemy.  It  is  true 
that,  in  some  formal  sense,  a  man's 
conviction  is-  not  complete  in  our  law 
until  sentence  has  been  pronounced. 
But  this  makes  no  real  difference  as 
to  the  scandalous  affront  which  Mr 
O'Connell  has  thus  put  upon  the  laws 
of  the  laud.  And  in  that  view  it  is, 
viz.  as  an  atonement  for  the  many 
outrages  offered  to  the  laws,  that  the 
nation  waits  for  the  consummation  of 
this  public  example. 
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IMPRISONMENT  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 


NO.  I. 
THE  INCREASE  OF  CRIME. 


AMONG  the  many  causes  of  anxiety 
which  the  present  state  of  society  in 
the  British  empire  must  occasion  to 
every  thoughtful  or  reflecting  mind 
— one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and 
alarming  is,  the  constant  and  uninter- 
rupted increase  of  crime.  The  Liberals 
shut  their  eyes  to  this,  because  it 
affords  a  sad  illustration  of  the  effect 
of  their  favourite  theories,  which  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  have  been,  under 
the  direction  of  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
try or  his  Majesty's  Opposition,  in 
almost  ceaseless  operation.  The 
selfish  and  inconsiderate  (and  they 
form  the  vast  majority  of  men)  give 
themselves  no  sort  of  trouble  about 
the  matter :  they  care  not  though 
their  neighbours  are  murdered  or 
robbed,  plundered  or  swindled,  so  as 
they  escape  unscathed  themselves ; 
and  without  either  thinking  on  the 
subject,  or  suggesting  one  remedy  for 
its  evils,  interfere  only,  with  sten- 
torian lungs,  to  resist  any  project 
to  arrest  them  having  the  remotest 
tendency  to  terminate  in  an  assess- 
ment. Their  principle  is  to  take  of 
civilisation  only  its  fruits,  and  stead- 
ily to  withstand  the  concomitant 
evils ;  and  the  simple  way  by  which 
they  think  this  is  to  be  effected — is 
quietly,  and  without  saying  a  word,  to 
reap  the  benefit  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  the  doubling  or  tripling  of  their 
incomes ;  but  to  roar  out  like  madmen 
if  the  smallest  per  centage  is  pro- 
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posed  to  be  laid  on  them,  to  arrest  or 
mitigate  the  evils  which  that  industry 
brings  in  its  train.  Government 
meanwhile,  albeit  fully  aware  of  the 
danger,  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to 
do  any  thing  to  avert  it ;  its  own 
majority  is  paralysed  by  the  inherent 
selfishness  of  mankind  ;  and  nothing 
but  some  great  and  stunning  public 
calamity  can,  it  is  universally  felt, 
awaken  the  country  to  a  sense  of  the 
evils  growing  out  of  its  greatness, 
but  threatening  in  the  end  to  endanger 
its  existence.  Thus  nothing  is  done,  or 
at  least  nothing  effectual  is  done,  to 
avert  the  dangers :  eveiy  one  shuts 
his  eyes  to  them,  or  opens  them  only 
to  take  measures  to  avert  an  assess- 
ment ;  and  meanwhile  crime  ad- 
vances with  the  steps  of  a  giant, 
sweeping  whole  classes  of  society 
into  its  vortex,  and  threatening  to 
spread  corruption  and  vice,  in  an  in- 
credible manner,  through  the  densest 
and  most  dangerous  classes  of  the 
community. 

Authentic  and  irrefragable  evi- 
dence of  the  magnitude  of  this  danger 
exists  in  the  statistical  tables  of 
committals  which  have  now,  for  a 
very  considerable  time,  been  prepared 
in  all  parts  of  the  British  empire. 
Since  the  year  1805,  when  regular 
tables  of  commitments  first  began  to 
be  kept  in  England,  commitments  have 
increased  sixfold :  they  have  swelled 
from  five  to  thirty -one  thousand.  During 
2  o 
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the  same  period  population  has  ad- 
vanced about  sixty  per  cent :  in  other 
words,  detected  crime  has  advanced 

FOUR  TIMES  AS  FAST  AS  THE  NUMBERS 

OF  THE  PEOPLE.  Unwilling  as  we  are 
to  load  our  pages  with  statistical 
tables — which,  attractive  to  the  think- 
ing few,  are  repulsive  to  the  unthinking 
many — we  must  yet  request  our  read- 
ers to  cast  their  eyes  to  the  bottom  of 
the  pages,  where  these  appalling  truths 
are  demonstrated  by  the  parliamen- 
tary returns.  In  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land the  returns  of  commitments 
have  not  been  kept,  until  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  with  such  accuracy 
as  can  be  relied  on  ;  but  they  exhibit 
an  increase  still  more  alarming. 
Ireland,  as  might  be  expected,  ex- 
hibits a  growth  of  crime  which  has 
fully  kept  pace  with  that  of  England 
during  the  same  period  :  but  Scotland 
exhibits  a  change  which  fairly  out- 
strips all  the  others  in  the  race  of 
iniquity.  In  1803,  Lord  Advocate 
Hope  said  in  Parliament,  that  more 
crime  was  tried  at  one  Quarter 
Sessions  at  Manchester  than  over  all 
Scotland  in  a  whole  year ;  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  criminal  courts  to 
the  north  of  the  Tweed,  at  that  period, 
amply  demonstrated  the  truth  of  his 
assertion.  In  the  year  1805,  eighty- 
nine  criminals  were  brought  before 
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the  whole  tribunals,  supreme  and  in- 
ferior, in  Scotland ;  but  in  the  3rear 
1842,  the  committals  for  serious 
offences  were  nearly  four  thousand — 
in  other  words,  serious  crime,  in  less 
than  forty  years,  had  augmented  in 
Scotland  above  THIRTY-SIX  FOLD. 
During  the  same  period  population 
has  advanced  about  fifty  per  cent, 
viz.  from  1,800,000  to  2,660,000; 
so  that  in  moral,  staid,  and  religious 
Scotland,  serious  crime,  during  the 
last  forty  years,  has  risen  TWENTY-? 
FIVE  TIMES  as  fast  as  the  number  of 
the  people.* 

Overlooked  as  this  prodigious 
change  has  been,  as  all  things  are 
which  arise  gradually  in  this  country, 
it  has  yet  attracted,  as  well  it  might, 
the  astonishment  of  writers  on  the 
Continent.  Nine  years  ago,  M.  Mo- 
reau  observed,  speaking  of  the  increase 
of  crime  in  Scotland — "  In  the  year 
1805,  the  criminal  commitments  in 
Scotland  were  eighty-nine  :  they  are 
now  2864 — that  is,  they  have  increased 
in  thirty  years  thirty-fold.  It  would 
appear  that  Scotland,  in  becoming  a 
manufacturing  state,  has  in  a  great 
degree  lost  the  virtue  and  simplicity 
of  character  by  which  she  was  former- 
ly distinguished."  f 

What  renders  this  prodigious  in- 
crease of  crime  in  so  short  a  period, 


*  Table  showing  the  progress  of  crime  in  the  British  islands  since  1805,  in  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained. 


Years. 

England. 

Scotland.  1  Ireland. 

Years.  :  England. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

1805 

4605 

89 

3600 

1824 

13,698 

1802 

15,258 

1806 

4346 

101 

3781 

1825 

14,437 

1876 

15,515 

1807 

4446 

97 

3522 

1826 

16,164 

1999 

16,318 

1808 

4735 

124 

3704 

1827 

17,924 

2116 

18,031 

1809 

5330 

Chasm. 

3641 

1828 

16,564 

2024 

14,683 

1810 

5146 

3799 

1829 

18,675 

2063 

15,271 

1811 

5337 

4162 

1830 

18,107 

2329 

15,794 

1812 

6576 

4286 

1831 

19,647 

2451 

16,192 

1813 

716  1 

Chasm. 

1832 

20,829 

2431 

16,056 

1814 

6390 

1833 

20,072 

2564 

17,819 

1815 

7818 

1834 

22,451 

2691 

24,381 

1816 

9091 

1835 

20,731 

2867 

21,205 

1817 

13,932 

1836 

20,984 

3922 

23,891 

1818 

13,567 

1837 

23,612 

3126 

24,804 

1819 

14,254 

1838 

23,094 

3418 

25,723 

1820 

13,710 

1486 

1839 

24,443 

3409 

26,392 

1821 

13,115 

1522 

1840 

27,187 

3872 

23,833 

1822 

12,241 

1691 

13,251 

1841 

27,760 

3562 

20,796 

1823 

12,263 

1733 

14,632 

1842 

31,309 

3884 

-PORTER'S  Progress  of  the  Nation,  iii.  172,  227. 
f  MOBEAU,  Sfat.  fa  fo  Grmfa  Brtfagne,  vol.  ii,  p.  317. 
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in  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  in 
a  peculiar  manner  extraordinary  and 
alarming,  is,  that  it  has  taken  place 
at  the  very  time  when  unheard-of 
efforts  were  made,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  for  the  moral  and  religious 
instruction  of  the  people.  We  are 
very  far  indeed  from  saying  that 
enough  has  been  done  in  this  way : 
no  one  is  better  aware  that  the  vast 
debt,  which  the  prosperous  wealth  of 
Britain  owes  in  this  respect  to  its  suf- 
fering indigence,  is  still  in  great  part 
undischarged,  and  that  till  it  is  taken 
up  and  put  on  a  proper  footing  by 
the  state,  it  never  can  be  completely 
liquidated ; — still,  more  has  been  done 
to  discharge  it  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  than  in  the  whole  previous 
centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
Reformation.  The  churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  during  that  period, 
have  improved  to  an  astonishing  de- 
gree in  vigour  and  efficiency:  new 
life,  a  Avarmer  spirit,  a  holier  ambition, 
has  been  breathed  into  the  Establish- 
ment ;  the  dissenters  of  all  denomina- 
tions have  vied  with  them  in  zeal 
and  effort ;  churches  and  chapels  have 
been  built  and  opened  in  every  di- 
rection ;  and  though  they  have  by  no 
means,  in  the  manufacturing  districts, 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, yet  they  have  advanced  with 
a  rapidity  hitherto  unheard  of  in 
British  history.  The  laity  of  all  de- 
nominations have  made  extraordinary 
efforts  to  promote  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. In  this  great  and"  good 
work,  persons  of  all  descriptions  have, 
though  from  very  different  motives, 
laboured  together  ;  but  much  remains 
to  be  done.  We  well  know  how 
many  tens  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, are  now  wandering  in  worse 
than  heathen  darkness  in  the  midst 
of  a  Christian  land ; — we  well 
know  what  insurmountable  obstacles 
mere  voluntary  zeal  and  exertion 
meet  with  in  the  most  praiseworthy 
efforts,  from  the  selfish  resistance  of 
property  and  the  reckless  dissipation 
of  indigence.  But  still,  no  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  can  deny, 
that  during  the  last  thirty  years,  in- 
comparably more  has  been  done  to 
promote  education  among  the  poor 
than  in  the  preceding  three  centuries. 
Yet  this  period  of  anxious  solici- 
tude, awakened  fear,  and  general  effort 


to  stem,  by  all  the  known  methods, 
the  deluge  ot  profligacy  and  depravity 
with  which  the  country  has  been 
flooded,  has  been  characterized  by  an 
increase  of  crime,  and  a  general  loos- 
ening of  morals  among  the  labouring 
classes,  hitherto  unprecedented  in  the 
country — certainly  not  equaled  du- 
ring the  same  period  in  any  other 
European  state,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  without  an  example  in  the  pre- 
vious  history  of  mankind. 

Struck  with  astonishment  at  this 
extraordinary  and  painful  phenome- 
non, and  wholly  at  a  loss  to  explain 
it  on  any  of  the  principles  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  give 
credit,  the  Liberals  have  generally  en- 
deavoured to  deny  its  existence. 
They  say  that  the  returns  of  commit- 
ments do  not  afford  a  correct  mea- 
sure of  the  crime  that  really  exists  in 
the  country ;  that  a  police  force  is  now 
more  generally  established,  and  is  in- 
comparably more  vigilant  than  here- 
tofore ;  that  crimes  are  classified  in  a 
different  way  from  what  they  formerly 
were  ;  and  that  though  the  figures  do 
not  eiT,  yet  the  results  to  which  they 
point  are  not  the  real  ones.  There  is 
some  truth  in  these  observations.  It 
is  true  that  a  police  force  is  more 
extensively  established,  and  is  more 
efficient  than  it  formerly  was  ; — it  is 
true  that  crimes  are  now  differently 
classified,  and  enter  different  columns, 
and  appear  in  different  returns  from 
what  they  formerly  did ; — it  is  true 
that  there  are  specialties  in  the  case; — 
but  it  is  not  true  that  those  special- 
ties tend  to  make  the  returns  of  crime 
appear  greater  than  the  reality ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  all  tend  the  other 
way.  They  show  that  the  returns  as 
now  constructed,  and  the  police  force 
as  it  at  present  exists,  do  not  by  any 
means  exhibit  the  growth  of  crime  in 
its  true  colours ;  that  it  is  in  reality 
incomparably  greater  than  these  re- 
turns or  this  agency  has  brought  to 
light ;  and  that,  great  as  the  evil  ap- 
pears from  an  examination  of  the 
Parliamentary  returns,  it  is  in  truth 
far  more  colossal  and  alarming. 

How  is  a  police  force  established 
in  any  part  of  Great  Britain  ?  If  we 
except  the  metropolis,  where  the  vast 
concourse  from  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire unavoidably  forced  upon  govern- 
ment, fourteen  years  ago,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  police,  since  found 
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to  be  attended  with  such  admirable 
effects,  it  is  every  where  set  on  foot  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
a  certain  portion  of  them,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  cognizant  of  the  necessity 
which  exists  for  such  an  addition  to 
the  means  of  public  defence.  In  bo- 
roughs, it  is  generally  the  magistrates, 
elected  by  a  suffrage  little  superior  to 
household  suffrage,  who  introduce 
such  a  measure.  In  counties,  it  can 
only  be  proposed  by  the  justices  of 
peace  in  England,  or  commissioners 
of  supply  in  Scotland — both  of  which 
bodies  are  thoroughly  imbued  with, 
and  fairly  represent,  the  general  voice 
of  the  community.  In  all  cases,  whe- 
ther in  the  metropolis  or  in  the  pro- 
vinces, a  police  imposes  an  immediate 
and  heavy  burden  on  all  householders. 
In  London  £40,000  a-year  is  given 
by  government  to  aid  in  the  support 
of  the  police ;  but  the  whole  remainder 
of  the  cost,  amounting  to  four  times 
as  much,  falls  on  the  ratepayers.  In 
the  provinces  the  whole  cost  of  every 
police  force  falls  on  the  householders ; 
and  our  readers  need  not  be  told  how 
heavy  it  sometimes  is,  and  how  uni- 
versally it  is  every  where  complained 
of. 

Now,  if  there  is  any  one  peculiarity 
more  than  another  by  which  this 
generation  is  distinguished,  it  is  aver- 
sion to  assessment.  People  may 
differ  in  other  respects  as  to  the  de- 
signation by  which  the  age  should  be 
characterized  ;  but  we  believe  all  will 
agree  that  it  is  a  tax-hating  age. 
What  did  this  nation  first  do  on  being 
liberated  from  danger  by  the  battle  of 
Waterloo?  Throw  off  the  income- 
tax.  What  alone  induced  them  to 
submit  to  it  again  on  the  modified 
scale  of  three  per  cent?  The  disasters 
in  Affghanistan ;  the  perils  of  our  In- 
dian empire  ;  the  rocking  of  Britain 
to  its  foundation.  When  therefore, 
in  such  a  country  and  in  such  an  age, 
we  see  numerous  bodies  of  men — po- 
pularly elected  in  some  cases,  in  all 
swayed  by  the  popular  voice — concur- 
ring, in  a  great  many  places,  in  the 
taxation  of  themselves  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  police,  we  may  rely 
upon  it  that  some  very  general  and 
grinding  sense  of  necessity  has  been 
at  work  to  produce  the  effect.  No- 
thing but  this  could  overcome,  in  men 


really  and  practically  invested  in  this 
particular  with  the  power  of  self-go- 
vernment, the  universal  and  almost 
invincible  repugnance  to  assessments. 
Rely  upon  it,  for  every  crime  which 
is  brought  to  light,  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  commitment  and  trial  by  the 
institution  of  a  police  force,  ten  pre- 
viously existed,  undetected  and  un- 
punished, before  men  were  driven  to 
ihvjlebile  remedium,  the  ultimum  ma- 
lum,  of  taxing  themselves  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  force  to  repress  them. 

To  illustrate  the  strength  of  this 
resistance,  and  the  important  bearing 
it  has  upon  the  present  question,  we 
shall  refer  only  to  two  instances — one 
in  England,  and  one  in  Scotland.  It 
is  well  known  what  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion and  disorder  South  Wales  has 
for  years  past  been.  The  bloodshed 
at  Merthyr-Tydvil,  the  strikes  in 
Glamorganshire,  the  attack  on  New- 
port, and  the  Rebecca  riots,  had  for 
a  series  of  years  fixed  the  attention  of 
all  parts  of  the  empire  upon  this,  as 
one  of  the  most  inflammable  and  dan- 
gerous portions  of  the  community. 
Nor  did  these  disorders  appear  sur- 
prising to  those  who  were  practically 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the 
country,  overrun  as  it  is  in  many 
places  by  vast  iron-works,  which 
have  brought  together  a  great  and 
reckless  population,  and  inhabited  in 
all  by  a  discontented  and  ill-instruct- 
ed peasantry.  Population  had  ad- 
vanced with  unexampled  rapidity — 
having  increased,  from  1831  to  1841, 
thirty-six  and  a  tenth  per  cent  in  Mon- 
mouthshire ;  the  greatest  increase 
during  the  same  period  of  any  coun- 
ty in  the  British  empire.*  Here 
then,  if  any  where,  it  might  have  been 
expected  that  a  general  feeling  of  in- 
security, the  sense  of  an  overbearing 
necessity,  would  have  overcome  the 
general  repugnance  of  men  towards 
local  assessment,  and  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  police  force  in  all  the 
counties  of  South  Wales,  on  a  scale 
adequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened. Was  it  so  ?  Had  the  counties 
taken  the  requisite  steps  to  avoid  the 
calamity?  Quite  the  reverse;  the 
aversion  to  a  police  assessment  was 
so  strong,  that  nothing  whatever  had 
been  done.  Glamorganshire  had  only 


*  Census  of  1841. 
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established  one  on  a  small  scale,  after 
repeated  and  earnest  efforts  on  the 
part  of  its  able  and  public -spirited 
lord-lieutenant,  the  Marquis  of  Bute  ; 
and  the  Rebecca  riots  surprised  the 
adjoining  counties  without  any  pre- 
paration whatever.  And  even  after 
those  disgraceful  disorders  had  con- 
tinued several  weeks,  and  rendered 
South  Wales  the  scandal  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  astonishment  of  Europe; 
still  the  repugnance  to  assessment 
was  such,  that  it  was  only  after 
a  severe  struggle,  and  by  no  small 
exertions,  that  it  was  at  length  car- 
ried ;  and  the  public-spirited  member 
for  the  county,  who  to  his  infinite 
credit  brought  forward  the  measure, 
stated  at  the  county  meeting  on  the 
subject,  that  he  was  aware  he  en- 
dangered his  seat  by  so  doing! 

The  Scotch  have  shown  themselves 
not  a  whit  behind  their  southern 
compatriots  in  repugnance  to  a  police 
assessment.  In  Lanarkshire,  as  it  is 
well  known,  the  iron  and  coal  trades 
have  made  unexampled  progress 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Its  popu- 
lation, in  consequence,  has  enormous- 
ly increased ;  having  risen  from 
316,000  to  434,000  in  ten  years,  from 
1831  to  1841 — an  increase  of  thirty- six 
per  cent  in  that  short  time — the 
next  to  Monmouthshire  of  the  whole 
empire.  Crime  had,  of  course,  enor- 
mously increased.  In  1835,  the  com- 
mittals for  serious  offences  were  401 : 
in  1842,  they  had  risen  to  696 — being 
an  increase  of  seventy-five  per  cent 
in  seven  years.*  Serious  crime,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  detected,  was  doubling 
in  ten  years,  while  population  was 
doubling  in  thirty — in  other  words,  de- 
tected crime  was  increasing  three  times 
as  fast  as  the  numbers  of  the  people. 
Disturbances,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
of  a  very  serious  nature  had  arisen. 
In  1837,  the  great  cotton-spinners' 
conspiracy,  which  led  to  the  memo- 
rable trial,  had  kept  above  twenty 
thousand  persons  in  Lanarkshire,  for 
four  months,  in  a  state  of  compulsory 
destitution.  In  1842,  the  colliers' 
strike  threw  a  still  greater  number 
into  a  state  of  idleness  for  five  months, 
which  led  to  a  general  system  of 
plunder,  and  forcible  seizure  of  the 
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farmers'  produce  in  the  fields;  only 
repressed,  with  infinite  difficulty,  by 
the  introduction  of  a  large  mili- 
tary force,  aided  by  the  yeomanry 
of  the  county,  who  were  on  perma- 
nent duty  for  six  weeks,  and  the 
establishment  for  a  few  months,  by 
subscription,  of  a  powerful  police.  In. 
October  1842,  twenty  policemen,  who 
had  some  prisoners  in  charge  for  com- 
bination offences,  were  assaulted  by 
a  furious  mob  of  two  thousand  per- 
sons on  the  streets  of  Airdrie,  in  the 
centre  of  the  mining  district  of  the 
county,  the  house  in  which  they  had 
taken  refuge  set  on  fire,  and  the  pri- 
soners by  main  force  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  the  law.  t  These  facts  were 
known  to  the  whole  county,  and  the 
terror  which,  in  consequence,  per- 
vaded the  agricultural  inhabitants  or 
the  mining  districts  was  so  great,  that 
in  a  petition  to  government  praying 
for  protection,  they  stated — that  they 
would  be  better  if  law  were  altogether 
abolished,  and  every  man  were  allow- 
ed to  defend  himself  by  fire-arms, 
than  they  were  now ;  for  that,  if  they 
used  lethal  weapons  in  defence  or 
their  property,  they  ran  the  risk  or 
being  transported  for  culpable  homi- 
cide— if  they  did  not,  they  were  cer- 
tain of  being  plundered  by  the  com- 
bined workmen.  And  what  did  the 
county  do  to  arrest  this  disgraceful 
and  perilous  system  of  outrage  and 
plunder  ?  Why,  in  the  full  knowledge 
of  all  these  facts,  they  passed  a 
solemn  resolution  at  Lanark,  on 
30th  April  1843,  that  they  never 
would  again,  on  any  occasion,  or  under 
any  circumstances  of  necessity  whatever, 
sanction  the  employment  of  any  police  or 
defensive  force  raised  at  their  expense. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  the  in- 
habitants of  South  Wales  or  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde  are  particularly  short- 
sighted or  selfish,  or  more  inclined  to 
resist  assessment  for  objects  of  pub- 
lic utility  or  necessity  than  those  ot 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  On  the 
contrary,  we  know  that  they  are  in 
a  remarkable  degree  the  reverse ;  and, 
that  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  un- 
dertakings in  public  improvement  or 
charity  entered  into  with  more  alacri- 
ty, and  supported  with  more  liberal- 


*  PORTER'S  Parliamentary  Tables. 

f  These  facts  were  all  proved  in  the  subsequent  trial  of  the  leaders  of  the  riot, 
at  Edinburgh. 
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ity.  We  suppose  the  Scotch  and 
Welsh  are  what  other  men  are — 
neither  better  nor  worse.  We  ad- 
duce these  facts,  not  as  tending  to 
fasten  any  peculiar  charge  on  them, 
but  as  indicating  the  general  charac- 
ter of  human  nature,  and  the  univer- 
sal repugnance  to  taxation,  which, 
when  men  are  really  and  practically, 
and  not  in  form  only,  invested  with 
the  power  of  self-government,  ap- 
pears the  moment  that  any  proposi- 
tion of  subjecting  them  to  assessment 
for  the  purpose  of  local  defence  and 
protection,  even  under  the  most  ag- 
gravating circumstances,  is  brought  for- 
ward. How  great,  then,  must  have  been 
the  mass  of  experienced,  but  undetect- 
ed and  unpunished,  crime  which  per- 
vades the  state,  when  this  all  but  in- 
vincible repugnance  has  been  gene- 
rally overcome,  and  men  in  so  many 
cities  and  counties  have  been  induced 
to  submit  to  the  certainty  of  the  visit  of 
the  tax-gatherer,rather  than  the  chance 
of  a  visit  from  the  thief  or  the  burglar ! 
And  for  decisive  evidence  that  the 
new  establishment  of  a  police  force  is 
not,  by  the  crimes  which  it  is  the 
means  of  bringing  to  light,  the  cause 
of  the  prodigious  increase  of  crime  of 
late  years  in  the  British  empire,  we 
refer  to  the  contemporary  examples 
of  two  other  countries,  in  which  a 
police  force  on  a  far  more  extensive 
scale  has  been  established,  and  has 
been  found  the  means  of  effecting  a 
signal  diminution  of  crime  and  com- 
mitment. In  Hindostan,  as  is  well 
known,  a  most  extensive  and  admi- 
rably organized  system  of  police  has 
been  found  absolutely  indispensable  to 
repress  the  endless  robberies  of  which 
its  fertile  plains  had  long  been  the 


theatre ;  and  the  force  employed, 
permanently  or  occasionally,  hi  this 
way  amounts  to  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand!  The  consequence  has  been 
a  diminution  of  crime  and  commit- 
ments, during  the  last  forty  years,  fully 
as  remarkable  as  this  simultaneous 
increase  in  the  British  islands.  The 
official  reports  which  have  been  com- 
piled in  India  by  the  British  au- 
thorities, exhibit  of  late  years  the 
pleasing  prospect  of  a  decrease  of 
serious  crime  to  a  third  or  fourth  part 
of  its  former  amount.* 

Look  at  France  during  the  same 
period.  That  there  is  in  that  great 
country  a  numerous  and  well-orga- 
nized police  force,  will  not  probably  be 
denied  by  those  who  know  any  thing, 
either  of  its  present  circumstances  by 
observation,  or  its  past  from  history. 
Unlike  Great  Britain,  it  is  univer- 
sally established  and  raised,  not  by 
separate  acts  of  Parliament,  local 
effort,  and  contribution,  but  by  a 
general  assessment,  under  the  name  of 
u  Centimes  Additiouels,"  yet  varying 
in  particular  districts,  according  to 
the  necessity  and  amount  of  the  de- 
fensive force,  but,  in  all,  imposed  by 
the  authority  and  levied  by  the  officers 
of  government.  And  what  has  been 
the  result?  Is  it  that  crime,  from 
being  generally  brought  to  light, 
evinces  the  same  steady  and  alarm- 
ing increase  which  is  conspicuous  in 
all  parts  of  the  British  islands?  Quite 
the  reverse :  criminal  law  and  a 
powerful  system  of  police  appear  there 
in  their  true  light,  as  checking  and 
deterring  from  crime.  Population  is 
advancing  steadily  though  slowly  in 
that  country,  crime  is  stationary  or 
declining ;  f  and  while  the  most 


*  Table  showing  the  diminution  of  crime  in  British  India:  — 

CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  BENGAL. 
Burglary.        Cattle-stealing.  Fraud.  Larceny.  Total. 

1816  to  1818 2853  203  150  151G  3722 

1825  to  1827 1036  31  49  223  1339 

LOTTEII  AND  WESTERN  PROVINCES  OF  BENGAL. 
LOWER.  WESTERN. 

Sentenced.  Gang  Robberies.        Murder. 

1816 13,869         1807 1481        406 

1827 8075         1824 234        30 

—MARTIN'S  British  Colonies.    12mo,  Edin.     IX.  322,  329. 

f  "table  showing  the  persons  accused  at  the  Assize  Courts  of  France  in  the 
under-mentioned  years : — 

1828—6922  1832—7565  1836—6289  1840—6117 

1829—7359  1833—6694  1837—7164  1841— 

1830—6962  1834—6952  1838—6872  1842— 

1831—7604  1835—6371  1839—6271 

—PORTER'S  Parl.  Tables,  vi.  346, 
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powerful  and  efficient  police  in  Eu- 
rope only  bring  to  light  about  7000 
serious  criminals  annually  out  of 
34, 000,000  souls— that  is,  1  in  6700— 
in  Great  Britain,  out  of  a  population, 
including  England  and  Scotland,  of 
18,000,000  in  round  numbers,  there 
were  in  1 842  no  less  than  34,800  persons 
charged  with  serious  crimes  before 
the  criminal  tribunals,  or  1  in  514 — 
in  other  words,  serious  crime  is  four- 
teen times  as  prevalent  in  Great  Britain 
as  it  is  in  France.  Nothing  can  more 
clearly  demonstrate  the  deplorable 
fallacy  of  those  who  ascribe  the  pre- 
sent extraordinary  frequency  and 
uninterrupted  growth  of  crime  in  this 
country,  as  attested  by  the  criminal 
returns,  to  the  vigilance  of  the  police 
in  bringing  it  to  light. 

In  truth,  so  far  from  its  being  the  case 
that  crime  is  now  better  looked  after, 
and  therefore  more  frequently  brought 
to  light  than  formerly,  and  that  it  is 
that  which  swells  our  criminal  returns, 
the  fact  is  directly  the  reverse.  So 
weak,  feeble,  and  disjointed,  are  the 
efforts  of  our  various  multiform  and 
unconnected  police  establishments 
over  the  country  generally,*  that  we 
assert,  without  the  fear  of  contradic- 
tion by  any  person  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  that  the 
amount  of  undetected  and  unpunished 
crime  is  rapidly  on  the  increase,  and 
is  now  greater  than  it  was  in  any 
former  period.  We  would  recom- 
mend any  person  who  doubts  this 
statement,  to  go  to  any  of  the  criminal 
establishments  in  the  country,  and 
compare  the  list  of  informations  of 
serious  crimes  lodged  with  those  of 
offenders  committed ;  he  will  find  the 
latter  are  scarcely  ever  so  much  as  a 
third  of  the  former.  These  facts  do 
not  appear  in  the  criminal  returns, 
because  they  are  not  called  for;  and 
the  police-officers  are  in  no  hurry  to 
publish  facts  which  proclaim  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  means  of  repressing 
crime  at  their  disposal.  But  occasion- 
ally, and  under  the  pressure  of  imme- 
diate danger,  or  a  strong  sense  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  public  functionaries, 
they  do  come  out.  For  example,  it 
was  stated  by  Mr  Millar,  the  head  of 
the  Glasgow  police,  (a  most  able  and 


active  officer,)  in  a  letter  read  at  the 
county  meeting  of  Lanarkshire  on  21st 
January  1843,  on  the  subject  of  a  po- 
lice for  the  rural  district  of  that  and  the 
adjoining  counties,  that  in  the  three 
months  immediately  preceding  that 
date,  ninety- one  cases  of  theft,  chiefly 
by  housebreaking,  had  been  reported 
at  the  Glasgow  police-office,  commit- 
ted in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow, 
but  beyond  the  police  bounds ;  and  that 
from  his  own  information,  and  that  of 
the  other  officers  of  his  establishment, 
this  number,  great  as  it  was,  was  not 
a  third  of  the  crimes  of  that  de- 
scription which  had  actually  been 
committed  during  that  period.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  stated  by  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  at  the  same  meeting, 
that  in  only  fourteen  of  these  ninety- 
one  cases  had  any  trace  whatever 
been  got  of  the  delinquents.  In  other 
words,  the  number  of  instances  in 
which  any  clue  was  obtained  to  the 
criminals  was  only  fourteen  out  of 
273,  or  one  in  twenty  nearly.  And 
yet  this  miserable  driblet  of  one  in 
twenty,  exhibits  in  the  criminal  re- 
turns for  Lanarkshire  an  increase  of 
75  per  cent  in  seven  years,  or  a  du- 
plication in  ten.  This  instance,  to 
which  hundreds  of  others  might  be 
added  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
shows  how  extreme  is  the  illusion 
of  those  who  lay  the  flattering  unction 
to  their  souls,  that  serious  crime  is  not 
now  more  prevalent  than  it  was  for- 
merly, but  only  better  brought  to  light. 
In  truth,  it  has  long  been  known, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  severity  of  our  criminal 
code,  and  the  astonishing  increase 
of  serious  crimes  which  cannot  be 
passed  over,  a 'vast  number  of  cri- 
minals are  now  disposed  of  in  the 
police  courts,  and  never  appear  in  the 
criminal  returns  at  all,  who,  twenty 
years  ago,  were  deemed  felons  of  the 
very  highest  class,  and  visited  often 
with  death,  always  with  transporta- 
tion. It  was  stated  in  parliament  as 
a  subject  of  complaint  against  the 
Lancashire  magistrates,  that  during 
the  insurrection  of  1842  in  that 
county,  nearly  ten  thousand  persons 
were  imprisoned,  and  let  go  after 
a  short  confinement,  without  ever 


*  We  except  the  police  of  London,  which  is  admirable,  and  also  that  of  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Manchester,  and  Edinburgh  ;  where,  though  there  is  great  room  for  im- 
provement, much  has  been  done  in  this  way  to  repress  crime. 
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being  brought  to  trial.  During 
the  disturbances  in  the  same  year, 
in  Lanarkshire  and  many  other 
counties  of  Scotland,  (especially  Ayr- 
shire, Fife,  and  Mid-Lothian,)  the  ac- 
cumulation of  prisoners  was  so  great, 
that  not  only  were  none  detained  for 
trial  but  those  against  whom  the  evi- 
dence was  altogether  conclusive ;  but 
that  great  numbers  were  remitted  for 
trialbefore  the  summary  tribunals,  and 
escaped  with  a  month  or  two  of  impri- 
sonment, who  had  committed  capital 
crimes,  and  a  few  years  before  would 
infallibly  have  been  transported  for 
fourteen  years.  We  are  getting  on  so 
fast,  that  nothing  is  more  common  now 
than  to  see  hardened  criminals,  both  in 
England  and  Scotland,  disposed  of  by 
the  police  magistrates,  and  for  capital 
crimes  receive  a  few  months'  impri- 
sonment. Their  names  and  crimes 
never  appear  in  the  returns  at  all. 
There  is  no  fault  attaches  to  any  one 
for  this  seeming  laxity.  The  thing  is 
unavoidable.  If  the  class  of  cases 
were  all  sent  to  the  higher  tribunals 
which  formerly  were  considered  pri- 
vative to  them,  the  judges,  were  they 
twice  as  numerous  as  they  are,  would 
sit  in  the  criminal  courts  from  one 
year's  end  to  another,  and  the  jails 
would  still  be  choked  up  with  untried 
criminals,  numbers  of  whom  would 
linger  for  years  in  confinement. 

The  Liberal  party,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  were  unani- 
mous in  imputing  the  vast  increase  of 
crime  to  the  defects  of  our  criminal 
law.  The  nominal  severity  of  that 
system,  it  was  said,  and  said  justly, 
with  its  uncertain  punishments  and 
frequent  opportunities  of  escape,  af- 
forded in  fact  a  bounty  on  the  com- 
mission of  crime.  Injured  parties  de- 
clined to  give  information  for  fear  of 
being  bound  over  to  prosecute  ;  wit- 
nesses were  reluctant  to  give  evidence, 
judges  caught  at  legal  quibbles,  juries 
violated  their  oaths,  in  order  to  save 
the  accused  from  a  punishment  which 
all  felt  was  disproportioned  to  the 
oifence  ;  and  thus  the  great  object  of 
criminal  jurisprudence,  certainty  of 
punishment,  was  entirely  defeated. 
There  was  much  truth  in  these  ob- 
servations, but  much  fallacy  in  the 
hope  that  their  removal  would  effect 
any  reduction  in  the  number  of 
offences.  The  object  sought  for  was 
earned.  Humane  principles  were 
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triumphant.  The  labours  of  Sir 
Samuel  Komilly  and  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh, aided  by  the  cautious  wisdom 
and  experienced  ability  of  Sir  R.  Peel, 
produced  a  total  revolution  in  our 
criminal  jurisprudence.  The  old  stain 
has  been  removed  :  we  need  no  longer 
fear  a  comparison  with  the  laws  of 
Draco.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  so 
many  oifences,  formerly  capital,  have 
had  that  dreadful  penalty  removed, 
that  the  law  in  Great  Britain,  as  now 
practically  administered,  is  probably 
the  mildest  in  Europe.  Death  is 
scarce  ever  inflicted  except  for  murder ; 
in  cases  of  housebreaking,  even  when 
attended  with  personal  violence,  it  is 
never  thought  of.  The  executions  in 
Great  Britain  now  range  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  only  a-year,  in- 
stead of  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred,  which  they  formerly  were. 
And  what  has  been  the  result  ?  Has  the 
promised  and  expected  diminution  of 
crime  taken  place,  in  consequence  of 
the  increased  certainty  of  punishment, 
and  the  almost  total  removal  of  all 
reasonable  or  conscientious  scruples 
at  being  concerned  in  a  prosecution  ? 
Quite  the  reverse.  The  whole  pro- 
phecies and  anticipations  of  the  Libe- 
ral school  have  been  falsified  by  the 
result.  Crime,  so  far  from  declin- 
ing, has  signally  increased  ;  and  its 
progress  has  never  been  so  rapid  as 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  when  the 
lenity  of  its  administration  has  been 
at  its  maximum.  An  inspection  of  the 
returns  of  serious  crimes  already  given, 
will  completely  demonstrate  this. 

Next,  it  was  said,  that  education 
would  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of 
crime  ;  that  ignorance  was  the  parent 
of  vice  ;  and,  by  diffusing  the  school- 
master, you  would  extinguish  the 
greater  part  of  the  wickedness  which 
afflicted  society  ;  that  the  providing  of 
cheap,  innocent,  and  elevating  amuse- 
ments for  the  leisure  hours  of  the 
working-classes,  would  prove  the  best 
antidote  to  their  degrading  propen- 
sities ;  and  that  then,  and  then  only, 
would  crime  really  be  arrested,  when 
the  lamp  of  knowledge  burned  in 
every  mechanic's  workshop,  in  every 
peasant's  cottage.  The  idea  was  plau- 
sible, it  was  seducing,  it  was  amiable ; 
and  held  forth  the  prospect  of  general 
improvement  of  morals  from  the  en- 
larged culture  of  mind.  The  present 
generation  is  generally,  it  may  almost 
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be  said  universally,  imbued  with  these 
opinions ;  and  the  efforts  accordingly 
made  for  the  instruction  of  the  work- 
ing-classes during  the  last  twenty-  five 
years,  have  been  unprecedented  in  any 
former  period  of  our  history.  What 
have  been  the  results?  Has  crime 
declined  in  proportion  to  the  spread 
of  education  ?  Are  the  best  instructed 
classes  the  least  vicious  ?  Has  eating 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
diminished  the  power  of  the  Tempter  ? 
So  far  from  it,  the  consequences, 
hitherto  at  least,  have  been  melan- 
choly and  foreboding  in  the  extreme. 
The  criminal  returns  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  demonstrate  that  the  unedu- 
cated criminals  are  about  a  third  of 
the  Avhole  :  in  other  words,  the  edu- 
cated criminals  are  to  the  uneducated 
as  two  to  one.*  In  Scotland,  the  edu- 
cated criminals  are  about  four  times 
the  uneducated;  in  England,  just 
double;  in  Ireland,  they  are  nearly 
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equal.  Nay,  what  is  still  more  re- 
markable, while  the  number  of  unedu- 
cated criminals,  especially  in  Scotland, 
is  yearly  diminishing,  that  of  edu- 
cated ones  is  yearly  increasing.!  In 
France,  the  criminal  returns  have  for 
long  demonstrated  that  the  amount  of 
crime,  in  all  the  eighty-four  depart- 
ments of  the  monarchy,  is  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  educated 
persons  which  each  contains ;  a  fact 
the  more  remarkable,  as  three-fifths 
of  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try have  received  no  education  what- 
ever, t  Of  the  criminals  actually 
brought  before  the  Courts  of  Assize, 
which  correspond  to  our  Old  Bailey 
and  Circuit  Courts,  it  appears  that 
about  four-sevenths  are  educated,  and 
three-sevenths  destitute  of  any  in- 
struction ;  which  gives  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  criminals  to  the  educated 
than  the  uneducated  class,  as  three- 
fifths  of  the  people  are  wholly 
uninstructed.  §  But  what  is  most 


*  Table  showing-  the  instruction  of  criminals  over  the  British  Empire  in  1841. 


Neither  read  iior  write. 

Imperfectly. 

Well. 

Superior. 

Total. 

Educated.        Uneducated. 

England...  9220 
Scotland...  696 
Ireland  7152 

13,732 

2,248 
3,084 

2,253 
554 
5,631 

126 

42 

_1 

168 

18,171 

2,834 
8,733 

9,220 
696 
7,152 

17,068 

19,064 

8,438 

29,738 

17,068 

— PonxEii's  Progress  of  the  Nation,  iii.  201,  214,  215,  232. 

f  Table  showing  the  centesimal  proportion  of  crime  in  relation  to  education  in. 
the  under-mentioned  years. 


Unable  to  read 
or  write. 

Imperfectly. 

Well. 

Superior. 

Not  Ascertained. 

Total. 

1836 

33.52 

52.53 

10.36 

0.91 

2.68 

100 

1837 

35.85 

52.08 

9.45 

0.43 

2.18 

100 

1838 

34.42 

53.41 

977 

0.34 

2.08 

100 

1839 

33.53 

53.48 

10.07 

0.32 

2.60 

100 

1840 

33.32 

55.57 

8.29 

0.37 

2.45 

100 

1841 

33.21 

56.67 

7.10 

0.43 

2.27 

100 

1842 

32.33 

58.52 

6.77 

0.22 

2.34 

100 

—Parl.  -Papers,  5th  May  1843.     M'CuLLocn,  Stat.  of  Great  Britain,  i.  476-7. 
I  See  GUEKRY'S  Stat.  Tables  of  France. 


Uneducated. 

Imperfectly  educated. 

Good  do. 

Superior  do. 

Total  educated. 

§1828 

4,116 

1,858 

780 

118 

2,756 

1831 

4,600 

2,047 

767 

190 

3,004 

1834 

4,080 

2,061 

608 

203 

2,872 

Parl  Tables,  ii.  346. 
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mar  veil  mis  of  all,  the  criminal  re- 
turns of  Prussia,  the  most  universally 
educated  country  in  Europe,  where  the 
duty  of  teaching  the  young  is  enforced 
by  law  upon  parents  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  entire  ignorance  is  wholly  un- 
known, the  proportion  of  criminals  to 
the  entire  population  is  TWELVE 
TIMES  greater  than  in  France,  where 
education  of  any  sort  has  only  been 
imparted  to  two-fifths  of  the  com- 
munity.* These  facts  are  startling — 
they  run  adverse  to  many  precon- 
ceived ideas — they  overturn  many  fa- 
vourite theories ;  but  they  are  not  the 
less  facts,  and  it  is  by  facts  alone 
that  correct  conclusions  are  to  be 
drawn  in  regard  to  human  affairs. 
In  America  too,  it  appears  from  the 
criminal  returns,  many  of  which,  in 
particular  towns  and  states,  are  quot- 
ed in  Buckingham's  Travels,  that  the 
educated  criminals  are  to  the  unedu- 
cated often  as  three,  generally  as  two, 
to  one.  These  facts  completely  settle 
the  question ;  although,  probably,  the 
whole  present  generation  must  de- 
scend to  their  graves  before  the  truth 
on  the  subject  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged. 

But  to  any  one  who  reflects  on  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  the 
moving  powers  by  which  it  is  impel- 
led, whether  towards  virtue  or  vice, 
such  a  result  must  appear  not  only 
intelligible  but  unavoidable.  It  is  our 
desires  which  are  our  tempters.  All  the 
statistical  returns  prove  that  the  great 
majority  of  educated  persons,  generally 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  whole, 
have  received  an  imperfect  education. 
They  have  just  got  knowledge  enough 
to  incur  its  dangers  ;  they  have  not 
got  enough  either  to  experience  its 
utility  or  share  in  its  elevation. 
Their  desires  are  inflamed,  their  ima- 
ginations excited,  their  cravings 
multiplied  by  what  they  read;  but 
neither  their  understandings  strength- 
ened, their  habits  improved,  nor  their 
hearts  purified.  The  great  bulk  of 
mankind  at  all  times,  and  especially 
in  all  manufacturing  communities,  can 
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only  receive  an  imperfect  education! 
It  'is  not  in  the  age  of  twelve 
hours'  labour  at  factories,  and  of  the 
employment  of  children  without  re- 
straint in  coal  and  iron  mines,  that 
any  thing  approaching  to  a  thorough 
education  can  be  imparted  to  the 
working  classes,  at  least  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  The  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  this  is,  not  that  edu- 
cation is  hopeless  and  should  be  aban- 
doned, in  relation  to  the  great  bulk 
of  men — for  we  eveiy  day,  in  detached 
instances,  have  proof  of  its  immense 
and  blessed  influence  ;  the  conclusion 
is,  that  it  is  by  the  active,  not  the  in- 
tellectual powers,  the  desires,  not  the 
understanding,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  men  are  governed  ;  that  it  is 
the  vast  addition  civilisation  and 
commerce  make  to  the  wants  and 
passions  of  men,  which  constitutes  the 
real  cause  of  its  demoralizing  influ- 
ence; and  that  these  dangers  never 
will  be  obviated  till  means  are  dis- 
covered of  combating  sin  with  its  own 
weapons,  and  by  desires  as  exten- 
sively felt  as  its  passions.  We  must 
fight  it,  not  only  with  the  armour 
of  reason,  but  the  fire  of  imagina- 
tion. It  is  by  enlisting  the  desires 
on  the  side  of  virtue  and  order,  that 
we  can  alone  generally  influence  man- 
kind. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  ways 
men  will  turn  before  they  can  be 
brought  to  admit  the  simple  truth 
unfolded  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah 
and  enforced  in  eveiy  page  of  the 
gospel,  that  the  heart  is  "deceitful 
above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked."  Driven  from  the  chimeras 
of  mild  punishment  and  general  edu- 
cation as  antidotes  against  the  anta- 
gonist power  of  sin,  philanthro- 
pists have  at  last  taken  refuge 
in  the  infallible  effects  of  soli- 
tary confinement.  Punishment,  it 
was  said,  is  the  real  demoralizer  of 
society ;  it  is  our  jails  which  are  the 
hotbeds  and  nurseries  of  crime.  Re- 
form them — separate  the  hardened 
criminal  from  the  apprentice  to  crime — 


*  In  France  and  Prussia  there  were  in  1826.  — 

Crimes  against  the  person 
Da.              property 
Do.       on  the  whole 

Prussia. 

France. 

1  in  34.122 
1  in       597 

1  in       587 

1  in  32.411 
1  in    9.392 
1  in    7.285 
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let  solitary  confinement  teach  its 
impressive  lessons,  and  confer 
its  regular  habits ;  and  vice,  with 
all  its  concomitant  evils,  will  dis- 
appear from  the  land.  At  the  same 
time  a  great  impression  was  made  on 
the  legislature  by  a  graphic,  and,  in 
some  respects,  just  description  of  the 
suffering  in  the  penal  colonies  of  New 
South  Wales ;  and  the  result  has  been 
a  general  adoption,  over  the  whole 
empire,  of  the  system  of  long  imprison- 
ment instead  of  transportation,  to  an 
extent  previously  unknown  since  the 
system  of  forced  convict-labour  in 
the  colonies  Avas  introduced.  All 
persons  practically  acquainted  with 
the  subject  were  aware  of  the  result 
in  which  their  experiment  would  ter- 
minate, and  the  fearful  multiplication 
of  irreclaimable  criminals  to  which  it 
would  lead  in  the  heart  of  the  empire. 
But  unfortunately  the  persons  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  subject 
had  scarcely  a  voice  in  the  legislature 
— the  current  ran  strong  in  favour  of 
lengthened  imprisonment,  and  the 
abolition,  except  in  very  bad  cases,  of 
transportation.  The  judges  gave 
ample  scope  to  the  new  system,  and 
it  received  in  every  point  of  view  a 
fair  experiment.  Highway  robbers, 
housebreakers,  and  habitual  thieves, 
.received,  in  great  numbers  of  cases, 
sentences  of  imprisonment,  instead  of 
transportation  for  life  or  fourteen 
years.  The  jails  at  the  same  time 
were  every  where  improved ;  a  general 
system  of  prison  discipline  was  adopted 
and  enforced  ;  and  solitary  confine- 
ment, with  hard  labour,  became  almost 
universal.  And  what  has  been  the 
result?  Why,  that  it  has  been  now 
demonstrated  by  experience,  that 
even  the  longest  imprisonments,  and 
the  best  system  of  prison  discipline, 
have  no  effect,  or  scarce  any,  in  re- 
claiming offenders ;  and  that  the  only 
effect  of  the  new  system  has  been, 
to  crowd  the  jails  with  convicts  and 
the  streets  with  thieves  ;  to  load  the 
counties  with  assessments  and  the 
calendars  with  prisoners;  to  starve 
New  South  Wales  for  want  of  com- 
pulsory labour,  and  oppress  Great 
Britain  by  the  redundance  of  hardened 
idleness.  We  speak  of  a  matter  the 
subject  of  universal  notoriety  :  ample 
proof  of  it  will  be  furnished  in  a 
future  Number. 


But,  what  irf  most  alarming  of  all, 
it  has  now  been  completely  demon- 
strated, that  we  are  not  to  look 
even  to  the  general  spread  of  reli- 
gious instruction  for  any  immediate 
or  even  rapid  diminution  of  crime,  or 
amelioration  of  the  habits  of  the  la- 
bouring classes.  We  say  immediate 
or  rapid,  because  none  can  be  more 
sensible  than  we  are,  that  it  is  thus 
alone  that  crime  in  the  end  is  to  be 
arrested,  and  that  the  efforts  now 
making  in  this  respect  in  all  parts  of 
the  British  empire,  are  laying  the 
only  foundation  whereon  in  future 
times  the  superstructure  of  a  moral 
and  orderly  society  are  to  be  laid. 
But,  as  every  system  must  be  tested 
by  its  fruits,  and  these  fruits  in  the 
present  forced  and  artificial  state  of 
society  are  so  rapidly  brought  forth — 
it  is  worse  than  useless  to  go  on  en- 
couraging expectations  of  an  early 
reformation  of  society  from  the  ex- 
tension of  church  establishments,  the 
zeal  of  dissenters,  or  the  efforts  of 
clerical  instructors.  Depend  upon  it, 
half  a  century  must  elapse  before  these 
praiseworthy  and  philanthropic  ef- 
forts produce  any  general  effect  on  the 
rame  of  society.  We  shall  be  fortu 
nate  indeed,  if  in  a  whole  century  the 
existing  evils  are  in  any  material  de- 
gree lessened,  and  society  has  gone  on 
so  long  without  one  of  those  terrible 
convulsions,  like  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, which  at  once  destroy  the  pro- 
spects of  the  present  generation  and 
the  hopes  of  the  next. 

The  reason  is,  that  degraded  and 
sensual  men  have  an  instinctive  aver- 
sion to  religious  truth,  and  a  still  greater 
distaste  for  religious  restraint.  The 
carnal  man  is  at  war  with  God.  When 
will  this  great  truth,  so  loudly  pro- 
claimed in  every  page  of  the  gospel, 
be  practically  acknowledged  and  acted 
upon  ?  To  those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  anatomy  of  crime,  and 
who  see  exemplified  in  real  life  the 
courses  of  the  wicked,  its  truth  be- 
comes not  only  evident,  but  of  over- 
whelming importance.  The  strength 
of  the  world  consists  in  its  pleasures 
and  enjoyments.  It  is  the  vehemence 
of  the  desire  for  these  pleasures  and 
enjoyments,  which  constitutes  the  fear- 
ful force  of  its  temptations.  The 
whole  progress  of  society,  the  whole 
efforts  of  man,  the  whole  accumula- 
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tions  of  wealth  are  directed,  in  its  later 
stages,  to  augment  these  desires.  Ne- 
cessities in  a  large  portion  of  society 
being  provided  for,  pleasures  only  are 
thought  of.  Civilisation  increases 
thcm°  for  it  augments  enjoyment  : 
commerce,  for  it  multiplies  the  wealth 
by  which  it  is  purchased  :  ingenuity, 
for  it  adds  to  the  instruments  of 
luxury  :  knowledge,  for  it  spreads  an 
ardent,  and  often  exaggerated  picture 
of  its  gratifications.  The  whole 
efforts  of  man  in  civilized  life  are 
directed  to  the  increase  of  human 
enjoyment,  the  incitement  of  human 
desire.  Need  we  wonder,  then,  if  reli- 
gion, which  prescribes  an  abstinence 
from  the  pleasures  of  sin,  which 
enjoins  continence  to  the  sensual, 
sobriety  to  the  drunkard,  reflection 
to  the  unheeding,  gentleness  to  the 
irascible,  restraint  to  the  voluptuous, 
probity  to  the  avaricious,  punishment 
to  the  profligate,  meets  in  such  an 
age  with  very  few  votaries  ?  Some, 
doubtless,  will  always  be  found,  who, 
disgusted  with  the  profligacy  with 
which  they  are  surrounded,  are  led 
only  the  more  rapidly  to  a  life  of 
rectitude  and  duty  by  such  vice  ; 
but  how  many  are  they  amidst  the 
crowd  of  sensual  and  unreflecting? 
Perhaps  one  in  twenty.  The  great 
mass  pass  quietly  by  on  the  other 
side ;  they  do  not  say  there  is  no 
God,  but  they  live  altogether  without 
God  in  the  world.  In  vain  are  efforts 
made  to  reclaim  the  vicious,  to  bring 
up  their  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  in  the  hope  that  when 
they  are  old  they  will  not  desert  it. 
The  grown-up  will  not  go  to  church  ; 
in  manufacturing  towns  they  will  not 
even  put  on  Sunday's  clothes,  but 
revel  in  intoxication  or  sloth  in  their 
working-dresses  all  the  Lord's  day ; 
except  when  softened  by  misfortune, 
or  roused  by  calamity,  they  will  not 
listen,  even  at  home,  to  the  voice  of 
religious  counsel.  Children  may 
learn  their  catechism,  and  repeat 
their  responses  at  school ;  but  when 
they  become  men  and  women,  will 
they  resist  the  temptations  by  which 
they  are  surrounded  ?  Numerous 
congregations  are  often  suddenly 
formed  by  the  planting  of  an  elo- 
quent and  earnest  divine  into  a  densely 
peopled  and  neglected  locality;  but 
where  does  the  congregation  in  general 
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come  from  ?  Go  into  the  thinned  or 
deserted  churches  or  chapels  in  its 
vicinity,  and  you  will  find  you  have 
only  transferred  the  serious  and  Chris- 
tian community  from  one  place  of  wor- 
ship to  another. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  these  dan- 
gers affect  only  a  limited  portion  of 
the  community,  and  that,  provided 
only  society  holds  together,  and  pro- 
perty is  upon  the  whole  secure,  it  is 
of  little  consequence  to  the  great  bulk 
of  the  nation  whether  its  criminals 
are  doubling  or  tripling  every  ten 
years,  whether  its  convicts  are  hang- 
ed, imprisoned,  or  transported. 
Doubtless  that  is  the  view  taken  by 
the  majority  of  men,  and  which  ever 
makes  them  resist  so  strenuously  any 
measures  calculated  to  arrest  the 
general  evils  by  a  forced  contribution 
from  all  classes  of  the  state.  But  is 
such  a  view  of  so  very  serious  a  mat- 
ter either  justified  by  reason,  or  war- 
ranted by  a  durable  regard  to  self- 
terest  ?  Considered  in  reference  only 
to  immediate  advantage,  and  with  a 
view  to  avert  the  much-dreaded  evil  of 
an  assessment,  is  it  expedient  to  allow 
crime  to  go  on  increasing  at  the  fear- 
ful rate  which  it  has  done  in  this 
country  during  the  last  forty  years  ? 
Can  we  regard  without  disquietude 
the  appalling  facts  demonstrated  by 
the  Parliamentary  returns  of  popula- 
tion and  commitments — that  the 
people  are  augmenting  three  times  as 
fast  in  the  manufacturing  as  the  agri- 
cultural districts — that  detected  and 
punished  crime  is  multiplying  in  the 
former  three  times  as  fast  as  the  peo- 
ple— and  crime  really  committed  three 
times  as  much  as  that  which  is  brought 
to  light?  What  can  be  expected 
from  a  state  in  which  crime,  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  is  thus  in- 
creasing TWENTY-SEVEN  TIMES  OS  fast 
as  mankind  in  the  rural?  From  what 
sources  does  this  overflowing  stream 
of  recklessness,  profligacy,  and  misery, 
which  overflows  our  workhouses  and 
fills  our  jails,  mainly  spring,  but  from 
this  prodigious  and  unrestrained  in- 
crease of  crime  and  depravity  among 
the  working  classes  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts?  Must  not  such  a 
state  of  things  lead  to  a  constant  aug- 
mentation of  poor-rates,  county  rates, 
and  jail  assessments?  And  how 
short-sighted  is  the  policy  which  al- 
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lows  these  oppressive  burdens  to  go 
on  constantly  increasing,  merely  from 
terror  of  incurring  additional  expense 
in  striving  to  arrest  them,  and  hopes 
to  avoid  danger,  like  the  partridge,  by 
putting  its  head  in  the  bush,  and  ceas- 
ing to  look  it  in  the  face  ? 

But  most  of  all,  in  a  public  and  po- 
litical view,  is  this  extraordinary  in- 
crease of  crime  in  our  manufacturing 
districts,  a  subject  of  serious  and  an- 
xious consideration  to  all  classes  in 
the  state.  It  is  in  vain  to  seek  to 
conceal,  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to 
deny,  that  in  the  dense  masses  of  the 
manufacturers  the  real  danger  of 
Great  Britain  is  to  be  found.  Though 
not  amounting,  upon  the  whole,  to  more 
than  a  tenth  part  of  the  nation,  they 
are  incomparably  the  most  alarming 
from  their  close  proximity  to  each 
other,  the  fierce  passions  which  the 
revolutionary  press  has  long  nourish- 
ed among  them,  and  the  perfect  orga- 
nization which,  under  the  direction 
of  the  leaders  of  their  trades'  unions, 
they  have  long  attained.  The  insur- 
rection in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  England,  and  violent  strikes  in 
Scotland  in  1842,  may  warn  us  of  the 
danger  of  such  an  outbreak,  especial- 
ly when  combined,  as  the  next  will 
almost  certainly  be,  with  a  general 
rebellion  of  the  Irish  Repealers.  Infinite 
local  mischief,  incredible  destruction 
of  life  and  property,  would  inevitably 
follow  any  serious  and  general  insurrec- 
tion among  them ;  even  though  crush- 
ed, as  in  the  end  it  certainly  would 
be,  by  an  united  effort  of  the  other 
classes  in  the  state.  But  is  the  shock 
to  credit,  the  destruction  of  capital,  the 
breaking  of  the  bread  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  nothing  in  a  national  point 
of  view?  And  what  can  augment 
the  dangers  of  such  local  insurrections 
so  much  as  the  acknowledged  fact, 
that  crime  is  making  unprecedented 
progress  amongst  them  ;  that  so  ge- 
neral have  the  causes  of  dissoluteness 
become,  that  whole  masses  are 
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brought  up  in  depraved  and  reckless 
habits,  on  the  verge  of,  if  not  actual- 
ly committing  crime  ;  and  that  "  ks 
classes  dangereuses  "  are  daily  receiving 
additional  accessions  from  the  de- 
praved, the  dissolute,  and  abandoned 
from  all  the  other  ranks  in  the  state. 

Let  us  therefore  no  longer  deceive 
ourselves,  or  attempt  to  deceive  others. 
Crime  is  making  extraordinary  and 
unprecedented  progress  amongst  us; 
it  is  advancing  with  a  rapidity  un- 
paralleled in  any  other  European 
state  :  if  not  arrested,  it  will  come  to 
render  the  country  unbearable ;  and  will 
terminate  in  multiplying  to  such  an  ex- 
tent " les  classes  dangereuses"  as  they 
have  been  well  denominated  by  the 
French,  as,  on  the  first  serious  political 
convulsion,  may  come  to  endanger 
the  state.  It  has  advanced  with  un- 
deviating  and  fearful  rapidity  through 
all  the  successive  delusions  which 
have  been  trusted  to  in  the  country 
to  check  its  progress.  With  equal 
ease  it  has  cast  aside  the  visions  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  the  advocates 
of  lenient  punishment — the  dreams 
of  Lord  Brougham  and  the  supporters 
of  general  education — the  theories 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and 
the  enemies  of  transportation — 
the  hopes  of  Lord  John  Russell  and 
the  partizans  of  improved  prison  dis- 
cipline at  home.  Even  the  blessed 
arm  of  the  gospel  has  hitherto  failed 
in  checking  its  advance  amongst  us ; 
and  it  nowhere  appears  in  more  ap- 
palling colours  than  in  the  districts 
where  the  greatest  and  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  have  been  made  for  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the 
people.  "Nous  avons  donnes  a  pen- 
ser,"  as  the  French  say.  Ample 
subject  for  serious  reflection  has  been 
furnished  to  our  readers  till  a  future 
occasion,  when  the  cause  of  this  general 
failure,  and  the  means  requisite  for 
the  diminution  of  crime,  will  be 
considered. 
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"  ON  the  Rhine,  I  am  never  more 
than  twenty  years  old!"  says  the 
Countess  Ida  Halm  Halm,  in  her 
Erinnerungen.  "There  only  do  I 
feel  myself  quite  at  home.  Whether 
arriving  from  the  Baltic  or  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, I  have  always  a  recurrence 
of  the  same  nameless  home-feeling, 
which  renders  me  at  once  happy  and 
tranquil.  O,  the  Rhine  !  the  Rhine ! 
What  are  other  rivers — your  Seine, 
and  Garonne,  and  Tagiis— compared 
with  him  ?  But  small  and  secondary 
streams  beside  the  mighty  Rhine. 
There  are  certain  rivers  which  repre- 
sent nations,  and  ideas,  and  periods  of 
history — the  Scamander  for  instance, 
bringing  to  our  thoughts  the  days  of 
Grecian  heroism ;  when  men  fought 
with  gods,  and  in  so  doing  seemed  to 
wrest  from  them  a  portion  of  their 
supernatural  strength  and  beauty — 
the  Nile,  the  priestly  Nile,  mysteri- 
ous as  a  dogma,  but  rich  in  blessings 
as  the  agency  of  a  divine  spirit ;  con- 
cealed in  its  source,  but  manifest  in 
its  operation — then  the  Jordan,  the 
stream  of  revelation,  on  whose  banks 
is  heard  the  rushing  of  the  wings  of 
the  dove,  while  a  voice,  other  than 
that  of  man,  murmurs  over  the  waters 
— and  the  Tiber,  a  small  and  muddy 
stream,  but  the  gigantic  and  sparkling 
reflex  of  Rome's  immortal  turrets. 
But  the  Rhine,  that  heroic  river, 
which  nations  never  cross  without 
buckling  on  their  armour  for  the  fight ; 
and  yet,  on  whose  banks  life  is  so  free, 
so  safe,  and  s*o  delightful.  Hark  to 
the  clatter  of  wine-  cups,  the  echoes  of 
music,  the  whispered  legends,  and  the 
clash  of  weapons  !  while  the  old  river 
flows  on  so  cheerily,  murmuring  as  he 
goes  words  of  encouragement  to  his 
children. 

"  I  embrace  thee,  O  Rhine !  and 
wherever  I  go  I  will  not  cease  to  love 

thee. 

****** 

"When  I  pass  in  review  all  the 
beautiful  scenes  I  have  visited,  and 
then  ask  myself  the  question,  Where  I 
would  fain  see  the  sun  set  for  the  last 
time  ?  the  answer  is  unhesitating  and 
heartfelt,  and  invariably  the  same^ — 
'  Behind  Stobzenfels,  on  the  Rhine.'  " 


It  would  be  difficult  better  to  illus- 
trate German  veneration  and  affec- 
tion for  the  Rhine,  than  by  the  above 
passages  from  one  of  the  most  intel- 
lectual female  writers  of  the  day — 
a  writer  whose  works  will  bear  com- 
parison with  those  of  George  Sand 
for  genius  and  masculine  vigour  of 
style,  (exempt,  however,  from  much 
that  is  objectionable  in  the  French- 
woman;)  while  for  elegance,  taste, 
and  a  fine  feeling  for  art  and  poetry, 
they  may  be  placed  on  the  same  line 
with  those  of  our  own  u  Ennuyee." 
What  the  Countess  Hahn  Halm  feels 
and  expresses  with  all  the  fervour  of 
a  poetical  imagination — the  sort  of  ex- 
hilarating and  exulting  love  for  the 
most  classical  stream  of  modern  story 
— is  felt  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by 
all  intellectual  classes  of  Germans. 
Their  veneration  for  the  old  river  that 
waters  one  of  the  sunniest  and  fairest 
districts  of  the  Vaterland,  is  profound ; 
their  admiration  of  the  natural  beau- 
ties, and  of  the  vestiges  of  days  gone 
by,  that  abound  upon  its  banks,  un- 
ceasing. German  patriotism  is  com- 
prehensive :  it  hails  as  one  country  all 
the  wide  lands  in  which  the  Teuton 
tongue  is  spoken ;  and  in  nearly  all 
those  lands  is  the  Rhine  thought  and 
talked  of  with  an  admiration  amount- 
ing to  enthusiasm.  By  a  contradic- 
tion, however,  of  not  unfrequent  oc- 
currence, the  people  who  seem  least 
capable  of  sharing  this  feeling,  are 
those  who  ought  to  be  most  under  its 
influence — the  inhabitants  of  the 
Rhine-country  itself.  The  well  known 
and  often  quoted  passage  of  Jean 
Jacques,  applied  by  him  to  the  dwel- 
lers on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman,  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  denizens  of 
the  Rhineland.  "  Je  dirois  volontiers 
a  ceux  qui  out  du  gout  et  sont  sen- 
sibles — allez  a  Vevey,  visitez  le  pays, 
examinez  les  sites,  promenez  vous 
sur  le  lac ;  et  dites  si  la  nature  n'a 
pas  fait  ce  beau  pays  pour  une  Julie, 
pour  une  Claire,  et  pour  un  St  Preux  ; 

mais ne  les  y  cherchez  pas."     In 

like  manner  we  would  say — Visit  the 
Rhine,  not  as  most  tourists  do,  by 
rushing  in  a  steam-boat  from  Rotter- 
dam or  Cologne  to  Basle  or  Baden, 
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but  deliberately,  on  shore  as  well  as 
on  the  water,  climbing  the  mountains 
and  strolling  through  the  valleys, 
seeking  out  the  innumerable  and 
enchanting  points  of  view,  and  con- 
templating them  by  sunset  and 
sunrise,  in  the  broad  glare  of 
noon  and  by  the  subdued  evening 
light ;  and  then  say  whether  such  a 
country  is  not  worthy  of  different  in- 
habitants from  the  mongrel  race,  part 
German,  part  Flemish,  part  French, 
which  it  now  possesses — a  population 
which,  when  it  has  consumed  its  five 
or  six  heavy  meals,  smoked  a  dozen  or 
two  pipes,  and  slept  its  long  sleep  of  re- 
pletion, considers  it  has  done  its  duty  to 
God  and  man,  and  troubles  itself  little 
with  such  untangible  matters  as  poeti- 
cal reveries  or  mental  cultivation. 

But  we  are  running  away  from  our 
subject,  and  losing  sight  of  the  inten- 
tion we  had  in  commencing  this  paper, 
which  was,  to  hook  ourselves  on  to 
the  dexter  arm  of  that  indefatigable 
rambler,  M.  Alexander  Dumas,  and 
accompany  him  in  an  excursion  up 
the  Rhine.  He  thinks  proper  to  pro- 
ceed thither  by  way  of  Belgium,  and 
we  must  conform  to  his  arrangements. 
In  due  time  we  shall  return  to  our 
Rhenish  friends. 

M.  Dumas's  earliest  care,  on  arri- 
ving at  Brussels,  was  to  deliver  to 
King  Leopold  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion with  which  he  had  provided  him- 
self for  that  monarch ;  and  he  hasten- 
ed to  the  palace,  where  he  obtained 
admission,  he  tells  us,  more  easily 
than  he  would  have  done  at  Paris  at 
the  house  of  a  second-rate  banker. 
We  were  not  aware  that  the  French 
bureaucratie  of  the  day  were  of  such 
difficult  access,  and  would  strongly 
advise  them,  since  it  is  so,  to  take 
pattern  by  his  Belgian  majesty ;  who 
in  this  instance,  however,  was  not  at 
Brussels  at  all,  but  at  his  country 
palace  of  Laeken,  whither  M.  Dumas 
proceeds.  Here  he  is  immediately 
ushered  into  the  king's  presence. 

u  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  con- 
versation," says  our  traveller,  "which 
his  majesty  was  pleased  to  put  at  once 
upon  a  footing  of  familiar  chat,  I  be- 
came convinced  that  I  was  speaking 
with  the  most  philosophical  king  who 
had  ever  existed,  not  excepting  Fre- 
derick the  Great." 

We  congratulate  M.  Dumas  sin- 
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ccrely  upon  the  exquisite  keenness  of 
perception  which  enabled  him  to  make 
this  discovery,  and  form  so  decided 
an  opinion  in  the  course  of  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  familiar  chat.  At  the 
same  time  we  cannot  repress  a  fear, 
that  he  is  apt  to  be  a  little  dazzled  by 
the  sparkling  halo  that  surrounds  a 
diadem.  This  we  do  not  say  so  much 
with  reference  to  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians, who  may  be  a  very  philosophi- 
cal, as  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a 
very  judicious  sovereign ;  but  it  has 
struck  us  more  than  once,  during  the 
perusal  of  M.  Dumas's  wanderings  in 
various  lands,  that  he  exhibits  a  slight, 
an  inconceivably  small,  tendency  to 
tuft-hunting,  hardly  consistent  with 
his  ultra-liberal  principles,  and  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  the  cynical  tone 
that  he  habitually  adopts  in  speaking 
of  most  existing  governments  ana 
institutions.  To  say  the  truth,  we 
have  conceived  a  great  affection  for 
our  friend  Alexander,  and  feel  every 
disposition  to  glide  lightly  over  his 
faults  and  exalt  his  virtues  ;  to  treat 
him  tenderly,  in  short,  even  as  one  we 
love.  We  do  not  expect  perfection 
from  him,  although  we  are  anxious  to 
believe  that  he  approaches  as  near  to 
that  angelic  state  as  it  is  given  to  a 
child  of  clay  to  do.  We  would  par- 
don his  recording  in  some  detail  the 
gracious  words  spoken  to  him  by  the 
King  of  this,  and  the  Prince  of  that 
— showing  how  he  was  treated  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality  and  fami- 
liarity by  the  mighty  ones  of  the 
earth — how  they  caressed  and  compli- 
mented him,  arid  wore  out  the  boots 
of  their  aides-de-camp  and  chamber- 
lains by  sending  after  him — and  how 
they  told  him  to  "  Veuez  me  deman- 
der  a  diner,"  or  in  other  words,  to  go 
and  take  a  chop  with  them  whenever 
he  could  make  it  convenient.  At  all 
these  interesting  and  carefully  record- 
ed incidents  we  should  indulgently 
smile,  were  they  narrated  by  any  one 
but  our  much-esteemed  Alexander — 
the  confirmed  democrat,  the  political 
Utopian,  the  declared  disciple  of  the 
subversive  school,  the  worthy  repre- 
sentative, when  he  gets  upon  the 
chapter  of  politics,  of  that  recently 
discovered  zoological  curiosity,  the 
tigre-singe.  It  is  the  inconsistency  of 
the  thing  that  strikes  and  afflicts  us. 
Of  M.  Dumas's  very  ultra  views  on 
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political  subjects,  we  have  abundant 
proof  in  the  section  headed  "  Water- 
loo," which  is  an  amusing  specimen 
of  the  rabid  style.  The  tone  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  most 
violent  of  the  French  democratic  and 
anti-English  journals.  We  should 
like  to  extract  it  all,  but  it  is  too 
lengthy,  and  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  the  last  ten  lines.  Here 
they  are,  breathing  saltpetre  and 
bayonets : — 

"  A  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed 
since  that  date,  (June  1815,)  and 
France  is  only  now  beginning  to 
understand  that  the  defeat  of  Water- 
loo was  necessary  for  the  liberty  of 
Europe ;  but  she  not  the  less  cherishes 
at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  a  poignant 
grief  and  rage  at  having  been  marked 
out  for  a  victim.  On  that  plain  where 
so  many  Spartan-like  warriors  fell  for 
her  sake — where  the  pyramid  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  tomb  of  Colonel 
Gordon,  and  the  monument  of  the 
Hanoverians,  serve  as  mementoes  of 
the  fight — no  stone%  or  cross,  or  inscrip- 
tion recalls  the  name  of  France.  But 
the  day  shall  come  when  God  will  bid 
her  (France)  recommence  the  work  of 
universal  liberation — the  work  begun 
by  Bonaparte  and  interrupted  by 
Napoleon;  then,  when  that  work  is 
done,  we  will  turn  the  lion  of  Nassau 
with  its  head  towards  Europe,  et  tout 
sera  dit." 

As  this  rather  high-flown  passage 
might  not  be  generally  intelligible  to 
our  readers,  we  will  put  it  into  plain 
English.  It  will  then  run  thus  : — 

u  When  France  shall  again  become 
a  republic,  or  when  she  shall  find  a 
king  mad  or  wicked  enough  to  give  in 
to  her  worst  propensities,  she  will 
pour  her  legions  across  every  frontier, 
sweep  all  opposition  before  her,  revo- 
lutionize and  emancipate  Europe,  and 
hoist  the  triumphant  and  blood-stain- 
ed tricolor  over  the  ashes  of  sove- 
reignties, and  the  ruins  of  every  old 
and  time-honoured  institution." 

It  is  strange  to  see  a  man  of  un- 
doubted talent,  and  who  ought  to  be 
amongst  the  enlightened  ones  of  his 
country  and  his  age,  indulging  in  such 
absurd  visions  and  insane  prophecies. 
Rhapsodies  of  this  kind  would  be 
merely  laughable,  were  it  not  for  the 
weight  which  they  unquestionably 
have  with  the  younger  and  less  re- 


flecting classes  of  Frenchmen,  espe- 
cially when  proceeding  from  a  writer 
of  M.  Dumas's  abilities  and  reputa- 
tion. It  is  by  this  style  of  writing, 
which  abounds  in  French  periodical 
literature,  and  in  the  works  of  some, 
fortunately  a  minority,  of  the  clever 
litterateurs  of  the  day,  that  the  attacks 
of  war  fever,  to  which  France  is  sub- 
ject, are  aggravated,  if  not  frequently 
brought  on. 

We  do  not  intend  following  M. 
Dumas  step  by  step  through  Belgium, 
to  which  country  he  devotes  a  volume. 
We  prefer  passing  at  once  to  the 
Rhine,  which  he  ascends  from  Cologne 
to  Strasburg,  making  continual 
pauses,  and  enlivening  the  description 
of  what  he  sees  by  agreeable  and 
spirited  versions  of  what  he  has  read 
and  heard.  Much  of  what  he  tells  us 
has  been  already  printed  in  the  nume- 
rous tours  and  guide-books,  which,  in 
conjunction  with  steam-boats  and 
railways,  have  familiarized  most 
Englishmen  with  the  Rhine  and  its 
legends.  It  acquires  a  fresh  charm, 
however,  from  the  present  narrator's 
agreeable  and  pointed  style,  and  from 
his  calling  in  the  aid  of  his  imagina- 
tion to  supply  any  little  deficiencies  ; 
rounding  and  filling  up  stories  that 
would  otherwise  be  angular  and  in- 
complete. He  also  gives  some  agree- 
able caricatures,  if  caricatures  they 
may  be  called,  of  certain  German 
eccentricities.  Yet  we  should  have 
thought  that  so  keen  an  observer  of 
men  and  manners,  might  have  made 
more  than  he  has  done  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  German  society  and  habits ; 
but  unfortunately  M.  Dumas  appears 
to  understand  little,  if  any,  of  the 
language,  and  this  has  doubtless  been 
a  great  hinderance  to  him,  and  has 
prevented  him  from  making  his  book 
as  characteristic  as  his  Italian  sketches. 
Nevertheless  he  is  piquant  enough  in 
some  places.  We  will  give  his  droll 
account  of  his  entrance  into  Rhenish 
Prussia.  After  being  robbed  by  the 
innkeeper  at  Liege,  he  gets  into  the 
Aix-la-Chapelle  diligence ;  and,  on 
reading  the  printed  ticket  that  has 
been  given  to  him  at  the  coach-office, 
finds  that  he  has  the  fourth  seat,  and 
that  he  is  forbidden  to  change  places 
with  his  neighbours,  even  by  mutual 
consent. 

"  This  military  sort  of  strictness, 
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still  more  than  the  abominable  jargon 
of  the  postilion,  made  me  aware  that 
I  was  about  to  enter  the  dominions  of 
King  Frederick  William.  As  I  had  a 
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" '  His  watch  can  never  be  slow.' 
"'Indeed!    And  why  so?' 


corner  of  the  coach,  the  tyranny  of  his 
Prussian  majesty  was  tolerably  endu- 
rable, and  I  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 
About  three  in  the  morning,  just  as 
day  was  breaking,  I  awoke,  and  found 
that  the  diligence  was  standing  still. 
I  at  first  thought  there  was  an  acci- 
dent, and  put  my  head  out  of  the 
window  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
JSTo  accident  had  happened  ;  no  other 
coach  was  near — the  road  was  excel- 
lent. We  were  alone  and  motionless. 
I  took  my  ticket  out  of  my  pocket, 
read  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
having  satisfied  myself  that  it  was  not 
forbidden  to  speak  in  the  diligence,  I 
asked  my  neighbour  if  we  had  been 
standing  there  long. 

"  '  About  twenty  minutes,'  was  the 
answer. 

u  *  And  pray,'  continued  I,  '  can 
you  tell  me  what  we  are  doing  here  ? ' 

"  '  We  are  waiting.' 

"  '  Ah !  we  are  waiting.  And  for 
what?' 

'"For  the  time.' 

"'What  time?1 

"  '  The  time  at  which  we  are  allowed 
to  arrive.' 

"  '  There  is  a  time  fixed  for  arriving, 
then?' 

"  '  Every  thing  is  fixed  in  Prussia.' 

" '  And  if  we  arrived  before  the 
time?' 

"  '  The  conductor  would  be  pun- 
ished.' 

'"And  if  after?' 

"  *  He  would  also  be  punished.' 

"  '  Ah !  that  is  very  well  arranged.' 

"  '  Every  thing  is  well  arranged  in 
Prussia.' 

"  I  bowed  assentingly.  Not  for 
worlds  would  I  have  contradicted  a 
gentleman  possessed  of  such  an  ex- 
alted opinion  of  his  country  and  its 
institutions,  and  who  answered  my 
questions  so  courteously  and  laconi- 
cally. My  acquiescence  appeared  to 
gratify  him.  I  felt  encouraged,  and 
continued  my  enquiries. 

"  '  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  at  what  hour 
ought  the  diligence  to  arrive  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle?' 

"'At  twenty-five  minutes  to  five.' 

"  '  But  if  the  conductor's  watch  were 
slow?' 
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'"Opposite  to  Vhere  he  sits,  and 
under  lock  and  key,  there  is  a  watch 
which  is  regulated  before  starting  by 
the  clock  at  the  coach-office.  The 
conductor  knows  at  what  hour  he 
should  pass  through  each  town  and 
village  on  his  route,  and  he  makes 
the  postilions  hurry  or  slacken  their 
pace  accordingly,  so  as  to  arrive  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  exactly  at  the  right 
time.' 

"  '  But  with  those  precautions,  how 
is  it  that  we  are  obliged  to  wait  upon 
the  road?' 

"  '  The  conductor  has  doubtless  fol- 
lowed your  example,  and  slept,  and 
the  postilions  have  taken  advantage 
of  that  to  go  quicker.' 

"  '  Well,  since  we  have  still  some 
time  to  remain  here,  I  will  get  out 
and  stretch  my  legs  a  little.' 

"  '  It  is  not  allowed  to  get  out  of  the 
diligence  in  Prussia.' 

"  '  Indeed  !  That  is  very  agreeable. 
I  wished  particularly  to  look  at  that 
castle  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.' 

"  '  That  is  Emmaburg.  It  is  the 
scene  of  the  famous  legend  of  Egin- 
hard  and  Emma.'1 

"  '  Eeally !  Be  so  obliging  as  to 
change  places  with  me  for  a  moment, 
that  I  may  look  at  it  through  the 
window.' 

'"I  should  be  most  happy,  sir ;  but 
in  Prussia  it  is  not  allowed  to  change 
places.' 

"  '  True,  true !  How  could  I  forget 
it  ?  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.' 

"  '  These  tamned  Frenchmans,  they 
do  noting  but  shatter  and  talk!'  said 
a  fat  German  sitting  opposite  to  me, 
opening  his  mouth  for  the  first  time 
since  we  had  left  Liege,  but  still  keep- 
ing his  eyes  shut. 

"  '  You  were  saying,  sir ?  ' 

said  I,  not  particularly  gratified  by 
the  remark. 

'"I  say  noting — I  shleep.' 

"  '  Shleep  as  much  as  you  like,  but 
try  not  to  dream  aloud,  eh  ?  Or,  if 
you  dream,  dream  in  your  mother 
tongue.' 

"  The  German  began  to  snore. 

"'Postilion,  vorwarts  /'  shouted 
the  conductor. 

"  We  were  off  at  a  gallop.  I  put 
my  head  out  of  the  window  to  try  to 
get  a  view  of  the  ruins,  but  it  was 
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vain;  they  had  disappeared  behind 
an  angle  of  the  road.  At  twenty-five 
minutes  to  five,  no"t  a  second  later  or 
earlier,  we  drove  into  the  coach-yard 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle." 

At  Cologne  M.  Dumas  pauses,  and 
fills  a  hundred  pages  with  the  cathe- 
dral, and  the  legend  attaching  to  it. 
Most  of  our  readers    are   probably 
aware  that  the  above-named  church 
was    commenced    by    an    architect 
whose  name  has  been  forgotten,  and 
who  procured  the  design  for  the  build- 
ing from  Satan  himself,  upon  the  usual 
condition  of  giving  a  promissory  note 
for  his  soul.     A  certain  Father  Cle- 
ment, however,  a  very  knowing  priest, 
of  whom  the  arch-tempter  stood  in 
almost  as  great  awe  as  he  had  ever 
done  of  St  Dunstan  of  nose-pulling 
celebrity,  came  to  the   assistance  of 
the  builder,  and  put  him  «p  to  a  stra- 
tagem, by  which  he  avoided  signing 
away  his  spiritual  part,  although  he 
still  obtained  possession  of  the  plan 
for  the  cathedral.     Satan  confessed 
himself    outwitted,    but    prophesied 
that  the  building  should  never  be  fin- 
ished,  and  that    its  builder's  name 
should  not  go  down  to  posterity.  The 
latter  part  of  the  prediction  has  been 
accomplished ;  but  as  the  present  King 
of  Prussia  has  declared  his  intention 
of  finishing  the  work  that  has  been  so 
magnificently  begun,  it   seems   pro- 
bable Beelzebub  may  prove  mistaken 
in  one  portion  of  his  prophecy. 

Cologne  being  a  large  city,  some- 
what Frenchified  in  its  ways,  M.  Du- 
mas manages  pretty  well  as  regards 
eating  and  drinking;  but,  as  he  ascends 
the  river,  matters  get  worse.  He  ar- 
rives at  Bonn  at  the  hour  of  the  one 
o'clock  meal,  called  the  first  dinner, 
and  we  find  him  expatiating  on  the 
subject  of  German  appetites  and 
feeding. 

"  The  Germans  eat  from  morning 
till  night.  On  opening  their  eyes,  at 
seven  o^clock  in  the  morning,  they 
take  their  coffee — at  eleven,  breakfast 
— at  one,  the  little  dinner,  (a  sort  of 
luncheon) — at  three,  dinner — at  five, 
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Five  meals  a-day,  three  of  them  solid, 
meat-devouring,  wine-bibbing  feeds, 
are  the  regular  allowance  of  every 
well-conditioned,  well-to-do,  comfort- 
able Rhinelander.     We  do  not  consi- 
der Frenchmen  small  eaters,   what- 
ever they  may  consider  themselves — 
if  they  eat  little  of  each  dish,  they 
eat  of  a  vast  number ;  but  for  ex- 
amples of  positive  voracity,  commend 
us    to    a  German  table-d'hote.      A 
coachful  of  French  commis  voyageurs, 
assembled,   after  a    ten  hours'  fast, 
round  the  luxurious  profusion    and 
delicacies  of  a  Languedocian  dinner, 
would  appear  mere  babes  and  suck- 
lings in  the  eating  way,  compared  to 
a  party  of  Germans   at    their    one 
o'clock  feed.    The  difference  is  nearly 
as  great  as  between  the  Lady  Amine 
eating  rice  with  a  bodkin,  and  the 
same  fair  one   battening  ghoulishly 
upon  the  cold  meat  in  the  cemetery. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  persevering  in- 
dustry with  which  a  German  crams 
himself  at  a  public  table,  where,  hav- 
ing to  pay  a  fixed  sum  for  his  dinner, 
he  always  seems  desirous  to  get  as 
much  as  he  can  for  his  money.     The 
obligate  bowl  of  soup  is  followed  by 
sundry  huge  slices  of  boiled  beef,  suf- 
ficient of  themselves  for  an  ordinary 
man's  dinner,  but  by  no  means  suffi- 
cing for  a  German's  ;  then  come  fowl 
and  meat,  fish,  puddings  and  creams, 
and  meat  again ;    sweet,   sour,   and 
greasy — greasy,  sweet,  and  sour,  alter- 
nating and  following  one  another  in 
inextricable  and  interminable  confu- 
sion.     Every    body   eats    of   every 
thing  largely  and  voraciously,    and 
the  'short  pauses  between  the  appear- 
ance of  the  dishes  are  filled  up  by 
nibblings  at  such  salutary  and  diges- 
tible extremets  as  raw  hams  and  her- 
rings, pickled  cucumbers,  and  pickled 
grapes  !     German  cookery  is  famous 
for  odd  mixtures.    M.  Dumas  is  ra- 
ther amusing  on  this  head. 

"  At  Bonn,  the  dinner  they  served 
me  consisted  of  an  unintelligible  sort 
of  soup,  full  of  round  balls  of  a  pasty 
substance  ;  beef  stewed  with  prunes, 


another  meal,  nondescript,  nameless, v  hare  dressed  with  preserves,  wild  boar 


and  abundant — at  nine,  a  tremendous 
supper,  preparatory  to  going  to  bed. 
Tea,  cakes,  and  sandwiches,  fill  up 
the  intervals." 

This  is  really  only  a  moderate  ex- 
aggeration on  the  part  of  M.  Dumas, 


with  cherries ;  it  was  impossible  to 
take  more  pains  to  spoil  things  which 
separately,  would  have  been  very 
commendable  eating.  I  tasted  them 
each  in  turn,  and  each  time  sent 
away  my  plate.  When  I  sent  away 
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the  wild  boar,  the  waiter  could  stand 
it  no  longer. 

"  '  Does  not  monsieur  like  wild 
boar  with  cherries  ?  ' 

u  'I  detest  it!' 

"  '  That  is  singular ;  a  great  poet 
like  monsieur.' 

"  '  You  are  mistaken,  my  man  :  I 
make  verses  perhaps  ;  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  calling  me  a  great  poet,  nor 
for  ruining  the  coats  of  my  stomach 
with  your  infernal  fricassees.  Besides, 
supposing  I  were  a  great  poet,  what 
has  poetry  got  to  do  with  pig  and 
cherry  sauce  ? ' 

"  'Our  great  Schiller  adored  that 
dish.' 

"  '  Our  tastes  differ,  then.  I  have 
no  objection  to  William  Tell  or  Wal- 
lenstein,  but take  away  your  pig.' 

"  The  waiter  carried  off'  the  wild 
boar  ;  meantime  I  tasted  the  beef  and 
prunes,  but,  to  do  more  than  taste  it, 
was  out  of  the  question ;  and,  when 
the  man  returned,  I  bid  him  change 
my  plate.  His  astonishment  was 
greater  than  ever. 

"  '  What ! '  cried  he,  '  does  not 
monsieur  like  beef  and  prunes  ? ' 

"'No.' 

"  '  M.  Goethe  was  passionately  ad- 
dicted to  it.' 

"  '  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  the  same 
addictions  as  the  author  of  Faust. 
Make  me  an  omelet.' 

"  In  a  few  minutes  back  came  the 
waiter  with  the  omelet.  It  looked  un- 
commonly nice,  and  I  was  uncom- 
monly hungry.  Nevertheless,  I  could 
not  swallow  the  first  mouthful. 

"  '  What  the  devil  have  you  put 
into  your  omelet  ?  An  omelet  should 
be  made  with  butter,  eggs,  salt,  and 
pepper.' 

"  '  Certainly,  sir.  It  is  made  with 
butter,  eggs,  salt,  and  pepper.' 

"  'And  what  else?' 
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"  '  A  little  flour.' 

"  'And  besides?' 

"  '  A  little  cheese. 

"  '  Go  on.' 

"  '  Some  saffron.' 
'  'And  then?' 

"  '  Cloves,  nutmeg,  and  a  little 
thyme.' 

"  '  Enough,  enough !  Take  away 
your  omelet.' " 

The  master  of  the  hotel,  who  is  an 
intelligent  personage,  now  makes  his 
appearance,  and  M.  Dumas  .at  last 


finds  that,  by  ordering  a  dinner  a  la 
Frangaise,  he  can  get  something  eat- 
able. Encouraged  by  this  success, 
he  ventures,  when  bedtime  comes,  to 
petition  for  a  bed  in  which  a  French- 
man can  sleep.  This  requires  a  little 
explanation,  which  will  be  best  given 
in  his  own  words. 

"  In  France  we  are  pretty  much 
accustomed  to  sleep  in  a  bed  ;  that  is 
to  say,  on  a  couch  consisting  of  a 
frame  some  three  and  a  half  or  four 
feet  wide,  and  some  six  or  six  and  a 
half  feet  long.  On  this  frame  or  bed- 
stead we  place  two  or  three  mattresses 
and  a  feather  bed,  a  pair  of  sheets,  a 
counterpane,  a  pillow  and  bolster ; 
we  then  tuck  in  the  edges  of  these 
coverings,  the  person  for  whom  the 
bed  is  intended  slips  in  between  the 
sheets,  and  if  his  health  is  good  and 
his  conscience  clear,  and  he  has  not 
been  drinking  too  much  green  tea  or 
strong  coffee,  he  goes  to  sleep.  In  a 
bed  of  this  description  any  body  can 
sleep,  whether  German,  Spaniard, 
Italian,  Hindoo,  or  Chinese,  unless 
he  makes  up  his  mind  not  to  do  so. 
But  in  Germany  things  are  very  diffe- 
rent. A  German  bed  is  composed  aa 
follows : — 

"  First,  a  bedstead  two  or  two  and 
a  half  feet  wide,  and  five  to  five  and 
a  half  feet  long.  Procrustes  must 
decidedly  have  been  a  German.  On 
the  bedstead  they  place  a  sack  of 
shavings,  on  the  sack  of  shavings  an 
enormous  feather  bed,  and  then  a 
sheet,  shorter  and  narrower  than  the 
feather  bed,  and  which  we  should  call 
a  towel.  Upon  this  sheet  or  towel 
comes  a  quilted  coverlet  of  the  same 
size,  and  a  sort  of  cushion  stuffed  with 
feathers.  Two  or  three  pillows,  piled 
up  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  complete 
this  singular  edifice. 

"  When  a  Frenchman  gets  into  a 
"bed  of  this  kind,  as  he  does  not  think 
of  taking  any  particular  precautions, 
in  about  five  minutes  the  pillows  fall 
on  one  side,  the  coverlet  on  the  other; 
the  sheet  rolls  itself  up  and  disap- 
pears ;  so  that  the  aforesaid  French- 
man finds  himself  with  one  side  of  his 
body  uncovered  and  frozen,  and  the 
other  side  sunk  in  the  feather  bed 
and  perspiring  profusely.  This  arises, 
say  the  Germans,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  French  being  so  im- 
petuous and  lively.  With  a  calm  and 
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phlegmatic  German  the  case  is  quite 
different,  The  latter  raises  the 
counterpane  very  cautiously,  creeps 
underneath,  and  places  himself  with 
his  back  against  the  pillows,  and  his 
feet  against  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
screwing  himself  up  into  the  shape  of 
the  letter  Z :  he  then  draws  the  cover- 
ing over  his  knees,  shuts  his  eyes, 
goes  to  sleep,  and  awakes  the  next 
morning  in  the  same  position.  •  To  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  German, 
and  as  I  am  not  one,  I  had  not  slept 
a  wink  since  I  had  been  in  the 
country ;  I  was  growing  as  thin  as  a 
lath,  and  I  had  a  cough  that  seemed 
to  tear  my  chest  open.  This  is  why  I 
asked  for  a  bed  a  la  Frangaise.  Mine 
host  had  fortunately  six  of  them. 
When  I  heard  that,  I  could  have  em- 
braced him  with  pleasure." 

The  villages  of  Winnebourg  and 
Mettemich  near  Coblentz,  the  former 
the  birthplace,  the  latter  the  property, 
of  Prince  Metternich,  lead  M.  Du- 
mas into  a  little  digression  on  the 
subject  of  the  celebrated  diplomatist. 
The  family  name,  we  are  informed, 
was  originally  Metter,  but  received 
the  addition  of  the  last  syllable  in  the 
following  manner : — 

"  In  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many saw  an  entire  regiment  take  to 
flight  with  the  exception  of  one  man, 
who  stood  his  ground  and  defended 
himself  gallantly,  till  he  fell  covered 
with  wounds.  The  emperor  enquired 
his  name.  It  was  Metter." 

That  night  at  supper  the  emperor 
said,  talking  of  the  regiment  in  ques- 
tion—" They  all  fled,  but  Metter 
nicht."  Every  body  knows  that 
"  nicht"  is  the  German  for  not.  The 
amily  adopted  the  additional  syllable, 
and  hence  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Metternich. 

M.  de  Metternich,  it  appears,  is  a 
great  collector  of  autographs,  and  of 
course  his  position  'has  facilitated  the 
gratification  of  this  taste.  His  collec- 
tion is  rich  in  royal,  imperial,  and 
princely  letters ;  nor  is  there  any  lack 
of  odes  from  German  poets,  and  son- 
nets from  Italian  improvisatori.  One 
day,  however,  it  occurred  to  him  that, 
now  the  public  press  had  become  a 
power  in  many  countries,  he  ought  to 
have  the  autographs  of  a  few  journal- 
ists, in  order  to  complete  his  collection; 


and  as  in  Italy  and  Germany,  thanks 
to  the  censorship,  there  are  plenty  of 
journals  but  no  journalists,  he  was 
obliged  to  send  to  France.  Amongst 
others,  M.  Jules  Janin  (one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Journal  ties  Debats) 
received  a  most  polite  request  for  an 
autograph  from  the  rival  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand.  Janin  immediately  took 
up  his  pen,  and  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  Received  from  his  Excellency  Princo 
Metternich,  twenty -four  bottles  of  Jo- 
hannisberg,  first  quality. 
"  Paris,  15th  May  1838," 

A  month  afterwards  there  arrived 
at  Paris  the  twenty-four  bottles  of 
wine,  of  which  Janin,  with  a  confi- 
dence that  the  prince  no  doubt  knew 
how  to  appreciate,  had  acknowledged 
receipt  beforehand.  M.  de  Metternich 
has  preserved  Janin's  witty  autograph 
with  the  greatest  care.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  Janin  has  preserved  M.  de 
Metternich's  wine. 

M.  Dumas  finds  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  badness  of  German  beds 
in  the  excellence  of  German  roads. 
His  soundest  sleep  is  always  obtained 
in  the  diligence.  He  takes  a  nap 
from  Mayence  to  Frankfort;  but  on 
entering  the  latter  city  is  shaken  out 
of  his  slumbers  by  an  Austrian  sol- 
dier, who  demands  his  passport.  In 
consequence  of  an  incident  that  had 
lately  occurred,  the  soldiery  were  par- 
ticularly on  the  alert  with  regard  to 
passports.  M.  Dumas  relates  the 
anecdote  in  his  usual  pointed  and 
effective  manner. 

"  The  free  city  of  Frankfort,  which, 
in  its  capacity  of  a  free  city,  is  garri- 
soned by  an  Austrian  and  a  Prussian 
regiment,  had  been  laid  under  contri- 
bution during  the  spring  fair  by  a 
most  expert  pickpocket,  whom  the  po- 
lice had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  detect 
and  capture.  The  fair  was  nearly  at  an 
end ;  and,  in  order  that  the  thief  might 
not  escape,  the  sentries  at  the  gates 
were  directed  to  allow  no  man  to 
leave  the  town  without  sending  him 
into  the  guard-house  to  have  his 
passport  examined,  and  to  see  if  his 
height,  features,  and  appearance  cor- 
responded with  the  description  on  the 
paper.  This  order  given,  the  autho- 
rities did  not  trouble  their  heads  any 
more  about  the  matter,  feeling  quite 
certain  that  the  offender  could  not 
escape. 
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"  On  the  other  hand,  the  unfortunate 
thief  felt  very  uncomfortable.  Nature 
had  endowed  him  with  rather  a  re- 
markable physiognomy,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  passport  to  fit  him 
unless  it  were  made  on  purpose ;  so 
that  out  of  five  or  six  which  he  had  in 
his  possession,  not  one  would  do.  At 
last  he  made  up  his  mind  to  walk  out 
of  the  town  without  a  passport,  as  if 
he  were  one  of  the  town's-people  going 
for  a  stroll.  lie  accordingly  took  a 
cane  in  his  hand,  and  lounging  along 
with  an  affectation  of  great  indiffer- 
ence, approached  a  gate  at  which  the 
Austriaus  were  on  guard.  But  the 
sentry  had  his  orders,  and  when  the 
stranger  drew  near — 

"  '  Who  goes  there? '  he  vociferated. 

"  '  A  friend,'  answered  the  thief. 

"  'Advance,  friend!'  said  the  sen- 
try with  a  significant  rattle  of  his 
musket — a  sort  of  intimation  that  non- 
compliance  might  be  rewarded  by  a 
bullet. 

u  The  thief  walked  up  to  the  soldier. 

u  '  Your  passport,'  demanded  the 
latter. 

"  '  My  passport ! '  repeated  the  thief 
in  a  tone  of  infinite  astonishment,  '  I 
have  none.' 

"  '  All  the  better  for  you,'  said  the 
sentry,  shouldering  his  musket.  l  If 
you  had  had  one  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  send  you  into  the  guard- 
house to  have  it  examined,  and  that 
would  have  detained  you  a  good  half 
hour.  But  since  you  have  no  pass- 
port you  can't  show  one,  so  you  may 
pass.' 

"And  the  intelligent  warrior  recom- 
menced his  monotonous  promenade  ; 
while  the  thief,  profiting  by  his  obli- 
ging permission,  walked  out  of  the 
town." 

Mannheim,  the  scene  of  Kotzebue's 
death,  and  his  assassin's  execution, 
could  hardly  fail  to  detain  M.  Dumas. 
At  Frankfort  he  applies  to  a  friend 
for  an  introduction  to  some  person 
likely  to  give  him  details  concerning 
Kotzebue  and  Sand,  and  his  friend 
procures  him  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr  Widemann,  surgeon,  Heidelberg. 
He  has  no  letter  for  any  body  at 
Mannheim,  and  after  visiting  Kotze- 
bue's house,  leaves  that  town  to  pro- 
ceed to  Heidelberg.  Just  outside 
Mannheim  he  causes  the  postilion  to 
.stop,  while  lie  contemplates  the  place 


of  the  mad  student's  execution,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  "  Sand's  Himmel- 
fahrtwiese,"  or  the  meadow  of  Sand's 
ascension  to  heaven.  It  is  a  green 
meadow  intersected  by  a  rivulet,  and 
situated  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  town.  While  gazing  at  this 
field,  and  trying  to  conjecture  the 
exact  spot  where  the  scaffold  had 
stood,  a  stranger  approaches  of  whom 
our  traveller  makes  an  enquiry.  They 
fall  into  conversation,  and  the  new- 
comer proves  to  be  the  governor  of 
the  prison  in  which  Sand  had  been 
confined.  Delighted  at  this  rencon- 
tre, M.  Dumas  turns  back  and  stops* 
a  day  or  two  longer  at  Mannheim, 
copying  some  letters  of  Sand's,  and 
collecting  materials  which  fill  several 
chapters  of  his  book.  He  learns  from 
his  new  friend  that  the  Mr  Widemann 
at  Heidelberg,  for  whom  he  has  a  let- 
ter, is  not  only  a  surgeon  but  also  the 
public  executioner,  although  as  yet 
his  services  have  not  been  called  into 
request  in  the  latter  capacity.  It 
was  his  father  who  decapitated  Sand. 
The  Heidelberg  executioner  is  noble 
by  right  of  descent.  The  origin  of 
his  family's  nobility  is  given  by  M. 
Dumas  as  follows  : — 
•  "  The  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
King  Louis  of  Bavaria  was  crowned 
emperor,  there  was  a  splendid  ball  at 
the  town-hall,  at  which  the  empress 
was  present.  Amongst  the  guests 
was  a  cavalier  dressed  entirely  in 
black,  and  having  his  face  covered 
with  a  black  mask.  He  invited  the 
empress  to  dance  :  she  accepted,  and, 
whilst  they  were  dancing  together, 
another  mask  approached  the  empe- 
ror and  asked  him  if  he  knew  who 
his  wife's  partner  was.  '  No,'  replied 
the  emperor,  '  but  I  suppose  it  is  some 
sovereign  prince.' 

'  Lower  than  that,'  said  the  mask. 

'  Some  nobleman  then — a  count  or 
baion.' 

'  Lower  than  that.' 

'  Perhaps  with  a  knigliL^ 

'  Lower  still.' 

'  With  an  esquire  ? ' 

'  Less  than  that.' 

'  A  page?' 

'  You  have  not  guessed  it — lower 
still.' 

"  The  emperor  flushed  crimson  with 
anger. 

"*  A  groom?' 
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"  'If  that  were  all!'  answered  the     presence  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
Unknown  with  a  strange  laugh. 

"  '  But  who  is  it  then?'  cried  the 
emperor. 

"  '  Tear  off  his  mask  and  you  will 

see ' 

u  The  emperor  approached  the  sable 
cavalier,  and  tore  off  his  mask.  It  was 
the  headsman. 

"  '  Miscreant!'  shouted  the  empe- 
ror, as  his  sword  flashed  from  the 
scabbard,  '  commend  thy  soul  to  God 
before  thou  diest.' 

"  '  Sire !'  replied  the  headsman,  fall- 
ing on  his  knees,  '  you  may  kill  me 
if  you  will ;  but  the  empress  has  not 
the  less  danced  with  me,  and  the  dis- 
honour, if  dishonour  there  be,  is  al- 
ready incurred.  Do  better  than  that : 
knight  me ;  and  if  any  one  dares  to 
speak  evil  of  her  majesty,  the  same 
sword  that  executes  justice  shall  vin- 
dicate her  fame.' 

"  The  emperor  reflected  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  '  The  advice  is  good,'  said  he  at 
last.  '  Henceforward  you  sh?ll  no 
longer  be  called  the  headsman,  but 
the  last  of  the  judges.'  Then,  giving 
him  three  blows  on  the  shoulder  with 
his  sword  flat, 

"  '  Rise !'  he  continued ;  '  from  this 
hour  you  are  the  lowest  among 
nobles,  and  the  first  amongst  bur- 
ghers.' 

"And  accordingly  since  that  day,  in 

all  public  processions  and  ceremonies, 

the  executioner  walks  by  himself,  in 

rear  of  the  nobles  and  in  front  of  the 

commoners." 

Truly  a  most  fantastical  history, 

and  one  which  leaves  us  in    some 

doubt  whether  it  be  a  genuine  legend 

of  Heidelberg,  or  one  of  M.  Dumas's 

dreams  in  the  diligence  after  dining 

upon  pig  and  cherry  sauce.     At  any 

rate,  if  not  true  it  is  ben  trovato. 
Heidelberg,    whither    M.    Dumas 

next  proceeds,  is  to  our  mind  one  of 

the  pleasantest  places  near  the  Rhine, 

from  which  river  it  is  now,  thanks  to 

the  railroad,  within  half   an  hour's 

journey.     The  country  around  is  de- 
lightful, and  the  town  itself,  owing  to 

its  possessing  an  university,  and  to  the 

vast  number  of  strangers  who  visit 

and  pass  through  it  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  is  far  more  lively  than 

most  small  German  towns.     The  kind 

of  liveliness,  however,  caused  by  the 


students,  is  not  always  of  the  most 
agreeable  character.     It  has  been  the 
fashion  in  England  to  talk  and  write 
a  vast  deal  about  German  universities; 
and  sundry  well  filled,  or  at  least  bulky 
tomes  have  been  devoted  to  accounts 
of  the  students'  mode  of  life,   their 
duels  and  drinkings,  and  peculiarities 
of  all  kinds.     Friend  Howitt  favoured 
us  a  year  or  two  ago  with  a  corpulent 
volume — translated  in  part  from  the 
MSS.  of  some  studiosus  emeritus — a 
sort  of  life  in  Heidelberg,  entering 
into  great  detail  concerning  university 
doings,  and  with  illustrations  of  a  very 
sportive    description ;    wherein  mus- 
tached  and  bespurred  cavaliers   are 
slashing  at  each    other  with   broad 
swords^  or  cantering  over  the  country 
mounted  upon  gallant  steeds,  and  look- 
ing something  between  Dick  Turpius 
and  field-marshals  in  muftee.     'Tis  a 
sad  thing  to  have  too  much  imagina- 
tion— it  tempts  a  man  to  mislead  his 
neighbours ;  and  no  one  who  has  read 
Mend  William's  picturesque  descrip- 
tions of  Student  Leben,  but  would  feel 
grievously     disappointed     when    he 
came  to  investigate  the  subject   for 
himself.    Nothing  can  be  more  puerile 
and  absurd,  and  in  many  instances 
disgusting,  than  the  habitual  pastimes 
and  amusements  of  the  students  ;  or 
at  least  of  that  large  majority  of  them 
who   attend  no  lectures  and  study, 
nothing  that  they  can  possibly  avoid, 
but  look  upon  their  residence  at  the 
university  as  three  or  four  years  to 
be  devoted  to  smoking,  beer- drinking, 
and  scratching  one  another's  faces  in 
duels.    These  duels,  by  the  by,  are 
pieces  of  the  most  intense  humbug 
that  can  be    imagined.     They  take 
place  now  in  the  large  room  of  the 
inn  at  Ziegelhausen,  a  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neckar,  about  two  miles 
from     Heidelberg,   and    are    fought 
with    straight    swords,    square    but 
sharp  at  the  extremity,  and  having 
guards  as  big  as  a  soup-plate. 

Before  the  fight  begins,  the  comba- 
tants don  their  defensive  arms,  con- 
sisting of  a  strong  and  broad-brimmed 
hat  protecting  the  head  and  eyes,  an 
immense  leathern  breastplate  defend- 
ing the  chest  and  stomach,  a  padded 
.case,  also  of  leather,  which  shields 
the  arm  from  wrist  to  shoulder,  and 
an  impenetrable  cravat  which  pro- 
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tects  the  neck  up  to  the  ears.  The 
nose,  and  a  bit  of  each  cheek,  is  all 
that  can  be  possibly  wounded.  Thus 
equipped  the  heroes  set  to  work, 
slashing  away  at  each  other,  (it  is 
forbidden  to  thrust,)  shaving  off  pieces 
of  their  padded  armour,  and  looking 
exceeding  fierce  and  valiant  the 
while;  until,  after  a  greater  or  less 
time,  according  as  the  combatants 
are  equal  in  skill  or  not,  one  of  them 
gets  a  scratch  across  the  nose,  or 
a  small  eyelet  hole  in  the  cheek, 
which  terminates  this  caricature  of  a 
duel.  Since  "  young  Germany  "  finds 
amusement  in  so  harmless  a  practice, 
it  might  very  well  be  allowed  them ; 
provided  they  afterwards,  like  good 
boys,  took  their  books  and  learned 
their  lessons.  But  such  a  proceeding 
would  be  by  no  means  consistent  with 
the  Burschen-Freiheit — the  academic 
freedom  of  which  these  hopeful  youths 
make  their  boast.  To  celebrate  the 
valour  of  the  victor,  and  show  sym- 
pathy with  the  sufferings  of  the  van- 
quished— whose  wound  is  by  this 
time  dressed  with  an  inch  of  sticking- 
plaster — the  party  repairs  to  a 
tavern  to  breakfast;  and  there  the 
morning  is  killed  over  beer  and  Rhine 
wine  till  one  o'clock,  by  which  time 
some  of  them  are  usually  more  than 
half  tipsy.  They  then  repair  to  the 
table-d'hdte,  dine,  drink  more,  and 
finally  stagger  home  to  sleep  off  their 
libations.  We  have  more  than  once, 
in  German  university  towns,  seen  stu- 
dents reeling- drunk  at  four  in  the 
afternoon. 

About  seven  in  the  evening,  the 
kneipes  or  drinking-houses  begin  to 
fill.  In  all  of  these  there  are  rooms 
set  apart  for  the  different  clubs  of 
students  to  assemble  in  ;  and  in  those 
sanctuaries  they  put  on  the  caps  and 
colours  of  their  communities,  which 
they  have  of  late  years  been  forbid- 
den to  wear  in  public.  On  the  rib- 
ands which  they  wear  round  their 
necks,  are  inscribed  the  date  of  their 
various  duels.  A  barrel  of  beer  is 
now  broached,  pipes  are  loaded  and 
lighted,  and  they  sit  the  whole  even- 
ing, sotting,  smoking,  and  singing 
songs  about  the  Rhine,  liberty,  and 
fatherland,  with  ear-splitting  and 
interminable  choruses  of  Viva  lera  lera. 
A  German  student's  song  generally 
consists  of  couplets  of  two  lines,  with 


a  chorus  that  lasts  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

The  quantity  of  beer  consumed  by 
some  of  these  heroes  is  almost  in- 
credible. They  become  actually  bloat- 
ed with  it.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  respected  persons  at  a  Ger- 
man university  is  the  Beer  King,  who 
ought  to  be  able  to  drink,  not  any 
given  quantity,  but  an  unlimited  one  ; 
to  be  perpetually  drinking,  in  short. 
M.  Dumas  tells  us,  that  the  reigning 
monarch  of  malt  at  Heidelberg  is  able 
to  absorb  twelve  schoppens  of  beer,  or 
six  of  wine,  while  the  clock  strikes 
twelve.  A  Heidelberg  schoppen  is 
very  nearly  an  English  bottle.  This 
is  rather  hard  to  swallow,  M.  Dumas. 
Either  the  drinker  is  very  fast,  or  the 
clock  very  slow.  We  can  vouch, 
however,  for  the  scarcely  less  astonish- 
ing fact,  of  there  being  drinkers  at  the 
universities  who  will  imbibe  twenty- 
five  bottles  of  beer  at  a  sitting.  The 
German  beer  is,  of  course,  not  of  a 
very  intoxicating  nature. 

From  beer  to  tobacco  the  transition 
is  natural  enough  ;  and  we  caftnot  con- 
clude our  gossip  about  the  Rhine  with- 
out a  word  or  two  as  to  the  frightful 
abuse  made  by  the  Germans  of  the 
Indian  weed.  Wo  are  not  of  the 
number  of  those  who  condemn  the 
moderate  use  of  tobacco,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  know  right  well  how  to  ap- 
preciate its  soothing  and  cheering 
effects  ;  but  the  difference  is  wide  be- 
tween a  limited  enjoyment  of  the 
habit,  and  the  stupefying,  besotting 
excess  to  which  it  is  carried  by  the 
Germans.  The  dirty  way,  too,  in 
which  they  smoke,  renders  the  custom 
as  annoying  to  those  who  live  amongst 
them,  as  it  must  be  unwholesome  and 
detrimental  to  themselves.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  smoke  much,  and  yet  cleanly  : 
take  the  Spaniard  for  instance — un- 
questionably a  great  smoker ;  yet  the 
difference  between  smoking  on  the 
Rhine  or  Elbe,  and  on  the  Manzanares 
or  Ebro,  is  immense — the  one  the  glut- 
tony and  abuse,  the  other  the  refine- 
ment of  the  practice.  While  Don  Es- 
pafiol,  with  his  fragrant  puro,  or  straw 
or  paper  covered  cigarrito.  smoketh 
cleanly,  spitteth  not,  uses  his  tobacco, 
as  he  uses  most  things,  like  a  gentle- 
man ;  the  werther  Deutscher  takes  his 
huge  pipe,  rarely  cleaned  and  with  the 
essence  of  tobacco  oozing  from  every 
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joint,  and  filling  it  from  a  bag,  or  rather 
sack,  of  coarse  and  vile-smelling  to- 
bacco, puffs  forth  volumes  of  smoke, 
expectorating  ad  nauseam  at  intervals 
of  a  minute  or  less.  No  considera- 
tions of  place  or  person  hinder  him 
from  indulging  in  his  favourite  pas- 
time. In  steam-boats,  in  diligences, 
in  the  public  walks  and  promenades, 
into  the  dining-rooms  of  hotels,  every 
where  does  the  pipe  intrude  itself, 
carried  as  habitually  as  a  walking- 
cane;  and  even  when  not  in  actual 
use,  emitting  the  most  evil  odour  from 
the  bowl  and  tube,  saturated  as  they 
are  with  tobacco  juice. 

However  unpleasant  all  this  may  be 
to  foreigners,  especially  to  English 
ladies  accustomed  to  the  more  cleanly 
habits  of  their  own  countrymen,  the 
German  dames  are  perfectly  recon- 
ciled to  it.  Had  we  to  draw  a  picture 
of  domestic  felicity  on  the  Rhine,  we 
would  sketch  it  thus: — a  summer 
evening — a  flower  garden — a  table 


with  tea  or  coffee — a  dozen  chairs  oc- 
cupied by  persons  of  both  sexes — the 
women  big-feeted,  blue-eyed,  placid 
creatures,  knitting  stockings — the  men 
heavy  and  awkward,  each  with  a 
monstrous  signet-ring  on  the  dirty 
forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  smoking 
unceasingly,  and  puffing  the  vapour 
into  the  faces  of  their  better  halves, 
who  heed  it  not,  and  occasionally  may- 
even  be  seen  replenishing  with  their 
own  delicate  digits  the  enormous 
porcelain  or  meerschaum  bowls  of  the 
pipes.  If  you  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
our  description,  reader,  go  and  judge 
for  yourself.  The  distance  is  short, 
and  summer  is  at  hand.  Put  yourself 
on  board  a  steamboat,  whisk  over  to 
Ostend  or  Antwerp,  and  thence  rail 
and  rattle  it  down  to  the  Rhine. 
You  shall  not  be  three  days  on  Ger- 
man soil  without  encountering  a  score 
such  groups  as  the  one  we  have  just 
sketched. 


THE  MONSTER-MISERY  OF  LITERATURE. 


BY  A  MOUSE  BORN  OP  THE  MOUNTAIN. 


BE  under  no  apprehension,  gentle 
public,  that  you  are  about  to  be  kept 
in  suspense  touching  the  moral  of  our 
argumentation,  as  too  often  in  the 
pamphlets  addressed  in  Johnsonian 
English  to  Thompsonian  understand- 
ings, wherein  a  pennyworth  of  mat- 
ter is  set  forth  by  a  monstrous  quan- 
tity of  phrase.  We  mean  to  speak  to 
the  point  ;  we  mean  to  enlighten 
your  understanding  as  by  the  smiting 
of  a  lucifer- match.  Refrain,  there- 
fore, from  running  your  eye  impa- 
tiently along  the  page,  as  you  are 
doing  at  this  moment,  in  hopes  of 
discovering,  italicized,  the  secret  of 
the  enigma ;  for  we  have  no  intention 
of  keeping  you  another  moment  igno- 
rant that  the  monster-misery  of  lite- 
rature is — guess  !  Which  of  you 
hath  hit  it  ?  The  monster-misery  of 
literature  is — THE  CIRCULATING  LI- 
BRARY ! 

In  this  devout  conviction,  devote 
we  to  the  infernal  gods  the  memory 
of  the  Athenian  republic — the  first 
keeper  of  a  circulating  library.  Every 
tyro  is  aware  that  this  Sams  or  Ebers 


of  antiquity  lent  out  to  Ptolemy  of 
Egypt,  for  a  first-rate  subscription  of 
fifteen  talents,  the  works  of  Euripides, 
Eschylus,  and  Sophocles;  thereby 
affording  a  precedent  for  the  abomina- 
ble practice,  fatal  to  bookmakers  and 
booksellers,  which  has  converted  the 
waters  of  Castalia  into  their  present 
disgraceful  puddle ! 

Every  scribbler  of  the  day  who  has 
a  Perryian  pen  in  hand,  is  pleased  to 
exercise  it  on  the  decline  of  the  dra- 
ma ;  one  of  the  legitimate  targets  of 
penny-a-liners.  But  how  inadequate- 
ly are  the  goose  quills,  and  ostrich 
quills,  phoenix  quills,  and  roc  quills, 
of  the  few  standard  critics  of  the  age, 
directed  towards  the  monstrous  abuse 
of  public  patience  which  will  render 
the  Victorian  age  the  sad  antithesis 
of  the  Elizabethan,  in  the  literary  his- 
tory of  the  land!  Content  so  long 
as  they  can  get  a  new  work,  tale  quale, 
as  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  the  rusty 
garments  of  their  erudition,  not  a 
straw  care  they  for  the  miserable  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  great  empire  of 
letters ;  an  empire  overrun  by  what 
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Goths— what  Huns— what  Vandals! 
— by  the  iniquitous  and  barbarous 
hosts  of  circulating  libraries  ! 

It  has  been  agreed  for  some  cen- 
turies past,  that  the  only  modern  Mae- 
cenas is  the  publisher.  The  days  of 
patrons  are  past ;  and  the  author  is 
forced  to  look  for  the  reward  of  his 
labour  to  the  man  who,  by  selling  the 
greatest  number  of  copies  to  the  pub- 
lic, can  bestow  the  greatest  number  of 
pounds  upon  his  pains.  In  order  to 
augment  this  amount,  the  bibliopole 
naturally  consults  the  taste  of  his 
customers ;  and  nearly  the  sole  re- 
maining customers  of  the  modern 
bookseller  are — the  circulating  libra- 
ries. For  what  man  in  his  senses 
who,  for  an  annual  mulct  of  half-a- 
dozen  sovereigns,  commands  the 
whole  range  of  modern  literature, 
would  waste  his  substance  in  loading 
his  house  with  books  of  doubtful  in- 
terest ?  Who  that,  by  a  message  of 
his  servant  into  Bond  Street,  procures 
the  last  new  novel  cut  and  dry,  in- 
stead of  wet  from  the  press,  and 
demanding  the  labour  of  the  paper- 
knife,  would  proceed  to  the  extremity 
of  a  purchase  ?  And  the  result  is, 
that  Messrs  Folio  and  Duodecimo,  in 
order  to  procure  satisfactory  orders 
from  the  circulating  libraries  of  the 
multitudinous  cities  of  this  deluded 
empire,  issue  orders  to  their  helots, 
Mr  Scribblescrawl  and  Mrs  Wire- 
drawn, requiring  them  to  produce  per 
annum  so  many  sets  of  three  volumes, 
adapted  to  the  atmosphere  wherein 
they  are  fated  to  flourish. 

It  is  an  avowed  fact,  that  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  day  will  purchase  the 
copyrights  of  only  such  works  as 
"  the  libraries  will  take;"  which  libra- 
ries, besotted  by  the  mystic  charm 
of  three  volumes,  immutable  as  the 
sacred  triad  of  the  Graces  or  Destinies, 
would  negative  without  a  division  such 
a  work  as  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield" 
were  it  now  to  undergo  probation. 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  or  "Paul  andVir- 
ginia'Vould  be  returned  unread  to  their 
authors,  with  a  civil  note  of  "  ex- 
tremely sony  to  decline,"  &c.  "The 
Man  of  Feeling"  would  be  made  to 
feel  his  insignificance.  "  Thinks  I  to 
Myself"  might  think  in  vain;  and  the 
"  Cottagers  of  Glenburnie"  retain  their 
rural  obscurity.  So  much  for  the 
measure  of  the  maw  of  the  circulating 
library.  Of  its  tagte  and  palate  it  is 
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difficult  to  speak  with  moderation; 
for  those  of  Caffraria  or  Otaheite 
might  be  put  to  the  blush. 

The  result,  however,  of  this  fatal 
ascendency  is,  that  not  a  publisher 
who  has  the  fear  of  the  Gazette  before 
his  eyes,  presumes  to  hazard  a  guinea 
on  speculations  in  the  belles-lettres. 
Poetry  is  seldom,  if  ever,  published 
except  at  the  cost  of  the  poet ;  and 
the  foreman  of  one  of  the  leading 
London  houses  is  deputed  to  apprize 
aspiring  rhymesters,  that  "his  firm 
considers  poetry  a  mild  species  of 
insanity" — Anglice,  that  it  does  not 
suit  the  appetite  of  the  circulating 
library !  For  behold  !  this  despot  of 
bookmakers  must  have  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  to  fill  the  book  boxes 
dispatched  to  its  subscribers  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  satisfy  in  town 
the  demands  of  its  charming  subscri- 
ber, Lady  Sylvester  Daggerwood,  and 
all  her  daughters. 

It  happens  that  the  said  Lady  Syl- 
vester does  not  like  Travels,  unless 
"  nice  little  ladylike  books  of  travels," 
such  as  the  Quarterly  informed  us 
last  year,  in  a  tit  of  fribbledom,  were 
worthy  the  neat  little  crowquills  of 
lady-authors.  Nor  will  she  hear  of 
Memoirs,  unless  light,  sparkling,  and 
scandalous,  as  nearly  resembling  those 
of  Grammont  as  decency  will  allow. 
Essays  she  abominates  ;  nor  can  she 
exactly  understand  the  use  ofquartoes, 
unless,  as  Swift  describes  the  merit  of 

"  A  Chrysostom  to  smooth  his  band  in" — 

to  serve  for  flattening  between  the 
leaves  her  rumpled  embroidery  or 
netting ! 

Now  you  are  simply  and  respect- 
fully asked,  beloved  public,  what 
must  be  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, or  of  any  sensible  scholarly  indi- 
vidual, when,  after  devoting  years  of 
his  life  to  a  work  of  standard  excel- 
lence— a  work  such  as  in  France  would 
obtain  him  access  to  the  Academy,  or 
in  Russia  or  Prussia  a  pension  and 
an  order  of  merit — he  is  told  by  the 
publisher,  who  in  Great  Britain  sup- 
plies the  place  of  these  fountains  of 
honour  and  reward,  that  "  the  public 
of  the  present  day  has  no  taste  for 
serious  reading ; "  for  Messrs  Folio 
and  Duodecimo  cannot,  of  course,  af- 
ford to  regard  a  few  dons  of  the  uni- 
versities, or  a  few  county  bookclubs, 
parsowcally  presided,  as"  r 
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lives  of  the  public !  What  the  disap- 
pointed man,  thus  enlightened,  must 
think  of  "  glorious  Apollo"  when  he 
goes  to  bed  that  night,  we  should  be 
sorry  to  conjecture ! 

"  The  public  of  the  present  day"  — 
Aug.  the  subscribers  to  the  circulating 
libraries — constitute,  to  his  cultivated 
mind,  a  world  unknown.  The  public 
he  has  been  wasting  his  life  to  address, 
is  such  a  public  as  was  addressed  by 
Addison,  by  Swift,  by  Steele,  or  by 
the  greater  writers  of  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  "  Bless  his  fine  wits," 
we  could  laugh  at  his  misconception, 
were  we  not  rather  inclined  to  cry ! 
In  instances  easy  to  be  cited,  (but 
that  there  were  miching  malecho  in 
the  deed,)  insult  has  been  added  to 
injury,  and  the  anguish  depicted  in  the 
face  of  the  mortified  man  of  letters 
been  assuaged  by  friendly  advice  to 
"  try  his  hand  at  something  more 
saleable — something  in  the  style  of 
Harrison  Ainsworth  or  Peter  Prig- 
gins!" 

O  ye  Athenians !  to  what  base 
uses  have  we  come,  by  the  influence 
of  your  malpractices  of  old ! 

But  all  this  is  far  from  the  black- 
est side  of  the  picture.  You  have 
seen  only  the  fortunes  of  the  rejected 
of  the  circulating  libraries ;  wait  till 
you  have  studied  the  fate  of  their 
favourites — victims  whom,  like  the 
pet-dogs  of  children,  the  publishers 
force  to  stand  on  their  hind-legs,  and 
be  bedizened  in  their  finery;  or  pet 
pussy-cats,  whom  they  fondle  into 
wearing  spectacles  and  feeding  on 
macaroones,  instead  of  pursuing  their 
avocations  as  honest  mousers.  The 
favourite^  author  of  the  circulating 
libraries  has  a  great  deal  to  envy  in 
the  treadmill ! 

In  the  days  when  there  existed  a 
reading,  in  place  of  a  skimming  pub- 
lic— in  the  days  when  circulating  libra- 
ries were  not — the  writer  who  fol- 
lowed his  own  devices  in  the  choice  of 
the  subject,  plot,  title,  treatment,  and 
extent  of  his  book,  and  made  his 
labour  a  labour  of  love,  had  some 
chance  of  being  cherished  as  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  fireside ;  installed  on 
the  shelf,  and  taken  down,  like  Gold- 
smith or  Defoe  or  Bunyan,  for  an 
hour's  gossip ;  cried  over  by  the  young 
girl  of  the  family,  diverting  the  holi- 
day of  the  schoolboy,  and  exercising 
the  eyesight  of  the  good  old  grand- 


mother. But  how  is  this  ever  to  be 
achieved  nowadays?.  Who  will  be 
ever  thumbed  over  and  spelled  over 
as  these  have  been  ? 

"  Invent  another  Vicar  or  another 
Crusoe,"  say  the  critics.  "  and  you 
will  see." 

We  should  NOT  see !  No  bookseller 
would  publish  them,  because  "  no  cir- 
culating library  would  take  them;" 
for  these  bibliopoles  know  to  a  page 
what  will  be  taken.  Several  of  them 
have  got,  and  several  others  have  had, 
the  conduct  of  a  circulating  library  on 
their  hands ;  and  so  far  from  venturing 
to  present  a  single-volumed  or  double- 
volumed  work  to  their  subscribers, 
they  would  insist  upon  the  dilution  of 
the  genius  of  Oliver  or  Daniel  into  the 
adequate  number  of  pages  ere  they 
risked  paper  and  print.  O  public! 
O  dear,  ingenuous  public !  Think  how 
you  might  have  ceased  to  delight  in 
even  the  cosmogony-man,  if  his  part 
had  been  a  hundred  times  rehearsed 
in  your  ears ;  or  what  the  matchless 
Lady  Blarney  and  the  incomparable 
Miss  Carolina  Wllhelmina  Amelia 
Skeggs  (I  love,  as  old  Primrose  says, 
to  repeat  the  whole  name)  might 
have  become,  as  the  "  light  con- 
versationists"  of  three  octavo  vo- 
lumes !  Shakspeare  was  forced  to  kill 
Mercutio  early  in  the  play,  lest  Mer- 
cutio  should  kill  him.  We  feel  a 
devout  conviction  that  Miss  Carolina 
Wilhelmina  Amelia  Skeggs  would 
have  burked  Goldsmith ! 

And  then  the  incomparable  Robin- 
son !  Conceive  the  interlarding  of  a 
funny  Mrs  Friday  to  eke  out  the  mat- 
ter, with  a  comical  king  of  the  Can- 
nibal islands  "  to  lighten  the  story" — 
according  to  circulating  library  de- 
mand !  Unhappy  Defoe !  thy  stand- 
ing in  the  pillory  had  been  as  nothing 
compared  with  such  a  condemnation  ! 
We  beseech  you,  therefore,  deluded 
public,  when  assured  by  critical  mis- 
leadment  that  such  writers  no  longer 
exist,  do,  as  you  are  often  requested 
to  do  by  letters  in  the  newspapers — 
from  parties  remanded  by  the  police- 
offices  for  some  hanging  matter — "sus- 
pend your  judgment,"  or  you  will 
deserve  credit  for  very  little.  We 
promise  you  that  there  are  giants  on 
the  earth  in  these  days,  ay,  and 
famous  giants  of  their  cubits!  But 
when  a  giant  is  made  to  drivel,  his 
drivelines  are  very  little  better  than 
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those  of  a  pigmy.  And  we  swear  to 
you,  (under  correction  from  the  parish 
vestry,  which  is  entitled  to  half-a- 
crown  an  oath,)  that  the  circulating1 
libraries  would  make  a  driveler  of 
Seneca !  Under  the  circulating  library 
tyranny,  Johnson  himself  would  have 
been  forced  to  break  up  his  long 
words  into  smaller  pieces,  to  supply 
due  volume  for  three  volumes. 

Above  all,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  declaring  that  the  circulating  libra- 
ries are  indictable  for  manslaughter, 
in  the  matter  of  the  death  of  Scott. 
They  killed  him,  body  and  soul !  In 
better  times,  when  books  were  bought, 
not  hired,  the  sale  of  the  first  half 
dozen  of  his  mighty  novels  would 
have  sufficed  both  the  public  and  the 
author  for  thrice  as  many  years.  They 
would  have  been  purchased  by  all 
people  of  good  condition,  as  the  works 
of  Richardson  were  purchased,  and 
read,  and  conned,  and  got  by  heart. 
But  behold!  the  circulating  libraries 
"  wanted  novelty."  It  suited  them 
better  to  invest  their  capital  in  half 
a  dozen  new  and  trashy  books — such 
as  extend  their  catalogue  from  No. 
2470  to  2500 — instead  of  half  a  dozen 
copies  of  the  one  sterling  work,  which 
increases  their  stock  in  trade  and 
diminishes  their  stock  in  consols,  but 
leaves  the  catalogue,  which  is  the  ad- 
vertisement of  their  perfections,  halt- 
ing at  No.  2470. 

Now,  as  it  happened  that  the  same 
boss  of  constructiveness  which  has 
endowed  our  language  with  such  a 
world  of  creations  from  the  pen  of 
Scott,  betrayed  him  also  into  inven- 
tiveness per  force  of  brick  and  mor- 
tar— just  as  the  same  bent  of  genius 
which  created  the  Castle  of  Otranto, 
created  also  that  other  colossus  of 
lath  and  plaster,  Strawberry  Hill — the 
author  of  the  Scotch  novels  was  fain 
to  sacrifice  to  the  evil  genius  of  the 
times ;  and  behold !  as  the  assiduous 
slave  of  the  circulating  libraries,  he  ex- 
tinguished one  of  the  greatest  spirits 
of  Great  Britain.  But  for  the  hateful 
factory  system  of  the  twice  three 
volumes  per  annum,  he  would  have 
been  still  alive  among  us — happy  and 
happy-making,  in  a  green  old  age — 
watching  over  the  maturity  of  his 
grandchildren,  and  waited  upon  by 
the  worship  of  the  land. 

Therefore  again  we  say,  as  we  said 


a  short  time  ago, — 0  ye  Athenians  ! 
what  have  ye  not  to  answer  for  in  the 
consequence  of  your  malpractices  of 
old! 

The  only  great  success  of  the  day 
in  works  of  fiction,  (for  the  laurels  of 
Bulwer  have  been  spindled  among  the 
rest  by  the  factitious  atmosphere  of 
the  circulating  libraries),  is  that  of 
Boz.  And  we  attribute,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  enormous  circulation  of 
his  early  works,  to  their  having  set  at 
defiance  the  paralysing  influence  of 
the  monster-misery.  Shilling  num- 
bers were  as  the  dragon's  teeth. 
They  rose  up  like  armed  men,  and 
slew  the  circulating  librarians.  People 
were  forced  to  buy  them  if  they 
wanted  to  read  them  ;  and  they  were  . 
bought.  Those  who  desired  to  read 
"  Night  and  Morning,"  were  not 
forced  to  purchase  it,  and  it  was  not 
bought ;  and  the  circulation  of  the 
two  works  consequently  remains  as 
2000  to  35,000  copies. 

The  state  and  prospects  of  authors, 
however,  concerns  you  less,  dear  pub- 
lic, than  the  state  and  prospects  of 
literature.  You  are  a  contemplative 
body  of  men,  and  can  see  into  a  mill- 
stone as  far  as  most  nations.  You 
make  leagues  and  an ti- leagues  for  the 
sake  of  your  morsel  of  bread ;  and 
teach  the  million  to  sing  to  your  own 
tune ;  and,  weary  of  keeping  your  heads 
above  water,  tunnel  your  way  be- 
low it ;  nor  will  you  allow  the  suf- 
fering shirtmakers  of  your  metropolis 
to  be  put  upon,  nor  Don  Carlos,  nor 
Queen  Pomare,  nor  any  other  victim 
of  oppression.  You  applauded  Alice 
Lowe,  and  shook  hands  with  Cour- 
voisier  at  the  gallows  ;  and  it  is  clear 
you  stand  no  nonsense,  and  bear  no 
malice. 

Be  so  good,  therefore,  as  seriously 
to  consider  what  sort  of  figure  you 
will  cut  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  if 
this  kind  of  thing  is  suffered  to  go 
on. 

There  is  not  one  publisher  in  the 
three  kingdoms  (we  throw  down  the 
gauntlet)  who  would  give  an  adequate 
sum  of  money  for  any  new  historical 
work.  There  is  not  one  publisher  in 
the  three  kingdoms  who  would  give 
even  a  moderate  sum  for  a  poem. 
We  state  the  case  liberally;  for  our 
conviction  is,  that  they  would  refuse 
one  poor  half-crown.  So  much  for 
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the  prospects;  for,  without  a  premium 
production  is  null. 

As  regards  the  state  of  literature, 
take  out  your  pencils,  (you  all  carry 
pencils,  to  calculate  either  the  long 
odds  or  the  odds  on  'Change,)  and 
make  out  a  list  of  the  works  published 
during  the  last  five  years,  likely  to 
be  known,  even  by  name,  a  hundred 
years  hence !  It  is  some  comfort  to 
feel,  that  by  sight  they  cannot  be 
known — that  few  of  them  will  survive 
to  disgrace  us — that  the  circulating 
libraries  possess  the  one  merit  of  wear 
and  tear  for  the  destruction  of  their 
filthy  generation,  like  Saturn  of  old  ; 
for  it  would  grieve  us  to  think  of  even 
the  trunks  of  the  two  thousandth  cen- 
tury being  lined  with  what  lines  the 
brains  of  our  contemporaries.  So 
that  in  the  year  of  grace  two  thou- 
sand and  forty-four,  we  shall  have 
the  Lady  Blarney  of  Kilburn  Square 
(the  Grosvenor  Square  of  that  epoch,) 
enquiring  of  the  Miss  Carolina  Wil- 
helmina  Amelia  Skeggs  of  Croydon 
Place  (the  Belgium  Square) — "My 
dear  soul,  what  could  those  poor 
people  do  to  amuse  themselves  ?  They 
had  positively  no  books  !  After  Scott's 
time  till  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  not  a  single*  novelist ;  after 
the  death  of  Byron,  not  a  poet !  I 
believe  there  was  an  historian  of  the 
name  of  Hallam,  not  much  heard  of ; 
and  the  other  day,  at  a  book-stall, 
I  picked  up  an  odd  volume  of  an  odd 
writer  named  Carlyle.  But  it  is 
really  curious  to  consider  how  utterly 
the  belles-lettres  were  in  abeyance." 

To  which,  of  course,  Miss  C.  "VV.  A. 
S. — (even  Dr  Pauurge  could  not  get 
through  the  whole  name  again !) — 
"  My  dear  love !  they  had  Black- 
wood's  Magazine,  which,  like  the 
Koran  after  the  burning  of  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  supplied  the  place  of 
ten  millions  of  volumes  !  " 

But,  alas!  some  Burchell  may  be 
sitting  by,  to  exclaim  "  FUDGE  ! " 
Some  groper  into  archives  will  bring 
forth  one  of  those  never-to-be-suffi- 
ciently-abominated catalogues  of 
Bond  and  other  streets,  showing  that, 
on  a  moderate  calculation,  twenty 
books  vrore  published  per  diem,  which, 


at  the  end  of  three  months,  possessed 
the  value  of  so  many  bushels  of  oyster- 
shells  ! 

And  then,  pray,  what  will  you  have 
to  say  for  yourselves,  O  public !  from 
your  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
or  your  catacombs  at  Kensal  Green  ? 
Which  among  you  will  dare  come  for- 
ward, with  blue  lights  in  his  hand 
and  accompanied  by  a  trombone,  like 
the  ghost  of  Mnus  in  Semiramide, 
and  say — "  We  warned  these  people 
to  write  for  immortality.  We  told 
them  it  was  their  duty  to  stick  in  a 
few  oaks  for  posterity,  as  well  as  their 
Canada  poplars  and  Scotch  firs.  It 
was  not  our  fault  that  they  chose  to 
grow  nothing  but  underwood.  It  was 
the  fault  of  the  circulating  libraries, 
which,  instead  of  allowing  the  milk  of 
human  genius  to  set  for  cream,  diluted 
it  with  malice  prepense,  and  drenched 
us  with  milk  and  water  even  to  loath- 
ing ! " 

No,  dear  public  !  you  will  put  your 
hand  in  your  breeches'  pocket  like  a 
crocodile,  as  you  do  now,  and  say 
nothing.  You  are  fully  aware  how 
much  of  the  fault  is  your  own ;  but 
you  are  stultified  and  hardened  to 
shame.  With  the  disgrace  of  your 
National  Gallery,  and  National  Re- 
gency Buildings,  and  Pimlico  Palace, 
and  all  your  other  vulgarisms  and  tri- 
vialties  on  your  shoulders,  you  bully 
•  your  way  out  of  your  disgrace  of 
duncehood,  like  Mike  Lambourne  on 
forgetting  his  part  in  the  Kenilworth 
pageant.  u  For  your  part,  you  can 
do  very  well  without  book-learning. 
You've  got  Shakspeare,  and  if  with 
that  a  nation  can't  face  the  literature 
of  Europe,  the  deuce  is  in  it !  With 
Cocker's  arithmetic  and  Shakspeare, 
any  public  that  knows  what  it's 
about,  may  snap  its  fingers  at  the 
world ! " 

Such,  such  are  the  demoralizing 
results  of  the  ascendency  of  the 
circulating  libraries  !  Such  is  the  mon- 
ster-misery of  literature ! 

Again,  therefore,  we  say,  confound 
those  fifteen  talents  !  What  have  ye 
not  to  answer  for,  O  ye  Athenians !  in 
the  consequences  of  your  malprac- 
tices of  old ! 
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PART  XI. 

"  Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puft  up  with  wind, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
And  Heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  ? 
Have  I  not  in  the  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets  clang  ?  " 

SHAKSI-EARE. 


OUR  procession  had  more  than  the 
usual  object  of  those  dreadful  displays : 
it  was  at  once  an  act  of  revenge  and 
an  act  of  policy.  During  the  period 
while  the  gates  of  the  convent  shut 
out  the  living  world  from  us,  a  des- 
perate struggle  had  been  going  on  be- 
tween the  two  ruling  factions.  In 
this  contest  for  life  and  death,  the 
more  furious,  of  course,  triumphed; 
such  is  the  history  of  rabble  revolu- 
tion in  all  ages.  The  Girondist  with 
his  eloquence  naturally  fell  before 
the  Jacobin  with  his  libel ;  the  Gi- 
rondist, affecting  a  deference  for  law, 
was  trampled  by  the  Jacobin,  who 
valued  nothing  but  force  ;  the  tongue 
and  the  pen  were  extinguished  by  the 
dagger ;  and  this  d<iy  was  the  con- 
summation. A  debate  in  the  Conven- 
tion, of  singular  talent  and  unexam- 
pled ferocity,  had  finished  by  the 
impeachment  of  the  principal  Giron- 
dists. Justice  here  knew  nothing  of  the 
"  law's  delay;"  and  the  fallen  orators 
now  headed  our  melancholy  line, 
bound,  bareheaded,  half  naked,  and 
more  than  half  dead  with  weariness, 
shame,  and  the  sense  of  ruin ; — there 
could  scarcely  be  more  in  the  blow 
which  put  an  end  to  all  their  pertur- 
bations on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

We  had  frequent  halts,  and  I  had 
full  leisure  to  gaze  around ;  for,  rapid- 
ly as  the  guillotine  performed  its 
terrible  task,  our  procession  had  been 
extended  by  some  additional  victims 
from  every  prison  which  we  passed ; 
and  we  passed  so  many  that  I  began 
to  think  the  city  one  vast  dungeon. 
What  strange  curiosity  is  it  that 
ceuld  collect  such  myriads  to  look 
upon  us  ?  Every  street  was  crowded 
with  a  living  mass ;  every  casement 
was  filled ;  every  roof  presented  a  line 
of  eyes  straining  for  a  glance  below. 


Instead  of  the  crowd  of  a  populous 
city,  I  could  have  believed  that  I  saw 
the  population  of  a  kingdom  poured 
in  and  compressed  into  the  narrow 
streets  through  which  we  wound  our 
slow  way.  From  time  to  time  a  shout 
arose,  as  some  conspicuous  member  of 
the  Convention  made  his  appearance 
in  the  vehicle  of  death  :  then  execra- 
tions, scoffs,  and  insults,  of  every  bit- 
terness, were  poured  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate being ;  who  seldom  attempted 
to  retaliate,  or  make  any  other  return 
but  a  gesture  of  despair,  or  a  suppli- 
cation to  be  suffered  to  die  in  peace. 
Yet  all  was  not  cruelty  nor  insensi- 
bility. I  saw  instances,  where  friends, 
bold  enough  to  brave  the  vengeance 
of  the  government,  rushed  forward  to 
take  a  last  grasp  of  the  hand  that 
must  so  soon  be  cold ;  and  my  heart 
was  wrung  by  partings  between  still 
dearer  objects  and  the  condemned; 
— wives  rushing  forward  through  the 
multitude ;  children  held  up  to  their 
father's  arms ;  beautiful  and  graceful 
young  women,  forcing  their  wild  way 
through  the  line  of  troops,  to  take  a 
last  look,  and  exchange  a  last  word, 
with  those  whom  they  would  have 
rejoicingly  followed  to  the  tomb. 

Our  progress  lasted  half  the  day, 
and  the  sun  was  already  near  its  set- 
ting, when  the  waggon  in  which  I  sat 
turned  into  the  Place  de  Greve.  But 
I  must,  I  dare,  describe  no  more.  I 
shall  not  say  what  I  saw  in  that  gene- 
ral receptacle  of  the  clay  of  horror — 
the  range  of  low  biers  which  lay  sur- 
rounding the  scaffold,  now  the  last 
resting-place  of  men  who  had  but  a 
few  hours  before  flourished  in  the  full 
possession  of  every  faculty  of  our 
being  ;  and,  still  more,  with  all  those 
faculties  in  the  full  ardour  of  public 
life — with  brilliant  ambition  to  stimii- 
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late,  with  prospects  of  boundless 
power  to  reward,  and  with  that  most 
exhilarating  and  tempting  spell  of  hu- 
man existence,  popular  acclamation, 
resounding  in  their  ears.  I  had  known 
some  of  them,  I  had  seen  them  all ; 
and  now  I  saw  those  highly  gifted, 
vigorously  practised,  and  h'ery-souled 
men,  shaken  down  in  an  instant  like 
a  shock  of  corn ;  swept  to  death  as  if 
they  were  but  so  many  weeds ;  ex- 
tinguished in  a  moment,  and  in 
another  moment  flung  aside,  a  heap  of 
clay,  to  make  room  for  other  dead. 
And  this  was  Republicanism — this 
the  reign  of  knowledge,  the  triumph  of 
freedom,  the  glory  of  political  regene- 
ration! Even  in  that  most  trying 
moment,  when  I  saw  the  waggon,  in 
which  I  remained  the  last  survivor 
but  one,  give  up  my  unfortunate  com- 
panion to  the  executioner,  my  parting 
words  to  him,  as  I  shook  his  cold 
hand,  were — "  Better  the  forest  and 
the  savage  than  republicanism  ! 
Doubly  cursed  be  murder,  when  it 
takes  the  name  of  freedom !  " 

I  then  resolved  to  see  and  hear  no 
more ;  gave  a  brief  and  still  a  fond 
recollection  to  England ;  and,  commit- 
ting my  spirit  to  a  still  higher  care, 
I  bowed  my  forehead  on  my  hands, 
like  one  laying  down  his  head  for  the 
final  blow ! 

But  while  I  was  still  thus  absorbed 
I  heard  a  sudden  shout,  the  trampling 
of  cavalry,  and  the  sound  of  trumpets. 
I  again  raised  my  eyes.  A  strong 
body  of  French  troopers,  covered  with 
the  dust  of  the  high-road,  and  evi- 
dently exhausted  by  a  long  journey, 
were  passing  along  the  quai  which 
bordered  the  scene  of  execution.  In 
the  midst  of  these  squadrons  were  seen 
Austrian  standards  surmounted  by 
the  tricolor,  and  evidently  carried  as 
trophies.  The  rumour  now  ran  quick- 
ly through  the  spectators,  that  Flan- 
ders had  been  entered,  that  the 
enemy  had  been  routed,  and  that  a 
column  of  Austrian  prisoners  was 
passing  through  the  streets,  of  which 
those  squadrons  formed  the  escort. 

What  could  now  detain  the  multi- 
tude? The  public  curiosity  would 
probably  have  defied  grape-shot ;  with 
one  burst  they  poured  from  the  square. 
When  the  populace  went,  why  should 
the  National  Guard  stay  behind? — 
were  they  not  as  much  entitled  to  satisfy 


their  curiosity?  Three-fourths  of  the 
guard  instantly  pilQd  their  muskets, 
leaving  them  in  care  of  their  less  zea- 
lous or  more  lazy  fellow  warriors,  and 
ran  after  the  multitude.  The  execu- 
tioners were  like  other  men  ;  equally 
touched  by  their ' '  country's  glory,"  and 
fond  of  a  spectacle.  They  dropped  by 
twos  and  threes  quietly  from  the  sides 
of  the  scaffold,  and  made  their  way  to 
the  quai.  In  the  mean  time  I  was 
left  disregarded  ;  but  I  was  still  fet- 
tered, or  I  should  have  jumped  from 
the  waggon,  and  taken  my  chance  for 
escape.  All  had  evidently  come  to  a 
full  stop,  and  even  that  horrible  ma- 
chine, above  my  head,  had  ceased  to 
clank  and  crush ;  for  what  is  a  spec- 
tacle in  France  without  an  audience  ? 
The  chief  headsman,  with  two  or  three 
of  his  assistants,  true  to  their  post, 
alone  remained — waiting  for  the  return 
of  the  people ;  yet  even  they  cast  many 
a  lingering  glance  to  wards  the  pageant, 
whose  plumes,  flags,  and  kettledrums^ 
passing  across  the  entrance  of  th6 
square,  made  their  patriotism  more 
difficult  from  minute  to  minute.  At 
length  the  trumpets  died  ,away,  and^ 
to  my  renewed  despondency,  I  saw 
the  crowd  again  thicken  towards  m6 
and  the  few  remaining  vehicles,  which 
that  day,  now  sinking  into  twilight; 
was  to  empty  of  their  victims. 

But  I  was  again  respited.  While  I 
awaited  the  summons  to  mount  the 
fatal  steps,  a  party  of  dragoons  rode 
into  the  square,  seized  every  waggon 
without  a  moment's  delay,  and  ordered 
the  whole  to  be  driven  out  for  the  re* 
ception  of  a  column  of  wounded,  both 
French  and  Austrians  ;  who,  having 
been  brought  to  the  city  gates,  now 
waited  the  means  of  transport  to  the 
great  military  hospital  at  Vincennes. 

In  this  country  of  expedients,  the 
first  suggestion  is  always  the  best. 
The  colonel  of  dragoons  in  charge  of 
the  column,  had  applied  to  the  govern- 
ment for  the  means  of  carriage  ;  they 
referred  him  to  the  municipality,  who 
referred  him  to  the  staff  of  the  National 
Guard ;  who  referred  him  to  the  subpre- 
fect;  who  referred  him  to  his  subordin  ate 
functionaries ;  whoknewnothing  on  the 
subject ;  until  the  colonel,  indignant  at 
the  impertinences  of  office,  accidentally 
heard  that  the  requisite  conveyances 
were  to  be  seen  in  front  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  Regarding  it  as  the  natural 
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right  of  the  soldier  to  be  first  served 

in  all  cases,  he  sent  off  a  squadron  at 

full  speed  to  make  his  seizure.    No- 
thing could  be  more  complete.    The 

affair  was  settled  at  once.  The  remon- 
strances of  the  civil  officers  against  our 

being  thus  withdrawn  from  their  grasp, 

were  answered  by  bursts  of  laughter 

at  their  impudence,  and  blows  with 

the  flat  of  the  sabre  for  their  presump- 
tion ;  for,  next  to  the  open  reprobation 

of  the  army  for  the  civic  cruelties,  was 

their  scorn  of  the  civic  functionaries. 

The  National  Guard  made  some  fee- 
ble display  of  resistance,  but  soon 

showed  that  they  had  no  wish  to  try 

their  bayonets  against  those  expert 

handlers  of  the  sword  ;  and  the  event 

was,  that  the  whole  train  of  fifty  or 

sixty  waggons,  of  which  about  a  tenth 

remained  full,  were  hurried  away  at 

full  gallop  down  to  the   Boulevard, 

leaving  the  scaffold  a  sinecure.     At 

the  barrier  a  new  arrangement  took 

place ;  the  wounded  were  piled  into 

the  carriages  along  with  us,  and  the 

whole  were  marched  under  escort  to 

the  grand  depot  of  the  garrison  of  Paris. 
I  had  seen  Vincennes  before,  and 
under  trying  circumstances ;  its  frown- 
ing physiognomy  had  not  been  altered, 
nor,  as  a  prison,  was  it  more  congenial 
to  my  feelings  than  before.     Yet,  on 
hearing  the  hollow  tread  of  our  horses' 
feet  over  its  drawbridge,  and  seeing 
myself  actually  within  its   massive 
walls,  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  satis- 
faction which  I  had  never  expected 
,to  enjoy  within  bolts  and  bars.     In 
this  world  contrast  is  every  thing.    I 
had  been  .so  fevered  with  alternate 
peril  and  escape,  so  sick  of  doubt,  and 
•  so  perplexed  with  the  thousand  mise- 
ries of  flight ;  that,  to  find  myself  se- 
cure from  casualty  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours,   and  relieved    from   the 
trouble  of  thinking  for  myself,  or  think- 
ing of  any  thing,  was  a  relief  which 
amounted  almost  to  a  pleasure.     I 
never  laid  myself  down  to  sleep  with 
greater     thankfulness,     than    when, 
stretched  on  the  wooden  guard-bed 
of  the  barrack-room,  where  the  whole 
crowd  of  prisoners  were  packed  to- 
gether, I  listened  to  the  beat  of  the 
night-drum  and  the  changing  of  the 
guard.    They  told  me  that,  for  once 
at  least,  I  might  sleep  without  a  po- 
lice-officer, to  bid  me,   like  Master 
Barnardine,  "  arise  and  be  hanged." 
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Time  in  a  garrison  is  the  most 
lingering  of  all  conceivable  things, 
except  time  in  a  prison.  I  had  it, 
loaded  with  the  double  weight.  There 
was  no  resource  to  be  found  in  the 
fractured  and  bandaged  portion  of 
human  nature  round  me.  The  Aus- 
trians  were  brave  boors,  who  spoke 
nothing  but  Styrian  or  Carinthian, 
or  some  border  dialect,  which  nothing 
but  barbarism  had  ever  heard  of,  and 
which  nothing  but  Austrian  organs 
could  have  ever  pronounced.  The 
French  recruits  were  from  provinces 
which  had  their  own  "  beloved  patois," 
and  which,  to  the  Parisian,,  held  nearly 
the  same  rank  of  civilized  respect  as 
the  kingdom  of  Ashantee.  Besides, 
it  was  to  be  remembered,  that  all 
round  me  was  a  scene  of  suffering — 
the  dismal  epilogue  of  a  field  of  battle  ; 
or  rather  the  dropping  of  the  curtain 
on  the  royal  stage,  when  the  glitter 
and  the  noise  were  gone  by,  and  the 
actors  reduced  from  their  pomps  and 
vanities,  and  sent  home  to  the  shiver- 
ing necessities  of  poor  human  exist- 
ence. 

Life  to  me  was  now  as  stagnant  as 
the  ditch  round  the  fortress ;  all  feeling 
was  as  languid  as  the  heavy  air  of 
our  casemates.  The  mind  lost  all 
curiosity  relative  to  the  external 
world ;  and,  beyond  the  casual  know- 
ledge which  dropped,  with  all  official 
mystery,  from  the  lips  of  our  worthy 
governor,  and  which  told  us  that  the 
war  still  continued,  and  that  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Republic  were  "  invincible 
beyond  all  power  of  human  resistance;" 
we  could  not  have  been  much  more 
separated  from  sympathy,  even  with 
the  capital  itself,  if  we  had  been 
transported  to  one  of  the  belts  of  Ju- 
piter. 

But  a  new  alarm  now  seized  me. 
The  extreme  indifference  with  which  I 
had  begun  to  regard  all  things,  at  length 
struck  the  eye  of  one  of  the  military 
surgeons,  who  had  been  sent  from 
Paris  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of 
prisoners.  He  seemed  to  take  some 
interest  in  my  consumptive  visage  and 


lack-lustre  eye ;  asked  me  whether 
"some  of  my  family  had  not  died  early 
in  life,"  and  offered  to  dictate  my  pur- 
suits and  regimen.  The  French  are 
by  nature  a  kindly  people,  with  this 
one  proviso,  that,  though  every 
Frenchman  on  earth  is  more  or  less  a 
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you  must  never  practise 
the  art  upon  himself.    M.  Rossignol 
Perigord  Pantoufle  would  have  been 
an  incomparable  subject  for  the  exer- 
cise, for  he  was  eccentricity  from  top 
to  toe.     But  the  state  of  my  spirits 
prevented  my  taking  any  share  in  the 
burlesque  which  too  frequently  befell 
this  worthy  person ;  and  he  attached 
himself  to  me  as  a  sort  of  refuge  from 
the  sly,  but  stinging,  persecution  of 
his  fellow-officers.    When  the  hen- 
wife  plucks  the  goose's  bosom  it  makes 
her  nestle  more  closely  to  her  gos- 
lings.    It  was  the   calamity  of  my 
friend   Pantoufle   to    be   born   with 
what  the  novelists  call  a  "  too  feeling 
heart ;"  he  was  always  in  love  with 
some  one  or  another,  and  ahvays  jilt- 
ed. But  misfortune  was  thrown  away 
upon  him;   he  was  still  a  complete 
sensitive  plant,  shivering  and  shrink- 
ing at  every  new  touch :   a  dish  of 
blancmange   could  not  have  shaken 
with  a  slighter  impulse,  nor  a  shape  of, 
jelly  more  easily  dissolved.     He  was 
now  past  fifty ;  and,  never  much  in- 
debted to  nature  in  his  youth,  time, 
the  foe  to  beauty,  had  been  more  than 
a  foe  to  the  doctor.    I  never  recollect 
to  have  seen  a  figure  or  physiognomy 
less  fitted  to  disturb  the  female  soul. 
But  he  made  me  the  confidant  of  his 
woes ;  and  if  I  did  not,  like  Desde- 
mona,  "  to  him  seriously  incline,"  at 
least  I  never  laughed,   amusing  as 
were  his  agonies,   and  diverting  as 
was  his  despair.     I  had  either  the 
presence  of  mind,  or  the  feebleness  of 
pulse,  to  look  and  listen ; — the  art 
has  succeeded  in  higher  places  than 
prisons. 

Yet  all  was  not  sentimentality  with 
him.  He  was  an  honest  and  high- 
spirited  man  in  the  main.  He  ques- 
tioned me — and  no  question  could  then 
be  a  bolder  one  at  the  time — in  what 
manner  he  could  best  serve  me.  My 
answer  was  immediate — "  Find  out 
the  commercial  house  of  Elnathan, 
and  tell  the  head  of  the  family  that  I 
am  here."  The  service  was  done,  and 
I  received  for  answer,  on  my  friend's 
return  from  his  ride  to  the  Rue  Vivi- 
enne — "That  the  firm  kept  no  account 
with  any  person  of  my  name;  and 
that  they  had  no  desire  to  have  any 
further  application  on  the  subject." 
The  doctor,  too,  had  been  received  with 
such  a  gathering  of  black  brows,  and 


such  murmurs  between  indignation 
and  astonishment ;  that  if  Rabbi  El- 
uathan  had  not  been  deemed  alto- 
gether beneath  the  vengeance  of  "  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  Republic," 
the  consequence  would  have  been  a 
proposal  to  choose  his  own  time  to  be 
run  through  the  body  in  the  Champs 
Elysees. 

It  was  late  when  my  ambassador 
had  returned,  and  I  had  begun  to  feel 
some  alarm  for  his  peril  by  other  than 
the  shafts  of  Cupid  in  the  rashness 
of  exposing  him  to  the  jealous  eye  of 
his  government,   or  perhaps  to  the 
denunciation  of  the  Jewish  firm,  who, 
to  screen  themselves,  might  hasten 
with  the  intelligence  to  the  first  police- 
office.    And  I  had  an  uneasy  walk  of 
a  couple  of  hours,  gazing  from  the 
ramparts,  for  every  movement  in  the 
direction  of  the  capital.     The  night 
was  calm,  and  the  glow  of  the  lamps 
in  the  streets  strikingly  marked  their 
outline ;  when  on  a  sudden  the  sky 
was  filled  with  flame  of  every  colour, 
shot  up  in  all  directions,  the  cannon 
round  the  barriers  began  to  roar,  and 
Montmartre  was  in  a  perpetual  blaze. 
It  was  plain  that  some  extraordinary 
event  had  occurred ;  but  whether  this 
were  the  fall  of  the  triumvirate  or  of 
their  enemies,  a  new  revolution  or  a 
new  monarch,  was  beyond  our  know- 
ledge ;  we  were  all  hermetically  sealed 
up  in  Vincennes ;    and  if  Paris  had 
been  buried  in  its  own  catacombs  at 
the  moment,  the  news  would  havebeen 
doled  out  to  us  only  in  the  segments 
which  suited  the  dignity  of  the  governor. 
But  Pantoufle  for  once  was  popular 
in  the  fortress.     If  he  had  brought 
nothing  to  raise  my  spirits,  his  tidings 
threw  the  garrison  into  ecstasy.    The 
Republic  "  had  gained  a  great  vic- 
tory," whose  value  was  enhanced  by 
the  previous  disasters  of  the  campaign. 
The  favourite  of  the  French  armies, 
too,  had  gained  that  victory.    This 
was  another  feature  of  the  rejoicing. 
Dumourier  was  one  of  the  people; 
"  no  noble,  no  aristocrat,  no  son  of 
landed  wealth,  no  lord  of  forests  and 
feeder  on  privileges."    He  had  been 
a  simple  captain  of  engineers ;  he  was 
now  conqueror  of  those  Austrian  pro- 
vinces on  which  France  had  cast  an 
eager  eye  for  centuries.     That  prize,, 
which  all  the  monarchs  of  France, 
with  all  their  titled  marshals,  had 
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never  been  able  to  seize,  "  the  Re- 
public, with  a  republican  army  and 
a  republican  general,  had  won  in  the 
first  month  of  her  first  invasion." 

The  garrison,  of  course,  had  its 
fireworks,  its  salute  from  the  ram- 
parts, and  its /CM  dejoie.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  the  festivity,  I  observed  Pan- 
toufle's  countenance  loaded  with  some 
mighty  secret.  He  broke  it  to  me  with 
the  air  of  a  man  revealing  a  conspiracy. 
Taking  me  on  one  side,  while  the  ram- 
parts were  blazing  with  blue-lights,  and 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the 
garrison  were  chattering,  huzzaing, 
and  waltzing  round  us  ;  he  communi- 
cated to  me  the  solemn  ^act,  that  his 
heart  had  been  pierced 'again.  This 
execution  had  been  done  while  he  was 
waiting  in  Emathan's  counting-house : 
a  young  Rachel  or  Rebecca  had  acci- 
dentally glanced  across  his  sight,  with 
such  inimitable  eyes,  that  his  fate  was 
decided  for  life.  The  world  was  value- 
less without  her  ;  and  my  particular 
advice  was  requested  as  to  the  way  in 
which  he  was  to  make  his  approaches. 
I  advised  a  sonnet.  He  smiled,  and 
acknowledged  that  he  had  anticipated 
my  advice,  and  had  spent  an  hour  of 
that  twilight,  dear  to  love  and  the 
muses,  during  which  he  had  kept  me 
in  all  the  discomforts  of  suspense,  de- 
voting all  the  energies  of  his  soul  to 
the  composition  of  a  song  to  the  beau- 
ties of  the  irresistible  Israelite.  Boi- 
leau  has  told  the  world,  that  a  poet 
once  insisted  on  his  listening  to  an  ode 
of  his  composition,  while  they  were 
kneeling  together  at  high  mass.  Our 
situation  might  not  be  quite  as  solemn, 
but  the  doctor  was  quite  as  pressing  ; 
and  seated  on  the  corner  of  a  bastion, 
while  the  guns  were  roaring  above 
our  heads,  I  listened  to  an  effusion  in 
the  most  established  style  of  sexage- 
narian poetry. 

"  Rachel  est  sans  desirs, 
C'est  un  bouton  de  rose, 
Que  la  nature  arrose, 

Et  dispose  a  s'ouvrir. 

Dans  son  cour  sans  detour, 
II  n'est  pas  jour  encore ; 
II  attend  pour  eclore 
Un  rayon  de  1'amour  ! " 
I  listened  without  a  laugh,  and  won 
the  eternal  gratitude  of  the  writer. 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that, 
whatever  the  effusion  might  owe  to 
the    inspiration    of    Cupid,    Apollo 
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had  no  share  in  its  chamii  On 
my  part,  it  would  probably  have 
been  an  act  of  the  truest  friendship,  to 
have  bid  him  burn  his  tablets,  for- 
swear poetry  for  ever,  and  regard 
himself  as  forbidden  the  temptations 
of  the  maids  of  Parnassus.  But  I 
should  have  broken  his  heart.  I  took 
the  simpler  but  more  effectual  cure — I 
bade  him  find  out  this  idol,  and  marry 
her.  Before  I  forget  him  and  his  sor- 
rows, let  me  mention,  that  he  took  my 
advice,  and  that,  on  my  return  to  the 
Continent  some  years  after,  I  found 
the  poet  transferred  into  the  benedict, 
with  a  pretty  wife  at  his  side,  and  a 
circle  of  lively  children  at  his  knee — an 
active,  thriving,  and  rational  member 
of  the  community.  I  always  quote 
the  doctor,'  for  the  superiority  of  the 
soothing  system.  The  vinegar  of  cri- 
ticism would  have  festered  the  wounds 
of  his  vanity ;  the  art  of  (must  I  call  it) 
flattery  healed  them.  It  left  a  scar, 
I  acknowledge;  for  the  doctor  still 
wrote  verses,  and  still  had  a  lurking 
propensity  for  climbing  the  slippery 
slope  of  poetic  renown.  But  the  real- 
ities of  life  are  fortunate  correctives 
to  this  passion,  and,  like  Piron, 
luckily 

"  II  ne  fut  rien 
Pas  meme  academicien." 

But  on  this  night  our  "  intercourse  of 
souls  "  was  interrupted  by  one  of  those 
painful  evidences  of  the  renewal  of 
hostilities  which  shows  war  in  its 
truest  aspect.  A  long  column  of  ve- 
hicles, which  we  had  seen  moving  for 
some  time  across  the  plain,  and  whose 
movement,  by  the  torches  of  the  es- 
cort, looked  from  the  ramparts  like 
the  trailing  of  an  immense  phosphoric 
serpent,  approached  the  gates.  The 
announcement  was  soon  made  that  it 
was  a  large  detachment  of  prisoners 
and  wounded,  who  had  arrived  from 
the  desperate  but  decisive  battle  in 
Flanders.  All  the  medical  officers  of 
the  garrison  were  immediately  in  re- 
quisition ;  and  the  sights  which  I  saw, 
even  when  standing  at  the  gate,  as  the 
carts  and  cars  rolled  over  the  draw- 
bridge, were  sufficient  to  startle  feel- 
ings more  used  to  such  terrible  de- 
monstrations of  the  folly  or  the  frenzy 
of  the  world.  But  this  was  no  time 
to  indulge  indolent  sensibilities.  Of 
course,  I  have  no  desire  to  enter  into 
2Q 
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the  startling  details  of  that  spectacle. 
But  mastering  myself  so  far,  as  to  vo- 
lunteer my  attendance  for  the  time  in 
the  hospital,  the  thought  often  occurred 
to  me,  that  there  could  be  no  better 
lesson  for  the  love  of  conquest  than  a 
walk  through  a  military  hospital  after 
the  first  battle. 

This  anxious  service  lasted  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  night ;  for  the 
wounded  amounted  to  little  less  than 
a  thousand,  both  French  and  foreign. 
But  as  I  was  returning  to  my  mattress, 
I  recollected  the  countenance  of  a 
prisoner  standing  at  the  door  of  one 
of  the  chambers  set  apart  for  officers 
of  the  higher  rank.  The  man  put  his 
hand  to  his  shako,  and  addressed  me 
in  German  ; — he  was  one  of  the  squad- 
ron of  Hulans  whom  I  had  commanded 
in  the  Prussian  retreat,  and  who  had 
rejoined  his  regiment  after  the  skir- 
mish with  the  French  dragoons.  He 
expressed  great  delight  in  finding  that 
I  was  a  survivor.  But  "  on  whom 
was  he  now  in  attendance  ?  "  "  On 
Major-General  Count  Varnhorst." 
He  told  me  that  the  general  had  vo- 
lunteered to  join  the  Austrian  army 
in  the  Netherlands,  and  taking  the 
Hulan  with  him,  had  been  wounded 
in  covering  the  retreat,  been  found  on 
the  field,  and  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  surgeons  in  that  chamber ! 

I  pass  briefly  over  this  scene.  I 
found  my  brave  friend  apparently  at 
the  point  of  death ;  he  had  been 
wounded  by  the  sabre,  trampled  under 
horses'  hoofs,  and  crushed  in  every 
imaginable  way,  in  the  course  of  the 
desperate  defence  which  he  made 
against  an  overwhelming  force  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry.  The  officers  of  the 
escort  were  loud  in  reports  of  his  al- 
most frantic  gallantry ;  but  he  was 
now  so  exhausted  by  the  length  of 
the  march  as  to  be  almost  insensible : 
he  knew  no  one ;  and  his  case,  after 
a  day  or  two,  was  pronounced  beyond 
all  cure.  It  was  then  that  I  obtained 
permission  to  watch  over  him,  and  at 
least  provide  that  he  should  not  be 
disturbed  in  his  closing  hours.  Care 
is  often  more  than  science,  and  care 
succeeded  in  this  instance,  against  all 
the  ominous  looks  of  the  medical  staif. 
I  so  much  delighted  Pantoufle,  by 
having  thus  overthrown  the  authority 
of  a  pragmatical  confrere,  who  had 
been  peculiarly  stern  in  his  prognos- 
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tics ;  that  he  made  the  proposal  to  me 
of  joining  him  in  the  chances  of  his 
profession.  "  I  shall  fix  myself  in 
Paris,"  said  he  ;  "  fame  will  be  the 
inevitable  consequence,  and  fortune 
will  follow;  here  you  shall  be  my  suc- 
cessor." I  fought  off  the  prospect  as 
well  as  I  could,  and  pleaded  my  want 
of  professional  knoAvledge.  His  coun- 
tenance, at  the  words,  would  have  been 
an  incomparable  study  of  mingled 
burlesque  and  scorn.  He  instanced  a 
whole  crowd  of  leading  men,  whom 
he  unceremoniously  designated  as 
having  made  fortunes,  not  by  know- 
ledge, but  simply  by  its  absence. 
"  Their  ignorance,"  said  he,  "  gives 
them  effrontery,  and  effrontery  is  the 
grand  secret  of  fame.  You  are  an  Eng- 
lishman and  a  philosopher,11 — the  latter 
expression  uttered  with  a  curl  of  the 
lip  and  an  elevation  of  the  brow, 
which  evidently  translated  the  word, 
a  fool.  "  You  take  things  circuitous- 
ly,  while  success  lies  in  the  straight 
line  ;  thus  you  fail,  we  triumph." 

I  admitted  the  rapidity  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

"  In  France,"  said  he,  or  rather 
exclaimed,  u  two  things  conduct  to 
renown ;  and  but  two — to  stop  at 
nothing,  and  never  to  admit  ignorance 
in  any  thing ;  in  medicine,  to  cure  or 
kill  without  delay ;  in  surgery,  to  ope- 
rate at  all  risks.  If  the  patient  dies, 
there  are  fifty  reasons  for  it ;  if  the 
surgeon  hesitates,  the  public  will  al- 
low of  but  one.  Politics  are  not 
within  my  line,  and  the  subject  is 
just  now  a,  delicate  one  ;  but  you  see 
that  the  secret  of  renown  is,  to  run  on 
the  edge  of  the  scaffold.  In  soldier- 
ship the  principle  is  the  same — always 
to  fight,  whenever  you  can  find  any 
body  to  fight  with  ;  you  will  deserve 
to  be  famous,  or  deserve  to  be  guillo- 
tined." 

"  Perhaps  both,"  I  remarked. 

"  Nothing  more  probable.  But  still 
something  is  done  ;  inaction  does  no- 
thing. Look  at  Dumourier;  he  has 
had  no  more  necessity  for  fighting  this 
battle,  than  for  jumping  from  the  pa- 
rapet of  Notre-Dame.  But  he  has 
fought,  he  has  conquered ;  and,  in- 
stead of  throwing  himself  from  the 
parapet  of  Notre-Dame,  which  he 
probably  would  have  done  in  the 
next  fortnight's  ennui  in  Paris,  all 
Paris  is  placarded  with  his  bulletins." 
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"  But  he  might  have  been  beaten ; 
he  might  have  been  ruined,  or  brought 
to  trial  for  rashness ;  or  to  an  Aus- 
trian prison,  like  La  Fayette." 

"  Of  course  he  might.  But  the 
question  is  of  the  fact — let  prophets 
deal  with  the  future.  He  has  beaten 
the  Austrians;  he  has  conquered 
Flanders ;  he  has  made  himself  the 
first  man  of  France  by  the  act,  for 
which,  if  he  had  been  an  Austrian 
general,  he  would  have  been  brought 
to  a  court-martial,  his  victory  pro- 
nounced contrary  to  rule,  his  bravery 
a  breach  of  etiquette,  and  the  rest  of 
his  days,  if  he  was  not  shot  on  the 
ramparts  of  Vienna,  spent  in  a  dun- 
geon in  Prague.  Take  my  advice ; 
dash  at  every  thing  ;  risk  is  the  grand 
talent — adventure,  the  philosopher's 
stone.  So,  listen  to  me ;  you  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  as  an 
eleve ;  become  my  assistant,  and  make 
your  fortune." 

I  stared  at  this  sudden  explosion 
of  the  doctor's  rhetoric ;  but  I  should 
have  remembered,  that  he  was  under 
the  double  inspiration  of  new-born 
love  arid  reluctant  rhyme. 

Varnhorst  at  length  attempted  to 
walk  as  far  as  the  ramparts,  and  I 
was  enjoying  the  pride  of  being  able 
to  exhibit  my  patient  to  the  garrison ; 
when,  just  as  we  were  issuingfrom  the 
long  and  chill  corridors  into  the  fresh 
air  and  sunshine,  I  observed  the 
commandant  coming  towards  me  with 
a  peculiar  air  of  gravity,  attended  by 
several  of  his  officers.  Bowing  to 
Varnhorst  with  military  etiquette,  he 
took  him  aside  and  communicated  to 
him  a  few  words,  which  made  his 
pale  countenance  look  paler  still. 
"  My  friend  is  brave,"  was  the 
Prussian's  reply,  turning  a  glance  to 
where  I  stood.  "  I  have  seen  him  in 
the  field.  I  am  satisfied  that,  wherever 
he  is,  he  will  do  his  duty." 

The  commandant  now  walked  up  to 
me,  and  with  an  air  of  embarrassment 
put  a  sealed  letter  into  my  hands^  It 
was  from  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  was  marked  secret  and  imme- 
diate. I  opened  it,  and  I  shall  not  say 
with  what  feelings  I  saw — an  order  for 
my  attendance  at  the  office  of  the 
minister,  signed  ROBESPIERRE. 

If  the  grim  majesty  of  death  had 
put  his  signature  in  person  to  this 
order,  it  would  not  have  borne  a  more 


mortal  aspect.  It  was  a  pang!  yet 
the  pang  did  not  continue  long.  In- 
evitable things  are  not  the  hardest  to 
be  borne.  At  all  events,  there  was 
no  time  for  pondering  on  the  subject. 
The  carriage  which  had  brought  the 
order  and  the  government  huissier, 
was  at  the  gate.  Varnhorst  gave  me 
one  grasp  of  his  honest  hand  as  I 
left  him  ;  the  commandant  wished  me 
"  good  fortune."  I  hurried  into  the 
carriage,  and  we  flew  on  the  road  to 
Paris. 

On  reaching  the  barrier,  we  turned 
off  to  the  quarter  of  the  Luxembourg, 
and  stopped  at  the  gate  of  a  moderate- 
sized  house,  where  my  conductor  and 
I  entered.  I  was  shown  into  a  small 
and  simple  room ;  where  I  found  a 
man  advanced  in  years,  and  of  a 
striking  aspect.  He  said  not  a  word  ; 
I  had  no  inclination  to  speak.  The 
one  or  two  hesitating  syllables  which 
I  addressed  to  him  were  answered 
only  by  a  bow  and  a  look,  as  if  he 
did  not  understand  the  language ;  and 
I  awaited  the  approach  of  the  terror 
of  France,  and  horror  of  Europe,  du- 
ring half  an  hour,  which  seemed  to  me 
interminable.  The  door  at  last  open- 
ed, a  valet  came  in,  and  the  name  of 
"  Kobespierre  "  thrilled  through  every 
fibre ;  but,  instead  of  the  frowning 
giant  to  which  my  fancy  had  invo- 
luntarily attached  the  name,  I  saw  a 
slight  figure,  highly  dressed,  and  even 
with  the  air  of  a  fop  on  the  stage. 
Holding  a  perfumed  handkerchief  in 
one  hand,  which  he  waved  towards 
his  face  like  one  indulging  in  the 
fragrance,  and  a  diamond  snuff-box 
in  the  other,  he  advanced  with 
a  sliding  step ;  and  after  a  sallow 
smile  to  me,  and  a  solemn  bow  to  the 
old  man,  congratulated  himself  on  the 
"honour  of  the  acquaintance,  which  he 
had  been  indebted  to  his  friend  Elna- 
than  for  making,  in  my  person."  I 
was  all  astonishment :  I  had  come  in. 
expectation  of  receiving  my  death- 
warrant — I  had  a  reception  like  an 
ambassador.  I  now  perplexed  myself 
with  the  idea,  that  I  had  been  mis- 
taken for  some  stranger  in  the  foreign 
diplomacy;  but  I  was  instantly  set 
right  by  his  pronouncing  my  name, 
and  making  some  allusions  to  "  the 
influence  of  my  family  in  the  British 
Parliament." 

Yet,  I  was  still  in  the  tiger's  den, 
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and  I  expected  to  feel  the  talons.  I 
was  happily  disappointed;  the  claw 
was  sheathed  in  velvet.  A  slight  re- 
fection was  brought  in  by  an  embroi- 
dered domestic,  and  it  was  evidently 
the  wish  of  this  tremendous  dema- 
gogue to  appear  the  man  of  refinement, 
at  least  in  my  instance. 

"  My  friend  Elnathan,"  said  he, 
*'  has  informed  me  that  you  wish  to 
return  to  England  ?  " 

This  was  pronounced  in  the  meekest 
tone  of  interrogatory ;  and,  with  eyes 
scarcely  raised  to  either  of  us,  he 
awaited  my  confirmation  of  his  idea. 

It  was  given  unhesitatingly;  and 
my  glance  at  the  countenance  of  the 
old  man  was  answered  by  another, 
which  told  me  that  I  saw  the  corre- 
spondent of  my  friend  Mordecai. 

"  The  circumstances  are  simply 
these,"  said  the  dictator  in  the 
same  delicate  tone ;  "  the  government 
has  occasion  to  arrange  some  matters 
of  importance  with  the  British  cabinet. 
The  successes  of  the  Republic  have 
raised  jealousies,  which  it  is  for  the 
advantage  of  human  nature  that  we 
should  reconcile  if  possible.  France 
and  England  are  the  only  free  coun- 
tries :  their  hostility  can  only  be  in- 
jurious to  freedom." 

He  paused,  and  his  cold  grey  eye, 
after  traversing  the  floor,  was  slowly 
raised  to  me. 

I  admitted  my  perfect  agreement  in 
the  opinion,  that  "  wherever  national 
conflict  could  be  avoided,  it  was  the 
business  of  all  rational  men  to  main- 
tain peace."  I  saw  a  grim  smile  pass 
over  his  sallow  features,  probably  at 
having  found  another  dupe.  Elnathan 
sat  in  profound  silence,  without  a 
muscle  moved. 

Robespierre,  rising,  took  from  a 
portfolio  a  letter,  and  put  it  into  the 
Jew's  hand.  He  now  had  got  over  that 
strange  embarrassment  with  which 
his  habitual  nervousness  had  mark- 
ed his  first  address,  and  spoke  largely, 
and  with  a  considerable  expression  of 
authority. 

"The  English  government,"  said 
he,  "have  expressed  some  unneces- 
sary uneasiness  at  the  progress  of 
opinion  in  Europe.  The  late  victory, 
which  has  decided  the  fate  of  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  will  probably 
increase  that  uneasiness.  Communi- 
cations through  the  usual  channels 
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are  slow,  imperfect,  and  open  to  es- 
pionage on  all  sides.  I  have,  there- 
fore, applied  to  my  friend  Elnathan 
to  point  out  some  individual  in  whom 
he  has  perfect  confidence,  and  through 
whom  the  communication  can  be 
made.  He  has  named  you." 

Elnathan,  with  his  huge  hands 
clasped  on  his  breast,  and  his  bushy 
brows  drawn  deep  over  his  eyes,  bent 
forward  with  almost  oriental  affirma- 
tion. 

"  When  will  you  be  ready  to  set 
out  for  Calais  ?  " 

"This  moment,"  was  my  willing 
answer. 

"  No,  we  are  not  quite  prepared." 
He  walked  for  a  while  about  the 
room,  pondering  on  the  subject ;  then, 
turning  to  Elnathan,  he  directed  the 
Jew  to  get  ready  some  papers  con- 
nected with  the  financial  dealings 
which  his  English  brethren  were  then 
beginning  to  carry  on  extensively 
throughout  Europe.  Those  were  to 
be  arranged  by  next  day,  and  for 
those  I  must  wait. 

"  You  shall  be  under  the  care  of 
Elnathan,"  said  the  master  of  my 
fate.  "  He  will  obtain  your  pass- 
ports from  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
you  will  leave  Paris  to-morrow  even- 
ing at  furthest.  We  must  avoid 
all  suspicion,  ; Elnathan,"  said  he, 
turning  to  the  Jew.  "  Paris  is  a  hot- 
bed of  spies.  Apropos,  where  do  you 
propose  to  spend  the  evening?" 

My  mind  glanced  at  Vincennes,  and 
his  eye,  cold  as  it  was,  caught  my 
startled  conception. 

"  No,  your  return  to-night  to  the 
fortress  would  only  set  all  the  tongues 
of  Paris  in  motion  to-morrow.  You 
must  be  seen  in  public  to-night,  at 
the  opera,  the  theatre,  or  where  you 
will.  You  must  figure  as  an  English- 
man travelling  at  his  pleasure  and  his 
leisure — a  Milor." 

"  Madame  Roland  gives  a  soiree  to- 
night," huniblv  interposed  the  Jew. 

"  Ha !— that  is  the  best  of  all. 
You  must  go  there.  You  will  be  seen 
by  all  the  world.  Elnathan  will  intro- 
duce you  to  the  '  philosophic  lady' 
of  the  circle."  He  then  resumed  his 
pacing  round  the  room.  I  could  ob- 
serve the  vulpine  expression  of  his 
visage,  the  twitching  of  his  hands, 
the  keen  sidelong  look  of  a  man  living 
in  perpetual  alarm. 
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We  prepared  to  take  our  leave ;  but 
lie  now  suddenly  resumed  the  petit- 
maitre,  flourished  his  perfumed  hand- 
kerchief again,  gave  a  passing  smile 
at  the  mirror,  and  offered  me  the  hon- 
ours of  his  snuff-box  with  the  affec- 
tation of  the  stage.  But,  as  we  reach- 
ed the  door  of  the  apartment,  he  made 
a  long,  single  stride,  which  brought 
him  up  close  to  me.  "  Remember, 
sir,"  said  he,  in  a  stern  voice,  wholly 
unlike  the  past — "  You  have  it  in 
charge  from  me  to  inform  the  govern- 
ment of  your  country  of  the  actual 
feeling  of  France.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  madmen  among  us — Bris- 
sotins,  Girondists,  and  other  enthu- 
siasts— who  talk  of  war.  I  tell  you 
that  they  are  madmen,  and  that  /  will 
have  no  Avar. — There  may  be  conspi- 
rators, who  think  to  shake  the  exist- 
ing regime  of  the  republic,  and  look  to 
war  as  the  means  of  raising  them- 
selves on  its  ruins. — I  tell  you,  and 
you  may  tell  your  Cabinet,  that  they 
will  not  accomplish  their  objects  here; 
and  that,  if  they  accomplish  them, 
it  will  be  the  fault  and  the  folly  alone 
of  England.  Impress  those  truths  on 
the  minds  of  your  countrymen :  the 
Republic  desires  no  war ;  her  princi- 
ple is  peace,  her  purpose  is  peace,  her 
prosperity  is  peace.  There  will  be, 
there  shall  be,  there  can  be,  no  war." 
He  folded  his  arms,  and  stood  like  a 
pillar  till  we  withdrew. 

I  happened  to  ascertain  shortly 
afterwards,  that  on  this  very  day 
Robespierre  had  presided  at  a  council 
which  had  sent  off  orders  to  Dumou- 
rier  to  open  the  Scheldt,  the  notorious 
and  direct  preliminary  to  war  with 
England.  Such  is  the  sincerity  of 
diplomacy ! 

I  remained  during  the  rest  of  the 
day  with  Elnathan.  His  hotel  was 
splendid,  and  all  that  surrounded  him 
gave  the  impression  of  great  opulence ; 
but  it  was  obvious  that  he  lived  like 
a  man  in  a  gunpowder  magazine.  He 
had  several  sons  and  daughters, 
whom,  in  the  terrors  of  the  time,  lie 
had  contrived  to  send  among  his  con- 
nexions in  Germany ;  and  he  now  lived 
alone,  his  wife  having  been  dead  for 
some  years.  All  his  wealth  could  not 
console  him  for  the  anxiety  of  his 
position ;  and  doubtless  he  would 
have  perished  long  before,  in  the  ge- 
neral massacre  of  the  opulent,  ex- 


cept for  the  circumstance  of  being 
the  chief  channel  of  moneyed  commu- 
nication between  the  government  and 
Germany.  In  the  course  of  our  lonely 
but  most  recherche'  dinner,  he  explain- 
ed to  me  slightly  the  means  of  my 
recent  preservation.  The  police-offi- 
cer had  acquainted  him  with  my  being 
the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Mordecai. 
The  intelligence  reached  him  just  in 
time  to  save  me,  by  a  daring  claim 
of  my  person  as  an  agent  of  the 
English  ministry.  He  had  then  lost 
sight  of  me,  and  began  to  think 
that  I  had  perished  ;  when  the  appli- 
cation of  my  friend  the  doctor  told 
him  where  I  was  to  be  found.  The 
message  of  the  head  of  the  Republic, 
requiring  a  confidential  bearer  of  do- 
cuments, struck  him  as  affording  an 
opportunity  of  my  liberation;  and 
though  the  palpable  absurdity  of  my 
worthy  friend  Pautoufle  prevented 
any  communication  with  him,  no  time 
was  lost  in  proposing  my  name  to 
authority. 

"  And  now,"  said  my  entertainer, 
after  drinking  my  safe  arrival  in  a 
bumper  of  imperial  tokay,  "En  avance, 
for  Madame  Roland." 

We  drove  to  a  splendid  mansion  hi 
the  Rue  de  la  Revolution.  The  street 
in  front  was  crowded  with  equipages, 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
we  could  make  our  way  through  the 
long  and  stately  suite  of  rooms.  The 
house  had  belonged  to  the  Austrian 
ambassador;  and  on  the  declaration 
of  war  it  had  been  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Republic  without  ceremony. 

I  observed  to  Elnathan,  that  "  to 
judge  from  the  pomp  of  the  furniture, 
republicanism  was  not  republican 
every  where." 

"  Nowhere  but  in  the  streets,  or 
the  prisons,"  was  his  reply  in  a  whis- 
per. "  Since  the  Austrian  left  it,  the 
whole  hotel  has  been  furnished  anew 
at  the  most  profuse  expense,  which  I 
had  the  honour  of  supplying.  Roland 
is  a  great  personage,  an  honest  no- 
body, a  mill-horse  at  the  wheel  of 
office.  He  is  probably  drudging  over 
his  desk  at  this  moment ;  but  Ma- 
dame is  of  another  mould.  "  La 
voila ! "  He  turned  suddenly,  and  made 
a  profound  bow  to  a  very  showy  fe- 
male, who  had  advanced  from  a  group 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Jew 
and  the  stranger.  I  had  now,  for  the 
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first  time',  the  honour  of  seeing  this 
remarkable  personage.  Her  figure 
was  certainly  striking,  and  her  phy- 
siognomy conveyed  a  great  deal  of 
her  character  for  intelligence  and  de- 
cision. She  had  evidently  dressed 
herself  on  the  model  of  the  classique; 
and  though  not  handsome  enough  for 
a  Venus,  nor  light  enough  for  a 
nymph,  she  might  have  made  a  to- 
lerable Minerva.  She  had  probably 
some  thoughts  of  the  kind ;  for  before 
we  had  time  to  make  our  bows,  she 
threw  herself  into  an  attitude  of  the 
Galerie  des  Antiques,  and,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  profoundly  on  the  ground, 
awaited  our  incense.  But  when  this 
part  was  played,  the  idol  condescended 
to  become  human,  and  she  spoke  with 
that  torrent  of  language  which  her 
clever  countrywomen  have  at  unri- 
valed command.  She  was  "delighted, 
charmed,  enchanted,  to  make  my  ac- 
quaintance. She  had  owed  many 
marks  of  friendship  to  M.  Elnathan  ; 
but  this  surpassed  them  all — she  ad- 
mired the  English — they  were  always 
the  friends  of  liberty — France  was 
now  beginning  a  race  in  the  arena  of 
freedom.  The  rivalry  was  brilliant, 
the  prize  was  inestimable."  I  could 
only  bow.  Again,  "  s^ie  was  enrap- 
tured to  see  an  Englishman  ;  the  coun- 
tryman of  Milton  and  Wilkes,  of 
Charles  Fox  and  William  Tell— she 
had  been  lately  studying  English  his- 
tory, and  had  wept  floods  of  tears  over 
the  execution  of  William  III. — Enfin, 
she  hoped  that  Shakspeare,  '  ce  beau, 
ce  superbe  Shakspeare,'  was  in  good 
health,  and  meant  to  give  the  world 
many,manymorecharmingtragedies." 
She  had  now  discharged  her  first 
volley,  and  she  wheeled  back  upon  a 
group  of  members  of  the  Convention, 
grim  and  sullen-looking  sages,  with 
wild  hair  hanging  over  then-  shoulders, 
and  the  genuine  Carmagnole  physiog- 
nomy. With  those  men  she  was  evi- 
dently plunged  in  vehement  discussion, 
and  her  whole  volume  of  politics  was 
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flung  at  their  heads  with  as  little  mercy 
as  her  literary  stores  had  been  poured 
upon  me. 

But  the  crowd  pressed  towards  an- 
other object  of  curiosity,  and  I  fol- 
lowed it,  under  the  guidance  of  my 
Asmodeus,  to  a  music  room,  splendidly 
fitted  up,  and  filled  with  the  most  se- 
lect orchestra  of  the  capital.  But  it  was 
an  amateur  that  was  there  to  attract 
all  eyes  and  ears.  "  Madame  de 
Fontenai,"  whispered  the  Jew,  as  he 
glanced  towards  a  woman  of  a  re- 
markably expressive  countenance  and 
statue-like  form,  half  sitting,  half  re- 
posing, on  a  sofa — surrounded  by  a 
group  soliciting  her  for  a  "few  notes,  a 
suspiration,  a  soupgon" — of,  as  Elna- 
than observed,  "one  of  the  most  deli- 
cious voices  which  had  ever  crossed  the 
Pyrenees,"  and  the  Jew  had  all  the 
habitual  connoisseurship  of  his  nation. 
At  last  the  siren  consented,  and  a  harp 
was  brought  and  placed  before  her,  with 
the  same  homage  which  might  have 
attended  an  offering  to  the  Queen  of 
Cyprus,  in  her  own  island,  three  thou- 
sand years  ago ;  and  rather  letting 
her  hand  drop  among  the  strings, 
than  striking  them,  and  rather  breath- 
ing out  her  feelings,  than  performing 
any  music  of  mortal  composition,  she 
sang  one  of  the  fantastic,  but  deep, 
reveries  of  passion  of  "  the  sweet 
south." 

SARABANDA. 
"  Tus  ojos  y  los  mios 

Se  miran  y  hablan. 
Pero  los  Corazones 

No  se  declaran. 
Mas  te  prevengo 
Que  si  tu  no  te  explicas, 
Yo  no  te  entiendo. 

"  Las  dudas  de  un  amante 

No  han  de  saberse, 

Que  al  decirlas  se  sabe. 

Que  desmerecen. 
No — en  el  silencio 

No  son  pensamientos 

D'el  mas  aprecio."  * 


*  MADRIGAL. 

"  Silence  is  the  true  love-token  ; 

Passion  only  speaks  in  "sighs  ; 
Would  you  keep  its  charm  unbroken, 
Trust  the  eloquence  of  eyes. 
Ah  no! 
Not  so. 
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The  song  closed  in  a  burst  of  plau- 
dits, as  general  and  marked  as  if  they 
had  been  given  to  &prima  donna  in  a 
theatre,  and  she  received  them  as  if 
she  was  in  a  theatre. 

"  You  should  be  presented  to  Ma- 
dame de  Fontcnai,"  was  my  guide's 
suggestion.  "  She  is  our  reigning 
celebritc  at  present,  as  Madame  Roland 
is  our  publicite.  You  see  we  are  nice 
in  our  distinctions. — I  shall  probably 
to-night  show  you  another,  a  very 
handsome  creature  indeed,  without 
half  the  talents  of  either,  but  with 
more  admirers  than  both ;  who  has 
obtained  the  title  of  our  felicite." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  be  made 
known  to  her,  but  give  me  the  carte 
du  pays.  Who  or  what  is  she  ?  " 

"  The  daughter  of  Cabaras,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  here  some  years 
ago.  She  is  now  a  widow,  rich,  giving 
the  most  recherche  suppers,  followed 
by  all  the  world,  and,  as  she  declares, 
persecuted  by  M.  Tallien  ;  who,  as 
perseverance  is  nine-tenths  of  success 
in  every  thing,  will  probably  succeed 
in  making  her  Madame  Tallien." 

I  had  now  the  honour  of  being  pre- 
sented, and  was  received  with  very 
flattering  attention.  This  I  probably 
owed  to  the  Jew,  who  seemed  to  have 
the  key  to  every  one's  smiles,  as  he 
had  to  most  of  their  escrutoires.  She 
was  certainly  a  -person  of  most  dis- 
tinguished appearance.  Not  handsome, 
so  far  as  beauty  depends  on  feature;  for 
she  had  the  olive  tinge  of  her  country, 
Spain,  and  she  had  the  not  Spanish 
"  petit  ncz  retrousse."  She  required 
distance  for  fascination.  But  her 
figure  was  fine,  and'  never  was  any 
costume  more  studied  to  exhibit  it  in 
all  its  graces.  Accustomed  as  I  had 
become  to  foreign  life,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  I  was  a  little  surprised  at 
the  unhesitatingly  classical  devclop- 
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ment  of  her  form  ; — arms  naked  to  the 
shoulder,  or  clasped  only  with  golden 
serpents ;  a  robe  a  la  Diane,  and  succinct 
as  ever  huntress  wore  ;  silver  sandals, 
a  jeweled  cestus,  and  a  tunic  of  white 
satin  deeply  embroidered  with  gold, 
depending  simply  to  the  knee  !  But 
when  she  placed  me  on  the  sofa  beside 
her,  and  entered  into  conversation, 
every  thing  was  forgotten  but  her  in- 
comparable elegance  of  manner.  She 
had  singular  brilliancy  of  eye ;  it  al- 
most spoke,  it  perpetually  flashed,  and 
it  filled  up  the  pauses  when  she  ceased 
to  speak,  with  a  meaning  absolutely 
mental.  Her  language  was  animated 
and  intelligent ;  sometimes  in  a  tone 
of  gentle  and  touching  confidence, 
which  made  the  hearer  almost  think  that 
he  was  looking  at  her  soul  through 
her  vivid  countenance.  Before  a  few 
minutes  had  elapsed,  I  could  fully 
comprehend  her  title  to  the  renown  of 
the  most  captivating  conversationist 
of  Paris. 

As  I  at  length  relinquished  this 
enviable  and  envied  position,  to  give 
way  to  the  crowd  who  brought  their 
tribute  to  the  fauteuil,  or  rather  the 
shrine,  of  this  dazzling  woman — 
"  You  have  still,"  said  my  compan- 
ion, "  to  see  another  of  our  sove- 
reigns;  for,  as  we  have  a  triumvirate 
in  the  Tuileries,  the  world  of  taste 
is  ruled  by  three  rivals  ;  and  they  are 
curiously  characteristic  of  the  classes 
from  which  they  have  sprung.  The 
lady  of  the  mansion,  you  must  have 
perceived  to  be  republican  in  every 
sense  of  the  word — clever  undoubtedly, 
but  as  undoubtedly  bourgeoisc  ;  intel- 
ligent in  no  slight  degree,  but  too 
much  in  earnest  for  elegance  ;  perpe- 
tually taking  the  lead  on  those  despe- 
rate subjects,  in  which  women  can  only 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  smatterers  ;  and  all 
this  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  her 


From  my  soul  all  doubts  remove  ; 
Tell  me,  tell  me — that  you  love. 

Looks  the  heart  alone  discover, 

If  the  tongue  its  thoughts  can  tell, 
'Tis  in  vain  you  play  the  lover, 
You  have  never  felt  the  spell. 
Ah  no! 
Not  so. 

Speak  the  word,  all  words  above  ; 
Tell  me,  tell  me — that  you  love." 
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hearers,  and  the  unbounded  terror  of 
her  meek  and  very  helpless  husband." 

I  remarked,  "  that  she  had,  at  least, 
the  important  merit  of  giving  very 
splendid  entertainments." 

"  Yes,  and  of  also  possessing  as 
honest  a  heart  as  she  possesses  a  rash 
brain.  She  is  kind,  generous,  and  even 
rational,  where  she  has  not  a  revolu- 
tion to  make  or  to  ruin.  But,  suffer  her 
to  touch  on  politics,  and  you  might  as 
well  bring  a  lunatic  into  the  full 
moon." 

"  But  that  singular  being,  to  whoin 
we  have  just  been  listening,  and  whose 
song  I  shall  hear  to-night  in  my  dreams 
— can  she  be  a  politician,  a  republican? 
I  have  never  seen  a  countenance  more 
likely  to  be  contemptuous  of  the  ca- 
naille !  " 

"You  are  perfectly  in  the  right.  She 
has  a  sphere  of  her  own,  which  has 
no  more  to  do  with  our  world  than  if 
she  lived  in  the  evening-star.  She 
exists  simply  to  enjoy  homage,  and  to 
reward  it,  as  you  have  seen,  by  a  song 
or  a  smile ;  yet  she  has  been  on  the 
verge  of  the  scaffold.  Some  of  our 
most  powerful  political  characters  are 
contending  for  her  influence,  her  for- 
tune, or  her  hand ;  and  whether  the 
contest  will  end  in  raising  M.  Tallieu 
to  the  head  of  the  Republic,  or  ex- 
tinguishing him  within  the  week,  is  a 
question  which  chance  alone  can  de- 
cide.— She  may  yet  be  a  queen." 

"  She  seems  fitter  to  be  a  Circe,  or 
a  Calypso.  Or  if  a  queen,  she  would 
be  a  Cleopatra." 

"  No,"  said  Elnathan,  with  the 
only  laugh  which  I  had  seen  on  his 
solemn  visage  during  the  night.  "  She 
has  known  too  much  of  courts  to  endure 
royalty.  She  reigns  as  the  widow  of 
M.  de  Fontenai.  If  Tallien  falls,  she  will 
have  the  power  of  choosing  from  all 
his  successors.  When  old  age  comes 
at  last,  and  conquests  are  hopeless,  she 
will  turn  devote,  fly  to  her  native 
Spain,  abjure  the  face  of  man,  spend 
her  money  on  wax-dolls  and  cockle- 
shells ;  and  after  being  worshipped  by 
the  multitude  as  a  saint,  and  panegy- 
rized by  the  monks  as  a  miracle,  will 
die  with  her  face  turned  to  Paris  after 
all,  as  good  Mussulmen  send  their  last 
breath  in  the  direction  of  Mecca." 

We  now  plunged  into  the  centre  of 
a  circle  of  men  in  military  costume, 
full  of  the  war,  and  criticising  Dmnoii- 


rier's  campaign  with  the  utmost  seve- 
rity. As  I  listened ;  with  some  surprise 
at  the  multiplicity  of  errors  which  the 
most  successful  general  of  France  had 
contrived  to  squeeze  into  a  single 
month  of  operations,  I  observed  a 
man,  of  a  pale  thin  visage,  like  one 
suffering  from  ill  health  or  excessive 
mental  toil,  but  of  a  singularly  intel- 
lectual expression;  standing  at  a  slight 
distance  from  the  group  of  tacticians 
with  a  quiet  smile. 

u  Let  me  have  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting M.  Marston  to  the  minister  at 
war,"  was  my  introduction  to  the 
celebrated  Carnot ;  with  whom  Eliia- 
than  seemed  to  be  on  peculiar  terms 
of  intimacy.  The  minister  entered  at 
once,  and  good-humouredly,  into  con- 
versation. 

u  You  must  not  think  our  favourite 
general,"  said  he,  u  altogether  the 
military  novice  which  those  gentle- 
men of  the  National  Guard  have  de- 
cided him  to  be.  I  feel  an  additional 
interest  in  the  question,  because  I  had 
a  little  official  battle  to  fight  to  place 
him  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Flan- 
ders. But  I  saw  that  he  had  military 
talent,  and  that,  with  a  republic,  can- 
cels all  sins.". 

I  made  some  passing  remark  on  the 
idleness  of  disputing  the  ability  of  an 
officer  who  answered  cavils  by  con- 
quest, observing,  that  the  only  rational 
altar  raised  by  the  Romans,  a  people 
of  warriors,  was  to  "  Good  Fortune." 

"Ah  yes,  you  think,  in  the  Choiseul 
style,  that  the  first  question  to  be 
asked  in  choosing  a  general  was,  '  is 
he  lucky?'  I  must  own,  notwith- 
standing, that  our  city  warriors  have 
been  of  the  opinion  " — and  a  slight 
movement  curled  his  lip — "that  Gene- 
ral Dumourier  has  fought  his  battle 
against  principle.  But  they  do  not  per- 
ceive, that  there  lies  the  very  merit 
for  which  the  Republic  must  uphold 
him.  His  troops  were  in  an  exhaust- 
ed country  ;  they  had  but  provisions 
for  two  days.  He  must  fight  at  once 
or  retreat.  Another  general  might 
have  retreated ;  and  made  his  apology 
by  the  state  of  his  haversacks.  Du- 
mourier took  the  other  alternative : 
he  fought ;  and  the  general  who  fights 
is  the  only  general  who  gains  victories." 

One  of  the  tacticians  at  whom  he 
had  indulged  in  a  sneer,  Santerre,  the 
commandant  of  the  city  horse,  a  huge 
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and  heavy  hero  with  enormous  jack- 
boots and  a  clattering  sabre,  now 
strode  up  to  us,  and  pronounced  that 
the  campaign  had  been  hitherto 
"  against  all  rule." 

"  You  mistake,  my  good  friend," 
said  the  now  half-angry  minister — 
"you  mistake  acting  above  rule  for 
acting  against  rule.  Our  war  is  new, 
our  force  is  new,  our  position  is  new ; 
and  we  must  meet  the  struggle  by 
new  means  every  where.  Follow  the 
routine,  and  all  is  lost.  Invent,  act, 
hazard,  strike,  and  we  shall  triumph 
as  Dumourier  has  done — France  is 
surrounded  with  enemies.  To  con- 
quer, we  must  astonish.  If  we  wait 
to  be  attacked,  we  must  feel  the  weak- 
ness of  defence — the  spirit  of  the 
French  soldier  is  attack.  Within  the 
frontier  he  is  a  bird  in  a  cage ;  beyond 
it  he  is  a  bird  in  the  air.  Why  has 
France  always  triumphed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  a  war?  because  she  has 
always  invaded.  The  French  soldier 
must  march,  lie  must  fight,  he  must 
feel  that  he  hazards  every  thing,  be- 
fore he  rises  to  that  pitch  of  daring, 
that  ardour,  that  elan,  by  which  he 
gains  every  thing.  Let  him,  like  the 
Greek,  burn  his  ships  behind  him, 
and  from  that  moment  he  is  invincible." 
I  listened  with  speechless  interest  to 
this  development  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  great  war  of  Europe  was 
to  be  sustained.  The  speaker  uttered 
his  oracular  sentences  with  a  glow, 
which  left  his  hearers  almost  as 
breathless  as  himself.  I  could  ima- 
gine that  I  saw  before  me  the  living 
genius  of  French  victory. 

While  we  were  standing,  silenced 
by  this  burst ;  an  incident  occurred, 
as  if  to  give  demonstration  to  his 
theory  ;  an  aide-de-camp  entered  the 
room,  bringing  despatches  from  the 
army  of  Flanders.  He  had  but  just 
arrived  in  Paris,  and  not  finding 
the  war-minister  at  his  bureau,  had 
followed  him  here.  Of  course,  the 
strongest  conceivable  curiosity  exist- 
ed; but  not  a  syllable  was  to  be 
learned  from  the  official  mystery  of 
the  aide-de-camp.  He  made  his  ad- 
vance to  the  minister,  deposited  the 
despatch  in  his  hands,  and  then  drew 
ii])  his  stately  figure,  impervious  to 
all  questioning.  Carnot  retired  to  an 
alcove  to  read  the  missive,  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  general  anxiety  was 


an  absolute  fever.  The  dance  ceased, 
the  tables  of  loto  and  faro  were 
deserted,  the  whole  business  of  life 
was  broken  up,  and  five  hundred  of 
the  handsomest,  the  most  brilliant, 
and  the  best  dressed  of  the  earth, 
were  standing  on  tiptoe  in  an  agony 
of  suspense.  It  would  have  justified 
a  counter-revolution. 

At  length  Camot,  probably  wholly 
forgetting  the  scene  of  suffering  which 
he  had  left    behind,   came   forward 
with  the  important  despatch  open  in 
his  hand.     When  he  read  the  date, 
and  pronounced  the  words  u  Head- 
quarters, Brussels,"  all  was  known, 
and  all   was  rapture.     The  French 
deserve  good  news  beyond  all  other 
people  of  the  globe,  for  none   ever 
enjoy  it  so  much.  I  thought  that  they 
would  have  embraced  the  little  minis- 
ter to  death  ;  no  living  man  certain- 
ly was  ever  nearer  being  pressed  into 
Elysium.     Absolute  shouts  of  Vive  la 
Eepublique!  and  plaudits  from  innu- 
merable pairs  of  the  most   delicate 
hands,  echoed  through  the  whole  suite 
of  salons.     Madame,  the  lady  of  the 
mansion,  made  a  set  speech  to  him, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  she  rushed 
on  him  with  open  arms,  and  kissed 
him  on  both  cheeks,  "  Au  nom  de  la 
Republique"    Even  the  ethereal  Ma- 
dame de  Fontenai  condescended  so  far 
to  stoop  to  human  feelings,  as  to  move 
from  her  couch,   advance,   drooping 
her  fine  eyes,  and,  with  her  hand  on 
her  bosom,  like  a  sultana  bend  her 
magnificent  head  in  silent  homage 
before  him.     I  watched  the  panto- 
mime of  this  matchless  creature,  with 
a  full  acknowledgment  of  its  beauty. 
A  single  word  would  have  impaired 
it ;  but  she  did  not  utter  a  syllable. 
On  retiring,    she  slowly  raised  her 
expressive    countenance,   fixing  her 
eyes  above,  as  if  she  thanked  some 
visionary  protector  of  France  for  this 
crowning   triumph  ;    and  then,  with 
hands  clasped,  and  step  by  step,  sank 
back  into  the  crowd. 

Supper  was  announced,  and  we 
were  led  into  a  new  suite  of  rooms, 
filled  with  all  the  luxuries  and  hospi- 
talities of  a  most  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment. Carnot,  now  doubly  popu- 
lar, was  surrounded  by  the  elite  of 
name  and  beauty.  But,  whether 
from  the  politeness  with  which  even 
the  Republicans  of  former  rank  were 
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desirous  of  distinguishing  themselves 
from  the  roturier,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  making  his  opinions  known  in  that 
country  which  has  been  always  the 
great  tribunal  of  European  opinion, 
and  always  will  be  ;  he  made  me  sit 
down  at  his  side. 

He  now  talked  largely  of  continen- 
tal interests,  and  continually  reverted 
to  the  advantages  of  a 'closer  alliance 
of  England  with  France.  "The  two 
countries,"  said  he,  "  are  made  for 
combination ;  combined,  they  could 
conquer  the  globe  ;  France  for  the 
empire  of  the  land,  England  for  the 
empire  of  the  sea.  Nature  has  divided 
between  them  the  sceptre  of  the  world." 

I  observed  that,  when  the  conquest 
was  achieved,  the  victors,  like  Au- 
gustus and  Antony,  might  quarrel  at 
last. 

"Well,  then,  even  if  they  did,  the 
combat  would  finish  in  a  day  what  it 
would  have  taken  centuries  of  the 
tardy  wars  of  old  times  to  decide. 
Six  hours  at  Pharsalia  settled  the 
civil  wars  of  Rome,  and  pacified  the 
world  for  five  hundred  years." 

"  But  which  side  would  be  content 
to  be  the  beaten  one  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Neither,"  replied  a  restless,  but 
remarkably  broad  -  forehcaded  and 
deep-browed  personage  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  table.  "  The  combat 
would  be  eternal,  or  must  end  in  mu- 
tual ruin.  An  universal  empire  would 
be  beyond  the  government  of  man  by 
law,  or  his  control  by  the  sword.  I 
prefer  enlightening  the  people  until 
they  shall  want  no  control." 

"But  will  they  buy  your  lamp?" 
said  Carnot,  with  a  smile. 

"  At  least  they  have  done  so  pretty 
extensively,  if  I  am  to  believe  the 
public.  It  was  but  this  day,  that  I 
received  a  notice  that  there  had  been 
sent  forth  the  hundred  thousandth 
copy  of  my  '  Qu'est  ce  que  le  Tiers 
Etat.' " 

"  That  was  not  a  lamp,  but  a  fire- 
brand," said  a  hollow  voice  at  a  dis- 
tance down  the  table ;  which  reminded 
me  of  the  extraordinary  orator  whom 
I  had  heard  in  the  Jacobin  Club. 
Carnot  looked  round  to  discover  this 
strange  accuser,  and  added,  in  a  loud 
and  stern  tone — 

"  Whether  lamp  or  firebrand,  I  pro- 
nounce to  all  good  Frenchmen  that  it 
-was  a  great  gift  to  France.  It  was 


the  grammar  of  a  new  language,  the 
language  of  liberty !  It  was  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  the  trumpet  of 
revolution  !  Still  M.  de  Sigyes," 
said  he,  turning  to  the  author  of  this 
celebrated  performance,  "  all  things 
have  their  time,  and  yours  is  not  yet 
come.  I  cannot  give  up  the  soldier. 
I  am  for  no  tardy  movement,  when 
the  country  is  in  peril ;  the  field  must 
be  cleared  before  it  can  be  cultivated. 
You  must  sweep  war  from  your  gates, 
and  faction  from  your  streets,  before 
you  can  sit  down  to  teach  a  people. 
Even  then  the  task  is  not  easy.  To 
know  nothing,  or  to  know  something 
badly,  are  two  kinds  of  ignorance 
which  will  always  tempt  the  majority 
of  mankind." 

"  Is  there  not  a  third  kind  of  igno- 
rance more  dangerous  still — that  of 
knowing  more  than  one  ought  to 
know?"  interposed  another  speaker, 
whose  countenance  had  already  struck 
me  as  one  of  the  most  problematical 
that  I  had  ever  seen.  His  composed 
yet  keen  physiognomy,  strongly  re- 
minded me  of  the  portraits  of  the 
Italian  Conclave — some  of  the  cardi- 
nals of  Giorgione  and  Titian ;  at  once 
subtle  and  dignified. 

Carnot  smiled,  and  said  to  me  in  a 
low  tone,  "  That  is  a  touch  at  Sigyes. 
Those  two  men  never  meet  without  a 
fencing -match.  One  of  them  has 
been  a  bishop,  and  cannot  forgive  the 
loss  of  his  mitre.  Sieyes  has  been 
nothing,  but  intends  to  be  more  than  a 
bishop  yet — if  he  can.  Talleyrand 
and  he  hate  each  other  with  the 
hatred  of  rival  beauties." 

It  was  evident  that  Sieyes  was 
stung,  though  I  could  not  tell  how. 
I  saw  his  powerful  countenance  flush 
to  the  forehead.  But  he  merely  said — 
"  Pray,  Monsieur,  what  is  a  vizard  ?" 

All  eyes  were  now  directed  to  the 
combatants,  and  a  faint  laugh  ran 
round  the  table.  But  there  was  not 
the  slightest  appearance  of  perturba- 
tion in  the  manner  or  look  of  his  an- 
tagonist, as  he  answered — 

"  Monsieur,  I  shall  have  the  honour 
to  inform  you.  A  vizard  is  a  contri- 
vance for  concealment,  whether  in 
silk  and  pasteboard  or  in  an  inflexible 
visage — whether  in  a  woman  who 
wants  to  disguise  her  features,  or  in  a 
man  who  wants  to  hide  his  heart — 
whether  in  a  masquerader  or  an  assas- 
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sin.  For  example,  when  I  hear  a  hypo- 
crite talk  of  his  honesty,  an  intriguer  of 
his  conscience,  a  renegade  of  his  can- 
dour, and  a  pensioner  of  his  patriot- 
ism, I  do  not  require  to  look  at  him 
— I  say  at  once,  that  man  wears  a 
vizard."  He  paused  a  moment. 
"This,"  said  he,  "is  the  vizard  in 
public  life.  In  private,  it  is  the  im- 
partiality of  authors  to  their  own  per- 
formances, the  justice  of  partizans, 
the  originality  of  plagiaries,  and  the 
principle  of  pamphleteers.'1'1 

This  daring  delivery  of  sentiment 
hit  so  many,  that  it  could  be  resented 
by  none ;  for  no  one  could  have 
assailed  it  without  making  himself 
responsible  to  the  charge.  Silence 
fell  upon  the  table.  However,  lapses 
of  this  order  are  not  fatal  in  France, 
and  the  topic  of  the  war  was  too 
recent  not  to  press  still.  Various 
anecdotes  of  the  gallantry  of  the 
troops  were  detailed,  and  the  conver- 
sation was  once  more  led  by  the  mi- 
nister. "  These  instances  of  heroism," 
said  he,  "  show  us  the  spirit  which 
war,  and  war  alonfc,  can  kindle  in  a 
people.  In  peace,  the  lower  qualities 
take  the  lead ;  in  war,  the  higher — 
intrepidity,  perseverance,  talent,  and 
contempt  of  difficulties.  The  man 
must  then  be  shown — deception  can 
have  no  place  there.  All  the  stronger 
qualities  of  our  nature  are  called  into 
exercise ;  the  mind  grows  muscular 
like  the  frame  ;  the  spirit  glows  with 
the  blood ;  a  nobler  career  of  eminence 
spreads  before  the  nation,  cheered  by 
rewards,  at  once  of  a  more  splendid 
rank,  and  distributed  on  a  loftier 
principle.  We  shall  no  more  have  a 
Pompadour,  or  a  Du  Barry,  giving 
governments  and  marshals'  batons. 
The  character  of  the  nation  will  be- 
come, like  its  swords,  at  once  bright, 
sharp,  and  solid  ;  the  reign  of  corrup- 
tion is  gone  already,  the  reign  of  du- 
pery cannot  long  survive.  France 
will  set  an  example  which  the  world 
will  be  proud  to  imitate,  or  must  be 
forced  to  follow." 

"You  remind  me,  Monsieur  le 
Ministre,  of  the  Spartans,  who,  when 
they  returned  from  beating  the  enemy, 
found  their  slaves  in  possession  of 
their  households.  You  conquer  Prus- 
sians and  Austrians  on  the  frontier, 
and  leave  monks  at  home.  But,  as  long 
as  you  spare  the  spiders,  you  must 


not  complain  of  cobwebs.  Crush  in- 
triguers, and  you  will  put  an  end  to 
intrigue,"  said  the  bold  ex-bishop. 

"The  man  insults  the  Republic 
who  charges  her  citizens  with  in- 
trigue," was  the  whispered,  and  very 
formidable,  menace  of  Sieyes.  "  Mon- 
sieur, you  have  yet  to  learn  what  is  a 
constitution." 

The  Abbe  had  incurred  some  ridicule 
by  his  readiness  in  proposing  consti- 
tutions. His  antagonist,  like  a  hor- 
net, instantly  fixed  his  sting  upon  the 
naked  spot. 

"No,  Monsieur,  I  perfectly  know 
what  is  a  modern  constitution — it  is 
the  credit  of  a  charlatan — it  is  the 
stock  of  a  political  pedlar,  made  only 
for  sale  to  simpletons — it  is  an  um- 
brella, to  be  taken  down  when  it  rains 
— it  is  asurtout  in  summer,  and  naked- 
ness in  winter.  It  is,  in  short,  a  con- 
trivance, to  make  a  reputation  for  a 
sciolist,  and  to  govern  mankind  on  the 
principles  of  a  reverie." 

"This  is  the  language  of  faction," 
exclaimed  Sieyes,  indignantly  rising. 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  his  imperturb- 
able antagonist ;  "the  language  of 
faction  is  the  language  of  quacks  to 
dupes;  it  is  the  language  learned  in 
the  clubs  and  taught  in  the  streets — 
the  language  which  takes  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  the  hearer  is  as  destitute  of 
brains,  as  the  speaker  is  of  principle." 
All  eyes  were  turned  on  the  parties. 

But  his  hearer  simply  said,  yet  with 
a  glance  of  fire — 

"  Monseignetir,  you  should  remem- 
ber, that  you  are  not  in  your  diocese, 
haranguing  your  chaplains.  You  for- 
get also,  that  in  France  the  age  of 
quackery  is  over.  There  are  no  more 
dupes  —  have  you  your  passports 
ready  ?  " 

This  produced  not  even  a  sneer  on 
the  marble  countenance  of  the  ad- 
versary. 

"Monsieur  de  Sieyes,"  was  the  ready 
reply,  "  let  me  not  hear  you  talk  of 
despair.  Quackery  will  never  be  at  an 
end  in  France.  The  true  quack  is  a 
polypus  ;  cut  him  into  a  thousand 
pieces,  he  only  grows  the  faster; — 
he  is  a  fungus,  give  him  only  a 
stone  to  cling  to,  and  he  covers  it ; — 
he  is  the  viper,  even  while  he  hides 
in  his  hole,  he  is  only  preparing  to 
bite  in  the  sunshine;  and  when  all 
the  world  think  him  frozen  for  life, 
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he  is  only  concocting  venom  for 
his  summer  exploits.  Quacks  will 
live,  as  long  as  there  are  dupes — as 
leeches  will  live,  as  long  as  there  are 
asses'  heels  to  hang  on."  He  then 
rose,  making  a  profound  bow,  with 
"  Bon  soir,  Monsieur  1'Abbe — never 
fear — dupes  will  be  eternal." 

This  produced  some  confusion  and 
consternation  among  the  friends  of 
Sieves.  But  a  new  scene  of  the 
night  was  announced,  and  all  flowed 
towards  the  private  theatre. 

I  was  yet  to  see  more  of  this  daring 
talker  ;  but  I  was  not  surprised  to 
hear  next  day,  that  he  had  left  Paris 
at  midnight,  and  was  gone,  no  one 
knew  whither.  The  capital  might 
have  been  hazardous  for  him.  Sieyes 
was  probably  above  revenge;  but  there 
were  those  who  would  have  readily 
taken  the  part  upon  themselves,  and 
a  cidevant  bishop  would  have  made  a 
showy  victim.  How  he  escaped  even 
so  far,  is  among  the  wonders  of  a  life 
of  wonder.  I  afterwards  saw  the  fu- 
gitive, at  the  head  of  European  coun- 
cils, a  prince  and  a  prime  minister ; 
the  restorer  of  the  dynasty  under 
which  he  fell,  the  overthrower  of  the 
dynasty  under  which  he  rose  ;  bearing 
a  charmed  life,  and  passing  among 
the  havoc  of  factions,  and  even  escap- 
ing from  the  wrecks  of  empire,  more 
like  an  impalpable  spirit  than  a  man. 

But  the  change  of  his  style  was 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  the 
change  of  his  fortunes.  He  was  then 
no  longer  the  hot  and  heady  satirist ;  he 
had  become  the  sly  and  subtle  scorner. 
No  man  said  so  many  cutting  things, 
yet  so  few  of  which  any  one  could 
take  advantage :  he  'anatomized  hu- 
man character  without  the  appearance 
of  inflicting  a  wound ;  he  had  all  the 
pungency  of  wit  without  its  peril, 
and  reigned  supreme  by  a  terror 
which  every  one  pretended  not  to  feel. 
The  change,  after  all,  was  only  one  of 
weapons ;  in  the  first  period  it  was 
the  knife,  in  the  second  the  razor — 
and  perhaps  the  latter  was  the  more 
deadly  of  the  two. 

The  theatre  was  fitted  up  with  the 
taste  of  a  people  more  essentially 
theatrical  than  any  other  in  the  world. 
For  not  merely  the  eye,  but  the  tongue, 
is  theatrical ;  and  not  merely  the 
stage,  but  every  portion  of  private 
life.  Every  sentiment,  every  sound, 
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is  theatrical ;  and  the  stage  itself  is 
the  only  natural  thing  in  the  country, 
from  Calais  to  Bayonne. 

As  we  took  our  seats  in  the  little 
gilded  box,  which  was  made  only  for 
two ;  though  probably  for  tete-a-tetes 
of  a  more  romantic  order  than  ours, 
Eluathan  observed  to  me,  "  You  will 
now  see  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
artistes  in  France — Talma,  beyond  all 
comparison  our  first  actor ;  and  an- 
other, an  amateur,  whom  I  think 
altogether  one  of  the  finest  women  in 
existence.  You  may  pronounce,  that 
she  ought  to  be  younger  for  perfection ; 
but  there  is  beauty  in  the  fruit  as  well 
as  in  the  flower,  and  not  the  less 
beautiful  though  it  is  of  a  different 
kind.  But  you  shall  see." 

The  curtain  now  drew  up,  and  we 
saw  the  commencement  of  the  little 
drame  of  Paul  et  Virginie.  St  Pierre's 
charming  story  has  since  been  worn 
out  on  all  the  boards  of  Europe ;  but 
it  was  then  new  to  the  stage,  and  the 
audience  gazed  and  listened,  smiled 
and  wept,  with  all  the  freshness  of 
delicious  novelty.  All  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  performance  were  what 
we  have  since  so  repeatedly  seen 
them ;  we  had  the  scenery  of  the 
Mauritius,  painted  with  habitual 
French  skill,  the  luxuriant  vegetation, 
the  rosy  sky,  and  the  deep  purple  of 
the  ocean.  The  negro-dances  were 
exhibited,  by  ballerine  from  the  opera ; 
and  all  was  in  suspense  for  the  ^ap- 
pearance of  the  two  stars  of  the  night. 
Paul's  entre  was  received  with  un- 
bounded plaudits ;  he  was  so  simply 
dressed,  and  looked  so  completely  the 
young  wanderer  of  the  groves,  that  I 
could  not  conceive  him  to  be  the 
grand  pillar  of  tragedy  in  France. 
He  was  incomparably  the  handsome 
peasant  of  the  tropics ;  yet,  as  his 
part  advanced,  I  could  discover  in  his 
deep  eye  and  powerful  tone,  the  actor 
capable  of  reaching  the  heights  of 
dramatic  passion.  He  was  scarcely 
above  the  middle  size,  with  features 
whose  magic  consisted  in  neither  their 
strength  nor  beauty,  but  in  their  flexi- 
bility. I  had  never  seen  a  counte- 
nance so  capable  of  change,  and  in 
which  the  change  was  so  instanta- 
neous and  so  total.  From  the  most 
sportive  openness,  a  word  threw  it  into 
the  most  indignant  storm,  or  the  most 
incurable  despair.  From  wild  joy,  it 
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was  suddenly  clouded  with  a  weight  of 
sorrow  that  "  refused  to  be  comforted." 
His  accents  were  singularly  sweet,  yet 
clear  ;  and,  like  his  change  of  counte- 
nance, capable  of  the  most  rapid 
change  from  cheerfulness  to  the  ago- 
nies of  a  breaking  heart.  His  charm 
was  reality  ;  the  power  to  cany  away 
the  audience  with  him  into  the  scene  of 
the  moment.  I  had  not  been  five  mi- 
nutes looking  at  him,  when  I  was  as 
completely  in  the  Mauritius,  as  if  I  had 
been  basking  in  its  golden  sunshine, 
and  imbibing  the  breeze  from  fair  palms. 
But  his  fascination  and  ours  was 
complete  when  Virginia  appeared. 
Nothing  could  be  less  artificial  than 
her  costume;  the  simple  dress  of  Ben- 
galese  blue  cloth,  a  few  cowrie  shells 
round  her  neck,  and  a  shell  comb  fas- 
tening up  the  braids  of  a  profusion  of 
raven  hair.  She  came  floating  rather 
than  walking  down  the  mountain  path ; 
and  her  first  few  words,  when  Paul 
rushed  forward  and  knelt  to  kiss  her 
feet,  and  the  half  playful,  half  fond  air 
with  which  she  repelled  him,  seemed  to 
me  the  most  exquisite  of  all  perfor- 
mances. I  observed,  too,  that  her 
style  had  more  nature  in  it  than  that 
of  Talma.  I  had  till  then  forgotten 
that  he  was  an  actor ;  but,  placed 
beside  her,  I  could  have  almost  instinc- 
tively pronounced  that  Paul  was  a 
Frenchman  and  Virginie  a  Creole.  I 
whispered  the  remark  to  Elnathan, 
who  answered,  "  that  I  was  right  in 
point  of  fact ;  for  the  representative  of 
Virginie,  though  not  a  native  of  the 
Mauritius,  was  of  tropical  birth,  the 
widow  of  a  French  noble,  who  had 
married  her  in  the  colonies  and  who 
had  been  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
Revolution." 

"  And  yet  an  amateur  actress  ?" 
"  Yes  ;  but  we  never  ask  such  ques- 
tions in  France.     Every  body  does 
the  same.     You  should  see  one  of  our 
4  bals  a  la  victime,'  in  which  the  ex- 
press qualification  for  a  ticket  is  having 
lost  a  relative  by  the  guillotine." 
"  But  who  is  this  charming  woman?" 
"  A  woman  of  birth  and  fortune,  of 
charming   talents,   and  supposed   at 
this  moment  to  exercise  the  highest 
influence  with  the    most  influential 
personage  of  the  government ; — even 
the  bewitching  Madame  de  Fontenai 
has  given  way  to  her  supremacy." 
I  observed,  "  That  though  neither 
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could  compete  with  English  beauty 
in  point  of  features,  there  was  a  sin- 
gular fascination  in  both — their  coun- 
tenances seemed  remarkably  connected 
with  the  play  of  their  minds. 

"  There  is  still  a  distinction,"  said 
Elnathan,  after  a  long  and  calm  look 
through  his  lorgnette — in  the  style 
of  that  inspection  which  an  artist 
might  give  to  a  picture  of  acknow- 
ledged renown;  or  perhaps  which  a 
Mahometan  dealer  might  fix  on  an 
importation  from  Circassia  ;  u  but  one 
which,"  said  he,  dropping  his  glass, 
"  I  find  it  difficult  to  define." 

"  You  have  already,"  said  I,  "  given 
Madame  Roland  her  place  at  the  head 
of  Republicans,  let  us  suppose  Madame 
de  Fontenai  the  fine  and  fastidious 
aristocrat.  While  this  lovely  being's 
elegance  of  manner,  and  mixture  of 
grace  and  dignity,  would  make  an 
admirable  figure  at  the  head  of  a 
French  court,  if  such  a  thing  were 
not  now  beyond  all  possibility." 

"  Are  you  aware,"  said  the  Jew, 
with  sudden  seriousness,  "  that  a 
prediction,  or  at  least  some  extraor- 
dinary conjecture  on  the  subject,  has 
gone  the  round  of  the  circles.  The 
tale  is,  that  while  she  was  still  a  girl 
in  the  West  Indies,  one  of  the  negro 
dispensers  of  fortune,  an  Obi  woman, 
pronounced  that  she  should  ascend  a 
throne.  I  must,  however,  add  the 
finale  to  qualify  it — that  she  should 
die  in  an  hospital." 

"The  scale,"  said  I,  "goes  down 
too  suddenly  in  that  case:  she  had 
better  remain  the  beautiful  and  happy 
creature  that  she  is.  Yet  a  being 
formed  in  this  expressive  mould  was 
not  meant  either  to  live  or  die  like 
the  rest  of  the  world." 

"  True,  in  other  countries,"  said 
Elnathan,  with  a  glance  round,  as  if 
a  huissier  was  at  his  elbow;  "but 
here  the  affair  is  different — or  rather, 
the  course  of  nature  is  the  scaffold. 
That  beautiful  woman  has  lately  had 
the  narrowest  escape  from  the  Revo- 
lutionary committee ;  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
know  what  to-niorrow  may  bring 
even  to  her.  She  is  too  lovely  not  to 
be  an  object  of  rivalry ;  and  a  word 
may  be  death." 

Such  was  my  first  sight  of  Jose- 
phine de  Beauhamais. 

This  charming  performance  pro- 
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ceecled  with  infinite  interest.  But 
it  differed  from  the  course  which  I 
have  since  seen  it  take.  The  scene 
next  showed  Virginie  in  France.  She 
was  in  the  midst  of  all  the  ani- 
mation of  Parisian  life — no  longer 
the  simple  and  exquisite  child  of 
nature,  but  the  conscious  beauty  ; 
still  in  all  the  bloom  of  girlhood,  but 
exhibiting  the  graces  of  the  woman  of 
fashion.  Surrounded  by  the  admira- 
tion and  adulation  of  the  glittering 
world,  she  had  given  herself  up  to  its 
influence,  until  her  early  feelings  were 
beginning  to  fade  away.  The  scene 
opened  with  a  ball.  Virginie,  dressed 
in  the  perfection  of  Parisian  taste,  was 
floating  down  the  dance,  radiant  with 
jewels  and  joy,  the  very  image  of  de- 
light, when  her  eye  dropped  upon  the 
figure  of  a  stranger,  standing  in  a  re- 
cess of  the  superb  apartment,  with  arms 
folded,  a  moody  brow,  and  a  burning 
gaze  fixed  upon  her.  A  pang  shot 
through  her  heart.  In  her  exquisite 
acting,  a  single  gesture,  a  single  glance, 
showed  that  all  the  recollections  of 
her  native  isle  had  returned.  She 
was  the  child  of  nature  and  of  sensi- 
bility once  more.  She  tottered  from 
the  dance,  tremblingly  approached 
the  stranger,  and  fell  at  his  feet. 
That  stranger  was  Paul ;  and  Talma, 
in  his  finest  tragedy,  never  displayed 
more  profound  emotion,  nor  produced 
more  enthusiastic  applause,  than  when 
he  raised  her  up,  and  with  one  look, 
and  one  word,  "  Virginie," — forgot 
all  and  forgave  all. 

But  we  were  spared  the  catastrophe, 
which  would  certainly  have  been  an 
ill  return  for  the  profusion  of  sighs 
and  tears  which  the  fair  spectators 
gave  to  the  performance.  The  ruling 
genius  of  the  night,  the  minister's 
wife,  officially  inspired  to  do  honour 
to  the  triumphs  of  the  State,  had  em- 
ployed the  talents  of  her  decorateurs 
actively  during  our  stay  at  the  sup- 
per-table ;  and  when  the  curtain 
rose  for  the  third  act,  instead  of  "  a 
stormy  sea  and  the  horrors  of  ship- 
wreck," according  to  the  stage  direc- 
tions, we  saw  a  stage  Olympus, 
in  which  the  whole  elite  of  the  Celes- 
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tials  escorted  a  formidable  Bellona- 
like  figure,  the  cuirassed  and  helmed 
Republic,  1h  triumphal  procession, 
to  an  altar  covered  with  laurels  and 
flaming  with  incense,  inscribed  "  a  la 
Liberte"  Some  stanzas,  more  remark- 
able for  their  patriotism  than  their 
poetry,  were  chanted  by  Minerva, 
Juno,  and  the  rest  of  the  Olympians, 
ix  HONOUR  of  the  "jour  magnifique 
de  victoire,  Jemappes."  A  train  of 
figurantes,  the  monarchies  of  Europe, 
came  forward,  dancing  and  depositing 
their  crowns  and  sceptres  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  (a  sign,  at  least,  tole- 
rably significant;)  the  whole  con- 
cluding with  an  exhibition  of  the 
bust  of  Dumourier,  on  which  Madame 
laid  a  chaplet  of  laurel,  accompanied 
with  a  speech  in  the  highest  repub- 
lican style — bust,  speech,  and  Ma- 
dame, being  all  alike  received  with 
true  Gallic  rapture. 

On  that  night,  to  have  doubted  the 
"  irresistible,  universal,  and  perpe- 
tual" triumph  of  the  Republic,  would 
have  been  high-treason  to  taste,  to 
hospitality,  and  the  ladies ;  and  for 
that  night  our  belief  was  unbounded. 
All  had  made  up  their  minds  that  a 
new  era  of  human  felicity  had  arrived ; 
that  "  all  the  world  was  a  stage,"  in 
the  most  dancing  and  delightful  sense 
of  the  words  ;  and  that  feasting  and 
fetes  were  to  form  the  staple  of  life  for 
every  future  age.  We  were  to  live  in 
a  rosebud  world.  I  heard  around  me 
in  a  thousand  whispers,  from  some  of 
the  softest  politicians  that  ever  wore  a 
smile,  the  assurance,  that  France  was 
to  become  a  political  Arcadia,  or 
rather  an  original  paradise,  in  which 
toil  and  sorrow  had  no  permission  to 
be  seen.  In  short,  the  world,  from 
that  time  forth,  was  to  be  changed ; 
despotism  was  extinguished ;  man 
was  regenerated ;  balls  and  suppers 
were  to  be  the  only  rivalry  of  nations ; 
Paris  was,  of  course,  to  lead  France ; 
France,  of  course,  to  lead  the  globe  ; 
— all  was  to  be  beauty,  bonhommie, 
and  bonbons !  And,  under  the  shade 
of  the  triumphant  tricolor,  all  nations 
were  to  waltz,  make  epigrams,  and- 
embrace  for  ever !  j 
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THE  painful  interest  with  which  the 
arrival  of  every  Indian  mail  was  looked 
for  in  England  during  the  continuance 
of  the  Aft'ghan  war,  with  its  alterna- 
tions of  delusive  triumphs  and  bloody 
reverses,  has  now  almost  wholly  died 
away:  the  public  mind,  long  accus- 
tomed to  sup  full  of  the  horrors  of 
the  Khoord-Cabul  pass,  and  the  atro- 
cities of  the    "  arch-fiend"  Akhbar 
Khan,    has    subsided    into    apathy, 
and  hears  with   indifference   of  the 
occasional  defeat  and  dethronement 
of  rajahs   and   nawabs  with  unpro- 
nounceable   names — an    employment 
which    seems  to  be  popularly   con- 
sidered in  this  country  the  ordinary 
duty  of  the  servants  of  the  Company. 
Yet  the  intelligence  received  during 
the  last  year  from  our  eastern  empire, 
whether  viewed  in  connexion  with 
past  events,  or  with  reference  to  those 
which  are  now  "casting  their  shadows 
before,"  might  furnish  abundant  matter 
for  speculation,  both  from  the ""  mov- 
ing incidents  by  field"  which  have 
marked  its  course,  and  the  portents 
which  have  appeared  in  the  political 
horizon.     In  Affghauistan  all  things 
seem  gradually  returning  to  the  same 
state  in  which  the  British  invasion 
found  them.     The  sons  of  Shah  Shoo- 
jah  have  proved  unable  to  retain  the 
royal  authority,  which  they  attempted 
to  grasp  on  the  retirement  of  the  in- 
vaders ;   and  Dost  Mahommed,   re- 
leased from  captivity,  (as  we  expressed 
in  Feb.  1843  the  hope  that  he  would 
be,)  once  more  rules  in  Cabul — there 
destined,  we  trust,  to  end  his  days  in 
honour   after  his  unmerited  misfor- 
tunes— and  has  shown  every  disposi- 
tion to  cultivate  a  good  understanding 
with  the  government  in  India.  Akhbar 
Khan  is  again  established  in  his  for- 
mer government  of  Jellalabad  ;   and 
it  is  said  that  he  meditates  availing 
himself  of  the  present  distracted  state 
of  the  Sikh  kingdom,  to  make  an  at- 
tempt for  the  recovery  of  the  Peshawar 
• — the  refusal  Of  his  father  to  confirm 
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which,  by  a  formal  cession  to  Runjeet 
Singh,  was  one  of  the  causes,  it  will 
be  remembered,  of  the  Affghan  war. 
There  are  rumours  of  wars,  moreover, 
in  Transoxiana,  where  the  King  of 
Bokhara  has  subdued  the  Uzbek  king- 
dom of  Kokan  or  Ferghana,  (once  the 
patrimony  of  the  famous  Baber,)  and 
is  said  to  meditate  extending  his  con- 
quests across  the  Hindoo -Koosh  into 
Northern    Afghanistan — a    measure 
which  might  possibly  bring  him  within 
reach  of  British  vengeance  for  the 
wrongs  of  the  two  ill-fated  envoys, 
Stoddart  and  Conolly,  who,  even  if 
the  rumours  of  their  murder  should 
prove  unfounded,  have  been  detained 
for  years,  in  violation  of  the  rights  of 
nations,    in    hopeless    and  lingering 
bondage.*  The  Barukzye  sirdars  have 
repossessed  themselves  of  Candahar, 
whence  they  are  believed  to  be  plot- 
ting with  the  dispossessed  Ameer  of 
Meerpoor  in  Scinde  against  the  British ; 
while  at  Herat,  the  very/on*  et  oriyo 
mali,  the  sons  of  Shah  Kaniran  have 
been    expelled    after    their   father's 
death,  by  the  wily  vizier  Yar  Mo- 
hammed, who  has  strengthened  him- 
self in  his  usurpation  by  becoming  a 
voluntary  vassal  of  Persia !     Thus 
has  the  Shah    acquired,   without  a 
blow,  the  city  which  became  famous 
throughout  the  world  by  its  resistance 
to  his  arms  ;  and  the  preservation  of 
which,  as  a  bulwark  against  the  de- 
signs of  Russia,   was  the    primary 
object  which  led  the  British  standards, 
in  an  evil  hour,  across  the  Indus. 
Such  has  been  the  result  of  all  the 
deep-laid  schemes  of  Lord  Auckland's 
policy,  and  the  equivalent  obtained 
for  the  thousands  of  lives,  and  millions 
of  treasure,  lavished  in  support   of 
them  ; — failure  so  complete,  that  but 
for  the  ruins  of  desolated  cities,  and 
the  deep  furrows  of  slaughter  and  de- 
vastation,   left  visible  through    the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  the 
whole  might  be  regarded  as  a  dream, 
from  which  the  country  had  awakened, 


*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  British  government  has  never  requested  the 
Porte  to  dispatch  a  mission  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  these  unfortunate  officers.  The 
Turkish  Sultan  is  revered  at  Bokhara  as  the  legitimate  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful; and  his  rescript  would  be  treated,  as  a  sacred  mandate. 
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after  the  lapse  of  five  years,  to  take  up 
the  thread  of  events  as  they  were  left  at 
the  end  of  1838.  But  the  connexion  of 
our  eastern  empire  with  trans-Indian 
politics  has  also  fortunately  subsided 
once  more  to  its  former  level ;  and, 
satisfied  with  this  brief  summary,  we 
shall  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
those  points  in  which  our  own  inte- 
rests are  more  nearly  implicated. 

Our  anticipations  last  year,  as  to 
the  ultimate  fate  of  Scinde  and  its 
rulers,  have  been  verified  almost  to 
the  letter.  The  Ameers  (to  borrow  a 
phrase  of  Napoleon's  germane  to  the 
matter)  "  have  ceased  to  reign,"  arid 
their  territory  has  formally,  as  it  al- 
ready was  virtually,  incorporated 
with  the  Anglo-Indian  empire.  In 
our  Number  for  February  1843,  we 
gave  some  account  of  the  curious  pro- 
cess of  political  alchemy  by  which  a 
dormant  claim  for  tribute,  on  the  part 
of  Shah  Shoo]  ah,  had  been  transnmted 
into  an  active  assertion  of  British  su- 
premacy over  the  Indus  and  its  navi- 
gation, and  the  appropriation  of  the 
port  of  Kurrachee  at  the  mouth,  and 
the  fortified  post  of  Sukkur  on  the 
higher  part  of  the  stream,  of  the  river. 
To  this  arrangement  the  Ameers, 
from  the  first,  submitted  with  a  bad 
grace,  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
would  lead,  according  to  established 
rule  in  such  cases  in  India,  to  the  for- 
feiture of  their  dominions.  And  such 
has  been  the  case ;  but  the  transfer  has 
not  been  effected  without  an  unex- 
pected degree  of  resistance,  in  which 
the  heroism  of  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
and  the  handful  of  troops  under  his 
command,  against  fearful  numerical 
odds,  alone  prevented  the  repetition, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  Affghan 
tragedy.  The  proximate  cause  of  the 
rupture  was  the  refusal  of  the  Ameers 
to  permit  the  clearing  away  of  their 
shikargahs,  or  hunting-grounds,  which 
were  guarded  with  a  rigid  jealousy, 
paralleled  only  by  the  forest  laws  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  extended 
for  many  miles  along  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  in  a  broad  belt  of  impenetrable 
jungle,  at  once  impeding  the  naviga- 
tion by  preventing  the  tracking  of 
boats,  and  presenting  dangerous  faci- 
lities for  ambush.  To  these  cherished 
game-preserves  the  Ameers  clung 
with  a  desperate  pertinacity,  which 
might  have  moved  the  sympathy  of 


an  English  sportsman — "admitting" 
(says  the  Bombay  Times)  "  that  we 
might  strip  them  of  their  territory, 
occupy  Hydrabad,  or  seize  their 
persons  without  difficulty ;  but  main- 
taining that  they  will  never  con- 
sent to  become  parties  to  the  act 
of  degradation  we  insist  upon,  or  give 
their  enemies  the  pretext  for  char- 
ging them  with  having  made  over  to 
us  by  treaty,  on  any  consideration 
whatever,  the  most  valued  portion  of 
their  territory."  A  force  under  Sir 
Charles  Napier  was  at  length  moved 
from  Sukkur  towards  Hydrabad, 
with  a  view  of  intimidating  them  into 
submission;  and  on  February  14, 
1843,  they  affixed  their  seals  to  the 
draught  of  an  agreement  for  giving  up 
the  shikargahs.  But  this  apparent 
concession  was  only  a  veil  for  preme- 
ditated treachery.  On  the  15th,  the 
Residency  at  Hydrabad  was  attacked 
by  8000  men  with  six  guns,  headed  by 
one  of  the  Ameers ;  and  the  resident, 
Major  Outram,  after  defending  him- 
self with  only  100  men  for  four  hours, 
forced  his  way  through  the  host  of 
his  assailants,  and  reached  Sir  Charles 
Napier's  camp.  The  Ameers  now 
took  the  field  with  a  force  estimated 
at  22,000  men ;  but  were  attacked  on 
the  17th  at  Meeanee,  a  town  near 
the  Indus  above  Hydrabad,  by  2800 
British  and  Sepoys,  and  completely 
routed  after  a  desperate  conflict,  in 
which  the  personal  prowess  of  the 
British  general,  and  his  officers,  was 
called  into  display  in  a  manner  for 
which  few  opportunities  occur  in 
modern  warfare.  The  effect  of  the 
victory  was  decisive :  the  Ameers  sur- 
rendered themselves  prisoners  of  war, 
and  were  shortly  afterwards  sent  to 
Bombay  ;  the  British  flag  was  hoisted 
at  Hydrabad ;  and  a  proclamation  of 
the  Governor-general  was  published 
at  Agra,  March  5,  declaring  the  an- 
nexation to  our  empire  of  "  the  coun- 
try on  both  sides  of  the  Indus  from 
Sukkur  to  the  sea." 

The  subjugation  of  the  new  pro- 
vince was  not  yet,  however,  com- 
plete, as  another  Talpoor  chief,  Ameer 
Shere  Mohammed  of  Meerpoor,  still 
remained  in  arms ;  and  a  second  san- 
guinary engagement  was  fought, 
March  24,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hydrabad,  in  which  20,000  Beloo- 
chees  were  again  overthrown,  with 
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great  slaughter,  by  6000  Sepoy  and 
English  troops.  The  town  of  Meer- 
poor  and  the  important  fortress  of 
Oomerkote,  on  the  borders  of  the  De- 
sert, were  shortly  after  taken ;  and 
Shere  Mohammed,  defeated  in  several 
partial  encounters,  and  finding  it  im- 
possible to  keep  the  field  in  Scinde 
after  the  loss  of  his  strongholds,  re- 
tired with  the  remainder  of  his  fol- 
lowers up  the  Bolan  Pass  towards 
Candahar ;  and  is  believed,  as  men- 
tioned above,  to  be  soliciting  the  aid 
of  the  Barukzye  chiefs  of  that  city. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  ere- 
long give  us  more  trouble,  as  he  will 
be  assured  of  support  from  all  the 
Affghan  and  Belooch  tribes  in  his  rear, 
who  would  gladly  embrace  the  opportu- 
nity of  striking  a  covert  blow  against 
the  Feringhis ;  while  the  fidelity  of  the 
only  Belooch  chief  who  still  retains 
his  possessions  in  Scinde,  Ali  Moorad 
of  Khyrpoor,  is  said  to  be  at  least 
doubtful.  For  the  present,  however, 
the  British  may  be  considered  to  be 
in  undisturbed  military  possession  of 
Scinde ;  and  commerce  is  beginning  to 
revive  on  the  Indus,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  armed  steamers  which 
navigate  it.  But  the  great  drawback 
to  the  value  of  this  new  acquisition  is 
the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the  cli- 
mate from  the  great  heat,  combined 
with  the  malaria  generated  by  the 
vast  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river;  the 
effects  of  which  have  been  so  delete- 
rious, that  of  9870  men,  the  total  force 
of  the  Bombay  troops  under  Sir 
Charles  Napier's  command,  not  fewer 
than  2890,  at  the  date  of  the  January 
letters,  were  unfit  for  duty  from  sick- 
ness ;  and  apprehensions  were  even 
entertained  of  a  design  on  the  part  of 
the  sirdars  of  Candahar,  in  conjunction 
with  Shere  Mohammed,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  of 
Shikarpoor  from  disease,  to  plunder 
the  town  by  a  sudden  foray.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  Hindostani  proverb  on  this 
point,  expressed  in  tolerably  forcible 
language — "  If  Scinde  had  previously 
existed,  why  should  Allah  have  created 
hell?"  and  so  strong  is  this  feeling 
among  the  sepoys,  that  of  the  Bengal 
and  Madras  regiments  lately  ordered 
to  relieve  those  returning  from  Scinde, 
one  (the  Bengal  64th)  absolutely  re- 
fused to  march,  and  has  been  sent 
down  to  Benares  to  await  au  inves- 
,  so, 


tigation;  and  formidable  symptoms 
of  mutiny  have  appeared  in  several 
others.  The  Bombay  troops,  how- 
ever, who  are  proud  of  the  conquest 
effected  by  their  own  arms,  are  so  far 
from  sharing  in  this  reluctance,  that 
one  regiment  has  even  volunteered  for 
the  service ;  and  a  report  is  prevalent, 
that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  Bombay  army  by 
raising  twelve  or  fourteen  new  regi- 
ments— so  as  to  enable  them  to  hold 
Scinde  without  too  much  weakening 
the  home  establishment,  or  drawing 
troops  from  the  other  presidencies. 

The  court  of  Lahore  has  lately  been 
the  scene  of  a  tragedy,  or  rather  suc- 
cession of  tragedies,  in  which  "  kings, 
queens,  and  knaves,"  were  disposed  of 
in  a  style  less  resembling  any  thing 
recorded  in  matter-of-fact  history  than 
the  last  scene  in  the  immortal  drama 
of  Tom  Thumb — a  resemblance  in- 
creased by  the  revival,  in  several  in- 
stances, of  personages  whose  deaths 
had  been  reported  in  the  last  batch  of 
murders.  It  appears  that  the  Maha- 
rajah, Shere  Singh,  had  at  length  be- 
come jealous  of  the  unbounded  in- 
fluence exercised  by  his  all-powerful 
minister,  Rajah  Dhian  Singh,  who  had 
not  only  assumed  the  control  of  the 
revenue,  but  had  more  than  once  re- 
proached the  sovereign,  when  all  the 
chiefs  were  present  in  full  durbar, 
with  his  habitual  drunkenness  and 
debauchery.  A  quarrel  ensued,  and 
Dhian  Singh  retired  from  court  to  the 
hereditary  possessions  of  his  family 
among  the  mountains,  where  he  could 
set  Shere  Singh  at  defiance  ;  but  an 
apparent  reconciliation  was  effected, 
and  in  July  he  returned  to  Lahore, 
and  made  his  submission.  His  efforts 
were,  however,  now  secretly  bent  to 
the  organization  of  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  Maharajah,  in  which 
the  Fakir  Azeer-ed-deen,  a  personage 
who  had  enjoyed  great  influence  under 
Runjeet,  and  many  of  the  principal 
sirdars,  were  implicated ;  and  on  Sept. 
15th  Shere  Singh  was  shot  dead  on 
the  parade-ground  by  Ajeet  Singh,  a 
young  military  chief  who  had  been 
fixed  upon  for  the  assassin.  The 
murder  of  the  king  was  followed  by 
that  of  the  Koonwur,  or  heir-apparent, 
Pertab  Singh,  with  all  the  women  and 
children  in  their  zenanas,  even  to  an 
infant  bora  the  night  before  \ 
2  « 
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Dhuleep  Singh,  a  boy  fen  years  old, 
and  a  putative  son  of  Runjeet,  was 
brought  out  of  the  palace  and  placed  on 
the  throne.  But  Dhian  Singh  was  not 
destined  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  san- 
guinary treason.  In  his  first  interview 
with  Ajeet  after  the  massacre,  he  was 
Stabbed  by  the  hand  of  his  accomplice ; 
who  was  cut  off  in  his  turn  the  follow- 
ing day,  with  many  of  the  sirdars  of  his 
party,  by  Heera  Singh,  the  son  of 
Dhian,whowascominander-m-chiefof 
the  army,  and  had  immediately  entered 
the  city  with  his  troops  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  father.*  Heera  Singh 
now  assumed  the  office  of  vizier,  leav- 
ing the  title  of  king  to  the  puppet 
Dhuleep,  in  whose  name  he  has  since 
administered  the  government,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  father's  elder 
brother  Goolab  Singh,  a  powerful 
hill  chief,  who  came  to  Lahore  in  No- 
vember with  20,000  of  his  own  troops, 
to  keep  the  mutinous  soldiers  of  the 
regular  regiments  in  order.  Mean- 
while disorder  and  confusion  reigns 
throughout  the  Punjab,  which  is  tra- 
versed in  all  directions  by  plundering 
bands  of  Akalees,  (a  sort  of  Sikh 
fanatics,)  and  deserters  or  disbanded 
soldiers  from  the  army ;  while  Gene- 
ral Ventura  and  the  other  European 
officers  have  consulted  their  own 
safety  by  quitting  the  country ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  vast  treasures 
amassed  by  Runjeet,  are  lavished  by 
Heera  Singh  in  securing  the  support 
of  the  soldiery  to  sustain  him  in  his 
perilous  elevation.  He  is  said  to  have 
sent  oif  to  the  mountain  strongholds 
of  his  family  the  famous  koh-i-noor 
diamond,  with  great  part  of  the  royal 
treasure  ;  and  it  was  so  generally  sup- 
posed that  he  meditated  ridding  him- 
self of  the  pageant  king  Dhuleep,  in 
order  to  assume  in  his  own  person  the 
ensigns  of  royalty,  that  the  uncles  of 
the  young  prince  had  made  an  attempt 
(which  was,  however,  discovered  and 
frustrated)  to  carry  him  off  from  La- 
hore, and  place  him  under  British  pro- 
tection. A  strong  party  also  exists 
in  favour  of  Kashmeer  Singh,  who  is 
said  to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  Run- 
jeet ;  and  there  were  prevalent  rumours 
that  dissensions  had  broken  out  be- 


tween Heera  Singh  and  his  uncle  ; 
and,  thoug"h  every  care  was  said  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  intelligence  from 
Lahore  reaching  the  British,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  country 
is  now  on  the  eve  of  another  revolu- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  this  state 
of  things  can  end  only  in  British 
intervention,  whether  rendered  ne- 
cessary for  the  security  of  our  own 
provinces,  or  called  in  by  one  of  the 
contending  parties — which,  in  either 
case,  must  lead  either  to  the  Punjab 
being  taken  wholly  into  our  own 
hands,  or  occupied  and  coerced  (like 
the  Nizam's  country)  by  a  susidiary 
force,  under  British  officers,  support- 
ing on  the  throne  a  sovereign  bound 
by  treaty  to  our  interests.  An  army 
has  been  assembled  on  the  Sutlej  to 
watch  the  progress  of  events ;  but 
the  Sikhs  have  hitherto  cautiously  ab- 
stained from  giving  any  pretext  for 
our  interference ;  and,  as  long  as  their 
disorders  are  confined  within  their 
own  frontier,  such  an  act  would  bear 
the  aspect  of  wanton  aggression.  But 
though  the  appropriation  of  the  Pun- 
jab, in  whatever  form  effected,  can- 
not be  long  delayed,  "  the  pear"  (to 
use  a  Napoleonic  phrase)  "  is  not 
yet  ripe ;"  and  as  we  intend  to  re- 
turn to  the  subject  at  no  distant 
period,  we  shall  dismiss  it  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  while  we  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  recent  occurrences  at  Gwa- 
lior — events  of  which  the  full  import 
is  little  understood  in  England,  but 
which  involve  no  less  consequences 
than  the  virtual  subjugation  of  the 
last  native  state  in  India  which  re- 
tained the  semblance  of  an  indepen- 
dent monarchy,  and  which,  scarce  forty 
years  since,  encountered  the  British 
forces  on  equal  terms  at  once  in 
Hindostan  and  the  Dekkan. 

The  fortunes  of  the  mighty  house 
of  Sindiah  were  founded  by  Ranajee, 
who  was  a  menial  servant  early  in 
the  •  last  century  in  the  household  of 
the  Peshwah,  Bajee  Rao  ;  and  is  said 
to  have  first  attracted  his  master's 
notice  by  the  care  with  which  he  was 
found  clasping  to  his  breast,  during 
his  sleep,  the  slippers  which  had  been 
left  in  his  charge.  He  subsequently 


*  Portraits  of  most  of  the  actors  in  this  bloody   drama   will  be  found  in 
Osborne's  Court  and  Camp  of  Runjeet  Singh, 
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distinguished  himself  under  the 
Peshwah  in  the  famous  campaigns  of 
1737-8  against  the  Mogul  emperor, 
Mohammed  Shah  :  and  on  the  cession 
of  Malwa  to  the  Mahrattas  in  1743, 
he  received  the  government  of  that 
province  as  a  jagliir  or  fief,  which  he 
transmitted  at  his  death  to  his  son 
Mahdajee.  The  life  of  this  daring 
and  politic  chief  would  be  almost 
identical  with  the  history,  during  the 
same  period,  of  Central  and  Upper 
India,  in  which  he  attained  such  a  de- 
gree of  authority  as  had  not  been 
held  by  any  prince  since  Aururigzeeb  ; 
but  we  can  here  only  briefly  trace  his 
career  through  the  labyrinth  of  war 
and  negotiation.  In  the  disastrous 
defeat  of  Paniput,  (1761,)  where  the 
united  forces  of  the  Mahratta  con- 
jfederacy  were  almost  annihilated  by 
the  Affghans  under  Ahmed  Shah 
Doorauni,  he  received  a  wound  which 
rendered  him  lame  for  life ;  but  he 
soon  resumed  his  designs  on  Hindo- 
stan,  and  in  1771  became  master  for 
a  time  of  Delhi  and  the  person  of  the 
Mogul  emperor,  Shah  Alim.  In  the 
war  with  the  English  which  followed, 
he  conciliated  the  esteem  of  the  cabi- 
net of  Calcutta,  by  his  generosity  to 
.the  troops  who  submitted  at  the  dis- 
graceful convention  of  Worgaom,  in 
January  1779  :  and  at  the  peace  of 
Salbye,  in  1782,  his  independence 
was  expressly  recognised  by  the 
British  government,  with  which  he 
treated  as  mediator  and  plenipoten- 
tiary for  the  Peshwah  and  the  whole 
Mahratta  nation.  He  had  now,  by 
the  aid  of  a  Piedmontese  soldier  of 
fortune,  named  De  Boigne,  succeeded 
in  organizing  a  disciplined  force  of 
infantry  and  artillery,  directed  prin- 
cipally by  European  officers,  with 
w^hich  no  native  power  was  able  to 
cope;  and  in  1785,  after  defeating 
Oholam-Khadir  the  Rohilla,  once 
niore  possessed  himself  of  Delhi  and 
its  titular  sovereign,  who  became  his 
pensioner  and  prisoner,  while  Sindiah 
exercised  in  his  name  supreme  sway 
from  the  Ganges  to  the  Gulf  of  Cam- 
boy,  and  from  Candeish  to  the  Sutlej. 
In  1790  he  entered  the  Dekkan,  and 
was  with  difficulty  prevented  by  Nana 
Furnavees,  the  able  minister  of  the 
youthful  Peshwah,  Madhoo  Rao,  from 
usurping  the  guardianship  of  that 
prince,  which  would  have  given  him 


the  same  ascendency  in  the  Dekkan 
as  he  already  held  in  Hindostan. 
But  though  thus  at  the  summit  of 
power  and  prosperity,  he  constantly 
affected  the  humility  befitting  the 
lowly  origin  of  his  house  ;  and  when 
at  the  court  of  Poonah  in  1791, 
placed  himself  below  the  hereditary 
nobles  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  with  a 
bundle  of  slippers  in  his -hand,  saying, 
u  This  is  my  place,  and  my  duty,  as 
it  was  my  father's."  In  the  words  of 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  (Central  India,  i. 
122,)  "  he  was  the  nominal  slave, 
but  the  rigid  master,  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Shah  Alim ;  the  pretended  friend, 
but  the  designing  rival,  of  the  house 
of  Holkar ;  the  professed  inferior  in, 
matters  of  form,  the  real  superior  and 
oppressor,  of  the  Rajpoot  princes  of 
Central  India;  and  the  proclaimed 
soldier,  but  actual  plunderer,  of  the 
family  of  the  Peshwah." 

Mahdajee  Sindiah  died  at  Poonah  in 
1794,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his 
age ;  and,  leaving  no  issue,  bequeathed 
his  extensive  dominions  to  his  nephew 
and  adopted  son,  Dowlut  Rao  Sindiah. 
This  prince  at  his  accession  found  him- 
self master  of  an  army  of  seventy-five 
disciplined  battalions,  mostly  com- 
manded by  French  officers,  and  forming 
an  effective  force  of  45,000  men,  with 
300  well-equipped  guns,  and  a  vast 
host  of  irregular  cavalry,  armed  and 
appointed  in  the  native  fashion  ;  and 
his  territories  included  the  so-deemed 
impregnable  fortress  of  Gwalior,  as 
well  as  Ahmednuggur,  Aurungabad, 
Broach,  and  other  strong  places  of 
minor  note.  His  influence  was  para- 
mount at  the  court  of  Poonah ;  and 
while  by  the  possession  of  Cuttack,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  he 
interrupted  the  communication  by 
land  between  Calcutta  and  Madras, 
his  frontier  on  the  Nerbudda  pressed, 
en  the  north,  the  then  narrow  limits 
of  the  Bombay  presidency,  which 
was  surrounded  on  all  other  sides  by 
the  states  of  his  Mahratta  confede- 
rates. A  prince  holding  this  com- 
manding position  seemed  qualified  to 
become  the  arbiter  of  India ;  but 
Dowlut  Rao,  though  deficient  neither 
in  military  capacity  nor  talent  for  go- 
vernment, was  only  fourteen  at  the 
death  of  his  predecessor ;  and  his  in- 
experience made  him  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  an  unprincipled  minister, 
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SMrzee  Rao  Ghatka,  who  directed  all 
his  efforts  to  undermine,  by  force  or 
intrigue,  the  ascendency  of  the  upright 
and  patriotic  Nana  Furnavees  at 
Poonah.  The  young  Peshwah,  Mad- 
hoo  Rao,  had  perished  in  1795  by  a 
fall  from  the  roof  of  his  palace  ;  and 
the  reign  of  his  successor,  Bajee  Rao, 
was  a  constant  scene  of  confusion  and 
bloodshed;  till,  after  the  death  of  Nana 
in  1800,  he  fell  completely  under  the 
control  of  Sindiah,  who  thus  became 
the  virtual  head  of  the  Mahratta  con- 
federacy. But  in  an  attempt  to  crush 
the  rising  power  of  Jeswunt  Rao  Hol- 
kar,  the  united  forces  of  Sindiah  and 
the  Peshwah  received  a  complete  de- 
feat near  Poonah,  in  Oct.  1802 ; — 
and  Bajee  Rao,  driven  from  his  capi- 
tal, sought  shelter  from  the  British, 
with  whom  he  concluded,  in  December 
of  the  same  year,  the  famous  treaty  of 
Bassein,  by  which  he  bound  himself, 
as  the  price  of  his  restoration  to  his 
dominions,  to  conform  to  the  English 
political  system,  and  admit  a  subsi- 
diary force  for  the  protection  of  his 
states. 

These  stipulations  amounted,  in  fact, 
to  the  sacrifice  of  Mahratta  indepen- 
dence ;  and  the  war,  which  from  that 
moment  became  inevitable,  broke  out 
early  in  the  following  year.  Sindiah, 
who  had  not  been  consulted  on  the 
treaty  of  Bassein,  from  the  first  re- 
fused to  be  bound  by  its  conditions  ; 
and  after  some  fruitless  attempts  at 
negotiation,  took  the  field  (July  1803) 
in  conjunction  with  Rhagojee  Bonsla, 
the  Rajah  of  Berar,  against  the 
Peshwah  and  the  English.  The  five 
months'  campaign  which  followed, 
rivaled  Napoleon's  Prussian  warfare 
of  1800,  in  the  rapidity  with  which  a 
great  military  power  was  struck  down, 
by  (in  the  words  of  Alison)  "  an  unin- 


terrupted series  of  victories,  which  con- 
ducted our  eastern  empire  to  the  proud 
pre-eminence  which  it  has  ever  since 
retained."  Perron,  who  on  the  re- 
turn of  De  Boigne  in  1796  to  Europe, 
had  succeeded  him  in  the  government 
of  Hindostan,  and  the  command  of 
Sindiah's  regular  troops  in  that  quar- 
ter, was  defeated  by  Lake  at  Allighur, 
(Aug.  29,)  and  soon  after  quitted 
India  and  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try; and  a  second  decisive  victory 
under  the  walls  of  Delhi,  (Sept.  11,) 
opened  the  gates  of  the  ancient  Mogul 
capital  to  the  British,  and  released 
the  blind  old  emperor,  Shah  Alim,  from 
the  long  thraldom  in  which  he  had 
been  held  by  the  French  and  Mah- 
rattas.  Agra,  with  all  the  arsenals 
and  military  stores,  was  taken  Oct. 
17 ;  and  the  desperate  conflict  of  Las- 
warree,  (Nov.  1,)  consummated  the 
triumphs  of  Lake  by  the  almost  total 
annihilation  of  Sindiah's  regulars — 
seventeen  battalions  of  whom,  with 
all  their  artillery,  were  either  de- 
stroyed or  taken  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  whole  of  Sindiah's  possessions 
in  Hindostan  thus  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  British — whose  successes  in  the 
Dekkan  were  not  less  signal  and 
rapid.  On  the  23d  Sept.,  the  com- 
bined army  of  50,000  men,  commanded 
in  person  by  Sindiah  and  the  Rajah 
of  Berar,  including  10,000  regular 
infantry  and  30,000  horse,  with  up- 
wards of  100  guns,  was  attacked  at 
ASSYE  by  4500  British  and  Sepoys 
under  General  Wellesley — and  the 
glorious  event  of  that  marvellous 
action  at  once  effectually  broke  the 
power  of  the  confederates,  and  for 
ever  established  the  fame  of  WEL- 
LINGTON.* A  last  appeal  to  arms  at 
Argaom,  (Nov.  28,)  was  attended  with 
no  better  fortune  to  the  Mahrattas ; 


*  A  note  of  Grant  Duff,  (History  of  the  Mahrattas,  iii.  239,)  relative  to  this 
period  in  the  life  of  the  British  hero,  is  worth  quoting — "  I  have  had  occasion  to 
observe  how  well  the  Duke  of  Wellington  must  have  known  the  Mahrattas,  from 
having  read  his  private  letters  to  Sir  Barry  Close  (then  Resident  at  Poonah)  du- 
ring the  war  of  1803.  Without  being  acquainted  with  their  language,  and,  one 
would  have  supposed,  with  little  opportunity  of  knowing  the  people  or  their  history, 
his  correct  views  of  the  Mahratta  character  and  policy  are  very  remarkable.  As 
the  letters  in  question  were  shown  to  me  confidentially  in  1817,  in  the  course  of 
my  official  duties,  I  may  be  only  authorized  to  state  that,  in  some  instances,  his 
opinion  of  individuals,  particularly  of  Bajee  Rao,  was  correctly  prophetic."  These 
letters  are  now  before  the  public,  in  the  first  and  third  volumes  of  Gur wood's 
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and  Sindiah  and  his  ally  were  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
concluded  with  the  latter  on  the  17th, 
and  with  the  former  on  the  30th  De- 
cember. By  this  treaty  the  imperial 
cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  with  the 
protectorate  of  the  Mogul  emperor, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Dooab,  or  terri- 
tory between  the  Jumna  and  Ganges, 
were  ceded  to  the  British ;  who  also 
acquired  Cuttack  on  the  eastern  coast, 
and  Broach  on  the  western,  with  Au- 
rungabad,  Ahmednuggur,  and  exten- 
sive territories  in  the  Dekkan.  Sin- 
diah, moreover,  agreed  to  receive  a 
British  resident  at  his  court — an  office 
first  filled  by  Major,  afterwards  Sir 
John  Malcolm — and  engaged  to  con- 
form in  his  foreign  policy  to  the  views 
of  the  British  government ;  ceding,  at 
the  same  time,  certain  districts  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  subsidiary  force, 
which,  however,  was  not  to  be  en- 
camped on  his  territories. 

During  the  contest  with  Holkar 
and  the  Bhurtpore  rajah  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Sindiah  showed  strong 
symptoms  of  hostility  to  the  British, 
and  bad  even  put  his  troops  in  motion 
with  the  view  of  relieving  Bhurtpore ; 
but  the  speedy  termination  of  the  war 
saved  him  from  committing  himself  by 
any  overt  act ;  and  a  new  treaty  was 
signed,  Nov.  1805,  in  confirmation  of 
the  former,  with  an  express  stipula- 
tion that  the  perfidious  Ghatka  should 
be  excluded  from  his  councils.  He 
never  afterwards  broke  with  the  Bri- 
tish government ;  and  though  he  was 
known  to  have  maintained  a  corre- 
spondence with  Nepaul  during  the  war 
of  1815,  he  observed  a  prudent  neu- 
trality in  the  great  Mahratta  and  Pin- 
darree  war  of  1817-18,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  total  overthrow  of  all  the 
other  Mahratta  princes.  This  cata- 
strophe left  him  the  only  sovereign  in 
India  possessed  of  any  degree  of  sub- 
stantial independence,  and  with  a  ter- 
ritory which,  after  all  the  cessions,  was 
still  of  great  extent,  though  much 
scattered  and  intersected  by  the  pos- 
sessions of  Holkar  and  other  rulers ; 
so  that,  as  Bishop  Heber  describes  it 
in  1825,  "  not  even  Swabia  or  the 
Palatinate  can  offer  a  more  checkered 
picture  of  interlaced  sovereignties 
than  Maywar,  and  indeed  all  Malwa. 
.  .  .  Scarcely  any  two  villages 
belong  to  the  same  sovereign."  His 


frontier  extended  on  the  north  to  the 
Chumbul,  and  on  the  south  reached 
Boorhanpoor  and  the  Taptee,  almost 
enveloping  the  remaining  dominions 
of  Holkar,  and  bordering  westward  on 
the  Guikwar's  country  near  Baroda. 

The  whole  superficies  comprehend- 
ed, in  a  very  irregular  shape,  about 
40,000  square  miles,  with  a  revenue 
supposed  to  exceed  £2,000,000  ;  and 
the  army  kept  on  foot  (independent 
of  garrisons  and  the  British  contin- 
gent)   amounted  to  20,000  regular 
infantry,  with  from  15,000  to  20,000 
horse,  and  a  park  of  300  guns.     The 
maintenance  of  this  large  military  es- 
tablishment was  a  grievous  burden  to 
the  country,  and  frequently  involved 
him  in  great  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment; but  to  the  end  of  his  life  it 
continued  to  be  his  chief  care.     Gwa- 
lior,    where    the    headquarters    had 
been  fixed  since  1810,  became  the 
royal  residence  ;  and  the  bushkur,  or 
camp,    as  it   was    called,   gradually 
swelled  into  a  great  city.     The  con- 
dition of  his  states  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  reign,  is  thus  characterized  by 
the  amiable  prelate  already  quoted : 
— "  Sindiah  is  himself  a  man  by  no 
means  deficient  in  talents  or  good  in- 
tentions, but  his  extensive  and  scat- 
tered  territories    have    never   been 
under  any  regular  system  of  control ; 
and  his  Mahratta  nobles,  though  they 
too  are  described  as  a  better  race 
than  the  Kajpoots,  are  robbers  almost 
by  profession,  and  only  suppose  them- 
selves to  thrive  when  they  are  living 
at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours. 
Still,  from  his  well-disciplined  army 
and  numerous  artillery,  his  govern- 
ment has  a  stability  which  secures 
peace,  at  least  to  the  districts  under 
his  own  eye  ;  and  as  the  Pindarrees 
feared  to  provoke  him,  and  even  pro- 
fessed to  be  his  subjects,  his  country 
has  retained  its  wealth  and  prosperity 
to  a  greater  degree  than  most  other 
parts  of  Central  India." 

Dowlut  Eao  died  at  Gwalior,  March 
21,  1827,  leaving  no  male  issue ; 
and  with  him  expired  the  direct 
line  of  Ranajee  Sindia :  but  he  had 
previously  empowered  his  widow, 
the  Baiza  Baee,  (a  daughter  of  the 
notorious  Ghatka,)  in  conformity 
with  a  practice  sanctioned  by  the 
Hindoo  law,  to  adopt  a  son  and 
successor  for  him,  after  his  decease, 
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from  the  other  branches  of  the  Sin- 
diah  family.  Her  choice  fell  on  a 
youth  eleven  years  of  age,  named 
Mookt  Kao,  then  in  a  humble  rank 
of  life,  who  was  eighth  in  descent 
from  the  grandfather  of  Ranajee ; 
and  he  was  accordingly  installed, 
June  18,  by  the  title  of  Jankojee 
Sindiah,  in  the  presence  of  the  British 
Resident  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army, 
espousing  at  the  same  time  a  grand- 
daughter of  his  predecessor.  The 
regency  was  left,  in  pursuance  of  the 
last  injunctions  of  Dowlut  Rao,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Baiza  Baee,  whose 
administration  was  marked  by  much 
prudence  and  ability ;  but  the  young 
Maharajah  speedily  became  so  im- 
patient of  the  state  of  tutelage  in 
which  he  found  himself  retained,  that 
Lord  William  Bentinck,  then  gover- 
nor-general, found  it  expedient  to 
visit  Gwalior  as  a  mediator,  in  Decem- 
ber 1832,  in  order  to  reconcile  him  to 
the  control  of  his  benefactress,  in 
whom  the  government  for  life  was 
considered  to  have  been  vested  by 
the  will  of  her  late  husband.  *  The 
remonstrances  of  the  governor-gene- 
ral produced,  however,  but  little  effect. 
On  the  10th  of  July  1833,  a  revolt, 
fomented  by  the  young  prince,  broke 
out  among  the  soldiery,  whose  pay 
had  imprudently  been  suffered  to  fall 
into  arrear ;  and  the  Baiza  Baee,  after 
a  fruitless  attempt  at  resistance,  was 
compelled  to  quit  the  Gwalior  terri- 
tory. The  British  authorities,  though 
they  had  previously  shown  themselves 
favourable  to  her  cause,  declined  any 
direct  interference  on  her  behalf ;  and 
after  remaining  for  some  time  on  the 
frontier  with  a  body  of  troops  which 
had  continued  faithful  to  her,  in 
the  hope  of  recovering  her  power  by 
a  counter-revolution,  she  eventually 
fixed  her  residence  at  Benares,  leav- 
ing her  ungrateful  protege  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  government. 
This  was  administered  in  the  manner 
which  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  youth  suddenly  raised  from  poverty 
to  a  throne,  and  destitute  even  of  the 
modicum  of  education  usually  be- 
stowed on  Hindoos  of  rank.  The 
revenues  of  the  state  were  wasted  by 
the  Maharajah  in  low  debauchery, 


while  the  administration  was  left 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  who  bore  the  title  of 
Mama- Sahib ;  but  his  influence  was 
far  from  adequate  to  repress  the  feuds 
of  the  refractory  nobles,  and  the 
mutinies  of  the  turbulent  and  ill-paid 
troops,  who  frequently  made  the  capi- 
tal a  scene  of  violence  and  bloodshed. 
The  relations  with  the  cabinet  of 
Calcutta  continued,  however,  friendly; 
and  Lord  Auckland,  when  on  his 
return  from  his  famous  tour  to  the 
Upper  Provinces,  paid  a  visit  to 
Gwalior  in  January  1840,  and  was 
received  with  great  pomp  by  the 
Maharajah.  But  the  frame  of  Janko- 
jee Sindiah  was  prematurely  under- 
mined by  his  excesses  ;  and  he  died 
childless,  February  7,  1843,  not 
having  completed  his  twenty-seventh 
year. 

The  ceremony  of  adopting  a  post- 
humous heir,  which  had  taken  place 
at  the  death  of  Dowlut  Rao,  was  now 
repeated;  and  a  boy  nine  years  old,  the 
nearest  kinsman  of  the  deceased  sove- 
reign, was  placed  on  the  musnud,  under 
the  name  of  Jeeahjee  Rao  Sindiah,  by 
the  Maha-rane  Baee,  or  queen- dow- 
ager ;  who,  though  herself  only  twelve 
years  of  age,  assumed  the  regency 
in  conjunction  with  the  Mama- Sahib. 
But  little  permanence  could  be  ex- 
pected in  a  state  so  constituted  from  the 
government  of  a  child,  and  a  man 
without  adherents  or  influence,  though 
they  were  recognized  as  regents  by  the 
British  authorities  : — and  the  cata- 
strophe was  hastened  by  an  imprudent 
investigation,  which  the  Mama-Sahib 
instituted,  into  the  peculations  of  the 
Daola-Khasjee,  the  minister  of  the 
late  Maharajah.  The  deficit  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  not  less  than 
three  crores  of  rupees,  (£3,000,000,) 
which  had  probably  been  employed 
-  in  corrupting  the  troops  ;  and  on  the 
night  of  July  16,  a  general  mutiny 
broke  out.  The  Resident,  finding 
all  interference  unavailing,  quitted 
Gwalior  with  the  Mama-Sahib,  and 
repaired  to  Dholpoor  near  the  fron- 
tier : — while  the  whole  sovereign 
power  was  usurped  by  the  Khasjee, 
who  had  succeeded  in  bringing  over 
the  young  Baee  to  his  interests,  and 


*  See  Asiatic  Journal,  May  1834.    P.  7,  Part  II. 
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who  even  sent  troops  and  artillery  to 
the  banks  of  the  Chumbul,  to  dispute, 
if  necessary,  the  passage  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  cabinet  of  Calcutta  now, 
however,  considered,  that  the  attitude 
of  hostility  which  had  been  assumed, 
as  well  as  the  expulsion  of  a  minister 
who  was  in  some  measure  under  Bri- 
tish guarantee,  justified  a  departure 
from  the  principle  of  non-intervention 
which  had  hitherto  been  invariably 
acted  upon  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  the  state  of  Gwalior.  A 
considerable  force,  under  the  title  of 
an  army  of  exercise,  was  assembled 
at  Agra,  where  the  commander-in- 
chief,  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  arrived  Oct. 
21,  and  was  joined,  Dec.  11,  by  the 
governor-general  himself,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  regarded  the  settlement 
of  the  once-mighty  realm  of  Sindiah 
as  a  u  dignus  vindice  divo  nodus  "  re- 
quiring his  immediate  presence.  The 
Gwalior  durbar,  meanwhile,  presented 
a  scene  of  mingled  tumult  and  panic — 
some  of  the  officers  having  formed  a 
party  hostile  to  the  usurping  Khasjee, 
while  the  mutinous  soldiery  loudly 
clamoured  against  submission ;  and 
letters  were  dispatched  to  the  Kajpoot 
and  Boondela  chiefs,  soliciting  their 
aid  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion 
of  the  Feringhis.  At  a  council  held 
Dec.  7,  the  most  warlike  sentiments 
prevailed  ;  and  some  of  the  military 
leaders  proposed  that  the  British 
should  be  suffered  to  pass  the  Chum- 
bul and  besiege  Gwalior,  while  the 
Mahrattas,  getting  round  their  rear, 
were  to  pour  down  on  Agra  and  Delhi, 
and  raise  the  Hindoo  population! 
But  the  news  of  the  governor-gene- 
ral's arrival  struck  them  with  conster- 
nation, and  vakeels  were  sent  to  Agra, 
to  learn  on  what  terms  a  pacification 
might  yet  be  effected.  The  envoys 
had  an  audience  of  the  governor-gen- 
eral on  the  13th ;  but  the  march  of 
the  troops  had  commenced  the  day 
before,  and  was  not  countermanded 
even  on  the  surrender  of  the  Khasjee, 
who  was  brought  in  chains  to  Dhol- 
poor  on  the  17th — the  military  chiefs 
opposed  to  him  having  persuaded  or 
compelled  the  Baee  to  give  him  up— 
and  he  was  immediately  sent  off  as  a 
state-prisoner  to  Agra. 

The  army,  meanwhile,  had  entered 
the  Gwalior  territory,  and  a  procla- 
mation was  issued,  declaring-  that  it 


appeared  "  not  as  an  enemy,'  but  as 
a  Mend  to  the  Maharajah,  bound  by 
treaty  to  protect  his  highuess's  person, 
and  to  maintain  his  sovereign  autho- 
rity against  all  who  are  disobedient 
and  disturbers  of  the  peace."  The 
insurgent  chiefs,  who  appear  to  have 
confidently  expected  that  the  British 
would  withdraw  as  soon  as  the  Khas- 
jee was  given  up,  now  made  fresh  at- 
tempts at  negotiation ;  and  matters 
were  apparently  so  far  arranged,  that 
preparations  were  made  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Ba«e,  in  camp,  on  the  28th. 
But  it  was  soon  evident  that  these 
overtures  had  been  made  only  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  time  ;  and  after  a  halt 
of  five  days,  which  had  been  actively 
employed  by  the  Mahrattas,  the  troops 
resumed  their  advance  upon  Gwalior, 
accompanied  by  the  governor-general 
in  person.  On  the  29th  of  December, 
the  two  divisions  under  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  and  General  Grey, 
moving  on  separate  lines  of  march, 
found  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  well- 
chosen  positions  at  Maharajpoor  and 
Punniar,  and  prepared  to  resist  their 
progress.  The  British  and  Sepoy 
effective  strength  was  about  14,000 
men,  with  forty  guns,  and  a  small 
body  of  cavalry :  the  Mahratta  in- 
fantry was  nearly  equal  in  number  ; 
but  they  had  3000  horse,  and  all  the 
advantages  of  a  strong  position,  on 
heights  protected  in  front  by  difficult 
ravines,  and  defended  by  a  hundred 
pieces  of  excellently  served  artillery. 
The  conflict  appears  to  have  been 
the  severest  which  had  been  seen  in 
India  since  Laswarree  and  Assye; 
The  Mahrattas,  (as  described  in  the 
official  accounts  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough, 
who  admits  that  he  "  had  not  done 
justice  to  the  gallantry  of  his  oppo^- 
nents,")  after  their  intrenchments  and 
batteries  had  been  carried  by  the 
bayonet,  with  severe  loss  to  the  assail- 
ants, "received  the  shock  without 
flinching ;  and  fought,  sword  in  hand, 
with  the  most  determined  courage.'' 
But  they  Avere  at  last  driven  from  their 
ground,  with  great  carnage,  by  the 
superior  prowess  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
troops,  whose  double  victory  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  more 
than  1000  killed  and  wounded,  in- 
cluding an  unusual  proportion  of  offi- 
cers. All  resistance  was  now  at  an 
end:  Gwalior,  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
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East,  was  entered  without  opposition ; 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  Jan.  10, 
ratified  by  the  governor-general  and 
the  restored  regent,  "  for  securing 
the  future  tranquillity  of  the  common 
frontier  of  the  two  states,  establish- 
ing the  just  authority  of  the  Maha- 
rajah's government,  and  providing 
for  the  proper  exercise  of  that  autho- 
rity during  his  highness's  minority." 
The  defeated  army  was  to  be  in  great 
part  disbanded,  and  an  additional 
contingent  force  levied,  of  seven  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry, 
with  twenty  guns — a  proportionate 
extent  of  territory,  we  presume,  being 
ceded  for  its  maintenance,  as  usual  in 
such  cases :  exchanges  were  further 
made  of  certain  frontier  districts,  for 
the  mutual  convenience  of  the  two  con- 
tracting powers  ;  and  last,  not  least, 
the  expenses  of  the  campaign  were  to 
be  disbursed  forthwith  from  the  Gwa- 
lior  treasury.  Every  thing  being  thus 
settled  satisfactorily,  at  least  to  one 
party,  the  troops  were  to  retire,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  within  the  British 
frontier,  leaving  the  internal  adminis- 
tration in  the  hands  of  the  Mama- 
Sahib  and  the  Baee  ;  and  the  gover- 
nor-general was  to  set  out  from  Gwa- 
lior  on  the  17th  of  January,  on  his 
return  to  Calcutta.  Thus  the  expedi- 
tion, both  in  a  diplomatic  and  military 
point  of  view,  was  crowned  with  com- 
plete success.  We  must  now  proceed 
to  examine  it  in  its  political  bearings. 
The  proclamation  of  British  supre- 
macy over  India  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  after  the  conclusion,  in  1818, 
of  the  war  with  the  Mahrattas  and 
Pindarrees,  amounted  to  an  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Company  of 
the  same  position  relative  to  the  na- 
tive powers,  as  had  been  held  by  the 
monarchs  of  the  house  of  Timoor — 
who,  from  the  conquest  of  Delhi  by 
Baber,  adopted  the  title  of  Padishah 
or  emperor,  as  lords-paramount  of 
India,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  en- 
forcing the  imperial  rights,  thus  as- 
serted, against  the  other  Hindoo  and 
Moslem  princes  among  whom  the 
country  was  divided ;  till  after  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  incessant  aggres- 


sive warfare,  Aurangzeeb  succeeded 
in  uniting  under  his  rule  the  whole  of 
Hindostan  and  the  Dekkan,  from  the 
Himalaya  to  Cap>e  Comorin.  Less 
than  half  that  period  sufficed  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
empire  on  a  far  firmer  basis  than  that 
of  the  Moguls  had  ever  attained ;  and 
if  the  same  claim  of  indefeasible  su- 
zerainte,  which  was  set  forward  by 
their  Moslem  predecessors,  had  been 
openly  advanced  and  avowed  as  a  prin- 
ciple, as  it  has  long  been  acted  upon  de 
facto,  it  would  have  been  at  once  far 
more  candid,  and  far  more  intelligible 
to  the  natives,  than  the  course  which 
has  been  pursued,  of  grounding  every 
aggression  on  some  pretended  infrac- 
tion of  a  compulsory  treaty.  The  recent 
case  of  Gwalior  affords  a  strong  illus- 
tration of  the  point  which  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  establish,  as  the  rela- 
tions of  that  state  with  the  supreme 
government  have  hitherto  been  diffe- 
rent from  those  of  the  Indian  sove- 
reignties in  general.*  While  the 
other  native  princes  (with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  the  Eajpoot  chiefs  of 
Bikaneer,  Jesulmeer,  &c.,  who  lay 
beyond  what  might  till  lately  be  con- 
sidered the  British  boundary)  had  sur- 
rendered the  military  possession  of 
their  territories,  almost  entirely,  to 
subsidiary  corps  under  the  control  of 
the  Company,  the  dynasty  of  Sindiah 
alone  (though  British  influence  had 
been  more  sensibly  exercised  under 
the  feeble  rule  of  Jankojee  than 
during  the  life  of  Dowlut  Kao)  still 
preserved  its  domestic  independence 
almost  untouched,  and  kept  on  foot 
a  powerful  army,  besides  the  con- 
tingent f  which  it  was  bound  by 
treaty  to  ^naintain — the  only  other 
mark  of  dependence  being  the  obli- 
gation not  to  contract  alliances  hos- 
tile to  British  interests.  If  we  are 
to  regard  the  late  transactions  in 
this  point  of  view,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  justify  the  invasion  of  an  indepen- 
dent and  friendly  state  on  no  other 
ground  than  our  disapprobation  of  a 
change  of  ministry,  accompanied, 
though  it  may  have  been,  with  the  tu- 
mult and  violence  which  are  the  usual 


*  See  Montgomery  Martin's  British  Colonies,  i.  p.  49,  &c. 
t  The  Gwalior  contingent  was  called  into  the  field  on  the  occasion  of  the  late 
disturbances  in  Bundelkund,  and  did  good  service. 
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concomitants  of  an  Asiatic  revolution. 
But  if  the  Company  (as  we  conceive 
to  be  the  practical  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion) are  held  to  be  at  the  present 
day  the  recognized,  as  well  as  the  de 
facto,  representatives  of  the  Mogul 
monarchs,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
on  the  death  of  Jankojee  Sindiah, 
his  dominions  might  fairly  have  been 
annexed  to  the  Anglo-Indian  empire 
as  a  lapsed  fief  which  had  reverted  to 
the  suzerain  by  the  failure  of  heirs — a 
rule  which  would  have  been  equally 
applicable  to  the  case  of  the  rival  Mah- 
ratta  house  of  Holkar,  the  male  line  of 
which  also  became  extinct  last  year, 
and  was  replaced  on  the  musnud  of 
Jndore  by  a  boy  seven  years  old,  an 
adopted  son  of  Hurry  Rao  Holkar. 
From  the  death  of  Dowlut  Kao  Sin- 
diah, indeed,  the  Gwalior  state  had 
presented  a  scene  of  anarchy  and  mis- 
governmeut,  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  governor- 
nor-general;*  and  which,  from  the 
impunity  it  afforded  to  the  remnant 
of  the  Pindarrees  and  other  maraud- 
ers, and  the  consequent  insecurity  of 
life  and  property  both  in  the  interior 
and  on  the  frontier,  was  intolerable 
alike  to  its  neighbours  and  to  its  own 
subjects.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  acquiescence  of  the  cabinet  of  Cal- 
cutta in  a  second  adoption  of  a  child, 
to  fill  the  throne  of  a  kingdom  al- 
ready brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin 
by  the  vices  and  incapacity  of  the 
former  occupant,  can  be  regarded  in 
no  other  light  than  as  an  injudicious 
stretch  of  forbearance,  injurious  to 
our  own  interests,  and  uncalled  for  by 
those  of  the  state  thus  subjected  to 
a  continuance  of  misrule ;.  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  our  late  victo- 
ries have  not  been  followed  up  by  the 
formal  occupation  of  the  country,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  order  and 
strong  government  to  which  it  has 
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long  been  a  stranger.  No  other  re- 
sult can  be  anticipated  from  the  half 
measures  which  have  been  adopted, 
than  the  creation  of  a  state  of  confu- 
sion and  resistance  to  authority,  similar 
to  that  which  prevails  in  the  dis- 
tracted kingdom  of  Oude — ending 
inevitably,  though  perhaps  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  fresh  contest,  in  its  incor- 
poration with  the  dominions  of  the 
Company.  Meanwhile,  (as  observed 
in  the.  Times  of  March  8th,)  "we 
have  roused  the  passions  of  the  Mah- 
rattas  against  their  sovereign  and 
against  ourselves;  but  we  have  not 
taken  that  opportunity  which  the  mo- 
ment of  victory  gave  us,  of  effectuating 
a  government  essentially  strong  and 
beneficial  to  the  governed.  The  time 
therefore,  we  may  expect,  will  come, 
when  a  second  interference  will  be 
demanded,  both  by  the  recollection  of 
our  present  conquest  and  the  incom- 
pleteness of  its  consequences  ;  and  we 
shall  be  doomed  to  find,  that  we  have 
won  two  hard-fought  battles  merely 
to  enforce  the  necessity  of  a  third." 

The  late  campaign,  short  as  it  has 
fortunately  been,  becomes  important, 
if  viewed  with  reference  to  a  subject 
to  which  we  have  more  than  once  be- 
fore alluded,!  but  which  cannot  be  too 
often  or  too  prominently  brought  be- 
fore the  British  public,  who  should 
never  be  suffered  to  lose  sight  of  the 
great  truth,  that  it  is  by  our  military 
power  alone  that  we  hold  our  Indian 
empire.  It  is  evident  from  all  the 
circumstances,  not  less  than  from  the 
candid  confession  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough 
himself,  that  the  determined  resistance 
opposed  by  the  Gwalior  troops,  (whom 
of  late  years  it  has  been  the  fashion 
in  the  Indian  army  to  speak  of  as 
"Sindiah's  rabble,")  and  the  disci- 
pline and  valour  shown  in  the  defence 
of  their  positions,  were  wholly  unex- 
pected by  their  assailants.  But  the 


*  "  The  want  of  cordial  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  Gwalior 
state,  in  the  maintenance  of  order  on  the  frontier,  had  long  been  a  subject  of  just 
remonstrance,  and  various  orders  had  been  issued  by  the  late  Maharajah,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  representations  of  the  British  resident.  These  orders  had  but  too 
often  remained  without  due  execution ;  but  in  consideration  of  the  long  illness  of  his 
highness,  and  the  consequent  weakness  of  his  administration,  the  British  govern- 
ment had  not  pressed  for  satisfaction  with  all  the  rigour  which  the  importance  of 
the  subject  would  have  warranted.'* 

t  See  Maga,  Aug.  1841,  p.  174  j  July  1842,  p.  110,  &c. ;  and  Feb.  1843,  p. 
75. 
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prowess  and  unflinching  resolution 
displayed  at  Maharajpoor  and  Pun- 
niar,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
a  desperate  cause  and  inefficient  com- 
manders, were  worthy  of  the  troops 
of  De  Boigne  and  Perron  in  their 
best  days,  and  amply  prove  that  the 
Mahrattas  of  the  present  day  have 
not  degenerated  from  their  fathers, 
whose  conduct  at  Assye  won  the 
praise  of  the  great  Duke  himself.* 
The  defeat  of  a  British  force  in  a 
pitched  battle  on  the  soil  of  India, 
would  be  a  calamity  of  which  no  man 
could  calculate  the  consequences  ;  yet 
such  a  result  would  not  have  been  im- 
possible, if  the  contempt  of  our  com- 
manders for  the  enemy  had  brought 
them  to  the  encounter  with  inadequate 
numbers ;  and  the  rulers  of  India  have 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  that 
this  underrated  force  remained  quies- 
cent during  our  Affghan  disasters,  when 
intrigue  and  difficulties  were  at  their 
height  among  both  Hindoos  and  Mos- 
lems, and  every  disposable  regiment 
was  engaged  beyond  the  Indus,  in  a 
warfare,  of  the  speedy  termination  of 
which  there  theu  appeared  little  pro- 
spect ;  while  the  Moslems,  both  of  the 
north  and  south,  in  Kohilcund  and  the 
Dekkan,'  were  on  the  verge  of  insur- 
rection, the  Rajah  of  Sattarah,  the 
representative  of  the  former  head  of 
that  great  Mahratta  confederacy,  of 
which  Sindiah  was  then  the  only  mem- 
ber retaining  any  degree  of  indepen- 
dence, was  busied  in  conspiracies,  the 
absurdity  of  the  proposed  means  for 
which  was  not  f  (as  some  of  his  advo- 


cates in  England  attempted  to  main- 
tain) a  proof  of  their  non-existence. 
Had  the  old  Mahratta  spirit  been  then 
alive  in  the  breast  of  the  degenerate 
successor  of  Dowlut  Rao,  the  appear- 
ance in  the  field  of  20,000  troops  with 
a  considerable  share  of  discipline,  and 
a  numerous  and  excellent  artillery, 
might  at  once  have  given  the  signal, 
and  formed  a  nucleus,  for  a  rising  which 
would  have  comprehended  almost 
every  man  who  could  bear  arms,  and 
would  have  shaken  to  the  centre,  if 
not  overthrown  utterly,  the  mighty 
fabric  of  our  Eastern  empire.  It  is 
true  that  the  indolent  and  sensual 
character  of  Jankojee  Sindiah  gave 
no  grounds  for  apprehension  at  the 
time ;  and  the  period  of  danger  has 
now  passed  away ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  the  Gwalior  army,  even  if  left  at 
its  present  strength,  can  ever  again  be 
in  a  situation  to  give  trouble  to  our 
government.  But  it  is  not  less  true, 
that  when  our  difficulties  were  great- 
est, a  disciplined  force  did  exist,  in  a 
position  the  most  central  in  India, 
which  might  have  turned  the  quivering 
beam,  if  it  had  been  thrown  into  the 
scale  against  us  in  the  moment  of  ex- 
treme peril.J 

It  is,  therefore,  with  far  different 
feelings  from  those  expressed  by  some 
of  the  newspaper  scribes,  both  in  In- 
dia and  England,  that  we  heard  the 
declaration  ascribed  to  the  present 
governor-general,  on  his  arrival  in 
India,  "  that  the  army  should  be  his 
first  care  ; "  ||  and  have  witnessed  the 
spirit  in  which  it  has  since  been  acted 


*  "  Our  action  on  the  23d  Sept.  was  the  most  severe  battle  that  I  have  ever 
seen,  or  that  I  believe  has  been  fought,  in  India.  The  enemy's  cannonade  was 
terrible,  but  the  result  shows  what  a  small  number  of  British  troops  will  do." — 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Colonel  Murray,  Gunvood's  Despatches,  i.  444.  <(  It 
was  not  possible  for  any  man  to  lead  a  body  into  a  hotter  fire  than  he  did  the 
picquets  that  day  at  Assye." — Letter  to  Colonel  Munro,  ib.  403. 

f  See  our  Number  for  July  1842,  p.  108. 

t  The  strength  of  the  Mahratta  army,  at  the  time  of  Lord  Auckland's  visit,  was 
estimated  at  35,000  men  of  all  arms,  including  15,000  irregular  cavalry  and  250 
guns,  besides  the  Ekhas,  or  body-guard  of  500  nobles,  privileged  to  sit  in  the  sove- 
reign's presence,  who  were  subsequently  disbanded  by  Jankojee  for  disaffection. 
The  infantry  was  divided  into  four  brigades,  and  consisted  of  thirty -four  regular 
regiments  of  600  men  each,  and  five  regiments  of  irregular  foot,  or  nujeebs.  A  few 
of  Dowlut  Rao's  French  officers  still  survived  ;  the  remainder  were  their  sons  and 
grandsons,  and  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Not  fewer  than  25,000 
troops,  with  nearly  all  the  artillery,  were  generally  at  headquarters  in  the  bushkur, 
or  camp,  of  Gwalior. — See  Asiatic  Journal,  May  1840. 

II  "  We  see  much  more  of  Toryism  than  of  truth  in  this  opinion,"  observes  the  East- 
ern Star,  as  quoted  in  the  Asiatic  Journal  for  December  j  "  and  we  believe  the  man 
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"  India,"  again  to  quote  his     the  conviction  on  the  authorities  at 

home — the  paramount  importance  of 


upon 

own  words  on  a  late  public  occasion, 
"  was  won  by  the  sword,  and  must  be 
kept  by  the  sword ;"  yet  the  military 
spirit  of  the  army,  on  which  the  pre- 
servation of  our  empire  depends,  had 
been  damped,  and  its  efficiency  wofully 
impaired,  by  the  injudicious  reductions 
introduced  by  Lord  William  Bentinck, 
and  persevered  in  by  his  successor ; 
and  the  reverses  and  losses  of  the 
Affghan  war,  following  close  in  the 
train  of  these  ill-advised  measures, 
had  produced  a  disaffection  for  the 
service,  and  deterioration  in  the  morale 
of  the  sepoys,  from  which  evil  augu- 
ries were  drawn  by  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  tempera- 
ment of  the  native  soldiery,  f  The 
efforts  of  Lord  Ellenboroughhave  been 
from  the  first  directed  to  remove  this 
unfavourable  impression  of  neglect 
from  the  minds  of  the  troops ;  and  the 
heroism  displayed  by  the  sepoys  under 
his  own  eye,  in  the  late  desperate  en- 
counters before  Gwalior,  must  have 
brought  home  to  his  mind  the  gratify- 
ing conviction  that  his  efforts  had  not 
been  in  vain.  We  noticed  with  satis- 
faction last  year,  the  well- deserved 
honours  and  rewards  distributed  to 
the  corps,  by  whose  exploits  the  tran- 
sient cloud  thrown  over  our  arms  in 
Affghanistan  had  been  cleared  away ; 
and  the  same  course  has  been  worthily 
followed  up  in  the  decorations  cast 
from  the  captured  Mahratta  cannon, 
and  conferred,  without  distinction  of 
officers  or  men,  British  or  Sepoys,  on 
the  victors  of  Maharajpoor  and  Pun- 
mar  ;  as  well  as  in  the  triumphal  mo- 
numents to  be  erected  at  Bombay  for 
the  victories  in  Scinde,  and  at  Cal- 
cutta for  those  before  Gwalior.  But 
while  we  render  full  justice  to  the  va- 
lour, patience,  and  fidelity  of  the  sepoy 
infantry,  now  deservedly  rewarded  by 
participation  in  those  honours  from 
which  they  have  been  too  long  ex- 
cluded, the  truth  remains  unchanged 
of  that  of  which  Lake,  and  many  others 
since  Lake  of  those  who  best  knew 
India,  have  in  vain  striven  to  impress 


a  large  intermixture  of  British  troops. 
"  I  am  convinced  that,  without  King's 
troops,  very  little  is  to  be  expected 
.  there  ought  always  to  be  at 
least  one  European  battalion  to  four 
native  ones  :  this  I  think  necessary." 
And  again,  in  his  despatch  to  the 
Marquis  Wellesley,  the  day  after  the 
arduous  conflict  at  Laswarree — "  The 
action  of  yesterday  has  convinced  me 
how  impossible  it  is  to  do  any  thing 
without  British  troops  ;  and  of  them 
there  ought  to  be  a  very  great  pro- 
portion." It  is  true  that  the  regula- 
tion lately  promulgated  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  that  the  heavy  ca- 
valry regiments  shall  in  future  take 
their  turn  of  Indian  service,  will  in 
some  measure  remedy  the  evil  in  that 
branch  where  it  is  most  felt ;  and  will 
at  once  increase  their  military  strength 
in  India,  and  diminish  the  length  of 
absence  of  the  different  corps  from 
Europe.  The  misconduct  of  the  na- 
tive regular  cavalry,  indeed,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  during  the  late  Aff- 
ghan war,  has  shown  that  they  are 
not  much  to  be  depended  upon  when 
resolutely  encountered.  They  are  ill 
at  ease  in  the  European  saddles,  and 
have  no  confidence  in  the  regulation 
swords  when  opposed  to  the  trenchant 
edge  of  the  native  tulwars ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  laurels  earned  by 
Skinner's,  Hearsay's,  and  other  well- 
known  corps  of  irregular  horse,  might 
almost  have  induced  the  military 
authorities  in  India  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Mahrattas,  who  never 
attempted  to  extend  to  their  cavalry 
the  European  discipline  which  they 
bestowed  on  their  infantry.  The 
sepoy  infantry  has  ever  been  sanspeur 
et  sans  reproche ;  yet,  though  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  regiments  of 
the  Bengal  army  were  in  the  field  be- 
fore Gwalior,  the  honour  of  storming 
the  death-dealing  batteries  of  Ma- 
harajpoor, was  reserved  for  the  same 
gallant  corps  which  led  the  way 
to  victory  under  Clive  at  Plassey — 


who  entertains  it,  the  last  who  should  ever  be  entrusted  with  power  in  this  empire.  It 
is  as  dangerous  a  delusion  as  it  would  be  to  imagine  we  could  do  without  an  army 
at  all." — Pro-di-gi-ous  .k 

f  See  an  extract  from  the  Madras  United  Service  Gazette,  in  our  Number  for 
Feb.  1843,  p.  275,  note. 
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her  Majesty's  89th — and  which  has 
now  once  more  proved  its  title  to  the 
proud  motto  emblazoned  on  its  stan- 
dards, Primus  in  Indis  !  The  words 
of  Lord  Lake,  (to  refer  to  him  once 
more,)  in  his  account  of  the  battle 
of  Delhi,  might  have  been  adopted 
without  variation  by  Lord  Ellenbo- 
rough  in  describing  the  late  actions. 
"The  sepoys  have  behaved  excessive- 
ly well ;  but  from  my  observations  on 
this  day,  as  well  as  every  other,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  great  things  in  a' 
gallant  and  quick  style  without  Euro- 
peans ;"  and  we  trust  that,  whenever 
the  time  shall  arrive  for  the  return  of 
the  present  governor-general  to  Eu- 
rope, he  will  not  fail  to  avail  himself 
of  the  weight  which  his  personal  ex- 
perience will  give  him  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  to  enforce  the  adoption 
of  a  measure  which,  sooner  or  later, 
will  inevitably  become  one  of  absolute 
necessity. 

No  former  governor-general  of  In- 
dia entered  on  his  office — at  all  times 
the  most  arduous  under  the  British 
crown — under  such  unfavourable  aus- 
pices, and  with  such  a  complicated 
accumulation  of  difficulties  to  combat, 
as  Lord  Ellenborough ;  few,  if  any, 
of  his  predecessors  have  had  their 
actions,  their  motives,  and  even  then- 
words,  exposed  to  such  an  unsparing 
measure  of  malicious  animadversion 
and  wilful  misconstruction ;  yet  none 
have  passed  so  triumphantly  through 
the  ordeal  of  experience.  Many  of 
his  measures  may  now  be  judged  of 
by  their  fruits  ;  and  those  of  the  Cal- 
cutta press  who  were  loudest  in  their 
cavils,  compelled  to  admit  the  success 
which  has  attended  them,  are  reduced 
to  aim  their  censures  at  the  alleged 
magniloquence  of  the  governor-gene- 
ral's proclamations  ;  which,  it  should 
always  be  remembered  in  England, 
are  addressed  to  a  population  ac- 
customed to  consider  the  bombast 
of  a  Persian  secretary  as  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  human  composition, 
and  which  are  not,  therefore,  to 
be  judged  by  the  European  stan- 
dard of  taste.  Much  of  the  hostility 
directed  against  Lord  Ellenborough, 
is,  moreover,  owing  to  his  resolute 


emancipation  of  himself  from  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  secretaries  and  members 
of  council,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  exercise  control  as  "  viceroys  over" 
his  predecessors,  and  who  were  dis- 
mayed at  encountering  a  man  whose 
previously  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
country  which  he  came  to  govern, 
enabled  him  to  dispense  with  the  as- 
sistance and  dictation  of  this  red-tape 
camarilla.  Loud  were  the  complaints 
of  these  gentry  at  what  they  called 
the  despotism  of  the  new  governor-ge- 
neral, on  finding  themselves  excluded 
from  that  participation  in  state  secrets 
in  which  they  had  long  reveled,  in  a 
country  where  so  much  advantage 
may  be  derived  from  knowing  before- 
hand what  is  coming  at  headquar- 
ters. But  much  of  the  success  of 
Lord  Ellenborough's  government  may 
be  attributed  to  the  secrecy  with 
which  his  measures  were  thus  con- 
ceived, and  the  promptitude  with 
which  his  personal  activity  and  deci- 
sion enabled  him  to  carry  them  into 
effect — success  of  which  the  merit  is 
thus  due  to  himself  alone,  and  to  the 
liberty  of  action  which  he  obtained 
by  shaking  off  at  once  the  etiquettes 
which  had  hitherto  trammeled  the 
Indian  government.  In  July  1842 
we  ventured  to  pronounce,  that  "  on 
the  course  of  Lord  Ellenborough's 
government  will  mainly  depend  the 
question  of  the  future  stability,  or 
gradual  decline,  of  our  Anglo -Indian 
empire ;  and  if,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  viceroyalty,  he  has  only  so  far 
succeeded  as  to  restore  our  foreign 
and  domestic  relations  to  the  same 
state  in  which  they  stood  ten  years 
since,  he  will  merit  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  by  the  side  of  Clive 
and  Hastings."  The  task  has  been 
nobly  undertaken  and  gallantly  car- 
ried through  ;  and  though  time  alone 
can  show  how  far  the  present  im- 
proved aspect  of  Indian  affairs  may 
be  destined  to  permanency,  Lord 
Ellenborough  is  at  least  justly  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  having  wrought  the 
change,  as  far  as  it  rests  with  one  man 
to  do  so,  by  the  firm  and  fearless 
energy  with  which  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  enterprise. 
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THE   FREETHINKER. 

"  With  us  ther  was  a  DOCTOUR  OF  PHISIKK, 
In  all  this  world  ne  was  ther  non  him  like 
To  speke  of  pbisike  and  of  surgerie  : 

****** 

He  knew  the  cause  of  every  maladie, 
Were  it  of  cold,  or  hote,  or  moist,  or  drie, 
And  wher  engendered,  and  of  what  humour, 
He  was  a  veray  partite  practioner — 

****** 

His  studio  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible." 


IT  was  in  the  year  18 —  that  I 
completed  my  professional  education 
in  England,  and  decided  upon  spend- 
ing in  Paris  the  two  years  which  had 
still  to  elapse,  before  my  engagement 
with  my  guardians  would  require  me 
to  present  myself  for  examination  and 
approval  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  London.  The  medical 
schools  and  hospitals  of  Paris  were 
then,  as  now,  famous  for  their  men  of 
science,  and  for  the  useful  discoveries 
which  clinical  instruction  —  bedside 
ingenuity  and  industry — is  morally 
certain  to  carry  along  with  it.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  French  prac- 
titioners as  a  body — and  my  profes- 
sional brethren,  I  know,  bring  against 
them,  as  a  national  reproach,  the 
charge  of  inefficiency  in  the  treatment 
of  disease,  (remarkable  for  acuteness 
and  truth  as  their  diagnosis  is  allowed 
to  be) — still  I  think  it  will  not  be 
denied,  that  chiefly  to  the  Parisian 
physicians,  and  to  the  untiring  energy 
of  particular  individuals  amongst  them, 
whom  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
name,  are  we  indebted  at  this  mo- 
ment for  some  of  the  most  important 
knowledge  that  we  possess — know- 
ledge, be  it  understood,  derived  al- 
together from  investigations  diligently 
pursued  at  the  patient's  bedside, 
and  obtained  with  the  greatest  judg- 
ment, difficulty,  and  pains.  As  I 
write,  the  honourable  and  European 
reputation  of  Louis  occurs  to  my 
mind — an  instance  of  universal  ac- 
knowledgment rendered  to  genius 
and  talents  wholly  or  principally  de- 
voted to  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering,  and  to  the  acquisition  of 
wisdom  in  the  form  and  by  the  method 
to  which  I  have  adverted. 

A  mere  attempt  to  refer  to  the 
many  and  various  obligations  which 
the  continental  professors  of  medi- 
cine have,  laid  upon  mankind  during 


CHAUCER. 

the  last  half  century,  would  fill  a  book. 
They  were  well  known  and  spoken  of 
in  my  youth,  and  the  names  of  many 
learned  foreigners  were  at  that  period 
associated  in  my  bosom  with  senti- 
ments of  awe  and  veneration.  It  was 
some  time  after  I  had  once  resolved 
to  go  abroad,  before  I  fixed  upon  Paris 
as  my  destination.  Langanbeck,  the 
greatest  operator  of  his  day,  the 
Listen  of  Germany,  was  performing 
miracles  in  Hanover.  Tiedemann,  a 
less  nimble  operator,  but  a  far  more 
learned  surgeon,  had  already  made  the 
medical  schools  of  Heidelberg  famous 
by  his  lectures  and  still  valued  pub- 
lications ;  whilst  the  lamented  and 
deeply  penetrating  Stromeyer  —  the 
tutor  and  friend  of  our  own  amiable  and 
early-lost  Edward  Turner — had  esta- 
blished himself  already  in  Gottingen, 
and  drawn  around  him  a  band  of  enthu- 
siastic students  who  have  since  done 
honour  to  their  teacher,  and  in  their 
turn  become  eminent  amongst  the 
first  chemists  of  the  day.  With  such 
and  similar  temptations  from  many 
quarters,  it  was  not  easy  to  arrive  at 
a  steady  determination.  I  had  hardly 
thought  of  Paris,  when — as  it  often 
happens — a  thing  of  a  moment  re- 
lieved me  from  difficulty  and  doubt, 
and  helped  me  at  once  to  a  decision. 
A  letter  one  morning  by  the  post  in- 
duced me  to  set  out  for  the  giddiest 
and  yet  most  fascinating  of  European 
cities.  James  M'Linnie — who,  by 
the  way,  died  only  the  other  day  of 
dysentery  at  Hong-Kong,  a  few  hours 
after  landing  with  the  troops  upon 
that  luckless  island— was  an  old  hospi- 
tal acquaintance,  and,  like  me,  cutting 
and  hewing  his  way  to  fame  and  for- 
tune. He  had  distinguished  himself 
at  Guy's,  and  quitted  that  school 
with  every  reasonable  prospect  of 
success  in  his  profession.  He  had 
not  only  passed  muster  before  ths 
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high  and  mighty  court  of  examiners, 
but  had  received  on  the  occasion  the 
personal  warm  congratulations  of 
Abernethy  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper; 
the  former  of  whom,  indeed,  before  he 
asked  M'Linnie  a  question,  gave  him 
confidence  in  his  peculiar  way,  by  re- 
questing him  "  not  to  be  a  frightened 
fool,  for  Mr  Abernethy  was  not  the 
brute  the  world  was  pleased  to  make 
him  out ; "  and  after  a  stiff  and  rough 
examination  shook  the  student  heartily 
by  the  hand,  and  pronounced  him 
"not  an  ass,  like  all  the  world,  but  a 
sensible  shrewd  fellow,  who,  instead 
of  muddling  his  head  with  books,  had 
passed  his  days,  very  properly,  where 
real  life  was  only  to  be  met  with" — 
videlicet,  in  the  dead-house. 

James  M'Linnie  was,  at  the  time 
of  which  I  speak,  himself  in  Paris, 
and  enthusiastic  in  his  devotion  to 
the  indefatigable  and  highly-gifted 
teachers  amongst  whom  he  lived.  He 
wrote  to  me,  in  the  letter  to  which  I 
have  above  adverted — the  first  I  re- 
ceived from  him  after  his  departure 
from  England — in  the  most  glowing 
terms  respecting  them;  and  conjured 
me  by  the  love  I  bore  our  glorious 
profession — by  my  ardent  aspirations 
after  fame,  and  by  the  strong  desire 
which,  he  believed,  I  entertained  with 
himself  and  the  majority  of  men,  to 
serve  and  benefit  my  fellow-creatures 
— not  to  waste  my  precious  hours  in 
England,  but  to  join  him  instantly 
"  in  the  finest  field  of  operations  that 
the  world  presented."  "  We  are  pigmies 
in  London,"  he  continued  in  his  own 
ardent  fashion — "boys,  children,  in- 
fants— they  are  giants  here.  Such  ana- 
tomists !  such  physicians !  Fancy  one  of 

our  first   men,    C for  instance, 

standing  for  nearly  one  hour  at  the  bed- 
side of  a  labouring  man,  andtracingthe 
fellow's  history  step  by  step,  patiently 
andsearchingly,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
small  beginnings  of  disease,  its  earliest 
indications,  and  first  causes.  I  saw  it 
done  yesterday  by  one  to  whom 

C could  not  hold  a  candle — a 

man  whose  reputation  is  continental — 
whose  practice  does  not  leave  him  a 
moment  in  the  day  for  personal  re- 
creation— who  is  loaded  with  honours 
and  distinctions.  The  students  listen 
to  him  as  to  an  oracle ;  and  with 
cause.  He  leaps  to  no  conclusions 
: — his  sterling  mind  satisfies  itself  with 
nothing  but  truth,  and  is  content  to 


labour  after  mere  glimpses  and  inti- 
mations, which  it  secures  for  future 
comparison  and  study.  Remind  me 
when  you  come  out — for  come  out 
you  must — of  the  story  of  the  baker. 
I  will  tell  it  you  then  in  full.  It  is  a 
capital  instance  of  the  professor's 
acuteness  and  ability.  A  patient 
came  into  the  hospital  a  month  ago ; 
his  case  puzzled  every  one ;  nothing 
could  be  done  for  him,  and  he  was 
about  to  be  discharged.  The  pro- 
fessor saw  him,  visited  him  regularly 
for  a  week — watched  him — noted 
every  trifling  symptom — prescribed  for 
him ; — in  vain.  The  man  did  not 
rally — and  the  professor  could  not 
say  what  ailed  him.  One  morning 
the  latter  came  to  the  patient's  bed- 
side, and  said,  '  You  tell  me,  mon 
enfant,  that  you  have  been  a  porter. 
Were  you  never  in  any  other  occu- 
pation?' 'Yes,'  groaned  the  poor 
fellow ;  '  I  drove  a  cabriolet  for  a  year 
or  two' 'Go  on,'  said  the  profes- 
sor encouragingly.  'And then, 'conti- 
nued the  man,  '  and  then  I  was  at  a 
boot -maker's ;  afterwards  at  a  saddler's 
— and  at  last  a  porter.'  '  You  have 
never  worked  at  any  other  trade  ? ' 
'  Never,  sir. '  '  Think  again  —  be 
quite  sure.'  'No — never,  sir.'  Have 
you  never  been  a  baker ? '  'Oh  yes, 
sir — that  was  twenty  years  ago — and 
only  for  a  few  months ;  but  I  was  so 
ill  at  the  oven  that  I  was  obliged  to 
give.it  up.'  'That  will  do,  mon 
enfant — don't  tire  yourself,  try  and 
go  to  sleep.'  In  the  lecture-room 
afterwards,  the  professor  addressed 
the  students  thus :  '  Gentlemen — once 
in  the  course  of  my  practice,  I  have 
met  with  the  case  of  the  porter,  and 
only  once.  It  is  now  eighteen  years 
>  since.  The  patient  was  a  baker — 
and  I  examined  the  subject  after 
death.  This  man  will  die.'  The 
lecturer  then  proceeded  to  describe 
minutely  and  lucidly  the  seat  of  the 
disease,  its  nature,  and  best  treatment. 
He  told  them  what  might  be  done  by 
way  of  alleviation,  and  directed  them 
to  look  for  such  and  such  appearances 
after  death.  The  man  lingered  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  departed.  At  the 
post  mortem,  the  professor  was  found 
to  be  correct  in  every  particular. 
What  say  you  to  this  by  way  of 
memory  and  quick  intelligence  ? " 
The  letter  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
facility  of  procuring  subjects  —  as 
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cheap  and  plentiful,  to  use  M'Lin^ 
nie's  phrase,  * '  as  herrings  in  England ;" 
of  the  daily  exhibition  in  the  dissec- 
ting room  of  disease  of  all  kinds,  in 
all  stages ;  of  the  enthusiastic  natures 
of  both  teachers  and  pupils ;  of  the 
earnest  and  inspiring  character  of 
hospital  practice ;  and  at  last,  wound 
up  its  flattering  history  with  a  pero- 
ration, that  extinguished  in  an  in- 
stant every  spark  of  hesitation  that 
lingered  in  my  mind.  In  less  than  a 
fortnight  after  M'Linnie's  summons,  I 
was  one  of  a  mixed  party  in  a  dili- 
gence and  eight,  galloping  over  the 
high-road  to  Paris,  at  the  rate  of  five 
statute  miles  an  hour. 

I  had  taken  care  to  carry  abroad 
with  me  an  introduction  to  one  influ- 
ential member  of  the  profession.  I  say 
one,  because  I  refused,  with  delibera- 
tion, to  encumber  myself,  as  Doctor 
Johnson  has  it,  with  more  help  than 
was  actually  necessary  to  my  well- 
doing. A  travelling  student,  with  a 
key  to  the  confidence  of  one  man  of 
power  and  kindred  spirit,  has  all  that 
he  can  desire  for  every  professional 
purpose.  If  his  happiness  depend 
upon  social  enjoyments,  and  he  must 
needs  journey  with  a  messenger's  bag, 
or  be  utterly  miserable,  let  him  by  all 
means  save  his  travelling  expenses, 
and  visit  his  natural  acquaintances. 
My  letter  of  credit  was  obtained  from 

my  friend  H ,  who  at  the  time 

filled  the  anatomical  chair  at  Guy's, 
and  to  whom  I  am  grateful  for  more 
acts  of  real  kindness  than  he  is  will- 
ing to  allow.  To  this  letter  of  credit, 
and  to  the  acquaintance  formed  by 
its  means,  the  reader  is  indebted  for 
the  curious  history  I  am  about  to  re- 
late. That  the  former  was  likely  to 
lead  to  something  original  and  un- 
usual, I  certainly  suspected  when 

H placed  the  document  in  my 

hands,  with  his  last  words  of  caution 
and  advice.  I  could  hardly  dream  of 
half  that  was  to  follow. 

"  Pray,  take  care  of  yourself,  Mr 
Walpole,"  said  my  good  friend ;  "  you 
are  going  to  a  very' dangerous  and 
seductive  city,  and  you  will  require 
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all  your  firmness  and  good  principles 
to  save  you  from  the  force  of  evil  ex- 
ample. Don't  be  led  away — don't 
be  led  away— that  is  all  I  beg  of 
you." 

"  I  shall  be  careful,  sir." 

"  You  will  see  in  the  medical  stu- 
dents of  Paris  a  different  set  of  men 
to  that  which  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  mix  with  here.  There  are 
some  fine  fellows  amongst  them — hard- 
working, bold,  enterprising  young 
men ;  but  they  are  a  strange  body  taken 
as  a  whole.  Don't  cotton  too  quickly 
with  any  one  of  them." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  many 
highly  improper  notions  prevalent 
amongst  them — immoral,  shocking, 
disgraceful.  Pray,  don't  assume  the 
manners  of  a  Frenchman,  Mr  Walpole 
— much  less  his  vices.  There  are  very 
few  medical  students^in  Paris  who  do 
not  lead,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  very 
disreputable  life  ;  and  make  it  a  boast 
to  live  in  open  shame.  You  must  not 
learn  to  approve  of  conduct  in  Paris 
which  you  would  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  criminal  in  London."* 

"  Certainly  not,  sir." 

"  And  let  me,  as  a  friend,  entreat 
you,  my  dear  sir,  at  no  time  to  forget 
that  you  are  a  Christian  and  a  Pro- 
testant gentleman.  Be  sober  and 
rational,  and,  if  there  be  any  truth  in 
religion  at  all,  do  not  make  a  mockery 
of  it,  by  converting  the  Lord's  day 
into  a  monstrous  Saturnalia.  Here  is 
your  letter." 

I  took  the  document,  bowed,  and 
read  the  superscription.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Baron  F ,  chief  surgeon 

at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

"  I  introduce  you,  Mr  Walpole," 
continued  the  anatomist,  "  to  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  men  in 
.Europe — and,  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, to  one  of  the  best.  Warmer 
benevolence,  a  more  eager  anxiety  to 
relieve  and  benefit  his  fellow-mortals, 
never  burned  in  the  heart  of  man. 
He  is,  unquestionably,  incontestably 
the  first  surgeon  of  the  day ;  as  a  man 
of  science  he  is  appealed  to  by  the 


*  It  was  not  until  a  few  weeks  after  my  arrival  in  Paris  that  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  thus  delicately  pointed  at  by  my  modest  friend  Mr  H . 

It  would  appear  that  no  Parisian  student  of  medicine  can  pursue  his  studies  at 
home  without  assistance.  A  female  friend,  tutor,  or  whatever  else  she  may  be 
called,  graced  the  lodgings  of  every  one  of  my  hospital  friends. 
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whole  learned  world— his  practice  is 
enormous,  and  the  fortune  ^he  has 
amassed  by  his  unwearied  industry 
and  perseverance  immense  ;  especial- 
ly considered  in  reference  to  the 
career  of  the  most  successful  surgeons 
in  Paris,  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  have 
lived  and  died  comparatively  poor. 
Looked  up  to,  however,  as  he  is  by 
the  learned  and  the  great,  you  will,  I 
think,  when  you  know  him,  agree  with 
me  in  regarding  his  kindness  to  the 
helpless — his  earnest  solicitude  for 
the  disabled  poor  who  come  under  his 
care — his  unremitting  attention  to  their 
complaints  and  wants — as  constituting 
the  worthy  baron's  chief  excellence. 
We  are  old  Mends ;  and  for  my  sake 
I  am  sure  he  will  receive  you  well, 
and  afford  you  all  the  assistance  and 
information  in  his  power.  He  will 
put  you  on  your  mettle ;  and  you  must 
be  no  lie-a-bed  if  you  would  profit  by 
his  instruction.  At  six  in  the  morning 
you  will  find  him  daily  at  his  post  in 
the  hospital ;  and,  whilst  sluggards  are 
turning  in  their  beds,  he  has  pre- 
scribed for  a  hundred  sick,  and  put 
them  in  spirits  for  the  day  by  his 
words  of  tenderness  and  support." 

"  Did  you  study  under  the  baron?" 
I  enquired. 

"  I  attended  his  lectures  some 
years  ago  with  the  greatest  advantage. 
I  never  in  my  life  was  more  struck  by 
the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by 
one  man.  I  attached  myself  to  the 
professor,  and  he  was  pleased  to  ad- 
mit me  to  his  friendship.  I  have 
lately  been  surprised  to  hear  his  man- 
ners pronounced  rough  and  even 
brutal,  and  his  temper  morose.  For 
my  own  part — and  I  watched  him 
closely — I  saw  nothing  but  gentleness, 
and  an  active  disposition  to  do  good 
at  all  times.  The  poor  women  and 
children  in  the  hospital  loved  him  as  a 
father,  and  I  have  seen  their  pale 
cheeks  flush,  and  dull  eyes  glisten  as 
he  approached  their  beds.  This,  I 
thought,  bespoke  any  thing  but  rough- 
ness and  brutality  in  the  surgeon. 
What  say  you  ?  " 

"  It  would  seem  so." 

"  Well — I  have  written  the  baron 
a  long  letter  concerning  myself  and 
my  own  pursuits,  believing  that  it 
will  serve  your  interests  better  than  a 
mere  formal  letter  of  introduction. 
He  will,  I  am  sure,  be  pleased  to  see 
you,  Jlemember,  Mr  Walpole,  an 


opportunity  like  the  present  may  never 
occur  to  you  again.  Be  wise,  and 
make  the  most  of  it." 

Thus  spoke  my  friend,  and  thus  I 
received  from  him  my  credentials. 
My  only  object  in  Paris  was  the  osten- 
sible one  for  which  I  came  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, therefore,  having  secured 
a  comfortable  home  with  Madame  Bi- 
chat,  a  worthy  motherly  person  resid- 
ing in  the  "  Rue  Richelieu,  vis-a-vis  le 
Palais  Royal " — and  having  spent  one 
long  and  gossiping  evening  with  my 
ancient  chum  M'Linnie — I  buckled  at 
once  to  my  work.  Postponing  all  re- 
creation and  amusement  until  the 
time  should  arrive  which  would  make 
them  lawful  and  give  them  zest,  I  left 
my  lodgings  the  second  morning  after 
my  appearance  in  Paris,  and  made  my 
way  straight  to  the  dwelling-house  of 
my  future  patron.  It  was  eleven 
o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  the  baron 
usually  returned  from  the  Hotel  Dieu ; 
five  hours,  viz.  from  six  till  eleven 
A.M.,  being,  as  M'Linnie  assured  me, 
the  time  allotted  daily  to  the  poor  by 
the  conscientious  and  distinguished 
practitioner. 

The  baron  was  a  bachelor,  and 
he  lived  in  first-rate  style  ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  had  magnificent  apartments,  in 
which  it  was  his  delight  to  collect  oc- 
casionally the  united  wit  and  learning 
of  the  capital,  and  a  handsome  table 
for  his  friends  at  all  times ;  for  his 
hospitality  was  unbounded.  And  yet 
his  own  daily  habits  were  as  simple 
and  primitive  as  might  be.  When  at 
home,  he  passed  his  hours  in  the 
library,  and  slept  in  the  small  bed- 
room adjoining  it.  The  latter,  like 
all  dormitories  in  France,  was  without 
a  carpet,  and  altogether  no  better  fur- 
nished than  a  private  ward  in  an 
English  hospital.  There  was  a  small 
iron  bedstead  just  large  enough  for  a 
middle-sized  bachelor  in  one  corner — 
a  washing  apparatus  in  another — and 
a  table  and  two  chairs  at  some  dis- 
tance from  both.  The  naked  and 
even  uncomfortable  aspect  of  this 
apartment  had  an  absolutely  chilling 
effect  upon  me,  as  I  passed  through  it 
on  my  way  to  the  great  man  himself ; 
for,  strange  to  say,  the  only  road  to 
the  library  was  through  this  melan- 
choly chamber,  Great  men  as  well 
as  small  have  their  "  whims  and  od- 
dities," The  baron  was  reported  to 
have  taken  paina  to  make,  what  ap- 
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peared  to  me,  a  very  incommodious 
arrangement.  A  door  which  had  con- 
ducted to  the  library  upon  the  other 
side  of  it  had  been  removed,  and  the 
aperture  in  which  it  had  stood  block- 
ed up,  whilst  the  wall  on  this  side  had 
been  cut  away  in  order  to  effect  an 
entrance.  And  what  was  the  reason 
assigned  for  so  much  unnecessary 
labour?  The  baron  had  risen  from 
nothing — had  spent  his  early  days  in 
poverty  and  even  misery ;  and  he 
wished  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  his  early  struggles,  lest  he  should 
grow  proud  in  prosperity,  and  forget- 
ful of  his  duties.  The  frequent  sight 
of  the  few  articles  of  furniture  which 
had  been  his  whole  stock  twenty  years 
before,  was  likely  more  than  any 
thing  else  to  keep  the  past  vividly  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  he  placed  them 
therefore,  to  use  his  own  words  as  at- 
tributed to  him  by  my  informant, 
"  between  the  flattery  of  the  dazzling 
world  without,  and  the  silence  of  his 
chamber  of  study  and  meditation." 
They  no  doubt  answered  their  object, 
in  rendering  the  possessor  at  times 
low-spirited,  since  they  were  certainly 
likely  to  have  that  effect  even  upon  a 
stranger.  On  the  day  of  my  intro- 
duction, however,  I  had  little  time  for 
observation.  My  name  had  been  an- 
nounced, and  I  passed  rapidly  on  to 
the  sanctum  sanctorum. 

There  is  an  aristocracy  of  MIND  as 
well  as  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  and 
social  station ;  and,  unless  you  be  a 
soulless  Radical,  you  cannot  approach 
a  distinguished  member  of 'the  order 
without  a  glow  of  loyal  homage,  as 
honourable  to  its  object  as  it  is 
grateful  to  your  own  self-respect. 
I  entered  the  library  of  the  far-famed 
professor  with  a  reverend  step ;  he 
was  seated  at  a  large  table,  which 
was  literally  covered  with  books, 
brochures,  and  letters  opened  and 
sealed.  He  was  dressed  very  plainly, 
wearing  over  a  suit  of  mourning  a 
dark  coloured  dressing-gown,  which 
hung  loosely  about  him.  He  was, 
without  exception,  the  finest  man 
I  had  ever~seen,  and  I  stopped  in- 
voluntarily to  look  at  and  admire 
him.  As  he  sat,  I  judged  him  to  be 
upwards  of  six  feet  in  height — (I 
afterwards  learned  that  he  stood  six 
feet  two,) — he  was  stout  and  well- 
proportioned — his  chest  broad  and 
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magnificent — his  frame  altogether 
muscular  and  sinewy.  The  face  was 
full  of  authority  and  command — every 
feature  handsome,  including  even  the 
well  drawn  lip,  in  which  there  seemed 
to  lurk  scorn  enough  to  wither  you, 
if  roused.  The  brow  was  full,  pro- 
minent, and  overhanging — the  eye 
small,  blue,  and  beaming  with  bene- 
volence. Nature  was  mischievous 
when  she  brought  that  eye  and  lip  in 
company  for  life.  A  noble  forehead, 
made  venerable  by  the  grey  hairs 
above  it — grey,  although  the  baron 
was  hardly  in  the  vale  of  years — 
completed  the  picture  which  presented 
itself  to  my  eye,  and  which  I  noted  in 
detail  in  less  time  than  I  have  drawn 
it  here — imperfectly  enough.  The 
baron,  who  had  received  my  letter  of 
introduction  on  the  preceding  day, 
rose  to  welcome  me.  His  first  enqui- 
ries were  concerning  my  friend  H ., 

the  next  were  in  reference  to  my  own 
plans — and  he  had  much  to  say  of  the 
different  professors  of  London,  with 
whose  works  and  merits  he  appeared 
thoroughly  acquainted.  I  remained 
an  hour  with  him ;  and,  some  time  be- 
fore we  parted,  I  felt  myself  quite  at 
home  with  my  new  acquaintance. 
During  the  conversation  that  took 
place  upon  this  memorable  morning, 

the  name  of  Z occurred.    The 

baron  praised  him  highly:  "his  at- 
tainments as  a  surgeon,"  he  said, 
"  were  very  great;"  and,  in  other  re- 
spects, he  looked  upon  him  as  one  of 
the  most  original  and  wisest  men  of 
the  age.  It  will  be  remembered  by 

my  professional  readers  that  Z , 

although  esteemed  in  England  one 
of  her  first  surgeons,  acquired  an 
unenviable  notoriety  through  the 
publication  of  certain  physiological 
lectures,  in  which  the  doctrines  of 
materialism  and  infidelity  were  sup- 
ported, it  must  be  allowed,  with  all 
the  eloquence  and  power  of  a  first- 
rate  mind.  With  my  own  settled 
views  of  Christianity,  early  inculcated 
by  a  beloved^mother — now,  alas!  no 
more — I  could  not  but  regard  the 

highly  gifted  Z as  an  enemy  to  his 

species,  who  had  unhappily  abused 
the  talents  which  Providence  had 
given  him  for  a  better  purpose.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  was  with  some 
pain  and  great  surprise  that  I  lis- 
tened to  the  encomiums  from  the  lips 
2s 
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of  the  baron  ;  and  I  ventured  to  hint     blind  ?  Is  it  a  test  of  wisdom  to  be- 
that  the  speaker  -had,  in  all  probabi- 


lity, not  heard  of  the  infamous  publi- 
cation which  had  given  so  much  sor- 
row and  alarm  to  all  well-governed 
minds  in  England. 

"  Le  voila ! "  said  the  baron  in  reply, 
taking  up  a  book  from  the  table — 
"  The  noblest  work  of  the  age !  Free 
from  prejudice  and  bigotry  of  every 
kind — I  found  my  opinion  of  the  man 
upon  this  book.  Had  he  done  no- 
thing else,  he  would  have  immorta- 
lized his  name.  Philosophy  and  sci- 
ence have  hitherto  borne  him  out  in 
all  his  theories — will  continue  to  bear 
him  out,  and  eventually  compel  pos- 
terity to  regard  him  as  nothing  short 
of  the  prophet  and  seer  of  nature. 

You  may  rely  upon  it,  Z has,  by 

the  very  force  of  intellect,  arrived  at 
conclusions  which  the  discoveries  of 
centuries  will  duly  make  good  and 
establish." 

I  speak  the  simple  truth  when  I 
aver,  that  these  words  of  the  baron 
gave  me  infinite  distress,  and  for  a 
moment  deprived  me  of  speech.  I 
hardly  knew  what  to  say  or  do.  At 
first  I  suspected  that  I  had  made 
jBome  unaccountable  mistake,  and 
brought  my  letter  to  the  wrong 

individual.  H ,who  was  almost 

a  Puritan  in  religious  matters,  could 
never  have  spoken  of  his  Mend  in 
such  favourable  terms,  if  he  had  been 
aware  of  the  views  which  he  so  un- 
scrupulously supported.  A  little  re- 
flection, however,  convinced  me  that  a 
mistake  was  impossible.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  world  more  embarrass- 
ing than  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  a 
superior,  and  be  compelled  to  listen 
to  statements  which  you  feel  to  be 
false,  and  yet  know  not  how  with 
propriety  to  repel.  My  own  youth, 
and  the  baron's  profound  learning  and 
attainments,  were  barriers  to  the  free 
expression  of  my  thoughts ;  and  yet 
I  was  ashamed  to  remain  silent,  and, 
as  it  were,  a  consenting  party  to  the 
utterance  of  sentiments  which  I 
abhorred. 

"  I  cannot  hope,"  I  managed  to  say 
at  last,  "that  science  will  ultimately 
uphold  his  arguments,  and  prevent  our 
relying  as  strongly  as  ever  upon  our 
old  foundations." 

"And  why?"  replied  the  baron 
quickly.  "  Why  should  we  always 
foe  timid  and  blind  followers  of  the 


lieve  what  is  opposed  to  reason  upon 
the  partial  evidence  of  doubtful  wit- 
nesses? Is  it  weakness  to  engage 
all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  in  the 
investigation  of  the  laws  by  which 
this  universe  is  governed?  And  if 
the  perception  of  such  immutable 
and  eternal  laws  crushes  and  brings 
to  nothing  the  fables  of  men  whom 
you  are  pleased  to  call  writers  by  in- 
spiration, are  we  to  reject  them  be- 
cause our  mothers  and  fathers,  who 
were  babes  and  sucklings  at  the  breast 
of  knowledge,  were  ignorant  of  their 
existence  ?  " 

"  Newton,  sir,"  I  ventured  to  an- 
swer, "made  great  discoveries,  and 
he  revered  these  fables." 

"Bah!  Newton  directed  his  gaze 
upwards  into  a  mighty  and  stupen- 
dous region,  and  he  was  awe-stricken 
— as  who  shall  not  be  ? — by  what  he 
there  beheld.  He  worshipped  the  un- 
seen power,  so  does  this  man ;  he 
believed  in  Revelation,  so  does  he ; 
but  with  him — it  is  the  revelation 
which  is  made  in  that  wondrous 
firmament  above,  and  in  the  earth 
beneath,  and  in  the  glories  that  sur- 
round us.  What  knowledge  had 
Newton  of  geology  ?  what  of  chemis- 
try? what  of  the  facts  which  they 
have  brought  to  light  ?  " 

"  Little  perhaps — yet" 

"My  good  friend,"  continued  the 
surgeon,  interrupting  me.  "In  the 
days  of  your  grand  pliilosophe  — 
would  that  he  were  alive  now  ! — there 
were  no  physical  phenomena  to  re- 
duce an  ancient  system  of  cosmogony 
to  a  mere  absurdity — no  palpable 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  this 
earth  thousands  of  years  prior  to  its 
formation — you  perceive  ?  " 

"  I  hear  you,  sir,"  I  answered,  gain- 
ing courage  ;  "  but  I  should,  indeed, 
be  sorry  to  adopt  your  views." 

"  Of  course  you  would!"  said  the 
baron,  curling  his  inauspicious  lip, 
and  giving  expression  to  a  feeling 
that  looked  very  like  one  of  contempt 
or  ridicule.  "  You  come  from  the 
land  of  melancholy  and  bile — where 
your  holidays  are  fasts,  and  your 
day  of  rest  is  one  of  unmitigated  toil. 
You  would  be  sorry  to  forego,  no 
doubt,  the  prospect  of  everlasting 
torture  and  eternal  condemnation. 

Mr  Z is  too  far  advanced  for  you, 

J  am  afraid." 
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At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door  leading  into  the  bed- 
chamber. The  servant-man  of  the 
baron  presented  himself,  and  an- 
nounced a  patient. 

"  Admit  him,"  said  the  surgeon,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  rose  to  depart. 

"Adieu!"  said  the  baron  with  an- 
other unpleasant  smile  ;  "  we  shall  be 
very  good  friends  notwithstanding 
your  piety.  I  shall  look  after  you. 
Kemember  six  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Be 
punctual,  and  do  you  hear,  Mr  Wai- 
pole,  think  of  me  in  your  prayers." 

This  last  expression,  accompanied 
as  it  was  by  a  very  significant  look, 
amounted  to  a  positive  insult,  and  I 
quitted  the  library  and  house  of  the 
baron,  fully  resolved  never  to.  set  foot 
in  either  of  them  again.  What  an 

extraordinary  delusion  did  poor  H 

labour  under,  in  respect  of  the  cha- 
racter of  his  friend !  Here  was  a  Men- 
tor to  form  the  opinions  and  regulate 
the  conduct  of  a  young  gentleman 
stepping  into  life !  Great  as  were  his 
talents  and  acquirements,  and  much  as 
I  might  lose  by  neglecting  to  culti- 
vate his  friendship,  I  resigned  gladly 
every  advantage  rather  than  pur- 
chase the  greatest,  with  the  sacrifice 
of  the  principles  which  had  been  so 
anxiously  implanted  in  my  bosom, 
even  from  my  cradle.  I  was  hurt 
and  vexed  at  the  result  of  my  inter- 
view. Every  thing  had  promised  so 
well  at  first.  I  had  been  won  by  the 
appearance  of  the  baron,  I  had  been 
charmed  with  his  discourse,  and  gra- 
tified by  the  terms  in  which  he  spoke 
of  my  future  studies,  and  the  help  he 
hoped  to  afford  me  in  the  prosecution 
of  ^them.  Why  had  this  unfortunate 
Mr  Z ,  and  his  still  more  unfortu- 
nate book,  turned  up  to  discompose 
the  pleasant  vision  ?  But  for  the 
mention  of  his  name,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  his  book,  I  might  have  re- 
mained for  ever  in  ignorance  of  the 
atheistical  opinions  which,  in  my  esti- 
mation, derogated  materially  from  the 
grace  which  otherwise  adorned  the 
teacher's  cultivated  mind.  It  is  im- 
possible for  communion  and  hearty 
fellowship  to  subsist  between  indivi- 
duals, whose  notions  on  life's  most 
important  point  lie  "  far  as  the  poles 
asunder."  I  did  not  expect,  desire, 
or  propose  to  seek  that  they  should. 

In  the  evening  I  joined  M'Liimic 


at  his  lodgings,  and  gave  him  an  ac- 
count of  the  meeting. — He  laughed  at 
me  for  my  scruples. 

"  I  knew  all  about  it,"  said  Mac, 
"  but  hardly  thought  it  worth  while 

to  let  you  know  it.  II was  quite 

right,  too :  the  baron  is  not  the  man  to- 
day that  he  was  a  dozen  years  ago.  He 
is  a  rank  infidel  now  ;  he  makes  no 
secret  of  the  thing,  but  boasts  of  it 
right  and  left :  it  is  his  great  fault. 
He  is  an  inconsistent  fellow.  If 
any  one  talks  about  religion,  no  mat- 
ter how  proper  and  fitting  the  time, 
he  is  down  upon  him  at  once  with  a 
sneer  and  a  joke  ;  and  yet  he  drags 
in  his  own  opinions  by  the  neck,  at 
all  seasons,  on  all  occasions,  and  ex- 
pects you  to  say  amen  to  every  syl- 
lable he  utters." 

u  He  must  be  very  weak,"  said  I. 

"  Must  he?— very  well.  Then  wait 
till  you  see  him  cut  for  calculus,  or 
perform  for  hernia.  Sit  with  him  at 
the  bedside,  and  hear  him  at  his 
lectures.  If  you  think  him  weak 
then,  you  shall  be  good  enough  to  tell 
me  what  you  call  strong. 

"  But  his  principles" 

"Are  certainly  not  in  accordance 
with  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  but  the 
baron  does  not  profess  to  teach  theo- 
logy— nor  did  I  come  here  to  take  his 
creed.  So  long  as  he  is  orthodox  in 
surgery,  I  make  no  complaint  against 
him.  I  have  my  own  views;  and  if 
they  are  relaxed  and  out  of  order  now 
and  then,  why,  the  parson  is  the  man 
to  apply  to,  and  not  the  baron.  I 
must  say  one  requires  a  dose  of  steel 
now  and  then,  to  keep  right  and  tight 
in  this  bewitching  capital." 

There  was  worldly  wisdom  in  the  re- 
marks of  M'Linnie ;  and  before  I  quit- 
ted him  I  was  satisfied  of  the  propriety 
of  paying  every  attention  to  the  profes- 
sional instruction  of  the  surgeon,  with- 
out committing  myself,  by  visiting 
him  as  a  Mend,  to  an  approval  of  his 
detestable  principles  ;  and  according- 
ly, at  two  minutes  to  six  o'clock,  I 
presented  myself  at  the  hospital  on 
the  following  morning.  Many  stu- 
dents were  already  in  attendance, 
and  precisely  at  six  o'clock  the  baroa 
himself  appeared.  He  bowed  to  the 
students  as  a  body  and  honoured 
me  with  a  particular  notice." 

"  Ehbien,  jeune  Chretien!"  he  said, 
shaking  me  by  the  hand,  "  have  you 
prayed  for  my  reformation?  It  is 
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very  [remiss  of  you  if  you  have  not 
done  so.  You  know  I  made  you 
yesterday  my  father  confessor." 

There  was  immediately  a  general 
laugh  from  the  students — medical 
students  being,  it  should  be  known,  the 
most  unblushing  parasites  on  record. 

These  words  were  spoken  under 
the  low  portico  of  the  building  which 
forms,  with  its  long  ascent  of  steps, 
one  side  of  the  square  in  which  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  has  its 
principal  entrance,  and  is  certainly 
not  one  of  the  least  interesting  ad- 
juncts of  that  magnificent  edifice.  We 
passed  without  further  speech  through 
the  range  of  buildings  within,  the 
professor  in  our  van,  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  found  ourselves  in  a  spacious, 
clean,  and  well-filled  ward. 

The  surgeon  took  his  seat  at  the 
foot  of  the  first  bed  in  the  sick  cham- 
ber, and  the  students  crowded  eager- 
ly around  him,  evidently  anxious  not 
to  lose  a  syllable  that  should  fall  from 
his  lips.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
lesson  of  that  morning.  The  judg- 
ment, the  penetration,  the  unflinch- 
ing collectedness,  and  consummate 
skill  of  the  surgeon,  compelled  my 
warmest  admiration.  I  forgot  our 
ground  of  disagreement  in  the  tran- 
scendent ability  that  I  beheld.  His 
heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  were  given 
up  to  his  profession,  and  his  success 
was  adequate  to  the  price  paid  for  its 
purchase.  The  baron  was,  however, 
a  mass  of  contradiction.  I  discover- 
ed this  before  we  had  been  an  hour 
in  the  ward.  It  was  clear  that  he 
had  risen  by  the  sheer  strength  of 
great  natural  genius,  and  that  he  was 
lamentably  wanting  in  all  the  agree- 
able qualities  which  spring  from  early 
cultivation  and  sound  training.  He 
was  violent,  sudden,  and  irregular  in 
his  temper  and  mode  of  speaking — 
when  his  temper  and  speech  were 
directed  against  any  but  his  patients. 
He  had  no  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
men  of  his  own  rank;  and  his  language 
towards  them  was  rather  emphatic, 
than  delicate  or  well  chosen.  In  his 
progress  round  the  ward,  he  came  to 
the  bed  of  a  man  suffering  from  a  dis- 
eased leg.  He  removed  the  bandage 
from  the  part,  and  asked,  "  what  fool 
had  tied  it  up  so  clumsily ;"  the  fool,  as 
he  well  knew,  being  the  house  surgeon 
at  his  side.  Again,  another  practi- 
tioner at  the  hospital  had  recommended 


a  particular  treatment  in  a  particular 
case.  This  gentleman,  the  baron's 
colleague,  was  referred  to  as — "  a  child 
who  had  yet  to  learn  the  alphabet  of 
surgery — who  would  have  been  laugh- 
ed at,  twenty  years  ago,  had  he  pre- 
scribed such  antiquated  nostrums — a 
weak  child — a  mere  baby,  gentlemen." 
"  How  much,"  I  exclaimed  men- 
tally, time  after  time,  u  must  this  man 

have  altered  since  H parted  with 

him  as  his  respected  friend!"  And  yet 
in  some  regards  he  was  not  altered  at 
all.  There  was  the  same  considera- 
tion for  the  poor  sufferers — the  same 
attention  to  their  many  complaints 
and  wants — the  same  tenderness  and 
kind  disposition  to  humour  and  pacify 

them,  which  H had  dwelt  upon 

with  so  much  commendation.  There 
was  no  hurrying  from  case  to  case — 
no  sign  of  impatience  at  the  reiterated 
unmeaning  queries  of  the  patients — 
no  coarse  jest  at  their  expense — not  a 
syllable  that  could  wound  the  suscep- 
tibility of  the  most  sensitive.  Did 
one  poor  fellow  betray  an  anxiety  to 
take  up  as  little  of  the  baron's  time 
as  possible,  and,  speaking  hurriedly, 
almost  exhaust  his  little  stock  of 
feeble  breath,  it  was  absolutely  touch- 
ing to  mark  the  happy  mode  in  which 
the  surgeon  put  the  flurried  one  at 
-ease.  Had  these  creatures,  paupers 
as  they  were,  been  rich  and  noble — 
had  they,  strangers  as  they  were, 
been  brothers  every  one,  he  could  not 
have  evinced  a  tenderer  interest  on 
their  behalf — a  stronger  disposition  to 
do  them  service.  In  spite  of  myself, 
I  loved  the  baron  for  his  condescend- 
ing to  these  men  of  low  estate. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  place  :  I 
could  extract  from  my  note-book 
pages  that  would  delight  the  medical 
reader,  necessarily  dry  and  tedious  to ' 
the  uninitiated.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
many  hours  were  spent  in  the  surgi- 
cal wards  by  this  indefatigable  sur- 
geon :  every  individual  case  received 
his  best  attention,  and  was  prescribed 
for  as  carefully  as  though  a  noble 
fee  waited  upon  each.  The  ceremony 
being  at  an  end,  I  was  about  to  retire, 
agreeably  surprised  and  gratified  with 
all  that  I  had  seen. 

"  Arretez  done,"  said  the  baron, 
noticing  my  movement,  and  touching 
me  upon  the  arm.  u  You  are  not 
fatigued?" 
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"  Not  in  the  least,"  I  answered. 

"  Come  with  me,  then." 

The  baron,  full  of  life  and  spirits, 
and  with  the  air  of  a  man  whose 
day's  work  was  only  about  to  com- 
mence, bowed  to  the  students,  and 
tripped  quickly  down  stairs.  I  fol- 
lowed as  commanded,  and  the  next 
moment  I  was  in  the  baron's  cabrio- 
let, driving  with  that  gentleman 
rapidly  through  the  streets  of  Paris. 

"  Have  you  courage.?  "  enquired  the 
baron  suddenly. 

"  For  what,  sir?"  I  replied. 

"  To  see  an  operation." 

"  I  have  been  present  at  many, 
sir,"  said  I — "  some  bad  enough,  too  ; 
and,  I  confess,  I  have  been  less 
womanish  and  weak  beholding  them 
than  I  felt  this  morning,  witnessing 
your  kindness  to  those  poor  creatures." 

"  Ah,  poor  creatures,  indeed!"  re- 
peated the  baron  in  a  softer  tone 
than  any  I  had  heard  him  use.  "  The 
poor  need  kindness,  Mr  Walpole.  It 
is  all  we  can  do  for  them.  God  help 
them!  it  is  little  of  that  they  get. 
Poverty  is  a  frightful  thing,  sir." 

There  were  two  circumstances  that 
especially  struck  me  in  the  delivery 
of  this  short  speech.  One  was, .that 
the  eyes  of  an  intrepid  operator  filled 
with  tears  whilst  he  adverted  to  a 
very  commonplace  subject ;  the  other, 
that  a  confirmed  atheist  was  inconsis- 
tent enough  to  invoke  the  Deity  whose 
very  existence  he  denied. 

We  drove  on,  and  arrived  at  the 
hotel  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
influential  noblemen  of  France.  The 
cabriolet  stopped,  and  the  gates  of 
the  hotel  were  thrown  open  at  the 
same  instant.  A  lackey,  in  the  hall 
of  the  mansion,  was  already  waiting 
for  the  baron,  and  we  were  bowed 
with  much  ceremony  up  the  gilded 
staircase ;  we  reached  at  last  a  sump- 
tuously furnished  chamber,  where  we 
found  three  gentlemen  in  earnest  con- 
versation. They  were  silent  upon 
our  entrance,  and  advanced,  one  and 
all,  with  great  cordiality  to  greet  the 
baron.  The  latter  returned  their 
salute  with  a  distant  and  haughty  po- 
liteness, which  I  thought  very  unbe- 
coming. 

"We  were  thinking" began 

one  of  the  party. 

"How is  the  patient?"  asked  the 
baron,  suddenly  interrupting  him. 

The  other  shook  his  head  despond- 


ingly,  and  the  baron,  as  it  were  in- 
stinctively, unlocked  a  case  of  instru- 
ments, which  he  had  brought  into  the 
room  with  him  from  his  cabriolet. 

"The  inflammation  has  not  sub- 
sided, then?" 

"  No." 

"  All  the  symptoms  as  before  ?  " 

"  All." 

"  Let  us  see  him." 

The  gentleman  and  the  baron  open- 
ed a  door  and  passed  into  another 
room.  As  the  door  closed  after  them* 
I  heard  a  loud  and  dismal  groan. 
One  of  the  two  remaining  gentlemen 
then  asked  me  if  I  had  been  long  in 
Paris. 

I  told  him. 

"Ah,  you  haven't  seen  the  new 
opera,  then?"  said  he — -just  as  we 
should  ^ay,  when  put  to  it  for  conver- 
sation —  What  frightful,  or  what 
beautiful  weather  this  is!  Before  I 
could  reply,  there  was  another  fear- 
ful groan  from  the  adjoining  room, 
but  my  new  acquaintance  proceeded 
without  noticing  it. 

"  You  have  nothing  like  our  Acade- 
mic in  London,  I  believe  ?  " 

I  was  about  to  vindicate  the  Italian 
Opera,  when  the  two  surgeons  again 
appeared.  The  baron  in  a  few  words 
said,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  .done 
but  to  operate,  and  at  once,  if  the  life 
of  the  patient  were  to  be  spared  at  all. 
The  three  practitioners — for  such  they 
were — bowed  in  acquiescence,  and 
the  baron  prepared  his  instruments. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  medi- 
cal men  slightingly,  if  not  reproach- 
fully; to  accuse  them  of  practising 
solemn  impositions,  and  of  being,  at 
the  best,  but  so  many  legalized  char- 
latans. It  is  especially  the  mode  of 
speaking  amongst  those  who  will  givo 
"the  doctor"  no  rest,  and  are  not 
satisfied  until  they  make  that  func- 
tionary the  most  constant  visitor  at 
their  abodes.  No  one  would  have 
dared  to  breathe  one  syllable  of  dis- 
respect against  the  surgeon's  sacred 
office,  who  could  have  seen,  as  I  did, 
the  operation  which  the  baron  per~ 
formed  this  day.  It  has  been  done 
successfully  three  times  within  the 
memory  of  man ;  twice  by  himself, 
who  first  attempted  it.  It  was  grand 
to  mark  his  calm  and  intellectual  face 
— to  see  the  hand — armed  with  the 
knife  that  cut  for  life  or  death — firm 
and  unshaken  as  the  mind  that  urged, 
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the  eye  that  followed,  its  unerring 
course.  I  could  understand  the  wor- 
ship that  was  paid  to  this  incompar- 
able master,  by  all  that  knew  his 
power.  Within  five  minutes  by  the 
clock,  and  hi  the  sight  of  men  whose 
breathless  admiration  made  them  ob- 
livious of  the  throes  of  the  poor  suf- 
ferer, the  process  was  completed,  and 
the  endangered  life  restored.  The 
baron  left  the  fainting  invalid,  retired 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  prescribed. 
He  returned  and  felt  his  pulse — and 
then,  turning  to  the  man  with  whom 
he  had  first  spoken,  said— 

"  Should  any  thing  arise,  sir,  you 
will  acquaint  me  with  it." 

"  Unquestionably.  He  will  do 
well?" 

"  No  doubt  of  it.     Good-morning." 

"  Good-morning,  baron,"  said  the 
gentleman  obsequiously.  u  His  ex- 
cellency bore  it  wonderfully." 

"Pretty  well  for  an  excellency. 
We  don't  notice  these  things  in  pau- 
pers— Now,  Mr  Walpole." 

And  thereupon  the  baron  turned 
upon  his  heels  with  such  manifest  dis- 
dain, that  he  lost  half  the  credit  which 
he  had  gained  by  his  previous  perfor- 
mance. 

We  sat  for  some  time  silent  in  the 
cabriolet.  I  was  bursting  to  praise 
the  baron,  and  yet  fearful  to  speak, 
lest  I  should  be  insulted  for  my  pains. 
At  last,  I  became  so  excited  that  I 
could  hold  out  no  longer. 

"  Baron,"  said  I,  "  I  beg  your  par- 
don— it  was  the  grandest  thing  I  ever 
saw." 

"  I  have  seen  a  grander,"  said  the 
surgeon  frowning,  and  pursing  those 
unhappy  lips  of  his  again,  "much 
grander,  Mr  Walpole.  I  have  seen  a 
nobleman  rolling  in  riches,  flattered 
by  his  dogs,  renowned  for  his  Chris- 
tian piety,  refusing  the  supplications 
of  a  poor  boy,  who  asked  only  for  a 
few  coins  to  cany  him  through  a  cold 
and  killing  winter.  The  refusal  might 
have  been  the  lad's  death — but  he  was 
refused.  It  was,  as  you  say,  a  grand 
thing,  but  the  lad  has. had  his  revenge 
to-day." 

The  baron  drove  to  his  own  home. 
At  his  request  I  entered  his  library 
with  him.  He  placed  some  books  in 
my  hand,  which  he  believed  would  be 
of  service  to  me ;  and,  as  we  parted, 
he  said  kindly — 

"  Don't  mind  my  rough  ways,  Mr 


Walpole ;  I  was  educated  in  a  rough 
school.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you 
often.  I  have  been  disturbed.  The 
father  of  that  man,  whose  life,  I  verily 
believe,  I  have  saved  this  clay,  hunted 
me  many  years  ago  from  his  door  when 
I  begged  from  him — condescended 
to  beg  from  him — alms  which  his 
meanest  servant  would  not  have 
missed,  and  which  I  wanted,  to  save 
me  from  absolute  starvation.  I  have 
never  forgotten  or  forgiven  him  for 
the  act — but  I  have  had  my  revenge. 
The  great  man's  son  owes  his  life  to 
the  beggar  after  all.  A  good  revenge, 
rfest  cepas?" 

I  was  very  much  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  baron  subject  to  fits  of  tem- 
porary derangement ;  but  I  was  wise 
enough  to  do  nothing  more  than  nod 
my  head  in  answer  to  this  appeal, 
leaving  my  questioner  to  interpret  the 
action  as  he  in  his  madness  might 
think  proper. 

There  was  a  hearty  shake  of  the 
hand,  another  general  invitation  to 
his  house,  and  a  particular  invitation 
to  the  hospital,  where,  as  the  baron 
very  reasonably  observed,  "  All  the 
knowledge  that  could  serve  a  man  in 
after  life  was  hoarded  up" — and  then  I 
made  my  bow,  and  took  my  departure. 

Three  months  passed  like  so  many 
days,  in  the  midst  of  occupation  at 
once  the  most  inspiriting  and  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
period,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge 
the  treatment  of  the  baron  towards 
me  to  have  been  most  generous  and 
kind.  In  spite  of  my  own  resolutions, 
I  had  attached  myself  to  the  professor 
by  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  which  it  was 
not  easy  to  extinguish  or  control. 
His  wish  to  advance  me  in  the  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  my  pro- 
fession was  so  earnest,  the  pains  he 
took  to  communicate  the  most  impor- 
tant results  of  his  own  hard-earned 
experience  so  untiring,  that,  had  I 
not  felt  a  heavy  debt  of  obligation,  I 
must  have  been  a  senseless  undeser- 
ving wretch  indeed.  The  baron  was 
manifestly  well-disposed  towards  me, 
and  in  spite  (it  might  have  been  with 
so  strange  a  character,  by  very  reason) 
of  our  religious  differences,  he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  bringing  me  to  his 
side,  and  of  loading  me  whilst  there 
with  precious  gifts.  I  attended  the 
professor  at  the  hospital,  at  the  houses 
of  his  patients,  in  his  own  private 
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study.  He  was  flattering  enough  to 
say  that  he  liked  to  have  me  about 
him — that  he  was  pleased  with  my 
straightforward  character — and  with 
the  earnestness  with  which  I  worked. 
I  trust  it  was  not  his  good  opinion 
alone  that  induced  me,  in  opposition 
to  my  first  resolution,  by  degrees  to 
associate  with  the  baron,  until  at 
length  we  became  intimate  and  al- 
most inseparable  friends.  I  would 
not  acknowledge  this  to  my  own  con- 
science, which  happily  never  suffered 
me  to  violate  a  principle,  or  yield  an 
inch  of  righteous  ground.  The  baron 
persevered  in  his  attacks  upon  our 
sacred  religion.  I,  grown  bolder  by 
long  familiar  acquaintance,  acted  as 
firmly  upon  the  defensive :  and  I 
must  do  myself  the  justice  to  assert, 
that  the  soundness  of  fair  argument 
suffered  no  injury  from  the  light  wea- 
pons of  wit  and  ridicule  which  my 
friend  had  ever  at  command. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  the  early 
spring,  and  I  sat  with  the  baron  as 
usual  in  his  library.  On  this  occasion 
I  was  helping  him  in  the  completion 
of  a  series  of  plates,  which  he  was 
about  to  publish,  in  connexion  with  a 
work  on  cancer — a  book  that  has  since 
made  a  great  sensation  upon  the  Con- 
tinent. The  engraver  had  worked 
from  the  professor's  preparations 
under  the  eye  of  the  latter ;  but  a  few 
slight  inaccuracies  had  crept  into  the 
drawings,  and  the  baron  employed  me 
in  the  detection  of  them.  We  were 
both  fully  occupied;  I  with  the  en- 
gravings ;  he  with  his  lecture  of  the 
day — and  we  were  both  very  silent, 
when  we  heard  a  loud  ringing  of  the 
porter's  bell.  The  baron  at  the  same 
time  looked  at  his  watch,  and  resumed 
his  pen.  A  note  was  then  brought  to 
him  by  his  servant.  It  was  read,  and 
an  answer  given. 

"  Say  I  will  be  there  at  four 
o'clock." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the 
servant,  "  but  the  prince's  chasseur 
who  gave  me  the  note,  desired  me  to 
add  that  the  prince  wished  to  see  you 
immediately." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  answered  the  ba- 
ron haughtily.  "  He  has  delivered 
his  master's  message — do  you  deliver 
mine.  I  am  busy,  very  busy — and 
cannot  see  the  prince  till  four  o'clock. 
That  is  the  answer." 
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The  servant  knew  his  master,  and 
left  the  room  immediately. 

"These  insufferable  nobles!"  ex- 
claimed the  barou ;  "  they  imagine 
that  mankind  was  invented  for  their 
pleasure  and  amusement — to  be  their 
footballs.  Does  this  man  think  we 
have  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
humour  his  fancies,  and  attend  to 
every  ailment  that  waits  upon  his 
gross  appetite.  He  makes  a  god  of 
his  belly,  is  punished  for  his  idolatry, 
and  then  whines  by  the  horn*  to  his 
doctor." 

"  Is  he  not  ill,  then?"  I  en- 
quired. 

"  He  may  be— but  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  my  students  are  to  be  ne- 
glected for  a  prince.  He  must  come 
in  his  turn,  with  all  the  rest.  I  allow 
no  distinctions  in  my  practice.  Suf- 
fering is  suffering — the  pain  of  the 
peasant  is  as  acute  as  the  smart  of  the 
king.  Proceed  with  the  drawings, 
Mr  Walpole." 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
there  was  a  fresh  disturbance.  The 
servant  knocked  softly  at  the  door, 
and  entered  timidly. 

"  Here  is  a  dirty  woman  at  the 
gate,  sir,"  began  the  man.  "I  have 
told  her  that  you  were  engaged  and 
couldn't  speak  to  her,  but  she  would 
not  move  until  I  had  brought  you 
this  letter.  She  is  a  dirty  creature. 
sir." 

"  Well,  you  have  said  that  once 
before,"  answered  the  baron  taking 
the  note — if  a  soiled  strip  of  paper, 
with  blots,  erasures,  and  illegible 
characters  may  deserve  that  title.  The 
baron  endeavoured  to  read  it ;  but 
failing,  requested  Fra^ois  to  show 
the  poor  woman  up. 

She  appeared,  and  justified  the  re- 
petition of  Francois.  She  was  indeed 
very  far  from  being  clean ;  she  had 
scarcely  a  rag  upon  her  back — and 
seemed,  in  every  way,  much  dis- 
tressed. 

"  Now,  my  good  woman,"  said  the 
professor  very  tenderly,  "  tell  me 
what  it  is  you  want,  as  quickly  as 
you  are  able  to  do  it,  and  I  will  help 
you  if  it  be  in  my  power." 

The  woman,  bursting  into  tears, 
proceeded  to  say  that  "  she  resided  in 
the  Quartier  St  Jacques — that  her 
husband  was  a  water-carrier." 

u  A  what?"  asked  the  professor 
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quickly,  as  if  he  had  missed  the 
word. 

"  A  water-carrier,  sir." 

"  Go  on." 

That  he  had  come  from  Airvergne 

had  fallen  into  a  dreadful  state  of 

disease  through  want  of  nourishment 
and  fuel  during  the  winter — that  he 
was  now  lying  without  a  crust  of 
bread  or  a  particle  of  fire — and  that 
she  was  sure  he  must  die,  leaving  her 
and  her  children  to  be  thrown  into 
the  world.  She  filled  up  her  short 
narrative  with  many  harrowing  de- 
tails, and  finished  by  imploring  the 
surgeon  to  come  and  save  her  hus- 
band if  he  could.  u  We  will  pay  you, 
sir,  all  that  we  are  able— if  he  gets  to 
work  again:  and  if  he  shouldn't, 
God,  I  am  sure,  will  not  listen  to  your 
prayers  the  less  because  you  have 
helped  the  unfortunate  and  the 
poor." 

Before  the  woman  had  told  her 
story,  the  cheeks  of  the  baron  were 
as  pale  as  her  own— his  eyes  scarcely 
less  moist.  He  had  put  his  hand  to 
his  pocket,  and  when  the  woman 
ceased — he  drew  it  out  again,  and 
presented  her  with  a  crown-piece. 

u  Go  home,"  said  he  u  with  that. 
Buy  bread  and  fuel.  I  will  be  at  your 
lodging  this  afternoon." 

The  woman  was  about  to  ex- 
claim. 

"  Not  a  syllable  ! "  said  her  bene- 
factor, preventing  her.  "  If  you  thank 
me,  I  will  do  nothing  for  you.  Go 
your  ways  now.  I  cannot  accom- 
pany you — for  you  see  I  am  very 
busy;  but  before  the  day  is  out,  I 
will  prescribe  for  your  goodman. — 
Good-by  to  you— good-by." 

The  woman  went  away  without 
another  word. 

Before  she  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  the  baron  spoke. 

"  Mr  Walpole — pray  be  kind 
enough  to  call  her  back!" 

She  came. 

"You  must  not  think  me  harsh 
now,"  proceeded  the  baron,  by  way  of 
apology,  "I  did  not  wish  to  be  so. 
I  shall  do  all  I  can  for  you,  and  your 
husband  will  no  doubt  be  soon  quite 
well  again.  There,  keep  your  spirits 
up,  and  go  home  and  cheer  the  good 
fellow.  I  shall  see  you  by-and-by — 
Adieu,  ma  chere." 

The  professor  continued  his  lecture ; 


but  not  for  five  minutes  before  he 
appeared  to  be  very  uneasy  at  his 
work.  He  put  his  pen  down,  and 
sat  for  a  time  full  of  thought ;  then 
he  rose  and  paced  the  room,  and  then 
took  up  his  pen  again ;  at  last,  he 
started  from  his  chair  and  pulled  the 
bell. 

"Francois,"  said  he  to  the  servant, 
"  let  the  cabriolet  be  here  immediately. 
Yes,"  he  continued,  as  if  speaking  to 
himself,  "  it  will  be  better  to  go  at 
once ;  the  man  may  be  seriously  ill. 
His  life  may  be  in  danger.  It  can 
be  done  in  an  hour — there  is  plenty  of 
time  still  for  the  lecture.  We  must 
go  and  see  this  poor  fellow,  Mr  Wal- 
pole," added  the  professor,  addressing 
me.  "  Come,  you  shall  give  me  your 
opinion  of  the  case." 

And  the  lecture  and  the  engravings 
were  neglected,  and  we  dashed  through 
the  streets  towards  the  Quartier  St 
Jacques,  with  every  chance  of  break- 
ing our  own  necks  as  well  as  that  of 
the  spirited  animal  that  flew  before 
the  whip  of  the  .excited  practitioner. 

"Well,"  said  I  to  myself  as  we 
alighted, "  it  may  be,  Monsieur  le  Baron, 
as  you  state  it,  '  the  pain  of  the  peasant 
is  as  acute  as  the  smart  of  a  king."1  It  is, 
however,  veiy  certain  that  you  do 
not  hold  to  the  converse  of  the  pro- 
position." 

The  water-earner  was  in  truth 
alarmingly  ill,  and  he  was  not  likely 
to  remain  so  much  longer,  if  left  to 
himself;  for  it  was  already  the 
eleventh  hour  with  him  He  was 
living  in  a  filthy  hole — lying  on  a  bed 
of  straw,  without  the  commonest 
necessaries  of  life.  The  man  had  be- 
come diseased  through  want  and  con- 
finement—that cause  and  origin  of 
half  the  complaints  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  subject  ;  lack  of 
wholesome  food  and  pure  air.  The 
baron  perceived  instantly  that  nothing 
could  be  done  for  the  unhappy  fellow 
in  his  present  abode,  and  he  therefore 
insisted  upon  his  being  removed  at 
once  to  a  maison  de  sante. 

"  I  can't  walk,"  said  the  man 
gruffly. 

"  No,  but  you  can  be  earned  in  a 
coach,  I  suppose,"  replied  the  baron 
in  a  similar  tone,  "  if  I  wish  it." 
"  Let  him  be  dressed,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  wife.  "  I  will  send  a 
coach  for  him  in  half  an  hour — and 
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take  charge  of  him  until  he  is  better,     ordinary  treatment  of  the  water-car- 

and  attributed  it  all,  without 


That  will  buy  you  some  bread  for  the 
present,"  and  he  gave  another  crown 
and  hastened  away.  In  the  afternoon 
the  baron  attended  the  patient  again 
at  the  maison  de  sante.  He  ordered 
him  a  bath,  and  prescribed  medicines. 
For  a  month  he  visited  him  daily ; 
and  he  did  not  quit  him  until  he  was 
convalescent.  Nor  then — for  upon 
the  day  of  the  poor  fellow's  discharge, 
he  presented  him  with  a  horse  and 
water-cart,  and  a  purse  containing 
five  louis-d'or. 

"  Take  care  of  the  money,"  said  the 
charitable  donor,  "  do  not  be  extra- 
vagant. If  you  are  ill — come  to  me 
always." 

The  water-carrier — a  bluff,  sturdy 
fellow  in  his  way — would  have  thank- 
ed the  baron  could  he  have  kept 
quiet ;  but  he  stood  roaring  like  a 
child,  perfectly  overcome  with  the 
kindness  he  had  received.  It  was 
some  months  afterwards  that  Francois 
announced  two  visitors.  When  they 
appeared,  I  recognised  my  old 
acquaintance  the  water-carrier,  grown 
hale  and  hearty,  accompanied  by  a 
stranger,  of  the  same  condition  in  life 
as  himself,  and  looking  very  ill. 

u  Ah,  mon  ami!'1''  exclaimed  the  ba- 
1011,  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  "  how 
does  the  world  use  you  ?  " 

"  Look  at  me,"  answered  the  car- 
rier— "  just  look  at  me." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  baron.  "  Flesh 
enough  upon  you  now !  Who  is  your 
friend?" 

"  Ah,  it's  about  him  I  came  !  He 
is  very  ill,  isn't  he  ?  He  is  a  water- 
carrier,  too.  He  was  going  to  another 
doctor,  but  I  wouldn't  allow  it.  No, 
no — that  wouldn't  have  been  the 
thing  after  all  you  have  done  for  me. 
I  hope  I  know  better.  He  is  very 
bad,  and  hasn't  got  a  sixpence  in  the 
world." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  ori- 
ginal display  of  gratitude — and  the 
baron  laughed  outright ;  his  heart 
grew  glad  within  him  as  he  answer- 
ed, pressing  the  honest  carrier's  hardy 
hand — 

"  Eight — right — quite  right !  Mon 
enfant,  bring  them  all  to  me ! " 

M'Linnie,  who  was  not  honoured 
by  the  baron's  confidence,  seemed  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  his  peculiar- 
ities. I  mentioned  to  him  his  extra- 
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hesitation,  to  downright  insanity. 

"Not  that  exactly,"  said  Mac. 
"  It  is  caprice,  and  the  inconsistency 
of  human  nature.  He  is  strongly  at- 
tached to  all  Auvergnats,  aifd  to  water- 
carriers  in  particular.  His  predilec- 
tion that  way  is  well  known  in  Paris. 
Perhaps  his  father  was  a  water-car- 
rier— or  his  first  love  a  girl  from 
Auvergne.  Who  can  tell  what  gave 
rise  to  the  partiality  in  a  mind  that  is 
full  of  bias  and  contradiction  !  " 

Contradiction  indeed!  I  had  re- 
marked enough,  and  yet  nothing  at 
all  in  comparison  with  that  which  was 
to  follow.  Up  to  the  present  time  I 
had  been  only  puzzled  and  amused 
by  the  frolics  and  irregularities  of  the 
baron.  I  had  yet  to  be  staggered 
and  confounded  by  the  most  palpable 
and  barefaced  act  of  inconsistency 
that  ever  lunatic  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted. The  winter  and  spring  had 
passed,  and  summer  came,  placing 
our  time  more  at  our  disposal.  Sum- 
mer is  the  dissector's  long  vacation. 
I  permitted  myself  to  take  recreation, 
and  to  seek  amusement  in  the  many 
public  resorts  of  this  interesting  capi- 
tal. One  morning  I  attended  the 
baron  at  the  hospital,  and  returned 
with  him  to  his  abode.  We  sat  toge- 
ther for  an  hour,  and  I  distinctly  re- 
member that  on  this  occasion  the 
unbeliever  was  even  more  witty  than 
usual  on  the  subject  which  he  was 
ever  ready  to  introduce,  with,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  no  better  object  than 
that  of  turning  it  into  ridicule  and 
contempt.  I  left  him,  irritated  and 
annoyed  at  his  behaviour,  and  tried 
to  forget  it  in  the  crowds  of  people 
who  were  thronging  the  gay  streets 
on  one  of  the  gayest  mornings  of  the 
year.  I  hardly  know  why  I  directed 
my  steps  towards  the  Place  St  Sulpice, 
or  why,  having  reached  it,  I  lingered, 
gazing  at  the  church  which  has  its 
site  there.  I  had  a  better  reason  for 
quitting  it  with  precipitation ;  for 
whilst  I  stood  musing,  I  became  sud- 
denly aware  of  the  presence  of  my 
friend  the  baron.  He  did  not 
see  me,  and  I  was  not  anxious 
to  begin  de  novo  the  disagreeable 
discussion  of  the  morning.  As  I 
turned  away  from  the  church,  how- 
ever, I  looked  instinctively  back,  and 
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was  much  surprised  to  behold  the 
baron  glancing  very  suspiciously  about 
him,  and  appearing  most  anxious  to 
avoid  public  observation.  I  was  men- 
tally debating  whether  such  was 
really  the  fact,  or  whether  the  idea 
was  suggested  by  my  own  clandestine 
movement,  when  to  my  unaffected 
astonishment  the  baron  put  an  end 
to  all  doubt  by  making  one  rapid 
march  towards  the  church,  and  then 
rushing  in — looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  left — behind  nor  before  him. 
This  was  truly  too  extraordinary  a 
circumstance  to  witness  without 
further  enquiry.  I  immediately  re- 
traced my  steps,  and  followed  the 
atheist  into  the  house,  where  surely 
he  could  have  no  lawful  business  to 
transact.  If  my  surprise  had  been 
great  without  the  sacred  edifice,  what 
was  it  within,  and  at  that  particular 
portion  of  it  known  by  the  designation 
of  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  at 
which  I  beheld,  questioning  my  own 
senses,  my  unaccountable  friend,  this 
exceedingly  erratic  baron — upon  his 
knees — in  solemn  prayer  !  Yes, 
kneeling  in  low  humility,  and  praying 
audibly,  with  a  devotion  and  an  awful 
earnestness  that  could  not  be  surpass- 
ed. He  remained  upon  his  knees, 
and  he  persevered  in  his  prayers  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  service,  and  then 
he  bestowed  his  alms — performing  all 
things  with  an  expression  of  counte- 
nance and  gravity  of  demeanour,  such 
as  I  knew  him  to  wear  only  at  the 
table  upon  which  he  had  achieved  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  surgical  vic- 
tories. 

"Mad,  mad!"  I  exclaimed  aloud, 
"nothing  short  of  it."  Why,  such  gla- 
ring wholesale  hypocrisy  had  not  been 
committed  since  Satan  first  introduced 
the  vice  into  Paradise.  What  atro- 
city, what  barefaced  blasphemy  ! 
It  was  the  part  of  a  Christian  and  a 
Mend  to  attribute  the  extravagant 
proceedings  of  the  baron  to  absolute 
insanity,  and  to  nothing  else  ;  and  I 
did  so  accordingly,  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  the  unfortunate  professor, 
and  marvelling  what  unheard-of  act 
would  next  be  perpetrated,  rendering 
it  incumbent  upon  society  to  lock  the 
lunatic  up  for  life.  Why,  his  lips 
were  hardly  relieved  of  the  pollution 
which  had  fallen  from  them  in  my 
presence  ;  and  could  he  in  his  senses, 
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with  his  reason  not  unhinged,  dare  to 
offend  his  Maker  doubly  by  the 
mockery  of  such  prayers  as  he  could 
offer  up !  What  was  his  motive — 
what  his  end  ?  That  he  was  anxious 
for  concealment  was  evident.  Had 
he  courted  observation,  I  might  have 
supposed  him  actuated  by  some  far- 
sighted  scheme  of  policy  ;  and  yet  his 
rash  and  straightforward  temperament 
rendered  him  incapable  of  any  stra- 
tagem whatever.  No,  no — look  at 
the  thing  as  I  would,  there  was  no 
accounting  for  this  most  perplexing 
anomaly  except  on  the  ground  of 
mental  infirmity.  Alas,  poor  baron  ! 

When  the  service  was  at  an  end, 
I  took  up  a  position  in  the  street  near 
the  church,  in  order  to  observe  the 
next  movement  of  the  devotee,  quite 
prepared  for  any  thing  that  might 
happen.  I  was  disappointed.  Thebaron, 
looking  very  cheerful  and  very  happy, 
made  his  appearance  from  the  temple 
which  he  had  so  recently  profaned, 
and  walked  steadily  and  quietly  away. 
I  followed  him,  and  in  the  excitement 
of  the  moment  was  about  to  approach 
and  accost  him,  when  he  suddenly 
turned  into  a  narrow  lane,  and  I  lost 
sight  of  him. 

Before  I  saw  the  baron  again,  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  keep  my 
own  counsel,  and  to  give  him  no  hint 
of  my  having  discovered  and  watched 
him.  The  reasons  for  silence  were 
twofold.  First,  I  hoped,  by  keeping 
my  eye  upon  the  professor,  to  learn 
more  of  his  character  than  I  yet 
knew ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  did 
not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  a  spy  by 
an  individual  of  violent  passions, 
whom  I  could  not  conscientiously 
consider  responsible  for  his  actions. 

It  so  happened  that,  on  the  evening 
of  this  very  day,  the  baron  held  a 
conversazione  in  his  rooms,  to  which 
the  first  people  of  Paris,  both  in  rank 
and  talent,  were  invited.  I,  who  had 
the  entree,  was  present  of  course,  and 
I  was  likewise  amongst  the  first  of  the 
arrivals.  With  me,  the  chief  physi- 
cian of  the  Hotel  Dieu  entered  the 
salon. 

The  surgeon  and  the  physician 
shook  hands ;  and,  after  a  word  or 
two,  the  latter  asked  abruptly — 

"  By  the  way,  baron,  what  were 
you  doing  at  St  Sulpice  this  morn- 
ing ?  I  saw  you  quitting  the  church." 
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"Oh!"  said  the  baron,  without 
changing  colour  or  moving  a  muscle, 
although  I  blushed  at  his  side  to  my 
very  forehead;  "Oh!  a  sick  priest, 
placed  under  my  care  by  the  Duchess 
d'Angouleme — nothing  more." 

"  Well,  I  could  hardly  believe  that 
you  had  turned  saint — that  is  the 
truth." 

"Not  yet— not  yet!"  added  the 
baron,  laughing  out.  "This  is  to  be 
the  saint,"  he  continued,  tapping  me 
on  the  shoulders.  "  St  Walpole  ! 
That  will  look  very  fine  in  the  calen- 
dar !  However,  my  friend,  if  they 
attempt  to  canonize  you  whilst  I 
live,  I'll  act  the  part  of  devil's  advo- 
cate, and  contest  your  right  of  admis- 
sion, if  it  is  only  to  punish  you  for 
your  opposition  to  me  in  this  world. 
So  take  care  of  yourself,  and  read  up 
your  divinity." 

And  with  these  words  the  unmiti- 
gated hypocrite,  chuckling  at  my  ap- 
parent confusion,  advanced  to  the 
door,  and  welcomed  his  crowding- 
visitors. 

Upon  the  following  day  I  repaired 
to  St  Sulpice — but  I  did  not  see  the 
baron.  I  went  again  and  again,  with 
no  better  success.  For  a  week  I 
attended  the  service  daily — still  no 
baron.  Afterwards  I  went  twice 
a-week.  At  the  end  of  two  months  I 
contented  myself  with  one  visit  week- 
ly— still  no  baron.  I  did  not  like  to 
give  up  the  watch.  I  could  not  tell 
why  I  felt  sure  of  meeting  with  him 
again ;  yet  so  I  felt,  and  I  was  curi- 
ous to  know  how  far  he  carried  his 
madness,  and  what  object  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  in  the  prosecution 
and  indulgence  of  his  monomania. 
Three  months  elapsed,  and  I  was  at 
length  paid  for  my  perseverance.  For 
a  second  time  I  saw  the  baron  enter 
the  church — assist  devoutly  at  the 
celebration  of  mass  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Virgin  Mary — repeat  his  prayers,  and 
offer  up  his  alms.  There  was  the 
same  solemnity  of  bearing  during  the 
ceremony,  the  same  cheerful  self-pos- 
session at  its  completion.  A  more 
methodical  madness  there  could  not 
be !  I  was  determined  this  time  not 
to  lose  sight  of  my  gentleman,  without 
obtaining  at  least  a  clue  to  his  extra- 
ordinary behaviour.  As  soon  as  the 
service  was  over,  he  prepared  for  his 
departure.  Before  he  could  quit  the 
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church,  however,  I  crossed  it  unper- 
ceived  by  him,  and  walked  straight  up 
to  the  sacristan. 

u  Who  is  that .  gentleman  ?  "  I 
asked,  pointing  to  the  surgeon. 

"  Monsieur  F ,"  he  answered 

readily  enough — so  readily,  that  I 
hardly  knew  what  to  ask  next.  "  A 
regular  attendant,  sir,"  the  sacris- 
tan continued,  in  an  impressive  tone 
of  approbation. 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  I. 

"Ay.  I  have  been  here  twelve 
years  next  Easter,  and  four  times 
regularly  every  year  has  monsieur 
come  to  hear  this  mass." 

"  It  is  very  strange ! "  I  said,  speak- 
ing to  myself. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  sacristan. 
"  It  is  very  natural,  seeing  that  he  is 
himself  the  founder  of  it !  " 

Worse  and  worse !  The  inconsis- 
tency of  the  reviler  of  things  sacred, 
was  becoming  more  barefaced  and 
unpardonable.  "  Let  him  taunt  me 
again ! "  I  exclaimed,  walking  home- 
ward ;  "let  him  mock  me  for  my 
weak  and  childish  notions,  as  he  calls 
them,  and  attempt  to  be  facetious  at 
the  expense  of  all  that  is  holy,  and 
good,  and  consolatory  in  life.  Let 
him  attempt  it,  and  I  will  annihilate 
him  with  a  word ! "  When,  however, 
I  grew  more  collected,  I  began  to  un- 
derstand how,  by  such  proceeding,  I 
might  shoot  very  wide  of  my  mark, 
and  give  my  friend  an  advantage  after 
all.  He  had  explained  his  presence 
at  the  church  to  his  colleague  by  at- 
tributing it  to  a  visit  paid  to  a  sick 
priest  there.  He  should  have  no  op- 
portunity to  prevaricate  if  I  once 
challenged  him.  Now,  he  might  have 
the  effrontery  to  deny  what  I  had 
seen  with  my  own  eyes,  and  could 
swear  to.  By  lying  in  wait  for  him 
again,  and  accosting  him  whilst  he  was 
in  the  veiy  act  of  perpetrating  his 
solemn  farce,  I  should  deprive  him 
of  all  power  of  evasion  and  es- 
cape. And  so  I  determined  it 
should  be. 

In  the  meanwhile  I  kept  my  own 
counsel,  and  we  went  on  as  usual.  I 
learned  from  the  sacristan  when  the 
baron  was  next  expected  at  the  mass, 
and,  until  that  day,  did  not  present 
myself  again  at  the  Place  St  Sul- 
pice. Before  that  time  arrived,  there 
arose  a  touching  incident,  which,  as 
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loading  to  important 


consequences, 
deserves  especial  notice. 

It  was  growing  late  one  evening  of 
this  same  summer — the  surgeon  was 
fatigued  with  the  labours  of  the  day 
— I 'was  on  the  point  of  leaving  him 
— he  of  retiring  to  rest,  when  Franpois 
announced  a  stranger.  An  old  man 
appeared.  He  was  short,  and  very 
thin ;  his  cheeks  were  pale — his  hair 
hoary.  Benignity  beamed  in  his 
countenance,  on  which  traces  of  suf- 
fering lingered,  not  wholly  effaced  by 
piety  and  resignation.  There  was  an 
air  of  sweetness  and  repose  about  the 
venerable  stranger,  that  at  the  first 
sight  gained  your  respect,  if  not  re- 
gard. When  he  entered  the  apart- 
ment he  bowed  with  ceremony — and 
then  waited  timidly  for  countenance 
from  the  baron. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  " 
asked  the  surgeon  roughly. 

"  Allow  me  to  be  seated,"  said  the 
stranger,  drawing  his  breath  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  speaking  with  a  weak  and 
tremulous  voice.  "  I  am  very  tired." 

The  baron,  as  if  rebuked,  rose  in- 
stantly, and  gave  his  visitor  a  chair. 

"  I  am  very  old,"  continued  the 
latter,  "  and  my  poor  legs  are  weary." 

"What  ails  you?" 

"  Permit  me,"  said  the  stranger. 
"  I  am  the  priest  of  a  small  village 
very  far  from  Paris." 

u  Humph !"  ejaculated  the  surgeon. 

"Two  years  ago  I  had  a  swelling 
in  my  neck,  which  the  doctor  of  our 
village  thought  of  no  importance  ;  but 
it  burst  at  last,  and  for  a  long  time  I 
was  kept  to  my  bed,  a  useless  idle 
man.  With  four  parishes  and  no  as- 
sistant ;  there  lay  a  heavy  weight  upon 
my  conscience — but  God  is  good, 
sir  " 

u  Show  me  your  throat ! "  exclaimed 
the  baron,  interrupting  him. 

"  And  my  people,  too,"  proceeded 
the  old  man,  preparing  to  obey  the  sur- 
geon's command — "my  people  were 
very  considerate  and  kind.  When  I 
got  a  little  better,  they  offered,  in  order 
to  lighten  my  labours,  to  come  to  one 
church  every  Sunday.  But  it  was  not 
fair,  sir.  They  are  working  men,  and 
have  much  to  do,  and  Sunday  is  their 
only  day  of  rest.  It  was  not  right 
that  so  many  should  resign  their  com- 
fort for  the  sake  of  one  ;  and  I  could 
not  bear  to  think  of  it." 
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All  this  was  uttered  with  such  per- 
fect natural  simplicity,  that  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  feel  at  once  great  in- 
terest in  the  statement  of  the  speaker. 
My  attention  was  riveted.  Not  so 
the  baron's,  who  answered  with  more 
impatience  than  he  had  ever  used  to- 
wards the  water-carriers — 

"  Come  to  the  point,  sir." 

"  I  was  coming,  sir,"  replied  the 
old  priest  mildly;  "I  trust  I  don't 
fatigue  you.  Whilst  I  was  in  doubt 
as  to  what  it  was  best  to  do,  a  friend 
strongly  recommended  me  to  come  to 
Paris,  and  to  consult  you.  It  was  a 
thing  to  consider,  sir.  A  long  jour- 
ney, and  a  great  expense !  We  have 
many  poor  in  our  district,  and  it  is 
not  lawful  to  cast  away  money  that 
rightfully  belongs  to  them.  But, 
when  I  became  reduced  as  you  see  me, 
I  could  not  regard  the  money  as 
thrown  away  on  such  an  errand  ;  and 
so  I  came.  I  arrived  only  an  hour  ago, 
and  have  not  delayed  an  instant." 

The  surgeon,  affecting  not  to  listen 
to  the  plaintive  recital  of  the  priest, 
proceeded  very  carefully  to  examine 
his  disease.  It  was  an  alarming  one  ; 
indeed,  of  so  aggravated  a  character, 
that  it  was  astonishing  to  see  the  suf- 
ferer alive  after  all  that  he  must  have 
undergone  in  its  progress. 

"  This  disease  must  kill  you,"  said 
the  baron — brutally,  I  thought,  con- 
sidering the  present  condition  of  the 
man,  his  distance  from  home,  friends, 
and  all  the  natural  ties  that  render 
calamity  less  frightful  and  insupport- 
able. I  would  gladly  have  said  a 
word  to  soften  the  pain  which  the 
baron  had  inflicted ;  but  it  would  have 
been  officious,  and  might  have  given 
offence. 

The  old  priest,  however,  expressed 
no  anxiety  or  regret  upon  hearing  the 
verdict  pronounced  against  him. 
With  a  firm  and  quiet  hand  he  re- 
placed the  bandages,  and  he  then 
drew  a  coarse  bag  from  his  pocket, 
from  which  he  extracted  a  five  franc 
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"  This  is,"  he  said  calmly,  "  a  very 
trifling  fee,  indeed,  for  the  opinion  of 
so  celebrated  a  surgeon;  but,  as  I 
have  told  you,  sir,  the  necessities  of 
my  poor  are  great.  I  cannot  afford 
to  spend  more  upon  this  worthless 
carcass.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
for  your  candour,  sir.  It  will  be 
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my  own  fault  now,  if  I  die  unpre- 
pared." 

"  It  is  the  profession  of  a  priest," 
said  the  baron,  "  to  affect  stoicism. 
You  do  not  feel  it." 

"  I  do  not,  sir,"  replied  the  man 
respectfully.  "  I  did  not  hear  the 
awful  truth  you  just  now  told  me  as 
a  stoic  would.  Pardon  me  for  saying, 
that  it  might  have  been  communicated 
less  harshly  and  abruptly  to  a  weak 
old  man ;  I  do  not  wish  to  speak 
offensively." 

The  baron  blushed  for  shame. 

"  I  am  a  human  being,  sir,"  con- 
tinued the  priest,  "  and  must  feel  as 
other  men.  Death  is  a  terrible  abyss 
between  earth  and  heaven ;  but  the 
land  is  not  the  less  lovely  beyond  it." 

"  You  speak  as  you  were  taught?  " 
said  the  baron. 

"  Yes." 

"And  as  you  teach?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  profess  to  feel  all  this?" 

"  I  profess  to  be  an  humble  minister 
of  Christ — imperfect  enough,  Heaven 
knows,  sir !  I  ask  your  pardon  for 
complaining  at  your  words.  They  did 
not  shock  me  very  much.  How 
should  they,  when  I  came  expecting 
them  ?  Farewell,  sir  ;  I  will  return  to 
Auvergne,  and  die  in  the  midst  of  my 
people." 

"Stay!"  exclaimed  the  baron, 
touched  and  softened  by  the  one  ma- 
gical word.  "  Come  back !  I  admire 
your  calmness — I  respect  your  powers 
of  endurance.  Can  you  trust  them  to 
the  end?" 

"  I  am  frail,  and  very  weak,  sir," 
replied  the  priest.  "  I  would  bear 
much  to  save  my  life.  I  do  not  wish 
to  die.  I  have  many  things  unfinish- 
ed yet." 

"  Listen  to  me.  There  is  but  one 
means  of  saving  you  ;  and  mark — that 
perhaps  may  fail — a  long,  painful, 
and,  it  may  be,  unsuccessful  opera- 
tion. Are  you  prepared  to  run  the 
risk?" 

"  Is  there  a  chance,  sir?" 

"  Yes — but  a  remote  one.  Were  I 
the  priest  of  Auvergne  I  would  take 
that  chance." 

"  It  is  enough,  sir,"  said  the  old 
man.  "  Let  it  be  done.  I  will  un- 
dergo it,  with  the  help  of  God,  as 
their  pastor  should,  for  the  sake  of 
my  dear  children  in  Auvergne." 


The  baron  sat  at  his  desk,  and 
wrote  a  few  lines — 

"  Present  this  note,"  said  he,  "  at 
the  Salle  St  Agnes  in  the  Hotel  Dieu. 
Go  at  once.  The  sisters  there  will 
take  care  that  you  want  for  nothing. 
Take  rest  for  a  day  or  two,  and  I  will 
see  what  afterwards  may  be  done  for 
you." 

The  priest  thanked  the  baron  many 
times  for  his  kindness — bowed  re- 
spectfully, and  retired.  The  free- 
thinking  surgeon  sat  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes after  his  departure,  silent  and 
thoughtful. 

"Happy  man!"  he  exclaimed  at 
last,  sighing  as  the  words  escaped 
him. 

"  Happy,  sir?"  said  I  enquiringly. 

"  Yes!  happy, JVlr  Walpole.  False 
and  fabulous  as  the  system  is  on  which 
he  builds,  is  he  not  to  be  envied  for 
the  faith  that  buoys  him  up  so  well 
through  the  great  sea  of  trouble,  as 
your  poet  justly  calls  this  pitiable 
world  !  Could  one  purchase  this  all- 
powerful  faith,  what  price  would  be 
too  dear  for  such  an  acquisition  ?  Who 
would  not  give  all  that  he  possesses 
here  to  grasp  that  hope  and  anchor?" 

"  And  yet,  sir,  you  might  have  it. 
The  gift  is  freely  offered,  and  you 
spurn  it." 

"  No  such  thing!"  replied  the  sur- 
geon hastily.  "  I  may  NOT  have  it. 
This  weak  yet  amiable  priest  is  con- 
tent to  take  for  granted  what  every 
rational  mind  rejects  without  fair 
proofs.  He  receives  as  a  postulate 
that  which  I  must  have  demonstrated. 
I  try  to  solve  the  problem,  and  the 
first  links  of  the  argument  lead  to  an 
absurdity." 

"  The  weak  man,  then,  has  reason 
to  be  thankful  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Ay,  ay  !  I  grant  you  that.  He 
cannot  tell  how  much ! " 

"  How  differently,  sir,  do  things 
appear  to  different  men!  The  very 
endurance  of  this  old  man,  founded  as 
it  is  upon  his  faith,  is  to  me  proof  suf- 
ficient of  the  truth  and  heavenly  ori- 
gin of  that  faith." 

"  You  talk,  Mr  Walpole,  like  a 
schoolboy,  who  knows  nothing  of  re- 
ligion out  of  his  catechism — and  no- 
thing of  the  world  beyond  his  school 
walls.  If  the  ability  to  bear  calamity 
with  fortitude  shall  decide  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  creed,  there  is  your 
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nearer  to  truth  and  heaven  than  the 
Christian.  So  much  for  your  '  proof 
sufficient  ">  as  you  term  it." 

This  discussion,  like  all  the  rest, 
for  all  useful  purposes  ended  as  it  be- 
gan, leaving  us  both  just  where  it  had 
found  us — our  tempers  rather  than 
our  views  suffering  in  the  conflict. 
Two.  or  three  times  I  was  tempted  to 
rattle  out  a  volley  of  indignation  at 
his  amazing  and  unparalleled  effron- 
tery, and  of  calling  him  to  account  for 
his  turpitude;  but  my  better  judg- 
ment withheld  me,  bidding  me  reserve 
my  blows  until  they  should  fall  un- 
erringly and  fatally  upon  his  defence- 
less head. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  good  old 
priest  carried  his  mild  and  resigned 
spirit  with  him  into  the  hospital.  He 
was  received  with  kindness,  and 
treated  with  especial  care,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
baron,  who  was  interested  in  the  un- 
fortunate pastor  to  a  greater  extent 
than  he  cared  to  acknowledge.  The 
day  for  the  operation — postponed 
from  time  to  time — at  length  arrived. 
It  was  performed.  The  process  was 
long  and  painful,  but  the  patient 
never  uttered  a  complaint :  his  cries 
were  wrung  from  him  in  the  extre- 
mity of  torture  and  physical  helpless- 
ness. The  result  was  successful. 
One  knew  not  which  to  admire  most 
— the  Christian  magnanimity  of  the 
patient,  or  the  triumphant  skill  of  the 
operator :  both  were  perfect.  When 
the  anxious  scene  was  over,  the  sur- 
geon shook  the  priest  by  the  hand 
tenderly  and  encouragingly,  and  with 
his  handkerchief  wiped  the  sweat- 
drops  from  his  aged  brow.  He  saw 
him  afterwards  carefully  removed  to 
his  bed,  and  for  half  an  hour  watched 
at  his  side,  until,  exhausted,  the  suf- 
ferer fell  to  sleep.  During  the  slow 
recovery  of  the  invalid,  his  bed  was 
the  first  visited  by  the  surgeon  in  his 
daily  rounds.  He  lingered  tfiere  long 
after  his  services  were  needed,  and 
listened  with  the  deepest  attention  to 
the  accounts  which  the  priest  gave  of 
his  mode  of  life,  and  of  the  condition 
of  his  dear  flock,  far  away  in  Auvergne. 
When  at  length  the  convalescent  man 
was  able  to  quit  his  bed,  the  baron,  to 
the  surprise  of  all  who  knew  him,  would 
take  him  by  the  arm,  and  give  him 


walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  ward. 
It  was  the  feeling  act  of  an  affectionate 
son.  Then  the  surgeon  made  eager 
enquiries,  which  the  priest  as  eagerly 
answered ;  and  they  grew  as  friendly  as 
though  they  had  been  well  acquainted 
from  their  infancy.  Weeks  passed 
away;  the  priest  was  at  last  discharged, 
cured;  and,  with  prayers  mingling 
with  tears  of  gratitude,  he  took  leave 
of  his  benefactor,  and  returned  in  joy 
to  his  native  village. 

It  was  exactly  a  week  after  his  de- 
parture, that  the  day  arrived  upon 
which  the  sacristan  led  me  to  expect 
a  meeting  with  the  baron  at  the 
church  of  Saint  Sulpice.  Resolved  to 
confront  this  incarnation  of  contradic- 
tion at  the  very  scene  of  his  unseemly 
vagaries,  I  did  not  fail  to  be  punctual. 
As  I  entered  the  street,  I  espied  the 
baron  a  few  yards  before  me,  walking 
briskly  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
sacred  building.  I  followed  him. 
He  hurried  into  the  church,  and  took 
his  accustomed  place.  I  kept  close 
upon  him;  and,  with  a  fluttering 
heart,  seated  myself  at  his  side.  My 
cheek  burned  with  nervous  agitation, 
but  I  did  not  look  towards  my  adver- 
sary. His  eye,  however,  was  upon 
me.  I  felt  it,  and  was  sensible  of  his 
steady,  long,  and,  as  it  seemed,  pas- 
sionless gaze.  He  did  not  move,  or 
betray  any  symptom  of  surprise.  As 
on  the  previous  occasions,  he  proceed- 
ed solemnly  to  prayer ;  and  when  the 
ceremony  was  completed,  he,  as  usual, 
offered  up  his  alms.  As  the  service 
drew  to  its  close,  my  own  anxiety 
became  intense,  and  my  situation 
almost  insupportable.  He  rose — 
I  did  the  same  ; — he  walked  leisurely 
away — I,  giddy  with  excitement, 
reeled  after  him.  I  was  not  to  be 
shaken  from  my  purpose,  and  I  ac- 
costed him  on  the  church's  threshold, 

"  Baron  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Mr  Walpole!"  he  replied,  per- 
fectly unmoved. 

"  I  am  surprised  to  see  you  here, 
sir." 

"  You  are  NOT,"  answered  the 
baron,  still  most  placidly ;  "  you  came 
expressly  to  meet  me ;  you  have  been 
here  twice  before.  Why  do  you  de- 
sire to  hide  that  fact?  Can  a 
Christian,  Mr  Walpole,  play  the  hy- 
pocrite as  well  as  other  men  ?  " 
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I  cannot  understand  }rou,"  I  said,     to  which  I  have  attained ;  brilliant  as 


bewildered  by  his  imperturbable  cool- 
ness ;  "  you  laugh  at  religion — you 
mock  me  for  respecting  it,  and  yet 
you  come  here  for  prayer.  You  do 
not  believe  in  God,  and  you  assist 
devoutly  at  mass ! " 

"  It  is  a  lovely  morning,  Mr  Wai- 
pole — we  have  half  an  hour  to  spare 
— give  me  your  arm ! " 

Perfectly  puzzled  and  confounded 
by  the  collected  manner  of  the  baron, 
I  placed  my  arm  mechanically  in  his, 
and  suffered  him  to  conduct  me  whe- 
thersoever  he  would.  We  walked  in 
silence  for  some  distance,  passed  into 
the  meanest  quarter  of  the  city,  and 
reached  a  miserable  and  squalid 
street.  The  baron  pointed  to  the 
most  wretched  house  in  the  lane,  and 
bade  me  direct  my  eye  especially  to 
its  sixth  story. 

"  Mark  it  well,"  said  he,  "  you 
see  a  window  there  to  which  a 
line  is  fixed  with  recently  washed 
linen?" 

"  I  do,"  I  answered. 

"  In  the  room — the  small  close 
hole  to  which  that  window  hardly 
brings  air  and  light,  I  passed  months 
of  my  life.  The  mass  at  which  you 
have  three  times  watched  me,  is  con- 
nected with  it,  and  with  occurrences 
that  had  their  rise  there.  I  was  the 
occupant  of  that  garret — it  seems  but 
yesterday  since  I  wanted  bread 
there." 

The  surgeon  was  unmanned.  He 
kept  his  eye  upon  the  melancholy 
window  until  emotion  blinded  it,  and 
permitted  him  to  see  no  longer.  He 
stood  transfixed  for  a  second  or  two, 
and  then  spoke  quickly. 

"  Mr  Walpole,  poverty  is  horrible! 
I  have  courage  for  any  extremity  but 
that.  Pain  I  have  borne — shrieks 
and  groans  I  have  listened  to  un- 
moved, whilst  I  stood  by  labouring 
to  remove  them ;  but  when  I  recall 
the  moments  in  whicH  I  have  lan- 
guished for  a  crust  of  bread,  and 
known  mankind  to  be  my  enemy — as 
though,  being  poor,  I  was  a  felon — 
all  hearts  steeled  against  me — All 
hearts,  did  I  say  ?  "  added  the  speaker 
suddenly  checking  himself — "  I  lie  ; 
had  it  been  so,  I  should  not  have 
been  here  to  tell  the  tale." 

The  baron  paused,  and  then  re- 
sumed. 

*'  High  as  the  rank  is,  Mr  Walpole, 


my  career  has  been,  and  I  acknow- 
ledge my  success  with  gratitude — be- 
lieve me,  there  is  not  a  famished 
wretch  who  crawls  through  the  sinks 
of  this  overgrown  metropolis,  that 
suffers  more  than  I  have  suffered,  has 
bitterer  hours  than  I  have  undergone. 
In  this  city  of  splendour  and  corrup- 
tion, at  whose  extremes  are  experi- 
enced the  most  exquisite  enjoyment 
and  the  most  crushing  and  bitter  en- 
durance, I  have  passed  through  trials 
which  have  before  now  overborne  and 
killed  the  stoutest  hearts,  and  would 
have  annihilated  mine,  but  for  the 
unselfish  love  of  him  whose  business 
took  me  to  the  church  this  day.  Misery, 
in  all  its  aggravated  forms,  has  been 
mine.  Want  of  money — of  necessary 
clothing — hunger — thirst ;  such  things 
have  been  familiar  to  me.  In  that 
room,  and  in  the  depth  of  the  hard 
winter,  I  have  for  hours  given  warmth 
to  my  benumbed  fingers  with  the 
breath  which  absolute  want  enabled 
me  to  draw  only  with  difficulty  and 
pain." 

"Is  it  possible!"  I  involuntarily 
exclaimed. 

"  You  believe  that  human  strength 
is  unequal  to  such  demands.  It  is 
natural  to  think  so  ;  and  yet  I  speak 
the  truth.  My  parents,  Mr  Walpole, 
humble  and  poor,  but  good  and  lov- 
ing, sent  me  to  Paris  with  all  the 
money  they  could  afford  for  my  edu- 
cation. I  was  ambitious,  and  deemed 
it  more  than  enough  for  my  purpose. 
When  half  my  time  was  spent  here, 
unhappily  for  me  both  father  and 
mother  were  carried  off  by  a  malig- 
nant fever.  It  was  a  heavy  blow,  and 
threatened  my  destruction ;  threatened 
it,  however,  but  for  a  moment.  I  had 
determined  to  arrive  at  eminence ;  and 
when  does  the  determination  give  way 
in  the  breast  of  him  who  feels  and 
knows  his  power  equal  to  his  aim  ? 
I  had  a  brother,  to  whom  I  wrote, 
telling  him  of  my  situation,  and  ask- 
ing him  for  the  loan  of  a  few  louis- 
d'or  until  my  studies  were  completed, 
when  I  promised  to  repay  the  debt  with 
interest.  He  sent  me  the  quarter 
of  the  sum  for  which  I  had  begged, 
with  a  long  cold  letter  of  remonstrance, 
bidding  me  give  up  my  profession,  and 
apply  my  self  to  the  humbler  pursuits  of 
my  family.  I  returned  to  my  brother 
both  money  and  letter,  and  the  day  on 
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which  I  did  so  saw  me  without  a 
meal.  I  had  not  a  farthing  in  the 
world.  Had  not  a  woman  who  lodged 
in  a  room  below  given  me  a  crust  of 
bread,  I  must  have  committed  crime 
to  assuage  the  cries  of  nature.  How 
I  existed  for  days,  I  no  longer  remem- 
ber. But  I  remember  well  hearing 
of  a  rich  nobleman,  renowned  for  his 
wealth  and  piety,  and  for  all  the  vir- 
tues which  the  world  confers  upon  the 
possessor  of  vast  estates.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  enthusiasm  and  mistaken 
reliance,  I  sat  down  and  penned  a  peti- 
tion to  this  great  personage.  I  spoke 
as  an  intellectual  man  to  an  intellectual 
man  ;  as  one  working  his  difficult  way 
through  obscurity  and  trouble  to  use- 
fulness and  honour — and  requiring  only 
a  few  crumbs  from  the  rich  man's 
table  to  be  at  ease,  and  happy  at  his 
toil.  I  begged  in  abject  humility  for 
those  crumbs,  and  received  a  lying 
•  and  cold-blooded  excuse  instead  of 
them.  I  crouched  at  his  gate  with  a 
spirit  worn  by  anxiety  and  apprehen- 
sion, and  his  slaves  hunted  me  away 
from  it.  You  have  passed  through 
that  same  gate  with  me ;  you  were 
witness  of  my  triumph  at  the  bedside 
of  his  child  !  " 

"You  mean  his  excellency — the 
operation  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  How  little  the  rich,"  said  I, 
"  know  of  the  misery,  the  privations, 
endured  by  those  who  in  poverty  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  that  is  to  benefit 
mankind  so  largely.  How  ignorant 
are  they  of  their  trials  !  " 

"  If  you  would  know  of  the  igno- 
rance, thefolly,  and  the  viceof  therich," 
proceeded  the  baron,  always  at  home 
upon  this  his  favourite  subject,  "  you 
must  listen  to  an  endless  tale.  Ever 
willing  and  eager  to  detract  from  the 
merits  of  the  man  of  science,  and  to 
attribute  to  him  the  assumption  of 
powers  beyond  human  grasp — and  ever 
striving  to  drag  down  the  results  of  his 
long  and  patient  study  to  the  level  of 
their  own  brutish  ignorance — they  are 
made  the  sport,  the  tools,  and  play- 
things of  every  charlatan  and  trickster, 
as  they  should  be.  You  shall  be  satis- 
fied, Mr  Walpole,  when  you  see  the 
men  who  treat  you  with  scorn  and 
contumely,  pulled  like  puppets  by  a 
wire,  and  made  'to  dance  to  any  tune 
the  piper  listeth.  Hope  nothing  from 
therich." 


"  And  from  the  poor,  sir  ?  " 
u  Every  thing,"  said  the  baron, 
almost  solemnly.  "From  their  hearts 
shall  spring  the  gratitude  that  will 
cheer  you  in  your  course,  and  solace 
you  in  your  gloom.  Fame,  and  the 
grateful  attachment  of  my  humble 
friends,  have  furnished  me  with  a  vic- 
tory which  the  gold  of  the  king  could 
not  purchase.  But  we  forget  Saint 
Sulpice.  I  am  not  a  hypocrite,  as  you 
judge  me,  Mr  Walpole.  Be  witness 
yourself  if  my  presence  there  this  day 
has  proved  me  one.  Refused  and  cast 
away  by  this  nobleman,  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  dispose  for  a  trifle  of  a  few 
articles  of  linen  which  were  still  in  my 
possession.  I  sold  them  for  a  song,  and 
believing  failure  to  be  impossible,  still 
struggled  on.  In  that  room  I  dwelt, 
living  for  days  upon  nothing  richer 
than  bread  and  water,  and  regarding 
my  little  money  with  the  agony  of  a 
miser,  as  every  demand  diminished 
the  small  store.  From  morn  till  night 
I  laboured.  I  almost  passed  my  life 
amongst  the  dead.  Well  was  it  for 
me,  as  it  proved,  that  my  necessities 
drove  me  to  the  dead-house  to  forget 
hunger,  and  obtain  eleemosynary 
warmth.  Dismissed  at  dusk  from  this 
temporary  home,  I  returned  to  the 
garret  for  my  crust,  and  carried  the 
book  which  I  had  borrowed  to  the 
common  passage  of  the  house,  from 
whose  dim  lamp  I  received  the  glim- 
mer that  served  me  to  read,  and  to 
sustain  the  incensed  ambitious  spirit 
that  would  not  quell  within  me.  The 
days  glanced  by  quicker  than  the 
lightning.  I  could  not  read  enough  ; 
I  could  not  acquire  knowledge  suffi- 
cient, in  that  brief  interval  of  days,  be- 
tween the  acquisition  of  my  little 
wealth  and  the  spending  of  my  last 
farthing.  The  miserable  moment 
came.  I  was  literally  penniless,  and 
without  the  means  of  realizing  any 
thing.  For  a  week  I  retained  posses- 
sion of  my  room  through  the  charity 
of  my  landlord,  and  I  was  furnished 
with  two  loaves  by  a  good  fellow  who 
lived  in  the  same  house,  and  who  prof- 
fered his  assistance  so  kindly,  so 
generously,  and  well,  that  I  received 
his  benefaction  only  that  I  might  not 
give  him  pain  by  a  refusal.  The 
second  week  of  charity  had  already 
begun,  when,  entering  my  cold  and 
hapless  room  in  my  return  from  the 
hospital,  I  was  detained  at  the  door  by 
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hearing  my  name  pronounced  in  a  loud 
and  angry  tone.  I  listened  with  a 
sickening  earnestness,  and  recognized 
the  voice  of  my  landlord  and  that  of 
the  good  neighbour  in  high  discussion. 
Something  had  been  said  which  much 
offended  the  latter;  for  the  words  which 
I  caught  from  him  were  those  of  re- 
monstrance and  reproach. 

"  '  For  shame,  for  shame!'  said  he, 
'  you  have  children  of  your  own,  and 
they  may  need  a  friend  one  day. 
Think  of  them  before  you  do  so  hard 
a  thing.' 

"  '  I  do  think  of  them,'  replied  the 
landlord  sharply;  '  and,  that  they 
mayn't  starve,  I  must  keep  my  mat- 
ters straight.' 

"  '  Give  him  another  week  or  two. 
You  will  not  feel  it.  I'll  undertake  to 
keep  him.  It  isn't  much,  Heaven 
knows !  that  I  can  do  for  him ;  but  at  a 
pinch,  man  should  make  shift  for  man. 
Say  you'll  do  it ! ' 

"  '  I  have  told  you  he  must  go. 
I  do  not  say  one  thing  and  mean 
another.' 

"  '  Yes,  you  do,  Lagarde,'  continued 
the  persevering  lodger.  '  You  say 
your  prayers  daily,  and  tell  Heaven 
how  thankful  you  are  for  all  it  does 
for  you.  Now,  that  you  cannot  mean, 
if  you  turn  a  helpless  brother  from 
your  doors,  who  must  die  of  want  if 
you  and  I  desert  him.  Come,  think 
again  of  it.  Recollect  how  the  poor 
lad  works — how  he  is  striving  and 
striving  day  after  day.  He  will  do 
well  at  last,  and  pay  us  back  for 
all.' 

"There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual— the  subject  of  this  argument. 
He  stood  listening  to  his  doom,  and 
far,  far  more  grateful  to  the  good 
creature  who  pleaded  his  cause,  than 
distressed  by  the  obstinacy  which  pro- 
nounced his  banishment.  I  was  not 
kept  long  in  suspense.  I  retreated  to 
my  den,  and  sat  down  in  gloomy 
despair.  A  loud  knock  at  the  door 
roused  me,  and  the  indignant  pride 
which  possessed  me  melted  at  once 
into  humility  and  love  when  I  beheld 
the  faithful  Sebastian — my  sympathiz- 
ing neighbour. 

"  '  You  are  to  go,'  he  said  bluntly; 
4  you  are  to  leave  this  house  to- 
morrow.' 

'"I  know  it,'  I  answered ;  *  J  am 
prepared  to  go  this  instant,7 

*"  AndAvhithcr?' 
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"  '  Into  the  street,*  said  I  ; 
where  —  it  matters  not.' 

"  '  Oh  yes  !  it  matters  much,'  re- 


any 


plied  my  visitor  ;  '  it  would  not  mat- 
ter to  me,  or  to  your  landlord.  We 
are  but  day-labourers,  whom  nobody 
would  miss.  You  have  great  things 
before  you  :  you  will  do,  if  you  are  not 
crushed  on  the  way.  I  am  sure  of  it, 
and  you  shall  not  be  deserted.' 

"  l  What  do  you  mean?  '  I  asked. 

"  '  Listen  to  me.  Don't  be  offended. 
I  am  a  poor  man,  and  an  ignorant 
one;  but  I  respect  learning,  and  feel  for 
the  distressed.  You  leave  this  house 
to-morrow  ;  so  do  I.  You  seem  to 
have  no  friends  ;  I  am  friendless  too. 
I  am  a  foundling.  I  never  knew 
either  father  or  mother.  I  am  a  water- 
carrier,  and  I  come  from  Auvergne. 
That  is  my  history.  Why  should  we 
not  seek  a  lodging  together?  You 
don't  regret  leaving  this  place  ;  no 
more  do  I.  I  won't  disturb  you. 
You  shall  study  as  long  as  you  like, 
and  have  me  to  talk  to  when  you 
are  tired  :  that  is  —  if  it  is  quite  agree- 
able, and  you  won't  be  ashamed  of 
me.' 

"  '  You  know,'  said  I,  '  that  I  am  in 
a  state  of  beggary.' 

"  '  I  know,'  he  answered,  '  that  you 
are  not  flush  of  capital  just  now  ;  but 
I  have  a  little  in  my  pocket,  and  can 
work  for  more.  If  you  are  not  too 
proud  to  borrow  a  trifle  from  me  now, 
I  sha'n't  be  too  proud  to  have  it  back 
again  when  you  get  rich.  Don't  let 
me  prate,  for  I  am  rough  and  un- 
handy at  it  ;  but  give  me  your  hand 
like  an  honest  man,  and  say,  "  Sebas- 
tian, I  will  do  as  you  wish  me."  ' 

"My  heart  glowed  with  a  streaming 
fire,  and  I  grasped  the  extended  palm 
of  my  preserver.  '  Sebastian,'  I  ex- 
claimed, '  I  will  do  as  you  wish  me.  I 
wrill  do  more.  I  will  make  you  inde- 
pendent. I  will  slave  to  make  you 
happy.  It  can  be  done  —  I  feel  it  can  — 
and  you  may  trust  me.' 

"  'You'll  do  your  best,  I  know,'  he 
answered  ;  '  and  you'll  do  wonders,  or 
I  am  much  mistaken.' 

"  Upon  the  following  morning  we 
wandered  through  the  city,  and  be- 
fore nightfall  obtained  shelter.  To 
this  unselfish  creature,  and  to  the 
sacrifices  which  he  made  for  me,  I 
owe  every  thing.  We  had  been  to- 
gether but  a  few  days  when  he  drew 
from  me  a  statement  of  my  position, 
2  T 
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and  future  prospects— drew  it  with  a 
delicacy  and  tenderness  that  looked 
lovely  indeed  from  beneath  his  ragged 
robes.     Now  this  poor  fellow,   like 
me— like  all  of  us— had  his  ambition, 
and  a  darling  object  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, to  attain.     He  had  for  months 
stinted  himself  of  many  comforts,  that 
he  might  add  weekly  to  a  sum  which 
he  had  saved  for  the  purchase  of  a 
horse  and  water-cart.     He  was  al- 
ready master  of  a  few  hundred  francs ; 
and  his  earnings,  small  as  they  were, 
permitted  him  to  keep  up  the  hope 
which    had  supported   him  through 
many  hardships.     No  sooner,   how- 
ever, did  he  gather  from  my  words 
the  extent  of  my  necessities,  than  he 
determined  to  forego  the  dearest  wish 
of  his  life  in  order  to  secure  my  ad- 
vancement and  success.     I  remon- 
strated with  him ;  but  I  might  as  well 
have  spoken  to  stone.     He  would  not 
suffer  me  to  speak ;  but  threatened,  if 
I  refused  him,  to  throw  his  bag  of 
savings  without  delay  into  the  Seine. 
I  ceased  to  oppose  him,  accepted  his 
noble  offer,  and  vowed  to  devote  my- 
self from   that  time  forward  to  the 
raising   up  of  my    deliverer.      The 
money  of  Sebastian  supplied  me  with 
books,  enabled  me  to  pass  my  ex- 
aminations.   Be  sure  I  did  not  slacken 
in  my  exertions.     Idleness  was  fraud 
while  the  sweat  from  the  brow  of  the 
water-carrier   poured    so   freely   for 
my  sake.    I  revered  him  as  a  father, 
not  before  I  had  myself  become  the 
object  of  his  affections — the  recipient 
of  the  love  which  he  had  never  been 
conscious  of  before,  foundling  that  he 
was,    and   without    another   human 
tie !    He  grew  proud  of  me,  prouder 
and  prouder  every  day — I  must  be 
well  dressed — I  must  want  for  no- 
thing ;  no,  though  he  himself  wanted 
all  things.     He  was  assured  of  my 
future  eminence,  and  this  was  enough 
for  him  ;  and  my  spirit  well  respond- 
ed to  his  own.     I  knew  my  capacity ; 
I  felt  my  strength.     I  was  aware  of 
the  ability  that  floated  in  the  world, 
and  did  not  fear  to  bring  my  own 
amongst  it.     What  could  a  mind  un- 
dertake   from    which    mine    would 
shrink  ?    What  application  could  be 
demanded  to  which  I  was  not  equal 
— prepared — eager  to  submit  ?  Where 
lay  my  difficulty  ?     I  saw  none  :  or 
if  I  did  for  an  instant,  it  was  exter- 
minated before  the  imperious  resolu- 


tion I  had  formed  to  exalt  and  enrich 
my  beloved  and  loving  benefactor. 
Tender  as  a  parent  to  me,  this  im- 
comparable  man  was  at  the  same 
time  diligent  and  attentive  as  a  do- 
mestic. He  would  permit  me  to  do 
nothing  to  impede  the  easy  and  natural 
course  of  study.  He  shamed  me  by 
his  affectionate  assiduity,  but  silenced 
me  ever  by  referring  to  the  Future, 
when  he  looked,  he  confessed,  for  a 
repayment  for  all  his  care  and  love. 
What  could  I  say  or  do  in  answer  to 
this  appeal  ?  What  but  reiterate  the 
vow  which  I  had  taken,  never  to  de- 
sert him,  and  to  fight  my  way  upwards 
that  he  might  share  the  glory  he  had 
earned.  A  day  arrived  when  I  was 
compelled  for  a  time  to  leave  him ; 
for  I  had  been  received  as  interne  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu.  It  was  a  hard  parting, 
especially  for  the  poor  water-carrier, 
who  dreaded  losing  sight  of  me  for 
ever.  I  gave  him  an  assurance  of 
my  constancy ;  and  consoled  him  by 
the  information  that  another  and  last 
examination  yet  awaited  me,  for  which 
a  certain  sum  of  money  would  be  re- 
quired. He  promised  to  have  it  ready 
by  the  hour,  and  conjured  me  to  take 
all  care  of  myself — and  to  learn  to 
love  religion;  for  I  must  tell  yo.u, 
Sebastian  was  a  pious  man — a  con- 
scientious Christian. 

"  Once  at  the  hospital,  I  sought  pro- 
fitable employment,  and  obtained  it. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months  I  had 
earned  a  sum — dearer,  more  valuable 
to  me  than  all  I  have  since  acquired. 
It  was  insignificant  in  itself,  but  it 
purchased  for  my  Sebastian  his  long 
wished-for  treasure — the  horse  and 
water-cart.  I  took  it  to  him ;  and 
when  I  approached  him,  I  had  not  a 
word  to  say,  for  my  grateful  heart 
was  in  my  throat  strangling  my 
utterance.  He  threw  his  arms  about 
my  neck,  cried,  laughed,  thanked, 
scolded,  blessed,  and  reproached  me, 
all  in  the  wildness.  and  delirium  of  his 
delight.  '  Why  did  you  do  it  ? '  said 
he,  loh,  it  was  kind  and  loving  in  you! 
— very  kind  and  foolish — and  wrong, 
and  generous,  and  extravagant — dear, 
good,  naughty  boy  !  I  am  very  angry 
with  you  ;  but  I  love  you  for  it  dearly. 
How  you  are  getting  on!  I  knew 
you  would.  I  said  so  from  the  first. 
You'  will  do  wonders — you  will  be 
rich  at  last.  You  want  no  man's 
help — you  have  done  it  all  yourself,' 
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"  '  No,  Sebastian  ! '  I  exclaimed, 
'"  you  have  done  it  for  me.' 

"  '  Don't  deceive  me— don't  flatter 
me,'  he  answered.  '  I  have  been  able 
to  do  very  little  for  you — not  half 
what  I  wished.  You  would  have  been 
great  without  me.  I  have  looked 
upon  you,  and  loved  you  as  my  own 
boy,  and  all  that  was  selfishness.' 

"  We  dined  and  spent  the  evening 
of  the  day  together.  Life  has  had  no 
hours  like  those  before  or  since.  They 
were  real,  fresh,  substantial — such  as 
youth  remembers  vividly  when  death 
and  suffering  have  shaken  the  foun- 
dations of  the  world,  and  covered  the 
past  with  mistiness  and  cloud.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  time,  or  the  privations 
of  former  years — or  I  know  not  what 
— threw  the  good  Sebastian  shortly 
after  this  day  upon  a  bed  of  sickness. 
He  never  rose  from  it  again.  He  was 
not  rewarded  as  he  should  have  been 
for  all  his  sacrifices — for  all  the  love 
.he  had  expended  upon  his  grateful 
foster-child.  He  did  not  live  to  wit- 
ness my  success — he  did  not  see  the 
completion  of  the  work  he  had  begun. 
In  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  save  his 
precious  life,  he  sank,  and  drew  his 
latest  breath  in  these  devoted  arms. 
I  lost  more  than  a  father." 

The  baron  paused,  his  lips  were 
borne  down  by  a  tremulous  motion : 
he  took  my  arm,  and  urged  me  gently 
from  the  spot.  We  walked  for  some 
distance  in  silence.  Collecting  him- 
self again,  he  proceeded  : — 

"  Sebastian,  as  I  have  told  you, 
was  a  pious  man.  In  truth,  his  faith 
was  boundless.  He  worshipped  and 
adored  the  Virgin  Mary  as  he  would 
have  loved  his  own  natural  mother, 
had  he  known  her.  He  was  aware  of 
my  unbelief,  and  had  often  spoken  to 
me  on  the  subject  as  a  father  might, 
in  accents  of  entreaty  and  regret. 
Whilst  he  was  .ill  he  gave  me  all  the 
money  he  had,  and  earnestly  requested 
me  to  spare '  nothing  to  secure  for 
him  the  consolations  of  the  Church. 
I  obeyed  him.  I  caused  masses  to 
be  said  for  him.  I  procured  for  him 
the  visits  of  his  priest.  I  left  nothing 
undone  to  give  him  peace  and  joy. 
Would  it  not  have  been  monstrous  had 
I  acted  otherwise  ?  He  was  morbidly 
anxious  for  the  future  :  he,  righteous 
man,  who  was  as  pure  in  spirit,  as  guile- 
less, as  an  infant  I  I  alone  followed 


him  to  the  grave ;  and  after  I  had  seen 
his  sacred  dust  consigned  to  earth,  I 
crawled  home  with  a  heart  almost 
broken  with  its  grief.  I  hid  myself 
in  my  room  for  the  day  ;  and  before  I 
quitted  it  again,  devised  a  mode  01 
testifying  my  gratitude  to  the  depart- 
ed— one  most  acceptable  to  his  wishes, 
had  he  lived  to  express  them.  I 
remembered  that  he  had  neither 
friend  nor  relation — that  I  lived  his 
representative.  He  had  spoken  du- 
ring his  illness  of  the  masses  which 
are  said  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
the  dead — spoken  of  them  with  a 
solemn  belief  as  to  their  efficacy  and 
power.  His  gentle  humanity  forbade 
his  imposing  upon  me  as  a  duty  that 
which  I  might  not  easily  perform. 
My  course  was  clear.  I  saved  money 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  then  I 
founded  the  masses  which  are  cele- 
brated four  times  yearly  in  the  church 
of  Saint  Sulpice.  The  fulfilment  of 
his  pious  desire,  is  the  only  offering  I 
can  make  to  the  memory  of  my  dear 
foster-father.  Upon  the  days  on 
which  the  masses  are  said  I  attend, 
and  in  his  name  repeat  the  prayers  that 
are  required.  This  is  all  that  a  man 
with  my  opinions  can  undertake ;  and 
this  is  no  hypocrisy,  nor  can  the  Om- 
niscient— if  that  great  spirit  of  nature 
be  indeed  capable  of  human  passions 
— feel  anger  at  the  act,  when  I  solemnly 
declare  that  all  I  have  on  earth — and 
more  than  I  could  wish  of  earthly 
happiness — I  would  this  instant  barter 
for  the  meek  inviolable  faith  of  Jean 
Sebastian." 

The  words  were  spoken  at  the  door 
of  the  baron's  residence,  which  we  had 
already  reached.  My  hand  was  in 
that  of  the  speaker.  He  had  taken 
it  in  the  act  of  wishing  me  farewell. 
I  grasped  his  palm  affectionately,  and 
answered — 

"  Why  then,  my  friend,  should  you 
not  possess  this  enviable  blessing?" 

u  Because  I  cannot  struggle  against 
conviction:  because  faith  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  will:  because  I  know  too 
little  and  too  much :  because  I  cannot 
grasp  a  shadow,  or  palpably  discern 
by  day  an  evanescent,  albeit  a  lovely, 
dream  of  night.  These  are  my  rea- 
sons. Let  us  dismiss  the  subject." 

And  the  subject  was  dismissed 
never  to  be  taken  up  again.  From 
this  time  forward,  our  theological 
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disputations  ceased.  The  baron  for- 
bore his  wit,  and  the  good  Cause  was 
spared  my  feeble  advocacy.  Whether 
the  baron  suspected  that,  after  all, 
there  might  be  inconsistency  in  con- 
tinuing to  laugh  at  all  religion  whilst 
lie  persevered  in  visiting  the  church, 
or  whether  the  seeds  of  a  new  and 
better  growth  of  things  began  already 
to  take  root  within  him,  I  cannot 
take  upon  me  to  decide.  To  my  re- 
lief and  comfort,  the  solemn  argument 
was  never  again  profaned  by  ribaldry 
and  unbecoming  mirth ;  and,  to  my 
unfeigned  delight,  the  teacher  and  the 
pupil  were  without  one  let  or  hindc- 
rance  to  their  perfect  sympathy  and 
friendship. 

A  year  had  elapsed  since,  in  the 
manner  shown,  I  received  the  key  to 
so  many  of  the  baron's  seeming  in- 
consistencies— when,  as  we  were 
passing  one  morning  into  the  Salle 
St  Agnes  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  we  were 
sin-prised  to  find,  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  ward — the  venerable  and 
humble  minister  of  Auvergne.  His 
face  brightened  at  the  approach  of 
the  baron,  and  he  bowed  respectfully 
in  greeting  him. 

"  What  brings  you  here  again,  old 
friend?"  enquired  the  surgeon;  "no 
relapse,  I  trust  ?  " 

"  Gratitude,"  replied  the  priest.  A 
large  basket  was  on  his  arm — his 
shoes  were  covered  with  dust — lie 
had  journeyed  far  on  foot.  "  It  is  a 
year  since  I  left  this  roof  with  my 
life  restored  to  me,  under  God's  bless- 
ing, by  you.  I  could  not  let  the  an- 
niversary slip  away  without  paying 
you  a  visit,  and  bringing  you  a 
trifling  present.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
your  acceptance — but  it  is  the  best 
my  grateful  heart  can  offer,  and  I 
thought  you  would  receive  it  kindly. 
A  few  chickens  from  the  poultry- 
yard,  and  a  little  fruit  from  the  or- 
chard." 

The  baron  receired  the  gift  with  a 
better  grace  than  I  had  seen  him  ac- 
cept a  much  handsomer  fee.  He  in- 
vited the  priest  to  his  house,  detained 
him  there  for  some  hours,  and  dis- 
missed him  with  many  presents  for 
the  poor  amongst  his  flock  in  Au- 
vergne. 

And  thus  stood  matters  when  the 
last  stroke  of  my  two  years  was  sound- 
ed, and  I  was  summoned  home,  T  left 


the  baron,  need  1  say,  with  real  re- 
gret ;  he  was  not  pleased  at  my  de- 
parture. I  engaged  to  write  to  him, 
and  to  pay  another  visit  to  Paris  as 
soon  as  my  affairs  permitted  me.  I 
have  never  trode  French  soil  since  ;  I 
never  saw  the  baron  afterwards. 
My  curiosity,  however,  did  not  suffer 
me  to  be  in  ignorance  of  my  friend's 
proceedings  ;  and  what  I  have  now  to 
add  is  gathered  from  a  communica- 
tion, received  shortly  after  the  baron's 
death,  from  his  faithful  and  attached 
Francois. 

For  seven  years  the  priest  came  an- 
nually with  his  gifts  to  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  and  on  each  occasion  was  the 
baron's  visitor;  at  first  for  a  day  or 
two,  but  afterwards  for  a  week — and 
then  longer  still.  During  the  second 
visitation,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
minister  was  related  distantly  to  the 
baron's  former  friend  Sebastian.  As 
soon  as  this  was  known,  the  surgeon 
offered  the  good  man  a  home  and  an 
annuity.  The  former  he  modestly  de- 
clined :  the  latter  he  accepted,  distri- 
buting it  in  alms  amongst  the  needy 
who  abounded  in  his  parish.  The 
surgeon  and  the  priest  became  great 
friends  and  frequent  correspondents. 
The  temper  of  the  baron  altered.  He 
grew  less  morose — less  violent — less 
self-indulgent — less  bigoted.  He  re- 
conciled a  proper  respect  for  the 
rich  with  a  feeling  regard  for  the  poor. 
He  became  the  pupil  of  the  simple 
priest,  and  profited  by  his  instruction 
and  example.  -Seven  years  after  my 
departure  from  Paris,  the  baron  fell 
ill — and  the  priest  of  Auvergue,  sum- 
moned to  his  bedside,  ministered 
there,  and  gave  his  blessing  to  a  meek, 
obedient  child.  He  died,  and  the 
priest,  shedding  tears  of  sorrow  and  of 
joy  commingled,  closed  his  glassy  eyes. 
What  passed  between  them  in  his 
latest  moments  may  not  be  repeated. 
Francois  heard  but  a  sentence  as  he 
knelt  at  his  master's  pillow.  It  was 
amongst  the  last  he  uttered. 

"  Francois,  love  the  Auverguats  : 
they  have  saved  your  poor  master — 
body  and  soul ! " 

That  body  was  borne  to  the  grave 
by  the  students  of  the  Hotel  Dieu 
— the  greyheaded  priest  following  in 
the  train ;  and  the  soul — Heaven  in 
its  infinite  mercy  Uath  surely  not  for- 
gotten, 
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THE  SNOW. 
By  DELTA. 

I. 

THE  snow  !  the  snow !  'tis  a  pleasant  thing 

To  watch  it  falling,  falling 
Down  upon  earth  with  noiseless  wing, 

As  at  some  spirit's  calling : 
Each  flake  seems  a  fairy  parachute, 

From  mystic  cloudland  blown, 
And  earth  is  still,  and  air  is  mute, 

As  frost's  enchanted  zone. 

ii. 
The  shrubs  bend  down — behold  the  trees 

Their  fingery  boughs  stretch  out 
The  blossoms  of  the  sky  to  seize, 

As  they  duck  and  drive  about ; 
The  bare  hills  plead  for  a  covering, 

And  ere  the  grey  twilight 
Around  their  shoulders  broad  shall  cling 

An  arctic  cloak  of  white. 

in. 
With  clapping  hands,  from  drifted  door 

Of  lonely  shieling,  peeps 
The  imp,  to  see  thy  mantle  hoar 

O'erspread  the  craggy  steeps. 
The  eagle  round  its  eyrie  screams ; 

The  hill-fox  seeks  the  glade ; 
And  foaming  downwards  rush  the  streams, 

As  mad  to  be  delay'd. 

IV. 

Falling  white  on  the  land  it  lies, 

And  falling  dark  in  the  sea ; 
The  solan  to  its  island  flies, 

The  crow  to  the  thick  larch -tree  ; 
Within  the  penthouse  struts  the  cock, 

His  draggled  mates  among ; 
While  black-eyed  robin  seems  to  mock 

The  sadness  with  his  song. 

v. 

Released  from  school,  'twas  ours  to  wage, 

How  keenly  !  bloodless  Avar — 
Tossing  the  balls  in  mimic  rage, 

That  left  a  gorgeous  scar ; 
While  doublets  dark  were  powder'd  o'er, 

Till  darkness  none  could  find ; 
And  valorous  chiefs  had  wounds  before, 

And  caitiff  churls  behind. 

VI. 

Comrades,  to  work ! — I  see  him  yet, 
That  piled-up  giant  grim, 
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To  startle  horse  and  horseman  set, 

With  Titan  girth  of  limb. 
Snell  Sir  John  Frost,  with  crystal  spear, 

We  hoped  thou  wouldst  have  screen'd  him  ; 
But  Thaw,  the  traitor,  lurking  near, 

Soon  cruelly  guillotined  him ! 

VII. 

The  powdery  snow !  Alas !  to  me 

It  speaks  of  far-off  days, 
When  a  boyish  skater  mingling  free 

Amid  the  merry  maze. 
Methinks  I  see  the  broad  ice  still ; 

And  my  nerves  all  jangling  feel, 
Blent  with  the  tones  of  voices  shrill, 

The  ring  of  the  slider's  heel. 

VIII. 

A  scene  of  revelry !    Soon  night 

Drew  his  murky  curtains  round 
The  world,  while  a  star  of  lustre  bright 

Peep'd  from  the  blue  profound. 
Yet  what  cared  we  for  darkening  lea, 

Or  warning  bell  remote  ? 
With  rush  and  cry  we  scudded  by, 

And  seized  the  bliss  we  sought. 

'  ix. 

Drift  on,  ye  wild  winds !  leave  no  traces 

Of  dim  and  danky  earth : 
While  eager  faces  fill  their  places 

Around  the  blazing  hearth. 
Then  let  the  stories  of  the  glories 

Of  our  sires  be  told ; 
Or  tale  of  knight,  wno  lady  bright 

From  thraldom  saved  of  old. 


Or  let  the  song  the  charms  prolong, 

In  music's  haunting  tone, 
Of  shores  where  spring's  aye  blossoming, 

And  winter  is  unknown ; 
Where  zephyrs,  sick  with  scent  of  flowers, 

Along  the  lakelets  play ; 
And  lovers,  wand'ring  through  the  bowers, 

Make  life  a  holiday. 

XI. 

Sunset  and  snow !   Lo,  eve  reveals 

Her  starr'd  map  to  the  moon, 
And  o'er  hush'd  earth  a  radiance  steals 

More  bland  than  that  of  noon : 
The  fur-robed  genii  of  the  Pole 

Dance  o'er  our  mountains  white, 
Chain  up  the  billows  as  they  roll, 

And  pearl  the  caves  with  light. 

XII. 

The  moon  above  the  eastern  fells 
Holds  on  a  silent  way ; 
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The  mill-wheel,  sparr'd  with  icicles, 

Reflects  her  silver  ray ; 
The  ivy-tod,  beneath  its  load, 

Bends  down  with  frosty  curl ; 
And  all  around  seems  sown  the  ground 

With  diamond  and  with  pearl. 

XIII. 

The  groves  are  black,  the  hills  are  white, 

And,  glittering  in  the  sheen, 
The  lake  expands — a  sheet  of  light — 

Its  willowy  banks  between  ; 
From  the  dark  sedge  that  skirts  its  edge, 

The  startled  wild-duck  springs, 
While,  echoing  far  up  copse  and  scaur, 

The  fowler's  musket  rings. 

XIV. 

From  cove  to  cove  how  sweet  to  rove 

Around  that  fairy  scene, 
Companion'd,  as  along  we  move,  » 

By  things  and  thoughts  serene  ; — 
Voiceless — except  where,  cranking,  rings 

The  skater's  curve  along, 
The  demon  of  the  ice,  who  sings 

His  deep  hoarse  undersong. 

XV: 

In  days  of  old,  when  spirits  held 

The  air,  and  the  earth  below, 
When  o'er  the  green  were,  tripping,  seen 

The  fays — what  wert  thou,  Snow  ? 
Leave  eastern  Greece  its  fabled  fleece, 

For  Northland  has  its  own — 
The  witches  of  Norway  pluck  their  geese, 

And  thou  art  their  plumes  of  down. 

XVI. 

The  snow !  the  snow !  It  brings  to  mind 

A  thousand  happy  things, 
And  but  one  sad  one — 'tis  to  find 

Too  sure  that  Time  hath  wings ! 
Oh,  ever  sweet  is  sight  or  sound 

That  tells  of  long  ago; 
And  I  gaze  around,  with  thoughts  profound, 

Upon  the  falling  snow ! 
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LOVE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 


MY  father  intended  me  for  the 
church  ;  but  as  it  did  not  seem  likely 
that  any  body  intended  a  church  for 
ine,  I  considered,  from  my  earliest 
youth,  that  all  the  education  he  gave 
me  was  thrown  away.  My  tutors 
were  probably  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  did  not  bestow  much  care  on  a 
person  who  had  no  chance  of  being  a 
bishop ;  and  finally,  the  head  of  St 
John's,  in  the  most  open  and  indepen- 
dent manner  imaginable,  wrote  a 
letter  to  my  anxious  parent,  putting  an 
end  to  any  hopes  he  might  have  en- 
tertained of  my  being  senior  wrangler, 
or  even  the  wooden  spoon,  by  inform- 
ing him  that  he  considered  I  was  qua- 
lified— if  I  devoted  my  energies  en- 
tirely to  the  subject — to  plant  cab- 
bages ;  but  with  regard  to  Euclid,  it 
was  quite  out  of  the  question.  Whe- 
ther I  might  have  arrived  at  any  emi- 
nence in  the  praiseworthy  pursuit  al- 
luded to  by  the  learned  Head,  I.  do  not 
know,  as  horticulture  never  was  my 
taste ;  but  his  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Euclid  were  undeniably  correct. 
I  never  got  up  to  the  asses'  bridge, 
and  certainly  could  not  have  passed  it 
if  I  had ;  so,  in  a  very  disconsolate 
frame  of  mind,  I  took  leave  of  the 
university  after  two  terms'  residence, 
and  returned  to  Eayleigh  Court — an 
old  dilapidated  manor-house,  which 
Lad  been  in  possession  of  our  family 
even  since  it  began  to  fall  into  disre- 
pair ;  which,  judging  from  the  crooked 
walls  and  tottering  chimneys,  must 
have  been  some  time  in  the  reign  of 
the  Plantagenets.  I  was  an  only  son, 
and  my  father  spoiled  me — not,  as  only 
sons  are  usually  spoiled,  by  too  much 
indulgence,  but  by  the  most  perseve- 
ring and  incessant  system  of  bullying 
that  ever  made  a  poor  mortal  miser- 
able. He  first  cowed  and  terrified 
me  into  nervousness,  and  called  me  a 
coward ;  then  he  thrashed  and  threat- 
ened me  into  stupidity,  and  called 
me  a  fool :  so  that  at  eighteen  there 
are  few  young  persons  of  these  de- 
generate days  who  have  so  humble  and 
true  an  opinion  of  themselves,  as  I 
had  had  dinned  into  me  from  my  ear- 
liest years. 

I  slunk  about  the  old'  court-yard  of 


the  house,  or  lay  behind  stacks  in  the 
farm-yard,  or  sat  whole  days  in  a  de- 
serted attic,  and  never  went  willingly 
near  my  father — the  only  other  inha- 
bitant of  the  mansion — and  was  never 
enquired  after  by  him.  If  I  saw  him, 
I  trembled — if  I  heard  his  voice,  I  felt 
inclined  to  fly  to  the  other  end  of  the 
house ;  and  at  last,  if  I  heard  any 
one  else  speak  a  little  louder  than 
ordinary,  I  was  fain  to  betake  me  to 
some  distant  room,  or  even  hide  in  a 
tangled  plantation  called  the  Wilder- 
ness, at  the  other  end  of  the  park. 
The  house  was  immensely  large,  or 
rather  the  property  was  immensely 
small ;  farm  after  farm  had  been  sold 
by  great-grandfathers  and  grand- 
fathers ;  but  as  they  had  not  the 
sense  to  pull  down  a  side  of  the  man- 
sion for  every  estate  they  parted  with, 
it  had  at  last  grown  an  encumbrance. 
There  was  a  residence  fit  for  a  man  of 
ten  thousand  a-year,  and  a  rental  of 
about  eight  hundred — the  helmet  of 
Otranto  on  the  head  of  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hudson. 

If  I  could  have  been  a  bishop,  or 
even  a  dean,  and  laid  by  four  or 
five  thousand  a-year — such  were  my 
father's  views  of  me,  and  of  ecclesias- 
tical preferment — I  might  buy  back 
some  of  the  ancient  land  and  repair 
the  house,  and  that  was  the  reason  he 
determined  I  should  go  into  the 
church  ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
fathers  have  extraordinary  eyes  when 
directed  to  the  future  fortunes  of  their 
sons.  They  seem  to  have  no  power  of 
seeing  small  curacy-houses  filled  with 
twelve  children,  and  butchers  and 
bakers  walking  down  the  avenue  in  a 
melancholy  and  despairing  manner  at 
Christmas  time  ;  but  have  pertinaci- 
ously before  their  sight  a  superb  man- 
sion in  James's  Square,  with  a  steady 
old  coach  and  two  fat  horses  at  the 
door  ;  or  a  fine  old  turreted  palace  at 
Lambeth,  with  five  or  six  chaplains 
contesting  the  honour  of  the  last  lick 
of  the  plate.  Not  a  glimpse  can  they 
discover  of  the  cold  rides — miserable 
scenes  among  the  dying,  the  idle,  the 
dissolute  —  hope  deferred —  strength 
decaying — the  proud  man's  contume- 
ly, the  rich  vulgarian's  scorn — struggle, 
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straggle !  toil  and  trouble !  Blessings, 
say  I,  on  the  outspoken  head  of  St 
John's,  and  the  impenetrability  of 
Euclid,  that  kept  a  blue  coat  on  my 
back,  and  disappointed  my  father's 
expectation  of  seeing  me  Lord  Bishop 
of  Durham.  I  should  have  been  chap- 
lain to  a  poor-house  to  a  certainty, 
and  have  envied  my  parishioners  ;  but 
I  doubt  very  much,  in  the  mean  time,  if 
the  chaplain  of  a  poor-house  would 
have  envied  me,  imprisoned  and  pau- 
perized in  Rayleigh  Court. 

Luckily  there  were  books — whole 
shelves  of  them — loaded  with  rich  mo- 
rocco bindings,  and  pecks  enough  of 
dust  (if  distributed  through  the  mouth 
of  March)  to  have  ransomed  all  the 
Pharaohs.     I  passed  over  the  Dug- 
dales,  and  even  the  Gwyllins,  in  de- 
spair ;  and  lay  whole  days  on  the  floor, 
surrounded    by    Faery    Queens    and 
other    anti-utilitarian     publications, 
sometimes  fancying  myself  a  Red- 
Cross  knight  —  though  considerably 
at  a  loss  to  devise  a  substitute  for  the 
heavenly  Una.     But  by  some  strange 
caprice  of  fortune,  a  hoard  was  opened 
to  me  in  one  of  the  lower  shelves,  be- 
side the  oriel  window,  which  was  more 
valuable  than  Potosi  and  Golconda — 
a  complete  set  of  the  Waverley  Novels : 
there  they  were — all  included — from 
the  great  original  to  Castle  Dangerous. 
As  my  father's  retiring  habits  pre- 
vented me  from  knowing  a  human 
being  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  made 
up  to  my  heart's  content  for  the  want 
of  living  friends,  by  forming  the  most 
enthusiastic  attachments  to  Dandie 
Dinmont,   and  Henry  Morton,   and 
Jonathan  Oldbuck ;  not  forgetting  the 
excessive  love  I  entertained  for  Rose 
Bradwardine,  Di  Vernon,  and  a  few 
others  ;  so  that  altogether,  I  think  I 
may  say,  that  no  young  man  of  my 
age  was  ever  blessed  with  such  a  large 
and  enchanting  circle  of  "friends  and 
sweethearts."    In  the  mean  time  the 
external  world  was  moving  on,  trou- 
bling itself,  in  all  likelihood,  as  little 
about  me  as  I  did  about  it.     We  had 
a  newspaper   once    a-week ;    but  I 
never  saw  it.     I  knew  that  our  gra- 
cious sovereign  lady,  Queen  Victoria, 
had  just  succeeded  to  our  gracious 
sovereign  lord,  King  William — but  to 
that  great  and  important  fact  in  con- 
stitutional history  my  knowledge  of 
temporary  politics  was  limited.  What 


did  I  care  about  Peels  or  Melbourne.?, 
when  I  could  enter  the  council-cham- 
ber of  Louis  the  Eleventh,  or  pass  a 
pleasant  morning  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth at  Kenilworth  Castle?  My  father 
lay — like  a  snake  surrounded  by  fire — 
in  the  centre  of  what  had  once  been  his 
family  estate  ;  with  purchasers  gather- 
ing closer  and  closer  round,  till,  like  the 
snake  of  the  above  similitude,  he  was 
inclined  to  sting  himself  to  death  to 
avoid  the  increasing  horror  of  his  situa- 
tion.    From  strange  muttered  growls 
and  deep  imprecations  when  we  met,  I 
gathered  that  the  last  fagot  had  been 
lighted,  in  the  shape  of  a  proposition 
by  some  Eastern  nabob,  that  he  should 
sell  the  remaining  portion  of  the  land. 
He,  Rayleigh  of  Rayleigh  Court — to 
sell  to  a  stranger  the  park,  the  fields, 
the  house  !  He  would  have  died  first. 
And  the  reason  for  wishing  to  buy, 
which  was  assigned  by  the  intending 
purchaser,  was  worst  of  all ;  that  he  had 
already  made  himself  owner  of  every 
other  farm  which  had  once  belonged 
to  the  Rayleigh  manors,  and  desired 
the  family  mansion  to  make  the  estate 
complete — and  his  name  was  Jeeks — 
Jeeks  of  Rayleigh  Court !    My  father 
would  have  shot  him  if  he  had  come 
within  his  reach ;  but  as  Mr  Jeefcs  kept 
at  a  respectable  distance,  the  over- 
charge of  indignation  was  poured  forth 
uponme;  and  the  opinion,  so  obliging- 
ly given  of  my  abilities  and  probable 
success  in  life  by  the  Master  of  St 
John's,  was  never  for  an  hour  forgotten . 
It  was  very  evident  that  there  was  no 
hope 'of  family  restoration  to  be  found- 
ed on  so  profound  a  blockhead — an  ass 
that  could  not  get  into  the  church — 
that  moped  and  wandered  about  the 
woods — that  trembled  when  he  was 
spoken  to  ;  and  so  far  from  pushing  his 
way  in  the  world,  and  acquiring  a 
fortune  by  running  off  with  an  heiress, 
had  not  courage  enough  to  look  a 
milkmaid  in  the  face.     I  kept  out  of 
his  sight  more  than  ever,  and  read 
Ivanhoe  for  the  fifteenth  time.     Oh, 
Friar  Tuck  !  Oh,  Brian  de  Bois  Guil- 
bert !     What  did  I  care  for  Mr  Jeeks 
arid  his  offers  for  Rayleigh  Court  ? 

I  was  now  twenty  years  of  age, 
with  the  figure  of  a  grenadier  and  the 
courage  of  a  boarding-school  girl ;  and 
every  day  my  father's  indignation 
seemed  to  increase,  when  he  saw  such 
a  fund  of  marketable  qualities  lying 
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useless — my  quietness  and  decorum 
would  have  done  for  the  church  ;  my 
height  and  broad  shoulders  would 
have  qualified  me  for  Gretna  Green. 
But  such  a  chicken-hearted  fellow,  he 
well  knew,  would  sooner  die  than 
mention  a  postchaise  ;  and  so  the  old 
gentleman,  having  ceased  for  some 
years  to  express  his  contempt  for  me 
with  the  aid  of  his  walking  stick,  and 
a  profusion  of  epithets  unheard  of  in 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  took  now  to 
the  easier  method  of  a  dignified  and 
unbroken  silence.  It  was  a  charming 
change,  and  I  was  as  happy  as  Robin- 
son Crusoe  in  the  desert  island  before 
Friday  made  his  appearance.  One 
day  in  June — "  it  was  the  poet's  leafy 
month  of  June" — I  took  my  way,  as 
was  my  wont,  through  the  park  to  the 
Wilderness.  The  shadows  of  the  broad 
thick-foliaged  oaks  lay  in  gigantic 
masses  on  the  smooth  turf,  (of  which 
the  gardeners  were  a  few  relics  of  the 
former  herds  of  deer,  in  the  shape 
of  wide-antlered  stags  and  dappled 
roes ;)  all  the  sights  and  sounds  of  sum- 
mer beauty  were  united  in  that  solitary 
greensward ;  and  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  I  felt  a  regret  pass  over  me 
that  the  grandeur  of  my  family  had 
decayed,  and  a  faint  fluttering  became 
perceptible  to  me,  round  my  heart,  of 
a  wish  to  restore  our  fortunes.  But 
the  intense  appreciation  of  my  own 
deficiencies  in  which  I  had  been  edu- 
cated, soon  dispelled  any  pleasing  il- 
lusions that  the  self-love  of  twenty 
years  of  age  might  have  excited ;  and 
I  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
rejoiced  to  think  that  in  me  the  family 
tree  would  lose  its  last  branch,  and 
that  the  old  house  would  crumble  into 
actual  ruins,  instead  of  holding  forth 
the  false  appearances  of  solidity  and 
strength  which  led  to  the  expectation 
that  it  was  still  capable  of  repair.  I 
felt  like  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  when  he 
resolved  to  leave  his  home  for  ever ; 
and  if  there  had  been  any  crusade 
going  on  in  1838,  and  an  Isaac  of 
York  willing  to  furnish  me  with  horse 
and  harness,  I  should  have  been  veiy 
glad  to  try  my  chance  against  the 
Saracens,  and  prove  myself  a  true 
Red  Cross  knight ;  for  even  at  that 
time,  I  felt  assured  that  against  any 
body  but  my  father  I  could  hold  up 
my  head  like  a  man  ;  or  on  any  sub- 
ject but  my  stupidity — (which  I  was 
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willing  to  concede,  as  it  came  guaran- 
teed under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the 
master  of  a  college) — I  could  have 
maintained  my  ground  with  the  cour- 
age of  a  Front-de-Boeuf.  I  took  a 
bolder  step  and  manlier  bearing  as  I 
passed  along  in  the  sunshine,  and  saw 
defined  on  the  grass  before  me  the 
shadow  of  a  gigantic  being,  elongated 
in  the  slanting  rays  to  about  twelve 
feet  high,  with  limbs  and  shoulders 
certainly  alittle  attenuated  by  the  same 
solar  deception,  but  still  not  quite  such 
thread-papers  as  I  have  since  seen  do 
duty  in  ball-rooms,  to  the  evident 
satisfaction  of  their  possessors.  The 
Wilderness  was  reached  at  last :  and 
here  I  must  premise  that  the  aristo- 
cratic appearances  of  bucks  and  roes 
entirely  ceased ;  for  the  said  Wilder- 
ness was  appropriated  to  the  feeding 
of  certain  animals  of  unpoetic  figures, 
and  even  prosaic  names,  but  which, 
when  well  cooked  and  duly  supplied 
with  a  condiment  of  beans,  furnish  by 
no  means  a  contemptible  dinner  to  a 
hungry  sportsman.  The  man  who 
despises  beans  and  bacon  is  uniformly 
a  puppy.  I  will,  therefore,  now  ven- 
ture on  the  vulgar  word,  and  say  the 
Wilderness  was  used  for  feeding  swine, 
and  all  the  long  days  the  frisky  quad- 
rupeds went  wriggling  their  curly 
tails,  and  snorting  among  the  oak- 
trees,  with  enormous  satisfaction. 
On  reaching  the  centre  of  this  um- 
brageous feeding-ground,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  my  usual  place  of  medi- 
tation occupied  by  a  stranger.  It 
was  a  young  girl,  exhausted  apparently 
by  the  heat  of  the  day,  resting  on  the 
mossy  turf  and  leaning  against  the 
trunk  of  a  fine  old  tree.  Her  bonnet 
was  on  the  ground  beside  her ;  her 
hair  was  gently  moved  to  and  fro  by 
the  wandering  breeze  ;  and  on  her 
lap  lay  a  work-basket,  which  she  had 
evidently  laid  down  to  give  herself 
more  entirely  to  repose.  She  was 
sound  asleep,  and  I  need  scarcely 
say,  as  my  experience  of  the  fair  sex 
was  extremely  limited,  that  she  was 
the  most  captivating  specimen  I  had 
ever  seen ;  but  shyness  and  awkward- 
ness overcame  my  desire  to  make 
her  acquaintance.  I  looked  at  her 
for  a  moment,  saw  the  finely  cut 
features,  the  beautifully  complexioned 
cheeks,  the  smiling  lips  and  graceful 
figure,  and  turned  away  angiy  at 
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myself,  at  the  same  time  that  I  could 
not  summon  courage  to  address  her. 
Before  I  had  gone  far  I  heard  a 
dreadful  scream  a  little  to  my  right, 
and  in  an  agony  of  terror  a  fair- 
haired  young  child,  of  six  or  seven 
years  old,  rushed  towards  the  sleeper, 
pursued  apparently  by  one  of  the  lar- 
gest of  the  granting  flock.  It  was 
evidently  only  in  the  excessive  buoy- 
ancy of  its  porcine  spirits  that  it  car- 
acolled,  and  snuffed,  and  galloped  in 
such  an  imposing  manner;  but  the 
terror  of  the  little  flyer  was  as  sin- 
cere as  if  it  had  been  a  royal  Bengal 
tiger.  In  a  moment  I  sprang  for- 
ward, gave  the  huge  animal  a  kick 
with  all  my  might,  in  a  spot  which 
must  have  materially  improved  the 
tenderness  of  the  ham — and  took 
the  almost  fainting  child  in  my  arms. 
The  sleeper  started  up,  and  was  no 
little  astonished  to  behold  the  feat  I 
performed.  I  muttered  a  few  con- 
fused words,  and  tried  in  vain  to  still 
the  terrors  of  my  young  charge ; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  our  united 
efforts  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
elder  sister  thanked  me  for  my  chival- 
rous interference,  and  said  she  would 
never  forget  my  kindness. 

"  It's  nothing  at  all,"  I  said—"  I 
almost  wish  it  had  been  a  bonassus, 
and  I  had  had  a  rifle." 

"Oh!  a  pig,  I  assure  you,  is  quite 
enough  for  us :  isn't  it,  Amy  ?  "  Amy 
seemed  to  consider  a  pig  a  great  deal 
too  much,  and  looked  round  in  alarm 
every  time  she  heard  a  rustle  among 
the  branches. 

"  It  would  have  enabled  me, "  I 
said,  "to  be  really  useful — like  the 
master  of  Eavenswood,  I  added, 
when  he  shot  the  wild  bull." 

"  But  you  wouldn't  surely  wish  to 
see  Amy  and  me  in  real  danger,  mere- 
ly to  have  the  glory  of  delivering  us 
from  it.  That  would  be  too  sel- 
fish." 

"  Not  selfish  if  I  was  certain  of 
saving  you;  and,  besides,  it  would  be 
such  an  excellent  introduction." 

"  But  we  have  already  told  you, 
that  we  are  as  much  indebted  for 
your  interference  as  if  you  had  put  a 
whole  herd  of  furious  cattle  to  death. 
For  my  part,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  introduction  as  it  is." 

"  Then  we  may  consider  ourselves 
Mends?  "  I  enquired,  gradually  be- 
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coming  less  embarrassed  by  the  man- 
ner of  the  unknown. 

"  Certainly  —  I  tell  you  we  shall 
never  forget  your  gallant  interference. 
It  is  strange  we  never  met  with  such 
an  adventure  before  ;  for  Amy  and  I 
come  very  often  here." 

"  Indeed?  —  It  is  certainly  very 
strange  that  I  have  never  seen  you 
before  ;  for  I  am  here  almost  every 
day." 

"  Why,  if  you  keep  your  eyes  con- 
stantly on  the  ground,  you  have  no 
great  chance  of  seeing  any  thing  but 
the  grass.  We  have  seen  you 
often." 

"  And  you  know  my  name,  of 
course  ?  " 

"  Henry  Rayleigh,  of  Rayleigh 
Court.  Oh!  we  know  all  about 
you." 

"  And  I  —  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  I 
have  not  the  same  advantage  with 
regard  to  your  style  and  title  —  I  fee 
sure  it  must  be  a  beautiful  name." 

"  You  had  better  guess." 

"  Flora?  Edith?  Rebecca?  " 

"  We  must  go  home  now,"  said  the 
little  one. 

"  Isabella?  Brenda?  Minna?" 

"  No  —  you  will  never  find  it  out." 

"  Then  you  will  surely  tell  me." 

"  Oh  no!  —  that  would  spoil  the  ro- 
mance of  our  acquaintance." 

"  And  am  I  never  to  find  out  who 
you  are  ?  " 

"  Probably  not,  if  you  bury  your- 
self in  the  woods  all  your  life.  I  have 
been  your  neighbour  for  half  a  year, 
and  you  have  never  seen  me." 

"  My  eyes  must  have  been  blind- 
ed ;  but  I  will  bury  myself  no  more. 
Do  tell  me  your  name,  and  where 
you  live,  for  I  am  very  ill  qualified  to 
be  a  discoverer." 

"  I  shall  certainly  not  destroy  the 
charm  of  mystery.  Let  it  be  enough 
that  you  know  me  by  sight.  The 
name  is  of  no  consequence  —  but  if  you 
really  wish  to  know  it  "  - 

"  I  do  indeed." 

"Call  me  Lucy  Ashton,  and  that 
will  remind  you  of  the  service  you 
did  me  to-day.  -In  the  mean  time 
do  not  follow  us.  I  should  wish  this 
meeting  kept  a  secret  —  come,  Amy." 

And  so  saying,  and  taking  her  sis- 
ter by  the  hand,  she  walked  rapidly 
away,  leaving  me  with  the  pleasing 
expression  which  is  commonly  attri- 
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buted  to  a  stuck  pig,  gazing  at  her 
graceful  motion,  and  half  inclined  to 
consider  the  whole  interview  a  delu- 
sion of  the  fancy,  or  at  least  a 
dream. 

Lucy  Ashton  ! — a  charming  idea  ! 
— and  I  the  master  of  Ravenswood  ! 
My  neighbour  for  half  a  year — and 
often  in  the  Wilderness !  Then  of 
course  she  will  come  often  here 
again.  I  will  find  out  who  she  is.  I 
will  sit  no  longer  in  the  deep  recess 
of  an  old  pew  at  church,  which  is 
hidden  from  all  the  rest  of  the  con- 
gregation. I  will  even  go  down  and 
call  on  the  clergyman.  He  must 
surely  have  observed  the  most  beau- 
tiful girl  in  the  world.  He  can't  have 
been  such  a  mole  as  I  have  been.  I 
will  find  out  all  about  her;  and 
astonish  her  next  time  we  meet,  by 
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telling    her  the    result    of  my    en- 
quiries. 

On  these  exploratory  thoughts  in- 
tent, I  took  my  homeward  way.  The 
old  turrets  of  the  house  rose  before 
me,  more  distressingly  symptomatic 
of  poverty  and  decay  than  ever.  I 
crossed  the  noble  quadrangle,  which 
was  overgrown  with  grass,  and  be- 
took myself  to  the  great  dark-wains- 
coted old  library,  utterly  disgusted 
at  the  folly  or  extravagance  of  my 
ancestors,  in  having  reduced  me  to 
such  a  condition.  I  began  to  think 
that  my  father  was  not  so  much  to 
blame  in  lamenting  our  fallen  state 
as  before; — and  that  night  I  fell 
asleep,  wondering  if  Lucy  Ashton's 
father  was  a  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  if  she  was  as  poor  and 
portionless  a  being  as  myself. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Next  day  I  walked  down  to  the 
parsonage.  It  was  in  Rayleigh  vil- 
lage, and  the  living  had  once  belonged 
to  our  family,  but  among  the  dimin- 
ishing possessions  was  the  first  to 
be  disposed  of.  It  was  held  by 
Mr  Dobble,  to  whom  I  was  hardly 
knoAvn  except  by  sight — and  the  reve- 
rend gentleman  was  no  little  aston- 
ished when  my  name  was  announced. 
He  was  a  little  short  man,  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  very  polite  and 
very  talkative ;  but  who  seemed  al- 
ways to  recollect  something  or  other 
in  "the  middle  of  a  speech,  and  end 
on  quite  a  different  subject  from  what 
he  had  begun. 

"My  dear  sir,"  he  began,  "I  am 
truly  glad  to  see  you.  By  the  by,  I 
don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  you  in 
the  parsonage  before." 

"  I  have  lived  very  retired — we 
never  move  from  home — my  father 
sees  no  company." 

"Ah,  very  true — the  more's  the 
pity  !  I  shall  always  be  delighted  if 
you  will  come  in  at  any  time.  By  the 
by,  are  you  fond  of  fishing  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  sometimes  fish." 

"  Your  father  keeps  you  a  great 
deal  too. much  boxed  up  for  a  young 
man  of  your  time  of  life.  You  should 
be  forming  a  stock  of  friends  just  now, 
to  last  you  your  lifetime.  By  the 
by,  are  you  a  judge  of  wine  ?  " 


"  No,  I  never  taste  it." 

"  No  ? — for  I  was  going  to  observe 
that  a  young  man  should  act  like  a 
young  housekeeper — lay  in  his  friends 
as  the  other  does  his  cellar ;  and  al- 
ways keep  up  the  stock — particularly 
pleasant  men  and  port-wine.  They 
improve  " 

"  My  stock  is  certainly  very  limit- 
ed, "  I  said. 

"You  should  enlarge  it  at  once. 
By  the  by,  there  are  a  great  many 
new  residents  in  this  parish  since  I 
was  inducted." 

"  So  I  believe." 

"  Ahjustso ! — never  called  on  them, 
of  course — By  the  by,  will  you  have 
any  lunch  ?  " 

"No,  I  thank  you.  I  have  never 
called  on  .any  of  the  new  -comers.  I 
don't  even  know  their  names." 

' l  That's  odd !  But  it  isn't  of  so  much 
consequence  now,  for  they  are  all  get- 
ting bought  out.  By  the  by,  would 
you  like  to  see  the  repairs  in  the 
chancel  ?  " 

"No,  I  thank  you.  Are  they  getting 
bought  out  ?  " 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it.  All  the  old 
farms  and  manor-houses,  which  had 
been  converted  into  comfortable  mo- 
dern dwelling-houses  by  the  different 
proprietors,  are  nearly  all  in  one 
owner's  hands  again — as  they  used  to 
be,  in  ancient  times,  in  your  ancestors' 
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hands.  The  whole  estate  nearly  is 
reunited,  and  the  purchaser  is  resto- 
ring things  as  much  as  he  can  to  their 
ancient  condition.  He  gave  Mr  Juf- 
fles  thirty  thousand  pounds  for  the 
Grange  about  six  months  ago ;  and 
all  the  Juffles  family  is  to  be  off  in  six 
weeks.  By  the  by,  you  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Juffleses  ? — they  haven't 
been  here  more  than  five  years." 

"  No,  I  don't  know  them — are  they 
a  numerous  family  ?  " 

"  Sons  and  daughters  by  the  dozen. 
By  the  by,  weren't  you  at  college 
for  some  time  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  a  few  terms.  How  many 
sons  has  Mr  Juffles  ?  " 

"  Seven  or  eight — John,  Thomas, 
Abraham,  Alexander,  George,  Hookey, 
and  another;  but  whether  his  name  is 
Richard  or  Robert  I  don't  recollect. 
By  the  by,  was  it  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge?"' 

u  And  the  daughters  ?  "  I  said,  not 
attending  to  his  question — u  he  has 
many  daughters,  you  said,  as  well  as 
sons." 

"  Oh,  seven  or  eight  of  them  too — 
Susan,  Martha,  Elizabeth,  a  younger 
one,  I  don't  recollect  her  name,  Anne, 
Sophia,  and  some  little  ones.  By 
the  by,  the  Indian  mail  is  very  in- 
teresting— have  you  seen  the  news  ?  " 

"  No,  I  never  see  a  newspaper.  Is 
there  a  young  lady  among  Mr  Juf- 
fles's  family  of  the  pretty  name  of 
Amy?" 

"  Amy? — Amy? — 'pon  my  word  I 
don't  recollect.  And  yet  I  think  I 
do.  I  think  I  have  heard  the  gover- 
ness call  one  of  the  children  Amy. 
By  the  by,  we  have  had  charming 
weather  of  late." 

"  Charming.  How  old  is  the 
governess  ?  " 

"  A  young  person — too  young,  I 
should  say,  for  such  a  charge ;  seven- 
teen, perhaps." 

"  And  you  are  sure  you  have  heard 
her  call  one  of  them  Amy?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  may  say  I  am 
sure.  By  the  by,  the  French  seem 
very  unsteady.  I  admire  Louis 
Philippe." 

"  Is  the  governess  pretty?  " 

"  I  should  say  so — yes,  I  should  say 
decidedly  pretty.  By  the  by,  he 
seems  inclined  to  dismiss  M.  Thiers." 

"  ^lueeyes,  beautiful  mouth,  sweet 
gmile,  and  musical  voice  ?  " 
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u  Who,  my  good  sir  ? — Louis  Phi- 
lippe and  M.  Thiers?  By  the  by, 
weren't  you  asking  me  about  Mr 

Juffles's ?  Ah  !  now  I  recollect. 

The  governess — yes,  she  has  blue 
eyes,  and  sings  beautifully." 

"  And  walks  out  with  Amy?" 

"  Of  course.  By  the  by,  do  you 
hunt?" 

"  No,  I  have  no  horse.  And  how 
old  are  Mr  Juffles's  other  daugh- 
ters?" 

"  All  ages,  from  twenty-three 
downwards.  By  the  by  " 

"  Is  there  one  about  seventeen  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  should  say  the  pretty  one — 
I  forget  her  name,  Elizabeth,  I  think — 
was  just  about  that  age.  You  should 
be  introduced.  But,  by  the  by,  it 
would  be  of  little  use.  They  leave 
the  Grange  in  a  few  weeks,  if  indeed 
they  are  not  gone  already  ;  for  they 
were  to  be  ready  at  a  day's  notice, 
and  I  haven't  seen  them  since  Sunday 
week.  By  the  by,  Russia  seems  very 
discontented.  Do  you  think  they 
meditate  an  invasion  ?  " 

"  I  never  read  politics.  Are  any 
of  the,  other  neighbours  about  to  re- 
move also  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes !  Mr  Poggs,  the  rich  West 
Indian  who  bought  Hartley  Mead, 
that  used  to  be  a  part  of  your  park  a 
hundred  years  ago,  and  fitted  up  the 
Gothic  cottage  at  such  an  immense 
expense.  He's  bought  out — fifteen 
thousand  pounds  for  two  hundred 
acres,  and  he  is  to  remove  next 
Michaelmas.  By  the  by,  which 
style  of  architecture  do  you  prefer?  " 

u  I  know  nothing  of  the  subject. 
Has  Mr  Poggs  a  family  ?  " 

"  Two  daughters",  but  I  scarcely 
know  them.  Old  Poggs  is  half  a 
dissenter.  By  the  by  " 

"  How  old  are  the  daughters  ?" 

"  Ton  my  word,  my  young  friend, 
you  would  do  for  an  inquisitor." 

"  I  have  a  very  particular  reason 
for  asking  these  questions." 

"Ah  I  see!"  said  Mr  Dobble, 
"  young  men  will  be  curious  about 
their  neighbours'  children.  By  the 
by,  have  you  seen  the  Bishop  of 
London's  charge  ?  " 

"  No,  I  see  nothing  new.  How 
old  are  Mr  Poggs's  daughters  ?  " 

"  One,  the  eldest,  a  tall  handsome 
girl,  I  should  say  about  seventeen  5 
the  other  six  or  seven," 
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"Do  you  know  the  younger  one's 
name  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  it. 
Do  you  know  the  young  ladies  ?  " 

"  J  have  told  you  already,  that  I 
have  not  the  happiness  of  knowing 
any  of  the  neighbours  ; — and  I  regret 
very  much  to  hear  that  they  are  go- 
ing away  before  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  making  their  acquaint- 
ance." 

"  Oh  no,  not  all !  They  are  not 
all  going.  Mr  Jeeks  himself  will  be 
constantly  resident.  By  the  by,  are 
you  fond  of  shooting  ?  "• 

"  Has  he  any  family  ?  " 

"  A  son — yes,  I  know  he  has  a  son, 
but  I  am  not  sure  of  any  daughters. 
In  fact,  between  ourselves,  1  don't 
think  he  has  any  daughters, — and  it 
is  no  great  loss  if  they  were  any  thing 
like  the  son.  No,  I  know  he  has  no 
daughters.  By  the  by,  he  talks  of 
coming  home  from  college  this 
month." 

"  How  old  is  the  son  ?  " 

"  About  one  or  two  and  twenty. 
Very  stupid  or  very  idle,  I  am  afraid. 
He  can't  take  his  degree." 

I  got  up  to  go  away.  I  felt  that 
the  object  of  my  mission  was  un- 
attained. 

"  Don't  go,  my  dear  sir ;  don't  go. 
Ton  my  word  1  did  not  mean  any 
thing  in  what  I  said.  He  may  be 
very  clever,  and  very  admirable  in 
every  respect,  though  he  does  not  take 
his  degree.  By  the  by,  did  you  see 
Brougham's  speech  on  the  poor-law  ? 
He  should  be  called  the  poor-lawyer 
par  excellence,  as  the  French  say. 
You'll  call  on  me  soon  again,  I  hope. 
By  the  by,  are  you  fond  of  tulips? 
I  have  a  beautiful  bed  just  in 
bloom." 

O  Poggs!— O  Juffles! — O  name- 
less governess  !  which  of  you  all  was 
Lucy  Ashton  ? — I  waited  all  that  day 
in  the  Wilderness,  but  nobody  came. 
The  long  shadows  began  to  point  east- 
ward ;  the  pigs  were  all  driven  in  ;— 
the  world  was  left  to  silence  and  to 
me ;  and  I  walked  slowly  and  discon- 
solately home. 

On  getting  inside  the  great  door  of 
the  court-yard,  I  heard  voices— loud, 
angry  voices.  I  recognized  my  father's 
tones,  and  was  about  to  go  round  by 
the  inner  wall,  when,  hurrying  rapidly 
towards  me,  I  saw  three  persons — my 
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father  was  one  of  them.  The  elder  of 
the  others  was  a  man  about  sixty 
years  of  age — brown,  almost  black  in 
the  complexion,  with  nankin  trousers 
a  world  too  large  for  his  long  legs  ;  an 
immense  broad-brimmed  straw-hat  on 
his  head,  and  a  large  gold-headed 
cane  in  his  hand.  The  other  was  a 
little  sharp-eyed,  thin-featured  man, 
about  my  own  age,  but  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  twenty  times  the  shrewd- 
ness I  could  ever  muster — one  of  the 
prematurely  sagacious  youths  who 
seem  as  if  they  had  been  born  attor- 
neys, and  are  on  the  look-out  for  sharp 
practice. 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  sir,  that 
your  intrusion  is  insulting,"  said  my 
father :  ' '  relieve  me  of  your  presence. " 

"  Jist  as  you  like,  that's  matter  of 
course,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  but  the 
time  will  come  when  you'll  repent  this 
here  impoliteness.  I  never  see  sich  a 
thing  from  a  real  gentleman  to  another 
in  all  my  born  days." 

"It's  because  he  ain't  master  of 
the  philosophy  of  good  manners," 
squeaked  the  younger. 

"  Why,  what  in  hearth,"  continued 
the  senior,  "is  there  to  be  angry  about  ? 
I  want  to  buy  your  land — it  ain't  any 
sich  enormous  property  ater  all — and 
offer  you  about  three  times  the  val- 
lyation  of  a  respectable  surveyor; 
what's  that  to  set  up  your  back  about  ? 
Come  now,  there's  a  good  gentleman, 
think  better  over  it.  The  money  is 
all  ready  at  the  bank." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  drive  me  to  vio- 
lent measures — to  throw  you  into  the 
river  ?  "  asked  my  father  in  a  voice 
of  concentrated  passion  that  made  me 
feel  very  uncomfortable. 

"  By  no  manner  of  means — by  no 
means  whatsomever." 

"  As  to  that,"  interposed  the  shrill 
voice  of  the  youth,  "  two  can  play  at 
that  game  ;  but  it  ain't  philosophical 
to  talk  of  sich  matters — father  makes 
you  a  fair  offer." 

"And  I  make  you  another,"  I  said ; 
"  namely,  one  minute's  time  to  leave 
this  house.  If  you  are  found  one  in- 
stant beyond  the  minute,  by  Heaven, 
you  and  your  father  make  but  one 
step  from  this  spot  into  the  centre  of 
the  brook!" 

"  Oh  !  ha  !  "who  are  you,  sir?  "  the 
youth  began,  but  paused  when  he 
saw  some  convulsive  twitchings  tak- 
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ing  possession  of  my  hands ;  and  an 
expression  far  removed  from  either 
philosophy  or  politeness  spreading 
around  my  eyes. 

"This  here  is  young  Rayleigh," 
said  the  old  man,  "  and  p'r'aps  he'll 
be  more  open  to  reason  and  twenty- 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds." 

"Thirty  seconds  are  elapsed,"  I 
said,  going  forward  to  the  young  man ; 
"you  have  but  thirty  more."  My 
hand  advanced,  but,  luckily  before  the 
thirty  seconds  were  exhausted,  the 
door  had  closed  on  their  hateful  pre- 
sence, and  my  father  held  out  his 
hand. 

"Thank you,  Henry — I  am  obliged 
to  you,  Henry,"  he  said ;  and  I  had 
never  heard  him  call  me  by  my  name 
since  the  memorable  character  be- 
stowed on  me  by  the  head  of  St 
John's.  He  looked  me  all  over,  as  he 
spoke,  from  head  to  foot :  he  seemed 
surprised  and  pleased  at  the  result  of 
his  survey. 

"They  are  vulgar  people,"  he  said, 
"and  have  irritated  me  past  endurance 
by  then*  insulting  offers.  They  have 
never  ventured  to  present  themselves 
here  till  now  ;  and,  from  the  reception 
we  have  given  them,  I  hardly  think 
they  will  repeat  then*  visit." 

"  I  am  sorry,  sir,  you  allowed  them 
to  chafe  you." 


"  I  will  not  do  so  in  future.  You 
will  be  beside  me,  Henry ;  the  father 
and  son  together  can  offer  a  bold  face 
to  the  world  in  spite  of  these  crumb- 
ling walls.  We  can  despise  the  dross  of 
that  vile  Crresus,  and  keep  the  Kay- 
leigh mansion-house  in  the  Kayleigh 
name." 

"Who  is  he?" 

"  The  possessor  of  every  other  por- 
tion of  the  estate  but  this  ;  his  name 
is  Jeeks,  and  the  young  fellow  is  his 
son — his  only  child,  I  believe — very 
rich,  and  very  disgusting.  Let  us 
think  of  them  no  more." 

That  evening  we  had  a  long  and 
confidential  talk  ;  and  I  perceived 
that,  though  he  had  finally  given  up 
all  intention  of  getting  me  into  the 
church,  in  the  hopes  of  patching  up 
the  holes  in  the  old  roof  with  a  mitre, 
he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  on  the 
subject  of  a  widow.  I  rejoiced  that 
Mi's  Coutts  was  already  disposed  of. 
He  talked  a  long  time  of  jointures, 
three  per  cents,  India  stock ;  and  I — 
O  youth !  O  hope ! — I  mused  all  the 
time  on  the  beautiful  eyes  and  sweet 
smiles  of  my  unknown  enchantress, 
and  made  pious  resolutions  to  betake 
myself,  like  some  ancient  anchorite,  to 
the  Wilderness,  for  the  purpose  of  wor- 
ship and  meditation. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Lucy  Ashton  was  under  the  tree — 
Amy,  like  a  sensible  child,  busily 
employed  at  a  little  distance  gather- 
ing flowers ;  the  sun  shining,  the  bees 
humming,  the  birds  chirruping. 

"  You  made  me  wretched  all  yes- 
terday," I  said. 

"Indeed!  had  the  worthy  Caleb 
no  device  to  cheer  the  young  master's 
solitude  ?  " 

"  Impossible,  even  for  Caleb's  inge- 
nuity, to  supply  the  want  of  society  as 
he  contrives  to  hide  the  absence  of  sil- 
ver plate.  Ah,  why  did  you  not  come?  " 

"  I  don't  recollect  having  promised 
to  expose  poor  Amy  again  to  the  as- 
saults of  a  wild  boar." 

"  Or  yourself  to  the  conversation  of 
a  pers.oii  like  me." 

"  Oh !  I  have  told  you,  over  and  over 
again,  I  am  delighted  to  have  seen 
you  5  and  I  like  your  conversation 


amazingly  :  you  are  very  different 
indeed  from  what  I  expected." 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  what  did  you 
expect  ?"  I  said.  "  Who  ever  spoke 
of  me  to  you,  that  knew  me  ?" 

"  Nobody  that  knew  you ;  but  you 
are  a  good  deal  spoken  of,  notwith- 
standing. I  was  curious  to  see  if  they 
were  correct." 

"And  what  did  they  say?  I  will 
endeavour  to  correct  them  if  they  are 
mistaken." 

"They  said  you  and  your  father 
moped  so  continually  in  the  old  house, 
that  you  had  grown  (like  Quasimodo) 
to  have  a  resemblance  to  brick  and 
mortar  yourselves.  I  expected  to  see 
you  like  a  gable-end,  with  a  couple  of 
mullioned  windows  for  eyes,  and  a 
dilapidated  doorway  instead  of  a 
mouth .  I  was  astonished  to  see  you  so 
nearly  human." 
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"  Ah !  you  will  humanize  me  still 
more  if  you  laugh  at  me  as  you  do : 
do  take  pity  on  me,  and  don't  let  me 
settle  down  into  a  wall." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  for  I  have  no 
turn  for  architecture ;  and,  by  all  the 
descriptions  I  hear  of  the  old  court, 
you  don't  seem  to  be  Palladios." 

"  There  may  be  other  reasons  be- 
sides a  want  of  skill  and  inclination," 
I  said,  with  a  sad  feeling  of  the  anti- 
architectural  condition  of  our  ex- 
chequer. 

"  Oh !  you  mean  poverty.  Then, 
why  don't  you  sell  the  old  place  ?  " 

"  It  would  kill  my  father  to  think  of 
it." 

"  But  it  would  not  have  so  dread- 
ful an  effect  on  you?  I  know  you 
could  get  it  sold  if  you  like." 

"  An  old  impudent  fellow  of  the 
name  of  Jeeks  wishes  to  force  us  into 
a  sale.  I  will  see  him  and  all  his 
race  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea 
first," 

"Would  you  sell  it  then?"  she 
said. 

"  No — but,  fair  Lucy  Ashton,  why 
do  you  ask?" 

"  Because  if  you  parted  with  one 
brick  of  the  old  house,  one  blade  of 
grass  of  the  old  park,  one  leaf  of  one 
old  tree  in  the  old  wood,  our  acquaint- 
ance would  end  as  rapidly  as  it  be- 
gan." 

"  Then  it  shall  suifer  no  decay,"  I 
said,  and  took  her  hand,  which  she 
held  out  to  me  with  honest  warmth ; 
"  and  now  let  me  find  out,  if  I  can, 
who  it  is  that  gives  me  such  admir- 
able advice.  I  called  on  Mr  Dobble 
yesterday." 

"  He  told  you  a  great  many  things, 
by  the  by,  did  he?"  she  said. 

"  You  know  him,  I  see,  and  he  knows 
you.'1''  As  I  said  this,  I  looked  with  the 
air  of  a  man  who  has  discovered  a  por- 
tentous secret ;  but  she  bore  my  look 
with  the  same  celestial  open  smile  as 
ever. 

"  What  a  happy  man  he  must  be 
in  knowing  so  first-rate  a  parish- 
ioner. Did  he  boast  much  of  our  ac- 
quaintance ?  " 

"  He  seemed  to  know  more  of  your 
brothers  and  sisters,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  which  of  them  did  he  like 
best?  How  many  did  he  say  I  had?" 

This  was  a  puzzler ;  for  I  was 
quite  undecided  whether  to  consider 
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her  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Juffles 


with  fourteen  children,  or  Poggs  with 
only  two. 

"  Amy  seemed  a  great  favourite," 
I  replied. 

"  But,  my  brothers — what  did  he 
say  of  my  brothers?" 

"  He  said — but  perhaps  it  was  in 
confidence,— so  I  will  not  mention  all 
he  told  me.  He  spoke  highly  of  the 
whole  family  of  Mr  Poggs." 

"  And  very  properly  too.  We  are 
all  pleasant  people  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ;  and,  indeed,  I  wonder  he  can 
make  any  distinction  in  the  degrees 
of  amiability  between  the  Poggses, 
Jufneses,  Higginsons,  Jeekses,  Wil- 
coxes,  and  all  the  late  and  present  oc- 
cupiers of  the  Rayleigh  estates." 

"Higginsons?  Wilcoxes?  he  never 
mentioned  them ;  but  as  to  the 
Jeekses,  pray  don't  speak  of  those 
detestable  wretches.  I  hope  you  de- 
spise young  Jeeks  as  heartily  as  I  do." 

"  Not  quite,  perhaps." 

"No?"  I  looked  at  her.  Gracious 
powers !  is  it  possible  this  beautiful 
creature  can  be  so  blinded  by  the  for- 
tune of  the  wretched  animal,  as  to  look 
upon  him  without  disgust.  "  Are 
you  intimate  with  him  ?  "  I  enquired. 

"  Oh  yes !  we  are  all  very  social 
down  here;  no  ceremony  between 
neighbours.  He  is  a  great  sports- 
man." 

"  Oh,  then,  it  must  be  your  bro- 
thers that  are  his  friends,  not  you  ! " 

"  I  certainly  don't  go  out  shooting 
with  him — in  fact,  I  have  no  time.  I 
am  engaged  educating  Amy  so  many 
hours,  that  I  could  not  practise  enough 
to  be  able  to  hit  a  bonassus,  like  a 
celebrated  marksman'of  my  acquaint- 
ance ;  far  less  a  partridge." 

"  And  you  educate  Amy?  and  yet 
you  have  brothers  ?  and  don't  despise 
young  Jeeks  ?  and  know  every  body  ?" 

4  And  like  them  all,"  she  added. 

1  All  equally?"  I  enquired. 
'  With  a  difference,  as  a  body  may 
say." 

'  And  Amy  is  your  sister  ?  " 

'  We  call  ourselves  so." 
'  Then,  by  Heavens,  you  are  Miss 
Poggs!" 

"  Well,  is  that  any  thing  to  swear 
about?  There  have  been  Misses  Poggs 
in  the  world  before,  1  suppose." 

"  But  you  talked  of  educating  her  5 
devoting  your  time  to  Jier," 
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"  So  I  do." 

"  Then  you  are  the  governess  in  Mr 
Juffles'  family." 

"Why  not?  You  don't  think 
worse  of  a  person  for  being  able  to 
give  a  little  information  to  a  little  girl 
of  seven  years  old,  do  you?" 

"  Think  worse  of  her  ?  Ah,  Lucy 
Ashton !  I  could  not  think  worse  of 
you,  if  you  were  able  to  teach  the  Head 
of  a  college." 

"  You  could  not  think  worse  of  me  ? 
Do  you  mean  worse  of  me  than  you  think 
already?  In  that  case  I  must  retire." 

u  No,  no ;  don't  go  !  I  have  not 
found  out  yet  who  you  are." 

"  I  thought  you  had  found  out  I 
was  two.  You  can't  surely  be  wrong 
in  both." 

"  I  suspect  I  am.  You  spoke  of 
your  brothers.  Now,  I  make  a  guess 
you  have  seven.  I  could  tell  you 
their  names." 

"  You  mistake  your  role,  or  rather 
confuse  it.  You  are  the  master  of 
Ravenswood,  not  Frank  Osbaldis- 
tone.  I  am  not  Di  Vernon." 

"  You  are  a  puzzle ;  an  Urganda 
the  unknown." 

"  That  means  that  you  are  the  Bel 
Tenebroso.  You  will  perhaps  be  dis- 
enchanted soon." 

u  Only  if  you  leave  the  country." 

"Why,  won't  you  have  the  Poggses, 
Jeekses,  Juffl  eses,  though  I  find  another 
situation  ?  you  can  make  their  acquaint- 
ance whenever  you  please.  You  will 
be  re-enchanted  again,  I  assure  you." 

"  By  Heavens,  I  believe  you  are 
making  a  fool  of  me  all  this  time ! 
You  are  the  third  Miss  Juffles  your- 
self." 

"  Swearing  again?  What  would 
Mr  Dobble  say,  by  the  by  ?  I  never 
denied  that  I  was  either  the  third  or 
fourth  Miss  Juffles.  Are  you  happy 
now  ?  "  she  said  with  a  smile. 

"  I  can't  be  any  thing  else  so  near 
to  Lucy  Ashton." 

"  Oh,  cry  you  mercy ;  you  are  back 
again  at  Wolf's  Crag  !  And  I  assure 
you,  I  like  you  better  in  the  character 
of  its  inhabitant  than  as  the  Inquisi- 
tor-general and  particular  too — which 
you  have  acted  all  to-day.  Let  there 
be  a  truce  between  us  in  question  and 
answer,  and  all  will  be  delightful. 
We  have  hitherto  been  like  Mrs  Mar- 
cet's  chemistry,  all  whys  and  be- 
causes." 
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The  truce  was  signed,  and  an  hour 
passed  away,  composed  of  sixty  mi- 
nutes of  enjoyment,  as  if  it  had  all  been 
one  second  ;  and  I  felt  that  there  was 
only  one  woman  in  the  whole  world 
.  that  could  ever  keep  me  from  being 
wretched ;  and  that  was  a  beautiful 
young  girl  in  a  straw  bonnet — name, 
parentage,  and  every  thing  about  her, 
totally  unknown. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  she  took 
Amy's  hand  and  left  me.  I  did  not  fol- 
low her — I  had  promised  I  would  not ; 
but  I  had  exacted  a  promise  in  return, 
that  she  would  meet  me  again.  And  so 
she  did  again  and  again.  I  never  asked 
who  she  was  ;  I  did  not  even  care  to 
know.  Five  weeks  passed  on,  and  I 
was  as  irrecoverably  in  love  as  if  I  had 
known  she  was  a  duchess,  with  fortune 
enough  to  buy  back  the  whole  estate. 

All  this  time  my  father  was  very 
kind  in  his  manner;  and  was  con- 
stantly dwelling  on  the  advantages  of 
a  wealthy  match.  My  heart  bled  for 
him  when  I  reflected  how  bitter  would 
be  his  disappointment  when  he  found 
out  the  dreadful  truth,  that  every  wo- 
man in  existence  was  hateful  to  me 
except  one  poor  penniless  girl ;  at  the 
best,  one  of  fourteen  children,  and  per- 
haps a  governess  without  a  sou.  But  I 
would  not  destroy  his  dreams  before 
there  was  occasion — and  sat  silent  and 
unresisting,  as  he  poured  forth  his  ma- 
trimonial schemes  for  my  aggrandize- 
ment. 

But  Lucy  at  last  was  unpunctual  in 
her  visits  to  the  WTilderaess.  One  day 
I  had  waited  from  an  early  hour,  and 
had  strained  my  eyes  to  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  her  glorious  figure  as 
she  tripped  among  the  trees.  I  had  at 
last  sat  down  beneath  the  accustomed 
oak,  and  was  fancying  all  manner  of 
reasons  for  her  not  making  her  ap- 
pearance, when  all  of  a  sudden  I  heard 
a  rustle  at  my  side,  and,  starting  up, 
saw  before  me  the  pragmatical  visage 
of  young  Mr  Jeeks. 

"  Servant,  sir,"  he  squeaked  in  his 
shrill  unmusical  tones,  "  Oho  !  this  is 
the  philosophy  of  it — is  it  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  and  what 
do  you  want  here  ?  Are  you  aware 
that  this  forms  as  yet  no  part  of  your 
father's  land." 

"  It  will  soon,  p'r'aps — but  I  want 
just  to  say  a  few  words.  I  hope  not 
to  lose  my  temper,  as  I  unfortunately 
2u 
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did  last  time  I  dropped  in  to  see  you 
and  your  governor;  for  why  should 
gentlemen  quarrel  ?  It  ain't  philoso- 
phic." 

"  I  should  think  what  gentlemen  do, 
whether  they  quarrel  or  not,  is  a  mat- 
ter in  which  you  can  have  no  personal 
experience.  Say  on,  sir." 

"  I  am  just  agoing  to  begin  ;  and  I 
only  hope  I  shall  not  get  exasperated, 
and  misbehave  myself,  as  I  certainly 
feel  I  did  the  last  time  we  had  a 
talk." 

"  Go  on ;  I  don't  think  you'll  get 
exasperated,  whatever  else  may  hap- 
pen to  you." 

"  You  think,  pVaps,  that  your 
goings  on,  young  Mr  Rayleigh,  ar'n't 
known  ;  but  they  are  though." 

"  In  what  respect,  sir  ?  What  do 
you  allude  to  ?  " 

"Petticoats — that's  what  I  allude 
to ;  and  I  come  just  to  give  you  a 
friendly  warning,  that  the  seven  young 
Juffleses  are  all  six  feet  high." 

"  Your  information  is  totally  unde- 
sired." 

"  I  know  it  is — it's  uncommon  un- 
pleasant information ;  and,  if  I  was 
you,  I  would  give  up  the  chase.  She's 
certainly  a  very  pretty  girl  is  Betsy 
Juffles — but  not  n't  for  you  or  me,  you 
know.  She  has  no  blood." 

u  As  I  don't  know  whom  you  al- 
lude to,  of  course  I  can  give  you  no 
answer  ;  but,  as  3*011  seem  to  be  giving 
me  advice,  I  will  favour  you  with  a 
very  decided  piece  of  it  in  return ; 
which  is,  to  hold  3*our  tongue  on  any 
subject  connected  with  me,  or  the  con- 
sequences to  yourself  will  be  such  as 
you  will  hardly  like." 

"  Thank  ye  for  your  friendliness — 
I  am  rather  fond  of  advice  than  other- 
wise, though  it's  certainly  one  of  the 
things  that  it's  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive  ;  and  I  will  just  give 
you  a  hint  that  ma3r  do  you  good — 
Betsy's  a  very  good-natured  girl,  but 
fickle — very." 

"Indeed!" 

"  0113*68 ! — she  is  indeed — she  made 
great  advances  to  me  once ;  but  I 
rather  checked  her.  A  very  clever  girl 
too — and  speaks  French  ;  but  she  has 
no  philosophy.  She  went  to  the  last 
assizes,  and  fell  in  with  some  dragoon 
officers  at  a  ball.  She's  all  for  the  red- 
coats now,  or  at  least  was  till  lately — 
but  since  then  she  " 
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Here  the  little  animal  winked. 

"  Oh  !  "  I  said,  willing  to  hear  what 
the  creature  would  say. 

"  I  have  scarcely  spoke  to  her  for  a 
long  time  ;  but  I  hear  some  of  her 
proceedings,"  he  continued. 

"  You  do  ? — from  whom,  pray  ?  " 

"  Why,  it  can't  be  supposed  I  never 
hear  Amy  talking  about  how  often  she 
goes  out  with  Betsy.  I'm  very  much 
against  Anrf  seeing  her  at  all.  Her 
steady  stupid  sister  would  be  a  far 
safer  companion  than  such  a  wild  sort 
of  girl  as  Betsy  Juffles." 

"  You  sa3*  she  once  made  advances 
to  you,"  I  said,  with  a  horrid  sus- 
picion at  my  heart  that  I  had  been  an 
egregious  fool. 

"  Didn't  she  ?  You  should  have 
seen  her  looks.  She  always  sat  a 
little  behind  her  mother's  chair,  so  as 
to  be  o-ut  of  the  old  lady's  eye,  and 
did  cast  such  preternatural  glances 
across  the  room  to  me,  and  smiled, 
and  smirked,  and  sidled,  and  shook 
her  curls — it  was  wonderful  to  behold, 
but  she  had  no  philosophy,  and  I  look- 
ed cold" 

"And  chilled  her?" 

"  Exactly.  I  could  have  tumbled 
her  into  the  railway,  and  been  off  to 
Gretna,  by  only  holding  up  my  finger 
—but  I  wouldn't.  She  bore  it  pretty 
well,  considering  the  disappointment ; 
and  first  consoled  herself  by  flirting 
at  a  ball  with  a  set  of  ensigns  and 
cornets,  and  then  took  to  you." 

"  To  me  ?  I  don't  understand  you, 
Mr  Jeeks." 

"  You  do !" 

"  You  are  an  insolent  jackan- 
apes " 

"  I'm  not — come,  I  am  trying  to 
keep  my  temper ;  but  p'r'aps  you  think 
Betsy  a  good  speck  ?  Bah !  she'll  not 
have  five  hundred  pounds  ;  and  your 
bumptious  old  govern  or  won't  bivj'back 
many  of  the  old  acres  with  a  dribble 
like  that." 

This  time  I  did  not  give  him  a  mi- 
nute's grace :  ni3T  hand  was  on  his  col- 
lar in  a  moment ;  I  shook  him  till  his 
teeth  rattled  audibly,  like  dice  in  a 
box  ;  I  kicked  him,  pushed  him,  and, 
as  the  gratification  grew  with  what 
it  fed  on,  at  one  dread  reckoning  I 
paid  off  the  horror  I  experienced  from 
his  account  of  the  girl  I  had  worship- 
ped, and  his  insolent  mention  of  my 
lather.  I  took  a  fiendish  delight  hi 
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prolonging  his  agonies.  Another  mi- 
nute's indulgence  in  the  punishment 
would  have  raised  the  tiger  that  lies 
sleeping,  but  always  awakable,  in  every 
man's  heart,  and  I  might  have  killed 
him  outright ;  but  luckily  we  got  near 
the  boundary  hedge.  It  was  of  strong 
old  thorns,  very  thick  and  high,  and 
very  wide  at  top.  I  seized  my  victim 
with  botli  hands,  and  swung  him  on 
to  the  summit  of  the  hedge,  where, 
after  wriggling  a  short  time  in  every 
variety  of  ridiculous  contortions,  and 
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squeaking  as  he  sank  deeper  and  deep- 
er among  the  thorns,  he  threw  himself 
by  a  great  effort  to  the  other  side,  and 
rolled  into  the  ditch. 

Some  people  seem  to  take  naturally 
to  a  thrashing,  as  others  do  the  small- 
pox. In  a  few  minutes  I  perceived 
him  emerge  from  the  ditch  and  walk 
—  though  rather  stiffly  —  across  the 
field.  "  Thank  Heaven,"  I  said,  "  if 
I  have  been  a  dupe  I  am  not  a  mur- 
derer !  " 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Next  day  I  waited  again — and  the 
next,  and  the  next ;  and  no  Lucy  Ash- 
ton,  or  rather  no  Betsy  Juffles,  came. 
The  next  day  was  Friday — my  birth- 
day. I  had  much  to  do ;  my  father 
was  resolved  to  celebrate  the  great 
event  by  a  solemn  dinner  tete-a-tete, 
during  which  he  was  to  communicate 
his  final  decision  with  respect  to  my 
future  pursuits.  I  hurried  to  the  Wil- 
derness in  the  morning — no  success — 
and  in  despair  betook  myself  once 
more  to  Mr  Dobble.  That  gentleman's 
dovetailed  observations  were  by  no 
means  elucidatory  on  the  point  I  came 
to  clear  up.  He  did  not  know  the 
names  of  all  the  members  of  any  of 
the  families — he  had  never  heard  of 
any  persons  of  the  name  of  Higginson 
or  Wilcox — he  knew  nothing  of  the 
colour  of  people's  eyes — and  did  not 
recollect  whether  any  one  member  of 
his  flock  had  red  hair  or  black.  How 
difficult  to  take  the  commonest  obser- 
vations iri  the  cold  northern  latitude 
of  forty-five  !  But  one  thing  at  last  I 
discovered ;  the  Juffleses  were  to  leave 
on  the  following  day — the  Poggses 
had  been  gone  since  Tuesday. 

"  By  the  by,"  he  said,  after  this  in- 
formation ;  "  you  are  much  indebted 
to  your  cousin,  young  Jeeks — I  never 
knew  till  lately  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  a  relation." 

"  I  never  knew  it,  sir ;  and  cer- 
tainly make  no  claim." 

"  But  you  ought,  my  good  sir, 
after  the  service  he  did  you  on  Mon- 
day " 

"What  service,  sir?  I  am  not 
aware  of  any." 

"  Indeed  ?    That's  most  extraordi- 


nary !  I  understood  he  interfered,  and 
saved  you  from  a,  personal  assault." 

"He?" 

"  Yes !  And  he  certainly  bears 
marks  of  his  efforts  on  your  behalf. 
By  the  by,  the  Ministry  seems  totter- 
ing." 

^  I  thought  you  said,  Mr  Dobble, 
this  Mr  Jeeks  pretends  to  be  my  re- 
lation. Did  he  ever  tell  you  by  what 
means,  or  in  what  degree  ? 

"  Yes  ;  but  I  am  no  herald.  Some 
old  lady  long  ago  married  a  person 
who  had  a  daughter,  who  had  another 
daughter,  who  had  a  son  who  is  the 
father  of  old  Mr  Jeeks,  who  made  an. 
immense  fortune  at  Canton.  Opium, 
I  am  afraid — more  opium  than  tea." 

"It  does  not  seem  alarmingly  near, 
at  all  events  ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  you 
that  the  interference  he  talks  of  on 
my  behalf,  was  of  such  a  nature,  that 
it  is  of  my  gratitude  he  bears  the 
emblems  which  he  attributes  to  his 
friendly  zeal." 

I  hurried  from  the  parsonage.  I 
had  not  an  hour  to  spare ;  but  an 
irresistible  attraction  drew  me  to  the 
wood — and  there,  in  the  rural  seat, 
was  Lucy  Ashton  once  more !  She 
saw  some  change  in  my  countenance, 
and  spoke  in  a  different  tone  from 
what  I  had  ever  heard  her  before. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  very  im- 
prudent, Mr  Kayleigh,  in  carrying  on 
our  acquaintance  so  long ;  but  I  am 
come  to  bid  you  farewell — probably 
for  ever!" 

I  looked  at  the  moistening  eyes  of 
the  fair  speaker — but  steeled  my  heart 
against  her  arts. 

"  You  have  tried  to  break  me  in  to 
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the  loss  of  your  society  by  degrees  ; 
you  have  not  come  here  for  three 
days." 

"  I  was  busy— disagreeable  things 
occurred  at  home — I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity. But  it  is  better  as  it  is— we 
must  now  part,  and  I  hope  you  will 
forget  me  " 

"  Forget  you !  That  is  impossible. 
But  I  shall  try  to  find  methods  of  en- 
during the  separation." 

"  I  trust  you  wilt— I  did  not  mean 
to  part  from  you  in  unkindness : 
your  voice  is  altered — your  eyes  are 
changed" 

"  Because  I  am  Edgar  Ravenswood 
no  longer ;  nor  you  Lucy  Ashton. 
You  made  me  know,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  what  it  was  to  have  a  true 
and  absorbing  attachment.  I  wor- 
shipped you  with  the  fervour  of  a  boy 
— I  loved  you  with  the  sincerity  of  a 
man.  You  played  me  off  for  the  gra- 
tification of  your  paltry  triumph  over 
affections  that  were  too  valuable  to  be 
wasted  on  a  flirt.  I  have  heard  of  the 
assize  ball — I  have  heard  of  young 
Jeeks — I  have  unmasked  you,  and 
you  are  Betsy  Juffles." 

A  glance — bright  and  sparkling,  but 
instantly  subdued  —  appeared  for  a 
moment  in  her  eyes,  which  now  swam 
in  tears. 

"  Be  it  so,  then.  If  I  were  to  stay 
longer  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I 
might  perhaps  try  to  set  myself  right 

in  your  eyes;  but  as  it  is" she 

paused,  and  sighed. 

"  You  go  then  soon?" 

"  I  go  to-morrow." 

There  could  no  longer  be  a  doubt. 
Mr  Dobble  had  told  me  the  Juffleses 
removed  on  Saturday.  I  saw  what  a 
consummate  actress  I  was  opposed  to, 
and  hardened  my  heart  more  and 
more.  We  had  come  by  this  time  to 
the  gate  into  the  field ;  I  held  it  open 
for  her  as  she  passed,  but  said  not  a 
word :  I  then  rushed  back  to  the  place 
we  had  so  often  met,  threw  myself 
on  the  ground,  and  cursed  Poggses, 
Jeekses,  and  Juffleses,  with  as  much 
earnest  devotion  as  my  father  him- 
self could  have  required. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  male- 
dictions rose  up  every  now  and  then 
a  doubt — was  she  Betsy  Juffles? — 
was  she  a  flirt  ? — had  she  ogled  young 
Jeeks?— had  she  made  a  fool  of  me  ? — 
or  was  she  indeed  the  bright  pure  capti- 
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rating  Lucy  Ashton  I  had  known,  the 
clever,  the  warni-hearted,  the  good  ? 
Oh,  if  she  was,  and  I  had  cast  her 
off,  and  made  myself  a  cold  iron- 
hearted  brute,  at  the  whisper  of  a 
wretch  like  Jeeks !  I  made  a  vow 
that,  if  I  found  he  had  deceived  me,  I 
would  finish  the  sacrifice  commenced 
on  Monday,  and  tear  him  limb  from 
limb.  That  night  and  many  nights — 
a  month,  a  quarter  of  a  year — passed 
in  earnest  consultations  with  my 
father.  I  read,  but  no  longer  the 
Waverley  Novels :  I  attended  to  the 
farm — I  was  busy — useful ;  I  felt  I 
could  get  over  Euclid  if  I  chose,  but 
I  hated  him  and  all  his  popositions. 
The  winter  came :  'I  worked  hard  ;  I 
had  found  my  deficiencies  in  conver- 
sation with  my  fascinating  deceiver — 
and  the  more  my  mind  enlarged,  the 
more  it  dwelt  on  the  thousand  charms 
of  thought  and  expression  that  had 
passed  unheeded  at  the  time.  I  could 
recall  every  look,  every  smile,  every 
tone  ;  and  when  the  early  leaves  be- 
gan to  bud,  when  the  grass  was  green 
again,  and  the  snow  had  disappeared 
from  the  highest  hills,  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  that  without  Betsy  Juffles, 
flirt  or  no  flirt,  life  was  not  worth 
having ;  and  I  resolved  to  find  her 
out,  wherever  she  was,  and  tell  her 
so.  Mr  Dobble  informed  me  that 
Mr  Juffles  resided  in  a  bow-windowed 
villa  near  Bushy  Park,  called  Ver- 
bena Lodge ;  and  thither  I  determined 
to  go.  My  father  wished  me  to  go  to 
London  to  make  arrangements  for 
beginning  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
in  the  early  weeks  of  March  I  found 
myself  in  the  great  city  ;  but  though 
I  saw  St  Paul's,  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  the  Temple  and  the  Tower,  with 
my  bodily  eyes,  my  thoughts  dwelt  for 
ever  on  the  bow- windowed  villa  near 
Bushy  Park.  I  left  the  smoke,  the 
noise,  and  all  chances  of  the  wealth  of 
modem  Home,  behind  me,  and  in- 
stalled myself  in  a  comfortable  lodg- 
ing at  Hampton  Wick.  I  became 
one  of  the  rangers  of  Bushy  Park, 
without  the  queen's  signature  to  my 
appointment.  I  passed  and  repassed 
Verbena  Lodge,  but  saw  nobody  at  the 
windows ;  I  meditated  even  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  making  my  way  into  the 
house,  on  pretence  of  a  message  from 

Mr  Dobble ;  when once  upon  a  time 

in  the  merry  month  of  May,  beneath  a 
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stately  tree,  musing  and  alone,  I  saw, 
in  the  heart  of  Bushy  Park,  the  un- 
mistakable figure — the  unmistakable 
face  of  Lucy  Ashton,  radiant,  smiling, 
beautiful  as  of  old. 

u  I  thought  you  wouldn't  forget 
me  quite,"  she  said,  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

"  I  was  an  ass — a  fool !  "  I  began. 

"  But  you  have  grown  wiser  now  ?  " 
she  enquired. 

"  Yes,  wise  enough  to  despise  balls, 
Jeekses,  officers — and  throw  myself 
at  once  and  for  ever  at  the  feet  of 
Lucy  Ashton." 

"  What  will  Betsy  Juffles  say  ? 

"  I  hope  she'll  say  yes.'11 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  may  answer  for 
her — I  don't  see  what  right  she  has  to 
object  to  any  thing  that  pleases  me" 

"  She's  a  charming  girl,  and  I  hope 
you  will  be  guided  by  her  in  every 
thing." 

"  Such  as  ?  " — she  asked  with  a 
smile  that  made  us  feel  we  had  never 
quarreled,  never  parted,  but  were  at 
home  in  the  Wilderness.  I  need  not 
tell  the  answer.  I  had  got  quit  of  my 
bashfulness  on  the  subject  of  Gretna 
Green  and  postchaises  with  a  ven- 
geance ;  and  then  and  there  I  sug- 
gested a  trip  to  that  delectable  region, 
and  scorned  all  the  objections  she  at- 
tempted to  make  about  our  respec- 
tive fathers,  and  family  quarrels,  and 
all  the  chimeras  that  disappear  be- 
fore the  breath  of  true  love  like  mists 
before  the  sun.  We  met  every  day 
for  a  week,  and  I  so  surprisingly  im- 
proved in  eloquence,  that  I  should 
certainly  have  forced  my  way  to  the 
woolsack  if  I  had  employed  one  half  of 
it  at  the  bar.  At  all  events,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  my  object  with  Lucy  Ash- 
ton so  far,  that  she  agreed  to  accept 
me  for  better  or  worse ;  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  it  occurred  to  me,  I 
ought  to  make  my  father  acquainted 
with  the  great  step  I  intended  to  take 
in  prosecution  of  my  legal  studies. 

uAh,  Edgar,  don't  write  letters! 
half  an  hour's  conversation  will  ex- 
plain every  thing  better  than  twenty 
reams  of  paper.  Go  down  to  Ray- 
leigh,  and  tell  him  all." 

"  All  what?  you  forget  I  have  no- 
thing to  tell." 

"Tell  him  you  arc  resolved  to 
marry  a  girl  who  will  make  you 
happy." 
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"  And  your  family?"  I  said  ;  "  he 
can't  endure  the  very  name  of  Juffles." 

"Say  nothing  about  them.  Ask 
leave  for  me  to  go  doAvn  and  see  him : 
I  feel  sure  he  will  like  me,  and  forgive 
you  all." 

I  resolved  to  obey ;  and  with  in- 
finite regret  tore  myself  away,  and 
seated  myself  in  the  railway  carriage. 
I  was  only  to  be  absent  two  days ; 
but  two  days  in  such  circumstances 
are  a  century.  The  bell  rang,  the 
train  began  imperceptibly  to  move, 
when  two  tardy  passengers  jumped 
into  the  coach  ;  and  in  the  first  I  re- 
cognised my  friend,  young  Mr  Jeeks. 
If  I  had  had  it  in  my  power,  I  would 
have  left  the  carriage;  for  I  was  in  no 
frame  of  mind  to  be  pestered  by  a 
popinjay. 

"  Goodness  me !  how  odd !  "  he 
said ;  "quite  a  family  party  this  is.  My 
cousin  Mr  Rayleigh,  Mr  Snookers — 
Mr  Shookers,  my  cousin  Mr  Rayleigh. 
It's  quite  pleasant  to  be  among 
one's  relations." 

The  other  man,  answering  to  the 
name  of  Mr  Shookers,  bowed  at  this 
introduction,  and  showed  his  teeth 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  gums  in  the 
amplitude  of  his  smile.  He  was  a 
short  stout  man,  with  a  veiy  broad 
face,  which  was  still  further  distended 
by  a  forest  of  red  whiskers  on  each 
cheek.  I  took  no  notice  of  his  salu- 
tation, but  looked  as  indignantly  as  I 
could  at  the  insufferable  Jeeks. 

"  You  don't  seem  very  friendly, 
which  is  highly  against  the  rules  or 
philosophy, "  he  continued; ' '  but  p Yaps 
you  don't  know  much  of  your  own 
genealogical  tree.  My  friend  Shookers 
has  studied  heraldry,  and  knows  very 
well  how  nearly  related  we  are." 

"  Did  you  address  any  of  your  ob- 
servations to  me,  sir  ?  " 

"  Didn't  I?  to  be  sure  I  did.  There 
was  a  certain  Arabella  Rayleigh  in 
Temp.  Geo.  Prim.,  that  means  in  the 
time  of  George  I.  or  II.,  I  forget 
which — but  it  is  ages  ago — that  mar- 
ried Martin  Hicks,  and  had  a  daughter ; 
who  married  in  Temp,  of  another  of 
the  Geos  John  Smith,  and  had  a 
daughter ;  which  married  James 
Brown,  and  had  a  daughter ;  which 
married  grandfather,  Thomas  Jeeks, 
in  Temp.  Geo.  Tert. — which  makes  us 
cousins ;  and  that's  the  reason  why 
father  thinks  it  so  hard  your  old  go- 
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vernor  won't  part  with  the  rest  of  the 
lands.  Isn't  it  too  bad,  Mr  Snookers?" 

"  It  seems  very  unfriendly  in  old 
Rayleigh  to  keep  such  a  hold  on  the 
property,  when  Mr  Jeeks  is  willing 
to  buy  him  off." 

"  Are  you  aware,  sir,  in  whose  pre- 
sence you  allow  yourself  such  vulgar 
and  insulting  language?  I  ani  Mr 
Rayleigh's  sou." 

•  "  Well,  and  I'm  his  cousin,"  inter- 
posed young  Jeeks;  "  and  it's  rather 
hard  if  a  man  can't  stand  a  word  or 
two  about  his  relations.  I  don't  care 
what  Shookers  may  say  about  my 
cousin.  I  have  too  much  philosophy 
to  care." 

Mr  Shookers,  however,  took  the 
hint,  and  made  no  further  observa- 
tion on  the  subject.  I  looked  out  of 
the  window,  and  endeavoured  to  ab- 
stract my  thoughts  from  the  conver- 
sation of  my  companions  ;  but  it  was 
impossible.  I  kept  my  looks  turned 
to  the  window ;  but  I  soon  began  to 
listen  with  all  my  ears. 

"  You'll  find  it  uncommon  hot  at 
Singapore,"  said  Mr  Jeeks.  "  It's 
always  the  dog-days  there ;  but  all 
the  Juffleses  can  stand  fire  like  reg'lar 
bricks,  as  they  are." 

41 1  like  it,"  replied  Mr  Shookers ; 
"  and  I  am  very  much  obligated  to 
your  father." 

"  He's  a  trump,  is  the  old  fellow — 
he's  out  of  business  himself — wound 
all  up  at  Canton ;  but  his  interest 
will  do  great  things  for  you  at  Singa- 
pore." 

"  Oh!  I  consider  my  fortune  made; 
and  I  am  sure  we  shall  both  be  grate- 
ful to  him  till  the  end  of  time." 

"  Ah,  you're  a  lucky  chap  to  get 
such  a  girl  persuaded  to  go  with  you 
so  far  !  But  I  always  said  Betsy  had 
all  the  pluck  of  the  family." 

I  half  looked  round — and  Mr  Jeeks 
favoured  me  with  a  wink,  which  im- 
plied that  he  would  keep  the  secret  of 
my  acquaintance  with  the  Juifles's 
family  a  secret  from  his  friend. 

'*  She's  full  of  spirit,"  replied  Mr 
Shookers. 

u  And  so  clever,"  too,"  added  Mr 
Jeeks  ;  "  so  sentimental  and  all  that. 
No  end  of  walks  in  woods.  I  wonder 
she  hasn't  tired  poor  Amy  to  death. 
She's  taken  to  it  as  bad  as  ever  lately 
again,  and  takes  no  end  of  rambles  in 
Bushy  Park.  You're  a  lucky  fellow, 
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Shookers ;  for  I'm  sure  she's  thinking 
of  you  all  the  time  she's  pacing  up  and 
down  among  the  trees." 

u  She  had  better  take  as  much  as 
she  can  of  the  trees,"  answered  the 
lover ;  "  there's  no  great  temptation 
to  ramble  in  Singapore.  She  won't 
have  much  more  of  it,  for  we  must 
sail  in  the  next  ship." 

"  I  always  said  Betsy  Jufiles  would 
make  a  good  marriage  after  all — 
though  she's  such  a  comical  girl,  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  she  carried 
on  her  jokes  to  the  very  last,  and  pre- 
tended to  care  about  some  of  her  old 
admirers  even  now." 

"  She's  very  welcome,"  said  Mr 
Shookers  ;  "  it's  reg'lar  good  fun 
seeing  her  trot  out  a  spoony.  How 
she  makes  us  laugh,  to  be  sure  ! " 

The  two  gentlemen  seemed  so  over- 
come with  the  facetiousness  of  their 
recollections,  that  they  broke  into  a 
laugh  that  lasted  nearly  a  mile. 

I  felt  somewhat  in  the  situation  of 
Scrub.  "  Could  they  be  laughing  at 
me  ?  Was  I  again  "the  victim  of  a 
consummate  actress  ?  " 

"  Old  Jumes  comes  it  handsome,  I 
hope  ?  "  said  Mr  Jeeks. 

"  I'm  perfectly  satisfied  at  all 
events,"  replied  his  friend.  "  He 
gives  me  a  trifle  on  the  wedding- 
day,  and  makes  a  good  settlement 
besides." 

"  When  is  the  wedding?" 

"  It  is  fixed  for  this  clay  month, 
the  fourteenth  of  May.  We  embark 
on  the  next  day,  and  drop  down  to 
Gravesend.  Aren't  you  asked  to 
attend?" 

"  Oh,  we're  all  coming— governor 
and  all !  I  don't  see  why  my  cousin 
opposite  should  not  get  an  invite  too. 
But  he  has  been  looking  out  of  the 
window  so  hard,  he  hasn't  heard  a 
word  of  what  we've  said.  Oh,  of 
course  not ! " 

"  If  you  would  like  to  come  to  it, 
sir,"  said  Mr  Shookers,  who  sat  on 
the  same  side  with  me,  vis-a-vis  with 
his  Mend,  "  I  shall  be  very  glad ; 
and  I  feel  sure  I  can  answer  for 
Betsy  too,  sir." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  inter- 
rupted Mr  Jeeks.  "It  takes  a  deal 
of  philosophy  to  do  things  of  the 
kind." 

"  You  seem  to  be  asking  ine  to 
some  meeting,  sir.  May  I  beg  you 
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to  midcrstaiid,  once  for  all,  that  I 
have  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  this 
most  contemptible  poltroon,  Mr  Jeeks, 
nor  to  any  of  his  friends." 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  my 
marriage,  sir ;  and  if  you  had  been  a 
gentleman,  or  behaved  as  such"- 

I  felt  my  hands  clutching  with  an 
irrepressible  desire  to  seize  Mr  Shook- 
ers  by  the  throat ;  but  I  had  no  time. 
Before  he  had  an  opportunity  to  com- 
plete his  speech,  a  sound,  as  of  an 
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avalanche  and  earthquake,  all  in  one, 
was  heard — a  shock,  as  of  contending 
thunderbolts,  shook  the  train ;  and 
the  last  thing  I  saw  was  the  head 
and  body  of  Mr  Jeeks  propelled,  with 
the  force  and  velocity  of  a  rocket, 
against  the  expansive  countenance  of 
Mr  Shookers.  My  own  forehead  was 
dashed  against  the  opposite  side,  and 
I  was  insensible.  There  had  been  a 
collision  between  two  trains.  I  re- 
collect no  more. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


When  I  recovered  my  conscious- 
ness, I  was  in  my  own  room  at  Ray- 
leigh  Court.  I  looked  round,  and 
gradually  a  recollection  of  all  that 
had  happened  dawned  upon  me.  I 
thought  of  my  journey  down — the 
conversation  between  Mr  Jeeks  and 
Shookers — the  new  light  that  had 
been  thrown  on  the  behaviour  of  the 
once  cherished,  but  now,  for  the  se- 
cond time,  detested  Lucy  Ashton ; 
and  I  turned  round  on  the  bed,  and 
wished  to  relapse  into  insensibility 
for  ever.  A  light  step  at  the  side 
of  the  couch  attracted  my  notice. 
"  Thank  God,"  I  heard  a  voice  say, 
"  my  boy  will  live ! "  It  was  my 
father.  I  turned  round,  and  opened 
my  eyes.  He  took  my  hand,  and 
looked  at  me  a  long,  long  time,  with 
an  expression  of  interest  and  affec- 
tion that  I  had  not  seen  for  many 
years. 

"  You  are  better,  Henry,  but  don't 
exert  yourself  to  speak.  The  slightest 
effort  may  be  fatal ;  therefore,  for  my 
sake,  for  all  our  sakes,  be  quiet." 

He  sat  down,  and  put  his  finger  on 
his  lips. 

"  In  a  day  or  two,  now  that  your 
health  has  taken  a  favourable  turn, 
you  will  be  able  to  ask  as  many  ques- 
tions as  you  choose.  In  the  mean 
time  be  perfectly  composed,  and  all 
will  be  well." 

My  father  was  in  mourning. 

"  You  are  dressed  in  black,"  I  whis- 
pered. 

"  We  have  lost  a  relation,"  he  an- 
swered, "  a  distant  relation ;  and  we 
must  pay  him  the  compliment  of  a 
black  coat — but  hush !  my  dear  boy ; 
if  you  utter  another  word  I  must  leave 
the  room." 


Under  the  care  and  uninterrupted 
attentions  of  my  father,  I  rapidly  got 
well.  In  a  week  I  could  sit  up ;  in  a 
fortnight  I  moved  into  the  library. 
The  sun  was  clear  and  warm.  I  sat 
at  the  open  window,  and  looked  out 
upon  the  park,  and  beyond  it  to  the 
tops  of  the  trees  in  the  Wilderness.  It 
gave  me  a  blow  that  I  could  scarcely 
bear.  I  rose  up  and  tottered  to  the 
sofa.  The  weekly  newspaper  was  ly- 
ing on  the  table.  I  took  it  up,  and  the 
first  paragraph  that  met  my  eyes  was 
this — "  Married  at  Verbena  Lodge, 
on  Wednesday  last,  Alfred  Shookers, 
Esq.  of  Singapore,  to  Elizabeth,  third 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  Juffles,  Esq., 
late  of  Rayleigh  Grange." 

I  thought  I  had  banished  her  from 
my  heart  for  ever ;  but  the  suddenness 
of  the  announcement  was  too  much 
for  me.  The  paper  fell  from  my  hand, 
and  I  fainted. 

"  Poor  boy,  the  change  is  too  much 
for  him ! "  I  heard  my  father  say.  "  He 
must  not  leave  his  room  again  till  he 
is  stronger." 

I  soon  returned  to  my  senses,  and 
by  a  great  effort  recovered  my  spirits 
at  the  same  time.  I  laughed  and 
talked,  and  listened  well  pleased  to 
my  father's  glowing  picture  of  the 
possibility  of  our  retrieving  our  for- 
tunes by  a  marriage.  I  promised 
him  I  would  sacrifice  myself  on  the 
hymeneal  altar  for  the  good  of  my 
family ;  that  I  would  marry  the  ugli- 
est, oldest  widow  he  could  fix  on; 
that  I  was  anxious  to  be  a  benedict 
on  favourable  terms;  and  at  all  my 
protestations  my  father  laughed  aloud, 
and  patted  me  on  the  shoulder.  I 
could  not  believe  it  was  the  same  man 
who  had  snubbed  and  bullied  me  all 
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my  life.    All  of  a  sudden  he  looked 
at  his  watch. 

"  Excuse  me,  my  clear  boy,"  he 
said,  u  I  have  engaged  to  dine  with 
poor  Jeeks  at  five  o'clock." 

"With whom?"  I  asked,  shudder- 
ing at  the  sound  of  the  name. 

"  With  our  neighbour,  poor  Jeeks," 
he  said.  "  He  has  had  a  terrible  dis- 
pensation, and  is  very  much  softened 
and  improved." 

"  What  dispensation?" 

"  Ah !  I  forgot :  I  was  not  to  let  you 
know.  His  poor  son!  he  never  re- 
covered the  accident.  Two  or  three 
of  Mr  Shookers's  teeth  fastened  in  his 
head.  He  has  been  dead  these  five 
weeks :  a  most  promising  young 
man." 

I  was  amazingly  shocked  at  the 
intelligence. 

"Is  it  for  him  we  are  in  mourn- 
ing?" I  enquired. 

My  father  nodded. 

"  Then  he  was  our  cousin,  after 
all?" 

"There  certainly  seems  to  have  been 
a  relationship  in  the  Temp,  of  some 
of  the  Geos.,  as  he  called  it.  At  all 
events  the  acknowledgment  of  it  does 
not  cost  much,  and  poor  old  Jeeks  is 
delighted.  Good-by.  Take  care  of 
yourself." 

And  so  saying,  he  left  me  to  my 
cogitations. 

When  once  a  favourable  crisis,  as 
it  is  called,  takes  place,  the  amend- 
ment in  the  health  of  a  man  of  twenty- 
two  is  very  speedy.  I  was  aided  also 
by  seeing  my  father  in  such  spirits. 
From  day  to  day  I  picked  up  strength, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  week  I  felt  I  could 
venture  out. 

It  was  June  again — the  poet's  leafy 
month  of  June — the  anniversary  of 
the  very  day  on  which  I  had  so  heroi- 
cally enacted  the  part  of  the  Master  of 
Ravenswood  against  the  pigs.  I 
sauntered  through  the  park;  a  fate 
was  upon  me ;  and  I  directed  my  steps, 
by  some  secret  impulse  against  which 
I  struggled  in  vain,  to  the  Wilderness. 
"  I  may  as  well  see  the  spot  where  I 
was  so  deluded,"  I  thought,  and  re- 
cognized every  object — alas  !  with 
what  different  feelings — as  I  drew 
near  the  trysting-tree. 

"  It  was  there,"  I  thought,  "  I  saw 
Amy  for  the  first  time,  as  she  was 
flying  for  protection ;  it  was  there  I 
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rushed  forward  to  save  her;  it  was 
there,  under  the  oak" As  I  di- 
rected my  eyes  to  the  spot,  my  heart 
leaped  as  if  I  had  seen  a  spirit ;  for 
there,  on  the  identical  turf,  with  a 
work-basket  on  her  lap,  sat  Lucy 
Ashton,  or  rather  Mrs  Shookers. 

"So  you've  come  at  last!"  she  said. 
"  Well,  better  late  than  never.  Here's 
your  seat  all  ready.  I  have  expected 
you  a  long  time." 

"  Are  you  a  woman,  or  a  fiend  in 
human  shape  ?  "  I  began. 

"  Oh !  a  fiend  by  all  means,  if  you 
like  ;  but  what  has  kept  you  all  this 
time  from  Bushy  Park  ?  I  am  afraid 
your  father  won't  give  his  consent; 
you  would  have  come  to  me  sooner  if 
he  had.  But  come,  sit  down  and  tell 
me  all." 

So  saying,  she  went  on  with  her 
knitting.  She  was  lovelier  than  ever. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  black  silk  gown, 
and  wore  a  long  black  mantilla  over 
her  head.  I  had  never  heard  any 
thing  so  musical  as  her  voice,  nor 
seen  any  thing  so  beautiful  as  her 
smile. 

"  I  shall  certainly  not  be  your  dupe 
any  longer,"  I  said ;  "  and,  believe 
me,  the  coquetry  that  might  be  capti- 
vating in  Miss  Elizabeth  Juflfles,  is 
simply  disgusting  in  Mrs  Shookers  of 
Singapore." 

"  Had  not  you  better  send  out  your 
opinion  by  the  next  India  mail? 
Betsy  has  sailed  by  this  time,  and 
will  just  get  out  in  time  to  receive 
your  letter." 

"  Then,  if  you  are  not  Betsy  Juffles, 
tell  me,  in  Heaven's^  name,  who  and 
what  you  are?" 

"  I'm  a  young  girl  of  nineteen,  who 
promised  once  to  accept  the  hand  of  a 
young  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ray- 
leigh,  who  told  me  a  hundred  times 
he  did  not  care  about  my  family — that 
it  was  myself  only  he  cared  for :  and 
he  even  went  down  to  tell  his  father 
of  the  resolution  he  had  taken,  with- 
out making  enquiry  as  to  either  my 
birth,  parentage,  or  education.  A 
wild  young  man  he  was,  and  rather 
changeable  ;  for  sometimes  he  would/ 
have  made  sonnets  to  my  eyebrows, 
if  he  had  had  the  gift  of  verse ;  some- 
times he  would  have  stabbed  me  to 
the  heart,  if  he  had  had  a  dagger ; 
sometimes  I  was  his  adorable  Lucy 
Ashton;  then  his  tantalizing  Miss 
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Foggs ;  then  his  hated  Betsy ;  where- 
as, all  the  time,  I  was  nothing  but  the 
selfsame  anonymous  but  fascinating 
creature,  who  under  all  these  names, 
and  in  spite  of  all  these  variations  in 
his  humour,  loved  him  very  truly, 
and  has  no  doubt  whatever  of  being 
his  wife." 

"  You !— it  would  be  safer  to  mar- 
ry an  incarnate  demon ! " 

"Ah,  safer  perhaps;  but  not  so 
respectable^ !  Come,  do  sit  down ; 
what's  the  use  of  ceremony  among 
friends  and  neighbours?  Has  your 
father  consented  to  the  match?" 

"  Do  you  think  I  asked  him?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  you  don't  like  Gretna 
Green  better,  do  you?  " 

"  By  no  means — my  intentions  are 
changed." 

"  But  you  forget  that  I  am  neither 
Betsy  Juffles  nor  Miss  Foggs ;  I  am 
nothing  but  Lucy  Ashton." 

"  I  wish  you  had  never  been  any 
thing  else,"  I  said,  beginning  to  sof- 
ten ;  for  who  could  resist  such  a  voice 
and  such  eyes  ? 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  I  am  not  changed 
— will  that  not  satisfy  you  ?  Imagine 
that  all  that  has  passed  since  we 
'  parted  here  is  a  dream ;  that  Verbena 
Lodge  has  no  existence  ;  arid  that  Mr 
Dobble  is  an  ass  !  Won't  you  sit  down 
beside  me,  Edgar?" 

I  threw  myself  upon  the  turf,  and 
she  went  on. 

"  I  grant  "I  have  been  a  little  capri- 
cious, Edgar ;  but  there  were  reasons 
for  it,  believe  me." 

"  What  reason  could  there  be  for 
all  these  mysteries  ?  " 

"Why,  in  the  first  place,  it  was 
very  amusing ;  in  the  next  place,  you 
did  not  know  your  own  mind  ;  in  the 
next  place,  it  was  romantic ;  in  the 
next  place,  I  wanted  to  try  you  if 
your  love  was  really  sincere." 

u  And  you  found  it  wanting,"  I 
said  in  a  tone  of  self-reproach. 

"Not  a  bit,"  she  replied,  with  a 
look  that  showed  she  knew  my  heart 
a  great  deal  better  than  I  did  myself. 
"At  this  moment  I  believe  your 
affection  for  me  rises  triumphant 
above  the  horrors  of  Betsy  Juffles  or 
Miss  Foggs ;  and  so  I  think  I  shall 
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reward  you  at  last  with  an  open  ex- 
planation of  who  I  am." 

"  No,  dearest  Lucy  Ash  ton!"  I  said, 
taking  her  hand,  "  not  before  I  swear 
that  it  is  yourself  only  I  care  for — 
that  I  love  you  more  than  words  can 
tell." 

"  Then  you'll  marry  the  gal  of 
course,"  said  a  voice;  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  head  of  old  Mr 
Jeeks  was  popped  round  from  the 
other  side  of  the  tree.  I  sprang  to 
my  feet  in  a  moment ;  and  beside  Mr 
Jeeks,  scarcely  able  to  restrain  his 
laughter,  stood  my  father. 

"  Matters  have  certainly  gone  too 
far,"  he  said  in  his  usual  grave  and 
sombre  tones,  "for  either  party  to 
recede." 

"  Nobody  wants  it,  I'm  sure,"  re- 
plied old  Jeeks. 

"  And  I  have  no  wish  of  the  kind," 
returned  my  father. 

"Then,  if  the  young  ones  are  agreed, 
I  don't  see  what  there  is  to  forbid  the 
bans,"  remarked  Mr  Jeeks. 

"  The  sooner  the  better,"  returned 
the  other  ;  while,  in  a  state  of  intense 
wonder,  I  looked  at  the  speakers. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?" 
I  asked  Lucy  Ashton,  who  had  re- 
turned very  sedulously  to  her  knitting. 
"The  truth  is  this,  Henry,"  said 
my  father ;  "  my  friend  and  relative, 
Mr  Jeeks,  having  lost  his  only  son, 
has  determined  on  making  his  eldest 
daughter  Harriet,  the  young  lady 
before  you,  the  heiress  of  his  house. 
By  marrying  her  to  you,  the  object  of 
his  ambition — the  reunion,  namely,  of 
the  divided  portions  of  our  ancestral 
estate — is  gained ;  and  as  it  appears 
you  have  no  personal  objection  to  the 
fair  Harriet  herself,  I  don't  see  why 
the  addition  of  the  Kayleigh  manors 
should  make  her  disagreeable." 

A  month  settled  every  thing  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties.  Mr  Jeeks 
has  settled  himself  in  London ;  my 
father  resides  in  Hartley  Mead ;  and 
every  day  my  wife  and  I  go  over  to 
see  the  progress  of  the  alterations  and 
improvements  we  are  making  in  the 
old  house,  which  we  are  restoring  to 
its  original  grandeur  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr  Barry. 
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IRELAND. — THE  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  QUESTION. 


UNFORTUNATELY  for  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  the  welfare  of  that  country, 
Ireland  has  lately  become  the  stock 
in  trade  of  every  political  writer  : 
"  monster  pamphlets  "  and  "  monster 
paragraphs  "  succeed  each  other  with 
astonishing  rapidity — all  alike  remark- 
able for,  the  "monstrous"  assertions 
they  contain,  and  for  the  "  monstrous  " 
ignorance  they  display  of  the  subject 
on  which  they  profess  to  enlighten 
us. 

English  tourists,  Scotch  agents, 
and  German  adventurers,  flock  like 
birds  of  prey,  and  swarm  over  the 
devoted  country.  They  go  there,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the 
real  state  of  things,  or  the  real  causes 
of  the  admitted  misery  of  the  people  ; 
but  in  order  to  write  what  will  be 
most  productive  to  themselves — not 
with  the  philanthropic  or  patriotic  mo- 
tive of  endeavouring  to  elucidate  a 
subject  of  so  much  importance ;  but 
with  the  determination  to  compile  as 
many  pages  as  they  can,  in  as  short  a 
given  period  as  possible.  They  draw 
the  most  absurd  caricatures  ;  and, 
pandering  to  the  prevailing  public  opin- 
ion, they  relate  only  what  tends  to 
strengthen  it  in  its  errors,  and  to  mis- 
direct and  mislead  those  who  consult 
them  for  information,  or  rely  on  them 
as  authorities.  Their  numerous  errors 
are  detected  and  pointed  out  by  the 
newspapers,  according  as  they  tell 
against  the  political  interests  of  their 
respective  parties.  There  is  but  one 
topic  on  which  they  are  all  agreed — that 
is,  in  their  unanimous  and  unsparing 
abuse  of  the  Irish  landlords;  and, 
however  much  they  may  be  condemn- 
ed as  disentitled  to  belief  on  other 
subjects,  on  this  their  assertions  are 
taken,  by  all  parties,  as  authorities 
"true  as  holy  writ." 

It  requires  no  witch  to  tell  us  that 
Ireland  is  in  a  condition  in  which  she 
ought  not  to  be ;  but  it  does  require 
some  industry,  and  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  and  character  of  the 
people,  to  assign  this  state  of  things  to 
the  proper  causes.  In  their  love  for 
the  marvellous,  most  writers  on  Ireland 


have  overlooked  facts  ;  they  have  not 
condescended  to  enquire  into  part'cu- 
lars,  or  to  use  that  unquestionable 
information  which  is  actually  in  ex- 
istence. We  therefore  propose  to  sup- 
ply this  omission,  and  to  state  the 
case  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  ques- 
tion as  it  really  is;  and,  although 
many  acts  of  oppression  and  harsh- 
ness may  have  been  perpetrated  by 
individuals,  we  trust  we  shall  be  able 
to  show,  from  authentic  documents, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than 
the  exaggerated  charges  brought 
against  the  present  Irish  landlords  as 
regards  the  exorbitance  of  their  rents, 
and  nothing  more  fallacious  than  to 
attribute  the  misery  of  the  people  to 
the  want  of  tenure,  or  due  security 
in  the  occupation  of  their  lands.  The 
last  census,  taken  by  the  police  under 
the  direction  of  government,  gives  us 
the  actual  rental  of  Ireland  as  return- 
ed by  the  occupiers  themselves.  This 
information  is  therefore  derived  from  a 
source  on  which  little  doubt  can  be 
thrown ;  and  although  we  may  justly 
suspect  (from  the  desire  of  the  Irish  pea- 
sant to  make  the  most  of  his  miseries) 
that  the  rent  may  have  been  in  many 
instances  exaggerated,  we  may  rest 
perfectly  assured  that  in  no  instance 
was  it  underrated.  Founded  on  the 
results  of  this  enquiry,  a  very  useful  and 
instructive  sheet  (entitled  Ireland  at  a 
Glance)  has  been  compiled  and  pub- 
lished, in  which,  amongst  other  statis- 
tical information,  the  average  rent  of 
land  in  each  county  is  given,  and  on 
the  correctness  of  which  we  may  safely 
rely.  Had  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  aris- 
tocracy, some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
attracted  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
public  attention  that  has  latterly  been 
bestowed  upon  it,  no  doubt  great  good 
would  have  been  effected.  Then,  un- 
questionably, the  landlord  could  do 
almost  any  thing ;  then,  no  doubt,  he 
could  with  impunity  set  the  law  at 
defiance.  The  Catholic,  degraded  as 
he  was,  durst  not  complain ;  but  the 
establishment  of  the  petty  sessions 
courts,  and  the  agitation  which  pre- 
ceded emancipation,  altered  the  mat- 
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ter  altogether.  The  Catholic  Associa- 
tion employed  active  and  intelligent  at- 
torneys. Those  men  were  everywhere: 
the  petty  sessions  courts  were  regu- 
larly attended  by  them ;  for  the  slight- 
est transgression  of  the  law  the  ma- 
gistrate was  hauled  up ;  and  the  poor 
man  was  shown  that  he  had  only  to 
bring  his  case  fairly  before  the  tri- 
bunals to  obtain  justice.  While  the 
Association  existed,  he  was  fully 
protected  at  its  expense :  by  the  time 
it  was  dissolved,  he  had  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  rights ; 
and  he  had  ready  agents  in  the  coun- 
try attorneys,  who  were  always  at 
hand,  and  always  but  too  happy,  for 
their  own  interest,  to  undertake  any 
cause  in  which  they  anticipated  suc- 
cess. This,  so  far  as  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  concerned,  the 
publicity  of  then*  proceedings,  and  the 
unwillingness  of  men  to  expose  them- 
selves to  actions  for  the  misconduct 
of  some  members  of  their  body,  effec- 
tually checked  magisterial  delinquen- 
cy :  where  any  violation  of  the  law  did 
occur,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  punishment. 

Had  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  pro- 
prietors (in  their  character  of  land- 
lords) been  taken  to  task  at  the 
same  period,  no  question  they  were 
deeply  to  be  condemned.  Then,  and 
always  before,  the  practice  of  the 
landlord  was — to  lease  large  tracts  at 
an  easy  rent  to  the  most  solvent 
person  he  could  find,  or  to  set  in  co  - 
partnership,  (that  is,  by  creating  a 
joint  tenancy  in  all  the  inhabitants  of 
any  particular  town-land,  making  the 
rich  accountable  for  the  debt  of  the 
poor.)  His  only  object  was  to  secure 
his  income ;  so  that  was  accomplished, 
he  cared  little  for  the  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  the  cultivation  of  the 
estate.  The  peace  came — prices  fell, 
— the  middlemen  not  occupying,  were 
in  most  cases  unable  to  pay  their  rents 
when  they  could  not  enforce  them 
from  those  in  possession,  whom  they 
had  ruined  by  their  extortion ;  the 
consequence  was,  they  were  too  hap- 
py to  abandon  their  interests,  and 
leave  the  landlord  to  deal  with  the 
paupers  they  had  created.  In  a  few 
years  after  the  peace,  the  middleman 
system  had  ceased  to  exist ;  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  coining  'into  immediate 
contact  with  the  tenantry,  saw  the 
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monstrous  injustice  and  the  destruc- 
tive tendencies  of  the  copartnership 
plan — and  it  was  discontinued.  Yet 
such  is  the  passion  for  legislation, 
that  both  systems  are  now  about  to 
be  disinterred,  to  be  taken  from  the 
oblivion  to  which  their  own  iniquities 
long  since  consigned  them,  and  to  be 
set  up  in  the  preamble  of  an  act  of 
Parliament,  in  order  that  Mr  Shar- 
man  Crawfurd  may  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  again  prostrating  them  by 
legislative  enactments.  We  are  cer- 
tain that,  for  the  last  ten  years,  no 
instance  can  be  shown  in  which  any 
landlord  set,  or  any  tenant  took,  land 
on  determinable  leases,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  subletting ;  or  any  single  in- 
stance in  which  the  landlords  prac- 
tised, or  permitted,  the  copartnership 
system  on  their  estates ;  and  yet  the 
public  time  is  to  be  wasted,  and  the 
public  attention  to  be  occupied,  by 
the  introduction  of  laws  to  restrain 
practices  which  are  no  longer  in 
operation.  It  is  true,  some  of  those 
leases  where  the  middleman  held  on 
very  easy  terms,  and  was  able  to  pay 
the  rent  himself  during  the  great 
depression,  are  still  in  existence ;  but 
they  are  daily  dropping  out :  and  it  is 
the  treatment  of  those  properties, 
when  they  come  upon  the  owners' 
hands,  that  has  latterly  attracted  so 
much  attention.  From  1818,  a  total 
revolution  in  the  management  of  land 
took  place  in  Ireland  :  the  proprietors 
became  in  most  instances  the  mana- 
gers of  their  own  estates ;  and,  as  each 
year  advanced,  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending strictly  to  their  duties  be- 
came more  manifest  to  them.  From 
1830  to  1843,  more  was  done,  and  is 
still  continuing  to  be  done,  in  improv- 
ing, or  in  endeavouring  to  improve, 
the  condition  of  the  people,  than  was 
ever  done  before.  The  large  owners  of 
land  employed  Scotch  stewards  to 
instruct  their  tenantry  in  the  most 
improved  system  of  .husbandry  ;  and 
their  neighbours  profited  by  the 
example.  Green -cropping  increased 
in  a  most  astonishing  degree ;  agri- 
cultural societies  were  formed  in  al- 
most every  county ;  and  the  country 
was  advancing  steadily  and  rapidly 
in  the  march  of  prosperity,  when  the 
baneful  agitation  again  started  into 
existence.  To  disconnect  the  peasan- 
try from  the  landlords,  who  could  not 
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be  induced  to  join  in  the 


and  mischievous  cry  for  Repeal,  now 
became  the  object  of  the  agitators: 
the  most  unjust  charges  were  made 
against  the  gentry ;  and  even  their 
exertions  to  promote  the  growth  of 
turnips,  or  to  teach  the  people  the 
proper  mode  of  cultivation,  were 
turned  into  ridicule  and  treated  with 
contempt,  in  the  public  speeches  of 
some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops. 
The  floodgates  of  abuse  were  thrown 
open ;  the  most  incredible  acts  of 
violence  and  atrocity  were  imputed 
to  them ;  generalities  were  dealt  in — 
except  in  a  few  instances,  in  which  it 
was  fondly  believed  the  facts  would 
have  borne  out  the  assertions.  But 
when  investigation  fully  exonerated 
the  accused  from  the  charges  brought 
against  them,  still  the  agitators  per- 
severed :  the  accusations  being  gene- 
ral, it  was  not  the  duty  of  any  indi- 
vidual to  contradict  them.  From  their 
frequent  reassertion,  the  English 
press  accorded  them  crecTit ;  the  Eng- 
lish newspapers  became  the  advocates 
of  those  they  believed  to  be  oppress- 
ed ;  no  story  was  too  ridiculous  to  ob- 
tain insertion ;  anonymous  correspon- 
dents heaped  obloquy  on  the  best 
and  most  pains-taking  landlords ; 
while  any  attempt  at  their  vindica- 
tion was  sure  to  be  discountenanced — a 
tyrannical  act  of  one  man  was  seized 
on,  and  blazoned  forth  as  proof  posi- 
tive of  the  guilt  of  all. 

The  conduct  of  the  Irish  landlords 
was  assailed  just  at  the  time  when 
it  was  commencing  to  become  meri- 
torious ;  and  they  were  almost  lite- 
rally deprived  (by  public  opinion)  of 
all  control,  just  at  the  period  when 
(for  the  first  time)  they  were  exer- 
cising the  influence  which  their  posi- 
tion ought  to  give  them,  for  the 
benefit  and  the  advantage  of  the 
people. 

From  the  manner  in  which  the  laws 
regulating  the  connexion  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  are 
spoken  of,  and  from  the  frequent  de- 
mands made  for  their  alteration  and 
improvement,  one  would  naturally 
suppose  that  they  differed  essentially 
from  those  which  regulate  the  con- 
nexion between  the  same  parties  in 
this  country.  Yet  such  is  not  the  fact : 
so  far  as  the  law  goes,  it  is  the  same 
on  both  sides  the  Channel.  By  law, 
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senseless     the  Irish  landlord  can  only  eject  a 


tenant  holding  by  lease  after  he  owes 
a  year's  rent ;  and  then  the  tenant  has 
six  months  for  redemption.  He  can 
only  put  out  a  tenant-at-will  by  giv- 
ing him  six  months'  notice,  (the  six 
months  to  expire  on  or  before  the 
day  on  which  the  tenancy  commenced ;) 
and  afterwards  by  ejecting  him,  if  he  re- 
fuse to  give  up  possession.  He  can  only 
distrain  after  the  rent  becomes  due. 
Those  powers  the  law  also  gives  to 
the  English  landlord :  so  far  as  legisla- 
tive enactments  go,  the  landlords  of 
both  countries  stand  precisely  in  the 
same  position.  But  the  English  pro- 
prietor can  do  much  which  the  Irish 
one  durst  not  attempt :  he  may  pre- 
vent the  fences  on  his  estate  from  be- 
ing torn  down,  or  the  trees  and  hedge- 
rows he  has  planted  from  being  cut : 
he  may  prevent  his  land  from  being 
damaged  by  bad  husbandry,  or  a 
succession  of  the  same  crops  being 
taken  from  it  until  it  is  rendered  use- 
less ; — all  this  he  may  do  by  enforcing 
his  covenants,  and  no  one  blames  him. 
An  Irish  landlord  may  put  the  most 
stringent  clauses  in  his  leases ;  but  he 
cannot  use  the  power  which  their  en- 
forcement would  give  him:  public 
opinion,  (always  in  favour  of  the  de- 
linquent,) and  the  dread  of  the  assas- 
sin, restrain  him.  The  late  Mr  Hall 
let  a  farm  in  fine  condition :  the  ten- 
ant, contrary  to  his  engagements,  tore 
up  the  land,  burned  it,  and  set  it  in 
con-acre.  The  unfortunate  gentleman 
endeavoured  to  prevent  this  violation 
of  an  agreement.  He  went  to  the  ground 
and  threatened  to  put  his  covenant  in 
force  ;  and,  for  doing  so,  he  was  mur- 
dered in  the  open  day  in  the  presence 
of  numbers  of  people  :  the  assassins 
were  allowed  quietly  to  walk  off;  audit 
was  only  when  one  of  the  hired  mur- 
derers, tempted  by  a  large  reward, 
peached  on  his  accomplices  in  crime, 
that  any  of  them  were  brought  to 
justice. 

There  is  an  act  of  Parliament  in 
force  in  Ireland  for  the  prevention  of 
burning  land,  which  imposes  heavy 
penalties ;  yet  it  cannot  stop  this  mis- 
chievous practice — and  why?  Be- 
cause, by  having  recourse  to  it,  the 
tenant  (until  he  quite  exhausts  the 
soil)  can  raise  better  crops  with  more 
ease  to  himself;  it  is  a  much  less 
troublesome  process  than  that  of  col- 
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lecting  manure  from  the  scourings  of 
his  ditches  or  his  moor  land,  or  burning 
lime;  and  it  enables  him  to  spend  the 
winter  months  in  idleness  and  amuse- 
ment, when  he  ought  to  be  providing 
for  his  next  year's  crops.  If  an  English 
tenant  cannot  meet  his  engagements, 
he  surrenders  his  land  as  a  matter  of 
course  :  if  an  Irish  tenant  be  turned 
out,  even  after  owing  many  years' 
rent,  he  considers  himself  an  ill-used 
man,  (and  so  do  his  neighbours  too  ;) 
and  no  man  complains  so  loudly 
of  the  extortion  of  his  landlord  as 
he  who  pays  no  rent  at  all.  The 
Irish  landlord  has  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  bring  his  ejectment  at 
the  courts  of  quarter- sessions,  and  at 
less  expense  than  it  can  be  done  in 
this  country,  provided  the  rent  be 
under  L.50  a-year.  But  this  may  be 
considered,  and  with  justice,  of  equal 
benefit  to  the  tenant :  if  he  redeem 
within  the  six  months  allowed  by  law, 
the  costs  the  landlord,  can  put  upon 
him  will  only  amount  to  L.2,  10s ; 
whereas,  with  the  superior  courts,  it 
would  be  at  least  L.14.  Yet  some  of 
the  patriotic  Irish  journals  have  re- 
quired, as  an  improvement  in  the 
law,  that  ejectment  at  quarter-ses- 
sions should  be  abolished,  and  that 
the  landlord  should,  in  every  case,  be 
sent  to  the  superior  courts  for  redress. 
To  make  such  an  alteration  in  the 
law  would  be  unjust  towards  the  land- 
lord— as  it  would  compel  him  to  ex- 
pend a  large  sum  in  regaining  posses- 
sion of  his  land,  in  addition  to  the 
loss  of  his  rent,  (if  he  had  a  pauper 
to  deal  with  ;)  and  it  would  be  injuri- 
ous to  the  interests  of  the  tenant,  as 
it  would  give  a  tyrannical  and  oppres- 
sive landlord  the  power  of  over- 
whelming the  poor  but  honest  man, 
who  only  wanted  time  to  redeem,  by 
the  load  of  law- costs  he  would  be 
enabled  to  put  upon  him. 

Having  shown  that  the  law  gives 
the  Irish  landlord  no  power  incom- 
patible with  justice,  or  unnecessary 
for  the  due  maintenance  of  his  rights — 
in  fact  that,  in  respect  of  it,  he  is  much 
more  restricted  than  the  mercantile 
man — we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the 
law  can  be  altered,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  rights  of  property  be  pre- 
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served.  It  may  be  said,  the  Irish  tenant 
has  no  claim  at  the  termination  of  his 
lease  for  any  improvements  he  may 
have  effected ;  neither  has  the  Eng- 
lish tenant,  if  he  possess  a  lease. 
Although,  in  point  of  fact,  so  far  as  the 
small  Irish  farmer  is  concerned,  this 
is  quite  an  ideal  grievance  ;  for  he 
never  makes  any  improvement,  or  if 
he  does,  and  pays  his  rent,  he  is  never 
disturbed — still  an  amendment  in  the 
law  in  this  respect,  may  stimulate  to 
industry,  and  may  be  effected  with 
advantage  to  all  parties.  Against  the 
gentlemen  farmers,  injustice  of  this 
kind  may  sometimes  be  perpetrated, 
and  therefore  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject would  be  of  use ;  but  the  poor  man 
who  meets  his  engagements,  is  never, 
unless  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, removed ;  and  where  such  is 
the  case,  he  is  almost  invariably  amply 
remunerated.  Solitary  instances  of 
contrary  conduct  pursued  to  wards  him, 
may  no  doubt  be  adduced ;  but  they 
are  too  few  in  any  way  to  account  for 
the  present  state  of  dissatisfaction  so 
universally  prevalent. 

The  Irish  landlord,  then,  has  no 
power  which  he  can  legally  employ 
for  the  oppression  of  his  tenant,  which 
is  not  possessed  by  all  other  British 
landlords.  If  he  violate  the  law,  of 
course  the  legal  tribunals  will  afford 
redress.  And  are  we  to  be  told  that 
that  redress  would  not  be  sought  for ; 
that  the  wardens  and  priests,  the 
leading  agitators,  or  the  people  them- 
selves, would  not  report  their  suffer- 
ings ;  and  that  the  power,  and  influ- 
ence, and  money  of  the  Association, 
would  not  be  used  in  their  defence  ? 

The  outcry  raised  by  Mr  O'Connell 
and  his  supporters  against  the  land- 
lords, on  account  of  the  number  of 
persons  "  turned  out,  and  left  to  die 
by  the  road-side,  "*  'will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  turn  out  (if  possible)  to  be 
more  unfounded  than  even  his  other 
assertions.  The  present  Commission 
has  ample  powers  to  ascertain  this  fact 
at  least :  and  we  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  not  one  instance  of  starvation 
will  have  been  proven  before  it ;  and 
that  out  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
wrho  were  reported  to  have  been  mer- 
cilessly turned  adrift  to  perish  at  the 


*  One  would  think  there  were  no  poor-houses, 
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backs  of  ditches,  forty-nine  fiftieths 
will  be  found  well  and  hearty,  and  in 
the  occupation  of  those  lands  from 
which  they  were  said  to  have  been  ex- 
pelled. That  ejectment-processes  were 
served,  and  decrees  obtained,  which,  if 
followed  up  and  enforced,  would  have 
put  many  persons  out  of  possession,  we 
do  not  deny ;  but  nine-tenths  of  those 
are  compromised  by  the  payment  of 
part  of  the  rent  before  the  day  of 
trial  comes  on,  and  of  the  decrees 
obtained,  the  great  majority  are  never 
put  in  execution.  Accurate  informa- 
tion on  this  point  can  easily  be  ob- 
tained from  the  sheriffs  and  clerks  of 
the  peace  for  the  different  counties  5 
those  officers  have  been  amongst  the 
first  witnesses  examined  before  Lord 
Devon.  We  would  only  ask  the 
public  to  suspend  its  judgment,  and 
those  well-meaning  but  mistaken  in- 
dividuals, who,  though  they  reject 
Mr  CTConnell  and  the  priests  as  au- 
thorities on  most  other  subjects,  take 
their  assertions  on  this  as  proven 
facts,  to  reserve  their  indignation  and 
wrath  until  the  result  of  this  testi- 
mony can  be  known.  Ejectment-pro- 
cesses are  the  most  effective  and  the 
cheapest  means  by  which  the  landlord 
can  enforce  the  payment  of  the  rent 
due,  and  as  sujch  they  are  generally 
had  recourse  to :  before  they  can  be 
acted  on,  at  least  three  months  must 
have  elapsed  after  the  year's  rent 


(which  is  the  least  sum  they  can  be 
issued  for)  has  become  due. 

Perhaps  nothing  has  contributed 
more  to  foment,  certainly  nothing 
has  assisted  more  to  continue,  the 
agrarian  disturbances  in  Ireland,  than 
the  statements,  made  so  flippantly  by 
journalists  and  pamphleteers,  of  the 
great  excess  of  rent  exacted  in  Ire- 
land over  that  paid  by  the  English 
tenantry.  Those  writers  have  in- 
variably assumed  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertions made  in  this  particular;  yet 
npthing  can  be  further  from  the  fact. 

There  is  no  statistical  account  of 
England  recently  published,  that  we 
can  discover,  which  would  give  us  any 
correct  idea  of  the  present  average 
rent  of  land  in  this  country  ;  *  but  we 
think,  from  all  the  information  we 
have  been  able  to  acquire,  by  en- 
quiries directed  to  competent  and 
well-informed  persons,  that  it  cannot 
be  set  down  at  less  than  25s.  an  acre. 
From  the  last  Irish  census  we  learn, 
that  Ireland  contains  20,399,608  sta- 
tute acres,  and  that  the  estimated 
rental  is  L.  12,715,478— yielding  a 
trifle  over  12s.  as  the  average  rent,  f 
When  it  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation that  the  English  tenant  pays 
tithes  —  which,  in  many  localities, 
amount  to  more  than  the  entire  aver- 
age rent  produced  by  Irish  ground; 
that  he  pays  the  poor-rates,  and  that 
he  is  heavily  taxed  with  turnpikes 


*  Scotland  has  been  more  favoured  in  this  respect.  Ample  details  on  the  point 
mentioned,  and  on  every  other  relating  to  its  physical,  moral,  and  economical  state, 
may  be  found  in  the  New  Statistical  Account — a  work  which  places  the  country 
under  great  obligations  to  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  who  have  fur- 
nished the  accounts  of  their  parishes,  and  which  display,  in  general,  a  range  of 
intelligence  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  their  order. 

f  Taken  from  the  last  census.  Average  rent  of  land  per  acre  |  in  each  county  of 
Ireland. 


Ulster. 
Antrim           £0 
Armagh            0 
Cavan               0 
Donegal            0 
Down                0 
Fermanagh       0 
Londonderry    0 
Monaghan        0 
Tyrone             0 

16 
11 
13 
6 
16 
13 
12 
13 
14 

0 

8 

V 

0 

7 
2* 

8* 

Leinster. 
Carlow  £0  15     0 


Dublin               £0 
Kildare                0 
Kilkenny             0 
King's  County    0 
Longford             0 
Louth                  0 
Meath                  0 
Queen's  County  0 
Westmeath         0 
Wexford             0 
Wicklow             0 

18 
13 
17 
12 
12 
16 
18 
14 
13 
14 
12 

0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 

Munster. 
Clare             £0  11 
Cork                0  13 
Kerry               0     6 
Limerick          0  18 
Tipperary        0  17 
Waterford       0  12 
Connaught. 
Gal  way         £0  12 
Leitrim           0  10 
Mayo               0     8 
Roscommon    0  13 
Sligo               0  10 

0 
7 
1 

8 

.* 
1 

0 
8 

The  plantation  acre,  containing  more  than  1:3:0  statute. 
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and  other  local  assessments  :  and  that  and 
the  Irish  tenant  pays  no  tithe,  and 
only  half  the  poor-rates ;  that  no  turn- 
pikes exist,  except  solitary  ones  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  cities  or  very  large 
towns ;  that,  in  fact,  the  only  tax  he 
pays  is  the  county  cess,  varying  in 
different  counties  from  tenpence  to 
one  and  sixpence  the  acre  half-yearly  ; 
and  that  this  assessment  is  being 
considerably  reduced  by  the  new 
grand-jury  enactments,  under  which 
the  towns  and  gentlemen's  houses  are 
valued  and  taxed ; — when,  we  say,  all 
those  things  arc  taken  into  consider- 
ation, and  besides,  that  the  land  in 
Ireland  is  naturally  better  and  more 
productive  than  the  English  soil,  we 
think  we  have  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of  one  grave  charge  against 
the  Irish  landlords  ;  and  that  we  have 
shown  that  it  cannot  be  the  exorbi- 
tance of  the  pecuniary  burdens  under 
which  he  groans,  that  causes  the 
vast  difference  between  the  social 
condition  of  the  Irish  and  the  English 
occupier. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  said — "  Ah,  but 
the  English  tenant  is  housed,  and  his 
farm  kept  in  repair,  by  the  landlord, 
while  the  Irishman  is  obliged  to  do  all 
this  himself  1 "  This  is  true  ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  outlay  of  the  Irish  tenant 
on  his  farm,  makes  but  a  small  addi- 
tion to  his  other  engagements.  Gates 


Maritime.             £  s.  d. 

Ulster—  Down,  average  rent,  0  16  0 

Munster— Clare,    do.     do.     0  11  0 

Leinster— Wexford,        do.     0  14  0 

Connaught—M.&yo,         do.     0  8  6 

It  is  well  known  that  the  quality  of 
the  land  in  the  north  of  Ireland  is  far 
inferior  to  that  in  either  of  the  other 
provinces  :  yet  we  see,  in  the  maritime 
counties,  that  the  rich  and  fertile  lands 
of  Clare  and  Wexford  are  let  much 
cheaper  than  the  northern  counties ; 
and  that  Mayo,  inhabited  by  unques- 
tionably the  poorest  and  most  miserable 
population  in  Ireland,  is  rented  at 
nearly  half  the  amount  paid  by  the 
independent  yeomanry  of  Down ;  while, 
amongst  the  inland  counties,  the  splen- 
did plains  of  Roscommon,  and  the 
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fences  he  has,  comparatively 
speaking,  none;  and,  if  they  be  erected 
for  him,  they  are  soon  suffered  to  go  to 
ruin.  He  requires  few  outhouses  ;  for 
in  the  poor  and  disturbed  districts  (and 
it  is  those  which  we  are  now  attending 
to)  he  uses  his  domicile  as  a  receptacle 
for  his  pig  and  his  cow,  as  a  matter  of 
choice  ;  we  say  as  a  matter  of  choice — • 
for,  if  he  had  the  inclination,  all  writers 
admit  he  has  abundance  of  unoccupied 
time  to  construct  habitations  for  them. 
Now,  though  it  is  a  just  cause  of  re- 
gret that  we  do  not  see  better  home- 
steads and  better  fences  in  Ireland, 
still  we  cannot  admit  that  the  tenant's 
being  obliged  to  keep  such  as  exist  in 
repair,  can  be  any  great  hardship  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  he  lays 
out  scarcely  any  thing  on  them  :  he 
does  not  even  expend  his  own  labour 
on  their  improvement ;  and  his  time, 
which  might  be  profitably  occupied  in 
this  way,  is  wasted  in  useless  idleness, 
iii  swelling  the  train,  or  cheering  the 
ferocious  sentiments,  of  some  mer- 
cenary agitator. 

Having  shown,  as  correctly  as  it  is 
possible  to  do,  the  relative  amount  of 
rents  paid  in  England  and  in  Ireland, 
let  us  compare  the  amount  of  rents 
paid  in  each  of  the  Irish  provinces. 
For  this  purpose  we  shall  take  a  mari- 
time and  an  inland  county  from  each. 


Inland.          £     8.  d. 

Tyrone,  average  rent, 0  14  6 

Tipperary,    do.     do 0  17  8£ 

Longford,     do.    do 0  12  3 

Roscommon,         do 0  13  0 

productive  lands  of  Longford,  yield 
less  income  than  the  cold  and,  com- 
paratively speaking,  sterile  soil  of 
Tyrone.  Now,  it  is  not  too  much 
(indeed  it  is  under  the  mark)  to  say, 
that  two  acres  in  any  of  those  counties 
we  have  quoted,  in  Leinster,  Munster, 
or  Connaught,  will  feed  more  cattle, 
and  grow  more  corn,  than  three  acres 
in  either  of  the  northern  ones ;  and 
yet  the  tenantry  in  the  north,  who 
pay  those  comparatively  high  rents, 
are  contented,  and  the  landlords  are 
considered  good.*  Those  statements 


*  In  a  letter,  signed  "  an  Irishman,"  published  by  the  Times,  the  writer 
adduces  as  a  proof  of  the  extortion  of  Irish  landlords,  that  he  has  known  a  tenant 
in  the  north,  whose  lease  was  about  to  expire,  receive  £270  for  his  interest  in  four* 
teen  acres  of  land. 
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are  founded  not  on  our  own  opinions, 
but  on  incontrovertible  facts  ;  and, 
after  having  read  them,  we  would  ask 
any  dispassionate  man  if  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  west  and  south  of 
Ireland  can  be,  with  any  justice,  at- 
tributed to  the  rents  imposed  by  the 
landlords.  In  the  north,  where  the 
highest  rents  are  charged,  the  people 
are  well  housed  and  well  clothed,  the 
ground  well  tilled,  and  the  rents  as  well 
paid  as  in  any  part  of  England.  Here, 
if  a  tenant  wishes  to  dispose  of  his 
right  in  even  a  tenancy-at-will,  he 
gets  some  ten  or  twelve  years'  pur- 
chase for  it ;  and  the  answers  to  Lord 
Devon's  enquiries  were,  in  many  in- 
stances, that  the  interference  of  the 
commission  was  not  required.  While 
in  the  south  and  west,  from  whence 
the  loudest  complaints  against  the 
landowners  proceed  ;  where  the  pea- 
sant exists  in  rags,  and  the  gentlemen 
in  a  state  of  semi-starvation';  where 
the  people  are  idle,  and  their  ground 
untilled ;  where  squalid  misery  offends 
the  eye,  and  merciless  murders  shock 
the  feelings  ;  where  the  terror  of  the 
assassin  supersedes  the  power  of  the 
landlord,  and  protects  the  tenant 
against  all  law;  there,  in  the  counties 
so  overwhelmed  with  poverty  and  de- 
based by  crime,  the  lauds  are  held  on 
terms  (the  relative  value  being  taken 
into  consideration)  by  the  half  easier 
than  in  the  prosperous  and  peaceable 
province  of  Ulster. 

Dublin,  Limerick,  Meath,  and  Tip- 
perary,  do  average  a  trifle  more  than 
the  northern  counties  ;  but  the  one  is 
the  metropolitan  county,  and  the 
quality  of  the  land  in  the  others  is  so 
superior  to  any  in  England  or  Ireland, 
that  even  at  the  small  advance  of  two 
shillings  an  acre,  they  may  justly  be 
considered  as  more  cheaply  rented 
than  any  other  counties. 

To  understand  a  people  properly, 
their  national  character  must  be  at- 
tentively studied;  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  a  long  residence  and  a  close 
connexion  with  them.  We  cannot 
therefore  be  much  surprised,  that  those 
who  undertake  to  write  on  a  country 
which  they  have  never  seen,  or  to 
prescribe  remedies  for  the  defects 
in  the  social  condition  of  a  people 
amongst  whom  they  have  never  re- 
sided, should  be  led  into  grievous  mis- 
takes, and  that  they  should  be  unsafe 


guides  to  direct  the  enquiries  of  others. 
Employment,  hard  work,  large  wages, 
and  good  living,  form  the  objects  of 
the  Englishman  and  the  Scotchman's 
ardent  desire  ;  while  coarse  food,  bad 
lodging,  and  half  clothing,  are  quite 
agreeable  to  the  Irishman,  if  they  be 
combined  with  independence — in  other 
words,  if  by  using  them  he  may  avoid 
labour,  and  enjoy  those  amusements 
to  which  he  is  passionately  addicted, 
and  in  which  he  indulges  unrestrain- 
edly. We  firmly  believe,  that  if  a 
choice  of  roast  beef  and  loaf  bread,  ac- 
companied by  the  labour  necessary  to 
earn  them,  were  offered  to  "  Pat  "  at 
home,  or  potatoes  and  milk,  with  liber- 
ty to  frequent  the  horse-races,  cock- 
fights, and  dances,  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, he  would  unhesitatingly  accept 
the  latter.  This  may  seem  strange  to 
an  Englishman ;  but  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  taste.  That  the  potato 
is  coarse  food,  cannot  be  doubted ; 
that  it  is  wholesome,  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  stalwart  men  who  sub- 
sist on  it,  and  by  the  ruddy  health  of 
the  chubby,  merry  urchins  who  have, 
perhaps,  never  tasted  any  thing  else. 
Pity  it  is  that  the  former  should  be  so 
negligent  of,  or  so  indifferent  to,  their 
own  advantage;  or  that  the  latter 
should  have  been  (until  lately)  suffer- 
ed to  grow  up  in  that  ignorance  which 
almost  secures  a  continuance  in  the 
same  courses  which  proved  the  bane 
and  misfortune  of  their  fathers.  No 
peasant  in  Europe  devotes  so  much  of 
his  time  to  amusement  as  does  the 
Irishman.  Go  to  the  places  of  public 
amusement,  or  to  the  fairs  and  mar- 
kets, in  the  busiest  and  most  hurried 
seasons,  and  how  many  thousands 
will  you  see,  who  have  no  earthly 
business  there  but  to  meet  their  friends, 
to  laugh  and  to  chat,  and  (before 
Father  Mathew  reformed  them)  to 
drink  and  to  fight ! 

To  suppose,  as  some  influential 
writers  here  do,  that  there  is  no  al- 
ternative between  the  possession  of 
land  and  absolute  starvation,  is  one 
of  those  imaginary  fictions  often  con- 
jured up  by  those  who  wish  to  in- 
dulge in  what  they  believe  to  be 
powerful,  and  wish  to  be  pathetic, 
appeals  to  the  feelings ;  but  it  betrays 
great  ignorance  of  the  subject  on 
which  they  propound  their  opinions. 
The  condition  of  the  rural  labourer, 
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constantly  employed  by  the  gentle- 
man or  wealthy  farmer,  is  gene- 
rally much  superior  to  that  of  the 
small  landholder.  Those  men  are 
bound  by  agreements  which  they 
must  fulfill — they  work  continually; 
and  although  their  wages  are  in  some 
instances  nominally  very  low,  and  in 
all  much  lower  than  we  could  wish, 
still  their  allowances — in  house-rent, 
grazing,  and  con-acre — enable  them 
not  only  to  live  comfortably,  but 
sometimes  to  amass  considerable  sunis 
of  money.  You  always  see  good  pigs, 
and  very  often  more  than  two  good 
cows,  at  their  doors.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  say,  that,  in  all  instances, 
they  get  the  feeding  of  those  cows 
for  a  rent  varying  from  one  guinea 
per  year,  when  the  nominal  wages 
are  low,  to  three  shillings  a-year, 
when  tenpence  a-day  is  given ;  thus, 
at  the  very  highest  price,  getting  for 
three  shillings  that  accommodation 
for  which  Mr  Cobden  charges  his 
workman  twelve  pounds!  Yet  the 
great  object  of  those  men  is  to  get 
land  and  become  farmers,  although 
they  almost  invariably  suffer  by  the 
change.  They  were  before  compelled 
to  work  to  meet  their  engagements  ; 
having  become  their  own  masters, 
they  in  very  many  instances  neglect 
their  business,  and  devote  the  time 
which  ought  to  be  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  farms,  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  politics  and  to  the  attend- 
ance on  popular  assemblies. 

To  say  that  the  Irish  are  unem- 
ployed,   not    from    inclination,    but 


from  necessity,  is  absurd;*  this  may 
sometimes  be  the  case  in  the  towns 
where  the  worst  class  of  agricultural 
labourers  reside — men  who  will  not 
be  employed  while  others  can  be  had. 
A  stranger  meets  able-bodied  men 
walking  about ;  he  is  told,  and  he  sees, 
that  there  are  no  resident  gentry  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  afford  them 
work;  he  compassionates  their  con- 
dition ;  concocts  a  paragraph,  and 
imputes  the  misery  he  witnesses  to 
absenteeism.  Let  them  accompany 
the  idler  to  his  home,  and  inspect  his 
farm  :  he  will  find,  out  of  a  holding  of 
from  three  to  four  Irish  acres,  perhaps 
an  acre  on  which  there  was  no  attempt 
made  at  all  to  raise  a  crop,  indepen- 
dent of  untilled  headlands,  amounting 
to  at  least  a  fifth  of  the  ground  under 
cultivation  in  each  field.  Why  does  he 
not  employ  himself  on  this  land?  If  he 
has  a  lease,  there  can  be  no  excuse ; 
but  even  supposing  him  but  tenant- 
at-will,  it  can  in  this  instance  be  no 
justification.  The  land  unused  is  not 
waste  land,  requiring  an  expenditure 
of  labour  and  money,  for  which  he 
might  afterwards  reap  no  advantage 
from  the  cupidity  of  his  landlord. 
This  is  no  such  land :  it  is  good, 
sound,  arable  land — perhaps  the  very 
best  he  has ;  and  waste,  purely  and 
solely  for  the  want  of  expending  on 
it  the  labour  necessary  to  prepare  it 
for  a  crop.  He  pays  for  it — yet  he 
won't  work  it :  he  complains  of  want 
of  employment,  and  he  walks  about 
with  plenty  to  engage  him  beneficially 
for  his  own  interests  at  home :  he 


*  We  read  in  the  Times  a  few  days  since,  that  the  men  employed  in 
opening  the  navigation  of  the  Shannon  at  Rooskey  had  struck  for  an  advance 
in  wages — they  had  Is.  a-day,  and  demanded  2s.  Those  who  were  willing  to 
continue  were  forced  by  armed  men  to  abandon  their  work,  and  threatening  no- 
tices were  served  on  the  contractors  ;  yet  in  this  very  neighbourhood  it  is  stated 
in  the  poor-law  report  that  able-bodied  men  were  -willing  to  work  for  6d.  a-day, 
but  could  not  procure  employment.  It  is  always  thus  : — when  there  is  no  employ- 
ment, it  is  an  excuse  for  their  idleness  ;  when  there  is,  they  won't  work  but  at  the 
most  extravagant  wages.  To  show  that  Is.  a-day  was  fair  wages,  we  shall  give 
an  account  of  the  quantity  of  provisions  which  can  be  purchased  at  Rooskey  for 
one  shilling. 


14  Ibs.  of  potatoes, 
2      do.    oatmeal, 

2  do.    bacon, 

3  quarts  of  milk, 


Total, 


0  1 

0  2 

0  7 

0  1 

1  0 
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takes  con  -acre,  for  which  he  pays  high, 
while  he  could  raise  his  food  on  his 
own  farm,  if  he  only  took  the  trouble 
of  collecting  manure,  or  devoting  his 
time  to  its  improvement. 

Adjoining    mountains    and  bogs, 
where  the  poorest  class  of  the  popula- 
tion generally  reside,  and  where  there 
is  abundance  of  ground  attached  rent- 
free  to  each  farm,  and  capable  of  being- 
rendered  profitable   at   a  very  little 
expense — in  fact,  without  any  other 
outlay  than  the  labour  required  to 
open  drains,   and  level    it — we    see 
scarcely  any  efforts  made  at  improve- 
ment.    A  Scotchman,  or  an  English- 
man, would  consider  the  possession  of 
the   land  rent-free  for  three  or  five 
years,   according  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  undertaking,  as  a  sufficient  recom- 
pense for  his  trouble;   although  his 
time  is  much  more  valuable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  paid 
him.    But  an  Irishman  will  consider  a 
twenty-one  years'  lease  as  too  short 
a  tenure,  to  justify  him  in  expending 
the  time  which  he  wastes  gossiping 
with  his  neighbours,  or  sunning  him- 
self at  the  backs  of  the  ditches,  in 
the  profitable  employment  of  adding 
to  what  ought  to  be,  if  he  had  indus- 
try,  his   already  too  small  holding. 
Here  is  a  case  in  which  we  conceive 
legislation  might  operate  much  good. 
If  every  man  who  reclaimed  ground 
which  did  not  before  pay  rent,  was 
guaranteed  its  possession  by  law  for 
ten  years  after  the  first  crop,  at  a  no- 
minal rent  of  one  shilling  the  acre,  it 
might  be  an  inducement  to  the  tenant 
to  labour :  it  could  be  no  loss  to  the 
landlord,   as,   if  still  left  in  a  state 
of    nature    it   would  be    useless    to 
him,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
time  guaranteed  the  tenant  as  remune- 
ration   for   his    trouble,   the    benefit 
would  be  his  exclusively.     In  the  case 
of  a  tenant-at-will,  an  arrangement 
could  easily  be  effected,  by  Avhich  the 
tenant,  if  removed  from  the  farm  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  stipulated 
term,  might  receive  a  just  and  reason- 
able compensation   for  the  improve- 
ments which  he  had  effected,  or  an 
allowance  for  the  loss  of  the  crops 
which,   had  he  remained,   he  would 
still    have    been  entitled    to :     and 
thus,   without   any  government  out- 
lay,  encouragement  would  be  given 
for  the  reclamation   of  that  part  of 
the  Irish  waste  lands  which  would  be 


worth  the  trouble  or  expense  of  culti» 
vation. 

We  are  gravely  told,  in  well-rounded 
and    high-sounding    sentences,    that 
"  in  Ireland  famine  urges  men  to  take 
land  at  any  price — they  must  have  it 
or  die ;"  and  that,  "  when  a  piece  of 
ground  falls  out  of  lease,  it  becomes 
a  bone  of  contention  amongst  some 
twenty  or  thirty  miserable  competi- 
tors, who  outbid  each  other,  to  the 
great  delight  and  profit  of  the  ruth- 
less  and  exulting  landlord,   and   to 
their  own  utter  ruin."     If  any  one 
takes    time  to  reflect   on  what    he 
reads    in    every   day's     newspaper, 
he  must  at  once  perceive  that  this 
statement  can  have  no  foundation  in 
fact ;  if  a  landlord  remove  a  tenant 
for  non-payment  of  rent,  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  get  another  to    succeed 
him,    (in  the  disturbed  districts  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  any  man  to 
do  so.)     Such  is  the  dread  of  taking 
land,  from  the  occupation  of  which 
others  have  been  expelled,  even  on 
account  of  owing  the  most  unreason- 
able  arrears,   that  farms  frequently 
remain  waste  for  years,  without  any 
person  daring  to  bid  for  them.     JSTow 
if  public  opinion,  and  the  dread  of 
the  punishment  which  is  sure  to  fol- 
low, operate  so  powerfully  in  favour 
of  the  really  blamable  person,  as  to 
keep  his  land  uutenanted,  how  much 
more  influence  will  they  possess  in 
restraining  any  man  from  seeking  to 
obtain   the  land  of  another,  if  that 
other  be  unobjectionable  in  character, 
solvent  in  circumstances,  and  still  in 
possession?     Such   a  thing  is  never 
heard  of.  The  landlord,  if  he  were  bad 
enough,  might  try  to  induce  men  to 
act  so  ;  but  he   could  not  effect  it. 
If  death  pursue  the  man  who  under- 
takes to  rent  unoccupied  ground,  as 
in  most  instances  it  does,  how  much 
more  certain  would  it  be  to  overtake 
him  whose  conduct  was  the  means  of 
driving    from    his    home   a  solvent 
and  industrious  person?    If  a  land- 
lord distrain  for  rent,  he  can  find  no 
bidders  for  the  crops  or  cattle ;  how 
much  more  difficult  will  it  be  for  him 
to  obtain  bidders  for  land?    We  have 
frequently  heard  the  bad  cultivation 
of  the  land  in  Ireland  attributed  to 
tlse  constant  shifting  of  the  tenantry  : 
we  are  quite  convinced  the  result  of 
the  enquiry  now  instituted  will  show 
Jiow  unfounded  this  supposition  is. 
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and  that  the  shifting  or  removal  of     those    counties    the  most  miserable 


the  tenants,  will  be  found  to  be 
matter  of  much  more  rare  occurrence 
in  Ireland  than  in  England.  That 
scarcity  and  want  are  periodically 
experienced  in  Ireland,  is  but  too  true. 
Those  visitations  (which,  thank  God, 
are  not  frequent)  arise  from  the  fail- 
ure of  the  potato  crops,  and  gener- 
ally occur  in  those  districts  most 
densely  populated,  and  consequently 
worst  tilled ;  in  fact,  they  are  greatly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the 
people  themselves,  who  will  not  take 
the  trouble  of  using  those  precautions 
against  rot,  which  ought  always  to  be 
adopted  on  a  moist  soil  or  in  a  moun- 
tainous country :  but  to  talk  of  per- 
sons dying  in  Ireland  of  starvation  is 
absurd,  and  bespeaks  an  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  national  character.  There 
are  poor-houses  ;  and  besides,  in  Ire- 
land, the  hungry  man  may  enter  with- 
out hesitation,  and  share  without 
apology  in  the  meal  of  his  more 
wealthy  neighbour;  and  lodging, 
humble  though  it  be,  is  never  denied 
to  the  houseless  or  the  destitute.  Those 
who  accuse  Irishmen,  of  any  class  or 
party,  of  hard-heartedness  or  inhu- 
manity, had  better  look  at  home.  In 
their  country  we  never  hear  of  verdicts 
of  "  death  from  starvation "  being- 
returned  by  coroners'  juries ;  or  of 
the  weak  and  the  unfortunate  being 
compelled  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the 
hollows  of  decayed  trees,  or  to  sleep 
like  brute  beasts  in  the  open  parks, 
exposed  to  the  cold  and  the  incle- 
mency of  winter.  The  gentry  may 
neglect  their  duties  in  other  respects : 
as  regards  the  performance  of  chari- 
table acts,  they  are  faultless ;  the 
middleman  may  be  exacting — but  he 
is  hospitable  ;  and  the  men  who  make 
those  groundless  charges,  would  be 
not  a  little  astonished  did  they  sec 
the  multitudes  that  are  still  fed  (poor- 
laws  notwithstanding)  at  the  BIG 
House  of  the  Irish  gentleman.  We 
have  said  that  failures  of  the  crops, 
and  scarcity,  occur  much  more  fre- 
quently in  the  densely  populated  parts 
of  the  country  than  in  any  others, 
and  that  those  failures  arise  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  neglect  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves.  Parts  of  Mayo,  Gal- 
way,  and  Donegal,  are  the  localities 
most  subject  to  those  visitations.  In 


class  of  the  peasantry  exist ;  and  no- 
thing, we  think,  can  prove  more  con- 
clusively, that  their  misfortunes  and 
their  wretchedness  cannot  with  jus- 
tice be  attributed  to  the  misconduct 
of  their  landlords,  but  rather  to  their 
own,  than  the  undisputed  fact,  that  in 
those  districts  in  which  the  people  are 
worst  off,  the  land  is  set  at  the  lowest 
rent ;  and  that  where  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  waste  land  is  unreclaimed,  and 
where  that  which  is  under  cultivation  is 
worst  managed  and  least  attended  to, 
there,  invariably,  is  to  be  found  the 
greatest  amount  of  unemployed  labour- 
ers. It  may  be  said  they  know  no 
better  mode  of  cultivation  than  what 
they  practise.  They  do ;  those  are  the 
very  men  who  go,  and  have  from 
their  youth  been  in  the  habit  of  going, 
to  England  and  Scotland,  where 
they  see  the  benefits  arising  from  a 
good  system  of  agriculture.  They  fully 
appreciate,  but  won't  practise  it.  The 
truth  is — and  this  is  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  Irish  misery — that  by  the 
constant  agitation  of  which  (under 
one  shape  or  another)  he  is  almost 
always  the  victim,  the  Irish  peasant 
is  induced  to  consider  himself  as  the 
worst  treated  of  God's  creatures  ;  by 
it  he  is  kept  in  a  continual  state  of 
dependence  on  anticipated  events, 
which  leads  him  to  expect  the  ameli- 
oration of  his  condition  by  means 
of  political  convulsions,  rather  than  by 
patient  and  persevering  industry. 

We  need  scarcely  say  how  much 
the  sympathy  expressed  for  his  situa- 
tion, and  the  abuse  heaped  on  his 
landlord,  tend  to  confirm  the  Irish 
peasant  in  his  bad  habits.  Articles 
from  the  English  press,  and  not  ex- 
tracts from  the  gospel,  form  the  texts 
of  the  sermons  which  are  delivered  for 
his  instruction :  the  object  of  the 
preacher  is  not  to  remove  his  preju- 
dices, or  to  eradicate  his  faults  ;  but 
to  excite  his  animosities,  and  to  ex- 
tract his  shillings :  when  peace  and 
mercy  are  inculcated,  it  is  not  because 
they  are  commanded,  but  because 
they  may  be  expedient. 

In  those  parts  in  which  there  are 
no  resident  gentry  to  employ  thorn,  to 
set  them  an  example,  and  to  enforce 
a  respect  for  the  laws,  the  peasantry 
indulge  in  idleness,  and  engage  in 
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politics.  They  work  at  home  only 
when  it  suits  their  convenience  or 
inclination,  and  from  others  they  can 
only  procure  work  (at  prices  for 
which  they  will  work)  in  the  harvest 
and  spring.  In  summer,  after  they 
have  planted  their  crops,  and  made 
their  turf,  and  set  the  milk  of  their 
cow,  (if  they  have  one,)  they  shut  up 
their  houses,  send  their  wives  and 
their  families  to  beg,  and  betake 
themselves  to  England  or  Scotland  to 
reap  the  harvest.  There,  until  of  late 
years,  they  earned  the  almost  incre- 
dible sums  of  £16,  sometimes  of  £20 
— latterly,  competition  and  other 
causes  have  reduced  the  amount  to, 
on  the  average,  between  £4  and  £5. 
Out  of  this,  on  their  return,  they  pay 
the  rent  of  the  con-acre  which  they 
have  taken,  Avhile  a  third  of  their  own 
holding  is  waste.  With  the  balance 
and  their  oats  they  pay  the  landlord, 
in  those  cases  in  which  he  is  so  for- 
tunate as  to  get  any  rent ;  and  having 
secured  an  abundance  of  potatoes, 
they  sit  down  to  enjoy  themselves  for 
the  winter.  During  the  nights  they 
play  cards  for  geese,  turkeys,  and 
herrings  ;  attend  dances,  where  they 
are  enrolled  and  sworn  into  secret 
societies ;  and  devote  some  hours  to 
the  wrecking  of  the  houses,  or  the 
castigation  of  the  persons,  of  those 
who  are  obnoxious  to  them.  In  the 
daytime,  you  find  them  at  the  places 
of  public  resort  or  amusement,  or 
lazily  and  listlessly  strolling  about 
those  miserable  abodes — in  whose 
floors  you  frequently  find  stepping- 
stones  to  carry  you  from  the  entrance 
to  the  •  space  occupied  by  the  fire, 
and  before  whose  doors  are  those 
stagnant  pools  and  heaps  of  filth,  so 
disgusting  to  every  traveller.  Could 
they  not  remove  those?  Is  it  the 
landlord's  fault  that  they  don't  ?  Does 
he  wish  their  houses  to  be  in  such  a 
condition,  or  encourage  them  to  keep 
their  own  persons  and  those  of  their 
children  in  such  a  state  of  dirt  and 
nastiness  ?  Not  at  all.  He  does  his 
best  to  prevail  on  them  to  adopt  a 
different  system  ;  but  his  interference 
in  their  domestic  matters  is  always 
looked  on  as  an  unjustifiable  intru- 
sion ;  in  short,  as  a  sort  of  minor 
grievance,  and  a  petty  act  of  oppres- 
sion. Perhaps  it  is  to  be  attributed 


to  their  poverty  ?  Water,  at  least,  is 
cheap  and  abundant  in  Ireland. 

Such  is  a  true  and  accurate  account 
of  the  "  tenor  of  those  men's  lives  " 
and  habits  ;  and  it  is  a  continuance  of 
this  state  of  things  that  those  who 
attack  the  Irish  landlords  so  indiscri- 
minately are,  in  reality,  advocating. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  that  a  tract  of 
two  thousand  acres,  set  perhaps  by 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  owner, 
and  inhabited  by  a  class  of  tenantry 
such  as  we  have  described,  comes  on 
a  landlord's  hands.  It  has  been  let 
and  relet — tied  up  in  settlements — 
and,  until  the  termination  of  the  lease, 
there  may  have  been  three  or  four 
intermediate  landlords  between  the 
occupant  and  the  proprietor.  The 
present  possessor  comes  to  deal  with 
an  estate,  ruined  and  almost  worth- 
less from  mismanagement,  over  which 
he  could  exercise  no  control,  and 
peopled  by  a  pauper  and  surplus 
tenantry,  for  whose  creation  he  is  in 
noways  accountable.  This  is  exactly 
the  condition  of  those  estates,  and  the 
position  of  those  landlords,  whose 
treatment  and  whose  acts  have  been 
latterly  so  much  commented  on.  And 
we  will  now  ask  those  who  blame 
others  so  much,  candidly  to  tell  us 
what  they  would  advise  to  be  done — 
what,  if  placed  in  such  a  situation, 
they  would  do  themselves.  They 
will,  no  doubt,  at  once  say,  "  Remove 
some,  give  them  the  means  of  going^to 
the  colonies,  and  make  the  rest  com- 
fortable." Why,  that  is  exactly  what 
the  landlords  have  been  endeavouring 
to  do,  and  for  which  they  have  been 
denounced.  This  is  just  what  Lord 
Lortou,  Colonel  Windharn,  and 
others,  did ;  and  for  doing  which  they 
were  designated  "  miscreants."  If 
the  tenantry  were  removed,  even  to 
better  their  own  condition,  the  dues 
of  the  priest,  and  the  physical  force 
at  the  command  of  the  agitator,  would 
be  lessened — and  this  would  never 
answer.  "Well,  then,  if  this  mode 
of  management  be  not  popular,  leave 
all  on  the  land,  build  them  comfort- 
able houses,  and  insist  on  a  proper 
mode  of  cultivation.  In  Belgium  and 
France  men  live  on  smaller  portions  of 
land  in  comfort,  why  should  they  not 
in  Ireland?  Lay  out  money  in 
affording  them  employment,  pay  them 
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for  draining  and  sewering — the  benefit 
will  be  ultimately  yours."  The 
answer  is  obvious.  It  would  require 
more  money  than  the  property  is 
worth  to  build  good  houses  for  all ; 
and,  if  built,  they  would  soon  go  to 
ruin  from  the  habits  of  the  people. 
If  they  possessed  the  land  in  fee,  the 
occupants,  from  their  numbers,  could 
not  exist  upon  it.  The  landlord  can- 
not make  them  emulate  the  Belgian 
or  the  Frenchman  in  industry.  The 
produce  of  the  orchards  he  may 
plant  will  be  stolen,  and  the  trees 
broken  and  destroyed,  to  obtain  the 
fruit.  They  will  not  exert  themselves 
to  raise  many  things  which  are  sources 
of  profit  to  the  poor  man  in  this  and 
other  countries ;  or  if  they  did,  they 
would  have  no  market — they  would 
obtain  no  price  for  them.  And  why  ? 
Because  their  own  misconduct  pre- 
vents the  establishment  of  any  manu- 
factures, or  the  outlay  of  any  money 
amongst  them.  Who  will  carry  his 
machinery  to  a  country  where — though 
he  may  be  a  good  master  and  a  kind 
friend,  though  .he  may  give  occupa- 
tion to  hundreds  and  diffuse  wealth 
among  thousands — his  spindles  maybe 
stopped  at  the  beck  of  a  priest,  and 
his  machinery  left  to  rust  at  the  dic- 
tate of  Mr  O'Connell.  Independent 
men  do  not  wish  to  lose  all  self- 
control — to  sacrifice  all  right  of  private 
judgment ;  and  he  who  dares  to  assert 
his  own  opinions,  or  to  defy  the 
behests  of  the  "  Liberator,"  has  no 
business  to  betake  himself  to  Ireland. 
As  to  giving  employment  in  sewering 
and  draining — which  would  benefit  the 
estate — it  is  not  every  man  who  can 
afford  to  set  his  land  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  afterwards  to  expend  his  income 
for  the  immediate  benefit  of  the 
occupier.  But  even  this  has  been 
attempted.  Lord  Lansdowne  tried 
to  accomplish  it  on  his  Irish  estate  ; 
but  the  steward  he  sent  to  superintend 
the  work  was  noticed  to  quit,  and 
driven  out  of  the  country,  by  the  very 
persons  for  whose  benefit  those  im- 
provements were  planned — by  the 
very  men  who  were  to  be  paid  for 
their  execution.  Under  such  circum- 
stances as  we  have  stated,  in  many 
instances  the  fear  of  death  compels 
the  landlord  to  abandon  all  idea  of 
improvement.  He  must  submit  to 


sacrifice  his  rent,  because  those  in  pos- 
session can't  or  won't  pay  him  ;  and, 
if  he  removes  them,  he  can  find  no  one 
to  .succeed  them  :  and,  in  addition  to 
his  other  consolations,  he  has  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  himself  described  as 
a  monster  more  ruthless  than  any 
Russian  despot ;  while  some  hut,  the 
erection  of  which  he  dared  not  have 
prevented,  is  described,  perhaps 
sketched  and  stuck  in  a  book,  as  an 
incontrovertible  proof  of  the  miserable 
condition  to  which  his  rapacity  and 
neglect  have  reduced  his  unhappy 
dependents. 

No  direct  legislation  can  affect  the 
social  condition  of  Ireland ;  before 
you  can  hope  to  benefit  the  country, 
you  must  establish  tranquillity,  and  in- 
spire the  peasantry  with  a  due  respect 
for  the  law,  and  a  just  estimate  of  the 
rights  of  private  property.  The  ques- 
tion is — by  what  means  are  those 
things  to  be  accomplished  ?  You  may 
give  land  at  a  lower  price  than  it  now 
brings,  but  you  will  not  thereby  cause 
any  perceptible  change  in  the  habits 
of  the  people.  They  may  be  wealthier, 
but  they  will  not  be  cleanlier.  Then- 
rents  may  be  better  paid,  but  the  pea- 
sant will  still  live  on  the  potato.  The 
filthy  cabin  will  exist,  and  the  cow 
and  the  pig  will  feed  at  the  same 
board,  and  occupy  the  same  apartment 
as  the  owner,  until  you  elevate  the 
moral  and  social  feelings  of  the  man, 
and  teach  him  to  require  as  a  neces- 
sary what  he  now  looks  on  as  a  super- 
fluous luxury. 

Much  of  the  poverty  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  has  been  attributed  to  the 
con-acre  system.  But  if  this  system 
were  not  found,  by  the  persons  who 
practise  it,  to  be  more  beneficial,  and 
less  laborious,  than  raising  crops  from 
their  own  land,  it  would  not  be  per- 
severed in.  In  those  counties  in 
which  con- acres  are  scarce,  the  cry  is, 
that  the  people  are  starved,  because 
they  can't  have  them.  Where  they 
are  abundant,  they  are  impoverished 
by  the  prices  they  pay  for  them.  The 
Terry  alt  system,  in  the  south,  ori- 
ginated in  the  gentlemen  farmers 
refusing  to  break  up  their  land,  and  in 
the  people  assembling  in  mobs,  dig- 
ging the  ground,  thereby  rendering  it 
unfit  for  pasture,  and  compelling  the 
owners  to  let  it  for  potatoes.  It  may 
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be  said,  how  could  they  avoid  doing 
this  ?    They  had  no  land  to  raise  po- 
tatoes on,  and  they  must  have  them 
or  die.     This  is  not  the  case.     The 
only  persons  who  could  be  so  circum- 
stanced are  the  day-labourers  ;  and  to 
them  it  must,  personally,  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  what  land  was,  or  was 
not  broken  :  for,  by  their  agreements, 
those  gentlemen  and  farmers  who  em- 
ploy them,  are  bound  to  provide  them 
with  potato  land ;  consequently  they 
would  not  risk  their  lives  to  procure 
what  was  already  guaranteed  them. 
Those  agrarian  disturbances  originated 
with  small  farmers,  whose  own  farms 
were  not  half  cultivated  ;  or  trades- 
men, who  would  not  have  been  so  an- 
xious to  procure  con-acres,  if  they  did 
not    find    them    in  general  a  much 
cheaper  mode  of  procuring  their  staple 
commodity  than  by  having  recourse 
to  the  markets.     The  first  use  a  ser- 
vant boy  or  girl  makes  of  their  earn- 
ings, is  to  plant  con-acres,  not  for  sub- 
sistence, but  for  sale.     Half  an  acre 
of  potatoes  is  generally  the  foundation 
of  the  fortune.     The  rent  paid  for  po- 
tato ground  has  been  enormously  mag- 
nified.    Mr  Wiggins  sets  it  down  at 
£12  per  acre.     It  may  let  for  this 
price  (the  plantation  acre)  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  or 
some  other  large  cities ;  where,  from  the 
contiguity  of  the  market,  the  produce 
of  a  good  acre  will  be  worth  from  £40 
to  £60,  according  to  the  rate  of  prices. 
But,  in  the  rural  districts,  such  a  price 
is  never  heard  of ;  and  it  is  only  by 
the  prices  in  those  districts  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  can  be  aifected. 
From  £5  to  £7  and  £8  wiU  be  found 
the  usual  prices ;  and  we  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  English  farmer 
would  give  upwards  of  one  acre  three 
roods  of  his  best  land,  well  tilled  and 
highly  manured,  at  such  a  price,  the 
renter  only  holding  it  for  one  crop, 
and  paying  no  taxes  whatever.     The 
average  produce  per  acre  of  good  con- 
acre will  be,  at  least,  twenty  tons  of 
eating  or  marketable  potatoes,  inde- 
pendent of  a  large  quantity  fit  for 
seed,  and  for  the  feeding  of  pigs  ;  the 
value  of  those  latter  will  greatly  over- 


pay the  expense  of  seed,  planting, 
and  digging.  And  taking  the  price 
at  Is.  per  1121bs.,  the  renter  will  have 
£20  worth  of  potatoes  for  £8  ;  a  clear 
profit  of  £12  on  the  acre.  It,  of 
course,  •  occasionally  does  occur,  that 
from  failure  of  the  seed,  rot,  or  other 
casualties,  the  crop  may  not  be  worth 
the  rent ;  in  this  case  an  abatement, 
sufficient  to  satisfy  him,  is  made  to 
the  holder,  or  it  is  left  on  the  land- 
lord's hands.  Potatoes  being  a  per- 
ishable crop,  and  a  species  of  food 
which  cannot  be  preserved  beyond  a 
season,  their  price  fluctuates  more 
than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  provi- 
sions. Last  year  the  price  in  this 
"  country  of  famine "  was  4d.  for 
112  Ibs. ;  in  general  the  prices  vary 
from  Is.  (seldom  less)  to  2s.,  and 
sometimes  3s.,  the  112  Ibs. 

In  Ireland,  good  con-acres  are 
looked  on  by  the  peasantry  as  a  cer- 
tain source  of  wealth ;  here  they  are 
considered  as  a  main  cause  of  their 
poverty.  Who  are  the  best  judges — 
the  people  who  use,  or  those  who 
read  about  them?  But  whatever 
may  be  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
con-acre  system,  (and  we  are  none  of 
its  advocates,)  it  is  unjust  to  charge 
its  practice  on  the  landlords.  They 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it  ; 
it  is  a  mode  of  dealing  between  one 
class  of  tenantry  and  another.  The 
assertion  in  the  u  Cry  from  Ireland," 
that  the  peasant  gives  his  manure,  and 
pays  18s.  an  acre  besides,  is  too  ridi- 
culous to  require  confutation. 

But  suppose  the  rents  in  Ireland 
were  exorbitant,  who  would  be  to 
blame  ? — the  landlords  who  accepted 
them,  or  the  people  who  swore  to 
their  extraordinary  moderation  ?  Let 
us  look  to  the  registry  courts :  — * 

"There  the  landlords  were  found 
opposing  the  admission  of  their  tenan- 
try to  the  register,  and  stating  on  oath 
that  they  considered  the  rents  received 
by  them  as  the  full  value  of  the  land — 
while  the  tenants,  and  their  neighbours, 
and  the  liberal '  valuators,'  were  proving 
1  that  it  was  let  by  those  rack-renting  and 
heartless  men '  grossly  under  its  value. 
And  indeed,  when  the  small  extent  of 
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the  farms  whose  occupiers  claimed  the 
right  to  vote  is  taken  into  consideration, 
this  must  appear  true  ;  for  it  sometimes 
required  to  prove  the  land  luorth  i/iirfi/ 
shillings  the  acre  more  than  the  rent 
paid,  to  bring  the  annual  profit  up  to  the 
requisite  ten  pounds. 

"  That  the  rents  were  not  considered 
as  too  high,  we  have  not  only  the  testi- 
mony of  the  freeholders  themselves,  but 
of  other  '  competent  persons,'  employed 
by  the  registry  association,  who,  before 
the  claimant  was  placed  on  the  register, 
were  obliged  solemnly  to  swear,  in  public 
court,  '  that  the  land  was  in  most  in- 
stances worth,  and  that  a  solvent  tenant 
could  afford  to  pay  for  it,  DOUBLE  THE 
KENT  imposed  on  the  occupier  by  the 
landlord.'  We  say,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, double  the  rent ;  for  when  it  is 
considered  that  many  have  registered 
from  seven  to  eight  acres,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  bring  the 
value  up  to  the  required  £10  ;  and  yet 
those  men  who  have  so  sworn,  and  those 
leaders  who  have  encouraged  and  in- 
duced them  so  to  swear,  and  who  have 
procured  and  paid  others  to  corroborate 
their  testimony  on  oath,  are  the  persons 
who  so  lustily  proclaim  the  extortion  of 
the  landlords  !  If  what  they  have  sworn, 
and  what  their  priests  have  encouraged 
them  to  swear,  be  true,  their  landlords 
must  be  indulgent  and  merciful  indeed. 
If  the  contrary,  not  only  have  they  been 
guilty  of  perjury  for  their  own  injury  ; 
but  those  who  assisted  and  abetted  them 
must  have  been  aware  that  they  were 
encouraging  them  to  commit  a  grievous 
sin." 

At  that  time  it  was  Mr  O'CoimeH's 
object  to  attain  political  power,  by 
proving  the  lands  were  set  at  a  cheap 
rate ;  now  it  is  his  object  to  obtain 
popularity,  by  declaring  that  they  are 
set  at  a  rate  far  too  dear.  Which  of 
his  assertions  are  we  to  believe  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  only  a  few, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  the  land- 
holders registered  their  votes;  and 
that,  from  the  value  of  the  holdings  of 
a  few,  it  would  be  unfair  to  draw  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  terms  on  which 
the  land  was  held  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  This  objection  could  only  be 
urged  by  a  person  unacquainted  with 
Ireland ;  for  any  man  who  attended 
the  quarter-sessions  there,  must  know 
that,  if  all  the  persons  for  whom  the 
priests  and  liberal  clubs  served  notice, 
and  whose  qualifications  they  were 


prepared  to  support,  had  come  for- 
ward to  claim  and  establish  their 
rights  to  the  franchise,  the  number 
on  the  register  would  have  been  quite 
as  great  as  (if  it  did  not  exceed)  that 
of  the  old  forty-shilling  freeholders. 
If  the  claims  of  those  who  did  apply, 
and  who,  although  rejected,  were  most 
vigorously  sustained  by  the  agitators, 
had  been  substantiated,  the  constitu- 
ency would  have  been  quite  as  nu- 
merous as  the  most  ardent  patriot 
could  desire. 

From  whatever  causes  the  wretch- 
ed condition  of  Ireland  may  arise, 
want  of  tenure  cannot  be  included 
amongst  them  ;  for  if  length  of  tenure 
secured  prosperity,  Ireland  should 
have  been  prosperous  indeed.  In  no 
country  were  such  long  leases  here- 
tofore given :  from  three  lives  and 
thirty-one  years  to  three  lives  and 
sixty-one  years,  were  the  terms 
usually  granted  ;  and  at  this  moment 
there  are  many  leases  still  in  exis- 
tence, in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
made  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  held  directly  from  the 
owners.  And  although  the  lands  held 
under  these  are  at  a  rent  very  much 
below  even  the  present  depressed  value, 
and  of  course  greatly  under  what  they 
would  have  fetched  in  the  time  of  the 
war,  still  we  do  not  find  their  possessors 
generally  comfortable  or  independent ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  in  most 
instances  in  a  worse  condition  than 
those  tenants  whose  rent  has  varied 
with  the  times,  and  been  influenced 
by  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of 
agricultural  produce.  Seeing,  then, 
that  men  placed  in  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  both  as  regards 
the  moderation  of  their  rents  and  the 
length  of  their  tenures,  are  generally 
more  wretched  in  the  appearance  of 
their  dwellings,  and  more  neglectful 
of  the  cultivation  of  their  farms,  than 
those  at  the  mercy  of  landlords,  repre- 
sented to  be  the  most  tyrannical  on 
earth — we  must  seek  the  cause  of 
the  degraded  state  of  the  people  else- 
where than  at  the  door  of  the 
owners  of  the  soil.  Until  within  the 
last  few  years,  (and  those  are  the 
years  in  which  the  landlords  have 
most  exerted  themselves,  and  in 
which  the  tenantry,  who  would  be  in- 
fluenced by  them,  have  most  improv- 
ed,) leases  of  at  l<mt  twenty- 0n6  years, 
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and  one  life,  were  always  given,  which 
not  unfrequently  prolonged  the  tenure 
to  sixty  or  seventy  years.  And  nothing 
can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  sup- 
pose that  the  refusal  to  grant  leases, 
latterly  practised  by  some  Irish  land- 
lords, has  been  the  cause  of  any  hard- 
ship or  suffering  to  the  people.     The 
contrary  is  the  fact ;  and  no  men  know 
this  better  than  those  who  so  loudly 
exclaim  against  the  practice.     It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  imagine  that  leases 
are  in  no  instance  granted  :  the  truth 
is,  that  they  are  still  very  generally 
given  ;  and  that  in  a  great  majority  of 
those  instances  where  they  are  with- 
held, they  are  so  withheld,  not  with 
the  intention  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  tenant's  improvements,  or  depriv- 
ing him  of  his  political  rights,  (as  the 
English  people  are  led  to  believe,) 
but  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  him 
to  improve  and  to  live  comfortably,  in 
spite  of  his  own  predilections.     On 
the  best  managed  estates  in  Ireland, 
and  those  where  green-cropping  has 
been    most    generally  brought    into 
operation,  there  are  no  leases ;  yet 
on  those  properties  the  tenantry  are 
invariably  the  most  independent  and 
contented.     On  the   estates  of  the 
Earl  of  Gosford,  and  other  proprie- 
tors in  the  north,  under  the  able  su- 
perintendence of  Mr  Blacker,  (whose 
conduct  is  the  theme  of  universal  ap- 
probation,) no  leases  are  given  until 
the  tenant  shows,  by  his  industry  and 
his  exertions,  that  he  deserves  one ; 
and  then,  after  he  has  for  some  years 
cultivated  his  farm  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, and  is  taught  to   estimate  the 
value  of  an  improved  system,  he  gets 
his  lease  as  the  reward  of  his  indus- 
try, without  the  slightest  advance  in 
his  rent.     From  the  bad  feelings  im- 
planted in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry, 
they  generally  prefer  living  in  compa- 
rative misery,  and  allowing  their  land 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  nature,  whether 
they  have  leases  or  not,  rather  than 
make  any  improvements  which  might 
tend  to  the  landlords'  ultimate  advan- 
tage,   even    though   these  improve- 
ments would  produce  immediate  bene- 
fit to  themselves  ;  and  this  bad  feeling 
is  actually  supported  by  the  undis- 
guised enmity,  which  unfortunately, 
of  late  years,   subsists  between  the 
gentry  and  the  priests.     We  are  far 
from  saying  that  acts  of  oppression 


and  injustice  may  not  sometimes  be 
perpetrated  by  landlords  and  agents. 
Amongst  so  numerous  a  body,  there 
must  be  bad  men  :  and  if  an  instance, 
lately  mentioned  by  Mr  O'Connell, 
be  true — namely,  that  of  an  agent 
who  set  a  farm  occupied  by  an  indus- 
trious and  well-behaved  tenantry, 
who  owed  no  rent,  to  an  extensive 
grazier,  at  a  rent  of  four  pounds  a 
year  less  than  the  resident  tenants 
offered  to  secure — we  must  at  once 
admit  that  nothing  could  be  more 
heartless  or  cruel.  But  then  we  are 
bound  in  justice  to  state,  that  the 
agent  so  accused  was  the  bosom 
friend  of  the  great  agitator  himself, 
and  a  leading  member  of  the  Repeal 
Association,  which  has  constituted 
itself  the  protector,  par  excellence, 
of  the  Irish  people.  May  we  not 
fairly  suppose  that,  when  Mr  O'Con- 
nell denounces  his  friends,  ho  would 
not  hesitate  to  drag  his  political  op- 
ponents to  the  bar  of  public  opinion  ; 
and  that  the  paucity  of  facts  which 
he  is  able  to  adduce  against  the  land- 
ed gentry,  is  a  proof  that  they  have 
not  neglected  the  duties  of  their  sta- 
tion, in  so  flagrant  a  manner  as  his 
wholesale  denunciations  would  lead 
us  to  expect  ? 

How  can  we  be  surprised  at  Irish 
absenteeism  ?  Can  we  expect  that  any 
man  who  can  avoid  it,  will  willingly 
expose  the  lives  of  himself  and  his 
family,  by  taking  up  his  residence 
amongst  the  "  Thugs"  of  Tipperary  ? 
If  an  absentee  comes  to  reside  person- 
ally to  superintend  the  improvement 
of  his  property,  and  takes  part  of  his 
own  estate  to  make  a  demesne  and 
build  a  mansion,  he  must  dispossess 
someone — and,  like  Lord  Norbury,  he 
is  shot.  Should  he  escape  his  fate,  his 
motives  are  misrepresented,  and  his 
anxious  endeavours  to  give  occupa- 
tion and  employment  to  the  people, 
are  converted  into  the  worst  crimes  ; 
because  they  can  only  be  carried  into 
effect  by  changing  the  condition  of 
men  from  pauper  and  idle  tenants  to 
that  of  regularly  worked  and  well  paid 
labourers.  And  what  object  can  he 
have,  in  risking  death  in  the  cause  of 
those  who  suffer  themselves  to  be  so 
misdirected  and  misled  ?  Local  influ- 
ence he  can  have  none — that  will  be 
monopolized  by  the  priest ;  political 
importance  he  cannot  expect,  in  a 
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country  where  the  representation  is 
placed  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops.* 

Mr  Waller  resided,  and  employed 
the  labourers  in  his  neighbourhood ; 
but  he  took  a  part  of  his  own  land  in- 
to his  own  hands — he  ejected  tenants 
who  were  unable  or  umvilling  to  pay 
their  rents,  and  he  gave  them  com- 
pensation, and  to  such  as  remained 
employment.  What  of  that?  He  dared 
to  occupy  his  own  property,  and  for 
this  he  suffered  years  of  persecution. 
His  own  expenditure,  and  his  wife's 
charities,  were  no  protection  ;  and  at 
length,  while  enjoying  the  comforts  of 
his  home,  he  and  the  amiable  and  un- 
offending females  of  his  family,  were 
cruelly  butchered  on  his  own  hearth  : 
and  though,  in  the  conflict,  their  assail- 
ants must  have  been  wounded  and 
marked,  they  have  not  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered. May  we  not  ask  why  is  this  ? 
How  comes  it  that,  in  a  Christian 
country,  murder  is  tolerated,  nay 
openly  approved?  that  the  assassin  is 
protected  and  concealed,  instead  of 
being  delivered  up,  and  made  ame- 
nable to  the  offended  laws  of  his  coun- 
try ?  f  Can  the  ministers  of  that  reli- 
gion professed  by  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people,  have  faithfully  discharged 
their  sacred  obligations,  if  men  be 
found,  professing  the  religion  of  Christ 
and  understanding  its  precepts,  will- 
ing to  enrol  themselves  as  the  hired 
bravoes  of  a  "  Black  Sheep  Society," 
and  to  butcher  their  neighbours  for  a 
petty  reward  ?  The  Roman  Catholic 
religion  condemns  murder  as  strong- 
ly as  the  Protestant  religion  ;  yet  how 
happens  it,  that  a  whole  community 
professing  that  faith  winks  at  the 
crimes  of  the  guilty  ?  This  total  de- 
moralization we  look  on  as  the  worst 
feature  of  the  case.  There  are,  and 
always  must  be,  bad  men  in  every 
society ;  but  how  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  could  be  brought  to  toler- 
ate the  commission  of  crimes  amongst 
them,  which  cry  aloud  to  Heaven  for 
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vengeance,  is  more  than  we  can  com- 
prehend. Had  the  priests  devoted  that 
time  which  they  spent  in  exciting 
the  passions  and  misleading  the  judg- 
ment of  their  flocks,  in  the  inculcation 
of  the  divine  precept  of  brotherly  love 
— had  they  exercised  that  influence 
which  they  undoubtedly  possess  in 
calming  the  passions  and  enlightening 
the  minds  of  their  people — the  condi- 
tion of  their  countiy  would  now  be 
widely  different  from  what  it  is ;  and 
surely  their  bishops  might  have  been 
better  employed  in  remedying  the  ne- 
glect of  their  subordinates,  than  in 
attending  political  meetings,  and  de- 
livering postprandial  orations,  savour- 
ing more  of  the  braggart  boastings  of  a 
drunken  drumboy,  than  of  the  deli- 
berate opinions  of  a  dignified  ecclesias- 
tic. In  their  zeal  as  politicians,  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  forgot- 
ten their  duties  as  priests  ;  and  they 
are  now  beginning  to  get  a  foretaste  of 
the  consequences :  they  became  mob 
leaders  at  elections  and  popular  meet- 
ings— they  rode  the  whirhvind,  "  can 
they  direct  the  storm  ?  "  The  ruffian 
tasting  blood  in  beating  the  electors, 
soon  undertook  business  on  his  own 
account.  The  step  from  savage  assault 
to  actual  murder,  is  but  ideal.  The  man 
who  encouraged,  or  connived  at,  the 
lesser  crime,  could  scarcely  expect  to 
prevent  the  perpetration  of  the  greater ; 
and  the  "boy"  who  commenced  by 
applying  "gentle  force"  to  a  reluctant 
voter,  became  in  the  fulness  of  his  crimes 
the  avowed  assassin.  The  priest  used 
him  as  "  the  bully" — he  may  repudi- 
ate, but  he  dare  not  denounce,  him  as 
44  the  murderer." 

In  the  late  debate,  two  publications 
on  the  state  of  Ireland  were  recom- 
mended to  special  attention  ;  the  one, 
"  A  Cry  from  Ireland,"  by  Lord  John 
Russell — the  other,  Mr  Wiggins'sbook, 
by  the  Marquis  of  Normanby.  The 
first  we  should  scarcely  have  noticed, 
(the  noble  lord  mentioned  it  with  so 
much  diffidence,)  but  for  the  impres- 


*  Doctor  M'Hale"  declared  publicly,  that,  if  it  so  pleased  him,  he  would  place 
two  cow-boys  in  the  representation  of  Mayo. 

f  At  the  trial  of  the  men  for  the  murder  of  Mr  Brian  the  other  day,  at  the 
Wexford  assizes,  the  people  cheered  so  loudly  when  the  witnesses  hesitated  or 
doubted,  that  a  woman,  the  principal  evidence,  declared  "  she  would  tell  nothing 
more."  The  judge  was  obliged  to  order  the  court-house  to  be  cleared,  and  the 
accused  were  acquitted. 
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sion  it  seems  subsequently  to  heave 
made  on  the  mind  of  Sir  R.  Peel ;  but 
when  we  found  a  noble  ex-lord-lieu- 
tenant  recommending,  as  trustworthy 
and  instructive,  a  book  written  on  a 
subject  which  engrosses  much  of  the 
public  attention,  we  felt  it  our  duty 
at  once  to  apply  to  his  "  fountain  of 
knowledge." 

We  cannot  say  that  we  have  "  read 
with  attention"  the  whole  of  this 
whimsical  production  :  few  there  are, 
we  believe,  who  could  command  pa- 
tience enough  to  wade  through  such 
a  mass  of  contradictory  absurdity ; 
but  we  have  selected  such  parts  as  we 
could  find  at  all  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject Mr  Wiggins  professes  to  write 
upon ;  and  we  shall  transcribe  some 
few  passages,  if  not  for  the  benefit,  at 
least  for  the  amusement,  of  our  read- 
ers ;  merely  premising,  that  this  gen- 
tleman gives  us  no  data  on  which  to 
found  our  opinions,  and  no  guarantee 
for  the  truth  of  his  statements  but  his 
own  assertion.  First,  as  regards  the 
amount  of  rent  charged  in  the  north 
and  south,  Mr  Wiggins  says — 

"  In  accordance  with  this  view  of  the 
case,  we  find,  in  practice,  that  the  rents 
are  far  higher  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  in  those  parts  of  Ireland 
where  Romanism  prevails,  than  in  other 
parts,  where  Protestantism  is  professed 
by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation." 

We  refer  to  our  previous  state- 
ments, founded  on  unquestionable  au- 
thority, to  show  how  perfectly  erro- 
neous this  "  view  of  the  case "  is. 
The  direct  contrary  is  the  fact ;  land 
is  set  for  at  least  one  third  more  in 
the  Protestant  and  peaceable  north, 
than  in  the  Roman  Catholic  and  tur- 
bulent south.  As  a  specimen  of  our 
author's  style  when  he  becomes  jocose, 
and  of  his  veracity  when  he  describes 
the  conduct  of  Irish  landlords,  we 
give  a  graphic  sketch,  representing  the 
mode  of  letting  land  in  the  sister 
country — 

"  Fancy  a  '  lord  of  the  soil '  (a  petty 
one  'tis  true)  walking  with  a  bevy  of 
bidders  humbly  following  him,  after  ob- 
taining a  bid  of  money  far  beyond  the 
value  from  one,  exciting  the  others  to 
outbid  in  duty  rent,  thus  : — '  Well, 
Mich,  you  hear  what  Pat  bids ;  now, 
what  will  you  advance?' — '  Why,  yer 
honer,  God  knows  it's  more  than  the 
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value,  but  I'll  give  yer  honer  three  days 
turf-drawing-.' — '  Three  days  is  it,  my 
lad,  when  you  know  well  enough  that 
my  turf-stack  takes  a  month's  fine 
weather  to  get  in  ?' — f  Och  !  then,'  says 
Denis,  '  but  I'll  not  grudge  your  honer 
a  week.' — '  By  the  powers  now,'  says 
Larry,  l  I'd  give  yer  honer  two  weeks, 
if  the  place  and  the  rint  would  kape  a 
horse,  or  a  mule,  or  a  donkey,  in  the 
way  of  drawing ;  but  I'll  bring  yer  honer 
a  fat  pig  any  how,  and  pay  the  rint  of 
four  pounds  an  acre  as  punctually  as 
any  other  man.' — '  Larry,  the  land  is 
yours,  my  boy,  and  a  mighty  chape 
bargain  too !  Ted  Sullivan  promised  me 
five  pounds  an  acre  plantation ;  but  I 
was  rather  doubtful  of  his  manes— III 
only  ask  ye  to  cut  and  save  me  a  few 
slane,  according  to  times,  as  you  cannot 
draw  it.' " 

£4  the  acre  ! ! !  this  certainly  beats 
any  thing  we  ever  heard  of  before ;  and 
until  now  we  thought  it  a  service  of 
danger  for  any  man  to  bid  for  another's 
holding,  or  even  to  take  an  unoccupied 
one ;  but  Mr  Wiggins  has  made  many 
discoveries  which  are  new  to  us,  and 
not  the  least  extraordinary  is,  that 
"  Lycurgus  gave  laws  to  the  Athe- 
nians."!!! 

One  of  the  great  panaceas  of  Lord 
Normanby's  protege  is,  that  the  land 
should  be  "  set  at  full  rents,  on  sen- 
sible leases" — which  he  proceeds  to 
describe  as  leases  for  not  less  than 
twenty-one  years.  We  have  heard  of 
many  longer  leases  than  those  of 
twenty-one  years,  we  never  heard  of 
any  shorter  being  granted ;  and  as  the 
usual  course  is  also  to  add  a  life  —which 
may,  and  not  unfrequently  does,  pro- 
long the  tenure  to  sixty  or  seventy 
years— we  think  that,  if  "  sensible  " 
leases  had  any  effect,  Ireland  would 
have  been  long  since  contented. 

Lord  Normanby  is  reported  to  have 
stated  as  facts,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr  Wiggins,  "  that  in  Ireland,  where 
the  saleable  produce  of  a  farm  was 
£150,  the  share  of  the  landlord  in  rent 
was  £100 ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  in 
England,  if  the  produce  was  £300,  the 
share  of  the  landlord  was  still  £100." 
Mr  Wiggins,  in  his  "  able  work"  also 
shows,  that  in  the  shape  of  county  cess 
the  charge  was  nearly  double  in  Ire- 
land what  it  was  in  England.  It  is 
difficult  to  form  any  accurate  idea  of 
the  relative  amount  of  the  county  cess 
paid  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  local  taxes 
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in  England,  as  in  both  countries  they 
vary  in  each  different  locality.  In 
Ireland,  the  exact  amount  of  county 
cess  levied  in  each  barony,  can  be 
easily  ascertained  by  reference  to  the 
respective  county  books  ;  but  in  Eng- 
land, as  the  local  taxation  is  in  a  great 
measure  put  on  by  vestry,  it  would  be 
an  arduous  task  to  strike  an  average. 
In  Ireland,  the  county  cess  varies  in 
every  barony,  according  to  the  amount 
of  public  works  executed  in  each,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  crime  in  each  dis- 
trict. In  peaceable  counties,  and  those 
which  do  not  border  on  the  Shannon, 
the  county  cess  will  vary  from  tenpence 
to  one  shilling  an  acre,  half-yearly ; 
while  in  disturbed  districts,  and  in 
those  counties  adjoining  the  Shannon, 
it  will  amount  to  much  more.  In  the 
first,  because  of  the  large  sums  obliged 
to  be  levied  off  them,  as  compensation 
to  those  whose  cattle  were  maliciously 
h  oughed,  or  whose  houses  were  burned ; 
and  in  the  latter,  because  of  the  great 
boon  (the  grant  to  improve  the  river) 
bestowed  on  Ireland  by  that  govern- 
ment of  which  Lord  Normanby  was  a 
prominent  member.  In  the  former 
case,  those  who  pay  highly  have  only 
themselves  to  blame ;  if  they  were  well 
conducted,  and  discouraged  the  com- 
mission of  crime,  as  all  well-disposed 
men  ought  to  do,  they  would  not  have 
+o  bear  those  additional  burdens.  In 
;::o  latter,  the  grand-juries  have  no 
control ;  they  must  assess  to  repay  the 
principal  of  the  money  advanced  to 
them,  and  discharge  the  interest. 
Here  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark, 
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matters,  there  is  quite  a*  little  job- 
bing in  Ireland  as  in  this  country. 
As  a  proof  of  the  disposition  of  the 
gentry  to  reduce  the  expenditure  to 
the  lowest  possible  amount,  we  will 
state,  what  every  gentleman  serving 
on  grand-juries  in  Ireland  must  be 
cognisant  of — namely,  that  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  presentments  ap- 
proved of  by  the  rate-payers,  are  ever 
passed  by  the  grand-juries  ;  and  yet 
road  sessions,  at  which  the  principal 
rate-payers  have  power  to  vote,  were 
instituted  to  check  the  extravagance 
of  the  proprietors. 

The  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
taken  as  rent  by  the  landlords  in  either 
country,  exists  principally  as  regards 
the  large  holdings ;  because  in  England 
a  great  proportion  of  the  farms  are 
under  tillage,  while  in  Ireland,  if  not 
the  whole,  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
all  the  extensive  farms  are  under  grass ; 
and  the  profits  of  the  grazier  vary  so 
much,  that  it  is  hard  to  form  any  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the 
produce  taken  by  the  landlord  as  rent, 
and  that  left  to  the  tenant  as  interest 
for  the  money  employed  in  the  pur- 
chase of  stock.  But  in  the  smaller 
class  of  holdings,  we  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  coming  pretty  near  the  truth  ; 
and  as  it  is  the  grievances  of  the  class 
of  men  by  whom  those  small  farms  are 
held  which  require  examination,  the 
amount  taken  from  them  as  rent,  and 
left  to  them  as  remuneration  for  their 
labours,  is  what  is  most  requisite  to 
be  ascertained.  Let  us,  then,  take  a 
farm  of  twelve  Irish  acres,  at  30s.  an 
acre. 


that  we  believe,  since  publicity  was 
given  to  their  adjudications  on  fiscal 

According  to  the  Irish  mode  of  cultivating,  it  will  be  cropped  and  stocked 

as  follows : — 


Landlord's  rent, j£18    0    0 

County  cesf, 140 

Poor-rates, 070 

Rent  and  taxes, .£1911    0 


Acres.  R. 
1  2 
3  0 
1  2 
6  0 


Saleable  pro- 
duce. 
Potatoes,  at  ^£18  per  acre, . . .  £-11    0    0 

Oats,  at  £1  per  do 21    0    0 

Meadow,  at  £ 4  per  do 600 

Under  pasture,  feeds  four  cows, 
which   produce  8  firkins  of 

butter,  at  £2,  10s.  each, 20    0    0 

Profit  on  calves, 600 

Probable  profit  on  pigs, 10    0    0 


.£9-     0 
Amount  of  rent  and  taxes  paid  by  tenant, ..  19  11 

Surplus  left  to  tenant  as  remuneration 
for  labour, .£70    9 


This  is  but  a  rough  calculation,  and 
an  underrated  one  as  regards  the  pro- 
fits of  the  tenant ;  but  it  serves  our 
purpose  sufficiently,  and  shows  that, 
instead  of  taking  two-thirds  of  the 


produce,  the  landlord  takes  not  one- 
fourth — much  less  than  the  amount 
assumed  to  be  taken  in  England.  But 
when  we  consider  the  additional  im- 
posts which  the  English  fanner  has  to 
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pay  in  tithes,  poor-rates,  turnpikes, 
&c.,  we  must  at  once  perceive  how 
very  much  less  the  Irish  tenant  is 
charged  in  comparison  to  what  he  is 
subject  to.  But  if  the  farm,  stocked  and 
cropped  as  we  have  above  described  it, 
(and  it  is  the  usual  mode,)  were  culti- 
vated as  it  ought  to  be — if,  instead  of 
having  one-half  under  natural  pasture, 
it  were  tilled  after  the  Scotch  or  Eng- 
lish s}7stem,  and  one-half  or  two-thirds 
of  what  is  now  comparatively  unpro- 
ductive pasture,  were  under  green 
crops — we  need  not  say  how  much 
the  saleable  produce  would  be  in- 
creased ;  and  consequently,  how  much 
the  tenant's  profits  would  be  augment- 
ed. Yet  surely  that  it  is  not  so  culti- 
vated, is  not  the  landlord's  fault.  If 
he  has  given  a  lease,  he  has  no  con- 
trol further  than  to  exact  his  rent ;  if 
he  supply  instruction,  it  may  not  be 
received  ;  if  he  set  a  good  example,  it 
may  not  be  followed.  If  the  tenant 
will  not  consult  his  own  interests,  the 
landlord  is  not  to  beheld  as  responsible 
for  the  consequences  of  his  neglect. 
The  fair  way  to  calculate  in  this  par- 
ticular would  be,  not  to  take  the  sale- 
able produce  at  what  it  is,  raised  under 
a  deficient  system  and  negligent  cul- 
tivation ;  but  at  what  it  might  be,  if 
the  tenant  had  but  industry,  and  would 
but  do  his  duty. 

In  an  article  on  the  Irish  fisheries, 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  September 
last,  (page  475,)  we  find  it  stated,  that 
41  the  agricultural  produce  of  Ireland 
was,  in  1832,  estimated  at  L.36,000,000 
per  annum,  issuing  out  of  14,603,473 
acres  of  land — a  return  nearly  one-half 
less  than  that  rendered  by  an  equal 
number  of  English  acres ;  and  this  with 
five  labourers  employed  in  Ireland, 
where  two  only  are  required  in  Eng- 
land.'1'1 The  rental  of  Ireland  is  as- 
certained to  be  above  L.12,000,000 ; 
and  thus  we  see  that  in  fact  the  Irish 
landlord  only  receives  the  one-third 
of  the  saleable  produce,  raised  by  his 
slothful  and  negligent  tenant,  as  rent. 
Let  the  produce  be  made  equal  to  that 
of  England,  (and  with  common  indus- 
try this  might  be  made  to  exceed  it,) 
and  the  share  of  the  produce  extract- 
ed as  rent  would  only  be  about  one- 
sixth.  Yet  Lord  Normanby  "burkes" 
this  correct  information,  and  clutches 
on  the  vague  and  unfounded  assertions 
of  Mr  Wiggins,  merely  for  the  purpose 
pf  damaging  the  character  of  a  body 
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of  men,  who  had  already  been  suffi- 


ciently injured  by  the  consequences  of 
his  misgovernment. 

We  shall  briefly  advert  to  a  few 
more  of  the  items  in  the  catalogue  of 
Irish  tenants'  grievances. 

"  In  England,  the  markets  are  near, 
and  the  cost  of  conveyance  thereto  sel- 
dom exceeds  five  per  cent  on  value.  In 
Ireland,  the  cost  of  preparing  for  and 
marketing,  is  ten  and  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  produce, 
and  often  more." 

In  Ireland  the  saleable  produce  con- 
sists almost  generally  of  oats,  butter, 
potatoes,  and  pigs ;  for  which  there  is 
a  ready  market  in  every  village  and 
town.  As  those  markets  are  very 
seldom  more  than  four  or  five  miles 
apart;  and  as,  moreover,  horse-hire 
and  human  labour  are  at  least  fifty 
per  cent  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  in 
England — we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover 
how  "the  cost  of  preparing,  and  tak- 
ing to  market, "  can  be  fifteen  per 
cent  more  in  the  cheaper  than  in  the 
dearer  country. 

Mr  Wiggins  makes  one  statement 
founded  on  truth,  and  we  willingly 
give  Lord  Normanby  the  benefit  of  it. 
"  In  England,  labour  is  effectual,  and 
men  skilful :  in  Ireland,  three  men 
are  required  for  one  in  England." 
And  we  would  respectfully  ask  his 
lordship  who  is  to  be  blamed  for  this. 
Is  it  the  landowner? — who,  though  he 
nominally  pay  less,  in  reality  pays 
more  wages  than  the  Englishman  for 
the  cultivation  of  a  given  quantity  of 
ground,  and  who  would,  if  he  could, 
for  his  own  sake  remedy  the  evil.  Or 
does  the  blame  lie  at  the  door  of  Lord 
Kormanby's  own  proteges,  the  priests 
and  agitators  ? — those  men  who  held 
the  reins  of  power,  and  the  keys  of 
prisons,  during  his  administration  ; 
and  who,  by  their  pestilent  conduct, 
have  raised  the  minds  of  the  peasan- 
try from  their  natural  occupation, 
and  taught  them  to  hope  for  afflu- 
ence and  independence  from  other 
sources  than  industry  and  employ- 
ment. Those  labourers,  when  work- 
ing on  task  in  England  or  Scotland, 
are  found  to  be  quite  equal  to  English 
or  Scotch  labourers  :  why  are  they  not 
so  when  at  home  ?  Lord  Normanby's 
"unquestionable  authority"  is  so  very 
contradictory  in  his  assertions,  that,  had 
he  not  received  the  sanction  of  his  lord* 
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ship's  approbation,  his  own  conflict- 
ing statements  must  have  effectually 
destroyed  his  credibility,  but  for 
the  encomiums  passed  on  it.  In  one 
passage  he  condemns  the  landlords 
for  the  exorbitance  of  their  rents  ; 
while  in  the  next  he  makes  it  a  matter 
of  pride  and  gratification  that  he  has 
himself,  during  his  management,  raised 
the  rental  of  the  property  under  his 
control  at  least  one-third — while  the  ad- 
joining estate  is  much  more  favourably 
circumstanced,  and  much  more  cheaply 
let,  though  by  no  means  so  prosperous. 
When  a  nobleman,  so  long  and  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  country 
whose  interests  are  under  discussion, 
as  Lord  Normanby  was  with  Ireland, 
and  who,  from  the  position  which  he 
occupied  and  the  opportunities  which 
he  possessed,  ought  to  be  particularly 
well  informed  on  the  question  at  issue, 
solemnly  assures  us,  from  his  place  in 
Parliament,  and  in  a  debate  which  he 
himself  has  originated,  that  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  question  is  one  on  which 
the  most  profound  ignorance  exists  in 
this  country,  and  that  there  never  was 
a  government  which  had  so  little  local 
knowledge  as  the  present,  and  which, 
consequently,  was  so  ill  fitted  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject — when  he  laments 
other  men's  ignorance,  and  glorifies 
himself  on  his  own  particular  know- 
ledge— when,  we  say,  a  nobleman  so 
circumstanced  as  the  Marquis  of  ]STor- 
manby,  does  all  this,  and  at  the  same 
time  recommends  a  guide,  by  whom 
the  ignorant  may  be  enlightened  and 
the  blind  led,  we  are  bound  to  believe 
that  he  has  accurately  ascertained  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  person  under 
whose  guidance  he  now  would  place 
us ;  and  that  he  has  maturely  consider- 
ed, and  carefully  proved,  the  cor- 
rectness of  those  statements  on  which 
he  would  found  legislation,  by  the  test 
of  his  own  experience.  We  are  bound 
to  believe  (and  we  do)  that  the  noble 
lord  is  firmly  convinced  of  the  accu- 
racy of  Mr  Wiggins's  views  and  prin- 
ciples, because  they  are  exactly  simi- 
lar to  those  on  which,  during  his  go- 
vernment, he  always  acted.  During 
his  rule,  the  cause  of  the  mob  was 
every  thing,  and  the  cause  of  the  gen- 
try was  nothing.  Can  we,  then,  be 
surprised  at  the  state  in  which  we  find 
Ireland,  and  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  hitting  off  the  measures  requisite 
for  the  emergency — when  we  see 
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"  the  most  "beloved  and  popular  vice- 


roy that  ever  administered  the  go- 
vernment," and  the  one  u  who  was 
said,  beyond  all  others,  to  be  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  that  country,"  so  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  its  most  simple  statistics — 
simple,  it  is  true,  but  still  bearing 
most  importantly  on  a  great  and  mo- 
mentous question  ? 

We  fear  that,  in  his  viceregal 
u  progresses,"  the  noble  marquis  was 
too  much  excited  by  the  hearty  cheers 
which  greeted  him,  and  too  much  en- 
gaged by  the  brilliant  eyes  that  beam- 
ed upon  him,  to  attend  to  the  more 
ostensible  and  more  serious  duties  of 
his  office ;  and  that  he  devoted  the 
time  which,  if  properly  employed, 
might  have  enabled  him  to  arrive  at 
the  truth,  in  chucking  the  chins  and 
patting  the  heads  of  the  pretty  frail 
ones,  to  whom  he  addressed  valedic- 
tory admonitions  as  he  released  them 
from  those  dungeons  to  which  the 
over-strict  laws  of  their  country  had 
(no  doubt  unjustly)  consigned  them. 

In  the  observations  which  we  shall 
make  on  the  pamphlet  entitled  "  A 
Cry  from  Ireland,"  we  wish  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood — we  do  not  under- 
take the  task  of  showing  up  its 
glaring  and  wilful  falsehoods  for  the 
purpose  of  exculpating  Mr  Shee,  the 
principal  person  whose  conduct  is 
arraigned  in  it.  He  is  openly,  and 
boldly  assailed ;  and  if  he  be  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  defend  his 
character,  he  is  unworthy  of  sympa- 
thy or  support.  We  undertake  this 
duty,  from  higher  and  more  impor- 
tant motives  than  the  exculpation  of 
any  individual.  The  conduct  of  the 
Irish  gentry  is  assailed  through  Mr 
Shee  ;  and  we  wish  to  show  that  no 
landlord,  however  ill  inclined  he  may 
be,  could  practise  such  legal  tyranny 
as  is  imputed  to  this  man.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  has  been  im- 
pugned— we  wish  to  show  how  un- 
justly; and  this  we  shall  be  able  to  do, 
even  from  the  statements  made  by 
this  wholesale  libeller  himself.  The 
conduct  of  the  government  has  been 
vilified,  because  they  are  accused  of 
supplying  Mr  Shee  with  a  police  force, 
under  whose  protection,  and  by  whose 
assistance,  he  is  said  to  perpetrate  the 
most  glaring  felonies  in  the  open  day 
— we  leave  the  defence  of  their  parti- 
cipation in  Mr  Slice's  enormities  to. 
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her  Majesty's  ministers,  when  they 
are  called  to  account,  as  no  doubt 
they  will  be,  for  allowing  a  force, 
paid  for  the  protection  of  her  Majes- 
ty's subjects,  to  be  employed  as  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet  states  them 
to  be,  in  the  following  instance : — 

"  In  one  case,  that  of  a  tenant  named 
Bushe,  of  whom  with  many  other 
sufferers  I  have  not  yet  spoken,  the 
landlord  resolved  on  an  ejectment;  but 
Bushe  owing  no  rent,  he  could  only 
proceed  as  he  had  done  against  Pat 
Ring,  or  by  some  other  process  of  a 
like  kind.  He  took  a  shorter  one.  It 
so  happened  that,  though  Bushe  had 
paid  his  rent  in  order  to  keep  the  house 
above  his  head— a  very  good  house  it 
was,  to  judge  from  the  size  and  worth 
of  the  substantial  walls  which,  in  most 
parts,  were  still  standing  when  I  was 
there — he  had  not  paid  every  man  in  the 
county  to  whom  he  was  indebted.  He 
owed  one  person,  residing  at  a  distance, 
a  sum  of  money  more,  as  it  soon  ap- 
peared, than  he  could  pay  at  once. 
This  man  the  landlord  found  out, 
through  some  of  his  agents  appointed 
for  such  purposes,  and  purchased  from 
him  the  debt  which  Bushe  owed  him. 
This  account  being  legally  conveyed  to 
the  landlord,  he  at  once  proceeded 
against  his  tenant  the  debtor,  threw 
him  into  prison,  and  as  soon  as  he  got 
him  there,  went  and  took  the  roof  off 
his  house,  turning  out  his  wife  and  six 
young  children  upon  the  open  highway. 
There  they  remained  without  shelter 
and  without  food,  until  some  of  the 
people  of  the  adjoining  village  assisted 
them.  The  father  was  in  prison,  and 
could  neither  resist  the  spoliation  of 
the  house  which  he  himself  had  built, 
nor  could  he  do  any  thing,  by  work  or 
otherwise,  for  his  family's  subsistence. 
In  every  respect,  the  proceeding  was 
illegal  on  the  part  of  the  landlord ;  but, 
though  the  lawyers  urged  Bushe  to 
prosecute,  and  assured  him  of  ultimate 
success,  he  was  too  far  gone  to  listen 
to  them.  He  was  heartbroken.  He 
had  no  confidence  in  any  redress  the 
law  might  give:  he  had  seen  a  rich 
man  set  the  law  at  defiance  ;  and  the 
ruin  of  his  roofless  house — every  piece 
of  timber  from  which,  and  every  hand- 
ful of  thatch,  as  also  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, had  been  carried  away  by  orders 
of  the  landlord,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
the  constabulary,  ivho  are  located  on  the 
estate  at  the  express  request  of  the  land- 
lord, and  by  sanction  of  the  government" 

Jlere.  w<j  have  it  asserted  that  an 
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undoubted  and  most  audacious  felony 
has  been  committed,  and  that  the 
police  force  not  only  protected  the 
aggressors,  but  actually  assisted  in  the 
perpetration  of  the  crime.  Surely 
this  is  a  case  in  which  immediate 
punishment  must  have  followed,  if  an 
appeal  had  been  made  to  the  law. 
It  admitted  of  no  excuse.  A  man, 
without  a  shadow  of  right,  destroys 
and  carries  off  the  materials  of  an- 
other man's  house.  The  police  force 
not  only  do  not  prevent,  but  they  assist 
him.  There  is  a  stipendiary  magis- 
trate, but  he  does  not  interfere ;  a 
petty  sessions  court,  but  no  recourse 
is  had  to  it ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
there  is  Daniel  O'Connell,  to  whom 
every  thing  is  known,  and  he  is 
silent ;  the  two  Messrs  Butler,  the 
members  for  the  county,  and  they  are 
mute  ;  Lord  J.  Russell  assails  the 
conduct  of  the  ministry  towards  Ire- 
land— here  was  a  case  more  flagrant 
than  any  he  brought  forward ;  he 
knows  it,  for  he  recommends  the 
book  in  which  it  is  stated — he  dares 
not  bring  it  forward,  for  no  doubt  he 
enquired,  and  found  it  was  untrue. 
To  have  it  refuted,  would  not  answer 
his  purposes  or  those  of  O'Connell,  his 
ally.  He  recommends  the  book  as  an 
authority  to  those  who  wish  to  see 
how  the  Irish  are  treated  by  their 
landlords  ;  and,  receiving  his  sanc- 
tion, it  gets  into  circulation,  and 
obtains  belief  for,  others  in  addition 
to  the  many  calumnies  already  pro- 
pagated against  the  Irish  gentry. 
The  author  tells  us — 

"  The  writer  of  the  following  pages 
has  personally  visited  many  of  the  towns 
and  rural  districts  of  Ireland ;  and,  in 
obedience  to  those  who  instructed  him  to 
perform  the  task,  has  drawn  up  a  plain 
statement  of  facts,  for  the  benefit  of 
persons  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Ire- 
land, and  who  cannot  visit  that  country 
personally  to  judge  for  themselves." 

And  right  clumsily  has  he  performed 
the  duty  assigned  to  him.  Had  his 
cunning  been  equal  to  his  malignity, 
he  would  have  acted  with  more  pru- 
dence. He  would  not  have  recklessly 
asserted  in  one  place  what  his  own 
admissions  refute  in  another.  He 
•would  not  have  charged  the  most 
talented,  distinguished,  and  impartial 
law- officers  of  the  crown  with  having 
strained  the  law  to  protect  a  delin- 
quent because  he  was  a.  Protestant — • 
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and  afterwards  shown  that  the  con- 
duct of  this  man  was  condemned  by 
those  very  persons  accused  of  par- 
tiality towards  him  ;  and  that  his 
illegal  acts  were  punished  by  those 
very  tribunals  to  which  (he  asserts) 
no  poor  man  need  think  of  applying 
for  redress.  lie,  however,  does  his 
best  to  cover  those  glaring  inconsis- 
tencies. He  breaks  the  thread  of  his 
narrative,  and  intersperses  his  stories 
in  such  a  manner,  that  a  casual 
reader,  who  has  not  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  examine  or  compare  them, 
may  easily  be  deceived  and  misled. 
For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  reli- 
ance to  be  placed  on  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's authority,  we  shall  take  up  one 
case,  (that  of  Patrick  King,)  and  fol- 
low it  out  to  its  conclusion. 

"  The  first  proceeding  was  against 
Patrick  Ring,  a  tenant,  who  held  on  a 
lease  of  thirty-one  years  and  a  life,  and 
who  owed  no  arrears  up  to  1842  ;  the 
proceedings  against  him  began  in  March 
1841,  and  have  given  rise  to  a  compli- 
cated variety  of  actions  at  law,  ending 
with  his  ejectment  and  utter  beggary: 

"  As  he  owed  no  rent,  and  as  no  pos- 
sible reason  for  getting  rid  of  him  as  a 
tenant  could  be  assigned,  nor  was  ever 
offered  until  long  after  proceedings  had 
begun,  a  bold  stroke  to  make  a  begin- 
ning was  absolutely  requisite,  and  it 
was  struck.  The  lease  specified  a  cer- 
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"  Patrick  Ring  caused  a  replevin  to 
be  entered  with  the  sheriff — that  is,  he 
gave  security  that  he  would  pay  the 
rent,  if  rent  was  due,  as  soon  as  a  trial 
at  quarter-sessions  or  assizes  could  be 
had — that  he  might  in  the  mean  time  get 
the  use  of  the  property  upon  which  the 
distraint  lay.  He  accordingly  proved 
by  his  lease  that  he  owed  nothing — 
that  no  rent  was  due  until  May.  But 
before  that  was  done,  May  had  come, 
and  the  rent  was  due.  He  paid  it 
punctually,  and  proceeded  against  the 
landlord  for  damages,  or  rather  for  the 
costs  to  which  he  had  been  exposed. 
This  being  opposed,  occupied  much 
time;  and  before  it  was  settled,  the 
landlord  once  more  distrained  for  rent 
alleged  to  be  due  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember. Again  Patrick  Ring  reple- 
vined,  and  proved  his  rent-days  to  be  in 
November  and  May,  and  not  in  Septem- 
ber and  March.  The  case  of  costs  and 
trespass  came  to  trial  in  respect  of  both 
seizures,  and  was  decided  in  Ring's 
favour.  Thus  a  jury  and  a  judge  certi- 
fied by  their  decision  that  the  tenant 
was  right,  and  the  landlord  wrong. 
The  damages  awarded  were  very  mode- 
rate, only  £12  and  costs ;  but  the 
tenant  looked  on  the  verdict  as  most 
important,  in  respect  of  its  setting,  as  he 
thought,  the  validity  of  his  lease  and 
the  period  of  his  rent-days  at  rest.  But 
that  the  damages  were  too  moderate  as 
regarded  the  landlord  was  manifest 


tain  day  in  May  and  in  November,  as     from  the  fact,  that  he  again  distrained 


that  on  which  the  half-yearly  rent 
would  fall  due.  Those  days  had  been 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  no  one  knew 
this  better  than  the  landlord.  But  in 
1841  he  obtained  a  warrant  of  distraint,* 
and  seized  on  Ring  on  the  26th  of 
March,  for  rent  alleged  to  be  due  on 
the  25th.  It  might  have  been  a  hard 
enough  misfortune  to  be  distrained  on 
the  day  following  that  of  the  rent  being 
due  in  any  case,  especially  in  spring, 
when  the  cattle  and  implements  of  la- 
bour, as  also  the  seed-corn,  and  pota- 
toes, the  articles  distrained,  are  required 
for  the  peculiar  duties  of  that  most  im- 
portant season,  seed-time.  But  when 
such  a  distraint  was  made  on  such  ar- 
ticles, so  indispensable  in  their  uses 
even  for  a  day,  to  say  nothing  of  weeks, 
and  no  rent  nor  debt  of  any  kind  owing, 
the  case  is  peculiarly  a  hard  one  on  the 
tenant. 


in  March  for  rent  not  due  until  May. 

"  He  now,  it  being  again  seed-time, 
took  a  more  effectual  way  of  crippling 
the  tenant  than  before.  He  seized  on 
the  farm  implements  and  stock,  of 
which  the  dunghill  was  in  his  eyes  the 
most  important.  He  had  it,  without  a 
legal  sale,  carried  away  to  his  own 
farm-yard,  even  to  the  very  rakings 
and  sweepings  of  the  road  and  the  yard 
near  which  it  lay.  This  he  did  that 
Ring  might  have  no  manure  for  his  po- 
tato ground,  knowing  that  crops  so 
planted  would  not  easily  afford  the  rent  j 
and  that,  when  no  rent  was  forthcom- 
ing, an  ejectment  would  soon  follow. 
Other  things— a  plough,  and  a  horse,  and 
some  furniture — were  sold,  and  Ring  was 
once  more  involved  in  litigation.  These 
things  were  bought  in  with  his  own 
money,  save  the  dung-heap,  which  the 
landlord  would  not  give  him  a  chance 


*  A  landlord  requires  no  such  warrant — he  can  distrain  without  any  authority, 
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of  buying  in  ;  and  thus  Ring  was  ob-     shilling  ;  and  can  we  believe  he  would 
liged  to  pay  his  rent  before  it  was  due,      a   third  time   subject   himself  to 
with  all  the  expenses  of  a  distraint  and 


sale the  most   expensively  conducted 

of  any  distraints  and  sales  under  the 
British  crown.  He  thought  to  recover 
damages  for  all  this  loss  ;  but  he  was 
not  able  to  pay  his  rent  in  addition  to 
all  this,  when  it  became  due  ;  and  thus, 
by  some  hocus-pocus  of  the  law,  the  two 
cases  became  so  mingled  together  as  to 
be  inextricable." 

From  this  statement  it  would  appear 
that  this  Mr  Shee  distrained  illegally, 
that  the  tenant  sought  the  protection 
of  the  law,  and  that  he  obtained  da- 
mages to  the  amount  of  £12.  This 
may  appear  an  inconsiderable  sum  ; 
but  when  it  is  considered  that 
an  officer  entitled  a  "  replevin- 
ger,"  resides  in  almost  every  town, 
that  the  stock  or  implements  were 
not  removed  from  the  premises,  and 
that  Ring,  if  he  exerted  himself,  could 
not  be  deprived  of  their  use  for  a 
second  day — we  must  admit  it  was  a 
fair  remuneration  for  his  trouble. 
Well— but  this  Mr  Shee,  with  the 
knowledge  of  his  former  misconduct, 
and  its  punishment  before  him,  again 
seizes :  and  this  time  he  commits  a 
felony,  as  well  as  an  illegal  act ;  for  he 
carries  off  the  tenant's  manure,  and 
appropriates  it  to  his  own  use,  with- 
out going  through  any  legal  form 
whatever.  The  tenant  obtained  justice 
before  ;  but  now  (with  a  still  strong- 
er case)  he  refuses  to  bring  his  action, 
which,  in  the  quarter-sessions  court, 
would  have  cost  him  2s.  6d.  He  is 
quite  aware  of  his  rights,  for  he  de- 
fended them  successfully  before  ;  yet 
for  some  reason  or  another,  studiously 
concealed,  he  now  remains  inactive.  * 

Is  every  person  so  silly  as  to  be- 
lieve that  this  Mr  Shee,  who  was 
more  than  once  successfully  prose- 
cuted for  assaults  and  illegal  acts, 
would  not  again  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice for  such  a  serious  breach  of  the 
law  as  that  of  forcibly  carrying  off 
another  man's  property.  The  criminal 
prosecution  would  only  have  cost  one 


an 

action  for  illegal  distress,  with  the 
rent-days  specified  in  the  lease  well 
known  to  him  ? 

But  all  the  assertions  of  this  paid 
maligner  sink  into  insignificance  com- 
pared with  what  follows.  We  know 
not  which  to  be  most  amazed  at — 
the  recklessness,  or  the  stupid  igno- 
rance of  the  man. 

"  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  every  lawsuit  that 
now  followed  ;  but  from  that  time,  the 
summer  of 1842,  up  to  the  summer  assizes 
of  1843,  the  landlord  proceeded  in  the 
courts  for  a  warrant  of  ejectment 
against  Ring  nine  times.  On  the  first 
eight  cases  he  was  defeated ;  but  he  suc- 
ceeded on  the  ninth.  He  had  thirteen 
other  lawsuits  of  various  kinds  with  the 
same  defendant,  during  which  he  sold 
his  furniture  five  times  and  his  horse 
twice.  In  all,  he  had  twenty  auctions  of 
sale  previous  to  midsummer  of  this  year. 
Part  of  the  furniture  was  in  several  of 
these  instances  only  bought  back  by  the 
agent,  Mr  James  Coyne,  handing  money 
privately  to  Ring  to  pay  for  it.  This 
is  the  agent  formerly  spoken  of,  who  at 
last  gave  up  his  situation  out  of  sheer 
disgust  at  the  odious  work  he  was  called 
on  to  perform. 

"  The  crop  of  1842  was  seized  on  and 
sold  at  seven  different  times.  It  was 
much  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the 
rent,  even  though  the  manure  was  car- 
ried away  in  the  spring  by  the  landlord ; 
but  those  seven  different  seizures,  with 
seven  different  sales,  with  a  number  of 
men  receiving  at  each  of  the  seven 
seizures  2s.  4d.  a-day,  as  keepers  to 
watch  the  crop  from  the  day  of  distraint 
to  the  day  of  sale — those  seven  seizures 
on  a  crop  which  might  have  been  all 
seized  and  sold  at  one  time,  with  only 
one  set  of  expenses — resulted,  as  they 
were  intended  to  do,  in  nearly  doubling 
the  rent.  Moreover,  the  crop  being 
distrained  on  while  growing,  was  cut 
down  by  people  whom  the  landlord  em- 
ployed, although  the  tenant  and  his 
family  were  standing  unemployed  ;  and 
to  such  work-people  the  landlord  can 
give  any  wages  he  chooses,  to  be  de- 


*  In  case  of  replevin,  the  valuation  of  the  stock  or  crop  seized  is  left  to  the 
tenant  himself,  so  that  sometimes  he  may  value  stock  worth  50s.  at  only  20s.,  and 
they  must  be  restored  to  him,  on  giving  security  for  what  he  sets  them  down  as 
worth.  The  landlord  cannot  intei'fere, 
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ducted  from  the  tenant,  up  to  2s.  6d. 
a-day.!  even  though  the  harvest  wages 
of  the  district  be  8d.  or  lOd.  a-day  !  *— 
even  though  the  tenant,  who  is  thus  not 
allowed  to  give  his  own  labour  to  his 
own  farm,  may,  to  avoid  starvation,  be 
compelled  to  work  to  another  employer 
for  the  fourth  part,  to  wit,  7^d.  a-day, 
of  what  the  law  obliges  him  to  pay  for 
workmen  on  his  own  farm. 

"  It  will  give  some  proof  of  the  exer- 
tions made  by  the  tenant  to  pay  his 
way  when  I  state,  that,  notwithstanding 
all  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
seizures,  and  of  the  protracted  and 
complicated  litigation,  the  rent  was  paid 
by  the  autumn  of  1842.  There  was 
nothing  owing  by  Ring  save  a  sum  of 
£1  and  odds,  connected  with  the  ex- 
penses of  a  summons  which  had  been 
decided  against  him  on  some  technical 
point  of  law." 

Here  it  is  stated,  in  the  first  place, 
that  from  the  summer  assizes  1842,  to 
the  same  period  in  1843,  Ring  was  nine 
times  proceeded  against  by  ejectment. 
Now  the  landlord  could  only  proceed 
by  ejectment  in  the  quarter-sessions' 
court,  or  in  the  superior  courts.  The 
quarter-sessions'  courts  are  held  but 
four  times  in  the  year,  namely,  in  Ja- 
nuary, April,  July,  and  October.  The 
sessions  were  only  held  three  times 
within  the  period  during  which  Ring 
is  said  to  have  been  nine  times  sued 
by  ejectment ;  and  consequently,  if 
Mr  Shee  were  even  inclined,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  have  pro- 
ceeded more  than  three  times  against 
him  in  the  sessions  court.  But  if  he 
instituted  his  suit  in  the  superior 
courts,  (if  defence  were  taken,  as 
clearly  was  the  case,)  he  could  only 
have  proceeded  twice,  "  for  the  eject- 
ment served  at  November  should  be 
tried  at  the  spring  assizes,  and  the  one 
served  subsequently  at  the  summer 
assizes ;"  and  the  production  of  any 
process  from  the  superior  courts,  or 
the  proof  that  such  was  had  recourse 
to,  would  effectually  bar  the  landlord 
from  proceeding  in  the  inferior  courts. 
He  could  not  proceed  in  both  at  the 
same  time ;  and  thus  we  see  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  landlord, 
however  oppressive,  to  have  proceeded 


by  ejectment  more  than  three  times 
within  the  period  in  which  this  veracious 
compiler  of  grievances  positively  asserts 
Shee  proceeded  nine  times.  Next,  he 
says,  "  the  crop  of  1842  was  sold 
,  seven  different  times,"  and  "  altoge- 
ther he  had  twenty  auctions  of  sale  be- 
fore midsummer  of  1843."  Now,  any 
proceeding  by  distress,  pending  the 
progress  of  the  ejectment,  would  have 
vitiated  it  and  upset  it ;  for  the  law 
does  riot  allow  two  different  modes  of 
proceeding  for  the  same  debt  at  the 
same  time  ;  and  in  no  courts  is  such 
scrupulous  regard  paid  to  the  rights  of 
the  tenant  as  in  the  quarter-sessions 
courts.  But  no  decree  can  be  granted 
in  ejectment  cases  until  a  clear  year's 
rent  shall  have  been  proved  to  be  due ; 
and  yet  we  find  this  man,  Patrick 
Ring,  who,  it  is  asserted,  owed  no 
arrears  of  rent  up  to  1842,  and  the 
sale  of  whose  crops  and  stock  paid  his 
rent  up  to  autumn  1842,  evicted  in 
summer  1843,  when  only  half  a  years 
rent  could  have  accrued  due ;  and  this, 
too,  by  a  Roman  Catholic  assistant 
barrister,  (Mr  O'Gorman,)  a  judge 
above  any  suspicion,  and  who,  if  we 
are  to  believe  the  statement  contained 
in  Ring's  own  letter,  was  not  at  all 
partial  to  his  persecutor. 

To  show  how  tyrannically  men 
may  act  with  impunity,  (if  they  be 
landlords,)  he  quotes  the  case  of 
O'Driscoll,  who  struck  a  boy  with  his 
horsewhip ;  yet  he  is  obliged  to  ad- 
mit, that  for  doing  so  he  was  fined 
L.3  by  his  brother  magistrates,  and 
dismissed  from  the  commission  of  the 
peace  by  the  lord-chancellor.  To 
create  the  desired  degree  of  prejudice 
against  the  Irish  landlords,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  impugn  the  administration  of 
justice ;  for  people  here  would  natu- 
rally enough  say,  when  they  read  of 
such  atrocities,  "  why  don't  those  men 
so  injured  have  recourse  to  the  law?" 
Therefore  it  must  be  shown  (at  any 
risk)  that  the  law  is  no  impediment 
in  the  way  of  a  tyrannical  landlord. 
The  falsehoods  may  not  be  immedi- 
ately detected ;  and  in  the  mean 
time  the  object  may  be  achieved. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  a  landlord 
can  thus  summarily  dispose  of  an 


*  The  law  never  allows  the  landlord  more  than  the  wages  paid  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  in  case  he  is  obliged  to  employ  men  to  save  the  crop. 
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obnoxious  tenant.  This  Mr  Shee  Avas 
fired  at :  our  author  has  his  doubts — 
although  it  appears,  by  his  own  ac- 
count of  the  trial,  that  slugs  were 
lodged  in  his  hand,  and  that  his  hat 
was  perforated — and  he  adds — 

"  But,  if  really  fired  at,  and  therefore 
much  frightened,  as  he  doubtless  would 
be,  it  was  not  a  loss  to  him.  With  the 
facility  which  the  law  in  Ireland  gives 
him  as  a  landlord,  he  at  once  threw 
those  tenants  into  jail  with  whom  he 
had  been  involved  in  litigation.  Conse- 
quently, before  they  could  prosecute 
him  for  damages,  or  before  they  could 
be  witnesses  in  another  case,  they  had 
themselves  to  be  tried  for  attempted 
murder ! 

"  Patrick  Ring  was  one  of  those  ar- 
rested j   and  though  several  hundreds 
of  people,  some  of  them  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  property,  knew  that  he  had 
been  in  the  Catholic  chapel  for  an  hour 
before  and  an  hour  after  the  time  the 
shot  was  alleged  to  have  been  fired,  and 
that  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  yet  he 
was  kept  in  prison,  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, not  allowed  to  see  any  friend,  nor 
even  a  lawyer,  for  several  weeks.     He 
was  not  even  examined  before  a  magis- 
trate.    This  last  fact  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to 
Ireland  only.     Whether  it  is  consistent 
with,  or  contrary  to  law,  I  cannot  say. 
In  England  we  consider  it  but  justice  to 
the  accused  and  the  accuser,  to  bring 
them  face  to  face  before  a  magistrate  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.     But  in  this 
case,  the  landlord  (and  I  am  told  such  a 
thing  is  quite  common  in  all  such  cases} 
put  Pat  Ring  in  prison,  kept  him  there 
three  weeks  in  close  confinement,  apart 
even  from  a  legal  adviser,  and  then  al- 
lowed him  to  go  out  without  even  taking 
him  before  a  magistrate,  or  offering  any 
evidence  against  him. 

"  We  may  easily  conceive  circum- 
stances which  would  warrant  the  land- 
lord to  suspect  this  man,  so  as  to  have 
him  taken  up,  and  which  might  ulti- 
mately turn  out  to  be  so  weak  as  to 
prevent  the  production  of  any  evidence 
whatever.  Had  the  landlord  merely 
put  Pat  Ring  in  prison,  and  let  him  out 
again  after  finding,  through  a  period  of 
three  weeks,  that  he  could  get  no  evi- 
dence against  him,  there  would  be  little 
to  complain  of,  save  that  the  law  should 
not  compel  the  magistrates  to  bring  the 
accused  up  for  examination,  or  that  the 
prison  authorities  should  not  let  the 
prisoner  have  an  interview  with  a  legal 
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adviser;    but   the   landlord    did   much 
more.      While  Pat  Ring  was  in  jail,  the 
landlord  sent  and  made  a  wreck  of  his 
house  and  farm  ;  took  the  roof,  thatch, 
and  wood  off  the  barn,  stable,  and  dwell- 
ing-house, save  in  one  small  portion  of 
the   latter ;    and  every   handful   of  the 
thatch  and  wood  so  pulled  down  ivas  car- 
ried away  to  the  landlord's  own  premises. 
The  doors  and  windows  he  also  carried 
away;  pulled   down  the  gates    of  the 
farm-yard  and  the  garden,  and  the  gar- 
den-wall.    These  gates  were  iron,  and 
had  been  erected  by  the  tenant  a  few 
years  before   at   considerable  expense. 
The   houses  were  also  all  of  his  own 
erection ;  the  thatch  and  timber  of  the 
roof,  carried  away  by  the  landlord,  was 
Pat  Ring's  own  property  ;  and  all  was 
taken  away,  and  the  whole  plac:j  ivrecked, 
without    any   warrant  whatever  for  so 
doing  ;  without  any  right  whatever,  save 
the  right  which,  by  the  laxity  of  the  law 
and  the  dominancy  of  a  faction,  a  land- 
lord, belonging  to  that  dominant  faction, 
may  create  for   himself ;   without   any 
authority  whatever,  save  the  power  of  his 
own  high  hand,  against  which  the  law  is 
powerless. 

"  Pat  Ring,  after  being  kept  in  prison 
for  three  weeks,  apart  from  every  friend 
and  adviser,  and  apart  from  every  hu- 
man creature,  save  the  spies  with  which 
every  prison  in  Ireland  abounds— (per- 
sons who  are  kept  there  at  the  public 
expense,  and  who  are  put  to  sleep  with 
such  men  as  Pat  Ring  ;  and  who,  pre- 
tending to  make  a  confidant  of  the  fresh 
prisoner,  tell  tales  of  the  assaults  and 
murders  which,  as  a  trap,  they  profess  to 
have  been  concerned  in — they  urging 
the  new  prisoner  to  confess  all,  to  split 
on  his  accomplices,  and  take  the  reward 
of  £100  at  once, — except  such  com- 
panions as  these,  some  of  whom  I  saw 
produced  as  witnesses  for  the  Crown  at 
the  Kilkenny  assizes,  thus  learning  from 
their  own  mouths  the  nature  of  their  dia- 
bolical employment)— excepting  these, 
to  whom,  as  Pat  Ring  declares,  he  in- 
dignantly answered  again  and  again 
that  he  had  nothing  to  confess,  he  saw  no 

human  being  during  his  incarceration 

was  liberated,  and  went  joyfully  home ; 
but  Avhen  he  went  there,  alas  !  his  home 
was  a  ruin." 

We  suppose  we  need  scarcely  point 
out  the  absurdity  of  such  a  statement 
as  this.  Some  magistrate  must  have 
committed  this  man  ;  the  jailer 
could  not  receive  him  without  a  com- 
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mittal,  nor  set  him  at  large*  without 
a  discharge ;  although,  from  the 
account  given,  the  inference  may  be 
easily  drawn  that,  on  his  own  will, 
Shee  had  thrown  Ring  into  prison. 
If  falsely  imprisoned,  he  had  his  action 
against  the  magistrate  who  committed 
him.  The  committal,  which  the  jail- 
er holds  for  his  own  security,  would 
discover  the  person  who  had  acted  so 
illegally.  If  any  man  acted  as  Shee 
is  said  to  have  done  in  this  instance, 
the  law  is  not  to  be  blamed — for  it  for- 
bids such  conduct  :  the  government 
officers  who  permitted  it  to  be  vio- 
lated, are  the  really  guilty  parties. 
And  here  again  we  may  ask — why  were 
not  the  government  called  on  to 
explain  the  conduct  of  their  officials, 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  who  read  and 
recommended  the  book  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ?  But  in  addi- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  having  Ring 
thrown  into  jail,  to  exhibit  the  power 
of  the  landlords,  it  was  necessary,  for 
our  author's  purposes,  that  he  should 
be  put  out  of  the  way,  in  order  to 
account  for  an  apology  given  by  the 
editor  of  a  local  newspaper  to  this  Mr 
Shee. 

"  An  action  was  brought  against  the 
proprietor  of  the  journal  for  a  malicious 
libel,  in  calling  this  gentleman  a  '  noto- 
rious landlord.'  A  man  who  had,  in 
two  years  and  a  half,  had  above  two 
hundred  disputes  with  his  peasantry, 
not  half  of  which  I  have  yet  even  al- 
luded to,  but  all  of  which,  alluded  to  and 
related,  had  occurred  previous  to  that 
time — such  a  man,  to  prosecute  for  be- 
ing called  '  notorious,'  had  good  con- 
fidence. 

"  But  he  had  also  a  good  case.  It 
would  be  scouted  out  of  Westminster 
Hall,  but  it  was  a  good  case  in  Ireland. 
An  English  judge,  after  hearing  evi- 
dence for  the  defence  in  such  a  case — 
evidence  in  justification — would  not 
sum  up  to  the  jury,  or,  if  he  began  his 
summary,  the  jury  would  stop  him  with 
an  intimation  that  their  minds  were 
made  up  !  But  to  the  Irish  jury — the 
special  jury  of  landlords  before  whom 
this  case  was  about  to  be  brought — the 
proprietor  of  the  Irish  newspaper  look- 
ed forward  with  a  certainty  of  being 
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convicted  on  a  criminal  charge,  the 
punishment  of  which  would  have  pro- 
bably been  one  or  two  years'  imprison- 
ment and  a  heavy  fine. 

"  He  might  have  hoped  for  a  verdict 
in  his  favour  had  the  case  stood  for  a 
common  jury,  or  for  a  special  jury  in 
any  of  the  counties  where  he  was 
known,  or  where  his  paper  circulated. 
When  it  was  intimated  to  him  that  the 
trial  would  not  take  place  in  Kilkenny, 
he  urged  that  the  venue  might  be  laid 
in  Waterford,  or  Tipperary,  or  Wex- 
ford,  or  Carlow,  or  in  the  Queen's 
County,  where  something  was  known 
of  each  of  the  parties ;  but  no,  the  ve- 
nue was  laid  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
where  the  gentlemen  who  would  form 
the  special  jury  were  all  of  the  landlord 
class,  and  nearly  all  belonging  to  the 
dominant  church-and-state  party.'  In 
that  county  nothing  was  known  of  either 
plaintiff ^  or  defendant,  save  that  the  first 
was  a  distinguished  Protestant  partisan 
and  that  the  other  was  a  Catholic,  and 
proprietor  of  a  liberal  newspaper.  Of 
their  private  characters  nothing  was 
known. 

"  Still  the  defendant  resolved  to  go 
to  trial,  and  justify  the  epithet  'notorious ' 
as  applied  to  the  landlord.  He  intend- 
ed taking  several  of  the  worst-used 
tenants  up  as  witnesses  ;  and  he  also 
obtained  the  official  records  of  the  petty 
sessions,  quarter  sessions,  and  assize 
courts,  to  put  in  as  evidence  to  show 
the  overwhelming  amount  of  litigation 
carried  on  by  the  landlord  with  his 
tenantry.  He  resolved  on  doing  all 
this,  though  sure  of  being  condemned  to 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  by  the  special 
jury  ;  he  judged,  from  the  well-known 
reputation  of  that  class  of  men,  and 
from  what  he  had  seen  other  newspaper 
proprietors  receive  at  their  hands  for 
publishing  the  oppressive  conduct  of 
landlords  ;  but  he  resolved  on  justifying 
by  evidence,  in  the  hope  that  a  public 
trial,  at  which  such  witnesses  as  the 
persecuted  tenants  of  plaintiff  would 
appear,  would  draw  public  attention  to 
their  unfortunate  condition.  He  had 
chosen  Patrick  Ring  and  John  Ryan,  the 
ivorst-used  of  the  tenants,  and  one  or  two 
others,  as  witnesses ;  but  what  was  his 
dismay  when  he  found  Patrick  Ring 
once  more  thrown  into  jail,  as  also  the 


*  A  man  committed  can  only  be   discharged  on  bail,  or  by  the  bills  being 
ignored  by  the  grand  jury. 
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others,  at  the  instance  of  the  landlord, 
on  the  charge  of  attempting  to  shoot 
him! 

"  Thus,  without  his  witnesses,  the  de- 
fendant, after  incurring  the  expense  of 
about  £100  in  preparing  his  defence, 
was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  case  in  any 
shape.  He  made  a  public  and  most 
humble  apology,  paid  all  expenses,  and 
the  prosecution  was  dropped.  As  soon 
as  this  was  effected,  Patrick  Ring,  but 
for  whose  imprisonment  on  an  accusa- 
tion of  murder  the  trial  would  have 
gone  on,  '  was  again  allowed  to  walk 
out  of  jail,  without  having  undergone 
any  examination — without  having  had 
any  evidence  produced  against  him.'" 

The  juries  of  the  county  Dublin  are 
certainly  the  most  independent,  and 
least  likely  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  a  landlord,  that  can  be  found.  They 
are  in  a  great  measure  composed  of 
wealthy  merchants,  who  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city ;  and  every 
one  knows  that  a  judge's  summons 
would  have  procured  the  attendance 
of  King  at  the  trial ;  but  it  was 
necessary  to  find  an  excuse  for  this 
abject  apology. 

We  cannot,  in  the  present  instance, 
impute  the  conduct  of  this  truth-tell- 
ing authority  to  ignorance ;  we  must 
attribute  it  to  his  wish  to  make  the 
British  public  believe  that  all  those 
civil  bill  processes  were  at  the  suit  of 
landlords  against  tenants — to  the  desire 
or  the  necessity  he  felt  himself  under 
of  sacrificing  all  principle  to  the  ob- 
jects for  the  accomplishment  of  which 
he  was  employed.  He  must  know  that 
nineteen-twentieths  of  those  civil  bills 
are  actions  for  debts  brought  by  shop- 
keepers against  their  customers,  or 
by  one  peasant  against  another — for 
money  lent,  or  for  the  price  of  provi- 
sions sold  them :  he  must  know  (if  he 
knows  any  thing)  that  perhaps  not 
fifty,  out  of  the  whole  4318,  are  for 
rent;  and  that,  where  rent  is  at  all 


sued  for  by  process,  it  is  only  in  cases 
where  the  landlord  takes  the  tenant's 
I  O  U,  in  order  to  give  him  more 
time  for  what  was  long  since  due. 
The  landlord  can  at  any  time  distrain 
for  his  rent ;  what  object,  then,  would 
he  have  in  incurring  expense,  and  en- 
countering delay,  to  procure  a  decree, 
which,  when  obtained,  would  only  re- 
strict his  former  power  ?  All  this  does 
he  know ;  and  yet  he  quotes  the  num- 
ber of  processes  issued  by  the  most 
litigious  people  on  earth  against  each 
other,  as  a  proof  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  landlords,  and  as  the  fruitful 
source  of  poverty  and  crime. 

We  have  to  apologise  for  the  length  of 
our  remarks  on  those  two  productions. 
The  one  contains,  we  doubt  not,  the 
sincere  opinions  of  a  well-meaning, 
but  very  silly  gentleman;  while  the 
other  bears  upon  its  unprincipled 
statements  the  stamp  of  premeditated 
dishonesty.  Yet  it  is  upon  authori-r 
ties  such  as  these  that  the  Irish  gentry 
are  to  be  condemned,  and  their  estates 
confiscated ;  upon  authorities  such  as 
these  that  the  interests  of  men,  whose 
greatest  crime  is  attachment  to  Bri- 
tish connexion,  are  to  be  sacrificed  to 
greedy  agitators,  and  a  ferocious  and 
idle  people.  Sir  Robert  Peel  may, 
perhaps,  without  danger,  give  an 
extension  of  the  franchise — the  corpo- 
rations are  all,  with  one  solitary  ex- 
ception, (Belfast,)  as  revolutionary 
as  they  can  be  made  ;  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  may  not  be  able  to 
obtain  political  ascendency  over  any 
more  counties  than  those  already  sub- 
ject to  their  sway ;  but  we  would  call 
on  him  to  pause  and  consider  well 
before  he  disgusts  the  best  friends  of 
England,  by  lending  attention  to  the 
unfounded  statements  of  revolutionary 
priests,  promulgated  by  mercenary 
writers ;  or  the  legislative  quackeries 
of  a  disappointed,  dishonest,  and  des- 
picable faction. 
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THE  FAIRIES'  SABBATH. 

WHAT  is  a  fairy? 
READ! 

["  A  Wood  near  Athens.— Enter  a  Fairy  on  one  side,  and  Puck  on  the  other.*] 

"  Puck.  How  now,  Spirit !  whither  wander  you? 

Fairy.  Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier, 

Over  park,  over  pale, 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 

I  do  wander  ever  where, 

Swifter  than  the  moones  sphere ; 

And  I  serve  the  Fairy  Queen, 

To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green : 

The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners  be  ; 

In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see ; 

Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours, 

In  those  freckles  live  their  savours  : 
I  must  go  seek  some  dewdr%ps  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits,  I'll  begone; 
Our  queen  and  all  our  elves  come  here  anon. 

Puck.  The  King  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-night ; 
Take  heed,  the  queen  come  not  within  his  sight. 
For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath, 
Because  that  she,  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  boy,  stolen  from  an  Indian  king ; 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling. 
And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 
Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace  the  forests  wild  : 
But  she,  perforce,  withholds  the  loved  boy  : 
Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all  her  joy : 
And  now  they  never  meet  in  grove,  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen, 
But  they  do  square  ;  that  all  their  elves,  for  fear, 
Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there." 

And  there,  then,  they  are! — The  ever-enamoured  fancy!  There  they 
blithe  and  lithe,  bright  and  fine  dar-  are !  The  King  and  the  Queen,  and 
lings  of  your  early-bewitched  and  for  the  Two  royal  Courts  of  shadowy, 

*  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
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gorgeous,  remote,  and  cloud-walled 
Elf-land:  The  fairies  of  the  vision 
once  wafted,  "  by  moon  or  star  light," 
upon  the  "  creeping  murmur"  of  the 
Avon ! — THE  FAIRIES  IN  ENGLAND  ! 
YOUR  fairies ! 

Nevertheless  you,  from  of  old,  are 
discreet.  And  you  mistrust  informa- 
tion which  discountenances  itself,  by 
borrowing  the  magical  robe  of  verse  ! 
Or  you  misdoubt  this  medley  of  our 
English  blood,  which  in  the  lapse  of 
ages  must,  as  you  deem,  have  con- 
founded, upon  the  soil,  the  confluent 
streams  of  primitively  distinct  super- 
stitions !  Or  your  suspicious  inquisi- 
tion rebels  against  this  insular  banish- 
ment of  ours,  which,  sequestering  us 
from  the  common  mind  of  the  world, 
may,  as  you  augur,  have  perverted, 
into  an  excessive  individuality  of 
growth,  our  mythological  beliefs  :  Or 
—Southwards  then ! 

One  good  stride  over  salt  water 
lands  you  amongst  a  people,  who, 
from  of  old,  have  kept  THEMSELVES 
TO  THEMSELVES  ;  whose  warm,  bold, 
thorough-loyal  hearts  hereditarily  be- 
lieve, after  the  love  and  reverence 
owed  from  the  children's  children  to 
the  fathers'  fathers.  Here  are — for 
good  and  for  ill — and  from  a  sure 
hand:  —  "THE  FAIRIES  IN  LOWER 
BRITANNY;  olio  nomine — THE  KOR- 
RIGANS." 

"  Like  these  holy  virgins,  (the  Gal- 
license  or  Barrigenae  of  Mela,)  our 
Korrigans  predict  the  future.  Thev 
know  the  skill  of  healing  incurable 
maladies  with  particular  charms ; 
which  they  impart,  it  is  affirmed,  to 
magicians  that  are  their  friends.  In- 
genious Proteuses,  they  take  the 
shape  of  any  animal  at  their  pleasure. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  they  whisk 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other.  Annually,  with  returning 
spring,  they  celebrate  a  high  noctur- 
nal festivity.  A  tablecloth,  white  as 
the  driven  snow,  is  spread  upon  the 
greensward,  by  the  margin  of  a  foun- 
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tain.  It  is  covered  with  the  most  de- 
licious viands  ;  in  the  midst  sparkles 
a  crystal  goblet,  which  sheds  such  a 
splendour  as  serves  in  the  stead  of 
torches.  ,  At  the  close  of  the  repast, 
this  goblet  goes  round  from  hand  to 
hand ;  it  holds  a  miraculous  beverage, 
one  drop  of  which,  it  is  averred, 
would  make  omniscient,  like  the  Al- 
mighty. At  any  least  breath  or  stir 
of  human  kind,  all  vanishes. 

"In  truth,  it  is  near  fountains  that 
the  Korrigans  are  oftenest  met  with  ; 
especially  near  such  as  rise  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  dolmens*  For 
in  the  sequestered  spots  whence 
the  Virgin  Mary,  who  is  held  for  their 
chief  foe,  has  not  yet  driven  them, 
they  still  preside  over  the  fountains. 
Our  traditions  bestow  upon  them  a 
strong  passion  for  music,  with  sweet 
voices  ;  but  do  not,  like  those  of  the 
Germanic  nations,  make  dancers  of 
them.  The  popular  songs  of  all  coun- 
tries frequently  depict  them  combing 
their  tine  fair  hair,  which  they  seem 
daintily  to  cherish.  Their  stature  is 
that  of  the  other  European  fairies : 
they  are  not  above  two  feet  in  height. 
Their  shape,  exquisitely  proportioned, 
is  as  airy,  slight,  and  pellucid  as 
that  of  the  wasp.  They  have  no  other 
dress  than  a  white  veil,  which  they 
wrap  around  their  body.  Seen  by 
night,  they  are  very  beautiful :  in  the 
daytime,  you  perceive  that  their  hair 
is  grey — that  their  eyes  are  red — that 
their  face  is  wrinkled.  Accordingly, 
they  begin  to  show  themselves  only  at 
the  shut  of  eve  ;  and  they  loathe  the 
light.  Every  thing  about  them  denotes 
fallen  intelligences.  The  Breton  pea- 
sants maintain  that  they  are  high 
princesses,  who,  because  they  would  not 
embrace  Christianity  when  the  apostles 
came  to  preach  in  Armorica,  wer.e 
stricken  by  the  curse  of  God.  The 
Welsh  recognise  in  them,  souls  of 
Druids  doomed  to  penance.  This  co- 
incidence is  remarkable. 

"  They  are  universally  believed  to 


*  DpLMEN;  literally, .stone  table.  Remarkable  structures,  learnedly  ascribed 
to  the  Druids;  unlearnedly,  to  the  dwarfs  and  fairies;  and  numerous  throughout 
Western  Britanny.  One  or  more  large  and  massive  flat  stones,  overlaying  great 
slabs  planted  edgeways  in  the  ground,  form  a  rude  and  sometimes  very  capacious 
chamber,  or  grotto.  The  superstition  which  cleaves  to  these  relics  of  a  forgotten 
antiquity,  stamps  itself  in  the  names  given  to  many  of  them  by  the  peasantry  ; — 
Grotte  auxfees,  Roche  auxfees,  &c, 
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feel  a  vehement  hatred  for  the  clergy, 
and  for  our  holy  religion,  which  has 
confounded  them  .with  the  spirits  of 
darkness — a  grand  motive,  as  it  ap- 
pears, of  displeasure  and  offence  to 
them.  The  sight  of  a  surplice,  the 
sound  of  bells,  scares  them  away.  The 
popular  tales  of  all  Europe  would, 
meanwhile,  tend  to  support  the  church, 
in  viewing  them  as  maleficent  genii. 
As  in  Britanny,  the  blast  of  their 
breath  is  mortal  in  Wales,  in  Ireland, 
in  Scotland,  and  in  Prussia.  They 
cast  weirds.*  Whosoever  has  muddied 
the  waters  of  their  spring,  or  caught 
them  combing  their  hair,  or  counting 
their  treasures  beside  their  dolmen, 
(for  they  there  keep,  it  is  believed, 
concealed  mines  of  gold  and  of  dia- 
monds,) almost  inevitably  dies ;  espe- 
cially should  the  misencounter  fall 
upon  a  Saturday,  which  day,  holy  to 
the  Virgin  Mother,  is  inauspicious  for 
their  kind,"  f  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Here,  in  the  stead  of  the  joyously- 
sociable  monarchal  hive,  you  behold  a 
republic  of  solitarily-dwelling,  and 
not  unconditionally  beautiful,  naiads ! 
No  dancing !  And  a  stature,  prodi- 
giously disqualifying  for  the  asylum 
of  an  acorn  cup !  You  are  unsatisfied. 
Shakspeare  has  indeed  vividly  por- 
trayecl  one  curiously-featured  species, 
and  M.  De  la  Villemarque  another,  of 
the  air-made  inscrutable  beings  evoked 
by  your  question ;  but  your  question, 
from  the  beginning,  struck  at  the  GE- 
NERIC notion  in  its  purified  logical 
shape — at  the  definition,  then — of  the 
thing,  a  fairy. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott,$  writing— the  first 
in  time  of  all  men  who  have  written — 
at  large  and  scientifically  upon  the 
fairies  of  Western  Europe,  steps  into 
disquisition  by  a  description,  duly  loose 
for  leaving  his  own  foot  unentangled. 
"  The  general  idea  of  SPIRITS,  of  A 

LIMITED    POWER    and    SUBORDINATE 
NATURE,      DWELLING      AMONG      THE 

WOODS  AND  MOUNTAINS,  is  perhaps 
common  to  all  nations." 

A  little  too  loose,  peradventure ! 

Dr  James  Grimm^  heroically  bent 
upon  rescuing  from  the  throat  of  ob- 
livion and  from  the  tooth  of  scepti- 
cism, to  his  own  TEUTONS — yet  hea- 
then—a faith  outreaching  and  outsoar- 
ing  the  gross  definite  cognisances  of 
this  fleshly  eye  and  hand,  sets  apart 
one — profoundly  read  and  thought — 
chapter,  to  WIGHTS  AND  ELVES. § 

These  terms,  WIGHT  and  ELF,  are 
presented  by  Dr  Grimm  as  being,  after 
a  rough  way,  synonymous ;  and  you 
have  above  seen  another  Germanic 
writer — a  native  of  Warwickshire — 
take  ELF  for  equivalent,  or  nearly 
so,  with  FAIRY. 

Of  his  many  -  natnred  Teutonic 
wights  and  elves,  then,  but  with  glances 
darted  around,  northwards  and  west- 
wards, and  southwards  and  eastwards, 
Dr  Grimm  begins  with  speaking 
thus : — 

"  From  the  deified  and  half -divine 
natures  [investigated  by  this  author 
in  several  of  his  antecedent  chapters] 
a  whole  order  of  other  beings  is  espe- 
cially herein  distinguished,  that  whilst 
the  former  either  proceed  of  mankind, 


*  WEIRDS.  The  French  has — LOTS.  "  Elles  jettent  des  SORTS."  For  justify- 
ing the  translation,  see  the  fine  old  Scottish  ballad  of  KEMPION,  or  KEMP  OWAYNE., 
at  the  beginning  : — 

"  Come  here,  come  here,  ye  freely  fede,  (i.  e.  nobly  born,) 
And  lay  your  head  low  on  my  knee, 
A  heavier  WEIRD  I  shall  ye  read 
Than  ever  was  read  to  gay  ladye. 
"  1  WEIRD  ye  to  a  fiery  beast : 
And  released  shall  ye  never  be, 
Till  Kempion  the  kinges  son 
Come  to  the  crag  and  thrice  kiss  thee  ! " 

f  From  the  preface  to  the  exceedingly  interesting  collection  by  M.  Th.  de  la 
Villemarque,  of  the  transmitted  songs  that  are  current  amongst  his  Bas  Breton 
countrymen. 

I  Essay  on  The  Fairies  of  Popular  Superstition,  in  "  The  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border." 

§  Deutsche  Mythologie,  von  Jacob  Grimm.  Chap.  xiii.  Ed.  1.  1835,  and  xvii. 
Ed.  2.  1843. 
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or  seek  human  intercourse,  these  form 
a  segregated  society— one  might  say, 
a  peculiar  kingdom  of  their  own— and 
are  only,  by  accident  or  the  pressure 
of  circumstances,  moved  to  converse 
with  men.  Something  superhuman, 
approximating  them  to  the  gods,  is 
mingled  up  in  them:  they  possess 
power  to  help  and  to  hurt  man.  They 
are  however,  at  the  same  time,  afraid 
of  him,  because  they  are  not  his  bodily 
match.  They  appear  either  far  below 
the  human  stature,  or  misshapen.  Al- 
most all  of  them  enjoy  the  faculty  of 
rendering  themselves  invisible." 

You  turn  away  your  head,  exclaim- 
ing that  the  weighty  words  of  our 
puissant  teacher  are,  for  your  profi- 
ciency, somewhat  bewildering,  and 
for  your  exigency  by  much  too — TEU- 
TONIC. 

Have  a  care ! 

However,  "  Westward  Hoe  1"  Put 
the  old  Khine  between  the  master  of 
living  mythologists  and  yourself,  and 
listen  to  Baron  Walckenaer  unlocking 
the  fountains  of  the  fairy  belief,  and 
showing  how  it  streams,  primarily 
through  France,  and  secondarily 
through  all  remaining  Western  Eu- 
rope. "  If  there  is  a  specifically  cha- 
racterized superstition,  it  is  that  which 
regards  the  fairies :  those  female  genii* 
most  frequently  without  name,  without 
descent,  without  kin,  who  are  inces- 
santly busied  subverting  the  order  of 
nature,  for  the  weal  or  the  woe  of 
mortals  whom  they  love  and  favour 
without  a  motive,  or,  as  causelessly, 
hate  and  persecute."  f 

What,/ema/eonly?  Where  are  Obe- 
ronandPuck?  Without anamef  Where 
Titania  ? — Mab  ?  Without  a  motive  ? 
Where  the  godmother  of  the  sweet- 
faced  and  sweet-hearted  Cinderella? 
Partial,  and  without  a  distinct  type 
in  your  own  recollections,  you  guess- 
ingly  pronounce  the  characterization 

of  the   perpetual  secretary  too 

French. 

Driven  back,  disappointed  on  all 
sides,  you  turn  round  upon  your  diffi- 
culties, and  manfully  project  beating 


out  a  definition  of  your  own ;  to  which 
end,  glancing  your  eye  back  affection- 
ately, and  now,  needle-like,  north- 
wards across  the  Channel,  you  "  at 
one  slight  bound"  once  more  find 
yourself  at  your  own  fireside,  and 
on  your  table  The  Midsummer  Nigh? 8 
Dream,  open  at  the  second  scene  of 
the  first  act. 

Inquirer  whosoever!  A  problem 
lies  large  before  us — complicated,  ab- 
struse even,  yet — suitably  to  the  sub- 
ject— a  delicate  one !  To  hunt  down 
an  elusive  word,  and  a  more  elusive 
notion !  It  is  to  find  a  set  of  deter- 
minings  which,  laid  together,  shall 
form  a  circle  fitted  to  confine  that  in- 
confiiiable  spirit — a  Fairy ;  or,  if  you 
better  like  plain  English,  to  find  the 
terms  needed  for  signifying,  describ- 
ing, expounding  the  Thought  which, 
lurking  as  at  the  bottom  of  your  mind, 
under  a  crowd  of  thoughts,  rises  up, 
in  all  circumstances,  to  meet  and 

answer  the   name a  fairy;    the 

Thought,  which,  when  all  accidental 
and  unessential  attributes  liable  to  be 
attracted  to  the  fairy  essence  have 
been  stripped  away,  remains ;  the 
substrate,  absolute,  essential,  generic 
notion,  therefore  —  a  fairy  ;  that 
Thought,  which,  whencesoever  ac- 
quired, and  held  howsoever,  enables 
you  to  deal  to  your  satisfaction  with 
proposed  fairies,  acknowledging  THIS 
one  frankly; — THIS,  but  for  a  half- 
sister;  shutting  the  door  upon  AN- 
OTHER. You  may  distinguish  these 
terms  at  your  pleasure,  by  sundry  de- 
nominations: for  example,  you  may 
call  them  Elements  of  the  notion — a 
fairy — or  circumscriptive  Lines  of  such 
a  notion,  or  indispensable  Fairy-marks, 
or  elfin  Criteria,  or  by  any  other  name 
which  you  may  happen  to  like  as  well 
or  better ;  but  when  found,  call  them 
as  you  will,  they  must  reveal  in  es- 
sence, the  thing  which  we  look  for — 
the  answer  to  the  question  with  which 
we  first  started,  and  to  which  we 
have  as  yet  found  no  satisfactory 
solution. 

As  for  the  process  of  the  finding. 


*  "  Ces  gtnies  femelles." 

f  From  Walckenaer 's  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  the  Fairy  Belief ;  last  print- 
ed, in  an  abridged  form,  by  Jacob,  in  his  edition  of  the  Contes  des  Fees,  par  Per- 
rault,  (Paris;  1842.) 
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This  notion  is  to  be  tracked  after  wild  chance  expatiation.    The  chase 

widely,    and   in    intimate    recesses  ;  ranges  over  a  material  and  an  intel- 

more  hopefully,  therefore,  according  lectual  ground.    Of  either— a  word, 
to  a  planned  campaign  than  a  merely 

I.  The  material — is  &  geographical — region,  and  may  be  called,  summarily — 
The  western  half  of  Europe.     Let  us  regard  it  as  laid  out  by  languages  at 
this  day  spoken.     Here  is  a  map,  roughly  sketched  : — 

A. — ABORIGINAL. 

1.  NORTH- WESTERN  CELTS. — Ireland,   Highlands  of   Scotland,  and 

the  interjacent  Isle  of  Man. 

2.  SOUTH-WESTERN   CELTS.— Wales,  Britanny,   and  the,  till  lately, 

Celtic-speaking  Cornwall. 

3.  NORTHERN  GERMANS,  or  GERMANS  BEYOND  THE  EIDER,  or  SCAN- 

DINAVIANS.— Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Iceland. 
4-  SOUTHERN  GERMANS,  or  GERMANS  BELOW  THE  EIDER,  or  TEU- 
TONS.—Netherlands,  the  German  empire,  Switzerland. 

B. — LATIN  SPEAKING. 

1.  ITALY. — Sicily. 

2.  SPAIN. 

3.  PORTUGAL. 

4.  Latin-speaking  FRANCE,  distinguishing  Normandy. 

C. — GERMAN  AND  LATIN  MIXED. 

1.  ENGLAND. 

2.  SCOTTISH  LOWLANDS. 

II.  From  all  this  tangible  territory,  we  are  to  sweep  up — what?    An 
overlying  intellectual  kingdom,  videlicet — THE  KINDS  OF  THE  FAIRIES,  rudely 
marked  out,  perhaps,  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  community  of  the  Fames,  monarchal  or  republican  : — The  Faiiy 

folk ;  Fairies  proper. 

2.  The  solitary  domestic  serviceable  Fairy. 

3.  In  the  mines,  under  the  water  ;  a  Fairy  folk. 

4.  The  solitary  water  Fairy. 

5.  The  Fairy- ancestress. 

.  6.  The  Fairy,  tutelary  or  persecuting,  of  the  chivalrous  metrical  ro- 
mance. 

7.  The  Fairy,  tutelary  or  persecuting,  now  giving  and  now  turning  des- 
tinies, of  the  fairy  tale  proper. 

We  have  then  to  ask  what  are  the  terms,  marks,  common  traits,  or  by 
whatsoever  name  they  are  to  be  called,  which  are  yielded  by  a  comparison  of 
such  seven  kinds.    Something  like  the  following  eight  will  possibly  arise  : — 
First,  A  FAIRY  is  A  SUBORDINATE  SPIRIT. 
Secondly,  Is  ATTRACTED  TO  THE  SURFACE  OF  OUR  PLANET. 
Thirdly,  AT  ONCE  SEEKS  AND  SHUNS  MANKIND. 
Fourthly,  HAS  A  BODY. 

Fifthly,    IS  ATTENUATE. 

Sixthly,  Is  WITHOUT  PROPER  STATION  AND  FUNCTION  IN  THE  GENERAL 

ECONOMY  OF  THE  UNIVERSE  ;    Or  is  MYTHOLOGICALLY  DISPLACED. 

Seventhly,  Is  ENDOWED  WITH  POWERS  OF  INTELLIGENCE  AND  OF  AGENCY 

EXCELLING  HUMAN. 

Eighthly,  STANDS  UNDER  A  DOOM. 

To  these  eight  criteria,  taken  in  the  logists  have  called  upon  us  to  do,  the 

nature  of  the  thing  enquired,  the  re-  names  FANCY  and  IMAGINATION  as 

flective  inquirer  will  perchance  find  designating  TWO  faculties,  the  fairies 

himself  led  on  to  add  two  furnished  belong  rather  to  the  FANCY. 
from  within  himself,  as  that—  Secondly,   Accepting  for  a   legiti- 

First,  Acknowledging,  as  in  these  mate  thought,  legitimately  and  co- 
latter  days  our  more  delicate  psycho-  gently  signified,  the  High  Marriage 
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which  one  of  these  finer  Metaphysi- 
cians*—instructed  no  doubt   by  his 
personal  experience— prophesies  to  his 
kind,  between  the  "  intellect  of  man" 
and  "  this  goodly  universe,"  we  may 
say  that,  regularly,  this  marriage  must 
have  its   antecedent  possessing  and 
agitating  Love  ;  that  this  love  must, 
like  all  possessing  agitated  love,  have 
its  attendant  Reverie.  Now,  might  one 
venture  to  surmise  that  this  REVERIE 
breathes  into  the  creating  of  a  fairy  ? 
Does  the  jealous  reader  perchance 
miss  in  the  above  proposed  eight  seve- 
ral elements  the  UNITY  OF  NOTION, 
which  he  has  all  along  seemed  to  feel 
in  his  own  spirit  and  understanding  ? 
Let  him  at  once  conceive,  as  intensely 
ioined,  the  two  permanent  characters 
of  tenuity  and  mythological  displace- 
ment, and  take  this  compound  for  the 
nucleus  of  the  unity  he  seeks.    Abou.t 
these  two  every  other  element  will 
easily  place  itself.  For  a  soul,  he  shall 
infuse  into  the  whole,  after  in  like 
manner  inseparably  blending  them — 
FANCY,   and  that  love-inspired  RE- 
YERIE  which  Avon  its  way  to  us  from 
Grassmere. 

And  so  take,  reader,  otyr  answer  to 
your  question,  "  What' is  a  fairy?" 
THIS  is  A  FAIRY.  Are  you  still 
unsatisfied?  Good.  The  field  of  in- 
vestigation lies  open  before  you,  free 
and  inviting.  On,  in  your  own  strength, 
and  Heaven  speed  you ! 

The  eight  or  nine  tales  of  sundry 
length,  and  exceedingly  diversified 
matter,  contained  in  the  two  little 
volumes  of  Herr  Ernst  Willkomm,t 
which  have  put  us  a-journeying  to 
Fairy -land,  have  begun  to  produce  be- 


fore the  literary  world  the  living  popu- 
lar superstitions  of  a  small  and  hidden 
mountainous  district,  by  which   Cis 
Eidoran  Germany  leans  upon  Sclavo- 
nia :  hidden,  it  would  seem,  for  any 
thing  like  interesting  knowledge,  until 
this  author  began 'to  write,  from  the 
visiting  eye  of  even  learned  curiosity. 
Nor  this  without  a  sufficient  reason  ; 
since  the  mountains  do,  of  themselves, 
shut  in  their  inhabitants,  and,  for  a 
stranger,  the  temper  of  the  rugged 
mountaineer,  at  once  shy  and  mailing 
himself  in  defiance,  is,  like  the  soil, 
inaccessible.  To  Ernst  Willkomm  this 
hinclerance  was  none.  He  discloses  to 
us  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  that 
of  the  people  which  have  born  him, 
which  have  bred  him  up  ;  and  he  will, 
if  he  is  encouraged,  write  on.     Three 
of  these  tales,  or  of  these  traditions — 
for  the  titles,  with  this  writer,  appear 
to  us  exchangeable — regard  the  Mries 
properly  so  called.     They  are,  "  The 
Priests  Well?  "  The  Fairies'1  Sabbath," 
here  given,  and  "  The  Fairy  Tutor" 
being  the  first,  the  third,   and  the 
seventh,  of  the  entire  present  series. 
Upon  these  three  tales  the  foregoing 
attempt  at  fixing  the  generic  notion 
of   a    fairy  was  intended  to    bear. 
Should  pretty  Maud,  the  stone-ma- 
son's daughter,  our  heroine  for  to- 
day, find  the  favour  in  English  eyes 
which  her  personal  merits  may  well 
claim,   the   remaining  two    are  not 
likely  to  be  long  withheld. 

The  illustrations  which  shall  now 
follow,  drawn  from  distinguished  au- 
thorities, aim  at  showing  the  conso- 
nancy  of  Herr  Willkomm's  pictures 
with  authentic  representations  of  El- 
fin superstition  already  known  to  the 


*  "  Paradise  and  groves 
Elysian,  fortunate  fields  —  like  those  of  old 
Sought  in  tlie  Atlantic  main,  why  should  they  be 
A  history  only  of  departed  things, 
Or  a  mere  fiction  of  What  never  was  ? 
For  the  discerning  Intellect  of  man, 
When  wedded  to  this  goodly  Universe 
In  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  these 
A  simple  produce  of  the  common  day. 
J  long  before  the  blissful  hour  arrives 
Would  chant,  in  lonely  peace,  the  spousal  verse 
Of  this  great  consummation." 

WORDSWORTH.    Preface  to  the  Excursion, 
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world.  If,  however,  the  criteria 
which  have  been  proposed,  have  been 
rightfully  deduced,  the  illustrations 
should  as  materially  serve  us  in  jus- 
tifying these  by  proof. 

Amongst  the  numerous  points  of 
analogy  which  strikingly  connect  our 
tale  with  popular  tales  and  traditions 
innumerable,  three  are  main  to  the 
structure  of  the  tale  itself.  They 
may  be  very  briefly  describe^  as- — 
I.  The  Heathenism  of  the  Fairies. 

II.  Their  need,  thence  arising. 
III.  Maud's  ability  to  help  them. 

I.  The  opinion,  which  sets  the 
fairies  in  opposition  to  the  established 
faith  of  all  Christendom,  is  widely 
diffused.  To  the  Breton  peasant,  as 
M.  de  la  Villemarque  has  above  in- 
formed us,  his  Kerrigan  is  d,  heathen 
princess,  doomed  to  long  sorrow  for 
obstinately  refusing  the  message  of 
salvation. 

The  brothers  Grimm,  speaking  of 
the  fairies  m  Ireland,  say,  that  "  they 
are  angels  cast  out  from  heaven,  who 
have  not  fallen  as  low  as  hell ;  but  in 
great  fear  and  uncertainty  about  their 
future  state,  doubt,  themselves,  whe- 
ther they  shall  obtain  mercy  at  the 
last  day."* 

Of  the  fairies  in  Scotland,  it  is 
averred  by  the  same  learned  and 
exact  writers,  that  "  they  were  origi- 
nally angels  dwelling  in  bliss,  but 


who,  because  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  seduced  by  the  archfiend,  were 
hurled  down  from  heaven  in  innumer- 
able multitudes.  They  shall  wander 
till  the  last  day  over  mountains  and 
lakes.  They  know  not  how  their 
sentence,  will  run — whether  they  shall 
be  saved  or  damned ;  but  cireac]  the 
worst." 

Tales,  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
which  represent  the  fairies  as  exceed^ 
ingly  solicitous  about  their  salvation, 
and  as  inquiring  of  priests  and  others 
concerning  their  own  spiritual  pro- 
spects, for  the  most  part  with  an 
unfavourable  answer,  tend  to  fix 
upon  them  a  reproachful  affinity  with 
the  spirits  of  darkness. 

H.  That  the  powerful  fairies,  who 
have  appeared  to  us,  from  childhood 
upwards,  as  irresistible  dispensers  of 
good  and  evil  to  our  kind,  should  need 
aid  of  any  sort  from  us,  is  an  unex- 
pected feature  of  the  fairy  lore,  which 
breaks  by  degrees  upon  the  zealous 
and  advancing  inquirer. 

The  two  excellent  brothers  Grimm, 
in  the  most  elaborate  and  comprehen- 
sive collection,^  probably,  of  national 
traditions  that  Europe  possesses,  have 
furnished  us  with  various  instances. 
We  select  a  very  few.  In  the  follow- 
ing graceful  Alpine  pastoral,  the  need 
of  human  help  attaches  to  an  exigency 
of  life  or  death  :— 


GERMAN  TRADITIONS. 


No.  ccxx.     The  Queen  of  the  Snakes. 

"  A  herd  maiden  found  upon  the 
fell  a  sick  snake  lying  and  almost 
famished.  Compassionately  she  held 
down  to  it  her  pitcher  of  milk.  The 
snake  licked  greedily,  and  was  visibly 
revived.  The  girl  went  on  her  way  ; 
and  it  presently  happened  that  her 
lover  sued  for  her,  but  was  too  poor 
for  the  proud  wealthy  father,  who 
tauntingly  dismissed  him  till  the  day 
when  he  too  should  be  master  of  as 


large  herds  as  the  old  herdsman. 
From  this  time  forwards  had  the  old 
herdsman  no  luck  more,  but  sheer 
misfortune.  Eeport  ran  that  a  fiery 
dragon  was  seen  passing  o'  nights  over 
his  grounds ;  and  his  substance  de- 
cayed. The  poor  swain  was  now  as 
rich,  and  again  sued  for  his  beloved, 
whom  he  obtained.  Upon  the  wed- 
ding-day a  snake  came  gliding  into 
the  room,  upon  whose  coiled  tail  there 
sat  a  beautiful  damsel,  who  said  that 
it  was  she  to  whom  formerly  the  kind 


*  IKISCHE  ELFENMARCHEN  :   Uebersetzt  von  den  Briidern  Grimm. 
'1 826.     Introduction, 

t  DEUTSCHE  SAGEN  :  Herausgegeben  von  den  BrUdern  Grimm,     Berlin,  181  fl 
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herd  maid  had,  in  strait  of  hunger, 
given  her  milk,  and,  out  of  gratitude, 
she  took  her  brilliant  crown  from  her 
head,  and  cast  it  into  the  bride's  lap. 
Thereupon  she  vanished  ;  but  the 
young  couple  throve  in  their  house- 
keeping greatly,  and  were  soon  well 
at  ease  in  the  world." 

Since  fairies,  like  ourselves,  are 
mortal,  TWO  LIVES  may  be  understood 
as  at  stake  in  the  following : — 


No.  LXVIII.     The  Lady  of  Alvensleben. 

"Some  hundred  years  ago,  there 
lived  at  Calb,  in  the  Werder,  an  aged 
lady  of  the  house  of  Alvensleben,  who 
feared  God,  was  gracious  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  willingly  disposed  to  render 
any  one  a  service  :  especially  she  did 
assist  the  burgesses'  wives  in  difficult 
travail  of  childbirth,  and  was,  in  such 
cases,  of  all  desired  and  highly  es- 
teemed. Now,  therefore,  there  did 
happen  in  wise  following : — 

"  In  the  night  season  there  came  a 
damsel  to  the  castle  gate,  who  knocked 
and  distressfully  called,  beseeching 
that  it  should  not  mislike  her,  if  pos- 
sible, forthwith  to  arise,  and  to  accom- 
ry  her  from  the  town,  where  there 
„  a  good  woman  in  travail  of  child, 
because  the  last  hour  and  uttermost 
peril  was  already  upon  her,  and  her 
mistress  wist  no  help  for  her  life.  The 
noblewoman  said,  'It  is  very  mid- 
night ;  all  the  town  gates  be  shut  and 
well  barred:  how  shall  we  make  us 
forth?'  The  damsel  rejoined  that 
the  gate  was  ready  open,  she  should 
come  forth  only,  (but  beware,  as  do 
some  add,  in  the  place  whither  she 
should  be  conducted,  to  eat  or  to 
drink  any  thing,  or  to  touch  that 
should  be  proffered  her.)  Thereupon 
did  the  lady  arise  from  her  bed, 
dressed  her,  came  down,  and  went 
along  with  the  damsel  which  had 
knocked.  The  town  gate  she  found 
open,  and  as  they  came  further  into 
a  field  was  there  a  fair  way  which 
led  right  into  a  hillside.  The  hill 
stood  open,  and  although  she  did  well 
perceive  that  the  thing  was  darksome, 
she  resolved  to  go  still  on,  un alarmed, 
until  she  arrived  at  last  where  was  a 
little  wifikin  that  lay  on  the  bed,  in 
great  pains  of  travail.  But  the  noble 
lady  gave  her  succour,  (by  the  report 


of  some,  she  needed  no  more  than  lay 
her  hand  upon  her  body,}  and  a  little 
baby  was  born  to  the  light  of  day. 

"  When  she  had  yielded  her  aid, 
desire  took  her  to  return  from  out  the 
hill,  home ;  she  took  leave  of  the  sick 
woman,  (without  having  any  thing 
touched  of  the  meats  and  liquors  that 
were  offered  her,)  and  the  former 
damsel  anew  joined  her,  and  brought 
her  back  unharmed  to  the  castle.  At 
the  gateway  the  damsel  stood  still, 
thanked  her  highly  in  her  mistress's 
name,  and  drew  off  from  her  finger  a 
golden  ring,  which  she  presented  to 
the  noblewoman  with  these  words, 
*  Have  this  dear  pledge  in  right  heed- 
ful keeping,  and  let  it  not  part  from 
you  and  from  your  house.  They  of 
Alvensleben  will  flourish  so  long  as 
they  possess  this  ring.  Should  it  ever 
leave  them,  the  whole  race  must  be- 
come extinct.'  Herewith  vanished 
the  damsel. 

"It  is  said  that  the  ring,  at  this 
day,  is  rightly  and  properly  kept  in 
the  lineage,  and  for  good  assurance 
deposited  at  Lubeck.  But  others, 
that  it  was,  at  the  dividing  of  the 
house  into  two  branches,  diligently 
parted  in  two.  Others  yet,  that  the 
one  half  has  been  melted,  since  when 
it  goes  ill  with  that  branch  :  the  other 
half  stays  with  the  other  branch  at 
Zichtow.  The  stoiy  moreover  goes, 
that  the  benevolent  lady  was  a  mar- 
ried woman.  When  she  upon  the 
morrow  told  her  husband  the  tale  of 
that  had  betid  her  in  the  night,  he 
would  not  believe  her,  until  she  said, 
'  Forsooth,  then,  an'  ye  will  not  trow 
me,  take  only  the  key  of  yon  room 
from  the  table :  there  lieth,  I  dare 
warrant,  the  ring.'  Which  was  exactly 
so.  It  is  marvellous  the  gifts  that 
men  have  received  of  the  fairies." 

The  most  toitching  by  far  of  the 
traditions  at  our  disposal  for  illustra- 
ting at  once  the  dependence  of  the 
fairies  upon  man,  and  their  anxiety 
concerning  their  souls'  welfare,  is  one 
in  which  the  all-important  hope  which 
we  have  said  that  they  sometimes 
solicit  from  the  grave  and  authorized 
lips  of  priests,  appears  as  floating  on 
the  lightest  breath  of  children.  Our 
immediate  author  is  James  Grimm, 
speaking  in  his  German  Mythology  of 
the  water  spirit.  The  tradition  itself 
is  from  Sweden,  where  this  mytholo- 
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gical  being,  the  solitary  water  fairy, 
bears  the  name  of  "  The  Neck.'1'1 

"  Two  lads  were  at  play  by  the 
river  side.  The  Neck  sate  and  touch- 
ed his  harp.  The  children  called  to 
him — 

"  '  Why  sittest  thou  here,  Neck, 
and  playest?  Thou  wilt  not  go  to 
heaven.'  Then  the  Neck  began  bit- 
terly weeping,  flung  his  harp  away, 
and  sank  in  the  deep  water.  When 
the  boys  came  home  they  told  their 
father,  who  was  a  priest,  what  had 
happened.  The  father  said — 

" '  Ye  have  sinned  towards  the 
Neck.  Go  ye  back,  and  give  him 
promise  of  salvation.' 

u  When  they  returned  to  the  river, 
the  Neck  sate  upon  the  shore,  mourn- 
ing and  weeping.  The  children  said — 

"  '  Weep  not  so,  thou  Neck.  Our 
father  hath  said,  that  thy  Redeemer 
too  liveth.' 

"  Then  the  Neck  took  joyfully  his 
harp,  and  played  sweetly  until  long 
after  sundown." 

"  I  do  not  know,"  tenderly  and 
profoundly  suggests  Dr  Grimm,  "  that 
any  where  else  in  our  traditions  is  as 
significantly  expressed  how  NEEDY  of 
the  Christian  belief  the  HEATHEN 
are,  and  how  MILDLY  it  should  ap- 
proach them." 

III.  A  few  words  shall  here  satisfy 
the  claims  of  a  widely- stretching  sub- 
ject. Is  there  one  order  of  spirits 
which,  as  the  Baron  Walckenaer  has 


assured  us,  lavishes  on  chosen  human 
heads  love  unattracted,  and  hate  un- 
provoked ?  We  must  look  well  about 
us  ere  fixing  the  imputation.  Spirits, 
upon  the  other  hand,  undoubtedly 
there  are,  and  those  of  not  a  few  or- 
ders, fairies  of  one  or  another  descrip- 
tion being  amongst  them,  who  exert, 
in  the  choice  of  their  human  favourites, 
a  discrimination  challenging  no  light 
regard. 

A  host  of  traditions,  liberally  scat- 
tered over  a  field,  of  which,  perhaps, 
Ireland  is  one  extremity  and  China 
the  other,  now  plainly  and  emphatically 
declare,  and  now,  after  a  venturous 
interpretation,  may  be  understood  to 
point  out,  simplicity  of  will  and  kind- 
ness of  heart  as  titles  in  the  human 
being  to  the  favour  of  the  spirits.  At 
times  a  brighter  beam  irradiates 
such  titles,  to  which  holiness,  purity, 
and  innocence,  are  seen  to  set  their 
seal.  We  cull  a  few  instances,  warn- 
ing the  reader,  that,  although  of  our 
best,  he  will  possibly  find  them  a  mere 
working  upwards  to  the  most  perfect 
which  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
bring  before  him  in  the  beautiful  tale 
of  Maud. 

Amongst  the  searchers  who  seem 
to  have  been  roused  into  activity  by 
the  German  traditions  of  the  brothers 
Grimm,  Ludwig  Bechstein  takes  dis- 
tinguished place  for  the  diligence  with 
which  he  has  collected  different  dis- 
tricts of  Germany.  Our  inquiry  shall 
owe  him  the  two  following 
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No.  LVII.   The  little  Cherry-Tree  upon 
Castle  Raueneck. 

"  There  prevails,  concerning  the 
ruins  of  the  old  hill-castle  Raueneck, 
a  quite  similar  tradition  to  that  which 
holds  of  the  like  named  ruined  strength 
near  Baden,  in  Austria.  There  lies 
yet  buried  here  a  vast  treasure,  over 
which  a  spirit,  debarred  from  repose, 
keeps  watch,  anxiously  awaiting  deli- 
verance. But  who  is  he  that  can  and 
shall  actually  lift  this  treasure  and 
free  the  spirit  ?  Upon  the  wall  there 
grows  a  cherry  seedling  that  shall  one 
day  become  a  tree ;  and  the  tree  shall 
be  cut  down,  and  out  of  it  a  cradle 
made.  He  that,  being  a  Sunday's 
child,  is  rocked  in  this  cradle,  will 


grow  up,  but  only  provided  that  he 
have  kept  himself  virginally  pure  and 
chaste,  at  some  noontide  hour  set  free 
the  spirit,  lift  the  treasure,  and  be- 
come immeasurably  rich;  so  as  he 
shall  be  able  to  rebuild  Castle  Raue- 
neck and  all  the  demolished  castles 
in  the  neighbourhood  round.  If  the 
plant  wither,  or  if  a  storm  break  it, 
then  must  the  spirit  again  wait  until 
once  more  a  cherry  stone,  brought  by 
a  bird  to  the  top  of  the  lofty  wall, 
shoot  and  put  forth  leaves,  and  haply 
grow  to  a  tree." 

No.  LXII.     The  Hollow  Stone. 

"  In  the  wood  near  Altenstein  there 
stands  a  high  rock.    The  inhabitants 
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of  the  neighbourhood  say  that  this 
rock  is  hollow  within,  and  filled  with 
treasure  in  great  store  from  the  olden 
time.  At  certain  seasons  and  hours, 
it  is  given  to  Sunday  children  to  find 
the  rock  doors  open,  or  to  open  them 
with  the  lucky  flower" 

The  singular  superstition  of  spiri- 
favour  fixing  itself  upon  the  hu- 
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man  child,  consecrated,  as  it  were,  by 
the  hallowed  light  upon  "which  tho 
eyes  first  open,  will  shortly  return  upon 
us  in  The  Fairies'  Sabbath. 

Lo !  where,  from  the  bountiful  hand  of 
the  Brothers  Grimm,  fall  two  bright 
dewdrops  of  tradition  upon  the  pure 
opening  flower  of  childhood. 


GERMAN  TRADITIONS. 


No.  CLIX.     The  Treasure  at  Soest. 

"In  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  there  was  to  be  seen  standing 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Soest,  in 
Westphalia,  an  old  ruin,  of  which  the 
tradition  ran  that  there  was  an  iron 
trunk  there,  full  of  money,  kept  by  a 
black  dog  and  a  bewitched  maiden. 
The  grandfathers  and  grandmothers 
who  are.  gone,  used  to  tell  that  a 
strange  nobleman  shall  one  day  ar- 
rive in  the  country,  deliver  the  maid- 
en, and  open  the  chest  with  a  fiery 
key.  They  said  that  divers  itinerant 
scholars  and  exorcists  had,  within  the 
memory  of  man,  betaken  themselves 
thither  to  dig,  but  been  in  so  strange 
sort  received  and  dismissed,  that  no 
one  since  further  had  list  to  the  ad- 
venture, especially  after  their  publish- 
ing that  the  treasure  might  be  lifted 
of  none  who  had  once  taken  woman's 
milk.  It  was  not  long  since  a  little 
girl  from  their  village  had  led  her  few 
goats  to  feed  about  the  very  spot  \ 
one  of  which  straying  amongst  the 
ruins,  she  had  followed  it.  Within, 
in  the  castle  court,  was  a  damsel  who 
questioned  her  what  she  did  there: 
and  when  she  was  informed,  pointing 
to  a  little  basket  of  cherries,  further 
said,  '  It  is  good ;  therefore  take  of 
that  thou  see'st  before  thee,  with  thy 
goat  and  all,  and  go ;  and  come  not 
again,  neither  look  behind,  that  a  harm 
befall  thee  not.'  Upon  this  the 
frightened  cjiild  caught  up  seven 
cherries,  and  made  lier  way  \n  alarm 
out  of  the  ruins.  The  cherries  turned, 
in  her  hand,  to  money." 

No.  CLX.     The  Welling  Silver. 

"  In  February  of  the  year  1605,  in 

the  reign  of  Henry  Julius,  Duke  of 

Brunswick,  at  a  mile's  distance  from 

fgj,  where  it  h  enllntl  at  fa 


Dale,  it  happened  that  a  poor  peasant 
sent  his  daughter  into  the  next  shaw 
to  pick  up  sticks  for  fuel.  The  girl 
took  for  this  use  a  larger  basket  upon 
her  head,  and  a  smaller  in  her  hand  ; 
and  when  she  had  filled  them  both 
and  was  going  home,  a  mannikin  clad 
all  in  white  came  towards  her,  and 
asked  : — 

"  '  W|iat  art  carrying  there  ?' 

"  '  Gathered  sticks,'  the  girl  made 
answer,  '  for  heating  and  cooking.' 

"  '  l^mpty  the  wood  out,'  said  fur- 
ther the  little  manling,  'take  thy  bas- 
ket and  follow  me.  J  shall  show  thee 
something  that  is  better  ancl  more 
profitable  than  thy  sticks.' 

"  ^  then  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  Jed  her  back  again  to  a  knoll,  and 
showed  her  a  place  which  might  be  of 
two  ordinary  tables'  breadth  of  a  fail- 
pure  silver,  being  smaller  and  larger 
coins  of  a  moderate  thickness,  with  an 
image  stamped  like  a  Virgin  Mary, 
and  all  round  an  impress  of  exceed- 
ingly old  writing.  As  the  silver 
ivelled  up,  as  it  were,  abundantly  out 
of  the  ground,  the  little  girl  was  ter- 
rified and  drew  back,  neither  would 
she  empty  out  the  sticks  from  her 
small  hand-basket.  Accordingly,  the 
little  man  in  white  himself  did  so, 
filled  the  basket  with  the  money,  and 
gave  it  back  to  the  little  damsel  with 
saying,  'That  shall  be  better  for  thee 
than  thy  sticks.'  She  was  confounded 
and  took  it ;  but  upon  the  mannikin's 
requiring  that  she  should  likewise 
empty  out  her  larger  basket  and  take 
silver  therein,  she  refused,  and  said — • 
*  'Jhat  she  must  cany  fuel  home  too ; 
for  there  were  little  children  at  home 
who  must  have  a  warm  room,  ancl 
there  must  be  wood  ready  likewise 
for  cooking.'  This  contented  the  man- 
ling,  who  said,  '  Well,  then,  go  j  tako 
ft  all  home,'  and  thereupon  a 

.,! 
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"The  girl  earned  the  basket  of 
silver  home,  and  told  what  had  hap- 
pened to  her.  The  boors  now  ran 
nocking  with  pickaxes  and  other  tools, 
and  would  have  their  share  of  the 
treasure,  but  none  of  them  was  able 
to  find  the  spot  where  the  silver  hao* 
welled  out. 

"  The  Prince  of  Brunswick  had  a 
pound  of  the  coined  silver  brought 
him,  as  did  moreover  a  burgess  of 
Ilalberstadt,  N.  Everkan,  purchase 
the  like." 

The  quick-sighted  reader  will  not 
easily  have  missed  detecting  the  sud- 
den "effect  produced  upon  the  two 
spirits  by  THE  TRUTHFUL  RIGHT- 
MINDEDNESS  OF  THE  TWO  LITTLE 
GIRLS.  • 

Correspondingly,  James  Grimm, 
from  surveying  collectively  ttie  Teu- 
tonic traditions  of  bewitched  or  mys- 
teriously hidden  treasures,  says — 


"  To  the  lifting  of  the  treasure  is  re- 
quired silence  and  inuon'tirc..  *  *  * 
Innocent  children's'  hands  are  able  to 
lay  hold  upon  it,  as  to  draw  the  lot. 
*  *  *  Who  has  viciously  stained 
himself  cannot  approach  it."  * 

Two  short  instances  more  from  the 
copious  fraternal  collection,  and  we 
have  done.  With  a  temper  of  pure 
childlike  antiquity,  they  express  in  the 
persons  of  the  dwarfs — Teutonic  ap- 
proximative, fairies — the  sympathy  of 
the  spirits  with  unstained  and  inno- 
cent human  manners ;  and  may,  if  the 
traditions  which  exhibit  the  fairies 
under  a  cloud  of  sin  and  sorrow 
should  have  been  felt  by  the  reader 
as  at  all  grating  upon  his  old  love  of 
them,  help  to  soothe  and  reconcile 
him  by  a  soft  gleam  of  illumination, 
here  lingering  as  in  a  newly  revealed 
Golcjen  Age  of  his  own. 


GERMAN  TRADITIONS. 


ISTo.  CXLVII.  The  Dwarfs  upon  tlie  Tree. 

"  In  the  summer,  the  dwarfs  often 
came  trooping  from  the  cliffs  down 
into  the  valley,  and  joined  either  witji 
help,  or  as  lookers-on  at  least,  the 
human  inhabitants  at  their  work,  es- 
pecially the  mowers,  in  hay-harvest. 
They,  then  and  there,  seated  them- 
selves at  their  ease  and  pleasantly, 
upon  the  long  and  thick  arm  of  a 
maple  in  the  embowering  shade.  But 
once  there  came  certain  evil-disposeci 
persons,  who,  in  the  night,  sawed  the 
bough  through,  so  that  it  held  but 
weakly  on  to  the  trunk;  and  when 
the  unsuspecting  creatures,  upon  the 
morrow,  settled  themselves  down 
upon  it,  the  bough  cracked  in  two, 
the  dwarfs  tumbled  to  the  ground, 
were  heartily  laughed  at,  fell  into  vio- 
lent anger,  and  cried  aloud — 

'  O,  how  is  the  heaven  high  and  long  ! 
And  falsehood  waxen  on  earth  so  strong ! 
Here  to-day,  and  for  ever  away  ! ' 

They  kept  their  word,  and  never 
again  made  their  appearance  in  the 
country." 


No.  CXLVIIJ.     The  Dwarfs  upon  the 
Crag  Stone. 

"  It  was  the  wont  of  the  dwarf- 
lings  to  seat  themselves  upon  a  great 
crag  stone,  and  from  thence  to  watch 
the  haymakers ;  but  a  few  mischievous 
fellows  kindled  a  fire  upon  the  stone, 
made  it  red-hot,  and  swept  away 
embers  and  ashes.  Morning  came, 
anq1  with  it  the  tiny  folk,  who  burned 
themselves  pitiably.  They  exclaimed 
in  high  anger — 

<  O  wicked  world  !  O  wicked  world!  * 

cried  vengeance,    and    vanished  for 
evermore ! " 

We  have  shown,—!.  The  Anti- 
christian  character  imputed  by  tradi- 
tion to  the  fairies.  2.  The  occasional 
dependence  of  the  more  powerful 
spirits  upon  the  less  powerful  human 
beings  ;  and,  3.  The  strong  affection- 
ate leaning  in  the  will  of  the  spirits 
towards  moral  human  excellence.  Of 
the  ability  which,  in  virtue  of  tiiis  ex- 
cellence, the  human  creature  posses- 
ses to  help,  Maud  must,  for  t]ie  pre- 
sent, be  permittee!  to  stand  for  the 


*  (jrimjn's  Cferman  Mythology,  p.  3  i  i. 
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sole,  as  she  is  beyond  all  comparison 
our  best,  example. 

The  book  of  Ernst  Willkomm  takes 
a  position  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
corresponding  works  due  to  the  Bro- 
thers Grimm,  and  other  great  gather- 
ers of  legendary  lore.  He  has  a  per- 
sonal poetic  interest  in  the  tales  which 
they  have  not.  He  presents  himself 
as  the  expositor,  riot  only  of  his  na- 
tive superstitions,  but  also,  zealously, 
of  the  Upper  Lusatian  manners. 
Himself  cradled  amongst  the  moun- 
tains, he  has  drawn  with  infinite 
pains,  and  by  slow  degrees,  as  he  best 
could,  from  the  deep  interior  life  of 
the  people,  their  jealously  withheld 
credences,  and  the  traditions  which 
are  sacredly  associated  with  every 
nook  of  their  craggy  district. 

"  The  tract  of  country,"  says 
Willkomm  in  his  Preface,  "  the  true 
Highlands  of  Upper  Lusatia,  called 
by  the  inhabitants  themselves  the 
Upper  Country,  to  which  the  tales 
are  native,  is  one  very  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed. It  amounts  to  scarcely 
ten  square  (German)  miles.  I  have, 
however,  selected  it  for  my  under- 
taking," he  continues,  "  because  it  is 
intimately  familiar  to  me ;  because 
the  innermost  character  of  the  small 
population  who  inhabit  it  is  confiden- 
tially known  to  me  ;  because  there  is 
hardly  a  road  or  a  path  in  the  coun- 
try which,  on  the  darkest  night,  I 
could  not  find.  Interesting,  roman- 
tic, magnificent  is  the  piece  of  earth 
which,  at  the  confines  of  Bohemia, 
runs  over  hilly  heights  and  lofty  hill, 
tops  on  to  the  high  mountain-chain. 
But  still  more  interesting,  I  maintain 
with  confidence,  is  the  race  of  people." 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first,  that 
the  wise  and  profound  explorers 
whom  we  have  so  often  had  occasion 
to  cite,  the  brothers  Grimm,  should 
have  failed  to  present  us  with  any 
traditions  from  a  corner  of  ground 
around  which  they  have  so  success- 
fully laboured.  We  have  hinted  al- 
ready at  the  sufficient  reason  of  the 
blank.  Willkomm  tells  us,  that  the 
rest  of  the  world,  which  "  the  cabin'd 
cribb'd"  Lusatian  has  himself  learned 
to  call  "  o'  tK  outside"  has  taken  no 
cognisance  of  his  beautiful  hill  coun- 
try. Lusatia  has  a  literature  of  her 
own,  and  no  one  is  acquainted  with 


it.  "  She  had,  and  partly  still  has, 
her  own,  similar  to  the  Imperial  cities, 
exceeding  free  and  energetic  munici- 
pal constitution."  But  no  one  cares 
about  it.  Celebrated  and  learned  his- 
torians, questioned  by  Willkomm  on 
the  subject,  have  acknowledged  their 
ignorance  in  regard  to  the  character 
and  laws  of  its  small  people.  A  more 
cogent  reason,  however,  lies  nearer 
home,  in  the  impenetrable  reserve  and 
self-insulation  of  the  mountaineers 
themselves.  Willkomm  confesses  that 
their  coldness  towards  strangers  is 
unparalleled;  they  have  no  confi- 
dence whatever  in  foreigners ;  "  and 
let  a  Lusatian  but  suspect,"  he  says, 
"  that  you  come  a-fishing  to  him, 
and  to  listen  out  his  privacies  ;  then 
may  you,"  as  we  may  render  the 
Lusatian  proverb,  "  '  Lose  yourself 
before  you  find  his  mushroom.' "  He 
will  communicate  to  strangers  little 
of  his  manners  and  customs ;  of  his 
superstitious  practices,  his  sacredly 
guarded  traditions,  absolutely  no- 
thing. "  He  is  unpliant,  self-seques- 
tered, coarse-grained ;  beyond  all  con- 
ception easy  and  phlegmatic." 

Every  genuine  people,  however,  is 
rough-handed  ;  and  Willkomm  pro- 
ceeds, after  an  ingenuous  description 
of  their  defects,  to  vindicate  the  na- 
tural heart  of  his  brother  highland- 
ers.  "  Let  him  amongst  the  gentle," 
he  proudly  exclaims,  "  who  desire 
to  hear  for  once  something  novel, 
something  right  vigorous,  sit  down 
beside  me.  He  need  not  fear  that 
morals  and  decency  will  be  cast  out 
of  doors.  No,  no!  The  people  are 
thoroughly  moral  and  chaste  at  heart, 
if  they  are  somewhat  coarse  in  ex- 
pression ; — ay,  and  tender  withal. 
Their  imagination  glides  as  delighted 
along  fragrant  threads  of  gold,  as  it 
eagerly  descends  amongst  the  powers 
of  darkness,  amidst  the  dance  of 
will-o'-the-wisps  and  horrible  ghost- 
reels.  They  are,  at  once,  a  blunt, 
good-hearted,  aboriginal  stamp  of 
men,  with  all  the  advantages  and  de- 
ficiencies appurtenant." 

The  Lusatian  traditions,  brought  to 
light  in  Germany  by  Ernst  Willkomm, 
and  now  first  made  known  to  Eng- 
lishmen in  these  pages,  were  collected 
by  our  author,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  with  difficulty  and  labour. 
A  native  only  of  the  mountain  district 
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could  obtain  from  the  lips  of  the  people 
their  sacred  and  well-preserved  lore, 
and  even  he  not  easily.  The  tales 
were  narrated  from  time  to  time  in 
the  spinning-room,  or  in  the  so-called 
u  Heir1  of  the  boor  or  weaver,  with- 
out any  determinate  connexion.  The 
listener  gathered  mere  fragments, 
and  these  not  fully,  when,  thrown  off 
his  guard,  he  ventured  to  interrupt  the 
speaker.  Each  narrator  conceives 
his  tale  differently,  and  one  individual 
is  apt  to  garnish  the  experience  of 
many,  or  what  he  has  heard  from 
others,  with  a  little  spice  of  his  own 
invention.  Further,  the  details  of 
ten  or  twelve  occurrences  are  asso- 
ciated with  one  single  spot ;  all  of 
which  appear  externally  different,  and 
yet  internally  are  connected  closely, 
"  so  that  when  comprehended  in  one 
whole  picture,  and  not  till  then,  they 
form  what,  in  a  strict  and  literary 
sense,  we  are  accustomed  to  call  a 
TRADITION  or  TALE.  I,  at  least," 
adds  Ernst  Willkomm,  "  in  such  an 
npgathering  of  these  disjointed  tones 
of  tradition,  could  only  accomplish 
something  that  satisfied  me  by  search- 
ing out  the  profound  hidden  meaning 
of  the  people's  poesy :  and  I  have  at 
last  gone  no  further  than  attempting 
to  compose  these  detached  fragments 
of  tradition,  Lusatianwise  and  popu- 


larwise,  from  the  people's  own  tell- 
.  ing,  into  a  whole.  Upon  this  scheme 
only  could  alike  the  poetical  worth  of 
the  tales,  and  the  portraiture  of  the 
race,  be  rescued  and  rightly  secured." 
That  the  traditions  have  been  res- 
cued and  maintained  in  their  purity 
and  truth  ;  coloured,  no  doubt,  in  the 
telling,  and  that  unavoidably,  under 
the  pencil  of  their  educated  renderer 
— we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
from  internal  evidences.  Maintaining 
their  own  originality,  they  correspond 
in  the  main  to  the  traditions  which 
come  to  us  from  almost  every  known 
country  on  the  globe,  concurring  to 
attest  the  intimate  and  necessary  re- 
lation of  the  human  soul  with  what 
would  seem  to  be  the  remnants  of  an 
ancient  and  universal  mythology. 
They  bear  upon  their  front  the  minute 
impress  of  reality,  not  to  be  mistaken, 
and  beyond  the  mere  invention  of  the 
poet.  They  are  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  common  stock.  The  style  of 
Willkomm  is  clear,  and  to  the  point ; 
almost  always,  as  he  says,  in  charac- 
terizing the  speech  of  his  own  Upper 
Lusatians,  "  hitting  the  nail  upon  the 
head."  It  breathes  of  his  own  moun- 
tain air,  and  possesses  a  charm,  a 
vigour,  and  freshness,  which  we  fear 
that  we  shall  endeavour  in  vain  to 
transfer  to  the  following  version  : — 


THE  FAIRIES'  SABBATH. 


"  Children  born  of  a  Sunday,  and 
bastards,  inherit  the  gift,  denied  to 
other  human  beings,  of  beholding 
spirits,  of  talking  with  them,  and,  if 
opportunity  befriend,  of  "right  inti- 
mately communing  with  them.  This 
was  a  truth  experienced  by  pretty 
Maud,  the  stone-mason's  only  daugh- 
ter, who,  a  hundred  years  ago  or  so, 
led,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain-ridge 
yonder,  a  quiet  home -loving  life. 
Maud  was  born,  of  all  the  days  in  the 
year,  upon  Easter  Sunday,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  truly  lucky  day  for  a 
mortal  not  otherwise  heavily  bur- 
dened with  earthly  blessings.  In 
this  last  respect,  Maud  had  no  reason- 
able cause  of  complaint ;  for  her  fa- 
ther, by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  pain- 
fully earned  just  as  much  as  went  to 
a  frugal  housekeeping,  and  the  mo- 
ther kept  the  little  family  in  order ;  so 
that  things  looked  always  neat  and 


clean  enough  in  the  abode  of  the 
stone-mason. 

"All  Sunday's  children  are  very  wise, 
and,  if  they  are  maidens,  always  un- 
commonly beautiful.  Maud  was,  as 
a  child,  admired  by  every  body ;  nay, 
it  once  went  so  far,  as  that  a  rich  and 
beautiful,  but  very  sickly-looking, 
lady  of  quality,  who  was  travelling 
over  the  mountain  in  a  fine  carriage, 
tried  hard  to  coax  the  poor  mother 
out  of  her  pretty  Maud  with  a  large 
sum  of  gold.  When  the  maiden  had 
fairly  stepped  out  of  child's  shoes,  and 
was  obliged  to  seek  employment  away 
from  home,  there  was  a  mighty  ado. 
It  was  for  all  the  world  as  if  a  fairy 
was  going  through  the  place,  when 
Maud,  early  in  the  morning,  strolled 
along  the  banks  of  the  murmuring 
stream  on  her  road  to  a  wealthy  wea- 
ver's. The  young  fellows  saluted  the 
fair  one  as  they  greeted  no  other. 
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No  one  ventured,  however,  to  accost 
her  with  unseemly  speeches— a  kind 
of  thing,  by  the  way,  that  young  men 
at  all  times  are -very  prone  to.  Maud 
was  treated  by  every  one  like  a  saint. 
Maidens  even,  her  equals  in  years, 
prized  her  highly,  and  in  no  way  en- 
vied her  the  general  admiration.  This 
might  be  founded  in  the  behaviour  it- 
self of  Maud.  More  forward  to  oblige, 
to  do  good  offices,  more  sweetly  be- 
haved, was  no  one.  And  then  she  had 
such  a  grace  with  it  all,  so  innocent 
an  eye,  that  when  you  looked  into  it, 
heaven  itself  seemed  to  shine  out 
upon  you.  In  short,  whoever  spoke 
with  Maud,  or  might  walk  a  few  steps 
with  her,  that  man  was  for  the  whole 
day  another  and  a  happier  creature, 
and  whatever  he  undertook  prospered 
with  him. 

"  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed 
had  such  a  maiden  lacked  suitors,  or 
not  very  early  found  a  sympathizing 
heart.  Now,  as  for  the  suitors,  there 
was  no  dearth  of  them,  Heaven 
knows !  for  there  were  youngsters  of 
the  queerest  fashion.  Many  without 
manners,  though  right  well  to  look  at ; 
others  wealthy,  but  without  heart  or 
soul ;  and  others  again  ready  to  burst 
with  rage,  if  any  one  but  touched  his 
hat  to  the  beautiful  Matilda.  To  all 
such,  the  innocent  child  had  not  a 
word  to  say ;  for  she  knew  well 
enough,  that  scant  blessing  waits  on 
marriages  of  such  a  make.  There 
was  but  one  young  fellow  who  could 
be  said  to  please  her  thoroughly,  and 
he  was  neither  rich  nor  singularly 
handsome.  She  had  become  acquaint- 
ed with  him  at  the  weaver's,  where 
he,  like  herself,  went  daily  to  work. 
Albert  was  industrious,  well-behaved, 
and  spoke  so  sensibly  and  right-heart- 
edly,  that  Maud  ever  listened  to  him 
with  delight.  Truth  to  tell,  he  simply 
put  her  own  feelings  into  words.  A 
very  little  time  passed,  before  she  en- 
gaged herself  secretly  to  Albert ;  and 
all  would  have  gone  on  happily  and 
well  with  them,  had  the  two  lovers 
but  possessed  just  money  enough  to 
scrape  a  few  matters  together,  and  to 
set  up  housekeeping.  But  both  were 
poor^poor  as  church  mice ;  and,  just 
for  that  reason,  the  father  of  Maud 
did  not  look  very  favourably  upon  the 
settled  love-affair  of  his  daughter. 
He  would  have  been  better  satisfied 
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if  the  silly  thing,  as  he  called  her, 
had  given  her  hand  to  one  of  the  rich 
suitors,  who  would  have  given  th'-ir 
ears  to  please  her.  Since,  however, 
once  for  all,  the  mischief  was  done, 
he,  like  a  good  man,  determined  to 
cause  his  only  child  no  heartach, 
and  let  matters  get  on  as  they  might. 
One  condition  only  he  insisted  upon 
• — which  was,  that  Maud  should  for 
the  future  work:  under  her  father's 
roof ;  Albert,  meanwhile,  having 
leave  every  evening  to  pay  his  visits 
there.  In  this  arrangement  the  two 
lovers  cordially  acquiesced ;  for,  young 
as  they  were,  they  could  well  afford  a 
little  waiting.  Meantime,  it  must  be 
their  endeavour,  by  incessant  labour 
and  careful  economy,  to  save  up^as 
much  as  they  needed  for  setting  them- 
selves up  in  their  humble  dwelling.  So 
they  lived  on  from  day  to  day  in 
quiet  content.  And  so,  no  doubt, 
many  days,  and  many,  would  have 
glided  by,  had  not  a  singular  occur- 
rence disturbed  the  profound  tran- 
quillity. This  was  the  way  of  it : — 

"Maud's  father,  the  stone-mason, 
found  it  too  much  for  him,  with  his 
heavy  work  and  all,  when,  at  noon, 
he  had  the  long  journey  to  make  be- 
tween the  stone  quarry  and  his  own 
home.  Besides,  the  fine  stone-dust 
had  brought  on  an  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to 
avoid  the  glare  of  the  sun :  no  easy 
thing  for  him  to  do,  since  his  road 
homeward  lay  over  a  green  high  hill, 
upon  which  the  sun  beat  scorchingly  : 
wherefore,  also,  the  people  have  given 
it  the  name  of  the  Sun's  hill.  It  was 
made,  in  consequence,  Maud's  duty 
to  take  daily  her  father's  homely  din- 
ner to  the  stone  quarry — a  road  which, 
although  toilsome,  was  by  no  means 
disagreeable  to  her  ;  inasmuch  as  Al- 
bert often  found  means  to  get  leave  of  ' 
absence,  and  then  always  escorted  her 
a  part  of  the  way. 

"  Over  the  Sun's  hill  nobody  went 
willingly  alone,  either  by  day  or  by 
night ;  for  the  tale  ran,  that  to  many- 
persons  wondrous  things  had  happen- 
ed. Some  had  even  caught,  they  said, 
their  death-sickness  there.  True  it 
is,  any  more  definite  report  was  not 
easily  obtained.  Only  so  much  had 
Maud  heard  from  her  mother,  that 
the  GOOD  PEOPLE  were  said,  a  very, 
very  long  time  ago,  to  have  vanished 
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into  the  green  hill ;  just  when,  in  all 
the  places  around,  so  many  churches 
had  sprung  up,  and  the  sound  of  bells 
rang  over  mountain  and  wood.  These 
reports  notwithstanding,  Maud,  un- 
conscious of  evil,  took  her  daily  walk 
over  the  Sun's  hill,  where  indeed  no 
one  ever  encountered  her ;  so  that  the 
splendid  landscape  looked  often  deso- 
late and  awful  in  the  hot  midday's 
glow.*  For  this  reason  it  was  always 
a  great  relief  to  her,  when,  from  the 
top  of  the  steep  hill,  she  saw  Albert 
ascending  towards  her.  She  then  felt 
herself  more  secure,  and  went  with  bet- 
ter spirits  forward.  It  was  near  Whit- 
suntide— the  father  sickly  and  more 
peevish  than  ever,  and  work  bringing 
in  no  supply ;  for  provisions  had  risen 
fearfully  in  price  in  consequence  of 
the  previous  unusually  hard  winter. 
Now,  as  often  as  Maud  brought  the 
dinner  to  her  father,  he  complained 
bitterly,  and  reproached  her  harshly 
for  her  folly ;  so  that  the  poor  child 
was  almost  heartbroken,  pined,  and 
led  a  melancholy  life. 

"  She  most  deeply  felt  her  trouble, 
when  at  noon  she  took  her  lonely 
journey  along  the  desolate  path  that 
led  to  the  quarry.  Then  she  often 
shed  the  bitterest  tears,  and  prayed  to 
God  to  show  her  an  outlet,  and  to 
have  pity  on  their  poverty. 

"  One  day — it  was  just  a  week  to 
Whitsun-eve — it  happened  that  as 
she  went  upon  her  way,  silently  and 
in  sorrow,  and  in  vain  looked  for  the 
beloved  figure  of  Albert,  she  suddenly 
heard  such  a  marvellously  clear  sound 
of  a  bell  that  she  stood  still  to  hearken. 
It  was  upon  the  mid  summit  of  the 
Sun's  hill ;  the  air  perfectly  calm,  and 
around,  far  and  near,  not  a  creature 
to  be  seen.  From  the  distant  hamlet 
in  the  valley  clinked  only  the  sharp 
tones  of  the  whetting  scythe.  Maud 
believed  that  she  had  had  a  ringing  in 
her  ears,  and  walked  on.  The  singu- 
lar sound  was  repeated,  resembling 
the  tone  exactly  of  a  small  silver 
bell. 

u  '  How  strange  it  is ! '  said  the 
maiden  to  herself,  casting  her  eyes 
upon  the  ground;  and  in  the  soft 


moss,  right  at  her  feet,  she  perceived 
something  glistening  like  a  fragment 
of  blue  glass.  She  stooped  and  picked 
up  what  in  colour  and  shape  resembled 
a  blue  harebell,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
/>///•//.«  hat;  only,  where  the  stalk 
should  have  been,  there  was  a  so 
small  and  elegantly- wrought  little 
silver  bell,  that  Maud  could  not  help 
laughing  outright. 

"  '  Bless  me !'  she  exclaimed,  '  who 
can  have  made  that  comical  thing  ? ' 
and  thereupon  she  shook  the  flower, 
and  the  wee  little  bell  began  to  sound 
so  prodigiously  clear,  that  the  poor 
damsel  let  it  fall,  affrighted. 

"  "  What  are  thy  commands? '  asked 
immediately  a  slender  bright  voice. 
Before  her  stood  a  delicate  creature, 
not  higher  than  her  hand ;  but  of  a 
symmetry  of  person  that  was  perfectly 
astonishing.  His  small  expressive 
head,  round  which  a  grove  of  curls, 
like  crisped  sunbeams,  played,  was 
just  of  a  size,  that  the  flower  with  the 
wondrous  bell  served  it  for  a  covering. 
For  Maud  saw  how  he  put  on  the 
sparkling  hat  with  much  gravity,  and 
at  the  same  time,  very  knowingly, 
giving  himself  a  right  bold  and  dandy 
appearance. 

" l  What  are  you  then? '  asked  Maud 
trembling. 

"The  little  fellow  made  a  smart  bow, 
'  Thy  servant,  with  thy  good  leave,' 
replied  the  strange  being.  '  I  and 
my  people  have  known  thee  a  long 
time.  We  have  heard  thy  complain- 
ings ;  and  because  thou  hast  a  kind 
heart,  and  lovest  the  flowers,  and 
dost  not  wantonly  pull  them  to  pieces, 
am  I  charged  to  do  thee  a  pleasure, 
provided  thou  wilt  do  the  like  for  me 
and  my  people.' 

"  '  Indeed  !  you  pretty  little  origi- 
nal ! '  answered  Maud,  4  who  are 

thy  people?  I' 

"  '  Hush ! '  interrupted  the  little  one, 
with  a  repelling  gesture  of  the  hand 
and  a  very  impressive  contraction  of 
the  brow.  '  These  are  questions  which 
I  cannot  answer,  and,  what  is  more, 
cannot  suffer.  It  is  not  civil  to  put 
questions  of  the  WHENCE  and  the 
WHAT.  If  thou  wilt  trust  me,  and  I 
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should  think  that  I  have  the  air  of  a 
proper  gentleman,  then  resolve  with- 
out delay  whether  thou  wilt  do  me  a 
pleasure  for  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion.' 

"  'Dear  little  sir!'  replied  Maud, 
overcome,  *  I  am  not  mistrustful, 
but  so  beset  and  afflicted  that  I  really 
do  not  know  how  I  am  to  understand 
this  strange  business.  Do  not  make 
sport  of  me,  good  child  ;  or,  if  thou  art 
a  spirit,  I  beseech  thee  have  compas- 
sion on  me,  and  let  me  go  my  way  in 
peace.  My  father  is  waiting  for  me. 
His  little  bit  of  dinner  is  drying  in  the 
heat  of  the  sun.' 

"'Silly  prattle!'  interrupted  the 
little  one.  '  Thy  old  father  lies  under 
the  rock  side,  and  snores  till  the  fern 
leaves  waggle  over  him.  The  good 
man's  dinner  will  not  take  much  harm. 
However,  that  thou  mayest  see  how 
good  and  honourable  my  intentions 
are,  take  thou  my  little  cap.  Be  it 
the  pledge  which  I  shall  redeem  from 
thee  with  a  compensation.  Only  re- 
solve quickly  now  whether  thou  wilt 
trust  me.  My  time  is  short.' 

"  Maud  hesitated  still.  She  held  the 
miraculous  cap  with  its  silver  bell  in 
her  hand.  The  desire  to  get  rid  of  the 
•uncanny  creature  the  sooner  the  better, 
and  also,  perhaps,  a  particle  of  female 
curiosity  wrung  from  her  her  con- 
sent. 

"  '  Good!'  said  the  little  one  in 
great  glee.  '  JSTow,  hear  me !  This 
day  week,  upon  Whitsun-eve,  as  ye 
call  it,  do  thou  come  here  in  the 
evening,  as  soon  as  the  moon  has 
mounted  this  green  hill.  Be  not  afraid ; 
for  only  good  will  befall  thee.  As 
soon  as  thou  hast  reached  this  spot, 
ring  with  the  little  bell  which  I  have 
given  thee ;  and  thou  wilt  riot  repent 
having  been  serviceable  to  the  good 
people.' 

"  Scarcely  had  the  little  man  given 
Maud  her  direction,  when  the  aston- 
ished maiden  remarked  that  the  ground 
before  her  feet  flashed  like  molten 
gold,  sunk  deeper  and  deeper,  and  in 
this  glowing  gulf  the  extraordinary 
being  vanished,  like  a  silver  star. 
The  whole  phenomenon  lasted  only  a 
few  seconds,  then  every  thing  was  again 
at  rest  as  before.  The  little  bell-flower 
only  assured  Matilda  that  she  did  not 
dream,  and  that  something  unusual 
had  really  taken  place. 


"  Possessed  with  her  feelings,  she 
took  her  father  his  meal ;  and  found 
him,  in  sooth,  fast  asleep  under  the 
wall  of  rock.  Of  her  adventure  she 
said  nothing,  but  carried  the  pledge  of 
the  little  man  well  secured  in  her  bo- 
som. And  yet  how  was  it  possible 
for  her  to  persevere  in  her  silence? 
It  is  true,  Maud  knew  not  if  the  com- 
munication of  the  incident  was  per- 
mitted her.  She  put  her  trust,  how- 
ever, in  the  pledge ;  and,  since  she  had 
not  been  commanded  to  silence,  she 
hoped  to  be  justified  in  making  Albert 
acquainted  with  what  had  happened. 

"  She  did  it  writh  fear  and  trembling, 
and  produced  to  her  astonished  lover, 
as  witness,  the  flower  which  had  with- 
ered in  the  warmth  of  her  bosom.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  let  her  shake  it  as 
often  as  she  would,  the  little  bell 
could  not  be  made  to  ring. 

"  '  And  you  really  mean  to  go?' 
asked  Albert,  when  he  had  a  little 
recovered  from  his  surprise.  '  I 
should  like  to  see  you !  To  get  flirt- 
ing with  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  or 
whatever  else  the  devils  may  be.  No! 
go  you  don't.  You  will  throw  that 
stupid  thing  into  the  running  stream. 
There  it  won't  hurt  you;  and  upon 
that  confounded  Sun's  hill  you  will 
please  never  to  set  foot  more.' 

"  '  I  have  given  my  word,  Albert ; 
and  I  must  keep  my  word  let  what 
will  happen.' 

"  '  Very  well,'  said  the  youngster, 
'  that's  enough  !  Then  every  thing's 
at  an  end  between  us — clean  at  an 
end!' 

"  '  How  you  take  on  now !  For 
whom  else,  but  for  you,  have  I  accept- 
ed this  pledge  ?  For  whom  else  have 
I  so  long  endured — so  long  borne  my 
father's  upbraidings?  Dost  thou  think 
that,  had  I  wished  it,  I  could  not  long 
since  have  wedded?  And  is  it  my 
fault  that  I  am  a  Sunday's  child  ?  Is 
it  not  said  that  all  Sunday's  children 
are  born  to  good-luck  ?  If  you  hinder 
me  from  keeping  my  word  with  this 
miraculous  being — and  the  luck  that  is 
decreed  me  is  meanwhile  scattered  to 
all  the  four  winds — you  may  settle  it 
with  the  spirit  and  face  his  anger; 
for  I  wash  my  hands  in  innocency.' 

"  Maud  began  to  cry,  kissed  the 
shrunken  leaf,  and  hid  it  again  in  her 
bosom.  Albert  was  not  at  ease.  He 
was  annoyed  at  the  untoward  en* 
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counter,  a  touch  of  jealousy  disquiet- 
ed and  distressed  his  soul,  and  yet  he 
could  not  say  that  the  girl  was  in  the 
wrong.  At  length  he  said,  dispirit- 
edly— 

"  '  Go  through  with  your  folly  then. 
I  will,  however,  be  near  you,  and  if 
the  moon-spun  rascal  takes  improper 
liberties,  I  will  snap  his  neck,  though 
mine  too  should  crack  for  it.' 

"  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Albert 
parted  with  Maud  in  an  ill-humour, 
and  the  poor  girl  herself  passed  a  bad 
and  restless  night. 

"  '  Mother,'  said  Maud  a  few  days 
afterwards,  whilst  she  was  getting  £he 
father's  dinner  ready  for  her,  l  did 
you  ever  see  a  fairy  ? '  . 

"  '  God  forbid,  girl !'  cried  the  wor- 
thy and  somewhat  timid  woman, 
crossing  herself.  '  How  came  that 
into  thy  head  ?  What  hast  thou  to  do 
with  fairies  and  elves,  dwarfs  and 
wights?  A  good  Christian  has  no 
business  with  such  things  of  nothing, 
or  worse.' 

"  '  Why,  aunt  Nelly  was  telling  the 
other  day  such  surprising  stories  of 
the  people ! '  Matilda  replied ;  *  but  she 
did  not  drop  a  hint  of  our  having  rea- 
son to  fear  any  harm  from  them.  She 
even  called  them  the  GOOD  PEOPLE.' 

"  '  Daughter!'  the  mother  serious- 
ly rejoined,  '  we  call  them  so  that 
they  may  do  us  no  mischief.  It  is 
safer  for  us  to  leave  them  quite  alone.' 

"'  Can  it  be  true,  mother,  that  they 
have  buried  themselves  under  the 
Sun's  hill,  and  keep  house  and  home 
there?  Aunt  Nelly  would  have  it 
that  in  the  still  of  the  night,  by  bright 
moonlight,  you  may  hear  them  sing- 
ing wonderful  tunes.' 

"  The  mother  fixed  her  eyes  upon 
Maud,  set  the  old  man's  morsel  of 
food  upon  the  hearth  stone,  and,  ta- 
king her  daughter  by  the  hand,  led 
her  to  the  stove,  and  seated  her  upon 
the  family  bench. 

"  *  Listen ! '  she  said,  '  and  take 
thou  heed  to  my  words.  The  good 
people,  or  the  fairies,  which  is  their 
proper  name,  although  they  do  not 
like  to  be  called  so,  do  indeed  live, 
though  few  have  the  gift  of  beholding 
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them,  in  all  the  mountains  and  valleys 
round  about.  Very,  very  seldom, 
and  only  upon  the  most  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  do  they  ever  show 
themselves.  When  they  do,  it  be- 
tokens luck  to  him  that  sees  them, 
and  brings  it,  if  he  quietly  fulfill  their 
wishes.  These  are  certainly  often  out 
of  the  way,  just  like  the  people,  who 
are  strange  and  incomprehensible 
enough.  Thank  Goodness,  they  never 
crossed  my  path  !  but  your  godmother 
Helen,  she  had  many,  many  years 
ago,  a  curious  adventure  with  the 
fairies.' 

"  '  Really,  mother !  Aunt  Nelly  spo- 
ken to  the  fairies !  O  pray,  dear  mo- 
ther, tell  me  quickly  and  fully  the 
whole  story ! ' 

"  '  First  run  to  the  quarry,  and  take 
your  father  his  dinner,'  said  the  mo- 
ther. '  I  will  try  in  the  meanwhile 
to  remember  all  about  it ;  and  if  you 
will  promise  me  to  say  not  a  word 
to  any  one — not  even  to  your  god- 
mother, you  shall  hear  what  your 
aunt  told  me  at  that  time.' 

"  Maud  very  naturally  promised 
every  thing,  took  herself  off,  and  was 
back  again  as  quickly  as  possible. 
She  did  not  loiter  for  a  moment  upon 
the  road,  did  not  even  notice  the  sig- 
nals which  her  Albert  made  as  he 
came  towards  her  from  the  distance. 
She  could  think  only  of  her  mother's 
story. 

"  '  Here  I  am  again,  mother!'  she 
said  breathless.  '  I  call  that  run- 
ning! I  should  say  that  the  king's 
trained  runners  could  do'  no  better. 
But  now  begin,  dear  mother.  I  will 
listen  to  you  as  if  you  were  saying 
mass.' 

"  l  As  well  as  I  can  remember,'  pro- 
ceeded the  mother,  '  the  case  of  the 
fairies  is  a  very  singular  one.  Your 
godmother  Helen  disclosed  to  me,  it 
is  true,  just  the  chief  particulars  only ; 
but  they  were  quite  enough  to  let  you 
understand  something  of  the  good 
people.  They  told  her  that,  once  in 
every  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  they 
have  a  kind  of  church  meeting,  which 
from  old  time  they  call  a  Sabbath. 
For  you  must  know,  child,  that  the 
fairies  are  properly  Jews,*  right  down 


*  The  fairies  themselves  hardly  can  have  imparted  to  godmother  Helen  the 
two  irreconcilable  derivations  of  their  order :  that  they  were  Jews,  and  that  they 
were  fallen  angels.  But  the  poet  DRAMATICALLY  joins,  upon  the  mother's  lip,  the 
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old  chaffering  Jews,  from  Olim's 
time.'  * 

"  c  O  bless  me !  Jews ! '  cried  Maud, 
frightened  out  of  her  wits. 

u  '  Yes,  yes,  Jews  and  nothing  else,' 
repeated  the  mother  warmly ;  "  and 
that's  the  very  reason  why,  up  to  this 
day,  they  are  so  given  to  trafficking 
in  precious  stones,  pearls,  gold,  silver, 
and  artful  .jewellery.  And  when  they 
give  themselves  a  holiday,  they  go 
running  about  above-ground,  making 
presents  to  new-born  babies  if  they 
are  very  lovely,  and  playing  all  kinds 
of  odd  pranks.  According  to  your 
godmother  Helen,  the  history  of  the 
fairies  runs  thus : — The  whole  people, 
and  their  name  is  LEGION,  were  for- 
merly in  heaven.' 

"  'In  heaven ! '  cried  Maud,  inter- 
rupting her  mother,  '  then  why  didn't 
the  silly  creatures  stay  there  ?  Where 
else  do  they  hope  to  be  more  snug 
and  comfortable  than  in  heaven !  seated 
under  the  fur-cap  of  father  Abraham ! ' 

"  'How  you  prate!'  said  the  mo- 
ther, checking  her.  *  If  you  do  not 
instantly  tie  up  your  tongue,  and  think 
more  respectfully  of  the  good  people, 
I  shall  not  tell  you  another  syllable.' 

"  '  O  pray !   I  will  be  quite  quiet ! ' 

u  *  Very  well.  Then  the  fairies  were 
a  long  while  ago  in  heaven,'  conti- 
nued the  mother.  .  '  At  that  time 
they  were  part  of  the  angelic  host, 
were  fine  handsome  people,  went 
about  in  glittering  robes,  and  sat  at 
God's  right  hand.  Now,  it  befell  that 
the  chief  angel  of  all  got  dissatisfied 
with  the  old  management  of  affairs  in 
heaven,  stirred  up  discontent,  tam- 
pered with  the  half  of  all  the  angels, 
and  tried,  with  their  help,  to  thrust 
out  the  old  rightful  Master  of  heaven 
and  earth  from  his  bright  throne. 
But  it  fared  with  him  as  it  does  with 
most  rebels,  and  rightly  should  with 
all.  Our  Father,  in  his  glory,  got  the 
better  of  Satan,  took  him  by  the  hair 
of  his  head,  and  pitched  him  head- 
foremost out  of  heaven  into  the  pit  of 
darkness,  and  his  whole  sharkish  band 
of  retainers  after  him.  Amongst  these, 
however,  a  good  many  had  given  ear 
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to  his  fine  tales,  and  had  followed  him 
thoughtlessly,  although  they  were  not 
properly  wicked  at  heart.  They  re- 
pented their  hasty  work,  even  whilst 
they  were  falling  deeper  and  deeper 
into  gloom.  They  put  up  a  prayer  of 
repentance  to  their  Lord,  and  implored 
his  forgiveness  ;  and  because  God 
saw  that  they  were  not  rotten  at  the 
core,  he  hearkened  to  their  petition, 
and  rescued  them  out  of  the  claws  of 
Satan.  But  since  they  were  not  wor- 
thy to  be  received  into  heaven  again, 
the  Lord  banished  them  back  to  the 
earth,  with  leave  given  them  to  dwell 
either  within  it,  or  in  upper  air,  upon 
the  hills  and  rocks.  You  must  know 
tfiat,  during  their  fall,  a  surprising 
change  had  gone  on  in  the  transgres- 
sors. They  had  kept  their  forms  of 
light — dwindled  in  size,  however,  im- 
mensely. And  since  they  could  not 
now  become  men,f  and  had  fooled 
away  their  celestial  bliss,  the  Lord 
granted  them  a  clear  field,  with  power, 
until  the  last  day,  to  make  themselves 
worthy  by  good  deeds  of  being  re- 
admitted into  heaven.  And  thus  they 
have  their  abodes  all  about  the  open 
hills  and  the  meadow  flats  ;  and  only 
once  in  every  fifty  or  a  hundred  years, 
upon  Whitsun-eve,  are  they  permit- 
ted, in  their  own  way,  to  keep  the 
Sabbath.  And  then  they  can  only  do 
it  by  loading  a  truly  good  human  be- 
ing with  the  blessings  of  fortune.  For 
thus  only  can  they  hope  to  expiate 
their  great  offence  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven.' 

"  '  And  did  godmother  Helen  hear 
this  from  the  good  people  them- 
selves ? '  asked  Maud,  as  her  mother 
ceased.  '  Was  she,  then,  lucky  ?' 

"  '  No,'  said  the  mother.  'Nelly  was 
not  lucky,  because  she  did  not  observe 
the  commandment  of  the  fairies.' 

"  4  Well,  if  one  of  the  creatures  came 
to  me,  and  should  lay  a  command 
upon  me,  I  would  keep  a  quiet  tongue 
within  my  head,  and  do  readily  what 
he  wished.' 

"'Foolish  chatter!'  said  the  mo- 
ther cliidingly.  '  Thou  dost  offend 
the  quiet  people  with  thy  empty  bab- 


two  current  traditions.  With  her,  fallen  angel  and  Jew  are  synonymous,  as  being 
both  opposed  to  the  faith  of  the  cross. 

*  Who  is  this  unknown  OHM  ?  Our  old  friend  perchance,  the  Latin  adverb, 
(t  Olim,"  of  yore — gradually  slipped  from  the  mouths  of  scholars  into  the  people's, 
and  risen  in  dignity  as  it  descended. 
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bling,  for  they  can  hear  every  thing 
that  human  lips  utter.' 

"  Maud  went  singing  to  her  work, 
and  long  mused  upon  her  timid  mo- 
ther's narrative.  What  she  had  heard 
filled  her  with  so  eager  a  curiosity 
that  she  could  scarcely  wait  for  Whit- 
sun-eve,  although  she  toot  care  to  let 
no  one  observe  it.  From  time  to  time 
she  stole  a  glance  at  her  bell-flower, 
tried  to  make  it  ring  with  shaking, 
but  failed  to  bring,  by  any  means,  one 
sound  from  the  delicate  little  bell. 

"  With  a  longing  dread,  Maud  saw 
the  promised  Whitsun-eve  draw  near. 
It  was  not  easy  to  leave  the  parental 
roof  at  nightfall.  The-  enamoured 
maiden,  however,  found  a  becoming 
excuse  which  placed  a  few  hours  at 
her  disposal.  She  went  her  way  with 
the  fairy  cap  in  her  bosom,  ascended 
the  green  summit  of  the  Sun's  hill, 
now  glimmering  in  the  moonlight, 
and  drew  from  its  hiding-place  the 
pledge  that  had  been  entrusted  to  her. 
As  if  by  a  miracle,  the  little  flower, 
touched  by  the  moon's  silvery  glow, 
expanded  in  an  instant.  Almost  spon- 
taneously it  began  to  oscillate  in  her 
hand,  and  shrill  and  clear  the  little 
bell  rang,  so  that  it  resounded  into 
the  adjacent  wood,  whence  a  soft  echo 
melodiously  responded. 

"  The  voice  of  Albert,  who  with  vi- 
gorous strides  was  ascending  the  hill 
to  look  close  after  the  adventure  of 
his  beloved,  reached  her  ear.  But  the 
senses  of  Matilda  were  engrossed  by 
the  fairies,  and  to  his  repeated  calls 
she  gave  no  answer.  And  she  had 
good  reason.  For  scarcely  had  the 
little  bell  rung,  when  a  flash,  like  a 
sparkling  snake,  darted  here  and  there 
upon  the  grass,  and  out  of  the  quiver- 
ing light  there  arose  a  small  and  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  creature,  whom 
Maud  immediately  recognised  for  the 
lord  of  the  bell-flower.  The  little 
fellow  was  in  Spanish  costume.  He 
wore  a  doublet  of  sky-blue  butterflies' 
wings,  over  which  dropped  a  magni- 
ficent lace  collar  woven  of  the  gossa- 
mer. The  delicate  feet  were  covered 
with  transparent  shoes,  made  of  dew- 
drops. 

u  Maud  stood  mute  with  astonish- 
ment, as  well  at  the  tiny  smallness  of 
the  fairy,  as  at  his  truly  classical 
beauty.  The  little  creature  was,  in 
his  way,  a  perfect  Adonis. 

"  '  Now,  my  trembler,  art  thon  re- 
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solute  to  follow  me?'  whispered  the 
fairy  in  a  note  that  came  to  her  like  a 
note  of  the  harmonicon.  '  Restore  nie 
the  pledge,  for  we  have  no  time  to 
lose.' 

"  Maud  gave  back  the  bell-flower; 
the  elf  seized  it  in  his  little  diapha- 
nous alabaster  floral  hands,  waved  it 
three  times  round  his  dazzling  head, 
so  that  the  little  bell  sent  a  peal  round 
the  hills,  and  then  threw  it  upon  the 
ground.  It  dilated  immediately,  took 
the  shape  of  a  galley  with  masts  and 
yards,  although  no  larger  than  the 
moon's  disk  as  we  see  it  from  the 
earth.  In  the  same  instant  the  elf 
sat  in  the  little  vessel,  which  trembled 
at  every  step,  drew  a  rush  from  his 
girdle,  and  steered  with  it  in  the  air. 

"  'Now,  come,  step  in!'  he  called 
to  Maud. 

'"In  that ! '  exclaimed  the  maiden 
astounded.  '  Heaven  love  you,  there's 
hardly  room  for  niy  two  feet !  Be- 
sides, it  will  tear  under  me  like  a 
poppy-leaf,  for  I  verily  believe  it  is 
made  of  mere  ah*.' 

"  '  Spare  your  remarks,  Miss  Pert ! ' 
returned  the  fairy,  '  and  step  in.  I 
pledge  my  honour,  and  will  give  up 
my  hope  of  salvation,  if  this  bark  of 
our  master's  do  not  carry  thee  safely 
over  half  the  earth  ball  in  less  than 
no  time.' 

"  It  might  be  that  Maud  now  stood 
under  the  mysterious  power  of  a  spell, 
or  that  she  was  urged  by  an  invinci- 
ble curiosity.  Enough :  she  placed 
her  feet  in  the  quaking  gondola,  which 
swelled  aloft  like  an  air-balloon  until 
it  reached  the  maiden's  shoulders. 
Now  the  ground  sank  away,  and 
Matilda's  senses  failed  her  in  the 
dizzy  speed  with  which  she  was  hur- 
ried down  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  At  this  precise  moment  Al- 
bert reached  the  top  of  the  hill.  He 
had  only  the  pleasure  of  looking  after 
them,  and  hardly  that ;  for  it  appear- 
ed to  him  as  if  every  thing  about 
him  was  immersed  in  a  sea  of  azure 
so  resplendently  clear,  that  he  was  for 
several  minutes  robbed  of  his  sight. 

"  From  the  magical  slumber  into 
which  the  child  had  fallen  during  her 
descent  into  the  kingdom  of  the  fairies, 
she  was  awakened  by  a  witching  har- 
mony of  sounds.  She  opened  her 
eyes,  and  obser-ved,  with  not  a  little 
wonder,  that  she  was  lying  upon  a 
bed  or  mat,  or  whatsoever  else  it 
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might  be  called,  of  costly  emerald. 
Over  her  head  nodded  marvellous 
flowers  of  the  most  glowing  colours ; 
butterflies,  of  unseen  splendour,  flitted 
on  cooling  pinions  around  her  couch, 
and  fanned  her  with  an  air  so  sweet, 
so  invigorating,  that  the  maiden  had 
never  breathed  before  with  such  de- 
light. But  with  all  the  magnificence, 
all  the  spirit  and  splendour,  every 
thing  was  quite  other  than  upon  the 
sunny  earth  above.  The  flowers  and 
herbs  glittered  indeed ;  but  they 
seemed  to  be  juiceless,  and  looked  as 
if  formed  of  crystal.  Even  the  but- 
terflies had  a  peculiar  motion,  like 
that  of  an  involuntary  sleepwalker. 
Only  the  harmonious  strains,  which 
now  rang  louder  and  louder,  more  and 
more  ravishing,  were  so  ecstatic,  so 
inviting  to  joyous  devotion,  that  Maud 
would  fain  have  shouted  aloud  for 
joy;  but  she  felt  that  she  could  not 
speak,  could  not  cry  out,  and  sight, 
touch,  and  hearing,  were  more  alive 
than  ever. 

"  Thus  she  lay  for  some  time  mo- 
tionless, pleasingly  intent  upon  the 
nodding  flowers,  the  swarming  but- 
terflies. At  length  the  winged  mul- 
titude dispersed,  and  two  slender 
fairy-forms  approached  her  bed,  and 
beckoned  her  to  arise  and  follow  them. 
"  Maud  arose ;  and  the  fairies,  who 
hardly  reached  up  to  her  knee,  taking 
her  between  them,  conducted  her 
through  a  gate  of  mother-of-pearl  into 
an  illimitable  space,  through  which 
a  throng  of  countless  millions  of  elves 
confusedly  moved.  The  converse  of 
these  semi-spirits  sounded  in  the  dis- 
tance harmonious,  like  perfect  music. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  multi- 
tude, there  was  nothing  of  tumult, 
nothing  of  uproar.  They  stood  all  in 
the  finest  concord,  and  bent,  waving 
their  flower- caps  gracefully,  towards 
the  abashed,  astonished  maiden.  It 
bewilderejl  MaiwJ.  to  see  that  not  only 
overhead  arched  a  star -bespangled 
sky,  but  likewise  underneath  her  feet 
the  same  solemn  starry  splendour  was 
revealed,  as  if  the  slight  fairy  people 
walked,  between  two  heavens,  upon 
the  milkwhite  vapour  which  rolled 
on  under  them  like  clouds.  Every 
fairy  had  on  glass  or  crystal  shoes,  if 
that  which  they  wore  on  their  feet 
might  be  so  called.  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  the  exquisitely  made 
limbs  of  these  perplexing  beings  only 


deluded  the  eyes  of  the  poor  girl  with 
such  an  appearance. 

"  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  im- 
measurable  arena  rose  a  temple  of 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  which, 
with  its  lofty  pillars  reaching  to  the 
sky,  was  emblazoned  in  so  wondrous 
a  light,   that,    notwithstanding    the 
extreme  refulgence,  it  did  not  dazzle. 
Within  this,  upon  a  ceaselessly  revol- 
ving sun-orb,  stood  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  tallest  of  the  fairies.     In  her 
golden  hair  gleamed  stars.     Joy  and 
ecstasy  radiated  like  a  glory  from  her 
lovely  pale  face,  and  vapoury  raiment 
concealed,  but  as  with  a  breath,  her 
incomparable  figure.      Towards  her 
pressed  the  innumerable    host ;   for 
the  sublime  creature  might  be  the 
priestess  of   the  united    elfin   race. 
Maud    was    earned    forwards    with 
them,  that  she  might  be  a  witness 
of  the   singular    worship   that  was 
here  solemnized.    Not  a  word  was 
spoken,  no  hymn  was  sung ;   there 
was  but  a  looking-up  of  supplication, 
of  trustfulness,  in  which  all  the  fairies, 
turning  round  upon  their  sparkling 
little  feet,  took  part.     After  a  few 
minutes  a  joyful  expression  in  the 
countenance  of  the  worshippers  pro- 
claimed the  happy  issue  of  the  Sab- 
bath.    The  stars  of  the  upper  sky 
shot  down  like  silver  spangles,  and 
hung  suspended  in  the  luminous  hair 
of  the  fairies,  giving  them  the  appear- 
ance of  carrying  dancing  lights  on 
their  heads.  A  loud,  melodious,  strain 
of  rejoicing  thrilled  through  the  vast 
room.     The  radiant  structure  heaved 
and  sank.      Overhead  a  verdurous 
canopy  of  leaves  vaulted  itself;  the 
elves,  entwining  arms  and  legs,  flew 
in  a  lightning  whirl  around  the  high 
priestess  and  the  dazzled  Maud,  who, 
unawares,  had  come  close  upon  the 
lovely  fairy. 

"  In  a  little  while  the  slender  body- 
chain  of  elves  gave  way ;  they  grouped 
themselves  into  numberless  rows ; 
every  one  took  off  the  star  from  his 
head,  and,  tripping  up,  deposited  it 
at  the  feet  of  the  priestess,  where 
they  at  length  all  united  in  compo- 
sing themselves  into  a  great  gold- 
bright  sphere,  exactly  resembling  that 
upon  which  the  high,  officiating  fairy 
had  been  borne  round  in  the  temple. 

"  The  elfin  now  extended  her  hand 
to  Maud  and  said — 
"  '  We  thank  thee  for  the  readiness 
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with  which  thou  hast  followed  my 
messenger  into  this  our  hidden  king- 
dom. Thou  hast,  by  thy  presence, 
prospered  our  Sabbath  festival.  Re- 
ceive, for  thy  reward,  the  gratitude 
of  all  the  fairies ;  and  bear  with  thee 
this  gift  in  remembrance  of  this  day.' 

44  So  speaking,  she  plucked  the  coro- 
nal of  stars  from  her  hair,  stretched 
it  out  with  both  her  hands,  and  hung 
it  upon  the  head  and  neck  of  Matilda. 

u  4  Whenever  thou  art  in  trouble,' 
she  continued,  4  think  of  the  good 
people ;  pull  one  of  these  stars,  throw 
it  in  the  air  by  the  light  of  the  moon, 
and  whatsoever  thou  wishest,  provi- 
ded it  be  lawful,  shall  be  granted  thee.' 

"Maud  would  have  stammered  forth 
her  thanks,  but  she  felt  herself  still 
powerless  to  speak.  A  kiss  of  the 
fairy  upon  her  forehead  was  the  sig- 
nal for  breaking  up.  The  good  peo- 
ple once  more  waved  their  caps.  The 
gondola  floated  by,  Maud  mounted  it, 
and,  as  quickly  as  she  had  descended, 
was  lifted  up  upon  the  earth  again. 

"  '  There ! '  said  the  little  pilot  fairy, 
tying  the  supple  rudder  about  the 
wrist  of  Maud,  '  that  is  my  wedding 
gift  to  you  and  Albert.  Give  him  the 
half  of  it  if  he  pouts  ;  and — have  a 
care — no  blabbing!' 

"  With  that  the  gondola  dissolved 
like  a  cloud  in  the  air.  The  fairy 
vanished  ;  and  Maud  lay  alone  upon 
the  fragrant  dewy  grass  of  the  Sun's 
hill. 

44  Still  all-amazed  at  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  not  yet  come  rightly  to 
herself,  she  slowly  rose,  intending  to 
go  home.  It  was  then  she  perceived 
Albert,  who,  with  folded  arms,  was 
staring  wildly  and  savagely  into  the 
wood  below.  Matilda  coughed. 

44  '  Why  where,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  holy,  have  you  been  dancing 
to  ? '  was  the  not  very  tender  greet- 
ing of  her  lover.  *  I  saw  you  stand- 
ing there  as  I  came  up  the  hill ;  and 
then  lightning  and  streams  of  fire  were 
all  about  me,  and  here  I  have  been 
full  five  minutes,  running  about  in  all 
directions,  without  being  able  to  find 
a  trace  of  you.' 

44  '  Only  five  minutes  !'  exclaimed 
Maud  ;  '  that  is  extraordinary  ! ' 

"  4  Yes ;  and,  no  offence  to  you,  not 
altogether  right,'  answered  Albert. 
4  Did  I  not  beg  of  you  to  wait  for 
me?1 

"  '  That  you  might  wring  the  fairy's 


neck  for  him  ? '  said  the  maiden, 
laughing.  '  Set  yourself  at  ease, 
Albert ;  it  is  much  better  as  it  is.' 

u  4  What  is?'  screamed  the  young- 
ster. 

u  '  Never  mind  !  It  is  all  done  now; 
and  indeed,  dear  boy,  we  shall  nei- 
ther of  us  repent  it.  Come,  let  us  go 
home.' 

44  '  O  ho ! — dear  boy! — Mighty  wise 
and  patronizing  truly ! ' 

u  4  Well,  then,  good  Albert,'  said 
Matilda  coaxingly ;  '  only  come 
away,  and  don't  be  angry.  In  four 
weeks  we  shall  be  married.' 

44  4  In  fo — ur  wee — eeks  !'  stuttered 
Albert. 

44  *  Yes,  and  in  three,  if  you  like  it 
better,'  prated  the  overjoyed  Maud. 
'  The  good  people,'  she  added,  al- 
most inaudibly,  4  have  enabled  us  to 
marry.  Therefore  behave  pretty,  be 
quiet,  and  don't  quarrel — or  else — 
'  every  thing  is  at  an  end  between  us — 
clean  at  an  end!"1  Don't  you  know 
that  I  am  a  Sunday's  child,  and  am 
under  the  especial  protection  of  these 
kind,  little,  powerful  creatures  ? ' 

u  The  jealous  youth  followed  the 
inaiden  with  reluctance.  Whilst  he 
walked,  murmuring  in  an  under-tone 
at  her  side,  he  noticed  by  the  light  of 
the  full  moon  something  flickering  in 
Matilda's  hair.  He  examined  it  more 
closely,  and  then  stood  still. 

"  '  What  new  fashion  do  you  call 
that  ? '  he  asked  in  a  voice  of  chagrin. 
4  The  idea  of  hanging  dried  mush- 
rooms in  one's  hair!  If  you  will 
only  walk  with  that  finery  by  day- 
light down  to  the  brook,  the  children 
will  run  after  you,  and  point  at  you 
with  their  finger.' 

44  '  Mushrooms  ! '  replied  Maud. 
4  Why,  where  are  your  eyes  again  ? ' 

44  4  Well,  I  suppose  you  don't  mean 
to  call  them  silver  crowns?  Thank 
Heaven,  my  eyes  are  good  enough  yet 
to  see  the  difference  between  dried 
funguses  and  coined  money !' 

44  4  They  are  glittering  stars,  sir,1 
said  Maud,  short  and  decided. 

44  4  O,  indeed!'  returned  Albert. 
4  Well,  then,  the  next  time  I  would 
recommend  you  to  select  some  that 
shine  rather  brighter.' 

44  The  lovers  had,  in  the  meanwhile, 
reached  the  hut  of  the  stone-mason. 
Albert  entered  with  Matilda.  The 
father  lay  asleep  by  the  stove.  The 
mother  turned  her  spinning-wheel. 
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"  4  Good-evening,  mother !  "  said 
Albert,  '  Have  the  goodness  to  tell 
that  conceited  girl  there,  that  her 
headgear  is  the  most  miserable  that 
ever  was  seen.' 

"  '  What !'  said  the  old  lady  won- 
dering, and  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 
4  Maud  has  no  other  gear  that  I  see, 
but  her  own  beautiful  hair,  which 
may  God  long  preserve  to  her ! ' 

"  Instead  of  giving  any  answer,  Al- 
bert would  have  set  the  daughter 
before  her  mother's  eyes.  But  Maud 
had  already,  in  the  doorway,  pulled 
off  the  fairy's  gift,  and  turned  pale  as 
she  saw  that  she  had  actually  worn 
dried  mushrooms  on  a  string,  twisted 
of  withered  rushes.  Albert  observed 
her  perplexity,  and  laughed.  He  ban- 
tered her,  and  snatched  two  or  three 
mushrooms  from  the  chain,  to  hoard 
up  for  future  sport.  This  was  the 
token  of  their  reconciliation.  Maud, 
although  very  calmly,  assured  her 
lover,  over  and  over  again,  that  within 
a  month  their  nuptials  should  take 
place.  That  the  tired  old  man  might 
not  be  disturbed,  Albert  went  home 
early  ;  and  Maud  hastened  to  put 
carefully  away,  for  a  while,  the  very 
meagre-looking  fairy  gifts. 

"  On  the  following  morning,  Albert 
was  off  betimes  to  his  work.  Putting 
on  his  jacket,  he  heard  something 
chinking  within.  His  surprise  was 
naturally  great,  knowing  that  he  had 
no  money  there.  He  dived  at  once 
into  his  pocket,  and  drew  out  two 
large  old  gold  pieces.  Then  he  sud- 
denly remembered,  that  the  evening 
before  he  had  pocketed  the  mush- 
rooms which  he  had  snatched  away 
from  Maud,  and  the  most  extrava- 
gant joy  possessed  him.  He  forgot 
his  work  and  every  thing  else ;  start- 
ed off,  and  ran,  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him,  to  the  house  of  the 
stone-mason. 

"  Maud  stood  at  the  brook,  before 
the  door,  washing  her  small  white 
hands  in  the  clear  stream. 

"  'Good-morrow,  dear  Maud,  and  a 
thousand  blessings  on  thy  sweet 
head ! '  cried  Albert  to  her,  as  he 
came  running.  '  Look,  look,  how 
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thy  mushrooms  have  changed !  If 
the  others  turn  out  as  well,  I  am 
afraid  that,  after  all,  I  must  forgive 
that  little  shrimp  that  was  so  killingly 
polite  to  you  ! ' 

"  'Delightful!  delightful!'  exclaim- 
ed Matilda,  gazing  at  the  gold  pieces. 
'  Mine  have  not  changed  yet — but 
that  doesn't  matter  ;  for  in  the  night, 
a  little  rush  band,  writh  which  the  fairy 
steered  me  into  his  kingdom  of  won- 
ders, has  bloomed  into  precious  pearls 
and  brilliants,  and  two  sparkling 
wreaths  are  now  lying  upstairs  in  my 
drawer.' 

"  Joyful  surprise  choked  Albert's 
words  in  his  throat ;  but  Maud  drew 
him  on,  and  displayed  to  him  her 
glories  from  the  fairy  world. 

"  'Let  us  leave  nothing  undone  that 
may  help  our  luck.  Do  you  take  the 
little  wreath  for  the  present,  Such  is 
the  wish  of  the  mysterious  being,  who 
required  my  attendance  at  the  Fairies' 
Sabbath.'  ' 

u  Albert  received  the  gift  with  a 
softened  heart.  He  begged  Maud's 
forgiveness  of  his  fault ;  she  granted 
it  willingly,  and  before  four  weeks 
had  passed  by,  the  lovers  were  man 
and  wife. 

"  Of  her  adventure  on  Whitsun-eve, 
Maud  never  spoke.  So  much  the 
more  had  her  godmother  Helen  to  say 
about  it ;  for  it  was  not  difficult  to 
guess  that  the  fairies  had  had  their 
prospering  hand  in  the  marriage  of 
her  godchild.  The  stone-mason  now 
gave  up  his  laborious  calling.  Albert 
became  the  master  of  a  moderate  pro- 
perty, which  he  diligently  cultivated 
with  his  beloved  Maud ;  and,  as  fail- 
child  after  child  was  born  to  them,  the 
happy  mother  laid  upon  the  breast  of 
each  a  shriveled  leaf  from  the  elfin 
chain,  for  so  had  her  little  guide 
counseled  her,  when  she  once,  in  a 
doubtful  hour,  had  summoned  him  to 
her  aid.  Albert  and  Matilda  reached 
a  good  old  age ;  their  children  throve, 
and  carefully  preserved,  like  then- 
parents,  the  gifts  received  from  the 
subterranean  folk,  who  continued 
their  favour  to  them  and  to  all  their 
posterity." 
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COLUMBUS. 

(A  Print  after  a  Picture  by  Parmeggiano.') 
By  B.  SIMMONS. 

I. 

RISE,  VICTOR,  from  the  festive  board 

Flushed  with  triumphal  wine, 
And  lifting  high  thy  beaming  sword, 
Fired  by  the  flattering  Harper's  chord, 

Who  hymns  thee  half  divine. 
Yow  at  the  glutted  shrine  of  Fate 
That  dark-red  brand  to  consecrate ! 
Long,  dread,  and  doubtful  was  the  fray 
That  gives  the  stars  thy  name  to-day. 
But  all  is  over ;  round  thee  now 
Fame  shouts,  spoil  pours,  and  captives  bow, 
N"o  stormier  jo}^  can  Earth  impart, 
Than  thrills  in  lightning  through  thy  heart. 

ii. 

Gay  LOVER,  with  the  soft  guitar, 
Hie  to  the  olive-woods  afar, 
And  to  thy  friend,  the  listening  brook, 
Alone  reveal  that  raptured  look  ; 
The  maid  so  long  in  secret  loved — 
A  parent's  angry  will  removed — 
This  morning  saw  betrothed  thine, 

That  Sire  the  pledge,  consenting,  blest, 
Life  bright  as  motes  in  golden  wine, 

Is  dancing  in  thy  breast. 

in. 

STATESMAN  astute,  the  final  hour 
Arrives  of  long-contested  Power ; 
Each  crafty  wile  thine  ends  to  aid, 
Party  and  principle  betray'd ; 
The  subtle  speech,  the  plan  profound, 
Pursued  for  years,  success  has  crown'd  ; 
To-night  the  Vote  upon  whose  tongue, 
The  nicely-poised  Division  hung, 
Was  thine — beneath  that  placid  brow 
What  feelings  throb  exulting  now ! 
Thy  rival  falls  ;— on  grandeur's  base 
Go  shake  the  nations  in  his  place ! 

IV. 

FAME,  LOVE,  AMBITION  !  what  are  Ye, 
With  all  your  wasting  passions'  war, 

To  the  great  Strife  that,  like  a  sea, 

O'erswept  His  soul  tumultuously, 

Whose  face  gleams  on  me  like  a  star — 

A  star  that  gleams  through  murky  clouds— 

As  here  begirt  by  straggling  crowds 

A  spell-bound  Loiterer  I  stand, 

Before  a  print-shop  in  the  Strand  ? 

What  are  your  eager  hopes  and  fears 

Whose  minutes  wither  men  like  years— -. 
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Your  schemes  defeated  or  fulfill'd, 
To  the  emotions  dread  that  thrilTd 
His  frame  on  that  October  night, 

When,  watching  by  the  lonely  mast, 
He  saw  on  shore  the  moving  light, 
And  felt,  though  darkness  veil'd  the  sight, 

The  long-sought  World  was  his  at  last  ?  * 

v. 

How  Fancy's  boldest  glances  fail, 

Contemplating  each  hurrying  mood 
Of  thought  that  to  that  aspect  pale 

Sent  up  the  heart's  o'erboiling  flood 
Through  that  vast  vigil,  while  his  eyes 
Watch'd  till  the  slow  reluctant  skies 
Should  kindle,  and  the  vision  dread, 
Of  all  his  livelong  years  be  read ! 
In  youth,  his  faith-led  spirit  doom'd 

Still  to  be  baffled  and  betray'd, 
His  manhood's  vigorous  noon  consumed 

Ere  Power  bestow'd  its  niggard  aid ; 
That  morn  of  summer,  dawning  grey,  f 
When,  from  Huelva's  humble  bay, 
He  full  of  hope,  before  the  gale 
Turn'd  on  the  hopeless  World  his  sail, 
And  steer'd  for  seas  untrack'd,  unknown, 
And  westward  still  sail'd  on — sail'd  on — 
Sail'd  on  till  Ocean  seem'd  to  be 
All  shoreless  as  Eternity, 
Till,  from  its  long-loved  Star  estranged, 
At  last  the  constant  Needle  changed, % 

*  October  11,  1492. — "As  the  evening  darkened,  Columbus  took  his  station 
on  the  top  of  the  castle  or  cabin,  on  the  high  poop  of  his  vessel.  However  he 
might  carry  a  cheerful  and  confident  countenance  during  the  day,  it  was  to  him  a 
time  of  the  most  painful  anxiety ;  and  now,  when  he  Avas  wrapped  from  observation 
by  the  shades  of  night,  he  maintained  an  intense  and  unremitting  watch,  ranging 
his  eye  along  the  dusky  horizon  in  search  of  the  most  vague  indications  of  land. 
Suddenly,  about  ten  o'clock,  he  thought  he  beheld  a  light  glimmering  at  a  distance. 
Fearing  that  his  eager  hopes  might  deceive  him,  he  called  to  Pedro  Gutierrez, 
gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  and  enquired  whether  he  saw  a  light  in  that 
direction ;  the  latter  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Columbus,  yet  doubtful  whether 
it  might  not  be  some  delusion  of  the  fancy,  called  Rodrigo  Sanchez  of  Segovia, 
and  made  the  same  enquiry.  By  the  time  the  latter  had  ascended  the  roundhouse, 
the  light  had  disappeared.  They  saw  it  once  or  twice  afterwards  in  sudden  and 
passing  gleams,  as  if  it  were  a  torch  in  the  bark  of  a  fisherman  rising  and  sinking 
with  the  waves,  or  in  the  hand  of  some  person  on  shore,  borne  up  and  down  as  he 
walked  from  house  to  house.  So  transient  and  uncertain  were  these  gleams,  that  few 
attached  any  importance  to  them ;  Columbus,  however,  considered  them  as  certain 
signs  of  land,  and,  moreover,  that  the  land  was  inhabited." — IBVING'S  Columbus,  vol.  i. 

f  "  It  was  on  Friday,  the  3d  of  August  1492,  early  in  the  morning,  that  Co- 
lumbus set  sail  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery.  He  departed  from  the  bar  of 
Saltes,  a  small  island  in  front  of  the  town  of  Huelva,  steering  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  "&c. — IRVING.  He  was  about  fifty-seven  years  old  the  year  of  the  Discovery. 

\  "  On  the  13th  September,  in  the  evening,  being  about  two  hundred  leagues 
from  the  island  of  Ferro,  he,  for  the  first  time,  noticed  the  variation  of  the  needle, 
a  phenomenon  which  had  never  before  been  remarked.  Struck  with  the  circum- 
stance, he  observed  it  attentively  for  three  days,  and  found  that  the  variation 
increased  as  he  advanced.  It  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pilots,  and  filled 
them  with  consternation.  It  seemed  as  if  the  very  laws  of  nature  were  changing 
as  they  advanced,  and  that  they  were  entering  another  world  subject  to  unknown 
influences." — Ibid. 
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And  fierce  amid  his  murmuring  crew 

Prone  terror  into  treason  grew  ; 

While  on  his  tortured  spirit  rose, 

More  dire  than  portents,  toils,  or  foes, 

The  awaiting  World's  loud  jeers  and  scorn 

Yell'd  o'er  his  profitless  Ketum ; 

Xo — none  through  that  dark  watch  may  trace 

The  feelings  wild  beneath  whose  swell, 
As  heaves  the  bark  the  billows'  race, 

His  Being  rose  and  fell ! 
Yet  over  doubt,  and  pride,  and  pain, 
O'er  all  that  flash'd  through  breast  and  brain, 
As  with  those  grand,  immortal  eyes 

He  stood — his  heart  on  fire  to  know 
When  morning  next  illumed  the  skies, 

What  wonders  in  its  light  should  glow — 
O'er  all  one  thought  must,  in  that  hour, 
Have  sway'd  supreme — Power,  conscious  Power — 
The  lofty  sense  that  Truths  conceived, 

And  born  of  his  own  starry  mind, 
And  foster'd  into  might,  achieved 

A  new  Creation  for  mankind ! 
And  when  from  off  that  ocean  calm 

The  Tropic's  dusky  curtain  clear'd, 
And  those  green  shores  and  banks  of  balm 

And  rosy-tinted  hills  appear'd 
Silent  and  bright  as  Eden,  ere 
Earth's  breezes  shook  one  blossom  there — 
Against  that  hour's  proud  tumult  weigh'd, 
LOVE,  FAME,  AMBITION,  how  ye  fade  ! 

VI. 

Thou  LUTHER  of  the  darkened  Deep ! 

ISTor  less  intrepid,  too,  than  He 
Whose  courage  broke  EARTH'S  bigot  sleep 

Whilst  thine  unbarr'd  the  SEA — 
Like  his,  'twas  thy  predestined  fate 

Against  your  grim  benighted  age, 
With  all  its  fiends  of  Fear  and  Hate, 

War,  single-handed  war,  to  wage, 
And  live  a  conqueror,  too,  like  him, 
Till  Time's  expiring  lights  grow  dim ! 
O,  Hero  of  my  boyish  heart ! 
Ere  from  thy  pictured  looks  I  part, 
My  mind's  maturer  reverence  now 
In  thoughts  of  thankfulness  would  bow 
To  the  OMNISCIENT  WILL,  that  sent 
Thee  forth,  its  chosen  instrument, 
To  teach  us  hope,  when  sin  and  care, 

And  the  vile  soilings  that  degrade 
Our  dust,  would  bid  us  most  despair — 

Hope,  from  each  varied  deed  display'd 
Along  thy  bold  and  wondrous  story, 

That  shows  how  far  one  steadfast  mind, 
Serene  in  suffering  as  in  glory, 

May  go  to  deify  our  kind. 
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TO  SWALLOWS  ON  THE  EVE  OF  DEPARTURE. 
BY   THE   SAME. 

«  The  day  before  V 's  departure  for  the  List  time  from  the  country—it  was  the  4th  of 

August,  one  of  the  hottest  days  of  the  season— as  evening  fell,  he  strolled  with  an  old  school-fel- 
low through  the  cool  green  avenues  and  leafy  arcades  of  the  neighbouring  park,  where  his  friend 
amused  him  by  pointing  out  to  his  attention  vast  multitudes  of  S  wallows  that  came  swarming 
from  all  directions  to  settle  on  the  roof*  and  gables  of  the  manor-house.  This  they  do  for  several 
days  preparatory  to  their  departing,  in  one  collected  body,  to  more  genial  climates.'— MS.  Me- 
moir. 

I. 

JOYOUS  Birds !  preparing 

In  the  clear  evening  light 
To  leave  our  dwindled  summer  day 
For  latitudes  more  bright ! 

How  gay  must  be  your  greeting, 
By  southern  fountains  meeting, 
To  miss  no  faithful  wing  of  all  that  started  in  your  flight ! 

ii. 
Every  clime  and  season 

Fresh  gladness  brings  to  you, 
Howe'er  remote  your  social  throngs 
Their  varied  path  pursue ; 

No  winds  nor  waves  dissever — 
No  dusky  veil'd  FOR  EVER, 
Frowneth  across  your  fearless  way  in  the  empyrean  blue.* 

in. 

Mates  and  merry  brothers 
Were  ye  in  Arctic  hours, 
Mottling  the  evening  beam  that  sloped 
Adown  old  Gothic  towers ! 
As  blythe  that  sunlight  dancing 
Will  see  your  pinions'  glancing 
Scattering  afar  through  Tropic  groves  the  spicy  bloom  in  showers ! 

*  iv. 

Haunters  of  palaced  wastes !  f 
From  king-forlorn  Versailles 
To  where,  round  gateless  Thebes,  the  winds 
Like  monarch  voices  wail, 
Your  tribe  capricious  ranges, 
Reckless  of  glory's  changes, 
Love  makes  for  ye  a  merry  home  amid  the  ruins  pale. 

v. 
Another  day,  and  ye 

From  knosp  and  turret's  brow 
Shall,  with  your  fleet  of  crowding  wings, 
Air's  viewless  billows  plough, 
With  no  keen-fang' d  regretting 
Our  darken'd  hill-sides  quitting, 
— Away  in  fond  companionship  as  cheerily  as  now ! 

*  "  They  all  quit  together,  and  fly  for  a  time  east  or  west,  possibly  in  wait  for 
stragglers  not  yet  arrived  from  the  interior — they  then  take  directly  to  the  south, 
and  are  soon  lost  sight  of  altogether  for  the  allotted  period  of  their  absence.  Their 
rapidity  of  flight  is  well  known,  and  the  '  murder-aiming  eye '  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced sportsman  will  seldom  avail  against  the  swallow ;  hence  they  themselves 
seldom  fall  a  prey  to  the  raptorial  birds." — CUVIER,  edited  by  'Griffiths.  Swal- 
lows are  long-lived ;  they  have  been  known  to  live  a  number  of  years  in  cages. 

f  In  the  fanciful  language  of  Chateaubriand,  "  This  daughter  of  a  king  (the 
swallow)  still  seems  attached  to  grandeur  ;  she  passes  the  summer  amid  the  ruins 
of  Versailles,  and  the  winter  among-  those  of  Thebes." 
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VI. 

Woe  for  the  Soul-endued — 

The  clay-enthralled  Mind — 
Leaving,  unlike  you,  favour'd  birds  ! 
Its  all — its  all  behind. 

Woe  for  the  exile  mourning, 
To  banishment  returning — 
A  matcless  bird  wide  torn  apart  from  country  and  from  kind  ! 

VII. 

This  moment  blest  as  ye, 

Beneath  his  own  home-trees, 
With  friends  and  fellows  girt  around, 
Up  springs  the  western  breeze, 
Bringing  the  parting  weather — • 
Shall  all  depart  together  ? 
Ah,  no !— he  goes  a  wretch  alone  upon  the  lonely  seas. 

VIII. 

To  him  the  mouldering  tower—- 
The pillar'd  waste,  to  him 
A  broken-hearted  music  make 
Until  his  eyelids  swim. 
None  heeds  when  he  complaineth, 
Nor  where  that  brow  he  leaneth 
A  mother's  lips  shall  bless  no  more  sinking  to  slumber  dim. 

IX. 

Winter  shall  wake  to  spring, 

And  'mid  the  fragrant  grass 
The  daffodil  shall  watch  the  rill 
Like  Beauty  by  her  glass , 
But  woe  for  him  who  pineth 
Where  the  clear  water  shineth, 
With  no  voice  near  to  say — How  sweet  those  April  evenings  pass  ! 

x. 
Then  while  through  Nature's  heart 

Love  freshly  burns  again, 
Hither  shall  /e,  plumed  travellers, 
Come  trooping  o'er  the  main ; 
The  selfsame  nook  disclosing 
Its  nest  for  your  reposing 
That  saw  you  revel  years  ago  as  you  shall  revel  then.* 

XI. 

— Your  human  brother's  lot ! 

A  few  short  years  are  gone — 
Back,  back  like  you  to  early  scenes — • 
Lo !  at  the  threshold-stone, 
Where  ever  in  the  gloaming 
Home's  angels  watch'd  his  coming, 
A  stranger  stands,  and  stares  at  him  who  sighing  passes  on. 

XII. 

Joy  to  the  Travail-worn  ! 

Omnific  purpose  lies 
Even  in  his  bale  as  in  your  bliss, 
Careerers  of  the  skies ! 

When  sun  and  earth,  that  cherish'd 
.  Your  tribes,  with  you  have  perish'd, 
A  home  is  his  where  partings  more  shall  never  dim  the  eyes. 

*  "  However  difficult  to  be  credited,  it  seems  to  be  ascertained  beyond  doubt, 
that  the  same  pair  which  quitted  their  nest  and  the  limited  circle  of  their  residence 
here,  return  to  the  very  same  nest  again,  and  this  for  several  successive  years ;  in 
all  probability  for  their  whole  lives." — Griffiths'  CUVIEB. 
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THE  DILIGENCE. 
A  LEAF  FROM  A  JOURNAL. 


A  DILIGENCE  is  as  familiar  to  our 
countrymen  as  a  stage-coach ;  and,  as 
railroads  flourish  more  amongst  us 
than  with  our  less  commercial  and 
enterprising  neighbours,  it  is  probable 
that,  to  many  English  travellers,  it  is 
even  more  familiar.  There  is  no  need, 
therefore,  to  describe  the  portentous 
vehicle.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  of  the 
three  compartments  into  which  it  is 
divided,  I  found  myself  lodged — not 
in  the  coupe'e  which  looks  out  in  front, 
and  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
narrow  post-chaise  that  has  been 
flattened  and  compressed  in  the  effort 
to  incorporate  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
machine — nor  in  the  rotunde  behind, 
where  one  rides  omnibus -fashion — 
but  in  the  central  compartment,  the 
interieur,  which  answers  to  the  veri- 
table old  English  stage-coach,  and 
carries  six.  I  was  one  of  the  central 
occupants  of  this  central  division ;  for 
I  had  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  a  corner  seat.  Now,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  luckless  person 
who  occupies  this  position,  there  de- 
pends from  the  roof  of  the  coach,  and 
hangs  just  before  his  face,  a  broad 
leathern  strap,  with  a  loop  through 
which  he  can,  if  so  disposed,  place  his 
arms ;  and,  when  his  arms  are  thus 
slung  up,  he  can  further  rest  his  head 
upon  them  or  upon  the  strap,  and  so 
seek  repose.  Whether  he  finds  the 
repose  he  seeks,  is  another  matter. 
One  half  of  the  traveller  swings  like 
a  parrot  on  his  perch,  the  other  half 
jolts  on  stationary — jolts  over  the 
eternal  stones  which  pave  the  roads 
in  France.  Perhaps  there  are  who 
can  go  to  roost  in  this  fashion.  And 
if  it  is  recorded  of  any  one  that  he 
ever  slept  in  this  state  of  demi -sus- 
pension— all  swing  above,  all  shake 
below — I  should  like  very  much  to 
know,  in  the  next  place,  what  sort  of 
dreams  he  had.  Did  he  fancy  him- 
self a  griffin,  or  huge  dragon,  beating 
the  air  with  his  wings,  and  at  the 
same  time  trotting  furiously  upon  the 
ground  ?  Or,  in  order  to  picture  out 
his  sensations,  was  he  compelled  to 
divide  himself  into  two  several  crea- 
tures, and  be  at  once  the  captured 
and  half-strangled  goose,  with  all  its 


feathers  outstretched  in  the  air,  and 
the  wicked  fox  who  is  running  away 
with  it,  at  full  speed,  upon  its  back  ? 
As  to  myself,  in  no  vain  expectation 
of  slumber,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of 
change  of  position,  I  frequently  slung 
my  arms  in  this  loop,  and  leaning  my 
head  against  the  broad  leathern  strap, 
I  listened  to  the  gossip  of  my  fellow- 
travellers,  if  there  was  any  conversa- 
tion stirring ;  or,  if  all  was  still,  gave 
myself  up  to  meditations  upon  my 
own  schemes  and  projects. 

And  here  let  me  observe,  that  I 
have  always  found  that  a  journey  in 
a  stage-coach  is  remarkably  favour- 
able to  the  production  of  good  resolu- 
tions and  sage  designs  for  the  future  ; 
which  I  account  for  partly  on  the 
ground  that  they  cannot,  under  such 
circumstances,  demand  tobe  carried  in- 
to immediate  execution,  and  therefore 
may  be  indulged  in  the  more  freely ; 
and  partly  on  this  other  ground,  that 
one  who  has  become  a  traveller  has 
loosened  himself  from  his  old  custom- 
ary moorings,  and  so  gives  himself, 
as  it  were,  a  new  starting-point  in 
life,  from  which  he  may,  if  the  spirit 
Of  delusion  is  still  happily  strong 
within  him,  draw  a  mathematically 
straight  line  in  the  given  direction  A 
B,  to  be  the  faithful  index  of  his 
future  career. 

What  a  generous  sample  of  hu- 
manity it  is  that  a  well  filled  diligence 
carries  out  of  the  gates  of  Paris !  The 
mountain  of  luggage  upon  the  roof, 
consisting  of  boxes  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  does  not  contain  in  its  numerous 
strata  of  stuffs,  and  implements,  and 
garments,  rags  and  fine  linen,  a  greater 
variety  of  dead  material,  than  does 
the  threefold  interior,  with  its  com- 
plement of  human  beings,  of  living 
character  and  sentiment.  As  to  the 
observation  not  unfrequently  made, 
that  Frenchmen  have  less  variety  of 
character  than  ourselves,  it  is  one 
which  seems  to  me  to  have  little  or 
no  foundation.  Something  there  doubt- 
less is  of  national  character,  which 
pervades  all  classes  and  all  classifica- 
tions of  men ;  and  this  colouring,  seen 
diffused  over  the  mass,  makes  us  ap- 
prehend, at  first  view,  that  there  is 
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in  the  several  parts  a  radical  similar- 
ity which,  in  fact,  does  not  exist.  We 
have  only  to  become  a  little  more  in- 
timate with  the  men  themselves,  and 
this  national  colouring  fades  away; 
while  the  strong  peculiarities  resulting 
from  social  position,  or  individual 
temperament,  stand  out  in  sharp  re- 
lief. And,  in  general,  I  will  venture 
to  say  of  national  character — what- 
ever people  may  be  spoken  of — that 
one  may  compare  it  to  the  colour 
which  the  sea  bears  at  different  times, 
or  which  different  seas  are  said  to  be 
distinguished  by :  view  the  great  sur- 
face at  a  distance,  it  is  blue,  or  green, 
or  grey;  but  take  up  a  handful  of 
the  common  element,  and  it  is  an 
undistinguishable  portion  of  brackish 
water.  It  is  French,  or  Flemish,  or 
Spanish  nature  in  the  mass,  and  at  a 
distance ;  looked  at  closer,  and  in  the 
individual,  there  is  little  else  than 
plain  human  nature  to  be  seen. 

But  I  did  not  open  my  journal  to 
philosophize  upon  national  character ; 
but  to  record,  while  it  is  still  fresh  in 
my  memory,  some  part  of  the  conver- 
sation to  which  I  was,  as  I  travelled 
along,  of  necessity,  and  whether  will- 
ingly or  unwillingly,  a  listener.  To  the 
left  of  me  the  corner  seats  were  occu- 
pied by  two  Englishmen — would  it  be 
possible  to  enter  into  a  diligence  with- 
out meeting  at  least  two  of  our  dear 
compatriots  ?  They  were  both  men  in 
the  prime  of  life,  in  the  full  flush  of 
health,  and  apparently  of  wealth,  who, 
from  allusions  which  they  dropt,  could 
evidently  boast  of  being  of  good  fa- 
mily, and  what  follows  of  course — of 
having  received  an  university  educa- 
tion ;  and  whom  some  one  of  our 
northern  counties  probably  reckoned 
amongst  its  most  famous  fox-hunters. 
All  which  hindered  not,  but  that  they 
proved  themselves  to  belong  to  that 
class  of  English  travellers  who  scam- 
per about  the  Continent  like  so  many 
big,  boisterous,  presumptuous  school- 
boys, much  to  the  annoyance  of  every 
one  who  meets  them,  and  to  the  espe- 
cial vexation  of  their  fellow-country- 
men, who  are  not,  in  general,  what- 
ever may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  an 
offensive  or  conceited  race,  and  are 
by  no  means  pleased  that  the  name 
of  Englishmen  should  be  made  a  by- 
word and  a  term  of  contempt.  Op- 
posite to  me  sat  a  Frenchman,  of  ra- 
ther formal  and  grave  demeanour,  and 


dressed  somewhat  precisely.    He  was 
placed  in  a  similar  position  in  the 
diligence  to  myself;  he  had,  however, 
curled  up  his  leathern  strap,  and* fast- 
ened it  to  the  roof.     Apparently  he 
did  not  think  the  posture  to  which 
it  invited  one  of  sufficient  dignity ;  for 
during  the  whole  journey,  and  even 
when  asleep,  I  observed  that  he  main- 
tained a  certain  becomingness  of  pos- 
ture.     Beside  me,  to  the  right,  sat 
a  little  lively  Frenchwoman,  not  very 
young,  and  opposite  to  her,  and  con- 
sequently in  front  also  of  myself,  was 
another  lady,  a  person  of  extreme  inte- 
rest, who  at  once  riveted  the  eye,  and 
set  the  imagination  at  work.    She  was  , 
so  young,  so  pale,  so  beautiful,  so  sad, 
and  withal  so  exceeding  gentle  in  her 
demeanour,  that  an  artist  who  wished 
to  portray  Our  Lady  in  her  virgin  pu- 
rity and  celestial  beauty,  would  have 
been  ravished  with  the  model.     She 
had  taken  off  her  bonnet  for  the  con- 
venience of  travelling,  and  her  dark 
brown  hair  hung  curled  round  her 
neck  in  the  same  simple  fashion  it 
must  have  done  when  she  was  a  child. 
She  was  dressed  in  mourning,  and  this 
enhanced  the  palor  of  her  counte- 
nance ;    ill-health   and  sorrow  were 
also   evidently  portrayed    upon    her 
features ;  but  there  was  so  much  of 
lustre  in  the  complexion,  and  so  much 
of  light  and  intelligence  in  the  eye, 
that  the  sense  of  beauty  predominated 
over  all.     You  could  not  have  wished 
her  more  cheerful  than  she  was.    Her 
face  was  a  melody  which  you  cannot 
quarrel  with  for  being  sad — which  you 
could  not  desire  to  be  otherwise  than 
sad — whose  very  charm  it  is  that  it 
has  made  the  tone  of  sorrow  ineffably 
sweet. 

Much  I  mused  and  conjectured  what 
her  history  might  be,  and  frequently  I 
felt  tempted  to  address  myself  in  con- 
versation to  her ;  but  still  there  was  a 
tranquillity  and  repose  in  those  long 
eyelashes  which  I  feared  to  disturb. 
It  was  probable  that  she  preferred  her 
own  reflections,  melancholy  as  they 
might  be,  to  any  intercourse  with 
others,  and  out  of  respect  to  this  wish 
I  remained  silent.  Not  so,  however, 
my  fellow-traveller  of  her  own  sex, 
who,  far  from  practising  this  forbear- 
ance, felt  that  she  acted  the  kind  and 
social  part  by  engaging  her  in  conver- 
sation. And  so  perhaps  she  did.  For 
certainly,  after  some  time,  the  beautiful 
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and  pensive  girl  became  communica- 
tive, and  I  overheard  the  brief  history 
of  her  sufferings,  which  I  had  felt  so 
curious  to  know.  It  was  indeed  brief 
—it  is  not  a  threc-volumed  novel  that 
one  'overhears  in  a  stage-coach — but 
it  had  the  charm  of  truth  to  recom- 
mend it.  I  had  been  lately  reading 
Eugene  Sue's  romance,  The  Mysteries 
of  Paris,  and  it  gave  an  additional  in- 
terest to  remark,  that  the  simple  tale 
I  was  listening  to  from  the  lips  of  the 
living  sufferer  bore  a  resemblance  to 
one  of  its  most  striking  episodes. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  closing 
round  us,  and  the  rest  of  the  passen- 
gers seemed  tobe  preparing  themselves 
for  slumber,  as,  leaning  forward  on  my 
leathern  supporter,  I  listened  to  the 
low  sweet  voice  of  the  young  stranger. 

"  You  are  surprised,"  she  said  in 
answer  to  some  remark  made  by  her 
companion,  "  that  one  of  our  sex,  so 
young  and  of  so  delicate  health,  should 
travel  alone  in  the  diligence ;  but  I 
have  no  relative  in  Paris,  and  no 
friend  on  whose  protection  I  could 
make  a  claim.  I  have  lived  there 
alone,  or  in  something  worse  than 
solitude." 

Her  companion,  with  a  woman's 
quickness  of  eye,  glanced  at  the  rich 
toilette  of  the  speaker.  It  was  mourn- 
ing, but  mourning  of  the  most  costly 
description. 

"  You  think,"  she  continued,  re- 
plying to  this  glance,  "  that  one 
whose  toilette  is  costly  ought  not  to 
be  without  friends ;  but  mine  has  been 
for  some  time  a  singular  condition. 
Wealth  and  a  complete  isolation  from 
the  world  have  been  in  my  fate 
strangely  combined.  They  married 
me" 

"  What !  are  you  a  married  woman 
and  so  young?"  exclaimed  the  lady 
who  was  addressed. 

"  I  have  been  ;  I  am  now  a  widow. 
It  is  for  my  husband  that  I  wear  this 
mourning.  They  took  me  from  the 
convent  where  I  was  educated,  and 
married  me  to  a  man  whom  I  was 
permitted  to  see  only  once  before  the 
alliance  was  concluded.  As  I  had 
been  brought  up  with  the  idea  that 
my  father  was  to  choose  a  husband 

for  me,  and  as  the  Count  D was 

both  handsome  and  of  agreeable  man- 
ners, the  only  qualities  on  which  I  was 
supposed  to  have  an  opinion,  there 
was  no  room  for  objection  on  my  part. 


The  marriage  was  speedily  celebrated. 
My  husband  was  wealthy.  Of  that 
my  father  had  taken  care  to  satisfy  • 
himself ;  perhaps  it  was  the  only  point 
on  which  he  was  very  solicitous.  For 
I  should  tell  you  that  my  father,  the 
only  parent  I  have  surviving,  is  one 
of  those  restless  unquiet  men  who 
have  no  permanent  abode,  who  delight 
in  travelling  from  place  to  place,  and 
who  regard  their  children,  if  they 
have  any,  in  the  light  only  of  cares 
and  encumbrances.  There  is  not  a 
capital  in  Europe  in  which  he  has  not 
resided,  and  scarcely  a  spot  of  any 
celebrity  which  he  has  not  visited.  It 
was  therefore  at  the  house  of  a  maiden 
aunt- — to  whom  I  am  now  about  to 
return— that  I  was  married. 

"  I  spent  the  first  years  of  my  mar- 
riage, as  young  brides  I  believe  gene- 
rally do,  in  a  sort  of  trouble  of  felicity. 
I  did  not  know  how  to  be  sufficiently 
thankful  to  Heaven  for  the  treasure  I 
found  myself  the  possessor  of;  such  a 
sweetness  of  temper  and  such  a  ten- 
derness of  affection  did  my  husband 
continually  manifest  towards  me.  After 
a  short  season  of  festivity,  spent  at 
the  house  of  my  aunt,  we  travelled 
together  without  any  other  companion 
towards  Paris,  where  the  Count  had 
a  residence  elegantly  fitted  up  to  re- 
ceive us.  The  journey  itself  was  a 
new  source  of  delight  to  one  who  had 
been  hitherto  shut  up,  with  her  in- 
structress, in  a  convent.  Kever  shall 
I  forget  the  hilarity,  the  almost  in- 
supportable joy,  with  which  the  first 
part  of  this  journey  was  performed. 
The  sun  shone  out  upon  a  beautiful 
landscape,  and  there  was  I,  travelling 
alone  with  the  one  individual  who  had 
suddenly  awoke  and  possessed  himself 
of  all  my  affections — travelling,  too, 
with  gay  anticipations  to  the  glorious 
city  of  Paris,  of  which  I  had  heard  so 
much,  and  in  which  I  was  to  appear 
with  all  the  envied  advantages  of 
wealth. 

"  As  we  approached  towards  Paris, 
I  noticed  that  iny  husband  became 
more  quiet  and  reserved.  I  attributed 
it  to  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  to  which 
my  own  spirits  began  to  succumb  ; 
and  as  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
I  proposed,  at  the  next  stage  we 
reached,  that  we  should  rest  there, 
and  resume  our  journey  the  next  morn- 
ing. But  in  an  irritable  and  impetuous 
manner,  of  which  I  had  never  seen  the 
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least  symptom  before,  he  ordered  fresh 
horses,  and  bade  the  postilion  drive 
on  with  all  the  speed  he  could.  Still 
as  we  travelled  he  grew  more  sullen, 
Became  restless,  incommunicative,  and 
muttered  occasionally  to  himself.  It 
was  now  night.  Leaning  back  in  the 
carriage,  and  fixing  my  eye  upon  the 
full  moon  that  was  shining  brightly 
upon  us,  I  tried  to  quiet  my  own  spi- 
rit, somewhat  milled  by  this  unex- 
pected behaviour  of  my  husband.  I 
observed,  after  a  short  time,  that  his 
eye  also  had  become  riveted  on  the 
same  bright  object ;  but  not  with  any 
tranquillizing  effect,  for  his  counte- 
nance grew  every  minute  more  and 
more  sombre.  On  a  sudden  he  called 
aloud  to  the  postilion  to  stop — threw 
open  the  carriage-door,  and  walked 
in  a  rapid  pace  down  towards  a  river 
that  for  some  time  had  accompanied 
our  course.  I  sprang  after  him.  I 
overtook,  and  grasped  him  as  he  was 
in  the  very  act  of  plunging  into  the 
river.  O  my  God !  how  I  prayed, 
and  wept,  and  struggled  to  prevent 
him  from  rushing  into  the  stream.  At 
length  he  sat  down  upon  the  bank  of 
the  river ;  he  turned  to  me  his  wild 
and  frenzied  eye — he  laughed — O 
Heaven  !  he  was  mad  ! 

"  They  had  married  me  to  a  mad- 
man. Cured,  or  presumed  to  be  cured, 
of  his  disorder,  he  had  been  permitted 
to  return  to  society;  and  now  his 
malady  had  broken  out  again,  lie 
who  was  to  be  my  guide  and  protec- 
tor, who  was  my  only  support,  who 
took  the  place  of  parent,  friend,  in- 
structor— he  was  a  lunatic ! 

"  For  three  dreadful  hours  did  I  sit 
beside  him  on  that  bank — at  night — 
with  none  to  help  me — restraining 
him  by  all  means  I  could  devise  from 
renewed  attempts  to  precipitate  him- 
self into  the  river.  At  last  I  succeeded 
in  bringing  him  back  to  the  carriage. 
For  the  rest  of  the  journey  he  was 
quiet ;  but  he  was  imbecile — his  rea- 
son had  deserted  him. 

u  We  arrived  at  his  house  in  Paris. 
A  domestic  assisted  me  in  conducting 
him  to  his  chamber ;  and  from  that 
time  I,  the  young  wife,  who  the  other 
morning  had  conceived  herself  the 
happiest  of  beings,  was  transformed 
into  the  keeper  of  a  maniac — of  a 
helpless  or  a  raving  lunatic.  I  wrote 
to  my  father.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  upon  one  of  his  rambling 


expeditions,  and  contented  himself 
with  appealing  to  the  relatives  of  my 
husband,  who,  he  maintained,  were  the 
proper  persons  to  take  charge  of  the 
lunatic.  They,  on  the  other  hand, 
left  him  to  the  care  of  the  new  rela- 
tions he  had  formed  by  a  marriage, 
which  had  interfered  with  their  ex- 
pectations and  claims  upon  his  pro- 
perty. Thus  was  I  left  alone  —  a 
stranger  in  this  great  city  of  Paris, 
which  was  to  have  welcomed  me  with 
all  its  splendours,  and  festivities,  and 
its  brilliant  society — my  sole  task  to 
soothe  and  control  a  maniac  husband. 
It  was  frightful.  Scarcely  could  I 
venture  to  sleep  an  hour  together- 
night  or  day— lest  he  should  commit 
some  outrage  upon  himself  or  on  me. 
My  health  is  irretrievably  ruined.  I 
should  have  utterly  sunk  under  it;  but, 
by  God's  good  providence,  the  malady 
of  my  husband  took  a  new  direction. 
It  appeared  to  prey  less  upon  the 
brain,  and  more  upon  other  vital  parts 
of  the  constitution.  He  wasted  away 
and  died.  I  indeed  live  ;  but  I,  too, 
have  wasted  away,  body  and  soul,  for 
I  have  no  health  and  no  joy  within 
me." 

Just  at  this  time  a  low  murmuring 
conversation  between  my  two  fellow- 
countrymen,  at  my  left,  broke  out, 
much  to  my  annoyance,  into  sudden 
exclamation. 

"  By  God !  sir,"  cried  one  of  them, 
"  I  thrashed  him  in  the  Grande  Place, 
right  before  the  hotel  there — what's 
its  name  ? — the  first  hotel  in  Peters- 
burg. Yes,  I  had  told  the  lout  of  a 
postilion,  whp  had  grazed  my  britska 
against  the  curbstone  of  every  corner 
we  had  turned,  that  if  he  did  it  again 
I  would  punish  him  ;  that  is,  I  did  not 
exactly  tell  him — for  he  understood  no 
language  but  his  miserable  Russian, 
of  which  I  could  not  speak  a  word — 
but  I  held  out  my  fist  in  a  significant 
manner,  which  neither  man  nor  brute 
could  mistake.  Well,  just  as  we 
turned  into  the  Grande  Place,  the 
lubber  grazed  my  wheel  again.  I 
jumped  out  of  the  carriage — I  pulled 
him — boots  and  all — off  his  horse, 
and  how  I  cuffed  him !  My  friend 
Lord  L was  standing  at  the  win- 
dow of  the  hotel,  looking  out  for  my 
arrival,  and  was  a  witness  to  this  ex- 
ploit. He  was  almost  dead  with  laugh- 
ter when  I  came  up  to  him." 

"I  once,"  said    his    interlocutor, 
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"  thrashed  an  English  postilion  after 
the  same  fashion  ;  but  your  Russian, 
with  his  enormous  boots,  must  have 
afforded  capital  sport.  When  I  travel 
I  always  look  out  for  fun.  What  else 
is  the  use  of  travelling  ?  I  and  young 

B ?  whom  you  may  remember  at 

Oxford,  were  at  a  ball  together  at 
Brussels,  and  what  do  you  think  we 
did  ?  We  strewed  cayenne  pepper  on 
the  floor,  and  no  sooner  did  the  girls 
begin  to  dance  than  they  began  incon- 
tinently to  sneeze.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  curtsying,  and  bowing,  and 
sneezing  to  one  another  in  the  most 
ludicrous  manner  conceivable." 
."Ha!  ha!  ha!  Excellent!  By 
the  way,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  talk- 
ing of  Brussels,  do  you  know  who  has 
the  glory  of  that  famous  joke  practised 
there  upon  the  statues  in  the  park? 
They  give  the  credit  of  it  to  the  Eng-  4 
lish,  but  on  what  ground,  except  the 
celebrity  they  have  acquired  in  such 
feats,  I  could  never  learn." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  it.  What  was 
it?" 

"Why,  you  see,  amongst  the  statues 
in  the  little  park  at  Brussels  are  a 
number  of  those  busts  without  arms 
or  shoulders.  I  cannot  call  to  mind 
their  technical  name.  First  you  have  * 
the  head  of  a  man,  then  a  sort  of  de- 
corated pillar  instead  of  a  body,  and 
then  again,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pillar, 
there  protrude  a  couple  of  naked  feet. 
They  look  part  pillar  and  part  man, 
with  a  touch  of  the  mummy.  Now, 
it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  such  a 
figure  without  being  struck  with  the 
idea,  how  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
every  passer-by  are  both  its  nose — 
which  has  no  hand  to  defend  it — and 
its  naked  toes,  which  cannot  possibly 
move  from  their  fixed  position.  One 
may  tweak  the  one,  and  tread  upon 
the  other,  with  such  manifest  impuni- 
ty. Some  one  in  whom  this  idea,  no 
doubt,  wrought  very  powerfully,  took 
hammer  and  chisel,  and  shied  off  the 
noses  and  the  great  toes  of  several  of 
these  mummy-statues.  And  pitiful 
enough  they  looked  next  morning." 

"  Well,  that  was  capital !" 

"  And  the  best  of  it  is,  that  even 
now,  when  the  noses  have  been  put 
on  again,  the  figures  look  as  odd  as  if 
they  had  none  at  all.  The  join  is  so 
manifest,  and  speaks  so  plainly  of  past 
mutilation,  that  no  .one  can  give  to 
these  creatures,  let  them  exist  as  long 


as  they  will,  th6  Credit  of  wearing 
their  own  noses.  The  jest  is  im- 
mortal." 

The  recital  of  this  excellent  piece  of 
fun  was  followed  by  another  explosion 
of  laughter.  The  Frenchman  who  sat 
opposite  to  me — a  man,  as  I  have  said, 
of  grave  but  urbane  deportment,  be- 
came curious  to  know  what  it  was 
that  our  neighbours  had  been  conver- 
sing about,  and  which  had  occasioned 
so  much  hilarity.  He  very  politely 
expressed  this  wish  to  me.  If  it  was 
not  an  indiscretion,  he  should  like  to 
partake,  he  said,  in  the  wit  that  was 
flowing  round  him ;  adding,  perhaps 
superfluously,  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand English. 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  glad  of  it,"  I  re- 
plied. 

Monsieur,  who  concluded  from  my 
answer  that  I  was  in  a  similar  pre- 
dicament with  respect  to  the  Frencji 
language,  bowed  and  remained  silent. 

Here  the  conversation  to  my  left 
ceased  to  flow,  or  subsided  into  its 
former  murmuring  channel,  and  I  was 
again  able  to  listen  to  my  fair  neigh- 
bours to  the  right.  The  lively  dame 
who  sat  by  my  side  had  now  the 
word  ;  she  was  administering  con- 
solations and  philosophy  to  the  young 
widow. 

"  At  your  age  health,"  said  she,  "is 
not  irretrievable,  and,  sweet  madam, 
your  good  looks  are  left  you.  A  touch 
of  rouge  upon  your  cheek,  and  you 
are  quite  an  angel.  And  then  you 
are  free — you  will  one  day  travel  back 
again  to  Paris  with  a  better  escort 
than  you  had  before." 

And  here  she  gave  a  sigh  which 
prepared  the  hearer  for  the  disclosure 
that  was  to  follow. 

"  Now  I,"  she  continued,  "  have 
been  married,  but,  alas !  am  not  a 
widow.  I  have  a  husband  standing 
out  against  me  somewhere  in  the 
world.  In  the  commercial  language 
of  my  father,  I  wish  I  could  cancel 
him." 

"What!  he  has  deserted  you?" 
said  her  fair  companion,  in  a  sympa- 
thizing tone. 

"  You  shall  hear,  my  dear  madam. 
My  father,  you  must  know,  is  a  plain 
citizen.  He  did  not  charge  himself 
with  the  task  of  looking  out  a  husband 
for  his  girls ;  he  followed  what  he  call- 
ed the  English  plan — let  the  girls  look 
out  for  themselves,  and  contented 
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himself  with  a  veto  upon  the  choice,  if 
it  should  displease  him.  Now,  Mon- 
sieur Lemaire  was  a  perfect  Adonis  ; 
he  dressed,  and  danced,  and  talked  to 
admiration ;  no  man  dressed,  danced, 
or  talked  better  ;  his  mirth  was  inex- 
haustible— his  good-humour  unfail- 


rell,  thought  I  to  myself,  what  is 
coming  now?  This  lady,  at  all  events, 
chose  with  her  own  eyes,  and  had  her 
own  time  to  choose  in.  Is  her  expe- 
rience to  prove,  that  the  chance  of 
securing  a  good  husband  is  much  the 
same,  let  him  be  chosen  how  he  may? 

"  No  wonder,  then,"  continued  the 
lady,  "  that  I  accepted  his  proposal. 
The  very  thought  of  marrying  him 
was  paradise  ;  and  I  did  many  him." 

"  And  so  were  really  in  paradise  ?  " 
said  the  widow,  with  a  gentle  smile. 

"Yes,  yes!  it  was  a  paradise.  It 
was  a  constant  succession  of  amuse- 
ments ;  theatre,  balls,  excursions — all 
enjoyed  with  the  charming  Lemaire. 
And  he  so  happy,  too  !  I  thought  he 
would  have  devoured  me.  We  were 
verily  in  paradise  for  three  months. 
At  the  end  of  which  time  he  came 
one  morning  into  the  room  swinging 
an  empty  purse  in  the  air — '  Now,  I 
think,'  said  he  with  the  same  cheerful 
countenance  that  he  usually  wore, 
'  that  I  have  proved  my  devotion  to 
you  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Another 
man  would  have  thought  it  much  if 
he  had  made  some  sacrifice  to  gain 
possession  of  you  for  life;  I  have 
spent  every  farthing  I  had  in  the 
world  to  possess  you  for  three  months. 
Oh,  that  those  three  months  were  to 
live  over  again  !  But  every  thing  has 
its  end.'  And  he  tossed  the  empty 
purse  in  his  hand. 

"  I  laughed  at  what  I  considered 
a  very  pleasant  jest ;  for  who  did  not 
know  that  M.  Lemaire  was  a  man  of 
ample  property  ?  I  laughed  still  more 
heartily  as  he  went  on  to  say,  that  a 
coach  stood  at  the  door  to  take  me 
back  to  my  father,  and  begged  me  not 
to  keep  the  coachman  waiting,  as  in 
that  case  the  fellow  would  charge  for 
time,  and  it  had  taken  his  last  sou  to 
pay  his  fare  by  distance.  I  clapped 
my  hands  in  applause  of  my  excellent 
comedian.  But,  gracious  Heavens  1 
it  was  all  true!  There  stood  the 
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coach  at  the  door,  the  fare  paid  to  my 
father's  house,  and  an  empty  purse 
was  literally  all  that  I  now  had  to 
participate  with  the  gay,  wealthy, 
accomplished  Lemaire." 

"What!"  I  exclaimed  with  rage 
and  agony,  as  the  truth  broke  upon 
me,  "  do  you  desert  your  wife? " 

"Desert  my  charming  wife!"  ho 
replied.  "  Ask  the  hungry  pauper, 
who  turns  his  back  upon  the  fragrant 
restaurant,  if  he  deserts  his  dinner. 
You  are  as  beautiful,  as  bright,  as 
lovely  as  ever — you  cannot  thiilk  with 
what  a  sigh  I  quit  you ! " 

"  But" and  I  began  a  torrent 

of  recrimination. 

"  '  But,'  said  he,  interrupting  me, 
'  I  have  not  a  sou.  For  you,'  he 
continued,  'you  are  as  charming  as 
ever — you  will  win  your  way  only 
the  better  in  the  world  for  this  little 
experience.  And  as  for  me — I  have 
been  in  Elysium  for  three  months ; 
and  that  is  more  than  a  host  of  your 
excellent  prudent  men  can  boast  of, 
who  plod  on  day  after  day  only  that 
they  may  continue  plodding  to  the 
end  of  their  lives.  Adieu !  my  ado- 
rable— my  angel  that  will  now  vanish 
from  my  sight ! '  And  here,  in  spite 
of  my  struggles,  he  embraced  me  with 
the  greatest  ardour,  and  then,  tearing 
himself  away  as  if  he  only  were  the 
sufferer,  he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 
I  have  never  seen  him  since." 

"  And  such  men  really  exist !"  said 
the  young  widow,  moved  to  indigna- 
tion. "  For  so  short  a  season  of  plea- 
sure he  could  deliberately  compromise 
the  whole  of  your  future  life." 

"  Is  it  not  horrible?  His  father,  it 
seems,  had  left  him  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  and  this  was  the  scheme  he 
had  devised  to  draw  from  it  the 
greatest  advantage.  Afazs,  mon  Dieu ! " 
added  the  lively  Frenchwoman, ."of 
what  avail  to  afflict  one's-self  ?  Only  if 
he  would  but  die  before  I  am  an 
old  woman  !  And  then  those  three 
months" 

Here  the  diligence  suddenly  stop- 
ped, and  the  conductor  opening  the 
door,  invited  us  to  step  out  and  take 
some  refreshment,  and  so  put  an  end 
for  the  present  to  this  medley  conver- 
sation. 
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WHO  WROTE  GIL  BLAS  ? 


IN  the  year  1783,  Joseph  Francisco 
De  Isla,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
modern  Spanish  writers,  published  a 
Spanish  translation  of  Gil  Bias.  In 
this  work  some  events  were  suppress- 
ed, others  altered,  the  diction  was 
greatly  modified,  the  topographical 
and  chronological  errors  with  which 
the  French  version  abounded  were 
allowed  to  remain,  .and  the  Spanish 
origin  of  that  celebrated  work  was 
asserted  on  such  slender  grounds,  and 
vindicated  by  such  trifling  arguments, 
as  to  throw  considerable  doubt  on  the 
fact  in  the  opinion  of  all  impartial 
judges.  The  French  were  not  slow 
to  seize  upon  so  favourable  an  occa- 
sion to  gratify  their  national  vanity ; 
and  in  1818,  M.  le  Comte  Francois  de 
Neufchateau,  a  member  of  the  French 
Institute  and  an  Ex-minister  of  the 
Interior,  published  a  dissertation,  in 
which,  after  a  modest  insinuation  that 
the  extraordinary  merit  of  Gil  Bias 
was  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  French 
origin,  the  feeble  arguments  of  Padre 
Isla  were  triumphantly  refuted,  and 
the  claims  of  Le  Sage  to  the  original 
conception  of  Gil  Bias  were  asserted, 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  all 
patriotic  Frenchmen.  Here  the  mat- 
te;- rested,  till,  in  1820,  Don  Juan  An- 
tonio Llorente  drew  up  his  reasons  for 
holding  the  opinion  of  which  Isla  had 
been  the  unsuccessful  advocate,  and, 
with  even  punctilious  courtesy,  trans- 
mitted them  before  publication  to  M. 
Le  Montey,  by  whose  judgment  in  the 
matter  he  expressed  his  determination 
to  abide.  M.  Le  Montey  referred  the 
matter  to  two  commissioners — one  be- 
ing M.  Raynouard,  a  well-known  and 
useful  writer,  the  other  M.  Neufcha- 
teau,  the  author  whom  Llorente's  work 
was  intended  to  refute. 

This  literary  commission  seems  to 
have  produced  as  little  benefit  to  the 
public  as  if  each  of  the  members  had 
been  chosen  by  a  political  party,  had 
received  a  salary  varying  from  £1500 
to  £2000  a-year,  and  been  sent  into 
Ireland  to  report  upon  the  condition 
of  the  people,  or  into  Canada  to  dis- 
cover why  French  republicans  dislike 
the  institutions  of  a  Saxon  monarchy. 
To  be  siire,  the  advantage  is  on  the. 


side  of  the  French  academicians ;  for, 
instead  of  sending  forth  a  mass  of 
confused,  contradictory,  and  ill-writ- 
ten reports,  based  upon  imperfect  evi- 
dence, and  leading  to  no  definite  con- 
clusion, the  literary  commission,  as 
Llorente  informs  us,  was  silent  alto- 
gether ;  whereupon  Llorente  attribu- 
ting, not  unnaturally,  this  preternatu- 
ral silence  on  the  part  of  the  three 
French  savans,  to  the  impossibility 
of  finding  any  thing  to  say,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  year  and  a  half  publishes 
his  arguments,  and  appeals  to  lite- 
rary Europe  as  the  judge  "  en  dernier 
ressort"  of  this  important  controversy. 
Llorente,  however,  was  too  precipitate ; 
for  on  the  8th  of  January  1822,  M.  de 
Neufchateau  presented  to  the  French 
Academy  an  answer  to  Llorente's  ob- 
servations, on  which  we  shall  presently 
remark. 

It  is  maintained  by  the  ingenious 
writer,  Lloreute — whose  arguments, 
with  such  additions  and  remarks  as 
have  occurred  to  us  upon  the  subject, 
we  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers, 

1st,  That  Gil  Bias  and  the  Bachiller 
de  Salamanca  were  originally  one  and 
the  same  romance. 

2dly,  That  the  author  of  this  ro- 
mance was  at  any  rate  a  Spaniard. 

3dly,  That  his  name  was  Don  An- 
tonio de  Solis  y  Ribadeneira,  author 
of  Historia  de  la  Conquista  de  Mejico. 

4thly,  ThatLe  Sage  turned  the  sin- 
gle romance  into  two  ;  repeating  in 
both  the  same  stories  slightly  modified, 
and  mixing  them  up  with  other  trans- 
lations from  Spanish  novels. 

As  the  main  argument  turns  upon 
the  originality  of  Le  Sage  considered 
as  the  author  of  Gil  Bias,  we  shall 
first  dispose  in  a  very  few  words  of 
the  third  proposition ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  must  beg  our  readers  to  take 
for  granted,  during  a  few  moments, 
that  Gil  Bias  was  the  work  of  a  Span- 
iard, and  to  enquire,  supposing  that 
truth  sufficiently  established,  who  that 
Spaniard  was. 

Llorente  enumerates  thirty-six  emi- 
nent writers  who  flourished  in  1655, 
the  period  when,  as  we  shall  present- 
ly see,  the  romance  in  question  was 
written,  Of  these  Don  Louis  de 
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GuevaiTa,  author  of  the  Diablo  Cojuc- 
lo,  Francisco  de  Santos,  Jose  Pelli- 
cer,  and  Solis,  are  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished. Llorente,  however,  puts 
all  aside — and  all,  except  Pellicer  per- 
haps, for  very  sufficient  reasons — de- 
termining that  Solis  alone  united  all 
the  attributes  and  circumstances  be- 
longing to  the  writer  of  Gil  Bias. 
The  writer  of  Gil  Bias  was  a  Casti- 
lian — this  may  be  inferred  from  his 
panegyric  on  Castilian  wit,  which  he 
declares  equal  to  that  of  Athens  ;  he 
must  have  been  a  dramatic  writer, 
from  his  repeated  criticisms  on  the 
drama,  and  the  keenness  with  which 
he  sifts  the  merit  of  contemporary  dra- 
matic authors  ;  he  must  have  been  a 
great  master  of  narrative,  and  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  habits  and 
institutions  of  his  age  and  country ; 
he  must  have  possessed  the  art  of 
enlivening  his  story  with  caustic  allu- 
sions, and  with  repartees ;  he  must 
have  been  perfectly  conversant  with 
the  intrigues  of  courtiers,  and  have 
acquired  from  his  own  experience,  or 
the  relation  of  others,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  private  life  of  Oli- 
varez,  and  the  details  of  Philip  IV.'s 
court.  All  these  requisites  are  unit- 
ed in  Solis  : — he  was  born  at  Alcala 
de  Henares,  a  city  of  Castile ;  he  was 
one  of  the  best  dramatic  writers  of 
his  day,  the  day  of  Galderou  de  la 
Barca.  That  he  was  a  great  histori- 
cal writer,  is  proved  by  his  Conquista 
de  Mejico-,  his  comedies  prove  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  Spanish  habits ; 
and  the  retorts  and  quiddities  of  his 
Graciosos  flash  witk  as  much  wit  as 
any  that  were  ever  uttered  by  those 
brilliant  and  fantastic  denizens  of  the 
Spanish  stage.  He  was  a  courtier; 
he  was  secretary  to  Oropezo,  viceroy 
successively  of  Navarre  and  of  Valen- 
cia, and  was  afterwards  promoted  by 
Philip  IV.  to  be  "  Oficial  de  la  Se- 
cretaria"  of  the  first  minister  Don 
Louis  de  Haro,  and  was  allowed,  as 
an  especial  mark  of  royal  favour,  to 
dispose  of  his  place  in  favour  of  his 
relation.  This  happened  about  the 
year  1654 — corresponding,  as  we 
shall  see,  exactly  with  the  mission  of 
the  Marquis  de  Lionne.  Afterwards  he 
was  appointed  Gronista  Mayor  de  las 
Indias,  and  wrote  his  famous  history. 
These  are  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
Solis,  which  cannot  be  offered  in  be- 
half of  any  of  his  thirty-six  competi- 


tors. It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of 
Llorente  that  the  honour  of  being  the 
author  of  Gil  Bias  is  due  to  him  ;  and 
in  this  opinion,  supposing  the  fact 
which  we  now  proceed  to  investigate, 
that  a  Spaniard,  and  not  Le  Sage, 
was  the  author  of  the  work,  is  made 
out  to  their  satisfaction,  our  readers 
will  probably  acquiesce. 

The  steps  by  which  the  argument 
that  Gil  Bias  is  taken  from  a  Spanish 
manuscript  proceeds,  are  few  and 
direct.  It  abounds  in  facts  and 
allusions  which  none  but  a  Spaniard 
could  know  :  this  is  the  first  step. 
It  abounds  in  errors  that  no  Spaniard 
could  make — (by  the  way,  this  is 
much  insisted  upon  by  M.  de  Neuf- 
chateau,  who  does  not  seem  to  perceive 
that,  taken  together  with  the  preced- 
ing proposition,  it  is  fatal  to  his  argu- 
ment :)  this  is  the  second  step,  and 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
true  theory  of  its  origin  must  recon- 
cile these  apparent  contradictions. 

A  Spanish  manuscript  does  account 
for  this  inconsistency,  as  it  would 
furnish  the  transcriber  with  the  most 
intimate  knowledge  of  local  habits, 
names,  and  usages  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  it  would  not  guard  him  against 
mistakes  which  negligence  or  haste, 
or  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  a 
manuscript  in  a  language  with  which 
the"  transcriber  was  by  no  means 
critically  acquainted,  must  occasion. 
Still  less  would  it  guard  him  against 
errors  which  would  almost  inevitably 
arise  from  the  insertion  of  other 
Spanish  novels,  or  the  endeavour  to 
give  the  work  a  false  claim  to  origi- 
nality, by  alluding  to  topics  fashionable 
in  the  city  and  age  when  the  work 
was  copied. 

The  method  we  propose  to  follow, 
is  to  place  before  the  reader  each  divi- 
sion of  the  argument.  We  shall  show 
a  most  intimate  knowledge  with 
Spanish  life,  clearly  proving  that  the 
writer,  whoever  he  is,  is  unconscious 
of  any  merit  in  painting  scenes  with 
which  he  was  habitually  familiar. 
Let  any  reader  compare  the  facility 
of  these  unstudied  allusions  with  the 
descriptions  of  a  different  age  or  time, 
even  by  the  best  writers  of  a  different 
epoch  and  country,  however  accurate 
and  dramatic  they  may  be  —  with 
Quentin  Durward  or  Ivanhoe,  for  in- 
stance ;  or  with  Barante's  Histoire  des 
Dues  de  Bourgogne,  and  they  will  see. 
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the  force  of  this  remark.  In  spite  of 
art,  and  ability,  and  antiquarian 
knowledge,  it  is  evident  that  a  re- 
semblance is  industriously  sought  in 
one  case,  and  is  spontaneous  in  the 
other;  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  not  as  a  title  to 
praise,  by  the  first  class  of  writers, 
while  it  is  elaborately  wrought  out,  as 
an  artist's  pretension  to  eminence,  in 
the  second.  If  Le  Sage  had  been  the 
original  author  of  Gil  Bias,  he  would 
have  avoided  the  multiplication  of 
circumstances,  names,  and  dates;  or 
if  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  in- 
tersperse his  composition  with  them, 
he  would  have  contented  himself  with 
such  as  were  most  general  and  no- 
torious ;  the  minute,  circuitous,  and 
oblique  allusions,  which  it  required 
patient  examination  to  detect,  and 
vast  local  knowledge  to  appreciate, 
could  not  have  fallen  within  his  plan. 

Secondly— We  shall  point  out  the 
mistakes,  some  of  them  really  sur- 
prising even  in  a  foreign  writer,  with 
regard  to  names,  dates,  and  circum- 
stances, oversetting  every  congruity 
which  it  was  manifestly  Le  Sage's 
object  to  establish.  We  shall  show 
that  the  Spanish  novels  inserted  by 
him  do  not  mix  with  the  body  of  the 
work ;  and  moreover  we  shall  show 
that  in  one  instance,  where  Le  Sage 
hazarded  an  allusion  to  Parisian  gos- 
sip, he  betrayed  the  most  profound 
ignorance  of  those  very  customs 
which,  in  other  parts  of  the  work 
passing  under  his  name,  are  deline- 
ated with  such  truth  of  colouring, 
and  Dutch  minuteness  of  observation. 

If  these  two  propositions  be  clearly 
established,  we  have  a  right  to  infer 
from  them  the  existence  of  a  Spanish 
manuscript,  as  on  any  other  hypothesis 
the  claims  of  an  original  writer  would 
be  clashing  and  contradictory. 

M.  Neufchateau,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, reiterates  the  assertion  that 
the  errors  of  Gil  Bias  are  such  as  no 
Spaniard  could  commit,  leaving  alto- 
gether unguarded  against  the  goring 
horn  of  the  dilemma  which  can  only 
be  parried  by  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion— how  came  it  to  pass  that  Le 
Sage  could  enumerate  the  names  of 
upwards  of  twenty  inconsiderable 
towns  and  villages,  upwards  of  twenty 
families  not  of  the  first  class ;  and 
in  every  page  of  his  work  represent, 
with  the  most  punctilious  fidelity,  the 
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manners  of  a  country  he  never  saw  ? 
Nay,  how  came  it  to  pass  that,  instead 
of  avoiding  minute  details,  local  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  mention  of  par- 
ticular facts,  as  he  might  easily  have 
done,  he  accumulates  all  these  oppor- 
tunities of  mistake  and  contradiction, 
descends  to  the  most  trifling  facts, 
and  interweaves  them  with  the  web 
of  his  narrative  (conscious  of  igno- 
rance, as,  according  to  M.  Neufchateau, 
he  must  have  been)  without  effort  and 
without  design. 

Let  us  begin  by  laying  before  the 
readers  the  pieces  tiu  proces.  First, 
we  insert  the  description  of  Le  Sage 
given  by  two  French  writers. 

"  Voici  ce  que  disoit  Voltaire  a  1'ar- 
ticle  de  Le  Sage,  dans  la  premiere  edi- 
tion du  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  : — 

" '  Son  roman  de  Gil  Bias  est  demeure, 
parcequ'il  y  a  du  naturel.' 

"  Dans  les  editions  suivantes  du  Siecle 
de  Louis  XIV.,  Voltaire  ajoute  un  fait 
qu'il  se  contente  d'e"noncer  simplement, 
comme  une  chose  hors  de  doute  ;  c'est 
que  Gil  Bias  est  pris  entitlement  d'un 
livre  ecrit  en  Espagnol,  et  dont  il  cite 
ainsi  le  titre— La  vidad  de  lo  Escudero 
Dom  Marco  d'Obrego — sans  indiquer 
aucunement  la  date,  1'auteur,  ni  1'objet 
de  cette  vie  de  1'ecuyer  Dom  Marco 
d'Obrego." 

"  Extrait  du  Nouveau  Porte-feuille 
historique,  poetique,  et  litteraire  de 
Bruzen  de  La  Martiniere. 

"  '  Baillet  n'entendoit  pas  1'Espagnol. 
Au  sujet  de  Louis  Veles  de  Guevarra, 
auteur  Espagnol,  dans  ses  jugements  des 
savants  sur  les  poetes  modernes,  §  1461, 
il  dit :  On  a  de  lui  plusieurs  comedies 
qui  ont  ete  imprimees  en  diverses  villes 
d'Espagne,  et  une  piece  facetieuse,  sous 
le  titre  El  Diabolo  Cojuelo,  novella  de  la 
otra  vida :  sur  quoi  M.  de  La  Monnoye 
fait  cette  note.  Comment  un  homme 
qui  fait  tant  le  modeste  et  le  reserve 
a-t-il  pu  £erire  un  mot  tel  que  celui-la  ? 
Cette  note  n'est  pas  juste.  II  semble 
que  M.  de  La  Monnoye  veuille  taxer 
Baillet  de  n'avoir  pas  soutenu  le  carac- 
tere  de  modestie,  qu'il  affectoit.  Baillet 
ne  faisoit  pas  le  modeste,  il  1'etoit  veri- 
tablement  par  etat  et  par  principe ;  et 
s'il  eut  entendu  le  mot  immodeste,  ce 
mot  lui  auroit  ete  suspect  j  il  eut  eu  re- 
cours  a  1 'original,  ou  il  auroit  trouve 
Diablo,  et  non  Diabolo,  Cojuelo  et  non 
Cojudo,  et  auroit  bien  vite  corrige  la 
faute.  Mais  comme  il  n'entendoit  ni 
Tun  ni  1'autre  de  ces  derniers  mots,  il 
lui  fut  aise,  en  eopiant  ses  extraits,  de 
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prendre  un  el  pour  un  d,  et  de  changer 
par  cette  legere  difference  Cojuelo,  qui 
veut  dire  boiteux,  en  Cojudo,  qui  sig- 
nifie  quelqu'un  qui  a  de  gros  testicules, 
et  sobrino  1'exprime  encore  plus  gros- 
sierement  en  Fra^ois.  M.  de  La  Mon- 
noye  devoit  moins  s'arreter  a  1'im- 
inodestie  de  I'epithete,  qu'a  la  corrup- 
tion du  vrai  titre  de  Guevarra." 

"  Au  reste,  c'est  le  meme  ouvrage  que 
M.  La  Sage  nous  a  fait  connoitre  sous 
le  titre  du  Diable  Boiteux  ;  il  1'a  tourne, 
a  sa  manic  re,  mais  avec  des  differences 
si  grandes  que  Guevarra  ne  se  recon- 
noitroit  qu'a  peine  dans  cette  pretendue 
traduction.  Par  exemple,  le  chapitre 
xix  de  la  seconde  partie  contient  une 
aventure  de  D.  Pablas,  qui  se  trouve  en 
original  dans  un  livre  imprime  a 

As  an  example  of  the  accuracy  with  which  Le  Sage  has  imitated  his  origi- 
nals, we  quote  the  annexed  passages  from  Marcos  de  Obregon — Page  3. 
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Madrid  en  1729,  (sic.)  L'auteur  des 
lectures  amusantes,  qui  ne  s'est  pas 
souvenu  que  M.  Le  Sage,  enavoit  insere 
une  partie  dans  son  Diable  Boiteux,  1'a 
traduite  de  nouveau  avec  assez  de 
liberte,  mais  pourtant  en  s'ecartant 
moins  de  1'original,  et  1'a  inseree  dans 
sa  premiere  partie  d.  peu  pres  telle 
qu'elle  se  lit  dans  1'original  Espagnol. 
Mais  M.  Le  Sage  1'a  traitee  avec  do 
grands  changements,  c'est  sa  maniere 
d'embellir  extremement  tout  ce  qu'il 
emprunte  des  Espagnols.  C'est  ainsi 
qu'il  en  a  use  envers  Gil  Bias,  dont  il  a 
fait  un  chef-d'oeuvre  inimitable." — 
(Pages  336-S39,  Edition  de  1757,  dans 
les  Passetemps  Politiques,  Historiquest 
et  Critiques,  tome  11,  in  12.) 


"  Eu  leyendo  el  villete,  dixo  al  que  le 
traia :  Dezilde  a  vuestro  amo,  que  di 
goyo,  que  para  cosas,  que  me  importan 
mucho  gusto  no  me  suelo  leuantar  hasta 
las  doze  del  dia  :  que  porque  quiere, 
que  para  matarme  me  leuante  tan  de- 
mauana  ?  y  boluiendose  del  otro  lado,  se 
torno  a  dormir." 


"  No  quereys  que  sieta  ofensa  hecha 
aun  corderillo,  conio  este  ?  aunapaloma 
sin  hiel,  a  un  mocito  tan  humilde,  y 
apazible  que,  aun  quexarse  no  sabe  de 
una  cosa  tan  mal  hecha  ?  cierto  y  quisi- 
era  ser  hombre  en  este  pimto  para 
vegarle." 


After  this  we  think  we  are  fairly 
entitled  to  affirm,  that  Le  Sage  was 
not  considered  by  his  contemporaries 
as  a  man  of  original  and  creative 
genius  ;  although  he  possessed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  power  of  appro- 
priating and  embellishing  the  works 
of  others,  that  his  style  was  graceful, 
his  allusions  happy,  and  his  wit  keen 
and  spontaneous.  If  any  one  assert 
that  this  is  to  underrate  Le  Sage, 
raid  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
an  inventor,  let  him  cite  any  single 
work  written  by  Le  Sage,  except  Gil 
Bias,  in  proof  of  his  assertion.  Of 
course  Gil  Bias  is  out  of  the  question. 
Nothing  could  be  more  circular  than 
an  argument  that  Le  Sage,  because 


(t  Don  Mathias  prit  le  billet,  1'ouvrit, 
et,  apres  1'avoir  lu,  dit  au  valet  de  Don 
Lope.  '  Mon  enfant,  je  ne  me  leverois 
jamais  avant  midi,  quelque  partie  de 
plaisir  qu'on  me  put  proposer ;  juge  si 
je  me  leverai  a  sixheures  du  matin  pour 
me  battre.  Tu  peux  dire  a  ton  maitre 
que,  s'il  est  encore  &  midi  et  demi 
dans  1'endroit  ou  il  m'attend,  nous  nous 
y  verous  :  va,  lui  porter  cette  reponse.' 
A  ces  mots  il  s'enfo^a  dans  son  lit,  et 
ne  tar  da  guere  a  se  rendormir." 

"  ' Pourquoi,'  s'ecria-t-elle  avec  em- 
portement — pourquoine  voulez-vous  pas 
que  je  ressente  vivement  1 'offense  qu'on 
a  fait  a  ce  petit  agneau,  a  cette  colombe 
sans  fiel,  qui  ne  se  plaint  seulement  pas 
de  1'outrage  qu'il  a  re9U  ?  Ah !  que  ne 
suis-je  homme  en  ce  moment  pour  le 
venger ! " 

he  possessed  an  inventive  genius, 
might  have  written  Gil  Bias;  and 
that  because  he  might  have  written 
Gil  Bias,  he  possessed  an  inventive 
genius.  This  being  the  case,  let  us 
examine  his  biography.  Le  Sage 
was  born  in  1668  at  Sargan,  a  small 
town  near  Vannes  in  Bretagne ;  at 
twenty-seven  he  published  a  transla- 
tion of  Aristrenaetus  ;  and  declining, 
from  his  love  of  literature,  the  hopes 
of  advancement,  which,  had  he  taken 
orders,  were  within  his  reach,  he  oame 
to  Paris,  where  he  contracted  an  in- 
timate friendship  with  the  Abbe  de 
Lyonne,  who  settled  a  pension  on 
him,  taught  him  Spanish,  and  be- 
queathed to  him  his  library — consist- 
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ing,  among  other  works,  of  several 
Spanish  manuscripts— at  his  death. 
His  generous  benefactor  was  the 
third  son  of  Hugo,  Marquis  de  Lyonne, 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
intelligent  men  in  France.  In  1656 
lie  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to 
Madrid;  the  object  of  this  mission 
was  soon  discovered  in  the  peace  of 
the  Pyrenees  1650,  and  the  mar- 
riage of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria, 
eldest  daughter  of  Philip^  IV., 
with  Louis  XIY.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Spain  the  Marquis  de" 
Lyomie  lived  in  great  intimacy  with 
Louis  de  Haro,  Duke  of  Montoro.  The 
Marquis  de  Lyonne  was  passionately 
fond  of  Spanish  literature ;  he  not 
only  purchased  all  the  printed  Span- 
ish works  lie  could  procure,  but  a 
vast  quantity  of  imprinted  manu- 
dnts  in  the 


scripts 


he   same   language, 


Which,  together  with  the  rest  of  his 
library,  became  at  his  death  the 
property  of  his  son,  the  Abbe"  de 
Lyonne — the  friend,  patron,  and  tes- 
tator of  Le  Sage.  To  these  facts 
must  be  added  another  very  impor- 
tant circumstance,  that  Le  Sage  never 
entered  Spain.  Of  this  fact,  fatal  as  it 
is  to  Le  Sage's  claims,  Padre  Isla 
was  ignorant ;  but  it  is  stated  with  an 
air  of  triumph  by  M.  Neufchateau,  is 
proved  by  Llorente,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered incontestable.  The  case,  then, 
as  far  as  external  evidence  is  concern- 
ed, stands  thus.  Le  Sage,  a  master 
of  his  own  language,  but  not  an  in- 
ventive writer,  and  who  had  never 
visited  Spain,  contracts  a  friendship 
which  gives  him  at  first  the  oppor- 
tunity of  perusing,  and  afterwards  the 
absolute  possession  of,  a  number  of 
Spanish  manuscripts.  Having  pub- 
lished several  elegant  paraphrases 
and  translations  of  printed  Spanish 
works,  he  published  Gil  Bias  in  seve- 
ral volumes,  at  long  intervals,  as  an 
original  work ;  after  this,  he  published 
the  Bachelier  de  Salamanque,  which 
he  calls  himself  a  translation  from  a, 
Spanish  manuscript,  of  which  he  never 
produces  the  original.  Did  the  matter 
rest  here,  much  suspicion  would  be 
thrown  upon  Le  Sage's  claims  to  the 
authorship  of  Gil  Bias ;  but  we  come 
now  to  the  evidence  arising,  "  ex 
visceribus  causse,"  from  the  work  it- 
self, and  the  manner  Of  its  publica- 
tion. 
The  chief  points  of  resemblance  be- 
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tween  Gil  Bias  and  the  Bachelier  de 
Salamanque,  are  the  following : — 

1 .  The  Bachelier  de  Salamanque  is 
remarkable  for  his  logical  sub  til  ty — 
so  is  GiKBlas. 

2.  The  doctor  of  Salamanque,  by 
whom  the  bachelor  is  supported  after 
his  father's  death,  is  avaricious — so  is 
Gil  Bias's  uncle,  the  canon  of  Ovicdo, 
Gil  Perez. 

3.  The  doctor  recommends  the  ba- 
chelor of  Salamanca  to  obtain  a  situa- 
tion as  tutor — the  canon  gives  similar 
advice  to  Gil  Bias. 

4.  The  bachelor  is  dissuaded  from  be- 
coming a  tutor — Fabricio  dissuades  Gil 
Bias  from  taking  the  same  situation. 

5.  A  friar  of  Madrid  makes  it  his 
business   to  find   vacant  places  for 
tutors— a  friar  of  Cordova,   in  Gil 
Bias,  does  the  same. 

6.  The  bachelor  is  obliged  to  leave 
Madrid  because  he  is  the  favoured 
lover  of  Donna  Lucia  de  Padilla — Gil 
Bias  is  obliged  to  leave  the  Marquise 
de  Chaves  for  the  same  reason. 

7.  Bartolome,   the    comedian,   en- 
courages his  wife's    intrigues — Mcl- 
chier  Zapata  does  the  same. 

8.  The  lover  of  Donna  Francisca, 
in  Granada,   is  a  foreign  nobleman 
kept  there  by  important  business — • 
the  situation  of  the  Marquis  de  Mail- 
alva  is  the  same. 

9.  The  comedian  abandons  an  old 
and  liberal  lover,  for  Fonseca,  who  is 
young  and  poor — Laura  prefers  Louis 
de  Alaga  to  his  rival,  for  the  same 
reason. 

10.  Bartolonle,  to  deceive  Francisca, 
assumes  the  name  of  Don  Pompeio  de 
la  Cueva — to  deceive  Laura,  Gil  Bias 
pretends    to  be  Don    Fernando    de 
liibera. 

11.  Le  Bachelier  contains  repeated 
allusions  to  Dominican  friars,  and  par- 
ticularly to  Cirilo  Carambola — similar 
allusions  abound  in  Gil  Bias,  where 
Louis  de  Aliaga,  confessor  of  Philip 
III.,  is  particularly  mentioned. 

12.  The  character  of  Diego  Cintillo, 
in   the   Bachelier  de   Salamanque,    is 
identical  with  that  of  Manuel  Ordonez 
in  Gil  Bias. 

13.  An  aunt  of  the  Duke  of  Uzccla 
obtains  for  the  bachelor  the  place  of 
secretary  in  the  minister's  office — Gil 
Bias  obtains  the  same  p'ost  by  means 
of  an  uncle  of  the  Count  of  Olivarez. 

14.  The  bachelor,  whilst  secretary 
at  Uzccla,  assists  in  bringing  about 
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his  patron's  daughter's  marriage — 
Gil  Bias  does  the  same  whilst  secre- 
tary of  the  Duke  of  Olivarez. 

15.  Francisca,  the  actress,  is  shut 
up  in  a  convent  at  Carthagena,  be- 
cause the  corregidor's  son  falls  in  love 
with  her — Laura,  in  Gil  Bias,  is  shut 
up  in  a  convent,  because  the  corregi- 
dor's only  son  falls  in  love  with  her. 

16.  The    adventures   of  Fraucisca 
and  Laura  resemble  each  other. 

17.  So  do    those   of  Toston    and 
Scipio; 

18.  Toston  and    Scipio  both  lose 
their  wives;  and  both  disbelieve  in 
reality,  though  they  think  proper  to 
accept,  the  excuses  they  make  on  their 
return. 

19.  Finally,  In  Gil  Bias  we  find  a 
vivid  description  of  the  habits  and 
manners  prevalent  in  the  European 
dominions  of  Spain  during  the  reigns 
of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.      But 
in  no  part  of  Gil  Bias  do  we  find  any 
allusion  to  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  viceroy's  canons,  nuns,  and  monks 
of  America;  and  yet   Scipio  is  dis- 
patched with  a  lucrative  commission 
to  New  Spain.     It  may  fairly  be  in- 
ferred, therefore,  that  so  vast  a  por- 
tion of  the  Spanish  monarchy  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  the    attentive 
critic  who  wrote   Gil  Bias ;  and  the 
silence  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact,  that  the  principal  anecdotes 
relating  to  America,  were  reserved  to 
make  out  the  Bachelier  de  Salamanque, 
from  the  remainder  of  which  Gil  Bias 
was  taken. 

Now,  the  dates  of  Gil  Bias  and  the 
BacJtelier  de  Salamanque  were  these : 
— the  two  first  volumes  of  Gil  Bias 
were  published  in  1715,  the  third 
volume  in  1724,  which,  it  is  clear,  he 
intended  to  be  the  last.  First,  from 
the  Latin  verses  with  which  it  closes ; 
and  secondly,  from  -the  remark  of  the 
anachronism  of  Don  Pompeyo  de 
Castro,  which  he  promises  to  correct  if 
his  work  gets  to  a  new  edition.  In 
1735  he  published  a  fourth  volume  of 
Gil  Bias,  and,  in  1738,  the  two  volumes 
of  the  Bachelier  de  Salamanque  as  a 
translation.  Will  it  be  said  that  Le 
Sage's  other  works  prove  him  to  have 
been  capable  of  inventing  Gil  Bias  ?. 
It  will  be  still  without  foundation. 
All  his  critics  agree,  that,  though  well 
qualified  to  embellish  the  ideas  of 
pfhers,  and  master  of  a  flowing  and 
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agreeable  style,  he  was  not  an  inven- 
tive or  original  writer.  Such  is  the 
language  of  Voltaire,  M.  de  la  Mar- 
tiniere,  and  of  Chardin,  and  even  of  M. 
Neufchateau  himself ;  and  yet,  it  is  to 
a  person  «of  this  description  that  the 
authorship  of  Gil  Bias,  second  only  to 
l^on  Quixote  in  prose  works  of  fiction, 
has  been  attributed. 

Among  the  topics  insisted  upon  by 
the  Comte  de  Neufchateau  as  most 
clearly  establishing  the  French  origin 
of  Gil  Bias,  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
frequent  allusions  to  the  most  remark- 
able characters  in  it,  are  very  con- 
spicuous. But  to  him  who  really  en- 
de'avours  to  discover  the  country  of  an 
anonymous  writer,  such  an  argument, 
unless  reduced  to  very  minute  details, 
and  contracted  into  a  very  narrow 
compass,  will  not  appear  satisfactory. 
He  will  recollect  that  the  extremes 
of  society  are  very  uniform,  that 
courts  resemble  each  other  as  well  as 
prisons ;  and  that,  as  was  once  ob- 
served, if  King  Christophe's  courtiers 
were  examined,  the  great  features  of 
their  character  would  be  found  to  cor- 
respond with  those  of  their  whiter 
brethren  in  Europe.  The  abuses  of 
government,  the  wrong  distribution 
of  patronage,  the  effects  of  clandestine 
influence,  the  solicitations  and  intrigues 
of  male  and  fern  ale  favourites,  the  trea- 
chery of  confidants,  the  petty  jealousies 
and  insignificant  struggles  of  place- 
hunters,  are  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  in 
every  country;  and  it  requires  no 
great  acuteness  to  detect,  or  courage 
to  expose,  their  consequences — the 
name  of  Choiseul,  or  Uzeda,  or  Buck- 
ingham, or  Bruhl,  or  Kaunitz,  may  be 
applied  to  such  descriptions  with 
equal  probability  and  equal  justice. 
But  when  the  Tiers  Etat  are  portray- 
ed, when  the  satirist  enters  into  de- 
tail, when  he  enumerates  circum- 
stances, when  local  manners,  national 
habits,  and  individual  peculiarities 
fall  under  his  notice ;  when  he  describes 
the  specific  disease  engendered  in  the 
atmosphere  by  which  his  characters 
are  surrounded;  when,  to  borrow,  a 
lawyer's  phrase,  he  condescends  to 
particulars,  then  it  is  that  close  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  scenes 
and  persons  he  describes  is  requisite ; 
and  that  a  superficial  critic  falls,  at 
every  step,  into  errors  the  most  gla* 
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ring  and  ridiculous.  There  are  many 
passages  of  this  description  in  Gil  Bias 
to  which  we  shall  presently  allude ; 
in  the  mean  time  let  us  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  Count  Hamilton,  and  begin 
with  the  beginning— 

"  Me  voila  done  hors  d'Oviedo,  sur 
le  chemin  de  Penaflor,  au  milieu  de  la 
campagne,  maitre  de  mes  actions,  d'une 
mauvaise  mule,  et  de  quarante  bons 
ducats,  sans  compter  quelques  reaux  que 
j'avois  voles  a  men  tres-honore  oncle. 

"  La  premiere  chose  que  je  fis,  fut  de 
laisser  ma  mule  aller  a  discretion,  c'est- 
a-dirc  au  petit  pas.  Je  lui  mis  la  bride 
sur  le  cou,  et,  tirant  mes  ducats  de  ma 
poche,  je  cominen9ai  a  les  compter  et 
recompter  dans  mon  chapeau.  Je  n' 
etois  pas  maitre  de  ma  joie  ;  je  n'avois 
jamais  vu  tant  d'argent ;  je  ne  pouvois 
me  lasser  de  le  regarder  et  de  le  manier. 
Je  la  comptois  peut-etre  pour  la  ving- 
tieme  fois,  quand  tout-a-coup  ma  mule, 
levant  la  tete  et  les  oreilles,  s'arreta  au 
milieu  du  grand  chemin.  Je  jugeai  que 
quelque  chose  1'effrayoit;  je  regardai 
ce  que  ce  pouvoit  etre.  J'apercus  sur 
la  terre  un  chapeau  renverse  sur  lequel 
il  y  avoit  un  rosaire  a  gros  grains,  et  en 
meme  temps  j'entendisune  voix  lament- 
able qui  pronon9a  ces  paroles  :  Seigneur 
passant,  ayez  pitie,  de  grace,  d'un 
pauvre  soldat  estropie :  jetez,  s'il  vous 
plait,  quelques  pieces  d'argent  dans  ce 
chapeau ;  vous  en  serez  recompense 
dans  1'autre  monde.  Je  tournai  aus- 
sitot  les  yeux  du  cote  d'oil  partoit  la 
voix.  Je  vis  au  pied  d'un  buisson,  a 
vingt  ou  trente  pas  de  moi,  une  espece 
de  soldat  qui,  sur  deux  batons  croises, 
appuyoit  le  bout  d'une  escopette,  qui 
me  parut  plus  longue  qu'une  pique,  et 
avec  laquelle  il  me  couchoit  en  joue. 
A  cette  vue,  qui  me  fit  trembler  pour  le 
bien  de  1'eglise,  je  m'arretai  tout  court; 
je  serrai  promptement  mes  ducats ;  je 
tirai  quelques  reaux,  et,  m'approchant 
du  chapeau,  dispose  a  recevoir  la  charite 
des  fideles  effrayes,  je  les  jetai  dedans 
1'un  apres  1'autre,  pour  montrer  au  sol- 
dat que  j'en  usois  noblement.  II  fut 
satisfait  de  ma  generosite,  et  me  donna 
autant  de  benedictions  que  je  donnia 
de  coups  de  pieds  dans  les  flancs  de 
ma  mule,  pour  m'eloigner  prompte- 
ment de  lui ;  mais  la  maudite  bete,  trOm- 
pant  mon  impatience,  n'en  alia  pas  plus 
vite  ;  la  longue  habitude  qu'elle  avoit  de 
marcher  pas  a  pas  sous  mon  oncle  lui 
avoit  fait  perdre  1'usage  du  galop." 

In  France,  the  custom  of  travelling 
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on  mules  was  unknown,  so  was  the 
coin  ducats,  so  was  that  of  begging 
with  a  rosary,  and  of  extorting  money 
in  the  manner  in  which  Gil  Bias  de- 
scribes. In  fact,  the  "  useful  magni- 
ficence," as  Mr  Burke  terms  it,  of  the 
spacious  roads  in  France,  and  the 
traffic  carried  on  upon  them,  would 
render  such  a  manner  of  robbing  im- 
possible. How  then  could  Le  Sage, 
who  had  never  set  his  foot  in  Spain, 
hit  upon  so  accurate  a  description? 
Again,  Rolando  explains  to  Gil  Bias 
the  origin  of  the  subterraneous  pas- 
sages, to  which  an  allusion  is  also 
made  by  Raphael ;  now  such  are  in 
France  utterly  unknown. 

Rolando,  giving  an  account  of  his 
proceedings,  says,  that  his  grand- 
father, who  could  only  u  dire  son  ro- 
saire"  "  rezar  su  rosario."  This 
is  as  foreign  to  the  habits  of  a 
"  vieux  nailitaire  Francois,"  as  any 
thing  that  can  be  imagined ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  exactly  conformable 
to  those  of  a  Spanish  veteran : — 

"  Nous  demeurames  dans  le  bois  la 
plus  grande  partie  de  la  journee,  sans 
apercevoir  aucun  voyageur  qui  put 
payer  pour  le  religieux.  Enfin  nous  en 
sortimes  pour  retourner  au  souterrain, 
bornant  nos  exploits  a  ce  risible  evene- 
nient,  qui  faisoit  encore  le  sujet  de  notre 
entretien,  lorsque  nous  decouvrimes  de 
loin  un  carrosse  a  quatre  mules.  II 
venoit  a  nous  au  grand  trot,  et  il  etoit 
accompagne  de  trois  hommes  a  cheval 
qui  nous  parurent  bien  armes." 

In  this  statement  are  many  circum- 
stances irreconcilable  with  French 
habits.  1st,  A  whole  day  passing 
without  meeting  a  traveller  on  the 
high-road  of  Leon,  an  event  common 
enough  in  Spain,  but  in  France  almost 
impossible ;  2d,  the  escort  of  the 
coach,  a  common  precaution  of  the 
Spanish  ladies  against  violence — the 
fact  that  the  coach  is  drawn  by  mules, 
not  horses,  of  which  national  trait  six 
other  instances  may  be  found  in  the 
same  story : — 

"  Plusieurs  personnes  me  voulurent 
voir  par  curiosite.  Us  venoient  1'un 
apres  1'autre  se  presenter  a  une  petite 
fenetre  par  oft  le  jour  entroit  dans  ma 
prison;  et  lorsqu'ils  m'avoient  con- 
sidere  quelque  temps,  ils  s'en  alloient. 
Je  fus  surpris  de  cette  nouveaute  :  de- 
puis  que  j'ctois  prisouuier,  je  n'avois 
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pas  vu  un  seul  homme  se  montrer  a  cette 
fenetre,  qui  donnoit  sur  une  cour  ou 
regnoient  le  silence  et  1'horreur.  Je 
compris  par  la  que  je  faisois  du  bruit 
dans  la  ville,  mais  je  ne  savois  si  j'eu 
devois  concevoir  un  bon  ou  mauvais 
presage."  .  .  .  .  "L4 
dessus  le  juge  se  retira,  en  disant  qu'il 
alloit  ordonner  au  concierge  de  m'ou- 
vrir  les  portes.  En  effet,  un  moment 
apres,  le  geolier  vint  dans  mon  cachot 
avec  un  de  ses  guichetiers  qui  portoit 
un  paquet  de  toile.  Us  m'oterent  tous 
deux,  d'un  air  grave  et  sans  me  dire  uu 
seul  mot,  mon  pourpoint  et  mon  haut- 
de-chausses,  qui  etoit  d'un  drap  fin  et 
presque  neuf;  puis,  m'ayant  revetu 
d'une  vieille  souquenille,  ils  me  mirent 
dehors  par  les  epaules." 

This  is  an  exact  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  prisoners  were  treat- 
ed in  Spain,  but  bears  not  the  slight- 
est resemblance  to  any  abuse  that 
prevailed  at  that  time  in  France : — 

"  Une  fille  de  dix  ans,  que  la  gouver- 
nante  faisoit  passer  pour  sa  niece,  en 
depit  de  la  medisance,  vint  ouvrir ;  et 
comme  nous  lui  demandions  si  Ton  pou- 
voit  parler  au  chanoine,  la  dame  Jacinte 
parut.  C 'etoit  une  personne  deja  par- 
venue  a  1'age  de  discretion,  mais  belle 
encore ;  et  j'admirai  particulierement 
la  fraicheur  de  son  teint.  Elle  portoit 
me  longue  robe  d'un  etoffe  de  laine  la 
plus  commune,  avec  une  large  ceinture 
de  cuir,  d'ou  pendoit  d'un  cote  un  trous- 
seau de  clefs,  et  de  1'autre  un  chapelet 
a  gros  grains  " — "  Rosario  de  cuentas 
gordas," — Lib.  II.  c.  1. 

This  is  an  exact  description  of  a 
class  of  women  well  known  in  Spain 
by  the  name  Beata,  but  utterly  un- 
known in  France  till  the  Sceurs  de 
C  haiite"  were  instituted : — 

"  Pendant  qu'ils  etoient  ensemble 
j'entendis  sonner  midi.  Comme  je  savois 
que  les  secretaires  et  les  commis  quit- 
toient  a  cette  heure  la  leurs  bureaux,  pour 
aller  diner  ou  il  leur  plaisoit,  je  laissai 
la  mon  chef-d'oeuvre,  et  sortis  pour  me 
rendre,  non  chez  Monteser,  parcequ'il 
m'avoit  paye  mes  appointemens,  et  que 
j'avois  pris  conge  de  lui,  mais  chez  le 
plus  fameux  traiteur  du  quartier  de  la 
cour."—  Lib.  III. 

During  the  reign  of  Philip  HI.  and 
Philip  IV.,  and  even  till  the  time  of 
Charles  IV.,  twelve  was  the  common 
hour  of  dinner,  and  all  the  public  offi  - 
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ces  were  closed :  this  is  very  unlike 
the  state  of  things  in  Paris  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  when  this  romance 
was  published. 

In  Spain,  owing  in  part  to  the  hos- 
pitality natural  to  unsettled  times 
and  a  simple  people,  in  part  to  the 
few  strangers  who  visited  the  Penin- 
sula, inns  were  for  a  long  time  almost 
unknown,  and  the  occupation  of  an 
innkeeper,  who  sold  what  his  country- 
men were  delighted  to  give,  was  con- 
sidered degrading:  so  dishonourable 
indeed  was  it  looked  upon,  that 
where  an  executioner  could  not  be 
found  to  cany  the  sentence  of  the 
law  into  effect  upon  a  criminal,  the 
innkeeper  was  compelled  to  perform 
his  functions:  therefore  the  innkeep- 
ers, like  usurers  and  other  persons, 
who  follow  a  pursuit  hostile  to  pub- 
lic opinion,  were  profligate  and 
rapacious.  Don  Quixote  teems  with 
instances  to  this  effect ;  and  there 
are  other  allusions  to  the  same  cir- 
cumstance in  Gil  Bias.  It  must  be 
observed  that  if  M.  Le  Sage  stum- 
bled by  accident  upon  so  great  a 
peculiarity,  he  was  fortunate ;  and  if 
it  was  suggested  to  him  by  his  own 
enquiries,  they  were  more  profound 
in  this  than  in  most  other  instances. 
The  Barber,  describing  his  visit  to  his 
uncle's,  (1, 2,  7,)  mentions  the  narrow 
staircase  by  which  he  ascended  to  his 
relation's  abode.  Here,  again,  is  a 
proof  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  structure  of  the  hotels  of 
the  Spanish  grandees  :  in  all  of  them 
are  to  be  found  a  large  and  spacious 
staircase  leading  to  the  apartments  of 
the  master,  and  a  small  one  leading 
to  those  of  his  dependents.  So  the 
hotel  in  which  Fabricio  lives,  (3, 
7,  13,)  and  that  inhabited  by  Count 
Olivarez,  are  severally  described  as 
possessing  this  appurtenance.  It  is 
singular  that  Le  Sage,  who  seems  to 
have  been  almost  as  fond  of  Paris  as 
Socrates  was  of  Athens,  should  have 
picked  up  this  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  hotels  of  Madrid.  The  know- 
ledge of  music  and  habit  of  playing 
upon  the  guitar  in  the  front  of  then- 
houses,  is  another  stroke  of  Spanish 
manners  which  no  Frenchman  is 
likely  to  have  thought  of  adding  to 
his  work  (1,  2,  7.)  Marcelina  puts  on 
her  mantle  to  go  to  mass.  This 
custom  prevailed  in  Spain  till  the 
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sceptre  passed  to  the  Bourbons— in 
many  towns  till  the  time  of  Charles 
III.,  and  in  small  villages  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  IV.  Gil  Bias  joins 
a  muleteer,  (1,  3,  1,)  with  four  mules 
which  had  transported  merchandise 
to  Valladolid— this  method  of  carry- 
ing goods  is  not  known  in  France. 
The  same  observation  applies  to 
3,  3,  7.  Rolando  informs  Gil  Bias, 
(1,  3,  2,)  "  Lorsqn'il  eut  parle  decette 
sorte,  il  nous  fit  enfermer  dans  un 
cachot,  ou  il  ne  laissa  pas  languir 
nies  compagnons  ;  ils  en  sortirent  an 
bout  de  trois  jours  pour  aller  jouer  un 
role  tragique  dans  la  grande  place." 

This  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
Spanish  custom,  which  was  to  allow 
prisoners,  capitally  convicted,  three 
days  to  prepare  for  a  Christian  death. 
Rolando  continues,  "  Oh  !  je  regrette 
mon  premier  metier,  j'avoue  qu'il 
y  a  plus  de  surete  dans  le  nouveau ; 
mais  il  y  a  plus  d'agrement  dans 
Fautre,  etj'aimela  liberte'.  J'aibicn 
la  mine  de  me  defaire  de  ma  charge, 
et  de  partir  un  beau  matin  pour  aller 
gagiicr  les  montagnes  qui  sont  aux 
sources  du  Tage.  Je  sals  qu'il  y  a 
dans  cet  endroit  une  retraite  habitee 
par  une  troupe  nombreuse,  et  rem- 
plie  de  sujets  Catalans  :  c'est  fairc 
son  eloge  en  un  mot.  Si  tu  veux 
m'accompagner,  nous  irons  grosser  le 
nombre  de  ces  grands  homines.  Je 
serai  dans  leur  cornpaguie  capitaine 
en  second ;  et  pour  t'y  faire  recevoir 
avec  agrement,  j'assui*erai  que  je  t'ai 
vu  dix  fois  combattre  a  mes  cdtes." 

The  chain  of  mountains  of  Cuen9a 
Requena  Aragon  y  Abaracin,  in  which 
the  Tagus  rises,  does  contain  such  ex- 
cavations as  Rolando  employed  for 
such  purposes  as  Rolando  mentions, 
(1,  3,  11.)  The  grace  of  Carlos  Alfon- 
so de  la  Ventolera  in  managing  his 
cloak,  was  an  Andalusian  accomplish- 
ment, and  an  accomplishment  which 
ceased  to  prevail  when  the  Bourbons 
entered  Spain.  It  could  not  have 
been  applied  to  describe  a  Castiliau, 
as  it  was  confined  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Murcia,  Andalusia,  Valencia,  and 
la  Mancha.  How  could  Le  Sage  have 
known  this  ?  When  the  Count  Azu- 
m;ir  dines  with  Don  Gonzalo  Pacheco, 
the  conversation  turns  on  bull-fights, 
(2,  4,  70 

^  Leur   conversation   roula  d'abord 
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sur  une  course  de  taureaux  qui  s'etoit 
faite  depuis  peu  de  jours.  Ils  par- 
lerent  des  cavaliers  qui  y  avoient  montre 
le  plus  d'adresse  et  de  vigueur  ;  et  la- 
dessus  le  vieux  comte>  tel  que  Nestor, 
a  qui  toutes  les  choses  presentes  don- 
noient  occasion  de  louer  les  choses 
passees,  dit  en  soupirant — Helas  !  je  ne 
vois  point  aujourd'hui  d'hommes  corn- 
parables  a  ceux  que  j'ai  vus  autrefois>  ni 
les  tournois  ne  se  font  pas  avec  au- 
tant  de  magnificence  qu'on  les  faisoit 
dans  majeunesse." 

This  alludes  to  the  u  Caballeros  de 
Plaza,"  as  they  were  called,  gentle- 
men by  birth  animated  by  the  love 
of  glory,  very  different  from  the  hired 
Picadors.  This  custom  of  the  Spanish 
gentlemen,  which  manv  of  our  fox- 
hunting and  pheasant-shooting  squires 
will  condemn  for  its  cruelty,  was  very 
common  during  the  reigns  of  Philip 
III.  and  IV.,  but  gradually  declined, 
and  was  at  last  only  prevalent  at  the 
Fiestas  Reale*.  The  last  example 
known  was  in  1789,  to  celebrate  the 
jura  of  the  Prince  of  Asturia,  after- 
wards the  pious  and  exemplary  Fer- 
dinand VII.  This  must  nave  been 
before  his  attempted  parricide.  Am- 
brosio  de  Lamela,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish his  designs  on  Simon,  (2,  6,  1,) 
purchases  articles  at  Chelva  in  Valen- 
cia, among  others — 

"  II  nous  fit  voir  un  manteau  et  une 
robe  noire  fort  longue,  deux  pom-points 
avec  leurs  hauts-de-chausses,  une  de  ces 
dcritoires  composees  de  deux  pieces 
liees  par  un  cordon,  et  dont  le  cornet 
est  se'pare'  de  1'etui  ou  1'on  met  les 
plumes ;  une  main  de  beau  papier  blanc 
un  cadenas  avec  un  gros  cachet,  et  de 
la  eire  verte  ;  et  lorsqu'ilnous  eutenfin 
exhibe  toutes  ses  emplettes,  Don  Raphael 
lui  dit  en  plaisantant :  Vive  Dieu ! 
Monsieur  Ambroise,  il  faut  avouer  que 
vous  ave'z  fait  la  un  bon  achat." 

Now  this  is  a  faithful  portrait  of 
the  inkstand,  called  Tintero  de  Escri- 
bano,  which  the  Spanish  scriveners 
always  carry  about  with  them,  and 
which  it  is  most  improbable  that  M. 
Le  Sage  should  ever  have  seen  in  his 
life,  or  indeed  have  heard  of  but 
through  the  medium  of  a  Spanish 
manuscript.  The  account  proceeds  ; 
and  the  distinction,  which  the  reader 
will  find  taken  with  so  much  accu- 
racy, between  the  inquisitor  awl 
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familiar  of  the  holy  office,  is  one 
which,  however  familiar  to  every 
Spaniard,  it  is  not  likely  a  French- 
man should  be  acquainted  with.  In 
France  the  inquisitor  was  confounded 
with  the  commissary,  and  all  were 
supposed  to  be  Dominican  friars. 

"  La,  inon  gallon  barbier  e'tala  sos 
vivres,  qui  consistoieiit  dans  cinq  ou 
six  oignons,  avec  quelques  morceaux  de 
pain  et  de  fromage:  inais  ce  qu'il  pro- 
duisit  comme  la  meilleure  pifcce  du  sac, 
fut  une  petite  outre,  remplie^  disoit-il, 
d'un  vin  delicat  et  friand,"  (2,  6.) 

This  custom  of  carrying  Avine  in  a 
leathern  bag,  is  a  peculiar  trait  of 
Spanish  manners. 

Catalena,  the  chambermaid  of  Gue- 
varra,  nurse  of  Philip  IV.,  obtains  from 
her  mistress,  for  Ignatio,  the  archdea- 
conry of  Granada,  which,  as  u  pais  de 
conquista,"  was  subject  to  the  crown's 
disposal : — 

"  Cette  soubrette,  qui  est  la  meme 
dont  je  me  suis  sorvi  depuis  pour  tirer 
de  la  tour  de  Segovie  le  seigneur  de 
Santillane,  ayant  envie  de  rendre  ser- 
vice a  Don  Ignacio,  engagea  sa  maitresse 
a  demander  pour  lui  un  benefice  au  Due 
de  Lerme.  Ce  ministre  le  fit  nommer  a 
1'archidiaconat  de  Granade,  lequel  etant 
en  pays  conquis ;  est  a  la  nomination  du 
roi." 

Now,  that  Le  Sage  should  have 
been  acquainted  with  this  fact,  for 
fact  it  unquestionably  is,  does  appear 
astonishing.  Till  the  concordat  of 
1753,  the  kings  of  Spain  could  only  pre- 
sent to  dignities  in  churches  subject 
to  the  royal  privilege,  among  which 
was  this  of  Granada,  by  virtue  of  par- 
ticular bulls  issued  at  the  time  of  its 
conquest.  This  is  a  fact,  however,  with 
which  very  few  Spaniards  were  ac- 
quainted. Antonio  de  Pulgar,  in  his 
Cronica  de  Los  'Reyes  Catholicos, 
c.  22,  tells  us  that  Isabella,  "  En  el 
proueer  de  las  yglesias  que  vacarou 
en  su  tiempo,  ouo  respecto  tan  recto, 
que  pospuesta  toda  allicion  sicmpre 
supplico  al  Papa  por  hombres  geue- 
rosos,  y  grandes  letrados,  y  de  vida 
honesta;  lo  que  no  se  lee  quo  con 
tanta  diligencia  ouicsse  guardado 
ningim  rev  de  los  passados."  An- 
other remarkable  passage,  and  to  us 
almost  conclusive,  is  the  following — 

"  Je  le  menai  au  comte-duc,  qui  le 
rec.ut  tres  poliment,  et  lui  vUt  (ju'il 
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s'etoit  si  bien  conduit  dans  songouverne- 
ment  de  la  ville  de  Valence,  que  le 
roi,  le  jugeant  propre  a  remplir  une 
plus  grande  place,  1'avoit  nomme  &  la 
viceroyaute  d'Aragon.  D'ailleurs,  ajou- 
tat-il,  cette  dignit6  n'est  point  au-dessus 
de  votre  naissance,  et  la  noblesse  Ara- 
gonoise  ne  sauroit  murmurer  contre  le 
choix  de  la  cour." 

This  alludes  to  a  dispute  between 
the  Spanish  government  and  the 
Aragonese,  which  had  continued  from 
the  days  of  Charles  V.  The- Arago- 
nese claimed  either  that  the  king  him- 
self should  reside  among  them,  or  be 
represented  by  some  person  of  the 
royal  blood.  Charles  V.  appointed, 
as  viceroy  of  Aragon,  his  uncle,  the 
Archbishop  of  Zaragoza,  and  then 
Don  Fernando  de  Aragon,  his  cousin. 
Philip  II.  appointed  a  Castilian  to 
that  dignity.  This  produced  great 
disturbances  in  Aragon,  and  the  dis- 
pute lasted  till  1692,  when  the  Ara- 
gonese settled  the  matter  by  putting 
the  Castilian  viceroy,  Inigo  de  Men- 
doza,  to  death.  His  successor  was 
an  Aragonese,  Don  Miguel  de  Luna, 
Conde  de  Morata,  and  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Don  John  of  Austria,  his 
brother.  It  is  most  improbable  that 
M.  Le  Sage,  whose  knowledge  of 
Spanish  literature  was  very  super- 
ficial, and  whose  ignorance  of  Spanish 
history  was  complete,  should  have 
understood  this  allusion.  This,  there- 
fore, leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
must  have  been  taken  from  a  Spanish 
manuscript. 

In  conformity  with  this  we  find 
Mariana  saying,  in  the  days  of  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella — "  Los  Arago- 
neses  no  querian  recebir  por  Virrey  a 
D.  Ramon  Folch,  Conde  de  Cardona, 
que  el  rey  tenia  sefialado  para  este 
cargo ;  decian  era  contra  sus  fueros 
poner  eu  el  gobierno  de  su  reyuo 
Uombre  extrangero.  Hobo  deinandas 
y  respuestas,  mas  al  fin  el  rey  tempo - 
rizo  con  ellos,  y  nombro  por  Virrey  a 
su  hijo  D,  Alouso  de  Aragon,  Arzo- 
bispo  de  Zaragoza." 

Can  any  one  doubt  that  the  writer 
of  the  following  passage  had  seen  the 
spot  he  describes  ? 

"  II  me  fit  traveler  tine  cour,  et 
monter  par  un  escalier  fort  etroit  a  une 
petite  chambre  qui  £toit  tout  au  haut  de 
la  tour.  Je  ne  fus  pas  pen  surpris,  en 
entrant  dans  cette  chainbre,  de.voir  sur 
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une  table  deux  chandelles,  qui  bruloient 
dans  des  flambeaux  de  cuivre,  et  deux 
couverts  assez  propres.  Dans  un  mo- 
ment, me  dit  Tordesillas,  on  va  nous  ap- 
porter  &  manger  :  nous  aliens  souper  ici 
tous  deux.  C'est  ce  reduit  que  je  vous 
ai  destine  pour  logement.  Vous  y  serez 
mieux  que  dans  votre  cachot ;  vous 
verrez  de  votre  fenetre  les  bords 
fleuris  de  1'Erema,  et  la  valise  delici- 
euse  qui,  du  pied  des  montagnes  qui 
separent  les  deux  Castilles,  s'etend  jus- 
qu'a  Coca.  Je  suis  bien  que  vous  serez 
d'abord  peu  sensible  a  une  si  belle  vue, 
mais  quand  le  temps  aura  fait  succeder 
une  douce  melancolie  a  la  vivacite  de 
votre  douleur,  vous  prendrez  plaisir  a 
promener  vos  regards  sur  des  objets  si 
agre*ables." 

These  notices  of  reference,  taken  at 
random,  are  all  adapted  to  the  places 
at  which  they  are  found — the  narra- 
tive leads  to  them  by  regular  approx- 
imation, or  they  are  suggested  by 
the  subject  and  occasion  which  it 
draws  forth.  To  introduce  a  given 
story  into  the  body  of  a  writing 
without  abruptness,  or  marks  of  un- 
natural transition, 

"  Ut  per  Iseve  moventes, 
Effnndat  junctura  ungues." 

is,  as  Paley  observes,  one  of  the  most 
difficult  artifices  of  composition  ;  and 
here  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  Spa- 
nish names,  circumstances,  and  allu- 
sions, incorporated  with  the  story 
written,  as  M.  Neufchateau  assures 
us,  by  a  Frenchman  concerning  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.  A  line  touching 
on  truth  in  so  many  points,  could 
never  have  been  drawn  accidentally ; 
it  is  the  pencil  thrown  luckily  full  upon 
the  horse's  mouth,  and  expressing  the 
foam  which  the  painter,  with  all  his 
skill,  could  not  represent  without  it. 
Let  the  reader  observe  how  difficult 
Le  Sage  has  found  the  task  of  con- 
necting the  anecdotes  taken  from 
Marcos  de  Obregon,  and  put  into  the 
month  of  Diego,  with  the  main 
story.  How  awkward  is  this  transi- 
tion? uLe  seigneur  Diego  de  La 
Fuente  me  raconta  d'autres  aventures 
encore,  qui  lui  e'toient  arrivees  depuis ; 
mais  elles  me  semblent  si  peu  dignes 
d'etre  rapportees,  que  je  les  passerai 
sous  silence." 

The  next  branch  of  the  argument 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  consider, 
relates,  to  the  Spanish  words  in  Gil 
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Bias,  which  imply  the  existence  of  a 


Spanish  manuscript.  The  names 
Juan,  Pedro,  often  occur  in  Le  Sage's 
work,  and  Pierre,  Jean,  are  some- 
times used  in  their  stead.  The  word 
Don  is  prefixed  by  the  Spaniards  to 
the  Christian,  and  never  to  the  sur- 
name, as  Don  Juan,  Don  Antonio, 
not  Don  Mariana,  Don  Cervantes. 
In  France,  Dom,  its  synonyme,  is,  on 
the  contrary,  prefixed  to  the  surname — 
as  Dom  Mabillou,  Dom  Calmet.  Le 
Sage  always  adheres  to  the  Spanish 
custom.  The  robber  who  introduces 
Gil  Bias  to  the  cavern,  says,  "Tenez, 
Dame  Leonarde,  voici  un  jeune  gar- 
con,"  &c.  Again,  "  On  dressa  dans  le 
salon  une  grande  table,  et  Ton  me  ren- 
voya  dans  la  cuisine,  ou  la  Dame 
Leonarde  m'instruisit  de  ce  que  j'avais 
afaire.  .  .  .  Etcomme 
depuis  sa  mort  c'etoit  la  Senora  Leo- 
narda  qui  avoit  1'honneur  de  presenter 
le  nectar  a  ces  dieux  iufemaux,"  &c. 
This  expression  "  Senora  Leonarda," 
is  much  in  favour  of  a  Spanish  origi- 
nal ;  why  should  not  Le  Sage  have  re- 
peated the  expression  "  Dame  Leo- 
narde," on  which  we  have  a  few 
observations  to  offer,  had  it  not  been 
that  he  thought  the  word  under  his 
eyes  at  the  moment  would  lend  grace 
and  vivacity  to  the  narrative.  A 
French  writer  would  have  said,  "  Te- 
nez, Leonarde,"  or  perhaps,  "  Tenez, 
Madame  Leonarde ; "  but  such  a 
phrase  as  "  Tenez,  Dame  Leouarde," 
in  a  French  writer,  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  translation  of  "  seno- 
ra."  So  we  have  "la  Seiiora  Cata- 
lena,"  (7,  12)— "la  Seiiora  Sirena," 
(9, 7)_and  "  laSeiioraMencia,"(8, 10) 
of  the  French  version,  and  instead  of 
"une  demoiselle,"  "  une  jeune  dame," 
which  is  a  translation  of  "  seuorita." 
In  giving  an  account  of  his  projected 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Gabriel 
Salero,  Gil  Bias  says,  (9, 1)—"  C'etoit 
un  bon  bourgeois  qui  etoit  comme 
nous  disons  poli  hasta  porfiar.  II  me 
presenta  la  Seiiora  Eugenia,  sa  femme, 
et  la  jeune  Gabriela,  sa  fille."  Here 
are  three  Spanish  idioms — "  hasta  por- 
fiar," which  Le  Sage  thinks  it  necessary 
to  explain,  "  la  Seiiora  Eugenia,"  "Ga- 
briela." Diego  de  la  Fuente  tells  his 
friend,  "  J'avois  pour  maitre  de  cet 
instrument  un  vieux  '  seiior  escudero,' 
a  qui  je  faisois  la  barbe.  II  se 
nomnioit  Marcos  Dobregon.1'  A 
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French  author,  instead  of  "  sefior  escu- 
dero,"  would  have  said,  "  vieux  ecu- 
yer ; "  a  Spanish  transcriber  would 
have  written  "  Marcos  de  Obregon." 
We  have  (x.  3,  11)  "  Sefior  Caballero 
des  plus  lestes,"  u  romances  "  instead 
of  uromans,"  (1,  5,)  "prado"  instead 
of  "  pre,"  twice,  (4,  10  ;  7,  13.) 

Laura  says — "  Un  jour  il  nous  vint 
en    fantaisie  k  Dorothea    et  a  moi 
•d'aller  voir  jouer  les  come'diens   de 
Seville.    Us  avaient  affiche'  qu'ils  re- 
presentaient  la  famosa  comedia,   et 
Embajador  de  si  misino,  de  Lope  de 
Vega  Carpio.  .  .  .  En  fin  le  moment 
quej'attendais  etant  arrive,  c'est-k-dire, 
l&fLn&elafamosacomedia,  nous  nous  en 
allfimes."  We  have  "hidalgo"  instead 
of  "  gentilhomme  "  three  times ;  "  con- 
tador  mayor"   twice,  once  used  by 
Chinchillo,  again  by  the  innkeeper  at 
Suescas,  "  oidor"  instead  of  ujuge" 
or    "  membre   de   la   cour   royale," 
"  escribano"    instead  of   "  notaire," 
(8,  9.)  "  Hospital  de  ninos"  instead  of 
"  hospice  des  enfans  orphelins,"  "  olla 
podrida"    three   times    "  marmalada 
de  berengaria,"  (9,  4,)  and  "  picaro" 
instead  of    "  fripon,".   (4,    10,   12.) 
Scipio  says,  "  uu  jour  comme  je  pas- 
sois  aupres  de  1'eglise  de  los  reyes." 
There  is  at  Toledo  a  church  named 
"  San  Juan   de  los  Reyes."      How 
could  Le  Sage,  who  never  had  been 
in  Spain,  know  this  fact?     Gil  Bias 
thus  relates  an  event  at  Valencia — 
u  Je  m'en  approchai  pour  apprendre 
pourquoi   je  voyois    la  un  si  grand 
concours    d'hommes  et    de    femmes, 
et  bientot  je  fus  au  fait,  en  lisant 
ces    paroles  ecrites    en    lettres    d'or 
sur  une  table  de  marbre  noir.  qu'il-y 
avait  audessus  de  la  porte,  '  Lapo- 
sada  de  los  representantes,"1  et  les  co- 
mediens  marquaient  dans  leur  affiche 
qu'ils  joueraient  ce  jour-la  pour  la  pre- 
miere   fois  une  tragedie  nouvelle  de 
Don  Gabriel  Triaguero."    This  pas- 
sage is  an  attestation  of  the  fact,  that 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  the 
buildings  of  the  Spanish  provinces  in 
which   dramatic    performances  were 
represented  were  at  the  same  time  the 
residence,  "  posada,"  of  the  actors — a 
custom  even  now  not  altogether  ex- 
tinguished ;  but  which  Le  Sage  could 
only  know  through  the  medium  of  a 
Spanish  manuscript.    Gil  Bias,  impri- 
soned in  the  tower  of  Segovia,  hears 
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Don  Gaston  de  Cavallos  sing  the  fol- 
lowing verses — 

"  Ayde  nie  un  zuofelice 
Parece  un  soplo  ligero 
Pero  sin  duda  un  instante 
Es  un  siglo  de  tormento." 
Where  did  Le  Sage  find  these  verses, 
sweet,  gracious,  and  idiomatic  as  they 
are  ?   The  use  of  the  word  "  felice  "  for 
"  feliz"  is  a  poetical  license,  and  dis- 
plays more  than  a  stranger's  knowledge 
of  Spanish  composition.    It  has  been 
said  that    Smollett    has    left    many 
French  words  in  his  translation  of 
Gil  Bias,  and  that  too  strong  an  infe- 
rence ought  not  to  be  drawn  from  the 
employment  of  Spanish  phrases  by 
Le  Sage.    But  what  are  the  words  ? 
Are  they  words  in  the  mouth  of  every 
one,  and  such  as  a  superficial  dilettante 
might  easily  pick  up ;  or  do  they,  either 
of  themselves  or  from  the  conjunctures 
in  which  they  are  employed,  exhibit 
a  consummate  acquaintance  with  the 
dialect  and  habits  of  the  people  to 
which  they  refer  ?    Besides,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  French  is  a  lan- 
guage far  more  familiar  to  well-edu- 
cated people  in  England,  than  Span- 
ish ever  was  to  the  French,  and  that 
Smollett  had  lived  much  in  France  ; 
whereas  Le  Sage  knew  from   books 
alone  the  language  which  he  has  em- 
ployed with  so  much  colloquial  ele- 
gance and  facility.     We  now  turn  to 
the  phrases  and  expressions  in  French 
which  Le  Sage  has  manifestly  trans- 
lated. 

The  first  word  which  occurs  in 
dealing  with  this  part  of  the  subject 
is  u  seigneur "  as  a  translation  for 
"  seiior;"  "  seigneur"  in  France  was 
not  a  substitute  for  "  monsieur," 
which  is  the propermeaning  of  "  seiior." 
On  the  use  of  the  word  u  dame  "  we 
have  already  commented.  Instead 
of  Dame  Leonarde  and  Dame  Loren- 
zo Sephora,  a  French  writer  would 
have  put  "Madame"  or"lacuisiniere," 
or  "  la  femme  de  chambre,"  as  the  case 
might  be.  So  the  exclamation  of  the 
highwayman,  "  Seigneur  passant,"  &c., 
must  be  a  translation  of  "  Senor  pas- 
sagero."  Describing  the  parasite  at 
Peilaflor,  Gil  Bias  says,  "  le  cavalier 
portait  une  loiigue  rapiere,  et  il 
s'approcha  de  moi  d'un  air  empresse, 
Seigneur  e"colier,  me  dit-il,  je  viens 
d'apprendre  que  vous  etes  le  seigneur 
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Gil  Bias  clc  Santillano.  Je  lui  dis, 
seigneur  cavalier,  je  nc  croyois  pas 
que  inon  nom  ftlt  connu  a  Penaflor." 
u  Le  cavalier"  means  a  man  on 
horseback,  which  is  not  a  description 
applicable  to  the  parasite ;  "chevalier" 
is  the  French  word  for  the  member  of 
a  military  order.  "  Get  homme,"  or 
"  ce  monsieur,"  would  have  been  the 
expression  of  Le  Sage  if  "  este  cabal- 
lero"  had  not  been  in  the  manuscript 
to  be  copied.  "  Carillo"  for  "  Gamil- 
lo,"  "betancos"  for  "betangos,"  "ro- 
dillas"  for  "revilla;"  and  yet  M.  Le 
Sage  is  not  satisfied  with  making  his 
hero  walk  towards  thePrado  of  Madrid, 
but  goes  further,  and  describes  it  as  the 
"prede  Saint  Jerome" — Prado  de  Ste 
Geronimo,  which  is  certainly  more  ac- 
curate. Again  he  speaks  of  "  la  Rue 
des  Infantes"  at  Madrid,  (8, 1)— "De 
los  Infantos  is  the  name  of  a  street  in 
that  city — and  in  the  same  sentence 
names  "  une  vieille  dame  Inesile  Can- 
tarille."  Inesilla  is  the  Spanish  di- 
minutive of  lues,  and  Cantarilla  of 
Cantaro.  The  last  word  alludes  to 
the  expression  u  mozas  de  Cantaro," 
for  women  of  inferior  degree.  Philip 
III.  shuts  up  Sirena  "  dans  la  maison 
des  repenties."  This  is  also  the  name 
of  a  convent  at  Madrid,  called  u  casa 
de  las  arrepentidas."  But  a  still 
stronger  argument  in  favour  of  the 
existence  of  a  Spanish  manuscript,  is 
to  bo  found  in  the  passage  which 
says  that  Lucretia,  the  repentant 
mistress  of  Philip  IV.,  "  quitte  tout  a 
coup  le  monde,  et  se  ferine  dans  le 
monastere  de  la  Incarnation;"  that 
having  been  founded  by  Philip  III.  in 
compliance  with  the  will  of  Dona 
Margarita,  his  wife,  it  was  reserved 
expressly  for  nuns  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  royal  family  of  Spain ; 
and  that  therefore  Lucretia,  having 
been  the  mistress  of  Philip  IV.,  was 
entitled  to  become  a  member  of  it. 

"Nous  apercumes  un  religieux  de 
Vordre  de  Saint  Domingue,  monte, 
contre  V ordinaire  de  ces  bons  peres, 
sur  une  mauvaise  mule.*  Dieu  soit  loue, 
s'ecria  le  capitaine."  In  this  sen- 
tence all  the  passages  in  Italics  are  of 
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Spanish  origin.  "  Seigneur  "cavalier, 
vous  etes  bien  hcureux  qti'on  sc  soit 
adresse  a  moi  plutot  qu'a  un  autre : 
je  ne  vcux  point  decrier  mes  con- 
freres :  a  Dieu  ne  plaise  que  je  fasse 
le  moindre  tort  a  leur  reputation : 
mais,  entre  nous,  ii  n'y  en  a  pas  un 
qui  ait  de  la  conscience — Us  sont  tons 
plus  durs  que  des  Juifs.  Je  suis  le 
seul  fripier  qui  ait  de  la  morale :  je 
me  borne  a  un  prix  raisonable ;  je 
me  contente  de  la  livre  pour  sou — je 
veux  dire  du  sou  pour  livre.  Graces 
au  del,  j'exerce  rondement  ma  pro- 
fession." Here  we  find  "  Seigneur 
cavalier,"  "  a  Dieu  ne  plaise,"  which 
is  the  common  Spanish  phrase,  "  no 
permita  Dios,"  "  Graces  au  del,"  in- 
stead of  "  Dieu  merci,"  from  "  Gra- 
cias  a  Dios."  A  little  further  we  find 
the  phrase  "  Seigneur  gentilhomme, " 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  as  a 
translation  of  "  Senor  hidalgo  ;  " 
"  garconde  famille,"  (1, 17,)  "benefice 
simple,"  (11, 17,)  are  neither  of  them 
French  expressions.  "  The  virtuous 
Jacintha,"  says  Fabricio,  "  merite 
d'etre  la  gouvernante  du  patriarche 
des  Indes."  Now,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  existence  of  such  a  dignity  as 
this  should  have  been  known  at  Paris. 
It  was  of  recent  creation,  and  had 
been  the  subject  of  much  conversa- 
tion at  Madrid.  "Garcon  de  bien 
et  d'honneur,"  (1,  2,  1,)  "  un  mozo, 
hombre  de  bien  y  de-  honor."  "  Je 
servis  un  pot  age  qu'on  auroit  pu 
presenter  au  plus  fameux  directeur  de 
Madrid,  et  deux  entrees  qui  auroient 
eu  de  quoi  piquer  la  sensualite"  d'un 
viceroi"  It  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  the  first  of  the  phrases  in  italics 
is  a  translation  "  del  director  mas 
famoso  de  Madrid  ; "  first,  because  a 
Frenchman  would  have  used  "celebre," 
and  secondly,  because  the  word  "  di- 
rector "  in  a  different  sense  from  that 
of  confessor  was  unknown  at  Madrid. 
The  allusion  to  the  Viceroy,  a  func- 
tionary unknown  to  the  French  go- 
vernment, also  deserves  notice.  The 
notaire,  hastening  to  Cedillo,  takes  up 
hastily  "  son  manteau  et  son  cha- 
peau."  This  infers  a  knowledge  on 


*  So  in  Don  Quixote  the  friars  are  described  "  Estando  en  estas  razones,  aslo- 
maron  por  el  camino  dos  Frayles  de  la  Orden  de  san  Bemto,   Cavalleros 
dos  DromedarioS)  que  no  eran  mas  pequneas  dos  mulas  en  que  venian." 
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the  part  of  the  writer  that  the  Spa- 
nish scrivener  never  appeared,  -  how- 
ever urgent  the  occasion,  without 
his  "  capa."  We  have  the  word 
u  laboureurs"  applied  to  substantial 
farmers,  (1,  2,  7.)  This  is  a  transla- 
tion of  "  labradores,"  to  which  the 
French  word  does  not  correspond,  as 
it  means  properly,  men  dependent  on 
daily  labour  for  their  daily  bread. 
"  J'ai  fait  e*leVer,"  says  the  school- 
master of  Olmedo,  "  tin  thdatre,  sur 
leqnel,  Dieu  aidant,  je  ferai  reprdsenter 
par  mes  disciples  une  piece  que  j'ai 
composee.  Elle  a  pour  titre  les  jeunes 
amours  de  Muley  Bergentuf  Roi  de 
Moroi. "  ' '  Disciples  "  is  a  translation  of 
' '  discipulos."  A  French  writer  would 
have  said  "  eleves."  Again,  tlie  title  of 
the  Pedant's  play  is  thoroughly  Span- 
ish. It  was  intended  to  ridicule  the 
habit  which  prevailed  in  Spain,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes  in 
1610,  of  adapting  for  the  stage 
Moorish  habits  and  amusements,  by 
making  a  stupid  pedant  in  an  ob- 
scure village,  select  them  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  tragedy. 

Describing  the  insolence  of  the 
actors,  Gil  Bias  says,  u  Bien  loin  de 
traiter  d'excellence  les  seigneurs,  elles 
ne  leur  donnoient  pas  mgme  de  la  sei- 
gneurie."  This  would  hardly  be  ap-  a 
plicable  to  the  manners  of  the  French. 
The  principal  of  Lucinde's  creditors, 
"  se  nommoit  Bernard  Astuto,  qui 
meritoit  bien  son  nom."  The  signifi- 
cation of  the  name  is  clear  in  Spanish ; 
but  in  French  the  allusion  is  totally 
without  meaning.  This  probably  es- 
caped Le  Sage  in  the  hurry  of  com- 
position, or  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  have  removed  so  clear  a  mark  of 
translation.  The  following  mark  is 
still  stronger.  Speaking  of  Simon, 
the  bourgeois  of  Chelva,  he  says — 
"  Certain  Juif,  qui  s'estfaitCatholique, 
mais  dans  le  fond  de  I'&me  il  est  encore 
Juifcomme  Pilate"  Now,  the  lower 
classes  of  Spain  perpetually  fall 
into  this  error  of  calling  Pilate  a  Jew  ; 
and  this  is  a  trait  which  could  hardly 
have  occurred  to  a  foreign  writer, 
however  well  acquainted  with  Spain, 
much  less  to  a  writer  who  had  never 
set  his  foot  in  that  country.  Here  we 
cannot  help  observing,  that  the  whole 
scene  from  which  this  passage  is 
taken  is  eminently  Spanish.  In  Spain 
only  was  such  a  proceeding  possible 
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as  the  scheme  for  deprecating  Simon, 
executed  by  Luciuda,  and  Raphael. 
The  character  of  the  victim,  the  na- 
ture of  the  fraud,  the  absence  of  all 
suspicion  which  such  proceedings 
would  necessarily  provoke  in  any 
other  country,  are  as  conclusive  proofs 
of  Spanish  origin  as  moral  evidence 
can  supply.  Count  Guliano  is  found 
playing  with  an  ape,  "  pour  dormir  la 
siesta"  Lncretia  says  to  Gil  Bias,  "  Je 
vous  rends  de  tres  humbles  graces," 
"  doy  a  usted  muy  umildes  gracias."  A 
French  writer  would  have  said,  *'  Je 
vous  remercie  infiiiiment."  Melendez 
is  described  as  living  "  a  la  Porte  du 
Soleii  ducoinde  laRuedesBalustrees," 
"  esquina  de  la  Calle  de  Cofreros." 
There  is  such  an  alley  as  this,  but  it 
is  unknown  to  ninety-nine  Spaniards 
in  a  hundred.  Beltran  Moscada  tells 
Gil  Bias,  "  Je  vous  reconnois  bien,  moi 
— nous  avons  joue  mille  fois  tons  deux 
a  la  Gallina  ciega. ' '  This  Le  Sage  thinks 
it  necessary  to  explain  by  a  note,  to 
inform  his  readers  that  it  is  the  same 
as  "  Colin  Maillard."  From  all  these 
various  phrases  and  expressions,  scat- 
tered about  in  different  passages  of 
Gil  Bias,  and  taken  almost  at  random 
from  different  parts  of  the  work,  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  copied  from 

Spanish  manuscript  appears  in- 
evitable. 

Le  Sage  has  named  Sacedon,  Bu- 
endia,  Fuencarrat,  Madrid,  Campillo, 
Aragon,  Penaflor,  Castropot,  Astu- 
rias  ;  Salcedo,  Alava  ;  Villaflor,  Ceb- 
reros,  Avila  ;  Tardajos,  Kevilla,  Pu- 
entedura,  Burgos  ;  Villar-de-saz  ;  Al- 
modovar,  Cuei^a  ;  Almoharin,  Mon- 
roy,  Estremadura  ;  Adria,  Gavia, 
Vera,  Granada  ;  Mondejar,  Guadala- 
jara ;  Vierzo,  Ponferrada,  Cacabelos, 
Leon  ;  Calatrava,  Castilblanco,  Man- 
cha  ;  Chinchilla,  Lorque,  Murcia ;  Du- 
enas,  Palencia  ;  Colmenar,  Coca,  Se- 
govia ;  Carmoua,  Mairena,  Se  villa  ; 
Cobisa,  Galvez,  Illescas,  Loeches, 
Maqueda,  Kodillas,  Yillarejo,  Villar- 
rubia,  Toledo ;  Bunoly  Chelva,  Chiva ; 
Gerica,  Liria  Paterna,  Valencia ;  Ata- 
quines,  Benavente,Mansilla,  Mojados, 
Olmedo,  Penafiel,  Pueute  de  Duero, 
Yaldestillas,  Valladolid. 

The  story  of  Gil  Bias  contains  the 
names  of  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  three  Spanish  villages  and  towns 
of  inferior  importance,  many  of  them 
are  unknown  out  of  Spain — such  as 
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Albarracin,  Antequem,  Betanzos, 
Ciudad  Real,  Coria,  Lucena,  Molina, 
Mondonedo,  Monzon,  Solsona,  Tru- 
jillo,  Ubeda. 

There  are  also  cited  the  names  of 
thirteen  dukes— Alba,  Almeida,  Bra- 
ganza,Frias  (condestable  de  Castilia,) 
Lerma,  Medina-celi,  Medina  de  Rio- 
seco,  (almirante  de  Castilia,)  Medina- 
Sidonia,  Medina  de  las  Tarres  (Mar- 
ques de  Toral,)  Mantua,  Osuna, 
Sanlucar  la  Mayor  y  Uceda.  Eleven 
marquises — De  Almenara,  Carpia, 
Chaves,  Laguardia,  Leganes,  Priego, 
Santacruz,  Toral,  Velez,  Villa-real  y 
Zenete.  Eight  condes — De  Azumar, 
Galiano,  Lemos,  Montanos,  Niebla, 
Olivares,  Pedrosa  y  Polan.  Of  these 
four  only  are  fictitious.  It  is  remark- 
able also,  that  one  title  cited  in  Gil 
Bias,  that  of  Admirante  de  Castilia, 
did  not  exist  when  Le  Sage  published 
his  romance — Felipe  V.  having  abo- 
lished it,  to  punish  the  holder  of  that 
dignity  for  having  embraced  the  cause 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  Nor  are 
there  wanting  the  names  of  persons 
celebrated  in  their  day  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Peninsula.  Such  are 
Fray  Luis  Aliago,  confessor  of  Philip 
III.,  Archimandrite  of  Sicily,  and 
inquisitor-general,  Don  Rodrigo  Cal- 
deron,  secretary  of  the  king,  Calderon 
de  la  Barca,  Antonio  Carnero,  secre- 
tary of  the  king,  Philip  IV.,  Cervan- 
tes, Geronimo  de  Florencia,  Jesuit 
preacher  of  Philip  IV.,  Fernando  de 
Gamboa,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
bedchamber,  Luis  de  Gongora,  Ana 
de  Guevarra,  his  nurse,  Maria  de 
Guzman,  only  daughter  of  Olivarez, 
Henry  Philip  de  Guzman,  his  adopted 
son,  Baltasar  de  Zuiiiga,  uncle  of  Oli- 
varez, Lope  de  Vega  Carpio,  Luis 
Velez  de  Guevarra,  Juana  de  Velasco, 
making  in  all  nineteen  persons.  There 
are  the  names  of  not  only  thirty-one 
families  of  the  highest  class  in  Spain, 
as  Guzman,  Herrera,  Mendoza, 
Acuna,  Avila,  Silva,  &c.,  but  twenty- 
five  names  belonging  to  less  illustri- 
ous, but  still  distinguished  families  ; 
and  twenty -nine  names  really  Spanish, 
but  applied  to  imaginary  characters. 
This  makes  a  list  of  eighty-five 
names,  which  it  seems  impossible  for 
any  writer  acquainted  only  with  the 
lighter  parts  of  Spanish  literature  to 
have  accumulated.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten  that  there  are  forty-five 
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names,  intended  to  explain  the 
character  of  those  to  whom  they 
are  given,  like  Mrs  Slipslop  and 
Parson  Trulliber,  retained  by  Gil 
Bias,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
their  original  signification.  Doctor 
Andros  don  Auibal  de  Chinchilla, 
Alcacer,  Apuntador,  Astuto,  Aza- 
rini,  Padre  Alejos  y  Don  Abel,  Bu- 
enagarra,  Brutandof,  Campanario 
Chilindron,  Chinchilla,  Clarin,  Coliti- 
chini,  Cordel,  Coscolina,  Padre  Cri- 
sostomo,  Doctor  Cuchillo,  Descomul- 
gado,  Deslenguado,  Escipion,  Forero, 
Guyomar,  Ligero,  Majuelo,  Masca- 
rini,  Melancia,  Mogicon,  Montalban, 
Muscada,  Msana,  Doctor  Oloroso, 
Doctor  Oquetos,  Penafiel,  Pinares, 
Doctor  Sangrado,  Stheimbach,  Samuel 
Simon,  Salero,  Talego,  Touto,  Tori- 
bio,  Triaquero,  Ventolera,  Villaviciosa, 
are  all  names  of  this  sort.  Who  but 
a  Spaniard,  then,  was  likely  to  invent 
them?  Were  there  no  other  argu- 
ment, the  case  for  Spain  might  almost 
safely  be  rested  on  this  issue.  But 
this  is  not  all,  since  the  mistakes, 
orthographical  and  geographical, 
which  abound  in  the  French  edition 
of  Gil  Bias,  carry  the  argument  still 
further,  and  place  it  beyond  the  reach 
of  reasonable  contradiction.  The 
reader  will  observe,  that  much  of  the 
question  depends  upon  the  fact,  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides,  that  Le  Sage  did 
not  transcribe  his  version  from  any 
printed  work,  but  from  a  manuscript. 
Had  Le  Sage  merely  inserted  stories 
here  and  there  taken  from  Spanish 
romances,  his  claims  as  an  original 
writer  would  hardly  be  much  shaken 
by  their  discovery,  supposing  the  plot, 
with  which  they  were  skilfully  inter- 
woven, and  the  main  bulk  and  sta- 
mina of  the  story,  to  be  his  own.  But 
where  the  errors  are  such  as  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  mistakes,  not 
of  the  press,  but  of  the  copies  of  a 
manuscript,  and  are  fully  accounted 
for  in  that  manner — where  they  are  so 
thickly  sown,  as  to  show  that  they 
were  not  errors  made  by  a  person  with 
a  printed  volume  before  his  eyes,  but 
by  a  person  deciphering  a  manuscript 
written  in  a  language  of  which  he  had 
only  a  superficial  acquaintance,  no 
candid  enquirer  will  hesitate  as  to  the 
inference  to  which  such  facts  lead, 
and  by  which  alone  they  can  be  re- 
conciled with  the  profound  and  inti- 
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mate  knowledge  of  Spanish  literature, 
habits,  and  manners,  to  which  we  have 
before  adverted.  The  innkeeper  of 
Peftaflor  is  named  Corcuelo  in  the 
French  version,  an  appellation  utterly 
without  meaning.  The  real  word  was 
Corzuelo,  a  diminutive  from  corzo, 
which  carries  a  very  pointed  allusion 
to  the  character  of  the  person.  It  was 
usual  to  write  instead  of  the  z — c  with 
a  cedilla,  and  this  was  probably  the 
origin  of  the  mistake.  The  innkeeper 
of  Burgos  is  called  in  the  French  text 
Manjuelo.  which  is  not  Spanish,  and 
is  equally  unmeaning.  The  original 
undoubtedly  was  Majuelo,  the  dimi- 
nutive of  A/q/o,  which  is  very  signifi- 
cant of  the  class  to  which  the  person 
bearing  the  name  belonged.  The 
person  to  whom  Gil  Bias  applies  for  a 
situation  at  Valladolid,  is  called  in  the 
French  text  Londona.  The  real  word 
is  Londoilo,  the  name  of  a  village  near 
Orduiia,  in  Biscay.  Inesile  is  the 
name  given  to  the  niece  of  Jacinta. 
This  is  instead  of  Inesilla,  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  French  Agnes.  Castel 
Blargo  is  used  for  Castel  Blanco. 
Rodriguez  says  to  his  master,  u  Jene 
touche  pas  un  maraveefe  de  vos 
finances."  The  word  in  the  manu- 
script was  marivedi.  Le  Sage  has 
used  the  plural  for  the  singular. 
"  Seguier,"  a  proper  name,  is  used  for 
"Seguiar."  "De  la  Ventileria'"  is 
the  unmeaning  name  given  t{>  a  fri- 
volous coxcomb,  instead  of  "  De  la 
Ventilera."  Le  Sage,  speaking  of  the 
same  person,  sometimes  calls  her 
u  Dona  .ffimena  de  Guzman,"  and 
sometimes  "  Dofia  CAimena,"  a  mani- 
fest proof  that  "  Dona  JCimena  "  was 
written  in  the  work  from  which  he 
transcribed  ;  as  the  French  substitute 
sometimes  k  and  sometimes  cA,  for  the 
Spanish  x. 
Pedros  is  used  for  Pedroga,  (the  name 

of  a  noble  family.) 
Moyades  for  Miagades,  (a  village.) 
Zendero  for  Zenzano,  (do.) 
Salceda  for  Salcedo,  (do.) 
CalderOne  for  Calderon. 
Oliguera  for  Lahiguera. 
Niebles  for  Niebla. 
Jutella  for  Antella. 
Leiva  for  Chiva. 

After  Gil  Bias's  promotion,  he  says 
that  his  haughty  colleague  treated 
him  with  more  respect ;  and  this  is  ex* 
pressed  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
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Le  Sage  was  ignorant  of  Spanish  eti- 
quette, and  did  not  understand  tho- 
roughly the  meaning  of  what  he  tran- 
scribed "  II  Don  Rodrigo  de  Cal- 
derone  ne  m'appela  plus  que  Seigneur 
de  Santillane,  lui  qui  jusqu'alors  ne 
m'avoit  traite'  que  de  vous,  sans  ja- 
mais  se  servir  du  terme  de  seigneurie," 
supposing  the  meaning  equivalent — 
whereas,  in  fact,  though  Gil  Bias 
might  complain  of  not  being  addressed 
iu  the  third  person,  which  would  draw 
with  it  the  use  of  senor,  and  was  a 
common  form  of  civility — it  would 
have  been  ridiculous  to  represent  him 
as  addressed  by  a  name,  seiloria,  to 
which  none  but  people  of  high  station 
and  illustrious  rank  were  entitled. 
But  Le  Sage  supposed  that  every  one 
addressed  as  senor,  might  also  be 
spoken  of  by  the  term  seiioria  ;  a  mis- 
take against  which  a  very  moderate 
knowledge  of  Spanish  usages  would 
have  guarded  him.  We  may  illustrate 
this  by  a  quotation  from  Navarete : — 

"  En  este  estado  enviaron  a  decir  a 

Magallanes Que    si   se 

queria  avenir  a  lo  que  cumpliese,  al  ser- 
vicio  de  S.  M.  estarian  a  lo  que  les 
mandase,  y  que  si  hasta  entonces  le 
dieron  tratamiento  de  raerced,  en  adel~ 
ante  se  lo  darian  de  senoria,  y  le  besa- 
rian  pies  y  manos." 

This  was  intended  as  a  proof  of  the 
greatest  reverence  by  the  mutineers, 
whom,  notwithstanding  this  submis- 
sion, Magallanes  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  destroy. 

Gil  Bias  relates  the  absurd  resolu- 
tion of  the  Conde  Duque  D'Olivarez, 
to  adopt  the  son  of  a  person  with 
whom  he,  among  others,  had  intrigued 
as  his  own.  This  anecdote  was  well 
known  in  Spain.  The  supposed  father 
of  this  youth  was  an  alcalde  de  corte, 
called  Valcancel ;  and  he  had  been 
rivaled  by  an  alguazil.  The  son  was 
called  in  the  early  part  of  his  life 
Julian  Valcancel.  When  adopted  by 
Olivarez,  he  took  the  name  of  Enrique 
Felipe  de  Guzman,  which  the  people 
said  ought  to  be  exchanged  for  that 
of  Del  Alguazil  del  Alcalde  de  Corte. 
Olivarez  divorced  him  from  the  wo- 
man to  whom  he  was  certainly  mar- 
ried, and  obliged  him  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  Duca  de  Frias.  He 
was  called  by  the  people  of  Madrid  a 
man  with  two  names,  the  son  of  three 
3c 
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lathers,  and  the  husband  of  two  wives. 
Lc  Sage,  by  substituting  the  name  of 
Valdeasar  for  that  of  Valcancel, 
proves  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
whole  transaction.  In  the  auto  dafe 
which  Gil  Bias  sees  at  Toledo,  and  in 
which  his  old  friends  terminate  their 
adventures  in  so  tragical  a  manner- 
some  of  the  guilty  are  represented  as 
"  wearing  carochas  on  their  heads.  This 
is  a  word  altogether  without  meaning ; 
the  real  word  was  corozas,  a  cap  worn 
by  criminals  as  a  badge  of  degrada- 
tion. 

Another  mistake  deserves  atten- 
tion, as  supplying  the  strongest  proof 
of  an  inaccurate  transcriber.  "  J'es- 
pere,"  says  Maitre  Joachim  to  liis 
master,  "  que  je  vo.us  servirai  tantut 
un  ragout  digue  d'un  cantador  mayor." 
The  word  was  not  "cawtador,"  but 
"  contactor  mayor,"  the  "  ministro  de 
hacienda,"  or  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer \  a  situation  under  a  despotic 
government  of  the  highest  dignity  and 
opulence.  So  Don  Annibal  de  Chin- 
chilla exclaims— u  Me  croit-elle  un 
contador  mayor,"  when  repelling  a 
demand  of  a  rapacious  prostitute.  But 
Le  Sage  mistook  the  o  of  his  manu- 
script for  an  a,  and  turned  a  phrase 
•very  intelligible  into  nonsense.  We 
•sow  come  to  the  passage  which  M. 
Neufchateau  quotes  as  decisive  in 
.  favour  of  Le  Sage's  claims.  It  certainly 
was  to  be  founcl  in  no  Spanish  manu- 
script. 

"  Don  Louis  nous  mena,  chez  un  jeune 
gentilhomrne  de  ses  amis,  qu'on  appeloit 
don  Gabriel  de  Pedros.  Nous  y  pas- 
'sames  le  reste  de  la  journee;  nous  y 
soupames  meme,  et  nous  n'en  sortime's 
que  sur  les  deux  heures  apres  minuit 
pour  nous  en  retourner  au  logis.  Nous 
avions  peut-etre  fait  la  moitie  ,du  che- 
min,  lorsque  nous  rencontrSmes  sous  nos 
pieds  dans  la  rue  deux  hommes  etendus 
par  terre.  Nous  jugeames  que  c'etoient 
des  malheureux  qu'on  venoit  d 'assassin  er, 
et  nous  nous  arretames  pour  les  secourir, 
s'il  en  etoit  encore  temps.  Comme  nous 
cherchions  a  nous  instruire,  autant  que 
1'obscurite  de  la  nuit  nous  fe  pouvoit 
permettre,  de  Fetat  ou  ils  se  trouvoient, 
la  patrouille  arriva.  Le  commandant 
nous  prit  d'abord  pour  des  assassins,  et 
nous  fit  environner  par  ses  gens  ;  mais  il 
eut  meilleure  opinion  de  nous  lor.squ'il 
uous  eut  entendus  parler,  et  qu'a  la 
favour  cl'une  lautorao  source,  il  vif.  les 
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traits  de  Mendoce  et  de  Pacheco.     Ses 
archers,  par  son  ordre,  examinerent  les 
deux  hommes  que  nous  uous  imaginions 
avoir  etc  tues ;  et  il  se  trouva  que  c'etoit 
uii  gros  licencie  avec  son  valet,    tous 
deux  pris  de  vin,  ou  plutot  ivres-morts. 
*  Messieurs,'  s'ecria  un  des  archers,  '  je 
reconnois  ce  gros  vivant.     Eh!  c'est  le 
seigneur  licencie  Guyomar,  recteur  de 
notre  universite.    Tel  que  vous  le  voyez, 
c'est  un  grand  personnage,  un  genie 
superieur.     11  n'y  a  point  de  philosophe 
qu'il  ne  terrasse  dans  une  dispute  ;  il  a 
un  flux  de  bouche   sans  pareil.     C'est 
dommage  qu'il  aime  un  peu  trop  de  vin, 
le  proces,  et  la  grisette.      II  revient  de 
souper  de   chez    son    Isabella,   ou,  par 
malheur,  son  guide  s'est  enivre  cornme 
lui.     11s  sont  tombesl'un  et  1'aulre  dans 
le  ruisseau.     Avant  que  le  bon  licencie 
fut  recteur,  cela  lui  arrivoit  assez  sou- 
vent.     Les  honneurs,  comme  vous  voyez, 
ne  changent  pas  toujours  les  uweurs.' 
Nous  laissames  ces  ivrognes  eutre  les 
mains  de  la  patrouille,  qui  eut  soin  (Je 
les  porter  chez  eux.     Nous  regagnames 
notre  hotel,  et  chacun  ne  songea  qu'a 
se  reposer." 

Now  this  story  pierces  to  the  heart 
the  theory  which  M.  Neufchateau 
cites  it  in  order  to  establish.  It  is  an 
anecdote  incorporated  by  Le  Sage 
with  the  rest  of  the  work ;  and  how 
well  it  tallies  with  a  Spanish  story, 
and  the  delineation  of  Spanish  man- 
nerst  let  the  reader  judge.  The  rector 
of  the  university  of  Salamanca  was 
required  to  unite  a  great  variety  ot 
qualifications.  In  the  first  place,  his 
birth  must  have  been  noble  for  several 
generations ;  not  perhaps  as  many  as  • 
.a  canon  of  Strasburg  was  required  to 
trace,  but  more  than  it  was  possible 
for  the  great  majority  even  of  well 
born  gentlemen  to  produce.  The 
situation,  indeed,  was  generally  con- 
ferred upon  the  members  of  the  second 
class  of  nobility,  and  very  often  upon 
those  of  the  first.  He  was  a  judge, 
with  royal  and  pontifical  privileges, 
exempt  from  the  authority  of  the 
bishop  in  ecclesiastical,  and  from  the 
royal  tribunals  in  secular,  matters. 
His  morals  were  sifted  with  the  strict- 
est scrutiny;  and  yet  this  dignified 
ecclesiastic  is  the.  person  whom  Le 
Sage  represents  as  lying  in  the  streets 
stupiu'ed  with  intoxication,  and  this 
not  from  accident,  but  from  habitual 
•indulgence  in  a  vice  which,  through- 
out Spain,  is  considered  infamous,  an<l 
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which  none  but  those  who  are  below 
the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  even 
those  but  in  rare  instances,  are  ever 
known  to  practise.  To  call  a  man  a 
drunkard  in  Spain,  is  considered  a 
worse  insult  than  to  call  him  a  thief; 
and  the  ett'ect  of  the  story  is  the  same 
ns  if  a  person,  pretending  to  describe 
Knglish  manners,  were  to  represent 
the  Lord  Chancellor  as  often  in  cus- 
tody on  a  charge  of  shoplifting,  and 
permitted,  in  consideration  of  his  abi- 
lities, still  to  remain  in  office  and 
exercise  the  duties  of  his  station. 

The  principal  topographical  errors 
arc  the  following: — Dofia  Mencia 
names  to  Gil  Bias  two  places  on  the 
road  near  Burgos — these  she  calls 
Gofal  and  Rodilbs  ;  the  real  names 
are  Tardagal  and  Revilla,  (1,  11  ;) 
Ponte  de  Mula  is  put  for  Puenta 
Dnro,  (1,  13  ;)  Luceno  for  Luyego  ; 
Viliardera  for  Villar  del  Sa,  (5,  1  ;) 
Almerim  for  Almoharia,  (5,  1  ;)  Sliva 
for  Chiva,  (7,  1 ;)  Obisa  for  Cobisa, 
(10,  10  ;)  Sinas  for  Linas  ;  Mililla  for 
Melilla ;  Arragon  for  Aragon.  De- 
scribing his  journey  from  Madrid  to 
Oviedo,  Gil  Bias  says  they  slept  the 
first  night  at  Alcala  of  Henares,  and 
the  second  at  Segovia.  Now  Alcala 
is  not  on  the  road  from  Madrid  to 
Segovia,  nor  is  it  possible  to  travel  in 
one  day  from  one  of  these  cities  to  the 
other — probably  Galapagar  was  the 
word  mistaken.  Penafiel  is  mentioned 
as  lying  on  the  road  from  Segovia  to 
Vafladolid,  (10, 1 ;)  this  is  for  Portillo. 
Now,  if  Le  Sage  had  invented  the 
story,  and  clothed  it  with  names  of 
Spanish  cities  and  villages,  taken  from 
printed  books,  can  any  one  suppose 
that  he  could  have  fallen  into  all  these 
errors  ? 

A  thread  of  Spanish  history  winds 
through  the  whole  story  of  Gil  Bias, 
and  keeps  every  circumstance  in  its 
place  ;  therefore  the  date  of  the  hero's 
Tbirth  may  be  fixed  with  the  greatest 
precision.  He  tells  us  he  was  fifty- 
eight  at  the  death  of  the  Count  Duke 
of  Olivarez,that  is,  1646 ;  Gil  Bias  was 
therefore  bom  1588,  and  this  corre- 
sponds altogether  with  different  allu- 
sions, which  show  that  when  the  ro- 
mance was  written  the  Avar  between 
Spain  nnd  Portugal  was  present  to 
the  author's  mind,  and  the  subject  of 
his  constant  animadversion.  Portu- 
gal, as  our  readers  may  recollect,  be- 


subject  to  the  Spanish  yoke  in 
1580,  the  Duke  of  Braganza  was 
raised  to  the  tbrone  of  that  kingdom 
in  16  10  ;  and  the  war  to  which  that 
event  gave  rise  was  not  terminated 
till  1668,  when  Charles  II.  acknow- 
ledged Alphonso  VI.  as  the  legitimate 
ruler  of  Portugal.  That  when  the 
work  was  written  the  war  between. 
Spain  and  Portugal  continued,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the 
mention  of  Portugal  is  perpetually  ac- 
companied with  some  allusion  to  hos- 
tilities which  were  then  carried  oa 
between  the  two  countries.  The  ro- 
mance must  therefore  have  been  writ- 
ten between  the  disgrace  of  the  Count 
Duke,  1646,  and  the  recognition  of 
Portuguese  independence,  1668.  But 
we  may  contract  the  date  of  the 
work  within  still  narrower  limits. 
It  could  not  have  been  written  be- 
fore 1654,  as  the  works  of  Don  Au- 
gustini  Moreto,  none  of  which  were 
published  before  1654,  are  cited  in 
it — it  is  not  of  later  date,  because 
there  is  no  allusion  in  any  part  of  the 
work  to  the  death  of  Philip  IV.,  to 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  to  any 
other  ministers  bufc  Lerma,  Uzeda, 
and  Olivarez.  Don  Louis  de  Haro, 
Marquis  of  Carpio,  and  Duke  of  Mou- 
tora,  is  not  mentioned  moreover.  Gil 
Bias,  describing  himself  to  Laura,  says 
that  he  is  the  only  son  of  Fernando 
de  Ribera,  who,  fell  in  a  battle  on 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal  fifteen  years 
before.  This  is  a  prolepsis  ;  for  the 
battle  was  fought  in  1640.  But  this 
manifest  anachronism,  which  entirely 
escaped  Le  Sage,  was  intended  by 
the  author  as  an  autograph,  a  sort 
of  "  chkn  de  Bassano,"  to  point  out 
the  real  date  of  the  work.  Bear- 
ing in  mind,  then,  that  Gil  Bias  was 
born  in  1588,  that  Portugal  was  an- 
nexed to  Spain  in  1580  without  a 
struggle,  and  remained  subject  to  its 
dominion  till  1640;  let  us  consider 
the  anachronisms  in  which  Le  Sage 
has  plunged  himself,  partly  through 
his  ignorance  of  Spanish  history,  part- 
ly from  the  attempt  to  interpolate 
other  Spanish  novels  with  the  main 
body  of  the  work  he  has  translated. 
One  of  tliese  is  confessed  by  Le  .Sage 
hir-solf,  and  occurs  in  the  story  of 
Don  Pompeio  de  Castro,  inserted  in 
the  first  volume.  Don  Pompeio  is 
•supposed  to  relate  this  story  at  Ma- 
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drid  in  1607 ;  in  it  a  king  of  Portugal 
is  spoken  of  at  that  time  as  being  an 
independent  sovereign.     Now  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  seventh  book,  in 
the  year  1608,  Pedro  Zamora  tells 
Laura,   with  whom  he  has   eloped, 
that  they  were  in  security  in  Portu- 
gal, a  foreign  kingdom,  though  actu- 
ally subject  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
Now  this  is  quite  correct,  and  here 
Le  Sage's  attention  was  called  to  the 
anachronism  above  cited  in  his  pre- 
ceding volume,  which  he  undertakes 
to  correct  *in  another  edition — a  pro- 
mise which  he  fulfilled  by  the  clumsy 
expedient  of  transferring  the  scene 
from  Portugal  to  Poland.     But  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  Le  Sage,  who 
singles  out  with  such  painful  anxiety 
the  error   to    which  we    have    ad- 
verted,  suffers  others  of  equal  im- 
portance to  pass  altogether  unnoticed? 
For  instance,   in   the  twelfth  book, 
eighth  chapter,  Olivarez  speaks  of  a 
journey  of  Philip  IV.   to  Zaragoza ; 
which  took  place  indeed,  but  not  un- 
til two  years  after  the  disgrace  of 
Olivarez.    Cogollos,  speaking  in  1616, 
alludes  to  a  circumstance  connected 
with  the  revolt  of  Portugal  in  1640; 
Olivarez,  sixteen  mouths  afterwards, 
mentions    the    same    circumstance, 
saying  to  Cogollos — "  Your  patron, 
though  related  to  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
ganza,  had,  I  am  well  assured,   no 
share  in  his  revolt,"    In   1607,  Gil 
Bias,  being  the  servant  of  Don  Ber- 
nardo de  Castel  Blanco,  says,   that 
some  suppose  his  master  to  be  a  spy 
of  the  king  of  Portugal,  a  personage 
who  at  that  time  did  not  exist.    Now, 
if  Le  Sage  intended  to  leave  to  poste- 
rity a  lasting  and  unequivocal  proof 
of  his  plagiarism,  how  could  he  do  so 
more  effectually  than  by  dwelling  on 
one  anachronism  as  an  error  which 
he  intended  to   correct,  in  a  work 
swarming  .in  every  part  with  others 
equally  flagrant,  of  which  he  takes  no 
notice  ?    We  have  mentioned  these 
mistakes,  particularly  as  being  mis- 
takes into  which  the  original  author 
had  fallen,  and  which,  as  his  object 
was  not  to  give  an  exact  relation  of 
facts,  he  probably  disregarded  altoge- 
ther.   And  here  again  we  must  repeat 
our  remark,  that  these  perpetual  allu- 
sions indicate  a  writer  not  afraid  of 
exposing    himself     by    irretrievable 
blunders,  and  certain  of  being  under- 
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stood  by  those  whom  he  addressed. 
A  Spaniard  writing  for  Spaniards, 
would  of  course  take  it  for  granted 
that  his  countrymen  were  acquainted 
with  those  very  facts  and  allusions 
which  Le  Sage  sometimes  formally  en- 
deavours to  explain,  and  sometimes 
is  unable  to  detect ;  while  a  writer  con- 
scious, as  the  French  author  was,  of 
a  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  language  and  usages  of  Spain, 
would  never  indulge  in  those  little 
circumstantial  touches  which  a  Span- 
iard could  not  help  inserting. 

We  now  come  to  errors  of  Le  Sage 
himself.  Dona  Mencia  speaks  of  her 
first  husband  dying  in  the  service  of 
the  king  of  Portugal,  five  or  six  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Events  are  described  as 
taking  place  in  the  time  of  Philip 
II.,  under  the  title  of  Le  Mariage 
de  Vengeance,  which  happened  three 
hundred  years  before,  at  the  time  of 
the  Sicilian  Vespers,  1283.  Gil  Bias, 
after  his  release  from  the  tower  of  Se- 
govia, tells  his  patron,  Alonzo  de 
Leyva,  that  four  months  before  he 
held  an  important  olfice  under  the 
Spanish  crown ;  while  he  tells  Philip 
IV.  that  he  was  six  months  in  pri- 
son at  Segovia.  But  the  following 
very  remarkable  error  almost  deter- 
mines the  question,  as  it  discovers 
demonstrably  the  mistake  of  a  tran- 
scriber. Scipio,  returning  to  his  mas- 
ter in  April  1621,  informs  Gil  Bias 
that  Philip  III.  is  dead ;  and  proceeds 
to  say  that  it  is  rumoured  that  the 
Cardinal  Duke  of  Lerma  has  lost  his 
office,  is  forbidden  to  appear  at 
court,  and  that  Gaspar  de  Guz- 
man, Count  of  Olivarez,  is  prime 
minister.  Now,  the  Cardinal  Duke 
of  Lerma  had  lost  his  oflice  since 
the  4th  October  1618,  three  years 
before  the  death  of  Philip  III.  How 
is  this  mistake  explained?  By  the 
transcriber's  omission  of  the  words 
"  Duke  of  Uzeda,  son  of,"  which 
should  precede  the  cardinal  duke, 
&c.,  and  which  makes  the  sentence 
historically  correct ;  for  the  Duke  of 
Uzeda  was  the  son  of  the  Cardinal 
Duke  of  Lerma,  did  succeed  his  father, 
and  was  turned  out  of  office  at  the 
death  of  Philip  III.,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Olivarez.  If  there  was 
no  other  argument  but  this,  it  would 
serve  materially  to  invalidate  Le  Sage's 
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claims  to  originality ;  as  the  omission 
of  these  words  makes  nonsense  of  a 
sentence  perfectly  intelligible    when 
corrected,  and  causes  the  writer,  in 
the  very  act  of  alluding  to  a  most  no- 
torious fact  in  Spanish  history,  with 
which,   even  in  its  least  details,  he 
appears  in  other  places  familiar,  to 
display  the  most  unaccountable  igno- 
rance of  the  very  fact  he  makes  the 
basis  of  his  narrative.     Surely  if  pla- 
giarism can  ever  be    said    "  digito 
monstrari  et  dicier  hie  est,"  it  is  here. 
If  we  consider  the  effect  of  all  these 
accumulated  circumstances — the  tra- 
velling on  mules,  the  mode  of  extort- 
ing money,  the  plunder  of  the  prisoners 
by  the  jailer,  the  rosary  with  its  large 
beads  carried  by  the   Spanish  Tar- 
tuffe,  instead  of  the^'haire  and  the 
discipline  "  mentioned  by  Moliere,  the 
description  of  the  hotels  of  Madrid, 
the  inferior  condition  of  surgeons,  the 
graceful  bearing  of   the    cloak,   the 
notary's  inkstand,  the  posada  in  which 
the  actors  slept  as  well  as  acted,  the 
convent  in  which  Philip's  mistress  is 
placed  with  such  minute  propriety, 
the  Gallina  Ciega,  the  lane  in  Madrid, 
the  dinner  hour  of  the  clerks  in  the 
minister's  office,  the  knowledge  of  the 
ecclesiastical  rights  of  the  crown  over 
Granada,  and  of  the  Aragonese  resist- 
ance to  a  foreign 'viceroy,  the  number 
of  words  left  in  the  original  Spanish, 
and  of  others  which  betray  a  Spanish 
origin,  the  names  of  cities,  villages, 
and  families,  that  rise  spontaneously 
to  the  hand  of  the  writer,  and  the 
perpetual  mistakes  which  their  enu- 
meration occasions,  among  which  we 
will  only  here  specify  that  of  Canta- 
dor  for  Contador,  and  the  omission  of 
the  words  "  Due  d'Uzeda,"  which  can 
alone  set  right  a  flagrant  anachronism 
— if  we  consider  the  effect  of  all  these 
circumstances,  we  shall  look  in  vain 
for  any  reason  to  doubt  the  result 
which  such  a  complication  of  proba- 
bilities conspires  to  fortify. 

The  objections  stated  by  M.  Neuf- 
chateau  to  this  overwhelming  mass  of 
evidence,  utterly  destructive  as  it  is 
to  the  hypothesis  of  which  he  was  the 
advocate,  are  so  feeble  and  captious, 
that  they  hardly  deserve  the  exami- 
nation which  Llorente,  in  the  anxiety 
of  his  patriotism,  has  condescended  to 
bestow  on  them.  M.  Neufchateau 
objects  to  the  minute  references  on 


which  many  of  Llorente's  arguments 
are  built;  but  he  should  remember 
that,  in  an  examination  of  this  sort, 
it  is  "  one  thing  to  be  minute,  and  an- 
other to  be  precarious ; "  one  thing  to 
be  oblique,  and  another  to  be  fantas- 
tical. On  such  occasions  the  more 
powerful  the  microscope  is  that  the 
critic  can  employ,  the  better;  not  only 
because  all  suspicion  of  contrivance 
or  design  is  thereby  further  removed, 
but  because  proofs,  separately  trifling, 
are,  when  united,  irresistible;  and 
the  circumstantial  evidence  to  which 
courts  of  justice  are  compelled,  by  the 
necessity  of  human  affairs,  to  recur, 
in  matters  where  the  lives  and  fortunes 
of  individuals  are  at  stake,  is  not  only 
legitimate,  but  indispensable,  before 
tribunals  which  have  not  the  same 
means  of  investigation  at  their  com- 
mand. In  this,  however,  the  evidence 
is  as  full,  positive,  and  satisfactory  as 
any  evidence  not  appealing  to  the 
senses  or  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion for  its  truth,  can  possibly  be; 
and  any  one  in  active  life  who  was 
to  forbear  from  acting  upon  it,  would 
deserve  to  be  treated  as  a  lunatic. 
Let  us,  however,  consider  the  admis- 
sions of  M  Neufchateau.  He  admits, 
1st,  That  Le  Sage  was  never  in  Spain. 
2dly,  Le  Sage,  in  1735,  acknowledged 
the  chronological  error  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  from  inserting  the  story  ot 
Don  Pompeyo  de  Castro,  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  correct  it. 
3dly,  He  allows,  in  1724,  when  the 
third  volume  of  Gil  Bias  was  publish- 
ed, Le  Sage  annexed  to  it  the  Latin 
distich,  implying  that  the  work  was  at 
an  end — 

"  Inveni  portum,  spes  et  fortuna,  valete; 
Sat  me  lusistis,  ludite  nunc  alios." 

He  allows,  therefore,  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  fourth  volume,  eleven  years 
after  the  third  volume  c;f  Gil  Bias  was 
published,  was  as  far  from  the  origi- 
nal intention  of  the  author  as  it  was 
from  the  expectation  of  the  public. 
4thly,  That,  from  the  introduction  of 
the  Duke  of  Lerma  on  the  stage  at 
the  close  of  the  work,  the  history  of 
Spain  is  :  dhered  to  with  exact  fidelity. 
5thly,  He  allows  that  the  description 
of  Spanish  inns,  (10,  12,)  is  taken 
from  the  "Vida  del  Escudero  Mar- 
cos de  Obregon."  Gthly,  He  allows 
that  the  novel  of  uLe  Mariage  d$ 
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Vengeance,1'  related  by  Dona  Elvira,  with  the  manuscript  before  him  ? 
is  inconsistent  with  all  the  rest  of  the  7thly,  He  allows  that  the  story  of 
gtory  of  Gil  Bias.  The  anachronisms  Dona  Laura  de  Guzman  is  taken 
in  which  Le  Sage  is  entangled,  by  from  a  Spanish  comedy  entitled, 
applying  a  story  to  the  seventeenth  "  Todo  es  enredos  amor  y  el  diablo 
century  that  relates  to  the  thirteenth,  son  las  inugeres."  8thly,  He  allows 
prove  his  ignorance  of  Spanish  his-  that  the  expression,  "  et  je  promets 
tory.  On  this  M.  Neufchateau  re-  de  vous  faire  tirer  pied  ou  aile  du 
marks  as  usual,  that  no  Spaniard  would  premier  miuistre,"  *  is  not  French  ;  it 
have  fallen  into  such  an  error.  True ;  is  in  fact  the  translation  of  a  Spanish 
but  how  does  it  happen  that  the  per-  proverb,  u  Agarrar  pata  o  alon," 
son  making  it  is  so  intimately  ac-  9thly,  He  admits  that  the  intimate 
quainted  with  the  topography  and  acquaintance  with  the  personal  his- 
habits  of  Spain?  and  how  can  this  tory  of  the  Count  Duke,  displayed  by 
contradiction  be  solved,  but  by  sup-  Le  Sage,  is  astonishing.  IGthly,  He 
posing  that  Le  Sage  incorporated  a  admits  that  the  stories  of — 
Spanish  story  which  caught  his  fancy 

Dona  Mencia  de  Mosquera,  contained  in  1st  book,  llth,  12th,  13th,  and 
14th  chapters, 

Of  the  story  of  Diego  de  la  Fuente,  contained  in  the  2d  book,  7th  chapter, 
Don  Bernardo  de  Castelblanco,  contained  in  the  2d  book,  1st 

chapter, 

Don  Pompeyo  de  Castro,  contained  in  the  2d  book,  7th  chap- 
ter, 
— ,  Dona  Aurora  de  Guzman,  contained  in  the  4th  book,  2d,  3d, 

5th,  and  6th  chapters, 
-«-  Matrimonio  por  Venganza,  contained  in  the  4th  book,  4th 

chapter. 

Dona  Serafina  de  Folan  and  Don  Alfonso  de  Leiva,  con- 
tained in  10th  book, 

-P-T  Rafael  and  Lucinda,  contained  in  5th  book,  1st  chapter, 

-~-  Samuel  Simon  eu  Chelva,  contained  in  6th  book,  1st  chapter, 

~-  Laura,  contained  in  7th  book,  7th  chapter, 

»-~  Don  Atiibal  de  Chinchilla,  contained  in  7th  book,  12th  chap- 

ter, 
«-«  Valeric  de  Luna  and  Inesilla  Cantarilla,  contained  in  8th 

book,  1st  chapter, 

Andres  de  Tordesillas,  Gaston  de  Cogollos,  and  Elena  de 
Galisteo,  contained  in  9th  book,  4th,  llth,  and  13th  chap- 
ters, 

Scipio,  contained  in  10th  book,  10th,  llth,  and  12th  chapters, 
Laura  and  Lucrecia,  contained  in  12th  book,  1st  chapter, 
;  -    '      —  And  the  Histories  of  Lerma  and  Olivarcz,  contained  in  llth 

book,  5th,  6th,  8th,  9th,  llth,  12th,  13th ;  and  2d  book, 
3d,  4th,  5tU,  6th,  7th.,  8th,  9th,  10th,  llth,  12th,  and  13th 
chapters. 

Composing  more  than  two-thirds  of  Gil  Bias — are  taken  from  the  Spanish. 
Such  are  the  admissions  of  Le  Sage's  advocates. 

,-  Even  after  these  important  decluc-  entitled.  It  is,  we  trust,  proved  to 
tions,  there  remains  enough  to  found  every  candid  reader,  that,  with  the 
a  brilliant  reputation,  To  this  re-  exception  of  one  anecdote,  entertain- 
njaincier,  however,  Le  Sage  is  not  ing  in  itseif,  but  betraying  the  greatest 


*  It  occurs,  however,  in  Madame  de.  Sevigne's  letters.    But  that  most  charming 
of  all  tettev- writers  understood  Spanish,  which  Anne    of  Austria  had  probably 

vnada   a  iasldoiirajle  accomplishment  at  the   eourfc  of  France.  '  Tho  intiig'ue  for 
wiiich.  Yardes  was  exiled,  shows,  that  to  write  id  Spanish  was  an  attainment  com- 

53..0K  3,mi>vijj'the  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV. 
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ignorance  of  Spanish  manners,  two  or 
three  allusions  to  the  current  scandal 
and  topics  of  the  day,  and  the  inser- 
tion of  several  novels  avowedly  trans- 
lated from  other  Spanish  writers;  all 
the  merit  of  Lc  Sage  consists  in  di- 
viding a  manuscript  placed  by  his 
friend,  the  Abbe  de  Lyonne,  in  his 
possession,  into  two  stories — one  of 
which  was  Gil  Bias,  and  the  other, 
confessed  by  himself  to  be  a  transla- 
tion and  published  long  after  the 
former,  was  the  Bachelier  de  Sala- 
manque. To  the  argument  of  chro- 
nological error,  the  sole  answer  which 
M,  Neufchatcau  condescends  to  give 
is,  that  they  are  incomprehensible ; 
and  on  his  hypothesis  he  is  right.  As 
to  the  Spanish  words  and  phrases 
employed  in  Gil  Bias,  the  names  of 
villages,  towns,  and  families  which 
occur  in  it,  he  observes  that  these  are 
petty  circumstances — so  they  are, 
and  for  that  very  reason  the  argu- 
ment they  imply  is  irresistible.  The 
story  of  the  examination  of  Gaspar, 
the  servant  of  Simon,  in  the  Inquisi- 
tion scene,  is  gravely  urged  by  M. 
Neufchateau  as  a  proof  that  the 
writer  was  a  Frenchman,  as  no  Span- 
iard would  dare  to  attack  the  In- 
quisition. This  is  strange  confusion. 
Not  a  word  is  uttered  against  the  In- 
quisition in  the  scene.  Some  impos- 
tors disguise  themselves  in  the  dress 
of  inquisitors  to  perpetrate  a  fraud. 
If  a  French  novel  describe  two  or 
three  swindlers,  assuming  the  garb  of 
members  of  the  old  Parliament  of 
Paris  in  execution  of  their  design, 
is  this  an  attack  on  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  ?  Is  the  "  Beaux'  Stratagem  " 
an  attack  on  our  army  and  peerage? 
The  argument,  however,  may  be  re- 
torted ;  for  had  a  Frenchman  been 
the  author  of  the  story,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  he  wolild  have  in- 
troduced some  attack  upon  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  quite  certain  that  the  cha- 
racters brought  forward  would  have 
deviated  from  the  strict  propriety 
they  now  preserve.  Some  confusion 
would  have  been  made  among  them — 
an  error  which  M.  Neufchateau,  in 
the  few  lines  he  has  written  upon  the 
subject,  has  not  been  able  to  avoid. 
We  may  add  that  this  whole  scene  was 
printed  in  Spanish,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Inquisition,  without  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  that  venerable  body, 
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who,  though  tolerably  quick-sighted  in 
such  matters,  were  not,  it  should 
seem,  aware  of  the  attack  upon  them 
which  M.  Ncufi/hatcau  has  been  sa- 
gacious enough  to  discover.  To  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  geographi- 
cal blunders,  M.  Ncufchateau  mut- 
ters that  they  are  excusable  in  a 
writer  who  had  never  been  in  Spain. 
The  question,  how  such  a  writer 
came  wantonly  to  incur  them,  he 
leaves  unanswered.  M.  Neufcha- 
teau  asserts,  that  there  is  in  Spanish 
no  proverb  that  corresponds  to  the 
French  saying,  "  A  quelque  chose  le 
malheur  est  bon."  But  a  comedy 
was  written  in  the  time  of  Philip  IV.  $ 
entitled,  "  No  hay  mau  que  por  bien 
no  venga."  He  argues  that  Gil  Bias 
is  not  the  work  of  a  Spaniard,  be- 
cause it  does  not,  like  Don  Quix- 
ote, abound  with  proverbs  ;  by  a 
parity  of  reasoning,  he  might  infer 
The  Silent  Lady  was  not  written 
by  an  Englishman,  as  there  is  no  al- 
lusion to  Falstaff  in  it. 

But  it  may  be  said,  if  Le  Sage  was 
so  unscrupulous  as  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  works  of  another  writer 
in  Gil  Bias,  how  came  he  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Bachelier  de  Salamanque  as  a 
translation  ? 

This  is  a  fair  question,  but  the  an- 
swer we  can  give  is  satisfactory. 
The  originals  of  all  his  translations^ 
except  Gil  Bias  and  the  Bachelier  de 
Salamanque,  were  printed;  and  there- 
fore aiiy  attempt  at  wholesale  pla- 
giarism must  have  been  immediately 
detected.  The  Bachelier  de  Sala- 
manque,  it  is  true,  was  in  manuscript ; 
but  it  had  been  long  in  the  possession 
of  the  Marquis  de  Lerma  and  his  son^ 
before  it  became  the  property  of  Le 
Sage  ;  and  although  tolerably  certain 
that  it  had  never,  been  diligently  pe- 
rused, Le  Sage  could  not  be  sure  that 
it  had  not  attracted  superficial  notice, 
and  that  the  name  was  not  known  to 
many  people.  Now,  by  eviscerating 
the  Bachelier  dt  Salamanque  of  it's 
most  entertaining  anecdotes,  and  giv- 
ing them  a  different  fitle,  and  then 
publishing  the  mutilated  copy  of  fc 
work,  the  name  of  which,  with  the  out- 
line of  its  story,  was  known  to  many 
people  as  an  acknowledged  transla- 
tion, he  took  the  most  obvious  means 
of  disarming  all  suspicion  of  plagiar- 
ism, and  setting,  as  it  seems  he  did,  en 
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a  wrong  track  the  curiosity  of  en- 
quirers.     How   came    the    original 
manuscript  not  to  be  printed  by  its 
author  ?  Because  it  could  not  be  print- 
ed with  impunity  within  the  juris- 
diction of  tire  Spanish  monarchy:  the 
allusions  to  the  abuses  of  the  court 
and  the  favourites  of  the  day  are  so  ob- 
vious— the  satire  upon  the  imbecility 
of  the  Spanish  government  so  keen 
and  biting — the  personal  descriptions 
of  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV.  soexact — 
the  corruption  of  its  ministers  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  abuses  practised  in  its 
prisons,  branded  in  terms  so  lively 
and  vehement — the  attacks  upon  the 
influence  of  the  clergy,  their  hypocrisy, 
their  ambition,  and  their  avarice,  so 
frequent  and  severe — that  while  Philip 
IV.  and  Don  John  of  Austria,  the 
fruit  of  his  intrigue  with  the  actress 
Marie  Calderon,  so  carefully  pointed 
out,  were  still  alive,  and  before  the 
generation  to  which  it  alludes  had 
passed  away,  its  publication,  in  Spain 
at  least,  was  impossible.     The  Bache- 
lier  de  Salamanque  was  not  published 
for  the  same  reason ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  even  in  a  country  with  perhaps 
more  pretensions  to  freedom  than  Spain 
possessed,  no  one  has  yet   acknow- 
ledged himself  the  writer  of  Junius. 
But  why  do  you  not  produce  the  Spa- 
nish manuscript,  and  set  the  question 
at  rest  ?  exclaims  with  much  naivete 
M.  Neufchateau.    Does  such  an  ar- 
gument deserve    serious  refutation? 
That  is,  why  do  not  you  Spaniards 
produce  a  manuscript  given  to   one 
Frenchman  by  another  at  Paris,  in 
the  18th  century,  which  of  course,  if 
our  theory  be  true,  he  had  the  strong- 
est temptation  to  destroy?    Rather 
may  the  Spaniards  ask,  why  do  not 
you  produce  the  original  manuscript  of 
the  Bachelier  de  Salamanque,  which 
would  overthrow  at  least  one  portion 
of  our  hypothesis  ? 

The  object  of  Gil  Bias  is  to  exhibit 
a  vivid  representation  of  the  follies 
and  vices  of  the  successive  administra- 
tions of  Lerma,  Uzeda,  and  Olivarez  ; 
to  point  out  the  actual  state  of  the  drama 
in  Spain  under  the  reign  of  Philip  IV., 
who,  indolent  as  he  was,  possessed  the 
taste  of  a  true  Spaniard  for  dramatic 
representation ;  to  criticise  the  absurd 
system  pursued  by  the  physicians, 
abuses  of  subordinate  officers  of  jus- 
tice, the  follies  of  false  pretenders  to 


philosophy,  the  disorders  and  corrup- 
tions which  swarm  in  every  depart- 
ment of  a  despotic  and  inefficient  go- 
vernment, the  multitude  of  sharpers 
and  robbers  in  the  towns  and  high- 
ways, the  subterranean  habitations  in 
which  they  found  shelter  and  security, 
the  ingenuity  of  their   frauds,   and 
daring  outrages  of  their  violence — in 
short,  to  hold  up  every  species  of  na- 
tional error,  and  every  weakness  of 
national  folly,  to  public  obloquy  and 
derision.  In  dwelling  upon  such  topics 
the  writer  will,   of  course,   describe 
scenes  and  characters  common  to  every 
state  of  civilized  society.     The  broad 
and  general  features  of  the  time-serv- 
ing courtier,  of  the  servile  coxcomb,  of 
the  rapacious  mistress,  of-  the  expect- 
ing legatee,  the  frivolous  man  of  fa- 
shion,  and  the  still  more  frivolous 
pedant,  will  be  the  same,  whatever  be 
the  country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid, 
and  by  whatever  names  they  happen 
to  be  distinguished.     France  had,  no 
doubt,  her  Sangrados  and  Ochetos,  her 
Matthias  de  Silva  and  Rodrigo,  her 
Lauras  and  her  Archbishops  of  Gra- 
nada. 

"  Pictures  like  these,  dear  madam,  to 

design, 
Asks  no  firm  hand,  an'd   no   unerring 

line ; 
Some  wandering  touches,  some  reflected 

light, 
Some  flying  stroke,  alone  can  hit  'em 

right." 

Where  the  touches  are  more  exact  and 
delicate,  where  the  strokes  are  laid  on 
with  the  painful  labour  of  a  Flemish 
pencil,  where  the  business  and  the 
bosoms  of  men  are  addressed  more 
directly,  there  it  is  we  shall  find  proofs 
of  the  view  and  purpose  of  the  author ; 
suck  traits  are  the  key  with  the  lea- 
ther strap  that  verified  the  judgment 
of  Sancho's  kinsmen.  To  what  pur- 
pose should  a  Frenchman,  writing  in 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  censure  the 
rapacity  of  innkeepers,  and  the  wretch- 
edness of  their  extorted  accommoda- 
tion, when  France,  from  the  time  of 
Chaucer  to  the  present  hour,  has  been 
famous  for  the  civility  of  the  one  and 
the  convenience  of  the  other  ?  To  what 
purpose,  if  the  French  government 
were  to  be  criticised,  enumerate  the 
danger  of  high-roads,  and  the  caverns 
unexplored  by  a  negligent  administra- 
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tion,  in  which  bandits  found  a  refuge? 
If  France  was  aimed  at,  how  does  it 
happen  that  the  literature  of  its  golden 
age  is  the  subject  of  attack,  and  a  per- 
verted and  fantastic  style  of  writing 
assigned  to  an  epoch  remarkable  for 
the  severity  and  precision  of  its  taste  ? 
If  Spain  is  meant,  the  attack  is  per- 
fectly   intelligible,    as    the  epoch  is 
exactly  that  when  Spanish  taste  be- 
gan to  degenerate,  and  the  style  of 
Spanish  writers  to  become  vicious,  in- 
flated,andfantastic,in  imitation  of  Gon- 
gora,  who  did  so  much  to  ruin  the  lite- 
rature of  his  country;  as  other  writers 
of  much  less  ability,  but  who  addressed 
themselves  to  a  public  far  inferior  in 
point  of  taste  to  that  of  Gongora,  have 
recently  done  in  England.     Nothing 
could  be  worse  chosen  than  such  a 
topic.     As  well  might  England  be  at- 
tacked now  for  its  disregard  of  com- 
merce and  its  enthusiastic  love  of  ge- 
nius, or  France  for  its  contempt  of 
military  glory.     When  Gil  Bias  was 
published,  France  was  undoubtedly  the 
model  of  civilized  Europe,  the  foun- 
tain from  whence  other  stars  drew 
light.     To  ridicule  the  bad  taste  of  the 
age  of  Malebranche,   the  master  of 
Addison,  and  of  Boileau,  the  master  of 
Pope,  will  appear  ridiculous  to  an  Eng- 
lishman.    To  accuse  the  vicious  style 
which  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Bossuet, 
Fenelon,  and  Pascal,  will  appear  mon- 
strous to   every  one  with  the  least 
tincture  of  European  literature. 

Let  us  apply  this  mode  of  reasoning 
to  some  instance  in  which  national 
prejudice  and  interest  cannot  be  con- 
cerned. Let  us  suppose  that  some 
one  were  to  affirm  that  the  Adelphi 
of  Terence  was  not  a  translation  from 
Menander  ;  among  the  incorrigible 
pedants  who  think  Niebuhr  a  greater 
authority  on  Roman  history  than 
Cicero,  he  would  not  want  for  prose- 
lytes. Let  us  see  what  he  might  al- 
lege— he  might  urge  that  Terence  had 
acknowledged  obligations  to  Menander 
on  other  occasions,  and  that  on  this  he 
seemed  rather  studiously  to  disclaim 
it,  pointing  out  Diphilus  as  his  original 
— he  might  insist  that  Syrus  could 
only  have  been  the  slave  of  a  Roman 
master,  that  Sannio  corresponded 
exactly  with  our  notions  of  a  Roman 
pander,  that^Eschinus  was  the  picture 
of  a  dissolute  young  patrician — in 
$hort,  that  through  the  transparent 
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veil  of  Grecian  drapery  it  was  easy  to 
detect  the  sterner  features  of  Roman 
manners  and  society;  nay  more,  he 
might  insist  on  the  marriage  of  Micio 
at  the  close  of  the  drama,  as  Neufcha- 
teau  does  upon  the  drunkenness  of 
Guyomar,  as  alluding  to  some  anec- 
dote of  the  day,  and  at  any  rate  as  the 
admitted  invention  of  Terence  him- 
self.    He  might  challenge  the  advo- 
cates of  Menander  to  produce  the 
Greek  original  from  which  the  play 
was  borrowed ;   he  might  reject  the 
Greek  idioms  which  abound  in  that 
masterpiece  of  the  Roman  stage  with 
contempt,  as  beneath  his  notice  ;  and 
disregard   the   names  which   betray 
a  Grecian  origin,  the  allusions  to  the 
habits  of  Grecian  women,  to  the  state 
of  popular  feeling  at  Athens,  and  the 
administration  of  Athenian  law,  with 
supercilious    indifference.      All   this 
such  a  reasoner  might  do,   and  all 
this  M.  Neufchateau  has  done.     But 
would  such  a  tissue  of  cobweb  fallacies 
disguise  the  truth  from  any  man  of 
ordinary  taste    and   understanding? 
Such  a  man  would  appeal  to  the  whole 
history  of  Terence;    he  would  show 
that  he  was  a  diligent  transFator  of 
the  Greek  writers  of  the  middle  co- 
medy, that  his  language  in  every  other 
line  betrayed  a  Grecian  origin,  that 
the  .plot  was  not  Roman,   that  the 
scene  was  not  Roman,  that  the  cus- 
toms were  not  Roman ;  he  would  say, 
if  he  had  patience  to  reason  with  his 
antagonist,  that  a  fashionable  rake,  a 
grasping  father,  an  indulgent  uncle,  a 
knavish  servant,  an  impudent  ruffian, 
and  a  timid  clown,  were  the  same  at 
Rome,  at  Thebes,  and  at  Athens,  in 
London,  Paris,  or  Madrid.   He  would 
ask,  of  what  value  were  such  broad 
and  general  features  common  to  a 
species,  when  the  fidelity  of  an  indi- 
vidual likeness  was  in  question  ?    He 
would  say,  that  the  incident  quoted 
as  a  proof  of  originality,  served  only, 
by  its  repugnance  to  Grecian  man- 
ners, and  its  inferiority  to  the  work 
in  which  it  was  inserted,  to  prove 
that  the  rest  was  the  production  of 
anothei*  writer.     He  would  quote  the 
translations  from  fragments  still  ex- 
tant, which  the  work,  exquisite  as 
it  is,   contains,  as  proofs  of  a  still 
more  beautiful  original.     Lastly,  ho 
would  cite  the  "  Dimidiate  Menander" 
of  Caesar,  as  a  proof  of  the  opinion 
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entertained  of  Ins  genius  by  the  great 
writers  of  his  own  country  ;  and  when 
he  had  done  this,  he  might  enquire 
with  confidence  whether  any  one  ex- 
isted capable  of  forming  a  judgment 
upon  style,  or  of  distinguishing  one 
author  from  another,  who  would  dis- 
pute the  position  for  which  he  con- 
tended. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  •  all 
M.  Nenfchatcau's  argument  is  the 
slight  assumption,  that  every  allusion 
to  a  man  eminent  for  wit  and  genius, 
must  be  intended  for  a  Frenchman. 
Of  this  nature  is  the  affirmation  that 
Triaquero  is  meant  for  Voltaire  ;  and 
the  still  more  intrepid  declaration,  that 
Lope  do  Vega  and  Calderon  do  la 
Barca  are  cited,  not  as  Spanish 
authors,  but  as  types  by  which  Cor- 
neille  and  Racine  are  shadowed  out. 
It  is  true  that  the  passage  is  exactly 
applicable  to  Calderon  and  Lope  de 
Vega;  and  for  that  reason,  as  they 
arc  great  comic  writers,  can  hardly 
apply  equally  well  to  Corneille  and 
llacine.  But  such  trifling  difficulties 
are  as  dust  when  placed  in  the  balance 
with  the  inveterate  opinion  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded. 

According  to  the  principles  adopted 
by  M.  Neufchateau,  Gil  Bias  might 
be  adapted  to  any  court,  or  age,  or 
country.  For  instance,  if  Triaquero, 
meaning  a  charlatan,  (which,  by  the 
way,  it  does  not,)  refers  of  necessity 
to  Voltaire,  might  not  any  English- 
man, if  the  work  had  been  published 
recently,  insist  that  the  work  must 
have  been  written  by  an  Englishman, 
as  the  allusion  could  apply  to  no  one 
so  well  as  him,  who,  having  been  a 
judge  without  law,  and  a  translator  of 
Demosthenes  without  Greek,  had,  to 
his  other  titles  to  public  esteem,  added 
that  of  being  an  historian  without  re- 
search ? 

The  difference  between  Dr  San- 
grado  and  our  hydropathists  is  merely 
that  between  hot  and  cold  water,  by 
no  means  excluding  an  allusion  to  the 
latter,  under  the  veil,  as  M.  Neuf- 
chateau  has  it,  of  Spanish  manners. 
Would  it  be  quite  impossible  to  find 
in  St  James's  Street,  or  in  certain 


buildings  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Thames,  the  exact  counterparts 
of  Don  Matthias  de  Silva  and  his  coai- 
panions  ?  Gongora,  indeed,  in  spite  of 
his  detestable  taste,  was  a  man  of 
genius  ;  and  therefore  to  find  his  type 
among  us  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, unless  an  excess  of  the  former 
quality,  for  which  he  was  conspicuous, 
might  counterbalance  a  deficiency  in. 
the  latter.  Are  our  employes  less 
pompous  and  empty  than  Gil  Bias  and 
his  companions  ?  our  squires  less  absurd 
and  ignorant  than  tiie  hidalgoes  of 
Valencia ?  Let  any  one  read  some  of 
the  pamphlets  on  Archbishop  Wliate- 
ly's  Logic,  or  attend  an  examination 
in  the  schools  at  Oxford,  and  then  say 
if  the  race  of  those  who  plume  them- 
selves on  the  discovery,  that  Greek 
children  cried  when  they  were  whip- 
ped is  extinct?  To  be  sure,  as  the 
purseproud  insolence  of  a  nouveau 
riche,  and  indeed  of  parvenus  gene- 
rally, is  quite  unknown  among  us, 
nobody  could  rely  on  those  points  of 
resemblance.  But  with  regard  to  the 
other  topics,  would  it  not  be  fair  to 
say,  in  answer  to  such  an  argument — 
All  this  is  mere  commonplace  gene- 
rality ;  such  are  the  characters  of  every 
country  where  European  institutions 
exist,  or  European  habits  are  to  be 
found  ?  Something  more  tangible  and 
specific  is  requisite  to  support  your 
claim.  You  are  to  prove  that  the  pic- 
ture is  a  portrait  of  a  particular  person 
— and  you  say  it  has  eyes  and  a  nose  ; 
so  have  all  portraits.  But  where  are 
the  strokes  that  constitute  identity, 
and  determine  the  original? — There  is 
no  mention  of  Grockford's  or  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  of  the  Old  Bailey 
or  the  Foundling  Hospital;  and  if 
Ordonez  is  named,  who  gets  rich  by 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  poor,  this 
can  never  be  meant  for  a  satire  on  the 
blundering  pedantry  of  your  Somer- 
set-house commissioners. — Here  is  no 
hint  that  can  be  tortured  into  a  glance 
at  fox-hunters,  or  game-preservers, 
of  the  society  for  promoting  rural 
deans,  at  your  double  system  of  con- 
tradictory law,  at  special  pleading  at 
quarter-sessions,*  at  the  technical  ri- 


-*  We  call  ourselves  a  practical  people !  A  man  incurred,  a  few  months  ago,  an 
expense  of  £70,  for  saying  that  he  was  "  ready,"  mstead  of  saying  that  he  was 
<!  ready  and  willing"  to  do  a  certain  act.  The  man's  nani?  v.as  Granger.  Anothes* 
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gour  of  your  institutions,  at  the  delay, 
chicanery,  and  expense  of  your  judi- 
cial proceedings,  at  the  refinement, 
ease,  wit,  gayety,  and  disinterested 
respect  for  merit,  which,  as  everybody 
knows,  distinguish  your  social  cha- 
racter ;  nothing  is  said  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  chemists,  geologists,  and 
mathematicians,  so  beneficial  to  the 
real  interests  of  science,  by  making  a 
turn  for  tumid  metaphor  and  the 
love  of  display  necessary  ingredients 
in  the  character  of  its  votaries,  extir- 
pating from  among  them  that  sim- 
plicity which  was  so  fatal  an  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  Newton, — and 
turning  the  newly  discovered  joint 
of  an  antediluvian  reptile  into  a 
theme  of  perennial  and  ambitious 
declamation;  nothing  is  said  about 
those  discussions  on  baptismal  fonts, 
those  discoveries  of  trochees  for  iam- 
bics, or  the  invention  of  new  potato  e 
boilers,  which  in  the  days  of  Hegel, 
Berry er,  Schlosser,  Savigny,  and  Cou- 
sin, are  the  glory  and  delight  of  Eng- 
land ;  in  short,  there  is  nothing  to  fix 
the  allusions  on  which  you  rely  on  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  which 
might  be  applicable  to  Paris,  Vienna, 
or  Madrid. 

There  are  no  people  less  disposed 
than  ourselves  to  detract  from  the  merit 
of  eminent  French  writers ;  they  are 
always  clear,  elegant,  and  judicious ; 
often  acute,  eloquent,  and  profound. 
There  is  no  department  of  prose  lite- 
rature in  which  they  do  not  equal  us  ; 
there  are  many  in  which  they  are  un- 
questionably our  superiors.  Unlike 
our  authors,  who,  on  those  subjects 
which  address  the  heart  and  reason 
jointly,  adopt  the  style  of  a  treatise 
on  the  differential  calculus ;  and  when 
pure  science  is  their  topic,  lead  us  to 
suppose  (if  it  were  not  for  their  dis- 
gusting pomposity)  they  had  chosen 
for  their  model  the  florid  conftision  of 
a  tenth-rate  novel ; — the  French  write 
on  scientific  subjects  with  simplicity 
and  precision,  and  on  moral,  a3sthetic, 
and  theoretical  questions  with  spirit, 


earnestness,  and  sensibility.  Having 
said  so  much,  we  must  however  add, 
that  a  liberal  and  ingenious  acknow- 
ledgment of  error  is  not  among  the 
shining  qualities  of  our  neighbours. 
When  a  question  is  at  issue  in  which 
they  imagine  the  literary  reputation 
of  their  country  to  be  at  stake,  it  is 
the  dexterity  of  the  advocate,  rather 
than  the  candour  of  the  judge,  that 
we  must  look  for  in  their  dissertations. 
He  who  has  argued  on  the  guilt  of 
Mary  with  a  Scotchman,  or  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  three  witnesses  with 
a  newly  made  archdeacon,  and  with  a 
squire  smarting  under  an  increasing 
poor-rate  or  the  corn-laws,  may  form 
a  just  conception  of  the  task  he  will 
undertake  in  endeavouring  to  persuade 
a  French  critic  that  his  countrymen 
are  in  the  wrong.  The  patient,  if  he 
does  not,  as  it  has  sometimes  happened 
in  the  cases  to  which  we  have  referred, 
become  "  pugil'et  medicum  urget,"  is 
sure,  as  in  those  instances,  to  triumph 
over  all  the  proofs  which  reason  can 
suggest,  or  that  the  hellebore  of  nine 
Anticyras  could  furnish  him  with 
capacity  to  understand.  Of  this  the 
work  of  M.  Ncufchateau  is  a  striking 
proof.  Truth  is  on  one  side,  Le 
Sage's  claim  to  originality  on  the 
other;  and  he  supports  the  latter:  we 
do  not  say  that  he  is  willing,  rather 
than  abandon  his  client,  to  assert  a 
falsehood ;  but  we  are  sure  that,  in 
order  to  defend  him,  he  is  ready  to 
believe  absurdities. 

The  degree  of  moral  guilt  annexed 
to  such  conduct  as  that  which  we  at- 
tribute to  Le  Sage,  is  an  invidious 
topic,  not  necessarily  connected  with 
our  subject,  and  upon  which  we  enter 
with  regret. 

Lessing  accused  Wieland  of  having 
destroyed  a  palace,  that  he  might 
build  a  cottage  with  its  materials. 
However  highly  we  may  think  of  the 
original,  we  can  hardly  suppose  such 
an  expression  applicable  to  Gil  Bias. 
Of  the  name  of  the  author  whose  toil 
Le  Sage  thus  appropriated,  charity 


unfortunate  creature  incurred  costs  to  the  amount  of  £3000,  by  one  of  the  most 
ordinary  proceedings  in  our  courts,  called  a  motion,  of  course,  and  usually  settled 
for  a  guinea.  A  clergyman  libelled  two  of  his  parishioners  in  a  Bishop's  Court. 
The  matter  never  came  to  be  heard,  and  the  expense  of  the  written  proceedings 
was  upwards  of  £800  !  Can  any  system  be  more  abominable  than  one  which  leads 
to  such  results  ? 
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obliges  us  to  suppose  that  he  was 
ignorant ;  but  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  case  of  Le  Sage  is  not  pre- 
cisely that  of  a  person  who  publishes, 
as  an  original,  a  translation  from  a 
printed  work,  as  Wieland  did  with 
his  copy  of  Howe's  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
and  Lord  Byron  with  his  copy  of  the 
most  musical  lines  in  Goethe.  The 
offence  of  Le  Sage  more  resembles 
that  imputed  (we  sincerely  believe 
without  foundation)  to  Raphael  ; 
namely,  that  after  the  diligent  study 
of  some  ancient  frescoes,  he  suffered 
them  to  perish,  in  order  to  conceal  his 
imitation.  But  we  hasten  to  close 
these  reflections,  which  tenderness 
to  the  friend  and  companion  of  our 
boyhood,  and  gratitude  to  him  who 
has  enlivened  many  an  hour,  and 
added  so  much  to  our  stock  of  intel- 
lectual happiness,  forbid  us  to  pro- 
long. Let  those  who  feel  that  they 
could  spurn  the  temptation,  in  com- 
parison with  which  every  other  that 
besets  our  miserable  nature  is  as 
dross — the  praise  yielded  by  a  polished 
and  fastidious  nation  to  rare  and  ac- 
knowledged genius — denounce  as  they 
will  the  infirmity  of  Le  Sage.  But 
let  them  be  quite  sure,  that  instead 
of  being  above  a  motive  to  which 
none  but  minds  of  some  refinement 
are  accessible,  they  are  not  below  it. 
Let  them  be  sure  that  they  do  not 
take  dulness  for  integrity,  and  that 
the  virtue,  proof  to  intellectual 


triumphs,  and  disdaining  "  the  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds,  "  would 
not  sink  if  exposed  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
service  of  plate,  or  admission  in  some 
frivolous  coterie.  For  ourselves  we 
will  only  say,  "  Amicus  Plato  sed 
magis  arnica  veritas." 

For  these  reasons,  then,  which  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and 
which  no  testimony  can  alter — reasons 
which  we  cannot  reject  without  aban- 
doning all  those  principles  which 
carry  with  them  the  most  certain  in- 
struction, and  are  the  surest  guides  of 
human  life — we  think  the  main  fact 
contended  for  by  M.  Llorente,  that  is, 
the  Spanish  origin  of  Gil  Bias,  undeni- 
able ;  and  the  subordinate  and  col- 
lateral points  of  his  system  invested 
with  a  high  degree  of  probability; 
the  falsehood  of  a  conclusion  fairly 
drawn  from  such  premises  as  we  have 
pointed  out  would  be  nearer  akin  to 
a  metaphysical  impossibility  ;  and  so 
long  as  the  light  of  every  other  gem 
that  glitters  in  a  nation's  diadem  is 
faint  and  feeble  when  compared  with 
the  splendour  of  intellectual  glory, 
Spain  will  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
him  among  her  sons  who  has  placed 
upon  her  brow  the  jewel  which 
France  (as  if  aggression  for  more 
material  objects  could  not  till  up  the 
measure  of  her  injustice  towards  that 
unhappy  land)  has  kept  so  long,  and 
worn  so  ostentatiously. 
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FEW  of  the  events  of  our  life  afford 
us  greater  pride  than  revisiting  a  well- 
known  and  celebrated  city  after  many 
years'  absence.  The  pleasure  derived 
from  the  hope  of  enjoyment,  the  self- 
satisfaction  flowing  from  the  presump- 
tion of  our  profound  knowledge  of  the 
place,  and  the  feeling  of  mental  supe- 
riority attached  to  our  discernment  in 
returning  to  the  spot,  which,  at  the 
moment,  appears  to  us  the  particular 
region  of  the  earth  peculiarly  worthy 
of  a  second  visit — or  a  third,  as  the 
case  may  be — all  combine  to  stuff  the 
lining  of  the  diligence,  the  packsaddle 
of  the  Turkish  post-horse,  or  the  en- 
cumbrance on  the  back  of  the  camel 
which  may  happen  to  convey  us, 
with  something  softer  than  swaridown. 
Time  soon  brings  the  demon  of  dis- 
content to  our  society.  The  city  and 
its  inhabitants  appear  changed — rare- 
ly for  the  better,  always  less  to  our 
taste.  Ameliorations  and  improve- 
ments seem  to  us  positive  evils;  we 
sigh  for  the  good  old  times,  for  the 
dirty  streets  of  Paris,  the  villanous 
odours  of  Rome,  the  banditti  of  Naples, 
the  obsequiousness  of  Greece,  and  the 
contempt,  with  the  casual  satisfaction 
of  being  spit  upon,  of  Turkey.  In 
short,  we  feel  the  want  of  our  youth 
every  where. 

I  enjoyed  all  the  delights  and  re- 
grets which  mere  local  associations 
can  call  up,  a  few  months  ago,  on  re- 
visiting Athens  after  many  years'  ab- 
sence. On  the  6th  of  May  1827,  I 
had  witnessed  the  complete  defeat  of 
the  Greek  army.  I  had  beheld  the 
delhis  of  Kutayia  sabring  the  flying 
troops  of  Lord  Cochrane  and  General 
Church,  and  seen  1500  men  slain  by 
the  sword  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
amidst  the  roll  of  an  ill-sustained  and 
scattered  fire  of  musketry.  The  sight 
was  heartbreaking,  but  grand.  The 
Turkish  cavalry  came  sweeping  down 
to  the  beach,  until  arrested  by  the  fire 
of  the  ships.  Lord  Cochrane  and  his 
aide-de-camp,  Dr  Goss,  themselves  had 
been  compelled  to  plunge  more  than 
knee-deep  in  the  ^geaii  ere  they  could 

fain  their  boat.     On  the  hill  of  the 
halerum  I  had  heard  General  Gue- 


heneuc  criticise  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  commander-in-chief,  and  General 
Heideck  disparage  the  quality  of  his 
coffee.  As  the  Austrian  steamer 
which  conveyed  me  entered  the  Piraeus, 
my  mind  reverted  to  the  innumerable 
events  which  had  been  crowded  into 
my  life  in  Greece.  A  new  town  rose 
out  of  the  water  before  my  eyes  as  if 
by  enchantment ;  but  I  felt  indignant 
that  the  lines  of  Colonel  Gordon,  and 
the  tambouria  of  Karaiskaki,  should 
be  effaced  by  modern  houses  and  a 
dusty  road.  As  soon  as  I  landed,  I 
resolved  to  climb  the  Phalerum,  and 
brood  over  visions  of  the  past.  But 
I  had  not  proceeded  many  steps  from 
the  quay,  lost  in  my  sentimental  re- 
verie, ere  I  found  that  reflection  ought 
not  to  begin  too  soon  at  the  Piraeus. 
I  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  about 
a  dozen  individuals,  who  seemed  de- 
termined to  prevent  me  from  conti- 
nuing my  walk.  On  surveying  them, 
they  appeared  dressed  for  a  costume 
ball  of  ragamuffins.  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa  had  furnished  their  ward- 
robe. The  most  prominent  figure 
among  them  was  a  tall  Arab,  in  the 
nizam  of  Mehemet  Ali,  terminated 
with  a  Maltese  straw  hat.  His  com- 
panions exhibited  as  singular  a  taste 
in  dress  as  himself.  Some  wore  sal- 
low Albanian  petticoats,  carelessly 
tied  over  the  wide  and  dusky  nether 
garments  of  Hydriots,  their  upper 
man  adorned  by  sailors'  jackets  and 
glazed  hats ;  others  were  tightly  but- 
toned up  in  European  garments,  with 
their  heads  lost  in  the  enormous  fez  of 
Constantinople.  This  antiquarian  so- 
ciety of  garments,  fit  representatives  to 
a  stranger  of  the  Bavaro-Hellenic  king- 
dom of  Otho  the  gleaner,  and  the 
three  donative  powers,  informed  me 
that  it  consisted  of  charioteers.  Each 
member  of  the  society  speaking  on 
his  own  account,  and  all  at  the  same 
time — a  circumstance  I  afterwards 
found  not  uncommon  in  other  anti- 
quarian and  literary  societies  at  Athens 
— asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  Atin-us  : 
ti$  'A0qvoi£  was  the  phrase.  The  Arab 
and  a  couple  of  Maltese  alone  said 
"  Ees  teen  Atheena."  Entrapped  into 
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a  reply  by  the  classic  sound,  I  unwit- 
tingly exclaimed  "  Malista— Verily  I 
am." 

The  shouts  my  new  friends  uttered 
on  hearing  me  speak  Greek  cannot  be 
described.  Their  volubility  was  sud- 
denly increased  a  hundredfold;  and 
had  all  the  various  owners  of  the 
multitudinous  garments  before  me 
arisen  to  reclaim  their  respective 
habiliments,  it  could  hardly  have 
been  greater.  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved it  possible  that  nine  Greeks, 
aided  by  two  Maltese  and  a  single 
Arab,  could  have  created  such  a  din. 
The  speakers  soon  perceived  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  hear 
their  eloquent  addresses,  as  they  could 
no  longer  distinguish  the  sounds  of 
their  own  voices;  so  with  one  accord 
they  disappeared,  and  ere  I  had  pro- 
ceeded many  steps  again  surrounded 
me,  rushing  forward  with  their  re- 
spective vehicles,  into  which  ^  they 
eagerly  invited  me  to  mount.  If 
their  habiliments  consisted  of  costumes 
run  mad,  their  chariots  were  not  less 
varied,  and  afforded  an  historical  study 
in  locomotion.  Distant  capitals  and 
a  portion  of  the  last  century  must 
have  contributed  their  representatives 
to  the  motley  assemblage.  The  tall 
Arab  drove  a  superb  fiacre  of  the  days 
of  hoops,  a  vehicle  for  six  insides ; 
phaetons,  chariots,  droschkies,  and 
britskas,  Strong's  omnibus,  and  Rud- 
hart's  stuhlwagen,  gigs,  cars,  tilburies, 
cabriolets,  and  dogcarts,  were  all 
there,  and  each  pushing  to  get  exact- 
ly before  me.  Lord  Palmerston's 
kingdom  is  doubtless  a  Whig  satire  on 
monarchy ;  the  scene  before  me  ap- 
peared a  Romaic  satire  on  the  Olym- 
pic games.  I  forgot  my  melancholy 
sentiment,  and  resolved  to  join  the 
fun,  by  attempting  to  dodge  my  per- 
secutors round  the  corners  of  the  iso- 
lated houses  and  deep  lime-pits  which 
King  Otho  courteously  terms  streets. 
I  forgot  that  barbarians  were  exclud- 
ed from  the  Olympic  games,  not  on 
account  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Greeks, 
but  because  no  barbarian  could  dis- 
play the  requisite  skill.  The  chari- 
oteers and  their  horses  knew  the 
ground  so  much  better  than  I  did, 
that  they  blockaded  me  at  every  turn  ; 
so,  in  order  to  gain  the  rocky  ground, 
I  started  off  towards  the  hill  of  the 
Phaleruui  pursued  by  the  pmicos- 
tmwn  of  vehicles.  On  the  first  pre- 


cipitous elevation  I  turned  to  laugh 
at  my  pursuers,  when,  to  my  horror, 
I  saw  Strong's  omnibus  lumbering 
along  in  the  distance,  surrounded  by  a 
considerable  crowd,  and  I  distinguish- 
ed the  loud  shouts  of  the  mob : — TioO 
thai  OTTOS'  o  J'AyyAo£;  u  Where  is  flic 
mad  Englishman  V  "  So  my  melancholy 
was  conducting  me  to  madness. 

My  alarm  dispelled  all  my  reminis- 
cences of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  my 
visions  of  the  Olympic  games.  I 
sprang  into  the  droschky  of  a  Greek 
sailor,  who  drove  over  the  rocks  as  if 
he  only  expected  his  new  profession 
to  endure  for  a  single  day.  We  were 
soon  on  the  Piraeus  road,  which  I 
well  knew  runs  along  the  foundations 
of  one  of  the  long  walls ;  but  I  was 
too  glad  to  escape,  like  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  M.  Thiers,  unscathed  from 
the  imbroglio  I  had  created,  to  honour 
even  Themistocles  with  a  single 
thought.  My  charioteer  was  a  far 
better  specimen  of  the  present,  than 
foundations  of  long  walls,  rained  tem- 
ples, and  statues  without  noses,  can 
possibly  be  of  the  past.  He  informed 
me  he  was  a  sailor :  by  so  doing,  he 
did  not  prove  to  me  that  he  estimated 
my  discernment  very  highly,  for  that 
fact  required  no  announcement.  He 
added,  however,  what  was  more  in- 
structive ;  to  wit,  that  he  had  received 
the  droschky  with  the  horses,  that 
morning,  from  a  Russian  captain,  in 
payment  of  a  bad  debt.  He  had  re- 
solved to  improviso  the  coachman, 
though  he  had  never  driven  a  horse 
before  in  his  life — svx.o*.o»  slvxi — "  it 
is  an  easy  matter;"  and  he  drove 
like  Jehu,  shouted  like  Stentor,  and 
laughed  like  the  Afrite  of  Caliph 
Vathek.  He  ran  over  nobody,  in 
spite  of  his  vehemence.  Perhaps  his 
horses  were  wiser  than  himself:  in- 
deed I  have  remarked,  that  the  po- 
pulace of  Greece  is  universally  more 
sagacious  than  its  rulers.  In  taking 
leave  of  this  worthy  tar  at  the  Hotel 
de  Londres,  I  asked  him  gravely  if  lie 
thought  that,  incase  Russia,  England, 
or  France  should  one  day  take  Greece 
in  payment  of  a  bad  debt,  they  would 
act  wisely  to  drive  her  as  hard  as  he 
drove  his  horses  ?  He  opened  his  eyes 
at  me  as  if  he  was  about  to  miskin 
his  head,  and  began  to  reflect  in 
silence  ;  so,  perceiving  that  he  enter- 
tained a  very  high  opinion  of  my 
wisdom,  I  availed  myself  of  the  op- 
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portunity  lo  advise  him  to  moderate 
his  pace  a  little  in  future,  if  he  wished 
his  horses  to  survive  the  week. 

During  my  stay  at  Athens,  King 
Otho  was  absent  from  his  capital ;  so 
that,  though  I  lost  the  pleasure  of  be- 
holding the  beautiful  and  graceful 
queen,  I  escaped  the  misfortune  of 
being  dishonoured  by  receiving  the 
cress  of  an  officer  of  the  order  of  the 
Redeemer.  His  Hellenic  majesty 
takes  a  peculiar  satisfaction  in  hang- 
ing this  decoration  at  the  buttonholes 
of  those  who  served  Greece  during 
the  revolutionary  war  ;  while  he  sus- 
pends the  cross  of  Commander  round 
the  necks,  or  ornaments  with  the  star 
of  the  order  the  breasts,  of  all  the 
Bavarians  who  have  assisted  him  iu 
relieving  Greece  of  the  Palmerstonian 
plethora  of  cash  gleaned  from  the 
three  powers.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  I  should  have  made 
up  my  mind  to  return  the  cross,  with  a 
letter  full  of  polite  expressions  of  con- 
tempt for  the  supposed  honour,  and 
a  fe\v  hints  of  pity  for  the  donor  ;  as 
a  very  able  and  distinguished  friend 
of  Greece,  whose  services  authorized 
him  so  'to  act,  did  a  few  days  before 
my  arrival. 

On  attempting  to  find  my  way 
through  Bavarian  Athens,  I  was  as 
much  at  a  loss  as  Lady  Francis  Eger- 
ton,  and  could  not  help  exclaiming, 
"  Voila  des  rues  qui  out  bien  pen  de 
logique ! "  After  returning  two  or  three 
times  to  the  church  Kamkarea,  against 
whose  walls  half  the  leading  streets  of 
the  new  city  appear  to  run  bolt  up,  I 
was  compelled  to  seek  the  assistance 
of  a  guide.  At  length  I  found  out  the 
dwelling  once  inhabited  by  my  friend 
Michael  Kalliphournas.  A  neat  white 
villa,  with  green  Venetian  blinds, 
smiling  in  a  court  full  of  ruins  and 
rubbish,  had  replaced  the  picturesque 
but  rickety  old  Turkish  kouak  of  my 
former  recollections.  I  enquired  for 
the  owner  in  vain ;  the  property,  it 
was  said,  belonged  to  his  sister;  of 
the  brother  nobody  had  heard,  and  I 
was  referred  for  information  to  the 
patriotic  and  enterprising  Dcmarch,  or 
mayor,  who  bears  the  same  name. 


7  2  7 

In  the  end  my  enquiries  were  suc- 
cessful, and  their  result  seemed  mira- 
culous. To  my  utter  astonishment  I 
learned  that  Michael  had  become  a 
monk,  and  dwelt  in  the  monastery  of 
Pentelicus  ;  but  I  could  obtain  no  ex- 
planation of  the  mysteiy.  His  rela- 
tions referred  me  to  the  monk  himself 
— strangers  had  never  heard  of  his 
existence.  II ow  often  does  a  revolu- 
tion like  that  of  Greece,  when  the 
very  organization  of  society  is  shaken, 
compress  the  progress  of  a  century 
within  a  few  years  !  There  remained 
nothing  for  me  but  to  visit  the  mo- 
nastery, and  seek  a  solution  of  the 
singular  enigma  from  my  friend's  own 
mouth  ;  so,  joining  a  party  of  travel- 
lers who  were  about  to  visit  the 
marble  quarries  of  Pentelicus,  and 
continue  their  excursion  to  the  plain 
of  Mavathou,  I  set  out  on  such  a  mor- 
ning as  can  only  be  witnessed  under 
the  pure  sky  of  Attica. 

The  scenery  of  our  ride  is  now 
familiar  to  tourists.  Fames  or  Panic- 
thus  with  its  double  top,*  Brilessus 
or  Pentelicus  with  its  numerous  rills 
and  fountains,  and  Ilymettus  with  its 
balmy  odours,  have  been  "hymned 
by  loftier  harps  than  mine."  My 
companions  proved  gay  and  agreeable 
young  men.  They  knew  every  body 
at  Athens,  and  every  thing,  and  will- 
ingly communicated  their  stores  ot 
knowledge.  I  cannot  resist  recount- 
ing some  of  the  anecdotes  I  heard,  as 
they  do  no  discredit  to  the  noble 
princes  to  whom  they  relate. 

When  au  English  priace  visited 
Athens,  King  Otho,  who  it  seems  is 
his  own  minister,  and  conducts  busi- 
ness quite  in  a  royal  way,  learned 
that  he  was  no  Whig,  and  instantly 
conceived  the  sublime  idea  of  making 
use  of  his  royal  highness's  services  to 
obtain  Lord  Palmerston's  dismissal 
from  office.  The  monarch  himself 
arranged  the  plan  of  his  campaign. 
The  prince  was  invited  to  a  fete  cham- 
petre  at  Phyle,  and  when  the  party 
was  distributed  in  the  various  car- 
riages, he  found  himself  planted  in  a 
large  barouche  opposite  the  king  and 
queen.  King  Otho  then  opened  his 


*  The  par,  which  indicates  tke  double  or  equal  summit,  is  only  found  in  Latin, 
though  unquestionably  -ZEolic;  the  other  two  derivations  are  classic  Greek. 
Parlies,  Parnettus,  Parnassus.  The  name  of  the  two  mountains  is  precisely  the 
game. 
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intrigue ;  he  told  the  prince  of  the 
notes  in  favour  of  constitutional  go- 
vernment and  economical  adminis- 
tration which  Lord  Palmerston  had 
written,  and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  had 
presented ;  and  he  exclaimed,  "  I  as- 
sure you,  my  dear  prince,  all  this  is 
done  merely  to  vex  me,  because  I 
would  not  keep  that  speculating  char- 
latan Armansperg!  Lord  Palmer- 
ston cares  no  more  about  a  constitu- 
tion, nor  about  economy,  than  Queen 
Victoria,  or  you  and  I.  When  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  who  has  really  more 
conscience  than  our  friend  the  Vis- 
count, proposed  that  Greece  should 
be  pestered  with  a  constitution  and 
such  stuff,  Palmerston  answered  very 
judiciously,  '  Greece — bah  ! — Greece 
is  not  fit  for  a  constitution,  nor  in- 
deed for  any  other  government  but 
that  of  my  nabob ! '  Now,  my  dear 
prince,  Queen  Victoria  can  never 
mean  to  offend  me,  the  sovereign  of 
Greece,  when  the  Ottoman  empire  is 
so  evidently  on  the  eve  of  dismem- 
berment ;  and,"  quoth  Otho  the 
gleaner,  "I  am  deeply  offended,  at 
which  her  British  majesty  must  feel 
grievously  distressed."  The  prince 
doubtless  thought  her  majesty's  dis- 
tress was  not  inconsolable ;  but  he 
only  assured  his  Hellenic  majest}7  that 
he  could  be  of  no  possible  use  to  him 
in  his  delicate  intrigue  at  the  court  of 
St  James's.  He  tried  to  get  a  view 
of  the  scenery,  and  to  turn  the  con- 
versation on  the  state  of  the  country; 
but  Otho  was  not  so  easily  repulsed. 
He  insisted  that  the  prince  should 
communicate  his  sentiments  to  Queen 
Victoria ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  as- 
surances he  received  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  meddling  with  diplomatic 
business  in  such  a  way,  his  Hellenic 
majesty,  to  this  very  day,  feels  satis- 
fied that  Lord  Palmerston  was  sent 
to  the  right-about  for  offending  him ; 
and  he  is  firmly  persuaded  that,  un- 
less Lord  Aberdeen  furnish  him  with 
as  many  millions  as  he  demands  to 
secure  his  opposition  to  Russia,  the 
noble  earl  will  not  have  a  long 
tenor  of  office. 

A  young  Austrian  of  our  party 
shouted,  "  Ah,  it  requires  to  be  truly 
bon  garqon,  like  the  English  prince, 
to  submit  to  be  so  bored,  even  by  a 
king!  But,"  added  he,  a  our  gallant 
Fritz  managed  matters  much  better. 
The  Archduke  Frederick,  who  be- 


haved so  bravely  at  Acre,  and  so 
amiably  lately  in  London,  heard,  it 
seems,  of  the  treatment  the  prince 
had  met  with,  and  resolved  to  cure 
his  majesty  of  using  his  guests  in  such 
style.  Being  invited  to  a  party  at 
Pentelicus,  he  was  aware  that  he 
would  be  placed  alone  on  the  seat, 
with  his  back  to  the  horses,  and  de- 
prived of  every  chance  of  seeing  the 
country,  if  it  were  only  that  the  diplo- 
matic intrigue  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Victoria  might  remain  concealed  from 
the  lynx-eyed  suspicion  of  the  corps 
diplomatique  of  Athens ;  for  King  Otho 
fancies  his  intrigues  always  remain 
the  profoundest  secrets.  When  the 
archduke  handed  the  lovely  queen 
into  the  carriage,  politeness  compelled 
King  Otho  to  make  a  cold  offer  to  the 
young  sailor  to  follow ;  the  archduke 
bowed  profoundly,  sprang  into  the 
carriage,  and  seated  himself  beside 
her  majesty.  The  successor  of  Aga- 
memnon followed,  looking  more  grim 
than  Hercules  Furens :  he  stood  for  a 
moment  bolt  upright  in  the  carriage, 
hoping  his  guest  would  rise  and  vacate 
his  seat ;  but  the  young  man  was  al- 
ready actively  engaged  in  conversa- 
tion. The  Emperor  of  the  East — in 
expectancy  —  was  compelled  to  sit 
down  with  his  back  to  the  horses,  and 
study  the  landscape  in  that  engaging 
manner  of  viewing  scenery.  Never 
was  a  f§te  given  by  a  sulkier  host  than 
King  Otho  that  day  proved  to  be.  In 
returning,  the  archduke  had  a  carriage 
to  himself.  When  questioned  on  the 
subject  of  his  ride,  he  only  remarked 
that  he  always  suffered  dreadfully 
from  sickness  when  he  rode  with  his 
back  to  the  horses.  He  was  sure, 
therefore,  that  King  Otho  had  placed 
him  beside  the  queen  to  avoid  that 
horrible  inconvenience. 

Other  anecdotes  were  recounted 
during  our  ride,  and  our  opinion  of  his 
Hellenic  majesty's  tact  and  taste  did 
not  become  more  favourable,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  his  proceedings 
had  utterly  ruined  the  immense  quar- 
ries of  Pentelicus — 
"  Still  in  its  beam  Pentele's  marbles 

glow," 

can  now  only  be  said  of  the  ruins,  not 
of  the  quarries.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  few  thousand  blocks  required  for 
the  royal  palace  at  Athens,  millions 
of  square  feet  of  the  purest  statuary 
marble  have  been  shivered  to  atoms 
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by  the  random  process  of  springing 
mines  with  gunpowder.  If  King  Otho 
had  done  nothing  worse  in  Greece 
than  converting  the  marble  quarries 
of  Pentelicus  into  a  chaos  of  rubbish, 
when  he  found  them  capable  of  sup- 
plying all  Europe  for  ages  with  the 
most  beautiful  material  for  the  sculp- 
tor, he  would  have  merited  the  repu- 
tation he  so  justly  bears,  of  caring  as 
little  about  the  real  welfare  of  Greece 
as  Lord  Palmerston  himself.  My  com- 
panions quitted  me  at  the  quarries, 
making  pasquinades  on  the  royal  pa- 
lace and  its  royal  master ;  while  I  put 
up  my  horse  and  walked  slowly  on  to 
the  ancient  monastery  of  Pentele,  not 
Mendele,  as  Lord  Byron  has  it. 

I  was  soon  sitting  alone  in  the  cell 
of  Michael,  and  shall  now  recount  his 
history  as  I  had  it  from  his  own 
mouth.  Michael  Kalliphournas  was 
left  an  orphan  the  year  the  Greek 
revolution  broke  out.  He  was  hardly 
fourteen  years  old,  and  yet  he  had  to 
act  as  the  guardian  and  protector  of  a 
sister  four  years  younger  than  him- 
self. The  storm  of  war  soon  compelled 
him  to  fly  to  ^Egina  with  the  little 
Euphrosyne.  The  trinkets  and  gold 
which  his  relations  had  taught  him  to 
conceal,  enabled  him  to  place  his  sister 
in  a  Catholic  monastery  at  Naxos, 
where  she  received  the  education  of  a 
European  lady.  Michael  himself  served 
under  Colonel  Gordon  and  General 
Fabvier  with  great  distinction.  In 
1831,  when  the  Turks  were -about  to 
cede  Attica  to  Greece,  Michael  and 
Euphrosyne  returned  to  Athens,  to 
take  possession  of  their  family  pro- 
perty, which  promised  to  become  of 
very  great  value.  At  that  time  I  had 
very  often  seen  Phrossa,  as  she  was 
generally  called  ;  indeed,  from  my 
intimacy  with  her  brother,  I  was  a 
constant  visitor  in  the  house.  Her  ap- 
pearance is  deeply  impressed  on  my 
memory.  I  have  rarely  beheld  greater 
beauty,  never  a  more  elegant  figure, 
nor  a  more  graceful  and  dignified  man- 
ner. She  was  regarded  as  a  fortune, 
and  began  to  be  sought  in  marriage 
by  all  the  young  aristocracy  of  Greece. 
It  was  at  last  conjectured  that  a  young 
Athenian,  named  Nerio,  the  last  de- 
scendant of  the  Frank  dukes  of  Athens, 
had  made  some  impression  on  her 
heart.  He  was  a  gay  and  spirited 
young  man,  who  had  behaved  very 
bravely  when  shut  up  with  the  troops 
YQL,  LV.  xo,  CCCXLZV. 
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in  the  Acropolis  during  the  last  siege 
of  Athens,  and  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  her  brother.  I  had  left  Athens 
about  this  time,  and  my  travels  in  the 
East  had  prevented  my  hearing  any 
thing  of  my  friends  in  Greece  for 
years. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  society 
among  the  Greek  families  at  Athens 
for  a  few  weeks  before  the  Carnival. 
They  meet  together  in  the  evenings, 
and  amuse  themselves  in  a  very  agree- 
able way.  At  one  of  these  parties 
the  discourse  fell  on  the  existence  of 
ghosts  and  spirits  ;  Michael,  who  was 
present,  declared  that  he  had  no  faith 
in  their  existence.  With  what  groans 
did  he  assure  me  his  opinion  was 
changed,  and  conjured  me  never  to 
express  a  doubt  on  the  subject.  All 
the  party  present  exclaimed  against 
what  they  called  his  free-masonry; 
and  even  his  sister,  who  was  not  given 
to  superstition,  begged  him  to  be  silent 
lest  he  should  offend  the  rieraiidhes, 
who  might  punish  him  when  he  least 
expected  it.  He  laughed  and  ridi- 
culed Phrossa,  offering  to  do  any  thing 
to  dare  those  redoubted  spirits  which 
the  company  could  suggest.  Nerio, 
a  far  greater  sceptic  than  Michael, 
suddenly  affected  great  respect  for  the 
invisible  world,  and  by  exciting  Mi- 
chael, gradually  engaged  him,  amidst 
the  laughing  of  his  companions,  to  un- 
dertake to  fry  a  dozen  of  eggs  on  the 
tomb  of  a  Turkish  santon,  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  Patissia  gate — to 
leave  a  pot  of  charcoal,  to  be  seen 
next  morning,  as  a  proof  of  -his  valour, 
and  return  to  the  party  with  the  dish 
of  eggs. 

The  expedition  was  arranged,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  ladies  ; 
four  or  five  of  the  young  men  promised 
to  follow  at  a  little  distance,  unknown 
to  Michael,  to  be  ready  lest  any  thing 
should  happen.  Michael  himself,  with 
a  zembil  containing  a  pot  of  charcoal, 
a  few  eggs  and  a  flask  of  oil  in  one 
hand,  and  a  frying-pan  and  small  lan- 
tern in  the  other,  closely  enveloped  in 
his  dusky  capote,  proceeded  smiling 
to  his  task.  The  tomb  of  the  Turk 
consisted  of  a  marble  cover  taken  from 
some  ancient  sarcophagus,  and  sus- 
tained at  the  corners  by  four  small 
pillars  of  masonry — the  top  was  not 
higher  than  an  ordinary  table,  and 
below  the  marble  slab  there  was  an 
empty  space  between  the  columns, 
3  D 
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It  lias  long  since  disappeared ;  but  that 
is  not  wonderful,  since  King  Otho  and 
his  subjects  have  contrived  to  destroy 
almost  every  picturesque  monument 
of  the  past  in  the  new  kingdom.  The 
thousands  of  Turkish  tombs  which  not 
many  years  ago  gave  a  historic  cha- 
racter to  the  desert  environs  of  Negre- 
pont,  and  the  splendid  serail  of  Zei- 
touni,  with  its  magnificent  marble 
fountains  and  baths,  have  almost  dis- 
appeared— the  storks  have  bid  adieu 
to  Greece — nightly  bonfires,  caused  by 
absurd  laws,  destroy  the  few  trees  that 
remain ;  and  in  short,  unless  travel- 
lers make  haste  and  visit  Greece 
quickly,  they  will  see  nothing  but  the 
ruins  which  King  Otho  cannot  destroy 
nor  Pittaki  deface,  and  the  curiosities 
which  Ross  cannot  give  to  Prince 
Piickler,  added  to  the  pleasure  they 
will  derive  from  beholding  King  Otho's 
own  face  and  the  fa$ade  of  his  new 
palace. 

The  night  was  extremely  dark  and 
cold,  so  that  the  friends  of  Michael, 
familiar  as  they  were  with  their  na- 
tive city,  found  some  difficulty  in  fol- 
lowing him  without  a  lantern  through 
the  mass  of  ruins  Athens  then  pre- 
sented. As  they  approached  the 
tomb,  they  perceived  that  he  had 
already  lighted  his  charcoal,  and  was 
engaged  in  blowing  it  vigorously, 
as  much  to  warm  his  hands  as  to 
prepare  for  his  cooking  operations. 
Creeping  as  near  to  him  as  possible 
without  risking  a  discovery,  they 
heard,  to  their  amazement,  a  deep 
voice  apparently  proceeding  from  the 
tomb,  which  exclaimed,  "  Bou  gedje 
kek  sohuk  der  adamlera. — It  must  be 
a  cold  night  for  mankind."  "  To  pis- 
evo  effendi,"  said  Michael  in  a  care- 
less tone,  but  nervously  proceeded  to 
pour  a  whole  bottle  of  oil  into  the 
frying-pan.  As  soon  as  the  oil  was 
boiling  and  bubbling,  the  voice  from 
the  tomb  again  exclaimed,  *'  Gaiour 
ne  apayorsun,  mangama  pisherior- 
sim — yuckle  buradani — aiyer  yikle- 
massun  ben  seni  kibab  ederem,  taha- 
mun  yerine  seni  yerim,"  signifying 
pretty  nearly,  "  Infidel,  what  are  you 
doing  here  ?  You  appear  to  be  cook- 
ing ;  fly  hence,  or  1  will  eat  my  sup- 
per of  thy  carrion."  And  at  the  in- 
stant a  head  covered  by  an  enormous 
white  turban  protruded  itself  from 
under  the  tombstone  with  open 
mouth.  Michael,  either  alarmed  at 


the  words  and  the  apparition,  or 
angry  at  the  suspicion  of  a  premedi- 
tated trick  on  the  part  of  his  compa- 
nions, seized  the  panful  of  boiling 
oil,  and  poured  the  whole  contents 
into  the  gaping  mouth  of  the  spectre, 
exclaiming,  u  An  echeis  toson  orexin, 
na  to  ladhi,  Scheitan  oglou  ! — If  you" 
are  so  hungry,  take  the  oil,  son  of  Sa- 
tan!" A  shriek  which  might  have 
awakened  the  dead  proceeded  from 
the  figure,  followed  by  a  succession  of 
hideous  groans.  The  friends  of  Mi- 
chael rushed  forward,  but  the  lamp 
had  fallen  to  the  ground  and  was  ex- 
tinguished in  the  confusion.  Some 
time  elapsed  ere  it  was  found  and 
lighted.  The  unfortunate  figure  was 
dragged  from  the  tomb,  suffocated 
*  by  the  oil,  and  evidently  in  a  dying 
state,  if  indeed  life  was  not  already 
extinct.  Slowly  the  horrible  truth 
became  apparent.  Nerio  had  sepa- 
rated himself  from  the  rest  of  the 
party  unperceived,  disguised  himself, 
and  gained  the  tomb  before  the  arri- 
val of  Michael,  who  thus  became  the 
murderer  of  his  sister's  lover.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe  the  feelings 
of  Michael  in  recounting  this  dreadful 
scene. 

The  affair  never  made  much  noise. 
The  Turks  did  not  consider  them- 
selves authorized  to  meddle  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Greeks.  Indeed,  the 
infamous  murder  of  the  Greek  bakal- 
bashi,  a  short  time  before  by  Jussuf- 
bey,  with  his  own  hand,  had  so  com- 
promised their  authority,  that  they 
were  in  fear  of  a  revolution.  The 
truth  was  slowly  communicated  to 
Euphrosyne  by  Michael  himself — she 
bore  it  better  than  he  had  anticipated. 
She  consoled  her  brother  and  herself 
by  devoting  her  life  to  religious  and 
charitable  exercises ;  but  she  never 
entered  a  monastery  nor  publicly  took 
the  veil.  She  still  lives  at  Athens, 
where  her  charity  is  experienced  by 
many,  though  few  ever  see  her. 
When  I  left  Greece  on  a  visit  to 
Mount  Athos,  my  friend  Michael  in- 
sisted on  accompanying  me ;  and,  after 
our  arrival  on  the  holy  mountain,  he 
exacted  from  me  a  promise  that  I 
would  never  discover  to  any  one  the 
monastery  into  which  he  had  retired, 
nor  even  should  we  by  chance  meet 
again,  address  him  as  an  acquaintance, 
unless  he  should  speak  to  me.  His  sis- 
ter alone  is  entrusted  with  his  secret, 
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THE  readers  of  this  magazine  will 
readily  remember  the  part  which  it 
took,  at  an  early  period,  in  discussing 
and  in  delineating  the  geographical 
features  of  Africa.  In  the  number 
for  June  1826  there  is  an  article, 
accompanied  by  a  map,  showing  from 
undoubted  authorities  the  course  and 
termination  of  the  great  river  Niger 
in  the  sea  in  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
where,  from  similar  authorities,  it 
was  placed  by  me  in  1820  and  1821, 
and  where  actual  observation  by  Eng- 
lishmen has  lately  clearly  established 
the  fact  that  it  does  terminate.  In 
the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  its 
course  the  longitudes  were  erroneous, 
having  adopted  Major  Rennell's  de- 
lineation of  Western  Africa  as  a  guide ; 
but  in  1839  the  whole  of  that  quarter 
of  Africa  was  narrowly  examined,  and 
the  courses  of  the  western  rivers 
reduced  to  their  proper  positions,  as 
delineated  in  my  large  map  of  Africa 
constructed  in  that  year,  to  which, 
with  the  "  Geographical  Survey  of 
Africa,"  for  which  it  was  made,  the 
reader  is  referred  for  further  and 
particular  information  on  all  these  sub- 
jects. 

With  these  observations,  I  proceed 
to  bring  before  the  reader  geographical 
information  concerning  eastern  and 
central  Africa  of  the  highest  and  most 
gratifying  importance,  and  obtained 
by  the  researches  of  different  voyagers 
and  travellers  within  the  last  four  years. 
Foremost  amongst  these  ranks,  the  ex- 
pedition sent  by  the  present  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  to  explore  the  Bahr-el-Abiad, 
or  White  Biver,  above  its  junction  with 
the  Blue  River,  from  Khartoum  up- 
wards and  southwards ;  after  it,  the 
interesting  travels  of  Messrs  Krapf 
and  Isenberg,  two  missionaries  from 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  from 
Tajura  to  Ankobar,  from  Ankobar 
south-west*to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sources  of  the  Hawash ;  and  after  that, 
MrKrapf'sjourneyfroniAnkobarnorth 
by  Lake  Haik,  through  Lasta  to  Anta- 
low,  and.thence  toMassouahon  theRed 
Sea.  Next,  the  interesting  accounts 
collected  by  M.  Lefebvre  andM.  D'Ab- 
badie,  concerning  the  countries  in  some 
parts  of  the  more  eastern  horn  of  Africa ; 


and  last,  and  the  most  specific  and 
important  of  the  whole,  the  accounts 
received  of  the  country  of  Adel,  and 
the  countries  and  rivers  in  and  south 
of  Slioa,  and  those  from  the  Blue  Nile 
in  Gojam  and  Damot  to  the  sea  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Jub,  under  the  equator, 
by  Major  Harris,  late  British  ambas- 
sador to  the  King  of  Shoa. 

As  the  present  article  is  accom- 
panied by  a  map,  constructed  after 
great  labour,  and  engraved  most  care- 
fully by  Mr  Arrowsmith,  the  general 
outline  of  the  whole  may  here  be 
deemed  sufficient,  without  lengthened 
discussion  and  observation. 

The  Egyptian  expedition  alluded  to 
started  from  Khartoum  (now  become 
a  fine  town)  at  the  close  of  the  wet 
season  in  1839.  It  consisted  of  four 
or  five  small  sailing  vessels,  some  pas- 
sage boats,  and  four  hundred  men 
from  the  garrison  of  Senaar,  the  whole 
commanded  by  an  able  officer,  CAPTAIN 
SELIM.  They  completed  their  under- 
taking, and  returned  to  Khartoum  at 
the  end  of  135  days,  during  which 
time,  in  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  their  master,  they  explored  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad  to  the  distance  south- 
wards of  1300  miles,  (turnings  and 
windings  included,)  to  three  degrees 
thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  and 
thirty-one  east  longitude,  from  Green- 
wich, where  it  divided  into  two 
streams ;  the  smaller,  and  it  is  veiy 
small,  coming  from  the  south-west, 
and  the  larger,  still  even  at  the  close 
of  the  dry  season  a  very  considerable 
river,  which  came  from  the  south- 
east, upwards  from  the  east,  and  still 
more  upwards  from  the  north-east. 
A  subsequent  voyage  in  1841  gained 
the  information  that  the  stream  de- 
scended past  Barry,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  another,  if  not  the  chief 
branch,  comes  from  the  south-east,  in 
the  bearing  which  Ptolemy  gave  it, 
and,  as  he  states,  from  amongst  moun- 
tains covered  with  perpetual  snow,  of 
which  Bruce  also  heard,  and  which  we 
now  learn  from  Major  Harris  really 
stand  in  that  quarter  of  Africa. 

The  longitude  of  the  river  at  the 
bifurcation  is  exactly  the  same  as 
Ptolemy  has  given  it,  which  is  very 
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remarkable.  The  sources  of  the  White 
River  will  therefore  be  found  where 
Ptolemy  and  Bruce  have  placed  them. 
The  latter,  in  his  notes,  states  ex- 
pressly that  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  rose  to 
the  south  of  Enarea,  not  far  from  the 
equator,  and  that  it  had  no  great 
western  branch,  nor  was  any  neces- 
sary to  give  the  river  its  magnitude. 
(Vol.  vii.  App.  p.  92.) 

The  expedition  in  question  found 
no  very  large  affluents  from  the  west 
side ;  but  they  found  two  of  very  con- 
siderable magnitude  on  the  east  side 
— one  the  Blue  River,  and  the  other 
the  Red  River,  or  Bahr-Seboth,  which 
latter  they  navigated  upwards  of  150 
miles  in  a  direct  line,  and  left  it  a  con- 
siderable stream,  nearly  as  large  as 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  White  River, 
where  they  had  left  it.  The  banks  of 
the  Bahr-Seboth  were  precipitous  and 
high,  whereas  those  of  the  Bahr-el- 
Abiad  were  low,  and  on  both  sides 
covered  with  lakes,  the  remains  pro- 
bably of  the  preceding  inundation. 
Scarcely  a  hill  or  mountain  was  in 
sight  from  the  river  till  approaching  the 
bifurcation,  when  the  country  became 
mountainous,  the  climate  more  cool,  and 
the  vegetation  and  trees  around  those 
of  the  temperate  zone.  The  country  on 
both  sides  is  a  high  table-land,  the 
scenery  every  where  very  beautiful, 
well  peopled  by  different  tribes,  cop- 
per-coloured, and  some  of  them  even 
fair.  Every  where  the  banks  are 
covered  and  ornamented  with  beauti- 
ful trees,  and  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
elephants,  &c.,  are  numerous  and 
abundant.  Amongst  the  Bhours,  they 
found  Indian  goods  brought  from  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  ocean.  Day  by 
day,  the  breadth,  depth,  and  current 
of  the  river  were  observed  and  marked. 
For  a  considerable  distance  above 
Khartoum,  the  breadth  was  from  one 
and  a  half  to  one  and  a  quarter  mile, 
the  depth  three  or  four  fathoms,  and 
the  current  about  one  and  a  half  mile 
per  hour.  Above  the  parallel  of  nine 
degrees,  the  river  takes  a  remarkable 
bend  due  west  for  about  90  miles, 
when  it  passes  through  a  large  lake, 
the  waters  of  which  emitted  an  of- 
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fensive  smell,  which  might  proceed 
from  marshy  shores.*  Above  the  lake, 
the  breadth  decreases  to  one-third  or 
one -fourth  of  a  mile,  the  depth  to 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet,  with  a  current 
of  one  and  a  half  mile  per  hour,  the 
bottom  every  where  sand,  with  nume- 
rous islands  interspersed  in  the  stream. 
The  mountainous  country  around  the 
upper  part  abounds  with  iron  mines. 

Going  eastward,  we  come  to  the 
elevated  mountainous  ranges  which 
give  birth  to  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  to 
the  south,  the  Gochob,  the  Kibbee, 
and  their  numerous  tributary  streams 
to  the  east  and  south-east,  and  the 
Toumat,  the  Yabous,  the  Maleg,  and 
other  rivers  which  flow  north  into  the 
Abay.  This  vast  chain  is  very  ele- 
vated, and  in  many  places  very  cold, 
especially  to  the  west  of  Enarea,  and 
to  the  west  and  south  of  Kaffa.  From 
the  sources  of  the  Kibbee  and  the 
Yabous,  it  stretches  eastwards  to  Gu- 
rague,  and  thence,  still  eastward,  by 
the  Aroosi,  Galla,  and  Hurrur  or 
Harrar,  to  Cape  Guardafui,  approach- 
ing in  some  places  to  within  sixty 
miles  or  less  of  the  sea  of  Babel- 
Mandeb  ;  the  elevation  to  the  east  of 
Berbera  decreases  to  about  5000  feet, 
and  from  which  numerous  streams 
flow  both  to  the  north  and  to  the 
south.  Eastward  of  the  meridian 
of  Gurague,  a  branch  from  the  chain 
strikes  off  due  north  through  Shoa, 
by  Ankobar  and  Lake  Haik,  to  the 
northward  of  which  it  separates, 
and  runs  one  branch  'N.'N.W.  to  Sa- 
men,  and  another  by  Angot,  N.E.  by 
east,  to  the  Red  Sea,  at  Assab,  and 
the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Babel- 
rnandeb.  The  whole  of  this  chain  is 
very  elevated ;  near  Ankobar  some 
peaks  being  14,000  feet  high,  and 
constantly  white  with  snow  or  hail ; 
and  round  the  sources  of  the  Tacazze 
and  the  Bashilo,  near  the  territory  of 
the  Edjow  Galla,  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  snow.  Mr  Krapf,  in  his 
journey  more  to  the  east,  found  the 
cold  exceedingly  keen,  the  elevation 
exceeding  10,000  feet ;  and  still  more 
eastward,  near  the  little  Assanghe 
lake,  Pearce  found  hoar  frost  in  the 


*  This  bend  is  represented  in  a  map  constructed  in  Paris,  and  said  to  be  from 
information  obtained  in  a  second  voyage ;  but  no  such  bend  is  indicated  in  the 
journal  of  the  original  voyage  by  Captain  Selim, 
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mornings  in  the  month  of  October. 
From  the  ranges  mentioned,  nume- 
rous other  ranges  branch  off  in  diffe- 
rent directions,  forming  the  divisions 
between  tribes  and  rivers,  the  latter 
of  which  are  very  rapid,  and  their 
borders  or  banks  very  high  and  pre- 
cipitous, and  rugged. 

From  the  province  of  Bulga  or  Fat- 
tygar,  this  chain,  running  northwards, 
rises  to  a  great  height,  springing  like 
the  walls  of  a  fortification  from  the 
western  bank  of  the  Hawash,  from 
whence  numerous  small  streams  de- 
scend to  increase  that  river.  All  to 
the  eastward  of  that  river  is  compa- 
ratively low,  (called  Kolla,  or  the  low 
hot  country,)  and  to  the  sea-shore  is 
one  continued  sheet  of  volcanic  strata 
and  extinct  volcanoes,  dry  and  poor, 
especially  during  the  dry  season, 
when  travelling  is  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous owing  to  the  want  of  water. 
It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  wild  beasts 
and  by  fierce  tribes  of  the  wandering 
Dancali,  and,  more  to  the  south-east, 
by  the  Mohammedan  Somauli.  In  early 
times  this  country,  however,  was  rich 
and  powerful,  from  being  the  channel 
of  commerce  between  Abyssinia  when 
powerful,  and  the  countries  to  the 
east,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India.  From 
Zeila  and  Erur  southward,  the  coun- 
try improves,  and  becomes  fertile  and 
well  watered. 

Before  turning  our  attention  to  the 
interesting  countries  round  the  sources 
of  the  Gochob  and  its  tributary  streams, 
and  those  through  which  it  subse- 
quently flows,  so  clearly  brought  to 
our  knowledge  by  Major  Harris,  (he 
is  certainly  the  first  who  has  done  so,) 
and  the  survey  of  the  coast  near  its 
mouth  by  Lieutenant  Christopher  of 
the  Indian  navy,  and  by  him  given 
to  the  gallant  major — it  is  necessary, 
for  the  better  understanding  of  our 
subject,  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
explanation  of  the  names  of  some 
countries  and  places  given  so  different- 
ly by  different  informants,  and  which, 
thus  given  and  not  sufficiently  attend- 
ed to,  create  great  confusion  and  great 
errors  in  African  geography. 

By  the  aid  of  Mr  Bruce,  Mr  Krapf, 
Major  Harris,  and  information  col- 
lected from  native  travellers,  (see  Geo- 
graphical Bulletins  of  Paris,  Nos.  78 
and  98,)  we  are  enabled  to  rectify 
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these  points,  and  clear  away  heaps  of 
innacuracies  and  confusion. 

First,  then,  Enarea  and  Limmu  are 
the  same.  The  country  is  called  En- 
area  by  the  Abyssinians,  and  Limmu 
by  the  Gallas,  having  been  conquered 
by  a  Galla  tribe  of  that  name,  which 
tribe  came  originally  from  the  south- 
west. There  is  another  Limmu,  pro- 
bably so  named  from  another  portion 
of  the  same  tribe.  It  is  near  or  the 
same  as  Sibou,  which,  according  to 
Bruce,  is  ten  days'  journey  from  the 
capital  of  Enarea,  and,  according  to 
the  French  Geographical  Bulletin, 
(No.  114,)  not  far  from  Horro  and 
Fazoglo.  But  the  first  Limmu  is  the 
Limmu  of  Jomard's  Galla  Oware, 
because  he  states  distinctly  that  So- 
bitche  was  its  capital ;  that,  in  march- 
ing northwards  from  it,  he  crossed  the 
Wouelmae  river ;  and  that  Gingiro,  to 
which  he  had  been,  lay  to  the  right, 
or  east,  of  his  early  route  ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  river  which  passed  near 
Sobitche  ran  to  the  south.  Enarea 
is  not  very  extensive,  but  a  high 
table-land,  on  every  side  surrounded 
by  high  mountain  ranges,  and  is  situ- 
ated (see  Geographical  Bulletin,  1839) 
at  the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  the 
Gibe  and  the  Dibe. 

Kaffa,  in  its  restricted  sense,  is  a 
state  on  the  upper  Gochob ;  but,  in  its 
ancient  and  extended  meaning,  it  is  a 
large  country,  extending  from  north 
to  south  a  journey  of  one  month,  and 
includes  in  it  several  states  known 
by  separate  names,  although  the  whole 
of  these  are  often  referred  to  in  the 
name  Kaffa  b}~  native  travellers.  It 
is  known  also  by  the  names  of  Sidama 
and  Susa,  and  the  people  of  Dauro 
call  it  Gomara ;  but  the  Christians  in 
Southern  Abyssinia  call  it  Kaffa,  and 
Sidama  or  Susa,  which  latter,  pro- 
perly speaking,  forms  its  southern 
parts. 

Dawro,  Dauro,  or  Woreta,  are 
the  same ;  it  is  a  large  country,  and 
divided  into  three  states— namely, 
Metzo  or  Metcho,  Kulloo,  and  Goba ; 
and  is  a  low  and  hot,  but  fertile 
country,  situated  to  the  east  of  KafFa, 
and  to  the  west  of  the  Gochob. 

Major  Hams  is  the  only  individual 
who  has  given  us  the  bearings  and 
distances  connected  with  this  portion 
of  Africa,  and  without  which  the  geor, 
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graphical  features  of  the  country  could 
not  have  been  fixed  with  any  preci- 
sion ;  but  which,  having  been  ob- 
tained, act  as  pivots  from  which  the 
correct  positions  of  other  places  are 
ascertained  and  fixed  with  consider- 
able accuracy. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  sources 
and  the  courses  of  the  principal  rivers. 
The  Kibbee,  or  Gibe,  has  three  sources. 
The  chief  branch  springs  to  the  west 
of  Ligamara,  and  southwards  of  that 
place  it  runs  east,  {Geographical  Bid- 
letin,  No.  105,  and  also  No.  78,) 
when  suddenly  turning  upon  itself, 
as  it  were,  it  bends  its  course  west- 
ward to  Limmu,  having  below  Leka 
received  the  Gwadab,  coming  from 
the  west  and  passing  to  the  south  of 
Lofe.  The  Kibbee  waters  the  small 
but  elevated  country  of  Nono,  and 
passes  very  near  Sakka.  Westward 
of  Sakka  it  is  joined  by  two  other 
branches  coming  from  the  north-west 
and  west,  one  called  Wouelmae,  the 
Wouelmae  of  Oware,  and  the  other 
Dibe.  From  thence  it  flows  eastward, 
and  bounds  Gingiro  on  the  north. 
The  early  Portuguese  travellers  ex- 
pressly state,  that  six  days'  journey 
due  east  from  Sakka,  and  at  one  day's 
journey  from  the  capital  of  Gingiro, 
having  first  crossed  a  very  high  moun- 
tain, they  crossed  the  Kibbee,  a  rapid 
rocky  stream,  and  as  large  as  the 
Blue  River  where  they  had  crossed  it 
in  the  country  of  the  Gongas.  On 
the  third  day  after  leaving  the  capi- 
tal of  Gingiro,  pursuing  their  course 
due  east  to  the  capital  of  Cambat, 
they  again  crossed  the  Zebee,  or  Kib- 
bee, larger  than  it  was  to  the  west- 
ward of  Gingiro,  but  less  rapid  and 
rocky;  its  waters  resembling  melted 
butter,  (hence  its  name,)  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  calcareous  ridges  through 
which  it  flowed.  From  thence  it 
bends  its  course  to  the  southward, 
and  is  soon  after  joined  by  the  Gochob, 
which  bounds  the  empire  of  Gingiro 
to  the  South.  Bruce  particularly  and 
emphatically  mentions  the  extraordi- 
nary angle  which  the  Kibbee  here 
makes. 

To  the  north  of  Gingiro  the  Kibbee 
is  joined  by  the  Dedhasa,  ("pronounced 
Nassal,)  and  which  is  considered  to  be 
the  same  as  Daneza  of  Danesa,  which, 
according  to  Lieutenant  Christopher, 
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is  a  Galla  name  for  the  Jub  or  Go- 
chob. This  river  is  passed  (see  Geo- 
(jrnpliical  Bulletin  of  1839)  before 
coming  to  Ligamara  and  Chelea,  and 
one  and  a  half  day's  journey  from 
Gouma,  in  the  route  from  Gooderoo 
to  Enarea.  In  its  lower  course  it 
abounds  with  crocodiles.  Below  the 
junction  with  the  Dedhasa,  the  Kib- 
bee receives  the  Gala  river,  coming 
from  the  north-east,  and  from  the 
confines  of  Gurague  and  Kortshassie. 

The  separation  of  the  waters  in 
these  parts  takes  place  to  the  north 
of  Gonea  and  Djimma,  or  Gouma, 
The  rivers  that  flow  to  the  Blue  Nile 
or  Abay,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Yabous,  which  is,  according  to  Bruce, 
a  considerable  stream  descending 
from  the  south  and  south-east,  are  all 
small  streams.  Shat,  the  province 
where  the  tea- plant  is  produced,  is 
situated  to  the  north  of  Enarea,  and 
is  watered  by  the  river  called  Giba, 
the  fish  of  which  are  said  to  be  poison- 
ous, {Bruce, vol.  iii.  p. 254.)  Bruce  states 
most  pointedly  that  the  capital  of  Ena- 
rea is  fifty  leagues  distant  from  tho 
passage  of  the  Abay  at  Mine,  "  due 
south,  a  little  inclining  to  the  west," 
(Vol.  iii.  page 324;)  and  which  bearing 
and  distance  corresponds  very  correct- 
ly with  several  very  clear  and  satis- 
factory itineraries  lately  obtained. 
Without  any  high  peaks  or  moun- 
tains, the  country  round  the  sources 
of  these  rivers  is  very  elevated,  and 
from  the  grain  and  fruits  which  they 
produce,  cannot  be  less  than  7500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  Toumat  is  a  small  stream. 
Above  Cassan,  says  the  Geographical 
Bulletin,  No.  110,  "it  has  water  all  the 
year,  thus  indicating  that  below  that 
place  the  water  fails  in  the  dry  sea- 
son. It  runs  between  two  high  chains 
of  mountains;  the  east  Bank,  that 
chain  being  known  as  the  country 
called  Bertat.  The  rains,  according  to 
Bruce,  (the  Geographical  Bulletin 
agrees  in  this,)  commence  in  April ;  but 
they  do  not  tall  heavy  at  that  time,  and 
but  little  affect  the  rivers.  Beyond 
the  chain,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Toumat,  the  country  is  level  to  Denka 
and  the  banks  of  the  White  River, 
which  is  stated  to  be  eleven  days'  jour- 
ney due  west  from  Fazoglo.  Iron  is 
ve'rv  abundant  in  the  countries  round 
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the  Toumat  and  the  Yabous,  and  cara- 
vans of  Arabian  merchants  regularly 
traverse  the  country  from  Ganjar 
near  Kuara,  and  two  days'  journey 
south  of  Kas-el-Fael,  by  Fazoglo 
and  Fadessi,  to  Kaffa  and  Bany  ;  the 
road,  as  the  latter  places  are  ap- 
proached, being  described  as  hilly 
and  very  woody,  with  numerous  small 
streams. 

The  Gochob  rises  in  Gamvou,  a 
high,  wild,  and  woody  country,  part 
of  Limmu ;  and  bending  its  course 
south-east,  next  east,  and  then  south- 
east, it  forms  the  lake  Tchocha,  and 
afterwards  rolls  over  the  great  cata- 
ract Dumbaro,  soon  after  which  it 
joins  the  Kibbee,  when  the  united 
stream  takes  the  name  of  the  Go- 
chob, or  Jub,  by  which  it  is  known 
till  it  enters  the  sea.  Where  crossed 
in  the  road  from  Sakka  to  Bouga,  it 
is  described  as  larger  than  any  other 
stream  which  flows  to  join  it  from  the 
country  more  to  the  south ;  much 
larger,  indeed,  than  either  the  Gitche 
or  Omo,  its  subsequent  tributaries. 
These  are  the  principal  rivers  of  Kaffa, 
which  is  described  as  a  high,  cold 
country,  as  cold  as  Samen,  or  Simien, 
as  Major  Harris  writes  it,  in  Abys- 
sinia. Bonga,  the  capital  of  Kaffa, 
or  Susa,  is  one  of  the  largest  cities  in 
these  parts,  and  coffee  of  superior 
quality  is  produced  every  where,  both 
in  Kaffa  and  Enarea,  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  So  also  is  civet  and 
ivory. 

The  Orno,  where  crossed  in  the  road 
to  Tuftee,  is  passed  by  a  bridge  of 
wood  sixty  yards  in  length,  which 
shows  that  it  is  not  a  very  large  river, 
nor  can  it  be,  this  place  being  so  near 
the  district  where  its  sources  must 
lie.  In  the  dry  season  it  is  described 
as  a  very  small  stream.  The  moun- 
tains in  the  south  of  Kaffa  or  Susa, 
are  covered  with  snow,  and  to  the 
south  of  this  place  they  are  said  to 
rise  to  a  stupendous  height,  "  to  reach 
the  skies,"  and  are  clothed  with  eter- 
nal snow ! 

Male,  or  Malee,  (as  Major  Harris 
spells  it,)  is  westward  from  Koocha, 
and  not  far  from  Jajo,  (certainly  the 
Jedoof  Salt,)  and  which  is  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  sea,  (Geographi- 
cal Bulletin,  No.  114.)  Malee  touches 
upon  both  Goba  and  Doko,  and  the 
latter  Bgain  touches  upon  Kulloo, 


It  is  in  Malee  that  the  Omo,  now  a 
considerable  stream,  joins  the  Go- 
chob, after  having  received  from  the 
mountains  of  Souro  and  valleys  of 
Sasa  the  Toreesh  or  Gotze,  a  consider- 
able stream.  Doko  and  Malee,  like 
Dauro  or  Woreta,  are  very  hot  low 
countries,  abounding  in  cotton.  In 
Doko,  bamboo  forests  are  frequent 
and  extensive.  The  population  are 
represented  to  be  of  a  diminutive  sta- 
ture, exceedingly  nide  and  ignorant, 
and  are  a  prey  to  all  their  surround- 
ing neighbours,  who  invade  their 
country  at  pleasure,  and  carry  off  the 
wretched  people  into  slavery.  In  this 
portion  of  Africa,  or  very  near  it,  the 
early  Arab  writers  and  Portuguese 
navigators  placed  a  nation  of  pigmies ; 
and  in  this  it  would  appear  that  they 
were  correct.  After  the  junction  of 
the  Omo,  the  Gochob  pursues  its  way 
by  Ganana  to  the  sea  at  Juba,  a 
few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  equator. 
The  western  bank  is  inhabited  by 
Galla  tribes,  and  the  eastern  by  So- 
inauli.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it 
is  called  Jub  by  the  Arabians,  Go- 
wend  or  Govend  by  the  Somauli, 
Yumbu  by  the  Souahilis,  and  Danesa 
by  the  Gallas. 

The  Gochob  below  Wolama  is  joined 
on  the  east  side  by  a  considerable 
stream  called  the  Una,  which  rises  to 
the  south  of  Gurague ;  and  in  Koocha 
and  on  the  same  side  by  a  still  larger 
stream,  which  comes  from  the  country 
of  the  Ara  or  Ala  Galla  to  the  east  of 
Gurague,  and  near  the  western  sources 
of  the  Wabbe  or  Webbe.  Koocha  is 
thirty  days'  navigation  upwards  and 
fifteen  downwards  from  the  sea,  with 
which  it  has  a  considerable  trade; 
white  or  fair  people  coming  up  the 
river  to  that  place  ;  but  these  are  not 
allowed  to  proceed  further  inland. 
The  inhabitants  of  Koocha  carry  on 
a  great  trade  by  means  of  the  Go- 
chob with  Dauro  in  slaves,  ivory, 
coffee,  &c. ;  the  Galla  of  Dauro  bring- 
ing these  down  the  Gochob  in  rafts 
with  high  gunwales,  which  indicates 
that  the  Gochob  is  a  river  Of  consi- 
derable magnitude,  and  may  become 
of  great  importance  in  the  future  com- 
munications with  Africa  •;  the  soil  and 
climate  around  it  being  very  fine,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lower  parts  near  the 
sea,  where  the  land  is  level,  and  tho 
soil  a  fine"  deep  red  mould. 
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After  Brace,  Salt  had  delineated 
with  considerable  accuracy  the  source 
of  the  Webbe  and  the  countries 
around  it ;  but,  except  his  map,  we 
had  no  further  particulars.  These  are, 
however,  supplied  by  Major  Harris 
and  Mr  Krapf  in  the  countries  south- 
east of  Shoa,  about  Harrar  and  its 
sources ;  and  further  by  accounts  col- 
lected by  D'Abbadie  at  Berbera  from 
intelligent  natives,  travellers  regard- 
ing the  countries  more  to  the  south, 
and  over  the  remainder  of  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Africa. 

The  principal  source  of  the  Webbe 
is  to  the  east  of  the  Aroosi  moun- 
tains, and  in  the  country  of  the  Ala 
Galla ;  whence,  running  eastward,  it 
passes  Imi  and  Karanle,  (the  Karaiii 
of  Krapf ;)  it  runs  south-east  and  after- 
wards south  in  a  winding  course  to- 
wards the  Indian  ocean.  To  the 
north  of  six  degrees  of  latitude,  it  is 
joined  by  several  streams  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harrar  and  places 
more  to  the  east ;  and  in  about  six 
degrees  of  latitude,  by  a  large  stream 
which  rises  near  Lake  Souaie,  and 
runs  through  the  country  of  Bergama 
or  Bahr  Grama,  The  various  coun- 
tries through  which  the  Webbe  and 
his  tributaries  flow,  are  distinctly 
marked  on  the  map.  The  country 
around  its  sources  is  very  hilly  and 
cold,  the  mountains  resembling  in 
height  and  appearance  the  boldest  in 
Abyssinia;  and  to  the  eastward  of 
its  middle  course,  the  mountains  in 
Howea  are  very  high  and  cold.  In 
these  springs  the  river  Doaro,  which 
flows  into  the  sea,  a  considerable  river 
during  the  rains ;  but  at  other  times 
its  mouth  is  nearly  blocked  up  with 
sand,  which  is  the  case  with  some 
streams  more  to  the  northward. 

North  of  Mount  Anot  the  country 
is  fine  and  well  watered,  and  during 
the  rains  a  very  large  river,  according 
to  Christopher,  flows  through  it,  de- 
scending from  the  range  to  the  south- 
east of  Berbera,  and  entering  the  sea 
in  about  eight  degrees  thirty  minutes 
north  latitude.  Around  Capes  Halfoon 
and  Guardafui  the  country  is  fine  and 
well  watered  with  small  streams,  and 
the  climate  delicious,  as  is  the  coast 
from  Cape  Guardafui  westward  to 
Berbera. 

Harrar  stands  in  a  beautiful,  fertile, 
and  well-watered  valley,  surrounded 
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with  hills,  the  soil  rich,  and  producing 
fine  coftee  abundantly.  It  is  strictly 
Mahommedan,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  a  considerable  place,  though 
much  shorn  of  its  dominion  and  power 
from  those  days  when  it  had  become 
the  capital  of  that  portion  of  eastern 
Africa  ruled  by  the  Mahommedans  ; 
and  when  under  Mahommed  Gragne, 
(left-handed,)  it  overran  and  desolated 
the  whole  Abyssinian  empire,  then 
under  that  unfortunate  sovereign  King 
David.  In  the  county  south  of  Ber- 
bera there  is  abundance  of  fine  wells 
of  excellent  water.  Waggadeyn  is  a 
very  beautiful  country,  and  produces 
abundance  of  myrrh  and  frankincense, 
as  in  fact  every  portion  of  the  eastern 
horn,  from  Enarea  inclusive,  also  does. 
It  is  the  great  myrrh  and  frankincense 
country,  from  which  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Judea,  Syria,  and  Tyre  were  supplied 
in  early  days  of  Scripture  history. 
The  Webbe  is  only  six  fathoms  broad 
and  five  feet  deep  in  the  dry  season  in 
Waggadeyn ;  but  in  the  rainy  season 
the  depth  is  increased  to  five  fathoms. 
It  is  navigated  by  rafts  lower  down. 
Incense,  gum,  and  coifee,  are  every 
where  abundant  around  the  Webbe 
and  its  tributary  streams.  Harrar 
contains  about  14,000  inhabitants,  and 
Berbera  10,000  ;  Sakka  about  12,000. 
All  the  early  Arabian  writers  point- 
edly state,  and  so  also  do  the  Portu- 
guese discoverers,  that  the  Webbe 
entered  the  sea  near  Mukdishu  or 
Magadoxo.  This  was  no  doubt  the 
fact ;  but  from  what  cause  we  know 
not,  the  river,  after  approaching  within 
a  short  distance  of  Magadoxo  to  the 
north,  turns  south-west,  and  approach- 
ing in  several  places  very  near  the 
sea,  from  which  it  is  only  separated 
by  sandhills,  it  terminates  in  a  lake 
about  halfway  between  Brava  and 
the  Jub.  This  is  Christopher's  ac- 
count ;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  this 
lake  communicates  with  the  sea  du- 
ring the  rainy  season,  and  even  in  a 
small  stream  in  the  dry  season  also. 
Christopher  pointedly  states,  that  be- 
sides filtrating  through  the  sandhills, 
it  communicates  with  the  sea  in  two 
places,  between  Merka  and  Brava ; 
and  that  this  is  correct,  is  proved  from 
the  fact,  that  while  the  river  near 
Merka  is  175  feet  broad,  it  is  reduced 
to  seventy-five  feet  near  Brava ;  while 
the  Geographical  Butt.,  Xo.  98,  p.  96, 
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states,  that  a  small  river  enters  the 
sea  to  the  south  of  Brava,  a  branch 
unquestionably  from  the  Webbe. 

The  country  between  Magadoxo 
and  the  Jub  is  called  Ber-el-Banader, 
and  north  of  Magadoxo,  and  situated 
between  the  Webbe  and  the  Doaro, 
is  the  considerable  province  called 
Hamer.  Christopher  describes  the 
Somauli  inhabiting  the  lower  Webbe 
as  civil  and  obliging,  the  soil  fine  and 
fruitful,  and  the  climate  the  most  de- 
licious he  had  ever  visited.  The  in- 
habitants offered  to  conduct  him  in 
safety  to  Abyssinia,  and  into  very  re- 
mote districts  in  the  interior.  The 
name  of  England  is  beginning  to  be 
well  known,  respected,  and  feared  in 
this  fine  portion  of  Africa  ;  and  it  is 
not  a  little  to  be  regretted  and  la- 
mented that  this  has  not  been  the  case 
at  a  much  earlier  period. 

The  early  Arabian  writers,  such  as 
Batonta,  write  Magadoxo,  Mukdishu ; 
Christopher  states  that  it  is  now  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  in  a  state  of 
hostilities  with  each  other,  and  that 
the  southern  part  is  called  Mukutshu, 
and  the  northern  Mukkudeesha. 

According  to  the  Geographical  Bul- 
letin, No.  98,  p.  98,  the  word  ganana 
signifies  queue,  or  tail,  which  explains  at 
once  the  river  which  Christopher  makes 
enter  the  Webbe  near  Galwen,  coming 
from  the  north-westward,  to  be  in 
reality  a  branch  flowing  off  from  the 
Jub  at  that  place.  It  is  a  thing  un- 
known to  find  a  river  rising  in  a  low 
alluvial  country. 

To  the  east  of  the  Webbe  the 
country  is  inhabited  by  Somauli 
tribes,  who  are  Mahommedans  and 
considerable  traders.  The  country 
seems  every  where  to  have  a  consi- 
derable population ;  and  instead  of 
being  a  blank  and  a  waste,  as  hitherto 
supposed  and  represented  on  maps,  it 
is  found  to  be  one  of  the  finest  por- 
tions of  Africa,  or  of  the  world. 
Grain  of  every  kind  known  in  the 
temperate  zones,  especially  wheat  of 
superior  qualities,  is  most  abundant, 
and  so  cheap  that  the  value  of  a  dollar 
can  purchase  as  much  as  will  main- 
tain a  man  for  a  whole  year ! 

The  sources  of  the  Hawash  ap- 
proach within  about  thirty  miles  of 
the  Abay.  The  lake  Souaie  in 
Gurague  is  about  thirty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  contains  numerous 
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islands.  In  these  are  lodged  some 
ancient  and  valuable  Abyssinian  re- 
cords. It  is  fed  by  five  small  rivers, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Hawash, 
(see  Ludolf.}  Gurague  is  a  Christian 
state,  but  reduced  to  great  misery  and 
poverty  by  the  Galla  tribes  which  sur- 
round it  on  every  side.  The  eleva- 
tion of  Ankobar  above  the  sea  is 
8200  feet,  and  of  Augollalla  about 
200  more ;  so  that  the  climate  is  very 
moderate.  The  country  is  every  where 
very  mountainous ;  but  at  the  same 
time  is  in  many  places  well  cultivated. 
The  rivers  ran  in  deep  valleys  or  dells, 
and  are  very  rocky  and  rapid.  The 
present  kingdom  of  Shoa  contains 
about  2,500,000  of  inhabitants,  chiefly 
Christians  of  the  Alexandrian  Church. 
In  March  1842,  Mr  Krapf  set  out 
from  Ankobar,  to  proceed  to  Egypt,  by 
way  of  Gondar  and  Massuah ;  but, 
after  traversing  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Northern  Shoa,  and  the  countries 
of  the  Woollo- Galla,  and  reaching  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  Bashilo, 
(then  only  five  days'  journey  from 
Gondar,)  he  was  compelled,  from  hos- 
tilities prevailing  among  the  chiefs  in 
that  quarter,  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
Gatera.  In  the  journey  which  he  had 
so  far  accomplished,  Mr  Krapf  tra- 
versed the  country  near  the  sources  of 
the  numerous  rivers  which  flow  to 
form  the  Jimma  and  the  Bashilo. 
The  mountains  were  high  and  cold, 
(especially  in  the  province  of  Mans,) 
and  exceedingly  precipitous,  ascend- 
ing and  descending  3000  feet  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  The  soil  in  the 
valleys  was  good,  and  tolerably  well 
cultivated.  Sheep,  with  long  black 
wool,  were  numerous ;  the  population 
in  general  rude  and  ignorant.  From 
Gatera  he  took  his  course  to  Lake 
Haik,  and  from  thence,  pursuing  his 
route  north-eastward,  he  crossed  the 
numerous  streams  which  rise  in  the 
mountainous  range  to  the  westward, 
and  pursue  their  course  to  the  country 
of  Adel,  north  of  Aussa.  Crossing  the 
very  elevated  range  on  the  western 
frontier  of  modem  Angot,  he  pursued 
his  journey  to  Antalou,  leaving  at 
Lat  the  Tacazze  four  days'  journey 
to  the  west,  and  crossing  in  his  course 
the  numerous  streams,  such  as  the 
Tarir,  the  Ghebia,  Sumshato,  and  the 
Tyana,  (this  last  a  considerable  river.) 
which  flow  northward  from  the  moan* 
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tains  of  Angot  and  Woggerat  to  form 
the  Areequa,  a  large  tributary  to  the 
Tacazze.  Mr  Krapf's  route  lay  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  Lake  Assan- 
ghe,  and  considerably  in  this  portion 
thereof  to  the  west  of  the  route  of  Al- 
varaez,  who  passed  on  the  south  side 
of  Mount  Ginnamora,  from  whence 
the  streams  descended  to  the  south- 
east. 

Lake  Haik  is  a  fine  sheet  of  wa- 
ter about  forty-five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, with  an  island  near  the 
north-west  corner,  and  an  outlet  in 
the  west,  which  runs  to  the  Berkona. 
On  the  east  and  the  south  sides  it 
is  surrounded  with  high  mountains. 
Mount  Ambassel  or  Amba  Israel,  the 
celebrated  mountain  in  Geshen  where 
the  younger  branches  of  the  royal 
family  of  Abyssinia  were  imprisoned 
in  early  times,  is  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Lake  Haik,  and  beyond  the  Mille. 
It  runs  north  and  south,  in  length 
about  twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  and  is 
exceedingly  high  and  steep,  the  sides 
thereof  being  almost  perpendicular. 
Mr  Krapf,  amongst  the  most  consi- 
derable rivers  which  he  passed  in  this 
quarter,  mentions  the  Ala,  which  he 
states  runs  to,  and  is  lost  in,  the  deserts 
of  the  country  of  Adel.  This  is  im- 
portant, and  this  river  is  no  doubt  the 
Wali  of  Bruce,  which  he  mentions 
(vol.  Hi.  p.  248)  as  the  scene  of  a 
remarkable  engagement  between  the 
sovereigns  of  Abyssinia  and  Adel  in 
1576,  during  the  reign  of  the  Abys- 
sinian king  Sertza  Denghel.  The 
Abyssinian  army  descended  from  An- 
got, and  crossing  the  Wali,  a  consi- 
derable river,  cut  off  the  army  of  Adel 
from  Aussa,  drove  a  portion  thereof 
into  the  stream,  where  they  were 
drowned,  while  the  remainder  flying 
crossed  the  stream  lower  down,  and 
thus  effected  their  escape  to  Aussa. 
This  confirms  in  a  remarkable  man- 
ner the  position  of  this  river,  and 
would  almost  go  to  establish  the  fact 
that  it  cannot  unite  with  Lake  Aussa, 
the  termination  of  the  Hawash. 

At  the  Ala  Mr  Krapf  states  that  he 
was  then  seven  days'  journey  from 
Aussa.  Aussa,  according  to  Bruce,  or 
rather  the  capital  of  Aussa,  was  in 
former  times  situated  on  a  rock  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Hawash.  It  is  called 
Aussa  Gurel  in  the  old  Portuguese 
ynaps,  and  is  no  doubt  the  Aussa  Gil* 
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raiel  of  Major  Harris,  laid  down  on 
the  Arabic  map  which  he  obtained 
from  a  native  of  that  place.  When 
low,  the  termination  of  the  Hawash 
may  be  said  to  form  three  lakes  ;  but 
during  the  rainy  season  the  land  is 
flooded  round  to  a  great  extent,  the 
circumference  of  the  lake  then  ex- 
tending to  120  geographical  miles. 
When  the  waters  retire  they  leave, 
like  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  a  quantity  of 
fine  mud  or  slime,  which,  cultivated 
as  it  immediately  is,  produces  abun- 
dant crops,  and  on  this  account  the 
valley  of  Aussa  is,  and  always  has 
been,  the  granary  of  Adel.  From  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  lake  to  the 
place  where  the  Hawash  finally  extri- 
cates itself  from  the  mountainous 
ranges,  the  distance  is  about  five  days' 
journey,  or  from  sixty  to  seventy 
miles.  The  length  of  the  fine  valley 
of  Aussa  is  about  one  hundred  miles. 

From  the  summit  of  the  chain  which 
separates  the  waters  which  flow  south- 
east to  Adel,  and  north-west  to  the 
Tacazze,  Mr  Krapf  says,  that  looking 
over  Lasta  to  the  towering  snow- clad 
peaks  of  Samen  or  Simien,  the  whole 
country  had  the  appearance  of  the 
raging  waves  of  the  sea  in  a  terrible 
tempest.  The  soil  around  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Tacazze  is  very  good, 
especially  in  Wofila,  Boora,  and  Eii- 
derta,  adjoining  the  fine  river  Tyana  ; 
but  it  is  only  indifferently  cultivated, 
owing  to  the  perpetual  wars  and  feuds 
amongst  the  chieftains  and  tribes  in 
these  parts,  and  the  bad  and  unsettled 
governments  which  now  exist  inTigre, 
and,  in  fact,  in  all  Abyssinia.  Tra- 
velling in  these  parts  is  difficult  and 
insecure,  owing  to  the  plundering  dis- 
positions of  the  people,  and  the  rapa- 
city of  the  chiefs,  who  live  beyond  the 
control  of  any  commanding  or  great 
sovereign  power.  At  Gatera  Mr  Krapf 
was  robbed  of  every  thing  that  he  had 
by  the  ferocious  Woollo-Galla  chief, 
Adara  Bille,  from  whose  clutches  he 
escaped  with  some  difficulty. 

But  time  and  space  forbids  me  going 
more  at  length  into  the  interesting 
journeys  of  these  late  eastern  travel- 
lers, amongst  which  those  of  Major 
Harris  is  certainly  the  most  important. 
He  has  accurately  determined,  and 
been  the  first  to  determine,  the  longi- 
tude and  latitude  of  Tajoura,  Lake 
Assal  or  the  Salt  Lake,  and  Ankobar, 
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&c.,  and  thus  given  correct  starting 
points  from  which  to  regulate  the 
bearings  and  distances  of  the  other 
very  interesting  places  in  the  interior. 
The  bay  of  Tajjoura  affords  good  an- 
chorage ;  but  the  best  point  to  start 
for  the  interior  is  Zeila,  the  route 
thence  to  Shoa  running  along  the 
edges  of  the  watered  and  more  culti- 
vated districts. 

Amongst  the  travellers  who  visited 
this  quarter  of  Africa  lately  is  Dr  T. 
C.  Beke.  He,  however,  went  over 
the  same  ground  as  the  others  in  his 
journey  from  Tajoura  to  Ankobar, 
(Messrs  Krapf  and  Isenberg  had  pre- 
ceded him  a  considerable  time;)  there- 
fore his  letters  and  communications, 
so  far  as  yet  known,  contain  little 
that  is  new.  The  only  portion  con- 
nected with  Shoa  which  the  others 
had  not  visited,  is  about  thirty-five 
miles  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Jim- 
ma,  near  its  junction  with  the  Abay, 
where  the  latter  stream  is  about  600 
feet  broad,  and  from  three  to  five  feet 
deep.  His  subsequent  travels  in  this 
part  of  Africa  were  confined  to  Gojam, 
Damot,  and  part  of  Agow  Medre,  and 
to  the  source  of  the  Nile ;  but  except 
being  more  minute  in  minor  details 
regarding  these  provinces  and  their 
numerous  small  streams  and  rivers, 
they  add  little  to  the  information  given 
by  Bruce.  Still  his  journey,  when 
given  to  the  world,  may  supply  us 
with  some  interesting  particulars  re- 
garding what  he  actually  saw. 

Dr  Beke  travelled  individually  for 
information ;  but,  in  aid  of  his  laud- 
able enterprise,  received  some  pecu- 
niary assistance  from  the  African  Civi- 
lization Society  and  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society.  Being  a  member 
of  the  former  society,  and  while  en- 
gaged in  constructing  the  maps  for  the 
journals  of  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety in  the  summer  of  last  year — not 
for  personal  gain,  but  solely  to  benefit 
Africa — the  communications  and  maps 
which  from  time  to  time  came  from 
Dr  Beke  to  that  society,  were  readily 
put  into  my  hands  to  use,  where  they 
could  be  used,  to  advance  the  cause 
of  Africa.  Amongst  the  maps  there 
was  one  of  the  countries  to  the  south  of 
the  Abay,  including Enarea,  Kaffa,  and 
Gingiro,  constructed  at  and  sent  from 
Yansh  in  Gojam,  September  6,  1842, 
with  some  of  the  autho- 


rities on  which  it  had  been  made. 
In  that  map  the  whole  of  the  rivers, 
even  to  the  south  of  Enarea  and 
Kaifa,  the  Gojob,  (as  the  Doctor  writes 
it,)  the  Omo,  the  Kibbee  or  Gibe,  the 
Dedhasa,  and  Baro,  are  all  made, 
though  rising  beyond,  that  is,  to  the 
south  of  Gingiro  and  to  the  south 
and  south-east  of  Kaffa  and  Woreta, 
(Woreta  is  placed  to  the  south  of 
Kaffa,)  to  run  north- westward  into 
the  Abay.  In  fact,  the  Gojob  is  re- 
presented on  that  map  to  be  the  pa- 
rent stream  of  the  Bahr-el-Azreek  or 
Blue  Kiver,  and  quite  a  distinct  stream 
from  the  Abay,  which  it  is  made  to 
join  by  the  Toumat,  having  from  the 
south-east  received  in  its  middle  course 
the  Geba,  the  Gibe,  the  Dedhasa,  and 
the  Baro,  and  from  the  south-west 
the  Omo  or  Abo.  The  whole  delinea- 
tion, a  copy  of  which  I  preserved,  pre- 
sented a  mass  so  contrary  to  all  other 
authorities,  ancient  and  modern,  that 
to  rectify  or  reduce  it  to  order  was 
found  impracticable,  or  where  attempt- 
ed only  tended  to  lead  into  error. 

The  error  of  bringing  such  an  influx 
of  water  as  the  rivers  mentioned,  and 
so  delineated,  would  bring  to  the  Blue 
Nile,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
this  river  at  Senaar  in  the  dry  season 
is,  according  to  Bruce,  only  about  the 
size  of  the  Thames  at  Richmond.  His 
words  are  specific  and  emphatic,  (Vol. 
vii.  App.  p.  89)— "  The  Nile  at  Ba- 
bosch  is  like,  or  greater  than  the 
Thames  at  Richmond  " — "  has  fine 
white  sand  on  its  banks" — "  the  water 
is  clear,  and  in  some  places  not  more 
than  two  feet  deep."  Dumbaro  (or 
Tzamburo,  as  the  Doctor  calls  it  in  the 
map  alluded  to)  is  laid  down  between 
eight  degrees  and  nine  degrees  north 
latitude,  and  west  of  Wallega ;  Tuftee 
is  placed  more  to  the  north  on  the 
river  designated  the  Blue  River,  and 
Gobo  still  further  north  upon  it,  in 
fact  adjoining  to  its  junction  with  the 
Abay.  Doko  is  not  noticed  on  the 
map. 

The  intelligent  native  Abyssinian 
Gregorius,  without  referring  to  nu- 
merous other  credible,  early,  and  also 
modern  authorities,  determines  this 
important  point  quite  differently  and 
accurately ;  for  he  assured  Ludolf, 
(A.  D,  1650,  see  Ludolf,  p.  38,)  that 
all  those  rivers  that  are  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  Ethiopia,  in  the  countries  of 
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"Cambat,  Gurague,  Enarea,  Zandera, 
Wed,  Waci,  Gaci,  and  some  others," 
do  not  flow  into  the  Nile  or  any  of  his 
tributaries,  but  "  enter  the  sea,  every 
one  in  his  distinct  region,"  that  is, 
the  Indian  ocean. 

Since  his  return  to  England  Dr 
Beke  has,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
found  out  his  great  error ;  and  will 
alter  the  course  of  all  these  rivers  in 
Enarea  and  Kaffa,  and  bend  their 
courses  to  the  south-east  and  south.* 

With  these  observations  I  pro- 
ceed to  a  more  important  portion 
of  my  subject ;  namely,  the  position 
and  capabilities  of  Africa,  as  these 
connect  themselves  with  the  present 
position  and  prospects  of  the  British 
Tropical  possessions,  and  the  position 
and  prospects  of  the  Tropical  posses- 
sions of  other  powers. 

The  support  of  the  power  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  political  prepon- 
derance of  Great  Britain  in  the  scale 
of  nations,  depend  upon  colonial  pos- 
sessions. To  render  colonies  most 
efficient,  and  most  advantageous  for 
her  general  interests,  it  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  that  these  should  be 
planted  in  the  Tropical  world,  the 
productions  of  which  ever  have  been, 
are,  and  ever  will  be,  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
temperate  zones. 

One  of  the  greatest  modern  French 
statesmen,  Talleyrand,  understood 
and  recommended  this  fact  to  his 
master.  In  his  celebrated  memorial 
addressed  to  Bonaparte  in  1801, 
speaking  specially  of  England  and  her 
colonies,  he  says : — 

"  Her  navy  and  her  commerce  are  at 
present  all  her  trust.  France  may  add 
Italy  and  Germany  to  her  dominions 
with  less  detriment  to  Great  Britain 
then  will  follow  the  acquisition  of  a 
navy  and  the  extension  of  her  trade. 
Whatever  gives  colonies  to  France  sup- 
plies her  with  ships,  sailors,  manufac- 
tures, and  husbandmen.  Victories  by 
land  can  only  give  her  mutinous  sub- 
jects, who,  instead  of  augmenting  the 
national  force  by  their  riches  or  num- 
bers, contribute  only  to  disperse  and 
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enfeeble  that  force ;  but  the  growth  of 
colonies  supplies  her  with  zealous  citi- 
zens, and  the  increase  of  real  wealth ; 
and  increase  of  effective  numbers  is  the 
certain  consequence." 

"  What  could  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  France,  combining  their  strength, 
do  against  England  ?  They  might  as- 
semble in  millions  on  the  shores  of  the 
Channel,  but  THERE  would  be  the  limits 
of  their  enmity.  Without  ships  to  carry 
them  over,  and  without  experienced 
mariners  to  navigate  these  ships,  Britain 
would  only  deride  the  pompous  prepa- 
ration. The  moment  we  leave  the  shore 
her  fleets  are  ready  to  pounce  upon  us, 
to  disperse  and  to  destroy  our  ineffec- 
tual armaments.  There  lies  her  secu- 
rity; in  her  insular  situation  and  her 
navy  consists  her  impregnable  defence. 
Her  navy  is  in  every  respect  the  off- 
spring of  her  trade.  To  rob  her  of  that, 
therefore,  is  to  BEAT  DOWN  her  LAST 

WALL,  AND  TO  FILL  UP  HER    LAST  MOAT. 

To  gain  it  to  ourselves  is  to  enable  us 
to  take  advantage  of  her  deserted  and 
defenceless  borders,  and  to  complete  the 
humiliation  of  our  only  remaining  com- 
petitor." 

These  are  correct  opinions,  and 
merit  the  constant  and  most  serious 
attention  of  every  British  statesman. 
The  increased  cultivation  and  pros- 
perity of  foreign  Tropical  possessions 
is  become  so  great,  and  is  advancing 
so  rapidly  the  power  and  the  resources 
of  other  nations,  that  these  are  embar- 
rassing this  country  in  all  her  com- 
mercial relations,  in  her  pecuniary 
resources,  and  in  all  her  political  rela- 
tions and  negotiations. 

During  the  fearful  struggle  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  for  her  existence 
as  a  nation,  against  the  power  and 
resources  of  Europe,  directed  by  the 
most  intelligent  but  remorseless  mili- 
tary ambition  against  her,  the  com- 
mand of  the  productions  of  the  torrid 
zone,  and  the  advantageous  commerce 
which  that  afforded,  gave  to  Great 
Britain  the  power  and  the  resources 
which  enabled  her  to  meet,  to  combat, 
and  to  overcome,  her  numerous  and 
reckless  enemies  in  every  battle-field, 


*  Under  date  Yaush,  September  21,  1842,  Dr  Beke  states  the  curious  and 
important  fact,  that  the  people  of  Enarea  and  Kaffa  communicate  with  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  that  one  of  the  articles  of  merchandise  brought  from  that 
coast  to  these  places  was  salt, 
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whether  by  sea  or  by  land,  throughout 
the.  world.  In  her  the  world  saw 
realized  the  fabled  giant  of  antiquity. 
With  her  hundred  hands  she  grasped 
her  foes  in  every  region  under  heaven, 
and  crushed  them  with  resistless 
energy. 

Who,  it  may  be  asked,  manned 
those  fleets  which  bore  the  flag,  and 
the  fame,  and  the  power,  of  England 
over  every  sea  and  into  every  land — 
who  swept  fleets  from  the  sea,  as  at 
Aboukir,  and  navies  from  the  ocean, 
as  at  Trafalgar  ? 

It  may  pointedly  and  safely  be 
stated — the  seamen  supplied  by  the 
colonial  trade,  and  chiefly  by  the  West 
Indian  colonial  trade  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. About  2000  seamen,  for  ex- 
ample, were  every  year  drawn  into 
the  West  Indian  trade  of  the  Clyde 
from  the  herring  fisheries  on  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  just  as  regular- 
ly transferred  from  that  colonial  trade 
into  British  men-of-war,  such  men 
being  the  best  seamen  that  they  had, 
because  they  were  men  accustomed  to 
every  climate  from  the  arctic  circle  to 
the  equator. 

In  the  event  of  any  future  war, 
men  of  this  description  will  more  than 
ever  be  wanted ;  because  the  torrid 
regions  are  become  more  populous  and 
more  powerful,  either  in  themselves 
or  as  connected  with  great  nations  in 
the  temperate  zones,  and  consequent- 
ly the  sphere  of  European  conflicts 
will  be  more  extended  in  them. 

The  world,  especially  Europe  and 
America,  is  vastly  improved  since 
1815.  Great  Britain  must  look  at 
and  attend  to  this.  She  must  march 
and  act  accordingly.  The  world  will 
not  wait  for  her  if  she  chooses  to 
stand  still;  on  the  contrary,  other 
nations  will  "go  ahead,"  and  leave 
her  behind  to  repent  of  her  folly. 

"  England,"  said  her  greatest  war- 
rior, "cannot  have  a  little  war;" 
neither  can  she  exist  as  a  little  nation. 

The  natives  of  the  torrid  zone  can 
only  labour  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  of  that  zone.  In  no  other  zone 
can  the  special  productions  of  the  tor- 
rid zone  be  produced  in  perfection. 

There  now  remains  no  portion  of  the 
tropical  world  where  labour  can  be 
had  on  the  spot,  and  whereon  Great 
Britain  can  so  conveniently  and  safely 
plant  her  foot,  in  order  to  accomplish 
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the  desirable  object — extensive  Tropi- 
cal cultivation — but  Tropical  Africa. 
Every  other  part  is  occupied  by  inde- 
pendent nations,  or  by  people  that  may 
and  will  soon  become  independent. 

British  capital  and  knowledge  will 
abundantly  furnish  the  means  to  cul- 
tivate her  rich  fields.  This  is  the 
only  rational  and  lasting  way  to  in- 
struct and  to  enlighten  her  people, 
and  to  keep  them  enlightened,  civi- 
lized, and  industrious.  By  adopting 
this  course  also,  that  British  capital, 
both  commercial  and  manufacturing, 
which  in  one  way  or  other  finds  it 
way,  and  which  will  continue  to  find 
its  way,  especially  while  money  is  so 
cheap  in  this  country,  into  foreign 
possessions  to  assist  the  slave  trade 
and  to  support  slavery — will  be  turned 
to  support  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
Africa,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
crease instead  of  tending  to  diminish 
the  trade  and  the  power  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  principle  which  Great  Britain 
has  adopted  in  her  future  agricultural 
relations  with  the  Tropical  world  is, 
that  colonial  produce  must  be  pro- 
duced, and  that  it  ean  be  produced  in 
that  region  cheaper  by  free  African 
and  East  Indian  labour  than  by  slave 
labour.  This  great  principle  she  can- 
not deviate  from,  nor  attempt  to  re- 
voke. 

If  the  foreign  slave  trade  be  not  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  cultivation  of  the 
Tropical  territories  of  other  powers 
opposed  and  checked  by  British  Tro- 
pical cultivation,  then  the  interests 
and  the  power  of  such  states  will  rise 
into  a  preponderance  over  those  of 
Great  Britain;  and  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  latter  will  cease  to  be 
felt,  feared,  and  respected,  amongst 
the  civilized  and  powerful  nations  of 
this  world. 

Civilization  and  peace  can  only  be 
brought  round  in  Africa  by  the  exten- 
sion of  cultivation,  accompanied  by 
the  introduction  of  true  religion. 
Commerce  will  doubtless  prove  a 
powerful  auxiliary;  but  to  render  it 
so,  and  to  raise  commerce  to  any  per- 
manent or  beneficial  extent,  cultiva- 
tion upon  an  extensive  scale  must 
precede  commerce  in  Africa. 

It  is,  therefore,  within  Africa,  and 
by  African  hands  alid  African  exer- 
tions chiefly,  that  the  slave  trade  can 
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be  destroyed.  It  is  IN  Africa,  not 
OUT  of  Africa,  that  Africans,  gener- 
ally speaking,  can  and  must  be  en- 
lightened and  civilized.  Teach  and 
shovy  her  rulers  and  her  people,  that 
they  can  obtain,  and  that  white  men 
will  give  them,  more  for  the  produc- 
tions of  their  soil  than  for  the  hands 
which  can  produce  these — and  the  work 
is  done.  All  other  steps  are  futile, 
can  only  be  mischievous  and  delusive, 
and  terminate  in  disappointment  and 
defeat.  To  eradicate  the  slave  trade 
will  not  eradicate  the  passions  which 
gave  it  birth. 

In  attempting  to  extinguish  the 
African  slave  trade  and  to  benefit 
Africa,  Great  Britain  has,  in  one  shape 
or  other,  expended  during  the  last 
thirty-six  years  above  £20,000,000 ; 
yet,  instead  of  that  traffic  being  de- 
stroyed, it  has,  as  regards  the  posses- 
sions of  foreign  powers,  been  trebled, 
and  is  now  as  great  as  ever,  while 
Africa  has  received  no  advantage 
whatever.  Since  1808,  about  3,500,000 
slaves  have  been  transported  from 
Africa  to  the  Brazils  and  Cuba.  The 
productions  of  what  is  technically  de- 
nominated colonial  Tropical  produce 
has,  in  consequence,  been  increased 
from  £15,000,000  to  £60,000,000 
annually,  augmented  in  part,  it  is  true, 
from  the  natural  increase  of  nearly 
one  million  slaves  more  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  abolishing  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies,  Great  Britain  has  besides  ex- 
pended above  £20,000,000  ;  still  that 
measure  has  hitherto  been  so  little 
successful,  that  £100,000,000  of  fixed 
capital  additional,  invested  in  these 
colonies,  stand  on  the  brink  of  destruc- 
tion ;  while,  in  addition  to  the  former 
sums,  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
have,  from  the  enhanced  price  of  pro- 
duce, paid  during  the  last  six  or  seven 
years  £10,000,000  more,  and  which 
has  gone  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  into 
the  pockets  of  the  uegvo  labourers  in 
excessive  high  wages,  the  giant  evil 
which  afliicts  the  West  Indies. 

When  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies  was  carried  amidst 
feeling  without  judgment,  the  nation 
was  so  ready  to  pay  £20,000,000,  and 
the  West  Indians,  especially  those  in 
England,  so  anxious  to  receive  it, 
each  considering  that  act  all  that  was 
requisite  to  be  done,  that  neither 
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party  ever  thought  for  a  moment  of 
what  foreign  nations  had  done,  were 
doing,  and  would  do,  in  consequence. 
The  warnings  and  advice  of  local 
knowledge  were  scouted  in  England, 
till  these  evils,  which  prudence  might 
and  ought  to  have  prevented,  now 
stare  all  parties  in  the  face  with  a 
strength  that  puzzles  the  wisest  and 
appals  the  boldest. 

Instead  of  supplying  her  own  wants 
with  Tropical  produce,  and  next  near- 
ly all  Europe,  as  she  formerly  did,  it 
is  the  fact  that,  in  some  of  the  most 
important  articles,  she  has  barely  suf- 
ficient to  supply  her  own  wants ;  while 
the  whole  of  her  colonial  possessions, 
east,  west,  north,  and  south,  are  at 
this  moment  supplied  with — and,  as 
regards  the  article  of  sugar,  are  consu- 
ming— foreign  slave  produce,  brought 
direct,  or,  refined  in  bond,  exported 
and  sold  in  the  colonies  at  a  rate  as 
cheap,  if  not  really  cheaper,  than  Bri- 
tish muscovado,  the  produce  of  these 
colonies. 

Such  a  state  of  things  cannot  con- 
tinue, nor  ought  it  any  longer  to  be 
permitted  to  continue,  without  adopt- 
ing an  effectual  remedy. 

The  extent  of  the  power  and  the 
interests  which  are  arrayed  against 
each  other,  in  this  serious  conflict, 
must  be  minutely  considered  to  be 
properly  understood  in  a  commercial 
and  in  a  political  point  of  view.  Un- 
less this  is  done  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger,  and  the  assistance  which  is 
necessary  to  be  given,  and  the  exer- 
tions which  are  requisite  in  order  to 
bring  the  contest  to  a  successful  issue, 
cannot  be  properly  appreciated  or 
correctly  understood. 

The  value  of  what  is  technically 
called  colonial  produce  at  present  pro- 
duced in  the  British  colonial  posses- 
sions, the  East  Indies  included,  is 
about  £10,000,000  yearly,  from  a 
capital  invested  to  the  extent  of 
£150,000,000.  The  trade  thus  created 
employs  800  ships,  300,000  tons,  and 
17,000  seamen  yearly.  This  is  the 
yearly  value  of  the  property  and  pro- 
duce of  the  British  Tropical  agricultural 
trade,  now  dependent  upon  free  labour. 

Against  this  we  have  opposed,  in 
the  western  world  alone,  nearly 
£60,000,000  of  agricultural  produce, 
exportable  and  exported  yearly,  re- 
quiring a  trade  in  returns  equal  to 
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£56,000,000,  and  a  proportionate 
number  of  ships'  tonnage  and  seamen. 
In  the  trade  with  Cuba  and  Port  Rico 
alone,  the  United  States  have  1600 
vessels  employed  yearly,  (230,000 
tons  of  shipping,)  making  numerous 
and  speedy  voyages,  and  from  which 
trade  only,  these  states,  in  case  of 
emergency,  could  man  and  maintain 
from  twenty  to  thirty  sail  of  the  line. 
On  the  part  of  foreign  nations  there 
has,  since  1808,  been  £800,000,000 
of  fixed  capital  created  in  slaves,  and 
in  cultivation  wholly  dependent  upon 
the  labour  of  slaves.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  stands  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  altogether  and  only, 
about  £130,000,000  (deducting  the 


value  paid  for  the  slaves)  vested  in 
Tropical  cultivation,  and  formerly  de- 
pendent upon  slave  labour,  and  which 
has  in  part  been  swept  away,  wrhile 
the  remainder  is  in  danger  of  being  so. 
Let  us  have  recourse  to  a  few  re- 
turns and  figures,  in  order  to  show 
what  is  going  on,  especially  by  slave- 
labour  in  other  countries,  as  compared 
with  British  possessions,  in  three 
articles  of  colonial  produce,  namely, 
sugar,  (reducing  the  foreign  clayed 
sugar  into  muscovado  to  make  the 
comparison  just,)  coffee,  and  cotton ; 
and  as  regards  a  few  foreign  countries 
only,  nearly  three-fourths  of  which 
produce,  be  it  observed,  has  been 
created  within  the  last  thirty  years. 


British  possessions. 


West  Indies, 
East  Indies,    . 
Mauritius,  (1841,) 


cwts. 
2,508,552 
940,452 
544,767 

Total,        3,993,771 


Foreign  possessions. 


Cuba, 
Brazils, 
Java, 
Louisiana, 


COFFEE — 1842. 

Ibs. 

West  Indies,  .         .         9,186,555  Java, 

East  Indies,  .         .       18,206,448  Brazils, 

Cuba, 

Total,         27,393,003  Venezuela, 


cwts. 
5,800,000 
2,400,000 
1,105,757 
1,400,000 

Total,         10,705,757 


Ibs. 

134,842,715 

135,000,800 

33,589,325 

34,000,000 


West  Indies, 

East  Indies, 

To  China  from  do., 


COTTON — 1840. 

Ibs. 

427,529  United  States, 

77,015,917  Java, 

60,000,000  Brazils, 


Total,        337,432,840 


Ibs. 

790,479,275 
165,504,800 

25,222,828 


Total,         137,443,446 

The  above  figures  require  only  to 
be  glanced  at,  to  learn  the  increased 
wealth  and  productions  of  foreign 
nations,  in  comparison  with  the  por- 
tion which  England  has  in  the  trade 
and  value  of  such  articles,  now  become 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  manufac- 
tures, the  luxuries,  and  the  neces- 
saries of  life  amongst  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  enormous  property  and  traf- 
fic thus  created  in  foreign  possessions, 
by  the  continuance  and  extension  of 
the  slave  trade,  British  merchants  and 
manufacturers  are  interested  in  the 


Total,         981,206,903 


cause  of  their  lawful  trade  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. The  remainder  is  divided  amongst 
the  great  civilized  nations  of  the 
world,  maintaining  in  each  very  ex- 
tensive, very  wealthy,  very  powerful, 
and, 'as  opposed  to  Great  Britain,  very 
formidable  commercial  and  political 
rival  interests. 

Further,  it  is  the  very  extensive 
and  profitable  markets  which  the 
above-mentioned  yearly  creation  of 
property  gives  to  the  manufacturers  of 
foreign  countries,  that  have  raised 
foreign  manufactures  to  their  present 
importance,  and  which  enables  these. 
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in  numerous  instances,  to  oppose  and 
to  rival  our  own. 

The  odds,  therefore,  in  agricultural 
and  commercial  capital  and  interest, 
and  consequently  in  political  power 
and  influence,  arrayed  against  the 
British  Tropical  possessions  are  very 
fearful— six  TO  ONE. 

This  is  a  most  serious  but  correct 
state  of  things.  Alarming  as  it  is  to 
contemplate,  still  it  must'  be  looked 
at,  and  looked  at  with  firmness ;  for 
even  yet  it  may  be  considered  without 
terror  or  alarm. 

The  struggle,  both  national  and 
colonial,  is  clearly  therefore  most  im- 
portant, and  the  stake  at  issue  incal- 
culably great. 

It  is  by  the  assistance  of  African 
free  labour,  and  by  the  judicious  and 
just  application  thereof,  both  in  Africa 
and  in  the  West  Indian  colonies,  that 
the  victory  of  free  labour  over  slave 
labour,  freedom  over  slavery,  can  be 
achieved  and  maintained. 

The  abundant  population  of  Africa, 
properly  directed,  and  a  small  portion 
gradually  taken  from  judiciously  se- 
lected districts  of  that  continent,  and 
under  proper  regulations,  will  be  found 
sufficient  to  cultivate,  not  only  her 
own  fertile  fields,  but  also  to  supply 
in  adequate  numbers  free  labourers 
to  maintain  the  cultivation  of  the  Bri- 
tish West  Indian  colonies.  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the 
maintenance  of  cultivation,  civiliza- 
tion, and  industry,  in  those  posses- 
sions, the  cultivation,  industry,  and 
civilization  of  Africa  depend.  The 
cause  of  both  is  henceforth  the  same, 
and  cannot,  and  ought  not,  and  must 
not  be  separated.  Whatever  sources 
the  West  Indian  colonies  may  and 
must  look  to  for  immediate  relief,  it  is 
in  civilized  and  enlightened  Africa 
that  they  can  only  depend  for  a  future 
and  permanent  support.  Abandon 
this  principle  and  this  course,  and  the 
error  committed  will,  at  an  early  day, 
be  fatal  and  final. 

Yet  if  the  labour  of  Africa  is  con- 
tinued to  be  abstracted  to  any  consi- 
derable extent  by  Europeans,  and 
from  any  points  except  from  free 
European  settlements  in  Africa,  in 
order  to  cultivate  other  quarters  of  the 
world,  all  hope  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  Africa  is  at  an  end ;  because 
the  abstraction  of  such  labour  can 
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only  be  obtained  by  the  continuation 
of  internal  slavery  and  a  slave  trade 
within  Africa  ;  because  labour,  if  ge- 
nerally abstracted  from  Africa  as  here- 
-tofore,  whether  in  freemen  or  slaves, 
will  tend  to  enhance  the  cost  of  that 
which  remains  to  such  an  extent,  as 
will  render  it  all  but  impossible  for 
any  industrious  capitalist,  whether 
European  or  native,  to  extend  and 
maintain  successfully  cultivation  in 
Africa. 

Had  the  9,000,000  of  slaves  which, 
from  first  to  last,  have  been  torn  from 
Africa  to  cultivate  America,  been  em- 
ployed in  their  native  land,  supported 
by  European  (British)  capital,  and 
guided  by  British  intelligence,  how 
much  more  beneficial  and  secure  than 
it  is,  would  every  thing  have  been 
to  Africa,  to  England,  and  to  the 
world  ? 

Europe  has  been  acting  wrong :  let 
her  not  continue  in  error ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  let  England  meet  and 
grapple  with  the  question  with  en- 
larged and  liberal  views — views  that 
look  to  future  times  and  future  cir- 
cumstances— views  such  as  England 
ought  to  entertain,  and  such  as  Great 
Britain  only  can  yet  see  carried  into 
effect. 

We  first  established  cultivation  in 
the  West  Indies  by  a  population  not 
natives  of  the  soil,  but  which  required 
to  be  imported  from  another  and  dis- 
tant quarter  of  the  globe.  This,  poli- 
tically and  commercially  speaking, 
was  a  great  error ;  but  it  has  been 
committed,  and  it  would  be  a  greater 
error  to  leave  those  people,  now  free 
British  subjects,  and  the  large  British 
capital  there  vested,  to  decay,  misery, 
and  general  deterioration.  They  must 
be  supported,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
they  can  be  supported,  through  their 
present  difficulties,  without  inflicting 
a  grievous  wrong  on  Africa,  by  taking 
her  children  from  her  by  wholesale  to 
cultivate  distant  and  foreign  lands. 

If  European  nations  generally  adopt 
the  system  of  transporting  labourers 
as  freemen  from  Africa,  then  Africa 
would  continue  to  be  as  much  dis- 
tressed, tortured,  and  oppressed,  as 
ever  she  has  been;  while  with  the 
great  strength  of  slave  labour  which 
those  vast  and  fertile  countries,  Bra- 
zils, Cuba,  &c.,  possess,  they  would, 
by  the  unlimited  introduction  of 
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people  called  free  from  Africa,  but 
which,  once  got  into  their  power,  they 
could  coerce  to  labour  for  stated  hire, 
overwhelm  by  increased  production 
all  the  British  colonies  both  in  the 
west  and  in  the  east. 

Such  abstraction  of  the  African  po- 
pulation from  their  country,  would 
give  a  fearful  impulse  to  an  internal 
slave  trade  in  Africa.  The  unfeeling 
chiefs  on  the  coast,  the  most  profli- 
gate, debased,  and  ferocious  of  man- 
kind, would  by  fraud,  force,  or  pur- 
chase, in  the  character  of  emigration 
agents,  drag  as  many  to  the  coast  as 
they  pleased  and  might  be  wanted; 
and  while  they  did  not  actually  sell, 
nor  the  European,  technically  speak- 
ing, buy,  the  people  so  brought  from 
interior  parts,  these  chiefs,  by  simply 
fixing  high  port  charges  and  fiscal  re- 
gulations for  revenue  purposes,  would 
obtain  from  the  transfer  of  the  people 
— a  transfer  which  these  people  could 
not  resist  or  oppose — a  much  higher 
income  than  they  before  received  from 
the  bonafide  sale  of  slaves ;  and  with 
which  income  they  could,  and  they 
would,  purchase  European  articles 
from  European  traders,  to  enable  them 
to  furnish  additional  and  future  sup- 
plies. 

In  this  way,  millions  after  millions 
of  Africans — for  millions  after  millions 
would  most  unquestionably  be  de- 
manded— would  certainly  be  carried 
away.  The  poor  creatures,  unable  to 
pay  their  own  passage,  would  no 
more  be  their  own  masters  from  the 
moment  they  got  on  board  the  foreign 
ship,  than  if  they  were  really  slaves. 

Such  a  traffic  as  this  on  the  part 
of  foreign  nations,  Great  Britain  could 
neither  denounce  nor  oppose  while 
she  herself  resorted  to  a  similar  course. 
In  one  way  only  she  could  reasonably 
resist  and  oppose  it ;  namely,  by  ur- 
ging that  she  only  took  people  from 
her  own  African  settlements,  which  are 
free,  to  her  West  Indian  settlements, 
which  are  free  also;  while  foreign 
nations,  such  as  Brazils,  had  no  pos- 
sessions of  any  kind  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  at  the  same  time  retained 
slavery  in  their  dominions.  Great 
Britain  could  only  urge  this  plea  in 
opposition  to  such  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  other  powers ;  but  would  such 
reasoning,  however  proper  and  just, 
be  admitted  or  listened  to?  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  adoption  of  such  a 
course  by  the  nation  alluded  to,  or 
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by  any  other  European  power  which 
has  Tropical  colonies,  (France,  Spain, 
Denmark,  and  Holland  have,)  will 
prove  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of 
Great  Britain. 

Already  the  people  in  the  Brazils 
have  begun  to  moot  the  question — that 
they  ought  in  sincerity  to  put  an  end 
to  the  African  slave  trade,  and  in  lieu 
thereof  to  bring  labourers  from  Africa 
as  free  people.  The  supply  of  such 
that  will  be  required,  both  to  main- 
tain the  present  numbers  of  the  black 
population  and  to  extend  cultivation 
in  that  country,  will  certainly  be 
great  and  lasting.  The  disparity  of 
the  sexes  in  Brazils  is  undoubtedly 
great.  In  Cuba  it  is  in  the  proportion 
of  275,000  males  to  150,000  females, 
and,  amongst  the  whole,  the  number 
of  young  persons  is  small.  To  keep 
up  the  population  only  in  these  coun- 
tries will  probably  require  130,000 
people  from  Africa  yearly ;  while 
interest  will  lead  the  agricultural 
capitalist  in  those  countries  to  bring 
only  effective  labourers,  and  these  as 
a  matter  of  course  chiefly  males ; 
which  will  tend  to  perpetuate  the 
evils  arising  from  the  inequality  of 
the  sexes,  and  thus  continue,  to  a 
period  the  most  remote,  the  demand 
from  Africa,  and  consequently  a 
continued  expense,  equal  perhaps  to 
£30  each,  for  every  effective  free  la- 
bourer brought  from  that  continent. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  African  im- 
migration in  any  shape,  and  to  any 
nation,  is  a  most  serious  matter. 
Unless  the  subject  is  considered  in  all 
its  bearings,  with  reference  not  only 
to  the  present  but  to  future  times, 
and  above  all  with  reference  to  the 
steps  which  France,  Portugal,  or  any 
other  European  power,  may  take  in 
Africa,  and  also  with  reference  to 
the  steps  which  Great  Britain  may 
or  may  not  take  with  regard  to  that 
great  continent — most  embarrassing 
results  must  follow;  while,  on  the 
steps  which  may  be  taken  by  other 
nations,  the  British  colonial  interests 
henceforward  depend. 

There  remains  but  one  certain  and 
efficient  way  to  prevent  fatal  evils 
and  destructive  results,  and  that  is 
the  simple,  and  ready,  and  rational 
course ;  namely,  to  oppose  free  labour 
within  Africa,  and  the  West  Indies 
and  the  East  Indies,  to  African  labour, 
whether  free  or  bond,  abstracted  from 
her  soil  and  carried  by  foreign  nations 
to  distant  parts  of  the  globe.  lu 
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Africa,  where  the  soil,  the  climate, 
the  productions  are  equal  and  the 
same,  one-sixth  part  of  the  capital  in 
labour  would  obtain  labour  equally 
efficient,  nay  more  efficient,  because 
removing  Africans  from  their  own 
country,  either  as  slaves  or  freemen, 
even  to  other  Tropical  climates,  must 
be  attended  with  considerable  risk 
and  loss. 

Produce,  supplied  cheaper  from 
Africa  than  it  can  be  obtained  from 
the  places  above  alluded  to,  would 
speedily  and  completely  terminate,  not 
only  the  foreign  African  slave  trade, 
but  the  slave  trade  and  slavery  in 
Africa  itself.  This  is  the  only  safe, 
secure,  and  certain  way  to  accom- 
plish the  great  object.  It  is  safe 
because  it  is  just ;  it  is  secure  be- 
cause it  is  profitable  to  all  concerned, 
the  giver  as  well  as  the  receiver  of 
the  boon. 

It  is  neither  prudent,  patriotic,  nor 
safe,  to  attempt  to  confine  the  produc- 
tions of  colonial  commodities  to  the 
present  British  Tropical  possessions  ; 
while  the  production  of  these  in  other 
countries  and  places  will  be  increased 
by  the  capital  and  industry  of  other 
nations,  and  even  by  British  capital 
and  skill,  more  especially  while  capi- 
tal cannot  find  room  for  profitable 
employment  in  England.  During  the 
war,  Great  Britain  exported  to  the 
continent  of  Europe  colonial  produce 
to  the  extent  of  five  millions  yearly  ; 
and  which  in  every  case,  but  espe- 
cially in  bad  seasons,  when  large  sup- 
plies of  continental  grain  were  neces- 
sary for  the  food  of  her  population,  al- 
ways secured  a  large  balance  of  trade 
in  her  favour,  and  which  would  again 
be  the  case  if  she  adopts  the  course 
here  pointed  out. 

Adopting  the  course  recommended, 
Great  Britain  at  an  early  day  would 
be  able  to  supply,  not  only  her  own 
extensive  markets,  both  home  and 
colonial,  with  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
and  dye-stuifs,  &c.  <fec.,  but,  in  every 
other  market  of  the  world,  she  would 
come  in  for  a  large  share  of  the  ex- 
ternal traffic.  Her  ships  and  her  sea- 
men would  carry,  both  to,  her  own  and 
to  foreign  markets,  the  productions 
raised  by  British  subjects  and  British 
capital,  instead  of  carrying  from 
foreign  port  to  foreign  port,  as  her 
ships  and  her  seamen  do  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  productions  raised  by  foreign 
people,  capital,  and  industry.  Great 
additional  wealth  would  thus  be 
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duce  of  every  description  would  be 
obtained  at  a  reasonable,  yet  remu- 
nerating rate;  new,  extensive,  and 
profitable  markets  would  be  opened 
up  to  our  manufactures.  They  would 
become  and  remain  prosperous  ;  and 
all  classes  of  the  community  would  be 
benefited  and  relieved.-  Prosperity 
would  increase  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple to  consume  ;  increased  consump- 
tion would  produce  increased  revenue ; 
and  the  government  would  be  relieved 
from  unceasing  applications  for  relief, 
which,  under  existing  circumstances, 
they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to 
give. 

The  point  under  consideration  also, 
important  as  it  is,  becomes  still  more 
important  when  the  fact  is  consider- 
ed, that  if  Great  Britain  does  not  set 
-about  the  work  to  raise  that  produce 
in  Africa,  and  command  the  trade 
proceeding  from  it,  other  nations  most 
assuredly  will ;  when  she  will  lose,  not 
only  the  advantages  which  that  culti- 
vation and  trade  would  give  her,  but 
that  trade  also  which  she  at  present 
holds  with  her  own  colonies  ;  for  it  is 
plain  that  the  proceedings  of  foreign 
countries,  such  as  have  been  adverted 
to,  both  in  Africa,  America,  and  other 
places,  would  cover  the  British  colo- 
nies with  poverty  and  ruin. 

The  geographical  position  of  Africa 
is  peculiarly  favourable  for  commerce 
with  all  other  countries,  and  especial- 
ly with  Great  Britain  and  her  vast 
and  varied  possessions.  Africa,  or 
rather  Tropical  Africa,  is  equally  dis- 
tant from  America,  and  Europe,  and 
the  most  civilized  parts  of  Asia,  be- 
sides her  proximity  to  Arabia,  and, 
by  means  of  the  I^ed  Sea,  with  Egypt 
and  the  Mediterranean.  Africa,  whe- 
ther we  l,ook  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  or  the  Red  Sea,  is  the  impreg- 
nable halfway  house  to  India — the 
quarter  to  make  good  the  loss  of  an 
Indian  empire.  Slie  has  numerous 
good  harbours,  many  navigable  rivers, 
a  most  fruitful  soil,  valuable  produc- 
tions of  every  kindr  known  in  every 
other  quarter  of  the  Tropical  world, 
besides  some  peculiarly  her  own  ;  and 
a  climate  and  a  country,  take  it  all  in 
all,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other 
Tropical  quarter  of  the  world  in  point  of 
salubrity.  Her  population  are  indeed 
ignorant  and  debased ;  but  generally 
speaking,  and  especially  over  large 
portions  of  her  surface,  they  are  even 
more  active,  and  intelligent,  and  in- 
dustrious, than  the  Indians  of  Amer 
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Asia  are,  or  than  the  population  of 
Europe  was,  before  the  arms  of  Rome 
coerced  and  civilized  them.  Why, 
then,  is  Africa  overlooked  and  ne- 
glected ? 

Let  us  attend  to  the  following 
facts.  They  are,  both  in  a  political 
and  commercial  point  of  view,  of 
great  importance,  as  showing  the 
progress  of  the  opinions  and  efforts 
of  foreign  nations  as  directed  towards 
Africa. 

The  great  energies  of  France  are,  it 
is  well  known,  at  present  strongly  di- 
rected to  the  more  important  points  of 
Tropical  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending colonization,  cultivation,  and 
commerce  therein,  in  order  that  she 
may  thereby  obtain  supplies  of  colo- 
nial produce  from  the  application  of 
her  own  capital,  and  at  the  same  time, 
and  by  this  measure,  to  raise  up  a 
more  extensive  commercial  marine, 
and  consequently  a  more  powerful  and 
commanding  navy. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  real 
question  to  be  solved  is— Shall  Great 
Britain  secure  and  keep,  as  she  may 
do,  the  superiority  in  Tropical  cultiva- 
tion, commerce,  and  influence?  or, 
Shall  foreign  countries  be  suffered  to 
acquire  this  supremacy,  not  only  as 
regards  themselves  specifically,  but 
even  to  the  extent  of  supplying  Bri- 
tish markets  with  the  produce  of  their 
fields,  their  labour,  and  their  capital, 
to  the  abandonment  and  destruction 
of  her  own  ? 

This  is  the  true  state  of  the  case ; 
and  the  result  is  a  vital  question  as 
regards  the  future  power  and  resour- 
ces of  Great  Britain. 

France  is  already  securely  placed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  and  at 
Goree,  extending  her  influence  east- 
ward and  north-eastward  from  both 
places.  She  has  a  settlement  at  Al- 
breda,  on  the  Gambia,  a  short  distance 
above  St  Mary's,  and  which  com- 
mands that  river.  She  has  just  form- 
ed a  settlement  close  by  Cape  Pal- 
mas,  and  another  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gaboon,  and  a  third  by  this  time 
near  the  chief  month  of  the  Niger,  in 
the  Bight  of  Benin.  She  has  fixed 
herself  at  Massuah  and  Bure,  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  command- 
ing the  inlets  into  Abyssinia.  She  is 
endeavouring  to  fix  her  flag  at  Brava 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Jub ;  and  she 
has  just  taken  permanent  possession 
of  the  important  island  of  Johanna, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  northern 
f  4-\  i\  r  r  *  i  T  1  "h  •>• 


which  she  acquires  the  command  of 
that  important  channel.  Her  active 
agents  are  placed  in  Southern  Abys- 
sinia, and  are  traversing  the  borders 
of  the  Great  Bahr-el-Abiad  ;  while 
the  northern  shores  of  Africa  will 
speedily  be  her  own. 

Spain  has  planted  herself  in  the 
island  of  Fernando  Po,  which  com- 
mands all  the  outlets  of  the  Niger, 
and  the  rivers  from  Cameroons  to  the 
equator ;  and  from  which  she  can  rea- 
dily obtain  at  any  time  any  number 
of  people  from  the  adjacent  coasts  for 
her  West  Indian  possessions,  either  as 
slaves  or  freemen. 

About  six  years  ago,  the  govern- 
ment  of  Portugal  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  enquire  into  the  state  and 
condition  of  her  once  fine  and  still 
important  colonies  in  Tropical  Africa, 
and  to  report  upon  the  best  course  to 
adopt  to  render  them  beneficial  to  the 
mother  country.  They  have  reported 
and  wisely  recommended,  that  Por- 
tuguese knowledge  and  capital  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  again  sent  to 
Africa,  in  order  to  instruct,  enlighten, 
and  cultivate  these  valuable  posses- 
sions ;  and  instead  of  allowing,  as 
heretofore,  labour  in  slaves  to  be 
abstracted  from  Africa,  that  native 
labourers  should  be  retained  and  em- 
ployed in  Africa  itself;  and  further, 
that  it  should  to  the  utmost  be  aided 
and  directed  by  European  skill,  capi- 
tal, and  labour.  Thus,  fourteen  de- 
grees of  latitude  on  the  east  coast, 
and  twenty  degrees  of  latitude  on  the 
west  coast,  will,  at  an  early  day,  be 
set  free  from  the  slave  trade.  From 
these  points  the  Brazil  markets  were 
chiefly  supplied  with  slaves ;  but  Bra- 
zils being  now  separated  from  Portu- 
gal, the  latter  has  and  can  have  no 
interest  in  allowing  the  former  to 
cany  on  the  slave  trade  from  her 
African  dominions,  but  quite  the  re- 
verse. 

The  discovery  of  the  route  to  India 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  changed 
the  course  of  eastern  commerce.  The 
exertions  of  Portugal  in  the  manner 
proposed,  will  BOW,  and  most  certainly 
and/  severely,  affect  Tropical'  produc- 
tions and  commerce  in  every  market. 
In  this  case,  England  ought  to  en- 
courage and  support  Portugal,  and,  by 
following  her  footsteps  in  other  eli- 
gible parts  of  Africa,  share  in  the  ad- 
vantages which  such  a  state  of  things, 
and  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  Africa,  is  certain  to  produce. 

TliA  Ira  mi  nf  Mnspflt.  flip 
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of  Zanzibar,  has  lately  put  an  end  to 
the  slave  trade  in  his  dominions  in 
Africa,  extending  northwards  from  the 
Portuguese  boundary  eight  degrees  of 
latitude  on  the  eastern  coast.  His 
envoy,  who  was  lately  in  England, 
was  so  delighted  with  the  treatment 
which  he  received,  and  with  all  that 
he  heard  and  saw  here,  that  he  has 
influenced  his  master  to  carry  out 
sincerely  the  views  and  objects  recom- 
mended by  England.  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  most  interesting  account 
of  the  country,  extending  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,  from  the  coast  op- 
posite Zanzibar  all  the  way  to  the 
great  lake  Maravi.  The  country  is 
intersected  with  noble  rivers,  one  espe- 
cially which  issues  out  of  the  lake ; 
is  generally  healthy  and  well  culti- 
vated, especially  as  the  lake  is  ap- 
proached. The  population  are  gene- 
rally of  Arabian  descent,  industrious, 
and  clothed.  A  wide  field,  therefore, 
for  commercial  operations  is  open  in 
this  quarter. 

The  powerful  sovereign  of  Dahomey 
has  agreed  to  abolish  the  slave  trade. 
Independent  of  his  considerable  do- 
minions, his  fine  country  was  one  of 
the  greatest  high-roads  for  the  slave 
caravans  from  the  interior.  He  has 
received,  welcomed,  and  encouraged 
the  Wesleyan  missionaries  lately  sent 
to  that  quarter.  The  missionaries 
from  this  society,  and  also  one  from 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  have 
penetrated  to  Abekuta,  a  town  con- 
taining 40,000  inhabitants,  and  about 
106  miles  north-east  of  Lagos,  and 
north  of  Benin.  The  country,  imme- 
diately after  quitting  the  coast,  be- 
comes most  fertile,  pleasant,  and 
healthy,  as  all  that  country  to  the 
north  of  the  Formosa  is  well  known 
to  be.  The  population  are  eager  for 
instruction ;  they  are  comparatively 
industrious  and  civilized ;  they  manu- 
facture all  their  necessary  agricultural 
implements,  bits  for  bridles,  hoes,  &c., 
from  their  own  iron ;  they  tan  their 
own  leather,  and  manufacture  there- 
from saddles,  bridles,  shoes,  &c. 

The  great  sovereign  of  Ashantee 
has  also  received  with  royal  honours, 
and  welcomed,  the  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  encouraged  them,  and  listened 
to  them  in  the  most  gratifying  man- 
ner. The  Almamy  of  Teembo — a 
state  which  commands  the  fine  dis- 
tricts around  the  Niger  in  its  early 
course,  and  the  roads  from  populous 
interior  parts  on  the  east  to  the  west- 
era  coast — has  latelv  evinced  the 
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strongest  desire  to  extend  cultivation 
and  commerce  in  lieu  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  to  have  a  ready  communi- 
cation with  Europeans,  and  especially 
with  the  English.  In  other  portions 
of  Africa  important  movements  are 
also  going  on,  most  gratifying  to  the 
friends  of  humanity  and  religion. 

The  United  States  of  America,  as  a 
nation,  is  about  to  incorporate  with 
her  dominions  the  whole  coast  of 
Africa  from  Cape  Palmas  to  the 
borders  of  the  Gallinas — a  fertile  and 
healthy  part  of  that  continent,  and 
wherein  several  settlements  have  of 
late  years  been  made  by  the  free 
people  of  colour  from  those  states. 
This  effected,  there  will  hardly  re- 
main a  spot  of  any  consequence  in 
Tropical  Africa  worth  looking  after  for 
Great  Britain  to  plant  her  foot,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  labourers 
for  her  West  Indian  colonies,  or  to 
extend  agriculture  and  commerce  with 
Africa.  The  present  British  Tropical 
African  possessions  have  been,  and 
are,  very  badly  selected  for  any  one 
of  the  purposes  alluded  to,  or  for  ex- 
tending political  power  and  influence 
in  Africa.  Still  much  more  may  be 
made  of  them  than  has  ever  hitherto 
been  done. 

But  there  is  a  still  higher  and  more 
important  consideration  as  regards 
Africa  alone — the  eternal  salvation  of 
her  people.  This  consideration  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  rulers  of  a  Christian 
nation.  The  appeal  cannot  fall  on 
deaf  ears.  The  debt  which  Great 
Britain  owes  to  Africa,  it  is  unde- 
niable, is  incalculably  great.  The 
sooner  it  is  put  in  course  of  liquida- 
tion the  better.  To  spread  Christi- 
anity throughout  Africa  can  only 
atone  for  the  past.  Our  duty  as 
Christians,  and  our  interests  as  men, 
call  on  us  to  undertake  the  work.  It 
is  the  cause,  the  safety,  the  improve- 
ment, and  the  salvation  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  human  race  ;  it  is  the 
cause  of  our  country,  the  cause  of  our 
colonies,  the  cause  of  truth,  the  cause 
of  justice,  the  cause  of  Christianity, 
the  cause  and  the  pleading  of  a  Chris- 
tian nation — and  a  cause  like  this  can- 
not plead  in  vain. 

To  secure  these  important  objects 
no  great  or  immediate  expenditure  is 
necessary;  nay,  if  properly  gone  about, 
a  saving  in  the  present  African  ex- 
penditure may  be  effected. 

JAMES 
LONDON;  3d  May  1844. 
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NARRATION  OF   CERTAIN  UNCOMMON  THINGS  THAT  DID   FORMERLY  HAPPEN 
TO   ME,    HERBERT   WILLIS,    B.D. 


IT  had  pleased  Heaven  in  the  year 
1672,  when  I  had  finished  my  studies 
in  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where- 
of I  was  a  Demy,  and  had  taken  my 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  pre- 
ceding term,  to  visit  me  with  so  severe 
an  affliction  of  fever,  which  many  took 
at  first  for  the  commencement  of  the 
sin  all- pox.  that  I  was  recommended 
by  the  physicians,  when  the  malady 
had  abated,  to  return  to  my  father's 
house  and  recover  my  strength  by 
diet  and  exercise.  This  I  was  fain  to 
do ;  and  having  hired  a  small  horse 
of  Master  John  Nayler  in  the  corn 
market,  to  take  me  as  far  as  to  the 
mansion  of  a  gentleman,  an  ancient 
friend  of  my  father's,  who  had  a  house 
near  unto  Reading  in  Berkshire,  and 
in  those  troubled  times,  when  no  man 
knew  whereunto  things  might  turn 
from  day  to  day,  did  keep  himself 
much  retired.  I  bade  adieu  to  the 
university  with  a  light  heart  but  a 
weakened  habit  of  body,  and  turned 
my  horse's  head  to  the  south.  I  per- 
formed the  journey  without  accident 
in  one  day  ;  but  the  exertion  thereof 
had  so  exhausted  my  strength,  that 
Mr  Waller,  (which  was  the  name  of 
my  father's  friend,  and  of  kin  to  the 
famous  poet  Edmund  Waller,  Esquire, 
who  hath  been  ever  in  such  favour 
with  our  governors  and  kings,)  per- 
ceiving I  was  nigh  discomfited,  did 
press  me  to  go  to  my  chamber  with- 
out delay.  He  was  otherwise  very 
gracious  in  his  reception  of  me,  and 
professed  great  amity  to  me,  as  being 
the  son  of  his  fast  friend  and  com- 
panion ;  but  yet  I  marked,  as  it  were, 
a  cloud  that  lay  obscure  behind  his 
external  professions,  as  if  he  was  un- 
easy in  his  mind,  and  was  not  alto- 
gether pleased  with  having  a  stranger 
within  his  gates.  Howbeit  I  thanked 
him  very  heartily  for  his  hospitality, 
and  betook  myself  to  the  chamber 
that  was  assigned  for  my  repose.  It 
was  a  pretty,  small  room,  whereof  I 
greatly  admired  the  fashion ;  and  the 
furnishing  thereof  was  extreme  gay, 
for  the  bed  hangings  were  of  bright 
crimson  silk,  and  on  a  table  was 
placed  a  mirror  of  true  Venetian  glass. 


Also,  there  were  chests  of  mahogany 
wood,  and  other  luxurious  devices, 
which  my  weariness  did  not  hinder 
me  from  observing ;  but  finally  I  was 
overcome  by  my  weakness,  and  I 
threw  myself  on  the  bed  without  re- 
moving my  apparel,  and  sustained  as 
I  believe,  though  I  have  no  certain 
warranty  thereof,  an  access  of  deli- 
quiurn  or  fainting.  When  I  did  re- 
cover my  senses  after  this  interval  of 
suspended  faculty,  (whether  proceed- 
ing from  sleep  or  the  other  cause 
above  designated,)  I  lay  for  many 
minutes  revolving  various  circum- 
stances in  my  mind.  I  resolved,  if 
by  any  means  my  bodily  powers  were 
thereunto  sufficient,  to  depart  on  the 
morrow,  and  borrow  one  of  Mr  Wal- 
ler's horses  to  convey  me  on  my  way, 
for  I  was  uneasy  to  be  thought  an 
intruder ;  but  when  I  had  settled  up- 
on this  in  my  mind,  a  new  incident 
occurred  which  altered  the  current  of 
my  thoughts,  for  I  perceived  a  slight 
noise  at  the  door  of  my  chamber  as  of 
one  stealthily  turning  the  handle,  and 
I  lay,  without  making  any  motion,  to 
watch  whereunto  this  proceeding 
would  tend.  The  door  was  put  gently 
open,  and  a  figure  did  enter  the  room, 
so  disguised  with  fantastical  apparel, 
that  I  was  much  put  to  it  to  guess 
what  the  issue  would  be.  It  was  of 
a  woman,  tall  and  majestical,  with  a 
red  turbaund  round  her  head,  and  over 
her  shoulders  a  shawl  much  bedizened 
with  needlework.  Her  gown  was  of 
green  cloth,  and  I  was  made  aware 
by  the  sound,  as  she  passed  along  the 
floor,  that  the  heels  of  her  shoes  were 
more  than  commonly  high.  With 
this  apparition,  of  which  I  took  only 
a  very  rapid  observation  through  my 
half-closed  eyelids,  I  was  greatly 
astonished ;  for  she  was  an  exact  re- 
semblance to  those  bold  Egyptian 
queans  who  were  at  first  called  Bohe- 
mians, but  are  nothing  better  than 
thieves  and  vagabonds,  if  indeed  they 
be  not  the  chosen  people  of  the  prince 
of  darkness  himself.  She  looked  care- 
fully all  round  the  room,  and  after 
opening  one  of  the  drawers  of  maho- 
gany wood,  and  taking  something 
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therefrom  which  I  could  not  discern, 
she  approached  to  the  side  of  my 
bed,  and  looked  earnestly  upon  me 
as  I  lay.  I  could  not  keep  up  the 
delusion  any  longer,  and  opened  my 
eyes.  She  continued  gazing  stead- 
fastly upon  me  without  alteration  of 
her  countenance  or  uttering  any  word, 
whether  of  apology  or  explanation; 
and  I  was  so  held  in  by  the  lustre  of 
her  large  eyes,  and  the  fixed  rigidity 
of  her  features,  that  for  some  time 
I  was  unable  to  give  utterance  to  my 
thoughts. 

"  Woman,"  I  said  at  last,  "  what 
want  you  with  me  ?  " 

"  Your  help,  if  you  will  be  gra- 
cious to  poor  mourners  such  as 
we." 

I  interrogated  her  much  and  curi- 
ously as  to  what  service  she  requi- 
red at  my  hands ;  for  I  had  a  scrupu- 
losity to  promise  any  thing  to  one 
whose  external  made  me  think  her  a 
disciple  of  Mahomet,  as  those  gipsies 
are  said  to  be.  After  much  hesita- 
ting, she  could  not  conceal  from  me 
that  she  was  in  this  disguise  for  some 
special  and  extraordinary  purpose  ; 
nevertheless,  she  condescended  on  no 
particulars  of  her  state  or  condition  ; 
but  when  I  finally  promised  to  satisfy 
her  demand,  if  it  might  be  done  by  a 
Christian  gentleman,  and  a  poor  can- 
didate for  the  holy  ministry,  she  cau- 
tioned me  not  to  be  startled  by  what- 
ever I  should  see,  and  beckoned  me 
to  follow  her — the  which  I  did  in  no 
easy  frame  of  mind.  Opening  a  little 
door  which  I  had  not  seen  when  I 
took  observation  of  the  apartment, 
she  disappeared  down  two  or  three 
steps,  where  I  pursued  the  slight 
sound  of  her  footfall ;  for  there  was 
great  darkness,  so  that  I  could  see 
nothing.  We  went,  as  I  conjectured, 
through  several  passages  of  some 
length,  till  finally  she  paused,  and 
knocked  very  gently  three  times  at 
a  door.  The  door  was  speedily  open- 
ed ;  and  in  answer  to  a  question  of 
my  guide,  whether  godly  Mr  Lees 
was  yet  arrived,  a  voice  answered 
that  he  was  there,  and  expecting  us 
with  impatience.  When  I  passed 
through  the  door,  I  found  myself  in  a 
small  chamber,  dimly  lighted  by  one 
small  lamp,  which  was  placed  upon  a 
table  by  the  side  of  a  bed  ;  and  when 
I  looked  inore  fixedly  I  thought  I  per-. 
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ceived  the  figure  of  a  person  stretched 
on  the  bed,  but  lying  so  fixed  and  still, 
that  I  marvelled  whether  it  was  alive 
or  dead.  At  the  foot  of  the  bed  stood 
a  venerable  old  man,  in  the  dress  of  a 
clergyman  of  our  holy  church,  with  a 
book  open  in  his  hand,  and  my  strange 
guide  led  me  up  to  where  he  was 
standing,  and  whispered  to  him,  but 
so  that  I  could  hear  her  words,  "This 
gentleman  hath  promised  to  assist  us 
in  this  matter." 

But  hereupon  I  interposed  with  a 
few  words  to  the  same  reverend  di- 
vine. "  Sir,"  I  said,  "  I  would  be 
informed  wherefore  I  am  summoned 
hither,  and  in  what  my  assistance  is 
needful?" 

"  He  hath  not  then  been  previous- 
ly informed  ? "  he  said  to  the  Egyp- 
tian ;  and  receiving  some  sign  of 
negation  from  her,  he  closed  the  book, 
and  leading  me  apart  into  a  corner  of 
the  apartment,  discovered  the  matter 
in  a  very  pious  and  edifying  manner. 

"  It  is  to  be  godfather  in  the  holy 
rite  of  baptism,  to  one  whom  it  is  our 
duty,  as  Christian  men,  to  rescue 
from  the  dangerous  condition  of  worse 
than  unregenerate  heathenism." 

"  The  child  of  that  Egyptian  wo- 
man?" I  asked  ;  but  he  said,  "  No. 
She  who  is  now  disguised  in  that 
attire  is  no  Egyptian,  but  a  true 
Samaritan,  who  hath  been  the  means 
of  working  much  good  in  the  evil 
times  past,  and  is  likely  to  be  a  use- 
ful  instrument  in  the  troubled  times 
yet  to  come.  If  this  dissolute  court, 
and  Popish  heir-presumptive,  do  pro- 
ceed in  their  attempts  to  overthrow 
our  pure  Reformed  church,  depend  on 
it,  young  man,  that  that  woman  will 
not  be  found  wanting  in  the  hour  of 
trial.  But  for  the  matter  in  hand, 
will  you  be  godfather  to  the  person 
now  to  be  received  into  the  ark?" 

I  told  him  I  could  not  burden  my 
conscience  with  so  great  and  impor- 
tant duties,  without  some  assurance 
that  I  should  be  able  to  fulfil  them. 
Whereto  he  replied,  that  such  scru- 
pulosities, however  praiseworthy  in 
calmer  times,  ought  now  to  yield  to 
the  paramount  consideration  of  saving 
a  soul  alive. 

A  faint  voice,  proceeding  from  the 
bed,  was  here  heard  mournfully  ask- 
ing if  the  ceremony  was  now  to  begin, 
for  death  was  near  at  hand. 
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I  went  up  to  the  bed  and  saw  the 
face  of  a  pale  dying  woman,  whose 
eyes,  albeit  they  encountered  mine, 
had  no  sense  of  sight  in  them,  for  the 
shadows  of  the  Great  King  were  al- 
ready settled  upon  her  countenance. 
"  Begin  then,"  I  said  to  the  clergy- 
man ;  and  on  a  motion  from  him,  the 
woman  who  had  conducted  me  went 
out,  and  shortly  returned,  leading  by 
the  hand  a  child  of  two,  or  haply 
three  years  of  age,  exceeding  beauti- 
ful to  look  on,  and  dressed  in  the  same 
style  of  outlandish  apparel  as  her  con- 
ductor. I  had  little  time  to  look  at- 
tentively at  her,  for  her  hand  was  put 
into  mine,  while  the  other  was  held 
by  the  Egyptian,  (as  I  still  call  her, 
notwithstanding  I  knew  she  was  a 
devout  woman,)  and  another  person, 
whom  I  guessed  to  be  an  attendant 
on  the  sick  lady,  stationed  herself 
near ;  whereupon  the  clergyman  com- 
menced from  our  book  of  common 
prayer  the  form  of  baptism.  The 
lady  seemed  to  acquire  strength  at 
the  sound  of  his  IOAV  solemn  voice, 
and  half  raised  herself  in  the  bed,  and 
looked  anxiously  towards  where  we 
were ;  when  the  name  was  given, 
which  was  Lucy  Hesseltine,  she 
stretched  herself  back  on  her  pillow 
with  a  faint  smile.  The  ceremony 
was  soon  over,  and  the  Egyptian  took 
the  new  Christian  to  the  side  of  the 
bed,  and  whispered  in  the  lady's  ear, 
u  Jessica,  the  child  is  now  one  of  the 
Christian  flock  ;  she  prays  your  bless- 
ing." She  waited  for  an  answer, 
during  which  time  the  clergyman  took 
me  apart,  and  had  again  entered  into 
discourse.  But  the  Egyptian  came 
to  us.  "  Hush  !"  she  said,  "  the  ways 
of  God  are  inscrutable  ;  our  friend  is 
gone  to  her  account."  Hereupon  she 
hurried  me  through  the  same  passages 
by  which  we  had  come,  and  bidding 
me  God-speed  at  the  hidden  door  of 
my  chamber,  told  me  to  keep  what  I 
had  seen  a  secret  from  all  men,  yea, 
if  possible,  to  forget  it  myself,  as  there 
might  be  danger  in  having  it  spread 
abroad. 

Tormented  with  many  thoughts, 
and  uneasy  at  the  great  risk  I  ran  of 
bringing  guilt  on  my  own  soul  by 
having  made  sponsorial  promises  which 
I  could  not  execute,  I  rested  but  in- 
differently that  night.  The  next  day 
I  pursued  my  journey  home  in  the 
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manner  I  had  proposed,  and  was  glad 
to  avoid  the  chance  of  being  interro- 
gated by  Mr  Waller  as  to  what  had 
occurred.  In  a  short  time  my  good 
constitution  and  home  restored  me  to 
my  former  strength,  and  the  memory 
of  that  strange  incident  grew  more 
faint  as  other  things  came  to  pass 
which  made  deeper  impressions  on  iny 
heart  and  mind.  Among  these  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  the  death  of  my  father, 
which  happened  on  the  14th  of  June 
in  the  following  year,  videlicet  1673  ; 
and  the  goodness  of  the  lord  bishop  of 
Oxford  in  giving  me  priests'  orders  on 
my  college  Demyship,  whereby  I  was 
enabled  to  present  myself  to  this  living, 
and  hold  it,  having  at  that  time  at- 
tained the  canonical  age.  My  court- 
ship also  and  marriage,  which  befell  in 
the  year  1674,  had  great  effect  in  ob- 
literating past  transactions.  I  was 
married  on  Thursday,  the  24th  day  of 

June. 

***** 

(Here  several  pages  are  omitted  as 
irrelevant,  containing  family  incidents 
for  some  years.) 

Howbeit  things  did  not  prosper  with 
us  so  much  as  we  did  expect ;  for  the 
payers  of  tithes  were  a  stiff-necked 
generation,  as  were  the  Jews  of  old, 
and  withheld  their  offerings  from  the 
priest  at  the  very  time  when  Provi- 
dence sent  a  plentiful  supply  of  mouths 
to  which  the  offerings  would  have 
been  of  use.  Charles  was  our  only 
son,  and  was  now  in  his  third  year — 
the  two  girls,  Henrietta  and  Sophia, 
were  six  and  seven — my  eldest  girl 
was  nine  years  past,  and  I  had  named 
her,  in  commemoration  of  my  father's 
ancient  friend,  by  the  prenomen  of 
Waller.  It  hath  been  remarked  by 
many  wise  men  of  old,  and  also  by 
our  present  good  bishop,  that  industry 
and  honesty  are  the  two  Herculeses 
that  will  push  the  heaviest  waggon 
through  the  mire  ;  and  more  parti- 
cularly so,  if  the  waggoner  aids  also 
by  putting  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
And  easy  was' it  to  see,  that  the  wheel 
of  the  domestic  plaustrum — wherein, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Par- 
thians,  I  included  all  my  family,  from 
the  full  beauty  of  my  excellent  wife 
to  the  sun-lighted  hair  of  my  prattling 
little  Charles,  (the  which  reminds  me 
of  those  beautiful  lines  which  are  con- 
tained in  a  translation  <tf  the  lUad  o£ 
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Homer  by  Mr  Hobbes,  descriptive  of 
the  young  Astyanax  in  his  mother 
Andromache's  arm — 

"  And  like  a  star  upon  her  bosom  lay 
His  beautiful  and   shining    golden 
head  ")— 

It  was  easy,  I  say,  to  see,  that  with 
such  an  additional  number  of  passen- 
gers, the  domestic  plaustrum  would 
sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  miry 
ways  of  the  world.  And  consulta- 
tions many  and  long  did  my  excel- 
lent wife  and  I  hold  over  the  darken- 
ing prospect  of  our  future  life.  At 
last  she  bethought  her  of  going  to 
take  counsel  of  her  near  friend  and 
most  kind  godfather,  Mr  William 
Snowton  of  Wilts,  which  was  a  ma- 
naging man  for  many  of  the  nobility, 
and  much  renowned  for  probity  and 
skilful  discernment.  He  was  steward 
on  many  great  estates,  and  gave 
plentiful  satisfaction  to  his  employers, 
without  neglecting  his  own  interest, 
which  is  a  thing  that  does  always  go 
with  the  other,  namely,  a  care  for 
your  master's  affairs ;  for  how  shall 
a  man  pretend  to  devote  his  time 
and  services  to  another  man's  estate, 
and  take  no  heed  for  himself?  The 
thing  is  contra  the  nature  of  man,  and 
the  assertion  thereof  is  fit  only  for 
false  patriots  and  other  evil  men.  It 
was  with  much  weariness  of  heart 
and  anxious  tribulation  that  I  parted 
from  that  excellent  woman,  even  for 
so  short  a  period  of  time ;  but  Master 
George  Sprowles  of  this  parish  having 
it  in  mind  to  travel  into  the  village 
where  the  said  Mr  William  Snowton 
kept  his  abode,  I  availed  myself  of 
his  friendly  offer  to  conduct  my  wife 
thither  upon  a  pillion  ;  and  thereupon 
having  sent  forward  her  luggage  two 
days  before  by  a  heavy  waggon  which 
journeyeth  through  Sarum,  I  took 
leave  of  the  excellent  woman,  com- 
mending her  heartily  unto  the  care  of 
Providence  and  Master  George,  which 
(Providence  I  mean)  will  not  let  a 
sparrow  fall  to  the  ground,  much  less 
the  mother  of  a  family,  which  more- 
over was  riding  on  a  strong  sure- 
footed horse,  which  also  was  bred  in 
our  parish,  and  did  sometimes  pas- 
ture on  the  glebe.  It  was  the  first 
time  we  had  been  separated  since  our 
wedding-day.  I  took  little  Charles 
y  room  that  night,  and  did 


carefully  survey  the  other  children  be- 
fore I  went  to  rest.  They  did  all  sleep 
soundly,  and  some  indeed  did  wear 
a  smile  upon  their  innocent  faces  as  I 
looked  upon  them,  and  I  thought  it 
was,  perhaps,  the  reflection  of  the 
prayers  which  their  mother,  I  well 
knew,  was  pouring  out  for  them  at 
that  hour.  That  was  on  a  Tuesday, 
and  as  the  distance  was  nearly  sixty 
miles,  I  could  not  hear  of  her  safe  ar- 
rival till  the  return  of  Master  George, 
which  could  not  be  till  the  following 
Monday;  not  being  minded,  (for  he 
was  a  devout  man,  and  had  imbibed 
his  father's  likings  in  his  youth,  which 
was  a  champion  for  the  late  Man,) 
and  would  rather  have  done  a  murder 
on  a  Thursday  than  have  travelled 
on  the  Sabbath-day.  "  Better  break 
heads,"  he  was  used  to  say,  "  than 
break  the  Sabbath."  I  did  always 
find  him,  the  father  I  mean,  a  sour 
hand  at  a  bargain ;  and  when  he  was 
used  to  drive  me  hard  upon  his  tithes 
and  agistments,  I  could  fancy  he  took 
me  for  one  of  the  Amalekites,  or  one  of 
the  Egyptians,  whom  he  thought  it  a 
meritorious  Christian  deed  to  spoil. 
The  Monday  came  at  last,  and  Master 
George  Sprowles,  before  he  rode  to  his 
own  home,  trotted  his  horse  up  our 
church  avenue,  and  delivered  into  my 
hands  a  packet  of  writing  carefully  seal- 
ed with  a  seal,  whereof  the  device  was  a 
true-love  knot.  Great  was  my  delight 
and  great  my  anxiety  to  read  what 
was  written  therein,  and  all  that 
evening  I  pored  over  the  manuscript, 
on  which  she  had  bestowed  great 
pains,  and  crossed  all  the  fs  without 
missing  one.  But  it  is  never  an  easy 
task  to  decipher  a  woman's  meaning, 
particularly  when  not  addicted  to 
penmanship ;  and  although  my  ex- 
cellent wife  had  attended  a  penman's 
instructions,  and  had  acquired  the 
reputation,  in  her  native  place,  of  be- 
ing an  accomplished  clerk,  still,  since 
her  marriage,  she  had  applied  her  ge- 
nius to  the  making  of  tarts  and  other 
confections,  rather  than  to  the  parts 
of  scholarship,  and  it  was  difficult  for 
me  to  make  out  the  significance  of 
her  epistle  in  its  whole  extent.  How- 
beit,  it  was  a  wonderful  effort  of  calli- 
graphy, considering  she  had  only  had 
two  days  wherein  to  compose  and 
write  it,  and  she  had  been  so  little 
used  to  this  manner  of  communica^ 
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tion,  and  it  consisted  of  three  whole 
sides  of  a  large  sheet  of  paper.  She 
said  therein  that  Mr  Snowton  was  a 
father  unto  her  in  his  affection  and 
urbanity,  and  that  he  highly  approved 
the  motion  for  us  to  make  provision 
of  the  meat  that  perishes,  seeing  it  is 
indispensable  tor  young  children  and 
also  for  adults  ;  and  that  he  had  al- 
ready bethought  him  of  a  way  wherein 
he  might  be  serviceable  to  us — viz. 
in  procuring  for  me  certain  youth  of 
the  upper  kinds,  to  be  by  me  instruct- 
ed in  the  learned  tongues,  and  such 
other  branches  as  I  had  proficiency 
in  ;  and,  in  addition  thereto,  he  said, 
that  peradventure  he  might  obtain  a 
similar  charge  for  my  excellent  wife 
in  superintending  the  perfectionment 
of  certain  young  ladies  of  his  ac- 
quaintance in  samplers,  and  millinery, 
and  cookery,  and  such  other  of  the 
fine  and  useful  arts  as  she  was  known 
to  excel  in  ;  and  he  subjoined  thereto, 
that  the  charges  for  each  pupil  would 
be  so  large,  being  only  those  of  con- 
sideration which  he  recommended 
unto  me,  that  a  few  years  would  be 
sufficient  wherein  to  consolidate  por- 
tions for  all  my  children.  Such,  with 
some  misgivings  touching  my  own 
interpretation,  did  I  make  out  to  be 
the  substance  of  my  excellent  wife's 
letter;  and  I  rejoiced  greatly  that  such 
an  opening  was  made  for  me,  by  the 
which  I  might  attain  to  such  emi- 
nence of  estate  that  I  might  place 
my  Charles  in  the  first  ranks  of  the 
law,  yea,  might  live  to  see  him  raised 
to  the  fulness  of  temporal  grandeur, 
and  sitting,  as  Lord  High  Keeper, 
among  the  peers  and  princes  of  the 
land,  with  a  crown  of  pure  gold  upon 
his  head.  But  there  was  no  crown 
but  a  heavenly  one,  that  fadeth  not 
nor  groweth  dim,  that  could  have 
added  a  fresh  beauty  to  the  fair  head 
of  my  Charles.  But  the  sweetest 
part  of  her  missive  was  contained  in 
the  post  scriptum.  Therein  she  said, 
and  in  this  I  could  not  be  wrong,  that 
Mr  Snowton  had  undertaken  to  for- 
ward her  in  his  light  wheeled  cart, 
by  reason  of  the  conveniency  it  would 
be  of  to  her  in  the  transportation  of 
herself  and  luggage,  and  also  of  Miss 
Alice  Snowton,  of  Mr  Snowton's 
kindred,  a  young  lady  which  he  had 
adopted,  (being  the  only  child  of  his 
only  brother,  Mr  Richard  Snowton, 
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deceased,)  and  advised  my  wife  to 
accept  the  care  of  her  as  a  beginning, 
and  for  the  charges  of  the  same  he 
would  be  answerable  for  fifty  golden 
Caroluses  at  Ladyday  and  Michael- 
mas. A  hundred  Caroluses.  each 
year !  My  heart  bounded  with  joy. 
Great  were  my  preparations  for  the 
reception  of  my  new  inmate,  and 
busy  were  we  all  from  my  busy  Wal- 
ler down  to  Charles.  He  with  much 
riotousness  did  superintend  all,  and 
rejoiced  greatly  at  the  noise  caused 
by  the  hammering,  and  taking  down 
and  putting  up  of  bed-hangings,  and 
did  in  no  slight  measure  add  thereto  by 
strange  outbreaks  of  riotous  mirth, 
such  as  whooping  and  screaming ; 
causing  confusion,  at  the  same  time, 
by  various  demonstrations  of  his  en- 
joyments, such  as  throwing  nails 
against  the  windows,  beating  on  the 
floor  with  the  poker,  and  occasionally 
interrupting  our  operations  by  tum- 
bling down  stairs,  and  causing  us  for 
a.  moment  to  believe  him  killed  out- 
right, or  at  least  maimed  for  life.  But 
there  is  a  special  providence  over 
happy  children ;  and  save  that  he 
fell  on  one  occasion  into  the  bucket 
of  soap  and  water,  wherewith  a  domes- 
tic was  scowering  the  chintz  room 
floor,  and  suffered  some  inconvenience 
from  the  hotness  thereof,  he  escaped 
in  a  manner  truly  miraculous  from 
any  accident  affecting  life  or  limb. 
When  the  time  drew  near  in  the  which 
I  expected  the  return  of  my  excellent 
wife,  I  took  all  the  children  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  church  field  which 
faces  the  high-road,  upon  which  the 
large  stones  have  recently  been  laid 
down,  in  the  manner  of  a  causeway, 
but  which,  at  that  period,  was  left  to 
the  natural  hardness,  or  rather  soft- 
ness, of  the  soil,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  dangerous  to  travel  on 
by  reason  of  the  ruts  and  hollows  ;  to 
that  portion,  I  say,  of  the  church  field 
I  conveyed  all  my  little  ones,  to  give 
the  gratulations  necessary  on  such  an 
occasion  to  their  excellent  mother. 
The  spot  whereon  we  were  stationed 
commanded  a  view  of  the  hill  which 
superimpends  our  village,  and  we 
were  therefore  gratified  to  think  that 
we  should  have  an  early  view  of  the 
expected  travellers ;  and  many  quar- 
rels and  soft  reconcilements  did  take 
place  between  my  younger  ones,  upon 
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the  point  of  who  would  be  the  first  to 
see  their  approach.  In  the  midst  of 
these  sweet  contentions,  whilst  I  was 
in  the  undignified  and  scarcely  clerical 
act  of  carrying  little  Charles  upon  my 
shoulder,  having  decorated  his  head 
with  my  broad-brimmed  hat,  in  order 
to  enable  him  —  vain  imagination, 
which  pleased  the  boy's  heart — to  see 
over  and  beyond  the  hill,  there  did 
pass,  in  all  her  wonted  state  and  dig- 
nity, with  two  outriders  in  the  Mal- 
lerden livery,  two  palfreniers  at  her 
side,  and  four  mounted  serving-men 
behind,  the  ancient  Lady  Mallerden, 
which  was  so  famous  an  upholder  of 
our  venerated  church  in  the  evil  days 
through  which  it  so  happily  passed ; 
and  with  no  little  perturbation  of 
mind,  and  great  confusion  of  face,  did 
I  see  the  look  of  astonishment,  not  to 
say  disdain,  with  whfch  she  regarded 
my  position;  more  particularly  as 
little  Charles,  elevated,  as  I  have  said, 
upon  my  shoulders,  with  his  legs  on 
each  side  of  my  neck,  did  lift  up  the 
professional  hat,  which  did  entirely 
absorb  his  countenance,  with  great 
courtesy,  and  made  a  most  grave  and 
ceremonious  obeisance  unto  the  lofty 
lady.  She  pursued  her  path,  return- 
ing the  salutation  with  a  kind  of 
smile,  and  at  the  same  easy  ambling 
pace  as  was  her  wont,  proceeded  up 
the  hill.  Just  as  she  reached  the 
summit  thereof  our  eyes  were  glad- 
dened with  the  sight,  so  long  desired, 
of  the  light  equipage  on  two  wheels 
of  the  kind  Mr  Snowton,  containing 
my  excellent  wife  and  her  young 
charge,  and  also  various  boxes  of  un- 
common size,  in  which  were  laid  great 
store  of  bodily  adornment  for  both  the 
ladies ;  as  was  more  fully  seen  there- 
after, on  the  opening  of  the  boxes,  by 
reason  of  Mr  Snowton  having  privily 
conveyed  into  them  various  changes 
of  apparel  for  the  use  of  my  excellent 
wife,  as  also  for  each  of  the  three  girls. 
To  Charles  he  also  sent  the  image  of 
an  ass,  which,  by  touching  a  certain 
string,  did  open  its  mouth  and  wave 
its  ears  in  a  manner  most  curious  to 
behold,  wherewith  the  infant  was  in- 
finitely delighted,  as  was  I,  without 
enquiring  at  that  time  into  the  exqui- 
site mechanism  whereby  the  extra- 
ordinary demonstrations  were  pro- 
duced. But  in  the  course  of  little 
more  than  a  month  he  was  led,  by  his 
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enquiring  turn  of  mind,  to  pry  into 
the  mystery  ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
.knowledge  —laudable  surely  in  a  per- 
son of  his  years,  and. demonstrative 
of  astonishing  sagacity  and  research — 
he  did  take  the  animal  entirely  to 
pieces,  and  saw  the  inward  parts 
thereof.  The  great  lady,  with  all  the 
retinue,  stopped  short  as  she  encoun- 
tered with  my  excellent  wife  at  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  did  most  courte- 
ously make  tender  enquiries  of  her 
state  of  health,  and  also  of  her  plans 
— whereof  she  seemed  some  little 
instructed — and  expressed  her  satis- 
faction therein,  and  did  make  many 
sweet  speeches  to  her,  and  also  to  the 
pupil,  and  trusted  that  she  would  be 
good  and  dutiful,  and  an  earnest  and 
aifectionate  daughter  of  the  Church 
of  England.  To  all  which  my  excel- 
lent wife  replied  in  fitting  terms,  and 
Alice  Snowton — so  was  she  named — 
made  promise  so  to  do,  God  being 
her  helper  and  I  her  teacher  ;  and 
thereupon  the  great  lady  bended  her 
head  with  smiles,  and  rode  on.  When 
they  got  down  to  where  we  stood  in 
the  church  field,  the  flush  of  modesty, 
and  perhaps  of  pride,  at  being  spoken 
to  in  such  friendly  guise  by  the 
haughty  Lady  Mallerden,  had  not  yet 
left  the  cheek  of  my  excellent  wife, 
upon  which  I  impressed  a  kiss  of  true 
love,  and  held  up  little  Charles  as 
high  as  I  could,  to  enable  him  to  do 
likewise,  which  he  did,  with  a  pretty 
set  speech  which  I  had  taught  him,  in 
gratulation  of  her  return.  Alice  Snow- 
ton  also  did  blush,  and  held  out  her 
cheek,  whereon  I  pressed  my  lip,  with 
fervent  prayers  for  her  advance  in 
holiness  and  virtue,  and  also  in  use- 
ful learning,  under  my  excellent  wife's 
instructions.  She  was  a  short  girl,  not 
much  taller  than  my  Waller,  though 
she  seemed  to  be  three  or  even  four 
years  more  advanced  in  age.  She 
was  a  sweet  engaging  child  of  thirteen, 
and  I  loved  her  as  one  of  my  flock 
from  the  moment  I  saw  her,  as  in 
duty  bound.  My  children  were  divi- 
ded between  joy  at  seeing  their  excel- 
lent mother,  and  wonder  at  the 
stranger.  But  a  short  period  wore  off 
both  these  sentiments  of  the  human 
mind,  or  rather  the  outward  manifes- 
tation of  them  ;  and  I  will  venture  to 
assert  that  the  quietude  of  night,  and 
the  clearness  of  the  starry  heavensf 
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fell  on  no  happier  household  on  that 
evening  than  the  parsonage  of  Wel- 
ding. And  next  day  it  was  the  same  ; 
and  next,  and  next,  and  a  great  suc- 
cession of  happy,  useful  days.  Alice 
was  a  dear  girl,  and  we  loved  her  as 
our  own ;  and  ske  loved  Charles  above 
all,  and  was  his  friend,  his  nurse,  his 
playfellow.  Their  gambols  were  beau- 
tiful to  behold  ;  and,  to  complete  the 
good  work  which  was  so  well  begun, 
good  Mr  Snowton  did  send  to  my 
care,  at  the  same  remuneration,  two 
young  gentlemen  of  tender  years, 
Master  Walter  Mannering  and  Mas- 
ter John  Carey — the  elder  of  them 
being  eight  and  the  other  seven ;  and, 
as  if  fortune  never  tired  of  raining 
down  on  us  her  golden  favours,  the 
great  Lady  Mallerden  herself  did  use 
her  interest  on  my  behalf,  and  ob- 
tained for  me  the  charge  of  a  relative 
of  her  noble  house — the  honourable 
Master  Fitzoswald,  of  illustrious  line- 
age in  the  north,  of  the  age  of  nine 
years.  But  doubtless,  as  the  philo- 
sopher has  remarked,  there  is  no  sweet 
without  its  bitter,  or,  as  the  poet  has 
said,  "  no  rose  without  its  thorn,"  or, 
better  perhaps,  as  another  great  poet 
of  antiquity  has  clothed  the  senti- 
ment— 

"  Medio  de  fonte  leporum 

Surgit  amari  aliquid; " 
for  it  was  made  an  express  stipula- 
tion of  the  latter  office — namely,  the 
charge  of  the  honourable  young 
gentleman,  being  the  second  son  of 
the  noble  Earl  Fitzoswald,  in  York- 
shire—that the  great  Lady  Mallerden 
should  have  joint  superintendence  of 
his  studies  with  me,  and  the  direction 
of  his  conduct,  and. also  his  religious 
education.  And  this  was  a  sore  draw- 
back to  the  pleasure  I  experienced, 
for  I  knew  her  to  be  proud  and  haughty 
beyond  most  women,  or  even  men; 
and  also  that  she  was  of  so  active 
and  inquisitive  a  turn  of  mind,  that 
she  would  endeavour  to  obtain  all 
power  and  authority  unto  herself, 
whereto  I  determined  by  no  means  to 
submit.  Two  hundred  golden  guineas 
was  the  honorarium  per  annum  for  his 
education ;  and  my  excellent  wife, 
who  was  addicted,  like  the  most  of 
her  sex,  to  dreams  and  omens,  did 
very  often  have  a  vision  in  the  night, 
of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Fitz- 
oswald  presenting  me  to  a. great  office 
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in  the  church — yea,  even  a  seat  among 
the  right  reverend  the  lord  bishops 
of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament. 
Nor  were  portents  and  auguries  want- 
ing, such  as  this — which  made  an 
uncommon  impression  on  my  excel- 
lent wife's  mind — videlicet,  it  chanced 
that  Alice  Snowton  did  make  a  hat 
of  paper,  to  be  placed  on  Charles's 
head  when  he  was  more  than  usually 
naughty,  to  be  called  the  fool's-cap 
out  of  derision ;  but  this  same  paper 
hat,  which  was  of  a  fantastic  shape, 
being  conical  and  high,  the  boy  with 
scissors  did  dexterously  mutilate  and 
nearly  destroy,  and,  coming  quietly 
behind  me  when  I  was  meditating 
the  future  with  my  excellent  wife,  he 
placed  it  on  my  head ;  and,  to  all  our 
eyes,  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
shape  into  which,  fortuitously,  and 
with  no  view  or  knowledge  of  such 
emblems,  he  had  cut  the  paper-cap. 
It  was  evidently  a  mitre,  and  nothing 
else !  But  this,  and  various  other  con- 
curring incidents,  I  pass  over,  having 
frequently  rebuked  my  excellent  wife 
for  thinking  more  highly  of  such  mat- 
ters than  she  ought  to  think. 

The  course  pursued  in  our  studies 
was  the  following,  which  I  particu- 
larly write  down,  having  had  great 
experience  in  that  sort,  and  consider- 
ing it  may  be  useful,  if  perchance  this 
account  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
any  who  follow  the  honourable  and 
noble  calling  of  educating  the  rising 
generation.  The  Colloquies  of  Cor- 
derius,  as  also  the  Fables  of  JSsopus, 
with  those  also  of  Phsedrus  his  Ro- 
man continuator  .  .  .  . 

(Many  pages  are  here  omitted  as 
irrelevant.) 

.  And  my  excellent  wife, 
after  much  entreaty,  consented  there- 
to. Accordingly,  on  the  very  next 
Sunday,  the  great  Lady  Mallerden 
attended  at  my  house  after  church, 
and  did  closely  question,  not  only  the 
young  gentlemen  on  the  principles  of 
their  faith,  but  also  Alice  Snowton, 
and  did,  above  all,  clearly  and  em- 
phatically point  out  to  them  the  ini- 
quities of  the  great  Popish  delusion  ; 
and  exhorted  them,  whatever  might 
be  their  future  fate  or  condition,  to 
hold  fast  by  the  pure  Reformed  church. 
And  so  much  did  my  eldest  daughter, 
who  was  now  a  great  tall  girl  of  twelve 
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years  of  age,  win  upon  the  heart  of 
the  great  lady,  that  she  invited  her  to 
come  up  for  several  days  and  reside 
with  her  at  Mallerden  Court,  which 
was  a  great  honour  to  my  daughter, 
invitations  not  being  extended  to  any 
to  enter  that  noble  mansion  under  the 
degree  of  nobility.  Nor  did  her  bene- 
ficence end  here ;  for  she  did  ask  Alice 
Snowton,  who  was  now  a  fine  young 
woman  of  fifteen  or  thereby,  to  be  her 
guest  at  the  same  time.  Alice  was 
not  so  stout  in  proportion  to  her  years 
as  my  Waller;  but  there  was  a  certain 
gracefulness  about  her  when  she 
moved,  and  a  sweet  smile  when  she 
spoke,  which  was  very  gainful  on  the 
affections,  as  Charles  could  testify; 
for  he  loved  her,  and  made  no  secret 
thereof,  better  than  any  of  his  sis- 
ters, and  also,  I  really  and  unfeign- 
edly  believe,  better  than  that  excellent 
woman  his  mother.  And  so  great  was 
the  impression  made  on  the  great  lady 
by  my  Waller's  cleverness  and  excel- 
lent manner  of  conducting  herself, 
that,  on  her  return  at  the  end  of  three 
days,  a  letter,  in  the  noble  lady's  own 
hand,  bore  testimony  to  her  satisfac- 
tion, and  a  request,  or  rather  a  com- 
mand, was  laid  on  me,  to  send  her, 
under  charge  as  she  expressed  it,  of 
Alice  Snowton,  to  the  Court  for  a 
longer  period  the  following  week. 
And  such  was  the  mutual  happiness 
of  the  noble  lady,  and  of  that  young 
girl,  (my  Waller,  I  mean,)  who  could 
now  write  a  beautiful  flowing  hand, 
and  spell  with  uncommon  accuracy 
and  expedition,  that  erelong  it  was 
an  arranged  thing,  that  three  days  in 
each  week  were  spent  by  the  two 
children  at  Mallerden  Court;  and  a 
horse  at  last,  on  every  Wednesday, 
was  in  waiting  to  convey  them,  on  a 
double  pillion,  to  the  stately  mansion. 
I  have  not  alluded  to  the  state  of 
public  affairs,  of  which  I  was  far  from 
cognizant,  saving  that  the  writhings 
and  stragglings  which  this  tortured 
realm  did  make,  shook  also  the  little 
parsonage  of  Welding.  We  heard,  at 
remote  intervals  of  time,  rumours  of 
dangers  and  difficulties  hanging  over 
this  church  and  nation;  but  were 
little  alarmed  thereat,  putting  faith 
in  the  bill  of  exclusion,  and  the  hon- 
our of  our  most  gracious  and  reli- 
gious lord  the  king.  Nor  did  I  an- 
ticipate great  harm  even  if  the  Duke 
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terity of  his  brother,  should  get  upon 
the  throne,  trusting  in  the  truth  of 
his  royal  word,  and  the  manifold  de- 
clarations of  favour  and  amicableness 
to  the  church,  which  he  from  time  to 
time  put  forth.  But  ^Esopus  hath  it, 
when  bulls  fight  in  a  marsh  the  frogs 
are  crushed  to  death.  It  was  on  the 
tenth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1685,  I  was  busy  with  my 
dear  friends,  the  youths  under  my 
charge,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  (which 
was  a  level  space  of  ground  in  one  of 
the  glebe  fields  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  whereon  we  performed  our  ex- 
ercises of  running,  jumping,  wrestling, 
and  other  athletic  exercitations,)  when 
we  were  startled  by  the  hearing  the 
sound  of  many  horses  galloping  up  the 
hill  above  the  village ;  and  looking 
over  the  hedge  on  to  the  road,  we  saw 
a  cavalier  going  very  fast  on  a  fine 
black  horse,  which  had  fire  in  its  eyes 
and  nostrils,  as  the  poet  says,  follow- 
ed by  a  goodly  train  of  serving-men, 
all  well  mounted,  and  proceeding  at 
the  same  rate.  We  went  on  with 
our  games  for  an  hour  or  two,  when 
all  at  once  I  was  peremptorily  sent 
for  to  go  to  my  house  without  delay ; 
and  accordingly  I  hurried  homewards, 
much  marvelling  what  the  summons 
could  portend.  I  went  into  my 
study,  and  sitting  in  my  arm-chair  I 
saw  the  great  Lady  Mallerden ;  but 
she  was  so  deep  in  thought,  that  for 
some  minutes  she  kept  me  standing, 
and  waiting  her  commands.  At  last 
she  started  to  herself,  and  ordered  me 
to  be  seated,  and  in  her  rapid  glancing 
manner  began  to  speak — 

"  I  have  been  visited  by  my  son, 
who  rode  post  haste  from  London  to 
tell  me  the  king  was  dead.  He  has 
been  dead  four  days." 

I  was  astonished  and  much  sadden- 
ed at  the  news. 

"  Sorry — yes — but  there  is  no  time 
for  sorrow,"  said  the  noble  lady; 
"  we  must  be  up  and  doing.  We  are 
betrayed." 

"  Did  your  son,  the  noble  Viscount 
Mallerden,  tell  you  this?" 

"  He  is  one  of  the  betrayers — know 
you  not  what  manner  of  man  he  is  ? — 
Then  I  will  tell  you."  And  here  a 
strange  light  flashed  from  her  eyes, 
and  her  lips  became  compressed  till 
all  the  colour  disappeared—"  He  is  a 
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viper  that  sturig  me  once — and  would 
sting  me  again  if  I  took  him  to  my 
bosom,  and  laid  it  open  for  his  poison- 
ous tooth.  I  tell  you  the  Lord  Mal- 
lerden  is  a  godless,  hopeless,  faithless, 
man — bound  hand  and  foot  to  the 
footstool  of  the  despotic,  cruel  mon- 
ster— the  Jesuit  who  has  now  his 
foot  upon  the  English  throne.  He  is 
a  Papist,  fiercer,  bitterer,  crueller, 
because  he  has  no  belief  neither  in 
priest  nor  pope — but  he  is  ambitious, 
reckless,  base,  a  courtier.  He  prideth 
himself  in  his  shame,  and  says  he  has 
openly  professed.  It  is  to  please  the 
hypocritical  master  he  serves.  And 
he  boasts  that  our  late  king — defen- 
der of  the  faith — was  shrived  on  his 
deathbed  by  a  Popish  friar." 
"  I  cannot  believe  it,  my  lady." 
"  You  are  a  good  man — a  good 
simple  man,  Master  Willis,"  she  said ; 
and  although  the  words  of  her  desig- 
nation were  above  my  deserts,  seeing 
that  simplicity  and  goodness  are  the 
great  ornaments  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter, still  the  tone  in  which  she 
spoke  did  not  pertake  of  the  nature 
of  a  compliment,  and  I  bowed,  but 
made  no  observation  in  reply. 

u  But  it  needs  men  of  other  minds 
in  these  awful  times  which  I  see 
approaching — men  of  firmness,  men 
of  boldness — yea,  who  can  shed  blood 
and  shudder  not ;  for  great  things  are 
at  stake." 
•  "  I  trust  not,  my  lady — albeit  the 

shedding  of  blood" 

"  I  know,  is  generally  condemned; 
yet  be  there  texts  which  make  it  im- 
perative, and  I  think  I  foresee  that 
the  occasion  for  giving  them  forth  is 
at  hand.  All  means  in  their  power 
they  will  try ;  yes,  though  James  of 
York  has  been  but  four  days  a  king, 
he  had  already  made  perquisition  for 
such  as  may  be  useful  to  him,  not  in 
settling  the  crown  upon  his  head,  but 
in  carrying  off  this  people  and  king- 
dom, a  bound  sacrifice  to  the  blind 
idol  which  he  worshippeth  at  Rome. 
You  know  not  the  history  of  that 
man  ;  no,  nor  of  my  son.  Alas  !  that 
a  mother's  lips  should  utter  such 
words  about  her  own  flesh  and  blood ! 
The  one  of  them  I  tell  you  is  a  bigot, 
a  pursuer,  a  persecutor — the  other  a 
sensualist,  a  Gallic,  a  tool.  For  many 
years  he  has  never  beheld  his  mother's 
face ;  he  married  in  his  youth ;  Jie 


injured,  deserted,  yea,  he  killed  his 
wife — not  with  his  own  hand  or  with 
the  dagger,  but  by  the  surer  weapons 
of  hatred,  neglect,  unkiiidness.  And 
she  died.  He  has  but  one  child  ;  that 
child  was  left  in  charge  of  my  honour- 
ed and  loving  daughter,  the  Lady 
Pevensey  of  Notts,  and  hath  been 
brought  up  in  a  Christian  manner ; 
but  now,  he — this  man  of  Belial — 
wishes  to  get  this  infant  in  his  own 
hands ;  nay,  he  boldly  has  made  a 
demand  of  her  custody  both  on  me 
and  Pevensey,  my  daughter.  We  will 
not  surrender  her;  he  is  now  great 
and  powerful.  The  king  will  back 
his  efforts  with  all  the  weight  of  the 
crown;  and  we  have  considered,  if 
we  could  confide  the  persecuted  dove 
to  the  hands  of  some  assured  friend — 
some  true  son  of  our  holy  church — some 
steady,  firm-hearted,  strong-nerved 
man,  who  in  such  cause  would  set 

lord  and  king  at  defiance  " 

Here  she  paused,  and  looked  upon 
me  with  her  eyes  dilated,  and  her 
nostrils  panting  with  some  great 
thought  which  was  within  her  ;  and 
I  availed  myself  of  the  pause  to 
say — 

"  Oh,  my  lady !  if  you  did  mean  me 
for  such  charge,  I  confess  my  defici- 
ency for  such  a  lofty  office  ;  for  I  do 
feel  in  me  no  stirrings  of  an  ambitious 
spirit.  Sufficient  is  it  for  me  to  take 
care  of  the  innocent  flock  committed 
to  my  care,  in  the  performance  of 
which  charge  I  have  the  approbation 
of  my  own  heart,  and  also,  I  make 
bold  to  hope  it,  of  your  ladyship,  see- 
ing that  I  have  instructed  them  in  the 
true  principles  both  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice ;  and  although  there  are  short- 
comings in  them  all,  by  reason  the 
answers  in  the  Catechism  are  not 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  young- 
er ones,  especially  of  Charles,  (who, 
notwithstanding,  has  abilities  and  ap- 
prehensions above  his  years,)  yet  are 
they  all  embued  with  faithful  doctrine, 
from  Alice  Snowton,  which  is  the  most 
advanced  in  stature,  to  the  honourable 
Master  Fitzoswald,  which  is  some- 
what deficient  in  growth,  being  only 
three  inches  taller  than  my  little 
Charles." 

The  great  lady  looked  at  me  while 
I  spoke,  and  made  no  answer  for  a 
long  time.  At  last  she  said  with  a 
sort  of  smile,  which  at  the  same 
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time  was  not  hilarious  or  jocular  in 

its  nature — 

"  Perhaps  'tis  better  as  it  is.   There 
is  a  providence  in  all  things,  and  our 
plans  and  proposals  are  all  overruled 
for  the  best— for  which  may  God  be 
praised !    Therefore  I  will  press  you 
no  more  on  the  subject  of  the  guar- 
dianship of  my  grandchild.     But  Mal- 
lerden  will  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  get  her  into  his  power — yes,  though 
he  has  neglected  her  so  long,  never 
caring  to  see  her  since  her  childhood  ; 
yet  now,  when  he  sees  'twill  gain  him 
the  treasurership  of  the  royal  house- 
hold to  sell  the  greatest  heiress  and 
noblest  blood  in  England  to  the  Pa- 
pists, he  will  make  traffic  of  his  own 
child,  and  marry  her  to  some  prayer- 
mumbler  to  a  wooden  doll.     Let  us 
save  her,   good   sir — but    I  forgot. 
No — I  will  save  her  myself.     I,  that 
have  steered  her  through  so  many 
quicksands,  will  not  let  her  make  ship- 
wreck at  last.    I  will  guard  her  like 
the  apple  of  my  eye,  and  possess  my 
soul  in  patience  until  this  tyranny  be 
overpast."    And  so  ended  the  inter- 
view,  during  which  my  heart  was 
tossed  to  and  fro  with   the  utmost 
agitation,   and  my  whole  frame  so 
troubled  that  I  various  times  lost  all 
mastery  of  myself,  and  only  saw  be- 
fore me  a  great  black  gulf  of  ruin, 
into  wiiich  some  invisible  power  was 
pushing  me  and  all  my  little  ones. 
Great,  therefore,  was  my  delight,  and 
sweet  the  relief  to  my  soul,  when  the 
great  lady  left  me  unconnected  with 
her  quarrels.     For,   in  the  crash  of 
such  contending  powers,  there  was  no 
chance  of  escape  for  such  a  weak  in- 
strument as  I  was  ;  and  fervent  were 
my  hopes,  and  deep  my  prayers,  that 
the  perils  and  evils  prognosticated  by 
the  religious  fears  of  my  great  pro- 
tectress might  be  turned  aside,  and 
all  good  subjects  and  sincere  church- 
men left  each  under  his  own  vine  and 
his  own  fig-tree,  with  nobody  to  make 
them  afraid.     But  vain  are  the  hopes 
of  men.     We  read  in  no  long  time  in 
all  men's  looks  the  fate  we  were  con- 
demned to  ;  for  it  seemed  as  if  a  great 
cloud,  filled  with  God's  wrath,,  was 
spread  out  over  this  realm  of  England-, 
and  the  faces  of  all  men  grew  dark. 
We  heard  the  name  of  Jeffreys  whis- 
pered in  corners,  and  trembled  as  if  it 
had  been  a  witch's  spell  to  make  our 
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blood  into  water.     The  great  lady 
kept  herself  much  in  solitude  in  the 
ancient  Court,  and  saw  not  even  her 
favourite    companion,    my  daughter 
Waller,  for  many  months;  but  did 
ever  write  affectionate  letters  to  her, 
and  sent  presents  of  rich  fruits,  and 
other  delectations  in  which  the  young 
take  pleasure.  There  was  much  riding 
to  and  fro  of  couriers,  but  whither,  or 
whence,  she  did  never  tell,  and  it  was 
not  my  province  to  enquire ;  but  at 
last  an  order  came  for  me  to  send  up 
my  Waller  and  her  friend  to  the  man- 
sion.    And  at  evening  they  were  con- 
veyed on  horseback  as  before  ;  but  on 
this  occasion  their  escort  was    not 
Master  Wilkinson  the  under  butler, 
but  no  less  a  person  than  my  lady's 
kinsman,  the  senior  brother  of  my 
honourable  pupil,  the  honourable  Mas- 
ter Fitzoswald  of  Yorkshire,  a  stately 
young  cavalier  as  could  be  seen,  strong 
and  tall,  and  his  style  and  title  was 
the    Lord   Viscount    Lessingholm — 
being  the  eldest  son  and  heir  to  that 
ancient  earldom.     He  was  an  amiable 
and  pleasant  gentleman,  full  of  cour- 
tesies and  kindness,  and  particularly 
pleased  with  the  newfangled  fashion 
of  a  handsome  cap  which  formed  the 
headpiece  of  my  excellent  wife.     He 
said  also  many  handsome  things  about 
the  brightness  of  my  Waller's  eyes, 
and  assured  my  excellent  wife  that  he 
saw  so  promising  an  outsprout  of  ta- 
lent in  my  Charles,  that  he  doubted 
not  to  see  him  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  realm,  if  so  be  he  applied  his  in- 
tellectuals to  the  bar.    He  was  also 
extreme  civil  to  Alice  Snowton,  whicfc 
answered  his  civilities  in  like  manner ; 
and  seldom  in  so  short  a  space  as 
half  an  hour  has  any  person  made  so 
favourable  an  impression  as  he  did,  par- 
ticularly on  his  brother,  by  reason  of  his 
bestowing  on  him  a  large  Spanish  dou- 
bloon, and  promising  him  a  delicate 
coloured  maneged  horse  immediately 
on  his  return  to  Yorkshire.     It  is  a 
pleasant  sight  to  see  (and  reflected 
some  credit  on  my  ministration  of  the 
moralities  in  this  particular  instance) 
the  disinterested  love  of  brethren,  one 
towards  another ;  and  I  failed  not  to 
ascertain  that  the  Lord  Lessingholm 
had  been  boarded  in  the  house  of  an 
exemplary  divine,  to-  wit,  Mr  Savage 
of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Oxford — a 
fact  which  I  think  it  proper  to  men- 
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tion  to  the  honour  of  that  eloquent 
member  of  our  church — inasmuch  as 
any  man  might  be  proud  of  having 
had  the  training  up  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  of  so  excellent  and  praise- 
worthy a  youth. 

It  was  many  days  before  my  young 
ones  came  back,  (I  would  be  under- 
stood to  include  in  this  Alice  Snow- 
ton,  whom  I  looked  upon  with  the 
tenderness  of  a  father  and  the  pride  of 
a  teacher  all  in  one  ;)  and  when  they 
returned  to  me,  I  thought  I  perceived 
that  they  were  both  more  sorrowful 
than  of  wont.  Alice  (and  my  Waller 
also)  looked  oppressed  with  some 
secret  that  weighed  upon  their  hearts, 
and  I  was  fearful  the  great  lady  had 
made  them  partakers  of  her  cares  in 
the  matter  of  her  son  and  her  grand- 
child. Yet  did  I  not  think  such  a 
thing  possible  as  that  either  of  them 
should  have  been  taken  into  her  con- 
fidence on  so  high  and  momentous  a 
concernment,  by  reason  of  my  Waller 
being  so  young,  though  thoughtful 
and  considerate,  and  also  fuller  grown 
than  persons  much  more  advanced  in 
life  ;  and  Alice  Snowton  was  of  so 
playful  and  gentle  a  disposition,  that 
she  seemed  unfitted  for  the  depository 
of  any  secret,  unless  those  more 
strictly  appertaining  to  her  youth,  and 
sex,  and  moreover  was  a  stranger  to 
this  part  of  the  country,  being  of  a 
respectable  family,  as  I  have  observed, 
in  Wilts — namely,  a  brother  of  Mr 
Snowton,  my  kind  patron  and  friend. 
I  called  them  into  my  study,  after  my 
labours  were  over  with  the  other 
pupils,  and  I  said  to,  them — 

"  Dear  children,  ill  would  it  become 
me  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  my  hon- 
oured lady,  the  Lady  Mallerdeii ;  yet 
may  there  arise  occasions  wherein  it 
is  needful  for  one  in  my  situation, 
(parent  to  the  one  of  you,  and  in  loco 
parentis  to  the  other,)  to  make  per- 
quisition into  matters  of  weight  and 
importance  to  your  well-being,  even 
at  the  risk  of  appearing  inquisitiveiuto 
other  peoples'  affairs.  Answer  me, 
therefore,  Alice,  my  dear  child,  has 
the  Lady  Mallerden  instructed  you  in 
any  portion  of  her  family  story?" 

"  She  has  in  some  degree,  sir," 
said  Alice  Snowton,  ubut  not  deeply." 

"  You  know  of  her  disagreement 
on  certain  weighty  points  with  her 
sou,  the  Lord  Viscount,  and  how  that 


he  is  a  wicked  man,  seeking  to  break 
into  the  pasture  of  the  Lord,  and  tear 
down  the  hedges  and  destroy  the 
boundaries  thereof;  and  that  in  this 
view  he  is  minded  to  get  his  daughter 
into  his  power,  to  use  her  as  an  instru- 
ment to  wards  his  temporal  elevation?  " 

"  Something  of  all  this  we  have 
heard,  but  not  much,"  said  Alice 
Snowton. 

"  And  furthermore,  I  must  tell  you 
that  overtures  were  made  to  me  to 
aid  and  assist  in  the  resistance  to  be 
offered  to  this  man  of  sin,  and  I  did, 
for  deep  and  wholesome  reasons,  re- 
fuse my  assent  thereto,  and  in  this 
refusal  I  meant  you,  my  children, 
to  be  included;  therefore,  whatever 
propositions  may  be  made  to  you,  to 
hear,  or  know,  or  receive,  or  in  any 
manner  aid,  in  the  concealment  of  the 
Lord  Viscount's  daughter — which  is 
at  present  in  charge  of  an  honourable 
lady  in  the  north — I  charge  you,  re- 
fuse them ;  they  may  bring  ruin  on 
an  unambitious  and  humble  house- 
hold, and  in  no  case  can  do  good.  We 
must  fear  God  ever,  and  honour  the 
king  white  he  is  entrusted  with  the 
sword  of  power ;  and  family  arrange- 
ments we  must  leave  to  the  strong 
hands  and  able  head  of  the  great  Lady 
Mallerden  herself.  In  this  caution  I 
know  I  fulfil  the  intentions  of  my  hon- 
oured friend,  your  esteemed  uncle,  Mr 
William  Suowton,  which  is  concerned 
with  too  many  noble  families  to  desire  to 
get  into  enmity  with  any — and  therefore 
be  grateful  for  all  the  kindness  you  ex- 
perience from,  my  honoured  lady ;  but 
if  perchance  she  brings  her  grandchild 
to  the  Court,  and  wishes  to  make  you 
of  her  intimates,  inform  me  thereof ; 
and  greatly  as  it  would  be  to  be  re- 
gretted, I  would  break  off  the  custom 
of  your  visits  to  the  noble  house,  for 
even  that  honour  may  be  too  dearly 
purchased  by  the  enmity  of  powerful 
and  unscrupulous  men — if  with  scep- 
tres in  their  hands,  so  much  the  more 
to  be  held  in  awe."  And  I  ended 
with  jEsopus  his  fable  of  the  frogs 
and  bulls.  This  discourse  (whereof  I 
had  prepared  the  heads  in  the  course 
of  the  morning)  I  delivered  with  the 
full  force  of  my  elocution,  and  after- 
wards I  dismissed  them,  leaving  to 
my  excellent  wife  the  duty  of  enlar- 
ging oil  tbe  same  topic,  and  also  of 
giving  such  advice  to  Alice,  which 
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was  now  a  full  grown  young  woman, 
and  very  fair  to  look  on,  in  respect 
of  the  young  cavaliers  she  might  see 
at  the  great  house,  particularly  the 
noble  lord,   the    Lord  Lessingholm. 
Such  advice  I  considered  useless  in 
regard  to  my  Waller,  she  being  only 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  in 
other  respects   a  fair  and  womanly 
creature  to  see ;   for  her  waist  was 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  Alice  Snow- 
ton's,  and  her  shoulders  also,  and  in 
weight  she  would  have  been  greatly 
an  overmatch ;    and  certes,   putting 
aside  all  parental  fondness,  which  we 
know  to  be  such  a  beautifier  of  one's 
own  kindred  as  to  make  the  crow  a 
more  lovely  animal  than  the  dove, 
(in  the  eyes  of  the  parent  crow,)  I  will 
confess  that  in  my  estimation,   and 
also  in  that  of  my  excellent  wife,  there 
was  no  comparison  between  the  two 
fair  maidens,  either  in  respect  of  ful- 
ness of  growth  or  redness   of  com- 
plexion, the  advantage  being,  in  both 
these  respects,   on  the  side  of  the 
junior.     Some  sentiment  of  this  sort 
I  saw  at  the  time  must  have  possessed 
the  honourable  breast  of  the  Viscount 
Lessingholm;  for  although  he  made 
much  profession  of  visiting  at  the  par- 
sonage for  the  sake  of  seeing  his  juve- 
nile brother,  still  there  were  certain 
looks    and   tokens   whereby  I   was 
clearly  persuaded  that  the  magnet 
was  of  a  different  kind ;  and  whereas 
it  would  have  been  vain  and  ambi- 
tious in  me  to  lift  my  eyes  so  high,  in 
view  of  matrimonial  proposals,  as  to 
nearly  the  topmost   branch    in  the 
peerage  of  England,  (the  Earls  Fitz- 
oswald  being  known  to  have  been 
barons  of  renown  at  the  period  of  the 
Norman  Conquest ;)  still  it  would  ill 
have  become  me  to  prevent  my  daugh- 
ter from  gathering  golden  apples  if 
they  fell  at  her  feet,  because  they  had 
grown  on  such  a  lofty  bough  of  the 
tree  ;  and  I  will  therefore  confess,  that 
it  was  with  no  little  gratification  I  saw 
the  unfoldings  of  a  pure  and  virtuous 
disposition  in  the  honourable  young 
nobleman.     And  I  will  further  state, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  his  presence  when 
he  came,  (and  that  was  often,  nay, 
sometimes  twice    in    one  day,)   did 
make  holiday  in  the  whole  house ; 
and  Charles  was  by  no  means  back- 
ward in  his  friendship — receiving  the 
fishing-rods  presented  unto  him  by 


the   right  honourable  with   so  win- 
ning an  eagerness,  and  pressing  Alice 
(his  constant  friend)  to  go  with  him 
and  the  noble   donor  with  so  much 
zeal  to  the  brook,  therein  to  try  the 
virtues  of  the  gift,  that  I  found  it  im- 
possible  to  refuse  permission  ;   and 
therefore  did  those  three  often  con- 
sume valuable  hours,  (yet  also  I  hope 
not  altogether  wasted) — videlicet,  Alice 
and    Charles,     and    the   honourable 
Viscount — in  endeavouring  to  catch 
the   finny  tribe,    yet    seldom    with 
much  success.    But  whatever  was  the 
result  of  their  industry — yea,  though 
it  was  but  a  minnow — it  was  brought 
and  presented  to  my  Waller  by  the 
honourable  hands  of  the  ydung  man, 
with  so  loving  an  air,  that  it  was 
easy  to  behold  how  gladly  he  would 
have  consented,  if  she  had  been  the 
companion  of  their  sports,  if  by  any 
means  Charles  could  have  been  per- 
suaded   to    have    exchanged    Alice 
Snowton  for  her.    But  the  very  men- 
tion of  such  an  idea  did  throw  the 
child  into  such  wrathful  indignation, 
that  the  right  honourable  was  fain  to 
bestow  on    him  whole   handfuls   of 
sugar-plums,  and  promise  that  Alice 
should  not  be  left  behind.     So  fared 
the  time  away ;  and  at  last  I  began 
to  hope  that  the  fears  of  the  great 
lady  were  unfounded,  and  that  no- 
thing would  occur  to  trouble  her  re- 
pose.  The  manner  of  living  had  been 
resumed  again,   with  the   difference 
that,  on  the  days  the  young  maidens 
did  not  visit  the  noble  mansion,  the 
honourable  viscount  was,  as  it  were, 
domiciled  in  the .  parsonage  ;   and  I 
perceived  that,  by  this  arrangement, 
the  great  lady  was  highly  pleased ; 
perhaps  because  the  presence  of  a 
kinsman,    a    courageous   gentleman, 
gave  her  some  security  against  the 
rudenesses  she  seemed  to  be  afraid  of 
on  the  part  of  her  own  son — a  grievous 
state  of  human  affairs  when  the  fifth 
commandment  is  not  held  in  honour, 
and  reducing  us  below  the  level  of 
puppy-dogs    and   kittens,   to  whom 
that  commandment,  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  decalogue,  is  totally  un- 
known.    Sundry  times  I  did  observe 
symptoms  of  alarm ;    and   care   did 
write  a  sad  story  of  mental  suffering 
on  the  brow  of  the  great  lady,  which 
was  a  person  of  the  magnanimity  of 
an  ancient  matron,  and  bore  up  in  a 
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manner  surprising  to  behold  in  one 
who  stood,  as  it  were,  with  one  hand 
upon  her  coffin,  while  her  other 
stretched  backward  through  the  sha- 
dow of  fourscore  years  to  touch  her 
cradle.  And  ever,  from  time  to  time, 
couriers  came  to  the  noble  mansion, 
while  others  flew  in  various  directions 
on  swift  horses  at  utmost  speed  ;  and 
looking  up  into  that  lofty  atmosphere, 
we  saw  clouds  and  ominous  signs  of 
coming  storms,  before  we  could  hear 
the  voice  of  the  thunder.  And  once 
a  royal  messenger  (called  a  pursui- 
vant-at-arms)  came  down  in  person, 
and  carried  the  great  lady  to  London, 
and  there  she  stayed  many  days,  and 
was  threatened  with  many  things  and 
great  punishments,  yea,  even  to  be 
tried  by  the  Lord  Jeffreys  for  high 
treason,  in  resisting  the  king's  order 
to  deliver  up  her  grandchild  to  its 
natural  guardian  —  which  was  its 
father,  the  Viscount  Mallerden,  now 
created  by  royal  favour  Marquis  of 
Danfield.  But  even  this  last  danger 
she  scorned ;  and  after  months  of 
confinement  near  the  royal  court,  her 
enemies  gave  up  persecuting  her  for 
that  season,  and  at  last  she  came 
back  to  Mallerden  Court.  In  the 
meanwhile,  we  went  on  in  a  quiet 
and  comfortable  manner  in  the  par- 
sonage— the  Viscount  Lessingholm 
frequently  with  us,  (almost  as  if  he 
were  a  pupil  of  the  house ;)  and  on 
one  or  two  occasions  we  had  a  visit 
for  an  evening  from  my  honoured 
friend,  Mr  William  Snowton  of  Wilts. 
He  was  pleased  to  use  great  com- 
mendations, both  of  my  excellent  wife 
and  me,  for  the  mode  in  which  we 
attended  to  the  mind  and  manners  of 
his  niece,  the  culinary  and  other  ac- 
complishments, and  the  rational  edu- 
cation wherein  he  saw  her  advanced. 
He  never  stayed  later  than  day-dawn 
on  the  following  morning,  and  kept 
himself  reserved,  as  one  used  to  the 
intimacy  of  the  great,  and  not  liking 
to  make  his  news  patent  to  humble 
people  such  as  we ;  and  he  would  on 
no  account  open  his  mouth  on  the 
quarrels  of  our  great  lady  and  her 
son,  the  new  Marquis  of  Danfield, 
but  kept  the  conversation  in  equable 
channels  of  everyday  matters,  and 
expounded  how  my  glebe  lands  might 
be  made  to  yield  a  greater  store  of 
provision  by  newer  modes  of 
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tion — the  which  I  considered,  how- 
ever, a  tampering  with  Providence, 
which  gives  to  every  field  its  increase, 
and  no  more.  But  by  this  time  my 
glebe  was  not  the  only  land  on  which 
I  could  plant  my  foot  and  say,  Lo, 
thou  art  mine !  for  I  had  so  prospered 
in  the  five  years  during  which  I  had 
held  a  ladder  for  my  pupils  to  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  that  much  golden 
fruit  had  fallen  to  my  share,  (being 
kicked  down,  as  it  were,  by  their 
climbing  among  the  branches;)  so 
that  I  had  purchased  the  fee  simple 
of  the  estate  of  my  friend,  Master 
George  Sprowles,  who  had  taken  some 
alarm  at  the  state  of  public  affairs, 
and  gone  away  over  the  seas  to  the 
plantation  called,  I  think,  Massa- 
chusets,  in  the  great  American  con- 
tinent. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  October 
1688,  that  another  call  was  made  on 
the  great  lady  to  make  her  appearance 
within  a  month  from  that  time  in  the 
city  of  London,  to  give  a  final  answer 
for  her  contumacy  in  refusing  obe- 
dience to  the  King  and  the  lord  high 
Treasurer.  I  felt  in  hopes  the  object 
of  their  search  (namely,  the  young 
maiden  his  daughter,  for  it  was 
bruited  they  rummaged  to  find  her 
out  in  all  directions)  was  safe  with 
some  foreign  friends  which  the  great 
lady  possessed  in  the  republic  of 
Holland,  where  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  then  the  chief  magistrate ;  but  of 
this  I  had  no  certain  assurance.  For 
some  days  no  preparations  were  made 
at  the  noble  mansion  for  so  momen- 
tous a  journey ;  but  at  length  there 
were  great  signs  of  something  being: 
in  prospect.  First  of  all,  the  Viscount ' 
Lessingholm  rode  up  from  Yorkshire, 
whither  he  had  been  gone  three  weeks, 
attended  by  near  a  score  of  fine  dress- 
ed serving-men,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Mallerden  Court;  then  came 
sundry  others  of  the  great  lady's  kins- 
folk, attended  also  by  their  servants 
in  stately  liveries ;  and  we  did  expect 
that  the  proud  imperial-minded  lady 
was  to  go  up  with  such  great  escort 
as  should  impress  the  king  with  a  just 
estimate  of  her  power  and  dignity. 
With  this  expectation  we  kept  our- 
selves ready  to  see  the  noble  proces- 
sion when  it  should  start  on  its  way ; 
but  far  other  things  were  in  store  for 
me,  and  an  instrument  called  a  pea- 
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spitter,  wherewith  Charles  had  pro- 
vided himself  for  the  purpose  of  salut- 
ing various  of  the  serving-men  as 
they  passed,  was  rendered  useless.  It 
was  on  the  first  day  of  November  that 
the  Lord  Viscount  Lessingholm,  (who 
had  conveyed  the  young  maidens, 
videlicet  Alice  Snowton  and  my  Wal- 
ler, to  the  Court  on  the  previous  day,) 
did  ride  post  haste  up  to  my  door, 
making  his  large  grey  horse  jump 
over  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  walk, 
as  if  he  had  been  Perseus  flying  on 
his  winged  steed  to  the  rescue  of  An- 
dromede,  (as  the  same  is  so  elegantly 
described  in  the  ancient  poet,)  and 
did  summon  me  to  go  that  moment  to 
the  noble  mansion  on  matter  of  the 
highest  import.  Mucli  marvelling, 
and  greatly  out  of  breath,  I  followed 
the  noble  gentleman's  motions  as 
rapidly  as  was  beseeming  one  in  my 
responsible  situation,  in  regard  to  the 
spiritual  ministrations  in  the  parish, 
while  in  sight  of  any  of  my  flock ;  for 
nothing  detracts  more  fronr  the  dig- 
nity of  the  apostolical  character  than 
rapid  motions— such  as  running,  or 
jumping,  or  an  unordered  style  of  ap- 
parel, without  hatband  or  cassock. 
When  out  of  the  village  street,  I  put 
(as  the  vulgar  phrase  expresses  it) 
my  best  foot  foremost,  and  enacted 
the  part  of  a  running  serving-man  in 
the  track  of  my  noble  conductor ;  and 
finally  I  arrived,  in  such  state  as  may 
be  conceived,  at  the  entrance-hall  of 
the  noble  mansion.  In  the  court-yard 
were  numerous  serving-men  mounted 
in  silent  gravity,  and  ranged  around 
the  wall.  Each  man  was  wrapped  up 
in  a  dark-coloured  cloak ;  and  under- 
neath it  I  saw,  depending  from  each, 
the  clear  polished  extremity  of  a  steel 
sword-sheath.  They  did  bear  their 
reins  tightened,  and  their  heels  orna- 
mented with  spurs,  as  if  ready  to 
spring  forth  at  a  word,  and  great  tri- 
bulation came  over  my  soul.  How- 
beit  I  mounted  the  grand  staircase, 
and,  following  the  western  corridor,  I 
opened  the  door  of  the  green-damask 
withdrawing-room,  and  found  myself 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  and  silent 
company.  There  were,  perhaps,  a 
dozen  persons  there  assembled — mo- 
tionless in  their  chairs  ;  and  at  the 
further  end  of  the  apartment  sat  the 
great  lady  in  whispered  conversation 
with  a  tall  dark  gentleman  of  mature 
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years,  say  fifty  or  thereabouts,  and 
with  a  wave  of  her  hand,  having  in- 
structed me  to  be  seated,  she  pursued 
her  colloquies  in  the  same  under  tones 
as  before.  When  I  had  placed  myself 
in  a  chair,  and  was  in  somewhat  re- 
covering my  breath,  which  much  hur- 
rying and  the  surprising  scene  I  saw 
had  greatly  impaired,  a  hand  was 
laid  upon  my  shoulder,  and  I  turned 
round,  and,  sitting  in  the  next  chair 
to  me,  I  beheld  my  honoured  friend 
Mr  William  Snowton  of  Wilts. 

"  Good  Master  Willis,"  he  said, 
"  you  little  expected  to  see  me  here, 
I  do  well  believe ;  but  it  was  but 
lately  I  was  summoned." 

"  And  know  you  wherefore  we  are 
here  assembled  ?"  I  enquired. 

"  Somewhat  I  know,  but  not  all. 
The  persons  here  be  men  of  great 
power,  some  of  them  being  those  by 
whom  I  am  employed  in  managing 
their  worldly  affairs,  and  shortly  we 
shall  hear  what  is  determined  on." 

"  On  what  subject  do  they  mean  to 
consult  us  ?  I  shall  be  ready,"  said  I, 
"  to  give  what  advice  may  be  needed, 
if  peradventure  it  suits  with  my  sacred 
calling." 

"  I  fear  they  will  hardly  consult  a 
person  of  your  holy  profession,"  said 
Mr  Snowton  with  a  sober  kind  of 
smile.  "  It  is  of  life  or  death  we 
are  now  to  take  our  choice." 

A  great  fear  fell  upon  me,  as  a 
great  shadow  falls  upon  the  earth 
before  a  thunder  storm.  u  What 
mean  ye?"  I  whispered.  "  There  is 
no  shedding  of  blood." 

"  There  will  be  much  shedding  of 
blood,  good  Master  Willis  ;  yea,  the 
rivers  in  England  will  run  red  with 
the  same,  unless  some  higher  power 
interferes  to  deliver  us." 

"  And  wherefore  am  I  summoned 
to  such  fearful  conference  ?  I  am  no 
man  of  blood.  I  meddle  not  with 
lofty  matters.  I" 

But  here  I  was  interrupted  by  Mr 
Snowton  in  a  low  grave  tone.  "  Then 
you  have  not  heard  that  the  wicked 
man  of  sin,  the  false  Papist,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Danfield,  hath  discovered  his 
child?" 

"  No,  I  have  not  been  informed 
thereof.  And  hath  he  gained  posses- 
sion of  her?" 

"  No,  nor  shall  not! "  and  hereupon 
he  frowned  a  great  frown,  and  let  his 
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sword-sheath  strike  heavily  upon  the 
floor.  All  the  company  looked  sharp- 
ly round;  but  seeing  it  was  by  hazard, 
they  took  no  notice  of  what  occurred. 

"  And  where,  then,  is  the  maiden 
bestowed?"  I  demanded. 

"  In  this  house ;  you  shall  see  her 
soon." 

u  And  what  have  I  to  do  with 
these  matters?  They  are  above  my 
concernment ! "  I  exclaimed,  in  great 
anguish  of  mind. 

u  You  have  to  unite  her  in  the 
holy  bands  of  wedlock." 

"  Nay,  that  is  clearly  impossible! 
Where,  I  pray  thee,  is  the  license  ?  " 

"  All  that  has  been  cared  for  by 
means  of  a  true  bishop  of  our  church. 
There  can  be  no  scruple  on  canonical 
grounds ;  and  if  there  be  hesitation  iu 
obeying  the  Lady-  Mallerden's  orders, 
(provided  she  finally  makes  up  her 
mind  to  deliver  the  same,)  I  would 
not  answer  for  the  recusant's  life,  no, 
not  for  an  hour." 

"  But  wherefore  in  such  secrecy, 
with  such  haste  ?  "  I  said,  in  dreadful 
sort. 

u  Because  we  know  that  the  father 
slept  at  Oxford  last  night  with  store 
of  troops,  and  that  he  will  be  here 
this  night  with  a  royal  wan-ant  to 
enforce  his  right  to  the  bestowal  of 
his  child ;  and  he  hath  already  pro- 
mised her  to  the  leader  of  the  malig- 
nant Papists." 

u  And  are  we  here  to  resist  the 
king's  soldiers  and  the  mandate  of  the 
king?" 

"  Yea,  to  the  death!"  he  said,  and 
sank  into  gloomy  thoughts  and  said 
no  more. 

I  looked  around  among  the  assem- 
bly, and  recognized  no  other  faces 
that  I  knew,  and  in  a  short  space  the 
great  lady,  having  finished  her  collo- 
quy with  her  next  neighbour,  rose  up 
and  said — "  My  lords,  I  believe  ye  be 
all  of  kin  to  this  house,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  be  its  friends — a  falling 
house,  as  represented  by  a  feeble  wo- 
man of  fourscore  years  and  five.  Yet 
in  the  greatness  of  the  cause,  may  we 
securely  expect  a  gift  of  strength  even 
to  so  frail  an  instrument  as  I  am.  I 
have  consulted  with  you  all,  and 
finally  I  have  taken  counsel  with  my 
kind  cousin  and  sweet  Mend,  the 
Earl  of  Fitzoswald,  now  at  my  side, 
and  he  hath  agreed  to  what  I  have 
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proposed.  It  now,  then,  but  remains 
to  carry  our  project  into  effect ;  and 
for  that  purpose  I  have  summoned 
hither  a  good  man  and  excellent  di- 
vine, Master  Willis  of  this  neighbour- 
hood, to  be  efficacious  in  that  be- 
half/' 

I  started  up,  and  said  in  great  agi- 
tation—"Oh,  my  lady!" but  had 

not  proceeded  further  when  I  was 
broken  in  upon  by  a  voice  of  thunder — 

"  Silence,  I  say !  What,  is  it  for 
the  frailness  of  a  reed  like  you  that 
such  noble  enterprise  must  perish? 
Make  no  remonstrance,  sir,  but  do 
what  is  needed,  or"- 

Although  the  great  lady  did  not 
finish  her  words,  I  felt  an  assurance 
steal  like  ice  over  my  soul  that  my 
hours  were  numbered  if  I  hesitated, 
and  I  bowed  low,  while  Mr  William 
Snowton  did  privily  pull  me  down 
into  my  seat  by  the  hinder  parts  of 
my  cassock. 

"  You— you,  Master  Willis,  of  all 
men,  should  least  oppose  this  godly 
step.  For  the  noise  thereof  will  sound 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  make 
the  old  Antichrist  on  his  seven  hills 
quake  and  tremble,  and  shake  the 
pitiful  spirit  of  the  apostate  of  White- 
hall. Say  I  not  well,  my  lords  ?  " 

"  You  say  well,"  ran  round  the 
room  in  a  murmur  of  consent. 

"  And  you — you,  Master  Willis," 
she  went  on,  "  least  of  all,  should  ob- 
ject to  keep  a  lamb  within  the  true 
fold — yea,  a  lamb  which  you  did  see 
with  your  own  eyes  introduced  into 
the  same.  Remember  you  nought  of 
godly  Master  Waller's  in  Berkshire, 
or  of  the  scene  you  saw  in  a  certain 
chamber,  where  the  baptismal  waters 
were  poured  forth,  and  murmured  like 
a  pleasant  fountain  in  the  dying  ears 
of  a  devout  Christian  woman  ?  " 

I  was  so  held  back  with  awe  that  I 
said  not  a  ward,  and  she  went  on — 

"  Oh,  if  good  Master  Lees  had  yet 
been  spared,  we  should  not  have 
asked  for  the  ministry  of  trembling 
and  unwilling  hands  like  yours  !  And 
now,  my  lords — and  you,  kind  gentle- 
men, my  plan  as  arranged  with  good 
Lord  Fitzoswald  is  this  : — I  give  my 
grandchild's  hand  where  her  heart  has 
long  been  bestowed ;  I  then  go  with 
her  through  lanes  and  byways,  under 
good  escort,  to  the  city  of  Exeter, 
where  erelong  we  shall  cast  in  our  lot 
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with  certain  friends.  The  bridegroom 
shall  see  nought  of  his  bride  till  hap- 
pier days  arrive,  except  at  this  altar ; 
and  you  shall  go  directly  to  your  re- 
spective stations,  and  be  ready  at  the 
first  blowing  of  the  horns  before  which 
the  walls  of  this  Jericho  are  to  fall. 
In  the  next  chamber  I  have  made 
preparation  for  the  ceremony,  and  in 
a  few  minutes,  when  I  have  arranged 
me  for  the  journey,  I  will  summon 
you." 

Something  of  this  I  heard — the  sense 
namely  forced  its  way  into  my  brain  ; 
but  I  was  confused  and  panic-stricken. 
The  whole  sad  scene  enacted  so  many 
years  before,  at  the  house  of  good 
Master  Waller,  on  my  way  home  from 
Oxford,  came  back  upon  my  heart, 
and  I  marvelled  at  the  method  where- 
by the  great  lady  had  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  secret.  I  was  deep  sunk 
in  these  cogitations  when  the  door  of 
the  inner  library  was  at  last  thrown 
open,  and  such  light  flashed  upon  us 
from  the  multitude  of  candles,  which 
were  illuminated  in  all  parts  yf  the 
chamber,  that  my  eyes  were  for  some 
time  dazzled.  When  I  came  to  my- 
self I  looked,  and  at  a  table  under  the 
eastern  window,  on  which  was  spread 
out  a  golden- clasped  prayer-book, 
opened  at  the  form  of  solemnization  of 
matrimony,  I  saw,  along  with  two 
young  men  of  about  his  own  age,  (all 
girt  with  swords,  and  booted  and 
spurred,)  the  right  honourable  the 
Viscount  Lessingholm,  which  I  at  once 
concluded  was  acting  as  bridegroom's 
man  to  one  of  the  other  youths.  The 
company,  which  had  been  assembled 
in  the  withdrawing-room,  placed  them- 
selves gravely,  as  if  some  solemn  mat- 
ter was  in  hand,  at  the  side  of  the 
table ;  and  I  took  my  place  by  a  mo- 
tion from  the  Earl  Fitzoswald,  and 
laid  my  hand  upon  the  prayer-book, 
as  ready  to  begin.  The  door  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  which  leadeth 
to  the  outer  staircase,  was  opened,  and 
there  came  noiselessly  in  a  tall  woman, 
dressed  in  the  same  fantastical  appa- 
rel, like  the  apparel  of  the  Bohemians 
or  gipsies,  which  I  remembered  so 
well  on  the  fatal  night  of  the  chris- 
tening ;  and,  when  she  cast  her  eyes 
on  me,  I  could  not  have  thought  an 
hour  had  passed  since  that  time,  and 
I  recognised  in  her,  with  awe  and 
wonderment,  the  features  of  the  great 
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each  hand  she  led  a  young  person,  in 
her  left  my  daughter  Waller,  and 
I  will  not  deny  that  at  the  sight  my 
heart  leapt  up  with  strange  but  not 
unpleasing  emotion,  as,  remembering 
the  habitudes  of  the  noble  Viscount 
Lessingholm,  I  thought  there  was  a 
possibility  of  a  double  wedding ;  and 
in  her  other  hand,  dressed  as  for  a 
journey,  with  close  fitting  riding-coat, 
and  a  round  hat  with  sable  feathers 
upon  her  head,  she  conducted  Alice 
Snowton,  the  which  looked  uncommon 
lovely,  though  by  no  means  so  healthy 
or  stout-looking  as  her  other  compa- 
nion— videlicet,  my  Waller.  They 
walked  up  to  the  place  whereat  we 
stood,  and  the  Lord  Viscount  spring- 
ing forward,  did  give  his  hand  to 
Alice  Snowton,  and  did  not  let  it  go 
for  some  time  ;  but  looked  upon  her 
with  such  soft  endearing  looks  that 
she  held  down  her  head,  and  a  red 
blush  appeared  upon  her  cheek,  as  if 
thereupon  there  had  been  reflected 
the  shadow  of  a  rose.  For  it  was  not 
of  the  deep  tinge  which  formed  the 
ornament  of  the  complexion  of  my 
Waller. 

u  This  is  no  time  for  useless  dal- 
liance," said  the  great  lady ;  "  let 
us  to  work.  By  no  other  means  can 
we  root  out  for  ever  the  hopes  'of  our 
enemies." 

"  Where  then,  madam,"  I  said,  "  is 
the  bride  ? — and  who,  I  pray  you,  is 
the  bridegroom  ?  " 

"  The  bridegroom  is  the  Viscount 
Lessingholm.  This  maiden  is  the 
bride." 

"  But  Alice  Snowton,  my  lady.  I 
did  think  it  was  your  honourable 
grandchild  who  was  to  be  united  to 
this  noble  gentleman." 

"  And  so  it  is — and  so  it  is !  She 
is  Alice  Snowton  no  longer.  Our 
good  friend,  Master  Snowton,  the 
steward  on  my  daughter  Pevensey's 
Wiltshire  manor,  was  good  enough 
to  adopt  her  as  his  niece  ;  and  for  her 
better  concealment  we  placed  her  in 
the  charge  of  a  person  whose  charac- 
ter for  meekness  and  simplicity  was 
too  notorious  to  raise  suspicion  of  his 
being  concerned  in  such  a  plot.  Even 
to  herself,  till  lately,  her  parentage 
was  unknown,  as  Master  Snowton 
kept  well  the  secret." 

"  And  one  other  question,"  I  said ; 
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"  the  child  to  whom  I  became  bound 
as  godfather?" 

"  'Tis  the  same.  This  is  the  poor 
Lucy  Hesseltine,  whose  orphanship 
you  witnessed  in  that  lone  and  yet 
comfortable  death." 

The  lady  Lucy  Hesseltine,  or  ra- 
ther Alice  Snowton,  for  by  that  name 
I  loved  her  best,  did  throw  her  arms 
about  my  neck,  and  kissed  my  cheek, 
and  said  I  had  been  a  kind  godfather 
to  her,  yea,  had  been  a  father  to  her, 
and  my  excellent  wife  a  mother.  At 
this  my  heart  was  much  moved,  and 
I  saw  tears  come  to  the  eyes  of  seve- 
ral of  the  bystanders,  but  no  tear  came 
to  the  eyes  of  the  great  lady  herself. 

"  Let  this  be  enough,"  she  said. 
"  Let  us  finish  what  we  have  yet  to 
do." 

And  thereupon,  all  being  ready  and 
in  their  due  places,  I  began  ;  but  when 
I  came  to  the  question — "  Lucy  Hes- 
seltine, wilt  thou  have  this  man  to 
be  thy  lawful  husband  ?  " — a  sudden 
noise  in  the  court-yard  under  the  Avin- 
dow  made  me  pause;  but  the  great 
lady  commanded  me  with  a  frown 
to  go  on,  and  I  concluded  the  ques- 
tion, and  received  in  reply  a  sweet 
but  audible  "yes."  But  the  noise  was 
again  repeated,  and  the  assistants 
sprang  to  their  feet,  for  it  was  the 
sound  of  the  sharp  shooting  off  of 
pistols. 

"  Stir  not  for  your  lives  till  the 
ceremony  is  over!"  cried  the  great 
lady ;  and  I  hurried  with  trembling 
lips  over  the  remainder  of  the  service. 
A  loud  voice  in  the  yard  was  heard 
amid  the  trampling  of  much  horse. 
"In  the  king's  name,  surrender!" 
the  voice  said.  "  We  have  a  warrant 
here,  and  soldiers ! " 

"  For  as  much  as  Frederick  and 
Lucy  Hesseltine,"  (I  said  as  calmly  as 
I  could,  though  with  my  heart  quak- 
ing within  me)  "  have  consented  to- 
gether in  holy  wedlock,  and  have 
witnessed  the  same  before  God  and 
this  company,  and  thereto  have  given 
and  pledged  their  troth  either  to  other, 
and  have  declared  the  same  by  giving 
and  receiving  of  a  ring,  and  by  joining 
of  hands— I  pronounce  that  they  be 
man  and  wife  together  !" 

"  Now  then,  my  lords  and  gentle- 
men," cried  the  great  lady,  springing 
to  her  feet,  "  to  the  defence!  We 
are  witnesses  of  this  marriage,  and 
clashing  swords  must  play  the  wed- 


ding peel.  If  need  be,  fear  not  in 
such  quarrel  to  do  your  best ;  yea, 
to  the  shedding  of  blood !  Though 
the  blood  were  my  son's,  it  were  well 
shed  in  such  a  holy  cause.  Now  then, 
Lucy,  come !  Guard  the  front  en- 
trance but  an  hour,  and  we  shall  be 
beyond  pursuit." 

And  so  saying  she  glided  rapidly, 
with  the  nearly  fainting  bride,  to- 
wards the  hidden  stairs,  while  Vis- 
count   Lessingholm    riMed    rapidly 
with  drawn  sword  down  the  grand 
flight,  and  sprang  on  his  grey  horse. 
In  the  confusion  my  Waller  had  dis- 
appeared,  and  in   great  agonies  of 
fear  I  slipped  into  the  court-yard.  Oh, 
what  a  sight  met  my  eyes !    There 
were  several  men  lying  dead,  which 
had  been  shot  or  otherwise  killed, 
and  their  horses  were  galloping  hither 
and    thither  with    loose    reins  and 
stirrups    flapping;   other   men  were 
groaning,    and    writhing    in     great 
pains,     tearing     the     ground     with 
bleeding  hands,  and  dragging  them- 
selves, if  such  were  possible,    away 
from  the  melee.    Meanwhile,   horse- 
men drawn  up  on  either  side  were 
doing  battle  with  sword  and  pistol ; 
and  the  trampling  and  noise  of  the 
shouting,  the  groans  and  deep  exe- 
crations,  all  resounding  at  once  in 
that  atmosphere  of  smoke  and  ap- 
proaching night,  were  fearful  to  listen 
to,  and  I  bethought  me  of  some  way 
of  escape.   I  slipped  within  the  piazza 
of  the  servants'  court,  and  made  my 
way  towards  the  gate ;  but  here  the 
battle  raged  the  fiercest,   the  noble 
Viscount  Lessingholm   being  deter- 
mined to  keep  it  closed,  and  the  furi- 
ous Marquis  resolute  to  force  it  open, 
whereby  an  accession  of  .men  might 
come  to  him  which  were  shut  out  on 
the   other  side — the  warder  of  the 
door  having  only  admitted  the  mar- 
quis himself,  and  about  fifty  of  the 
king's  dragoons.   The  retainers  which 
I  had  seen  on  my  entrance  amounted 
to  seventy  or  more ;  and  seeing  they 
had  most  of  them  been  soldiers,  yea, 
some  which  had  grizzled  locks,  having 
been  among  the  shouters  at  Dunbar, 
and  on  many  fields  besides,  under  the 
cruel  eye  of  the  ferocious  Oliver  him- 
self, they  did  cry  "  Ha,  ha !  at  the 
spear  of  the  rider,  and  smelt  the  bat- 
tle afar  off."    The  Marquis  of  Dan- 
field  did  spur  his  black  war-horse, 
with  his  sword  poised  high  in  air 
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towards  the  noble  Viscount  of  Les- 
singholm,  and  with  fierce  cries  the 
noble  viscount  raised  also  his  sword, 
and  was  in  act  to  strike  the  unde- 
fended head  of  his  assailant.  "  Stop, 
Frederick  ! "  cried  a  voice,  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the^  Earl  Fitzoswald  ; 
" it  is  Danfield  himself!"  whereupon 
the  young  gentleman  did  ward  off  the 
blow  aimed  at  him  by  the  marquis, 
and  passed  on.  All  this  I  saw  ere  I 
gave  up  hopes  of  getting  out  by  the 
gate ;  but  seeing  this  was  hopeless,  I 
-  pursued  my  way  back  again,  with  in- 
tent to  get  out  by  one  of  the  postern 
windows,  and  hurry  homeward  across 
the  fields  ;  and  having  opened  a  win- 
dow near  unto  the  buttery,  I  hung  by 
my  hands,  and  then  shutting  my  eyes 
and  commending  my  soul  to  Heaven, 
I  let  go,  and  dropt  safely  down  upon 
the  greensward.  But  ere  I  could 
recover  myself  sufficiently,  I  was  set 
upon  as  if  I  had  -been  an  armed 
enemy,  by  a  large  number  of  mounted 
men,  which  were  of  the  company  of 
the  marquis,  whereby  I  saw  that  the 
house  was  surrounded,  and  feared 
the  great  lady  and  Alice  (I  would 
say  the  Viscountess  Lessingholm) 
were  intercepted  in  their  retreat. 
Howbeit,  I  gave  myself  up  prisoner, 
by  reason  of  various  blows  with  the 
flats  of  sabres,  and  sundry  monitions 
to  surrender  or  die.  I  was  led  in 
great  fear  to  the  front  of  the  court, 
and  brought  before  a  proud,  fierce- 
browed  commander,  which  interro- 
gated me  "  of  all  that  was  going  on, 
and  whether  the  Lady  Lucy  Mailer- 
den  was  in  the  Court?"  Whereto  I 
answered,  that  I  was  so  overcome 
with  terror  that  I  knew  little  of  what 
I  had  seen  ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
noble  lady,  I  was  persuaded  she  was 
not  within  the  walls.  "  If  you  an- 
swer me,"  he  said,  "  truly,  and  tell 
me  what  road  she  has  taken,  I  will 
send  you  away  in  safety,  and  secure 
you  his  majesty's  pardon  for  any 
thing  you  may  have  done  against  his 
crown  and  dignity  ;  but  if  you  refuse, 
I  will  assuredly  hang  you  on  the 
court-yard  gate  the  moment  we  gain 
possession  thereof.  Now3  say  which 
way  went  they?"  I  was  sore  put 
to  it,  for  it  was  like  betraying  inno- 
cent blood  to  tell  these  savage  men 
the  course  my  godchild  pursued  in 
her  escape  ;  and  yet  to  tell  an  untruth 


was  repugnant  to  my  nature,  and  I 
said  to  the  captain,  "  It  is  a  hard 
matter  for  me  to  point  out  where  my 
friends  are  fleeing  unto." 

"  Then  you'll  be  hung  as  high  as 
Hamau  at  daybreak ;  so  you  can  take 
your  choice,"  said  he. 

u  If  I  direct  you  unto  the  place 
whereunto  she  is  gone,"  I  said,  u  it 
will  be  a  hard  matter  to  find  her." 

"  That's  our  business,  not  yours. 
Tell  us  where  it  is." 

"  For,  suppose  she  were  in  hiding 
in  a  city,  a  large  busy  place  like 
Bristol,  and  waited  for  a  conveyance 
to  a  foreign  land" 

"  In  Bristol !  Oho,  say  no  more ! 
Ensign  Morley,  take  ten  of  the  best 
mounted  of  the  troop  and  scour  the 
northern  roads  towards  Bristol.  You 
will  overtake  them  ere  they  are  far 
advanced." 

"  I  pray  you,  captain,"  I  said,  "  to 
observe — I  have  not  told  you  she  is 
gone  towards  Bristol." 

"  I  know  you  haven't,"  he  said 
smiling,  "  I  will  bear  witness  you  have 
kept  her  secret  well ;  but  here  we  are 
about  to  enter  the  Court,  for  the  firing 
is  finished.  The  rebels  will  be  on 
gibbets  within  twenty-four  hours, 
every  one." 

But  there  was  no  sign  of  the  gate 
being  opened.  Contrariwise  there 
did  appear,  in  the  dimness  of  the  even- 
ing-sky, certain  dark  caps  above  the 
outside  wall,  which  I  did  recognize  as 
being  worn  by  the  serving-men  of  the 
great  lady's  friends ;  and  while  we 
were  3ret  talking  a  flight  of  bullets 
passed  close  over  our  heads,  and  three 
or  four  of  the  troopers  fell  off  dead 
men,  leaving  their  saddles  empty  and 
their  horses  masterless. 

"  Draw  close  my  men,"  cried  the 
captain,  "right  wheel;"  and  setting 
his  men  an  example,  he  did  gallop 
with  what  speed  he  might  from  the 
propinquity  of  the  wall.  As  for  my- 
self, I  was  in  some  sort  relieved  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  noble  mansion 
still  continued  in  possession  of  the 
Viscount  Lessingholm ;  and  comfort- 
ing myself  with  the  assurance  that  no 
evil  could  befall  my  daughter  Waller 
while  under  his  protection,  I  did  con- 
trive to  seize  by  the  bridle  one  of  the 
flragoons'  horses,  (a  stout  black  horse, 
which,  being  never  claimed,  did  do  my 
farming  work  for  fifteen  years,)  and, 
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climbing  up  into  the  saddle,  betook 
me  home  to  inform  my  excellent  wife 
of  all  these  dreadful  events.  All  next 
day,  and  all  the  next — yea,  for  three 
whole  days — I  stayed  in  my  quiet  home, 
receiving  information  quietly  by  means 
of  a  note  brought  to  me  by  my  ser- 
vants, that  the  mansion  still  held  out, 
that  Waller  was  quite  safe,  and  that, 
provided  no  artillery  was  brought  to 
bear  against  them,  that  they  could 
hold  out  till  the  time  came.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  the  latter  phra- 
seology, I  did  not  know ;  but  consi- 
dering it  desirable  at  that  period  to 
cut  down  certain  trees  on  my  recently 
purchased  estate,  I  proceeded  with 
Thomas  Hodge  the  carpenter,  and 
various  other  artificers  of  my  parish- 
ioners, (all  being  friends  and  depen- 
dents of  the  great  lady,)  and^with 
saws  and  other  instruments  did  level 
the  whole  row  of  very  large  oaks  and 
elm  trees  which  bordered  the  only 
high-road  from  Oxford  ;  and,  by  some 
strange  accident,  all  the  trees  did  fall 
exactly  across  the  same,  and  made  it 
utterly  impossible  to  move  thereupon 
with  cart  or  waggon ;  so  that  it  was 
much  to  be  suspected  that  the  guns, 
which  we  heard  were  ordered  to  come 
up  from  Wallingford,  could  by  no 
means  get  over  the  obstruction.  It 
is  also  to  be  observed  that  Master 
George  Railsworth,  the  mason,  who 
had  contracted  to  repair  the  strong 
bridge  over  our  stream,  did  take  this 
opportunity  of  taking  down  two  of 
the  arches  of  the  same,  and  could  find 
no  sufficient  assistance  to  enable  him 
to  restore  them,  which  made  the  road 
impassable  for  horse  or  man.  On  the 
following  day,  namely,  the  fifth  day 
of  November,  we  heard  that  all  the 
king's  soldiers  were  suddenly  ordered 
from  all  parts  up  to  London,  and  that 
the  Marquis  of  Danfield  had  been  left 
to  his  imprisonment  in  Mallerden 
Court.  Whereupon  I  bethought  me 
it  would  be  safe  to  venture  up  oiico 
more,  and  bring  my  daughter  Waller 
to  the  securer  custody  of  my  excel- 
lent wife.  Next  morning,  at  early 
dawn,  I  accordingly  did  go  up,  and 
was  admitted,  after  a  short  parley,  by 
the  gate-keeper,  which  had  a  helmet 
on  his  head  and  a  sword  in  his  hand. 
Speedily  I  was  in  the  arms  of  my 
daughter  Waller,  Who  looked  as  happy 
as  if  none  of  these  scenes  had  been 


transacted  before  her  eyes  ;  and 
moreover  did  refuse,  in  very  positive 
terms,  to  leave  the  Court  till  her  dear 
friend  Alice — I  would  say  the  Lady 
Lucy — returned.  I  reasoned  .with 
her,  and  reprimanded  her,  and  shqw- 
ed  her  in  what  a  fearful  state  of  dan- 
ger we  all  were,  by  reason  of  the 
rebellion  we  had  been  guilty  of  against 
his  majesty  the  king.  Whereupon 
the  child  did  only  laugh,  and  told  me, 
"  Here  she  would  abide  until  the  time 
came."  And  with  this  enigmatical 
expression  I  was  fain  to  be  content ; 
for  she  would  vouchsafe  me  no  other. 
And,  coiToborative  of  all  which,  she 
said,  she  relied  on  the  assurances 
made  unto  her  to  that  effect  by  Sir 
Walter  Ouseley,  one  of  the  young 
gentlemen  which  had  acted  as  bride- 
groom's man  to  the  noble  Viscount 
Lessingholm,  and  was  now  in  the 
Court  as  his  lieutenant  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  same.  A  goodly  young 
gentleman  he  was,  and  fair  to  look 
upon,  and  extraordinary  kind  to  me, 
soothing  my  fears,  and  encouraging 
me  to  hope  for  better  things  than 
those  my  terrors  made  me  antici- 
pate. I  enquired  of  the  behavings 
of  the  Marquis  of  Danfield,  and 
learned  to  my  surprise  that  it  was  ex- 
pected that  before  this  day  was  over,  if 
he  did  receive  a  courier,  as  was  thought, 
from  the  Lord  Churchill,  one  of  the 
king's  favourite  officers,  he  would 
withdraw  all  his  objections  to  the 
marriage,  and  rather  be  an  encou- 
rager  and  advocate  of  the  same.  In 
these  discourses  the  time  passed  away, 
and  about  three  of  the  clock,  after  we 
had  dined  in  the  great  hall,  we  were 
looking  out  from  the  battlements  and 
saw  a  dust  on  the  western  road. 

"  It  is  Churchill's  letter,"  said  the 
noble  Viscount  Lessingholm,  "  and 
he  has  kept' his  promise  for  once." 

"  There  is  too  much  dust  for  only 
one  courier's  heels — there  be  twenty 
in-Gompany  at  least,"  replied  Sir  Wal- 
ter Ouseley,  which  had  the  arm  of 
my  Waller  closely  locked  in  his. 

"  There  may  be  a  surprise  intend- 
ed," cried  the  noble  viscount.  "  Hoist 
the  flag,  man  the  walls,  treble  the 
watchers,  and  sound  for  the  men  into 
the  yard." 

We  of  the  peaceful  professions — 
videlicet,  my  daughter  Waller  and  I — 
did  descend  from  the  bartizan,  and 
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betook  ourselves  to  the  great  with- 
drawing room,  to  wait  for  the  result 
of  the  approach.    We  had  not  waited 
long  when  the  door  opened,  and  no 
other  than  the  great  lady  herself,  and 
my  loved  and  lovely  godchild,  the 
Viscountess  Lessingholm,  came  into 
the  apartment.     The  great  lady  was 
now  appareled  as  became  her  rank, 
having  discarded  those  Bohemian  ha- 
biliments which  were  her  disguise  in 
times  of  danger.     Oh!  it  was  a  great 
sight  to  behold,  the  meeting  between 
the    Lady  Lucy  and    my  daughter 
Waller ;    but    when    hurried    steps 
sounded  on  the  stairs,  and  the  door 
opened,  and  the  noble  viscount  rushed 
into  her  arms,  it  was  impossible  to 
keep  from  tears.    My  feeble  pen  can 
venture  on  no  such  lofty  flights  of 
description,  and  therefore  I  will  not 
attempt  it.     Meanwhile,  in  the  outer 
court,  great  shouting  was  heard.     Sir 
Walter  Ouseley  came  up  to  us,  and 
announced  that  the  Marquis  of  Dan- 
field  "  presented  his  respects  to  his 
noble  mother,  and  congratulated  her 
on  the  glorious  news." 

"  I  knew  how  it  would  be,"  she 
said,  "  with  base  natures  such  as  his 
and  Churchill's.  We  accept  their 
assistance,  but  despise  the  instrument. 
He  will  now  be  fierce  against  his 
benefactor,  (who,  though  a  bad  king, 
was  tender  to  his  friends,)  and  bitterer 
against  his  faith  than  if  he  had  never 
been  either  a  courtier  or  a  bigot.  I 
receive  his  congratulations,  Sir  Walter 
Ouseley,  but  I  decline  an  interview 
for  some  time  to  come." 

"He  desired  me  also,  my  lady," 


said  Sir  Walter,  "  to  convey  his  bless- 
ing to  the  bride,  and  his  tender  love 
to  his  new  son,  the  Viscount  Lessing- 
holm." 

"  Well,  let  them  not  reject  it.  The 
blessing  even  of  such  a  father  has  its 
value.  But  we  must  now  make  pre- 
paration, for  the  celebration  of  the 
happy  nuptials,  in  a  style  fitting  the 
rank  of  the  parties.  The  prince  is 

pleased  with  what  we  have  done" 

Theyoung  man,  Sir  Walter  Ouseley, 
who  had  been  whispering  in  my  car, 
here  broke  in  on  the  great  lady's 
speech. 

"  If  it  would  please  you,  madam,  at 
the  same  time,  to  permit  two  others 
to  be  happy,  I  have  obtained  Master 
Willis's  consent  thereto,  and  also  the 
consent  of  this  fair  maiden." 

The  viscountess  took  Waller  in  her 
arms,  and  kissed  her  cheek,  and  the 
great  lady  smiled. 

"  I  knew  not,  Sir  Walter  Ouseley, 
that  you  were  so  perfect  a  soldier  as 
to  sustain  an  attack  and  lay  siege  at 
the  same  time ;  but  since  in  both  you 
have  been  successful,  I  give  you  my 
hearty  good  wishes.  And  so,  dear 
friends  and  true  supporters,  let  us  be 
thankful  for  the  great  deliverance 
wrought  for  this  land  and  nation,  as 
well  as  for  ourselves.  Our  defender, 
the  noble  William,  landed  three  days 
ago  at  Torbay,  and  is  now  in  Hamp- 
ton Court.  The  king  has  taken  flight, 
never  to  be  restored.  Therefore,  God 
save  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  the 
Lady  Mary,  the  props  and  ornaments 
of  a  true  Protestant  throne ! " 
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ALL  things  change ;  ours  is  the  age 
of  masses  and  classes,  the  last  was 
the  age  of  individuals.  Half  a  dozen 
remarkable  men  then  represented  the 
London  world,  in  politics,  poetry, 
bon-mots,  dining  out,  and  gaming. 
Pitt  and  Fox,  the  Dukes  of  Queens- 
berry  and  Norfolk,  Sheridan  and 
General  Scott,  were  the  substitutes 
for  mankind  in  the  great  metropolis. 
George  Brummell  was  the  last  of  the 
beaus.  The  flame  of  beauism  was 
expiring ;  but  it  flamed  in  its  socket 
brighter  than  ever,  and  Beau  Brum- 
mell made  a  more  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  supreme  bon-ton  of  elegant  ab- 
surdity, than  any  or  all  his  prede- 
cessors. The  only  permanent  beau 
on  earth  is  the  American  savage. 
The  Indians,  who  have  been  lately  ex- 
hibiting their  back- wood  deformities 
in  our  island  at  a  shilling  a-head, 
were  prodigious  dressers  ;  Greek  taste 
might  probably  have  dissented  from 
their  principles  of  costume,  but  their 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  study  of 
their  decoration.  Their  coiffeur  might 
not  altogether  supersede  either  the 
Titus  or  the  Brutus  in  the  eye  of  a 
Parisian,  but  it  *had  evidently  been 
twisted  on  system ;  and  if  their  drapery 
in  general  might  startle  Baron  Stulz, 
it  evidently  cost  as  dexterous  cut- 
ting out,  and  as  ambitious  tailoring, 
as  the  most  recherche  suit  that  ever 
turned  a  "  middling  man"  into  a  figure 
for  Bond  Street. 

But  the  charm  which  is  the  very 
soul  of  European  fashion,  is  scorned 
by  the  Indian.  Change — the  "  Cyn- 
thia of  the  minute,"  the  morning 
thought  and  midnight  dream  of  the 
dilettanti  in  human  drapery — has  no 
captivation  for  the  red  man.  He 
may  like  variety  in  his  scalps  or  his 
squaws ;  but  not  a  feather,  [not  a 
stripe  of  yellow  on  one  cheek,  or  of 
green  on  another,  exhibits  a  sign 
of  the  common  mutabilities  of  man. 
He  struts  in  the  plumes  which  his 
fathers  wore,  is  attired  in  the  same 
nether  garments,  exhibits  the  same 
head-gear,  and  decorates  his  physio- 


gnomy with  the  same  proportion  of 
white-wash,  red-lead,  bear's-grease, 
and  Prussian  blue. 

Beauism,  in  England,  scarcely  goes 
farther  back  than  the  days  of  Charles 
II.     It  may  be  said  that  Elizabeth 
had  her  beaux ;  but  the  true  beau 
being  an  existence  of  which  no  man 
living  can  discover  the  use,  and  which 
is,  in  fact,  wholly  useless  except  to 
his  tailor  and  the  caricaturists,  the 
chevaliers  of  the  time  of  Queen  Bess  are 
not  entitled  to  the  honour  of  the  name. 
Raleigh,  no  doubt,  was  a  good  dress- 
er ;  but  then  he  could  write  and  fight, 
and  was  good  for  something.     Leices- 
ter is  recorded  as  a  superb  dresser ; 
but  then  he  dabbled  in  statesmanship, 
war,  and  love-making,  and  of  course 
had  not  much  time  on  his  hands. 
The  Sedleys,  Rochesters,  and  their 
compeers,  had  too  much  actual  occu- 
pation, good  and  bad,  to  be  fairly 
ranked  among  those  gossamery  orna- 
ments of  mankind;  they  were  idle 
enough  in  their  hearts  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  their  lives  were  not  shadows, 
their  sole  object  was  not  self.     They 
were  more  nice   about  swords  than 
snuff-boxes ;  and,  if  they  were  spend- 
thrifts, their  profusion  was  not  limited 
to  a  diamond  ring  or  a  Perigord  pie. 
They  loved,  hated,  read,  wrote,  frolick- 
ed and  fought;  they  could  frown  as 
well  as  smile,  and  see  the  eccentricity 
of  their  own  follies  as  well  as  enjoy 
them.     But  the  true  beau  is  a  beau- 
ideal,  an  abstraction  substantialized 
only  by  the  scissors,  a  concentrated 
essence  of  frivolity,  infinitely  sensitive 
to  his  own  indulgence,  chill  as  the  poles 
to  the  indulgence  of  all  others  ;  pro- 
digal to  his  own  appetites,  never  suf- 
-  fering  a  shilling  to  escape  for  the  be- 
hoof of  others ;  magnanimously  mean, 
ridiculously  wise,  and  contemptibly 
clever ;  selfishness  is  the  secret,  the 
spring,  and  the  principle  of,  par  excel- 
lence,  the  beau. 

In  the  brief  introduction  prefixed 
to  the  "  Life,"  some  of  those  indivi- 
duals who  approached  closest  to  per- 
fection of  old  times  are  mentioned. 
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One  of  those  was  Sir  George  Hewitt, 
from  whom  Ethcridge,  the  comic  Avri- 
ter,  sketched  his  Sir  Fopling  Flutter. 
This  beau  found  a  place  in  poetry  as 
well  as  in  prose, 
"  Had  it  not  better  been  than  thus  to 

roam, 
To  stay,  and  tie  the  cravat-string  at 

home  ? 
To  strut,  look  big,  strike  pantaloon,  and 

swear 
With   Hewitt — D me,   There's    no 

action  here  ? " 

Wilson  followed.  He  was  a  person- 
age who  first  established  the  fashion 
of  living  by  one's  wits.  Returning 
from  the  army  in  Flanders  with  forty 
shillings  in  his  pocket,  he  suddenly 
started  into  high  life  in  the  most 
dashing  style,  eclipsed  every  body  by 
his  equipage,  stud,  table,  and  dress. 
As  he  was  not  known  at  the  gaming- 
table, conjecture  was  busy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  finances;  and  he  was  chari- 
tably supposed  to  have  commenced  his 
carreer  by  robbing  a  Dutch  mail  of  a 
package  of  diamonds.  Still  he  glitter- 
ed, until  involved  in  a  duel  with  Mis- 
sissippi Law ;  the  latter  financier, 
probably  jealous  of  so  eminent  a  rival, 
ran  a  rapier  through  his  body. 

The  next  on  the  list  is  Beau  Field- 
ing. He  was  intended  for  the  bar, 
but  intending  himself  for  nothing,  his 
pursuit  was  fashion.  He  set  up  a 
showy  equipage,  went  to  court,  and 
led  the  life  of  "  a  man  about  town." 
He  was  remarkably  handsome,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Charles  II.,  and 
reigned  as  the  monarch  of  beauism. 
He  was  rapidly  ruined,  but  repaired 
his  fortune  by  marrying  an  heiress. 
She  died ;  and  the  beau  was  duped  by 
an  Englishwoman,  whom  he  married 
under  the  idea  that  she  Avas  a  Madame 
Delaune,  a  widow  of  great  wealth. 
Finding  out  the  deception,  he  cast  her 
off,  and  married  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, though  in  her  sixty-first  year. 
For  this  marriage  he  was  prosecuted, 
and  found  guilty  of  bigamy.  He  then 
became  reconciled  to  his  former  wife, 
and  died,  in  17 12,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one.  He  was  the  Orlando  of  the 
Tatler. 

Beau  Edgeworth  lives  only  in  tlic 
record  of  Steele,  in  the  246th  number  of 
the  Tatler,  as  a  "  very  handsome  youth 
who  frequented  the  coffeehouses  about 


Coaxing-Cross,  and  wore  a  very  pretty 
ribbon  with  a  cross  of  jewels  on  his 
breast.""  Beau  Nash  completes  the 
list  of  the  ancient  heroes,  dying  in 
1761,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight — a 
man  of  singular  success  in  his  frivo- 
lous style  ;  made  for  a  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  the  model  of  all  sove- 
reigns of  water-drinking  places  ;  ab- 
surd and  ingenious,  silly  and  shrewd, 
avaricious  and  extravagant.  He  cre- 
ated Bath ;  he  taught  decency  to 
"bucks,"  civility  to  card-players, 
cafe  to  prodigals,  and  caution  to 
Irishmen!  Bath  has  never  seen  his 
like  again.  In  English  high  life,  birth 
is  every  thing  or  nothing.  Men  of 
the  lowest  extraction  generally  start 
up,  and  range  the  streets  arm-in-arm 
with  the  highest.  Middle  life  alone 
is  prohibited  to  make  its  approach; 
the  line  of  demarcation  there  is  like 
the  gulf  of  Curtius,  not  to  be  filled 
up,  and  is  growing  wider  and  wider 
every  day.  The  line  of  George  Bruin - 
mell  is  like  that  of  the  Gothic  kings — 
without  a  pedigree ;  like  that  of  the 
Indian  rajahs — is  lost  in  the  clouds  of 
antiquity ;  and  like  that  of  Romulus — 
puzzles  the  sagacious  with  rumours 
of  original  irregularity  of  descent. 
But  the  most  probable  existing  con- 
jecture is,  that  his  grandfather  was  a 
confectioner  in  Bury  Street,  St  James's. 
We  care  not  a  straw  about  the  mat- 
ter, though  the  biographer  is  evidently 
uneasy  on  the  subject,  doubts  the 
trade,  and  seems  to  think  that  he  has 
thrown  a  shade  of  suspicion,  a  sort  of 
exculpatory  veil  over  this  fatal  ru- 
mour, by  proving  that  this  grandfather 
and  his  wife  were  both  buried,  as  is 
shown  by  a  stone,  still  to  be  seen  by 
the  curious,  in  St  James's  church- 
yard. We  were  not  before  aware  that 
Christian  burial  was  forbidden  to  con- 
fectioners. The  biographer  further 
adds  the  convincing  evidence  of  gen- 
tility, that  this  grandfather  was  buried 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  well-known 
ribald,  Tom  Durfey.  Scepticism  must 
now  hang  down  its  head,  and  fly  the 
field. 

We  come  to  a  less  misty  and  re- 
mote period.  In  the  house  of  this 
ancestor,  who  (proh  dedecus!}  let  lod- 
gings, lived  Charles  Jenkinson,  then 
holding  some  nondescript  office  under 
government.  We  still  want  a  history 
of  that  singularly  dcxtoron?..  shy,  silent, 
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and  successful  man  ;  who,  like  Jupiter 
in  Homer,  did  more  by  a  nod  than 
Others  by  a  harangue — made  more  as 
a  scene-shifter  than  any  actor  on  the 
stage  of  Westminster — continually 
crept  on,  while  whole  generations  of 
highfliers  dropped  and  died ;  and  at 
length,  like  a  worm  at  the  bottom  of 
a  pool,  started  up  to  the  surface,  put 
on  wings,  and  fluttered  in  the  sunshine, 
Earl  of  Liverpool !  The  loss  of  such 
a  biography  is  a  positive  injury  to  all 
students  of  the  art  of  rising.  Jen- 
kinson  was  struck  by  the  neatness  of 
the  autograph  in  which  "  Apartments 
to  be  Let"  was  displayed  on  the  door ; 
and  probably,  conscious  that  the  "  art 
of  letting"  was  the  true  test  of  talents, 
made  the  young  writer  his  amanuensis, 
and  finally  obtained  for  him  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  treasury.  He  was  next 
in  connexion  with  Lord  North  for  the 
twelve  years  of  that  witty  and  blun- 
dering nobleman's  unhappy  adminis- 
tration, and  enjoyed  no  less  than  three 
offices,  by  which  he  netted  L.2500  a- 
year.  He  was  abused  a  good  deal  by 
the  party-ink  of  his  time ;  but  the 
salary  enabled  him  to  bear  spattering 
to  any  amount,  and  probably  only 
increased  Lord  North's  sympathy  for 
his  fellow-sufferer,  until  that  noble 
lord  was  suffocated  in  the  public  mire. 

But  after  the  crush  of  the  minister, 
the  man  felt  that  his  day  was  done  ; 
and  he  retired  to  "domestic  virtue" 
as  it  is  termed,  took  a  good  house  in 
the  country,  enjoyed  himself,  and  in 
1794  died,  leaving  two  sons  and  a 
daughter,  and  L..65,000  among  them. 

George  Bryan  Brummell,  the  se- 
cond son,  was  born  in  June  1778. 
The  biographer  observes  character- 
istically, that  the  beau  avoided  the 
topic  of  his  genealogical  tree  with  a 
sacred  mystery.  It  appears  that  he 
avoided  with  equal  caution  all  men- 
tion of  the  startling  fact,  that  one  of 
his  Christian  names  was  Bryan.  It 
never  escaped  his  lips ;  it  never  slip- 
ped into  his  signature  ;  it  was  never 
suffered  to  "  come  between  the  wind 
and  his  nobility."  If  it  had  by  any 
unhappy  chance  transpired,  he  must 
have  fainted  on  the  spot,  have  fled 
from  society,  and  hid  his  discomfiture 
in 

"  Deserts  where  no  men  abide." 

Brummell  was  a  dandy  by  instinct, 
a  good  dresser  by  the  force  of  original 


genius  ;  a  first-rate  tycr  of  cravats  on 
the  involuntary  principle.  When  a 
boy  at  Eton,  in  1790,  he  acquired  his 
first  distinction  not  by  "longs  and 
shorts,"  but  by  the  singular  nicety  of 
his  stock  with  a  gold  buckle,  the  smart 
cut  of  his  coat,  and  his  finished  study 
of  manners.  Others  might  see  glory 
only  through  hexameters  and  penta- 
meters ;  renown  might  await  others 
only  through  boating  or  cricket ;  with 
him  the  colour  of  his  coat  and  the  cut 
of  his  waistcoat  were  the  materials  of 
fame.  Fellows  and  provosts  of  Eton 
might  seem  to  others  the  "magnifi- 
coes"  of  mankind — the  colossal  figures 
which  overtopped  the  age  by  their 
elevation,  or  eclipsed  it  by  their  splen- 
dour— the  "dii  majorum  gentium," 
who  sat  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  modern 
Olympus ;  but  Brummell  saw  nothing 
great  but  his  tailor — nothing  worthy 
of  respect  among  the  human  arts  but 
the  art  of  cutting  out  a  coat — and  no- 
thing fit  to  ensure  human  fame  with 
posterity  but  the  power  to  create  and 
to  bequeath  a  new  fashion. 

But  the  name  of  dandy  was  of  later 
date ;  the  age  had  not  attained  suffi- 
cient elegance  for  so  polished  a  title ; 
it  was  still  buck  or  macaroni ;  the 
latter  having  been  the  legacy  of  the 
semi-barbarian  age  which  preceded 
the  eighteenth  century.  Brummell 
was  called  Buck  Brummell  when  an 
urchin  at  Eton — a  preliminary  evi- 
dence of  the  honours  which  awaited 
him  in  a  generation  fitter  to  reward 
his  skill  and  acknowledge  his  superi- 
ority. Dandy  was  a  thing  yet  to 
come,  but  which,  in  his  instance,  was 
sure  to  come. 

"  The  force  of  title  could  no  further 

go — 

The  '  dandy  was  the  heirloom  of  the 
beau.'" 

Yet  even  in  boyhood  the  sly  and 
subtle  style,  the  Brummellism  of  his 
after  years,  began  to  exhibit  itself.  A 
party  of  the  boys  having  quarreled 
with  the  boatmen  of  the  Thames,  had 
fallen  on  one  who  had  rendered  him- 
self obnoxious,  and  were  about  to 
throw  him  into  the  river.  Brummell, 
who  never  took  part  in  those  affrays, 
but  happened  to  pass  by  at  the  time, 
said,  "  My  good  fellows,  don't  throw . 
him  into  the  river;  for,  as  the  man  is  in 


a  high  state  of  perspiration,  it  amounts 
to  a  certainty  that  he  will  catch  cold." 
The  boys  burst  into  laughter,  and  let 
their  enemy  run  for  his  life. 

At  Eton,  however,  he  was  a  general 
favourite  for  his  pleasantry,  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  manner,  and  the  smart- 
ness of  his  repartee.  He  had  attaineU 
tolerable  scholarship,  was  in  the  fifth 
form  in  1793,  the  year  in  which  he 
left  Eton,  and  wrote  good  Latin  verses, 
an  accomplishment  which  he  partially 
retained  to  his  last  days.  From  Eton 
he  went  to  Oriel,  and  there  com- 
menced that  cutting  system  of  which 
he  so  soon  became  the  acknowledged 
master.  He  cut  an  old  Eton  ac- 
quaintance simply  because  he  had 
entered  at  an  inferior  college,  and  dis- 
continued visiting  another  because  he 
had  invited  him  to  meet  two  students 
of  a  hall  which  he  was  pleased  to  con- 
sider obnoxious.  In  his  studies  he 
affected  to  despise  college  distinctions, 
but  yet  wrote  for  the  Newdigate  prize, 
and  produced  the  second  best  poem. 
But  his  violation  of  college  rules  was 
systematic  and  contemptuous.  He 
always  ordered  his  horse  at  hall  time, 
was  the  author  of  half  the  squibs, 
turned  a  tame  jack-daw  with  a  band 
on  into  the  quadrangle  to  burlesque 
the  master,  and  treated  all  proctors' 
and  other  penalties  with  contempt. 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  character  given 
him  by  Mr  Lister  in  Granby. 

But  he  was  now  to  commence  a 
new  career.  In  1794  he  was  gazet- 
ted to  a  cornetcy  in  the  Tenth  Hus- 
sars, the  gift  of  its  colonel  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  Brummeirs  own  account 
of  this  origin  of  his  court  connexions 
is,  that  when  a  boy  at  Eton  he  had 


been  presented  to  the  Prince,  and  that 
his  subsequent  intimacy  grew  out  of 
the  Prince's  notice  on  that  occasion. 
But  a  friend  of  his  told  the  biographer 
that  the  Prince,  hearing  of  the  young 
Etonian  as  a  second  Selwyn,  had 
asked  him  to  his  table,  and  given  him 
the  commission  to  attach  him  to  his 
service.  This  was  a  remarkable  dis- 
tinction, and  in  any  other  hands 
would  have  been  a  card  of  fortune. 
He  was  then  but  sixteen ;  he  was  in- 
troduced at  once  into  the  highest 
society  of  fashion  ;  and  he  was  the 
favourite  companion  of  a  prince  who 
required  to  be  amused,  delighted  in 
originality,  and  was  fond  of  having 
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the  handsomest  and  pleasantest  men 
of  the  age  in  his  regiment. 

Brummell,  though  an  elegant  ap- 
pendage to  the  corps,  was  too  much 
about  the  person  of  the  Prince  to  be  a 
diligent  officer.  The  result  was,  that 
he  was  often  late  on  parade,  and  did  not 
always  know  his  own  troop.  How- 
ever, he  evaded  the  latter  difficulty  in 
general,  by  a  contrivance  peculiarly 
his  own.  One  of  his  men  had  a  large 
blue-tinged  nose.  Whenever  Brum- 
mell arrived  late,  he  galloped  between 
the  squadrons  till  he  saw  the  blue 
nose.  There  he  reined  up,  and  felt 
secure.  Once,  however,  it  happened 
unfortunately  that  during  his  absence 
there  was  some  change  made  in  the 
squadrons,  and  the  place  of  the  blue 
nose  was  shifted.  Brummell,  on  com- 
ing up  late  as  usual,  galloped  in  search 
of  his  beacon,  and  having  found  his 
old  friend  he  reined  up.  "  Mr  Brum- 
mell," cried  the  colonel,  "  you  are 
with  the  wrong  troop."  "  No,  no," 
said  Brummell,  confirming  himself 
by  the  sight  of  the  blue  nose,  and 
adding  in  a  lower  tone — "I  know  bet- 
ter than  that ;  a  pretty  thing,  indeed, 
if  I  did  not  know  my  own  troop ! " 

His  promotion  was  rapid ;  for  he 
obtained  a  troop  within  three  years, 
being  captain  in  1796.  Yet  within 
two  years  he  threw  up  his  commis- 
sion. The  ground  of  this  singular 
absurdity  is  scarcely  worth  enquiring 
into.  He  was  evidently  too  idle  for 
any  thing  which  required  any  degree 
of  regularity.  The  command  of  a 
troop  requires  some  degree  of  atten- 
tion from  the  idlest.  He  had  the  pro- 
spect of  competence  from  his  father's 
wealth;  and  his  absolute  abhorrence 
of  all  exertion  was  probably  his  chief 
prompter  in  throwing  away  the  re- 
markable advantages  of  his  position — 
a  position  from  which  the  exertion  of 
a  moderate  degree  of  intellectual  vigour, 
or  even  of  physical  activity,  might 
have  raised  him  to  high  rank  in  either 
the  state  or  the  army. 

Of  course,  various  readings  of  his 
resignation  have  been  given ;  some  re- 
ferred it  to  his  being  obliged  to  wear 
hair-powder,  which  was  then  ceas- 
ing to  be  fashionable ;  others,  more 
probably,  to  an  original  love  for 
doing  nothing.  The  reason  which 
he  himself  assigned,  was  comic  and 
characteristic.  It  was  his  disgust  at 
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the  idea  of  being  quartered,  for  how- 
ever short  a  time,  in  a  manufacturing 
town.  An  order  arrived  one  evening 
for  the  hussars  to  move  to  Manches- 
ter. Next  morning  early  he  waited 
on  the  Prince,  who,  expressing  surprise 
at  a  visit  at  such  an  hour  from  him, 
was  answered — "  The  fact  is,  your 
royal  highness,  I  have  heard  that  we 
are  ordered  to  Manchester.  Now,  you 
must  be  aware  how  disagreeable  this 
would  be  to  me ;  I  really  could  not  go. 
Think!  Manchester!  Besides,  you 
would  not  be  there.  I  have  therefore, 
with  your  permission,  determined  to 
sell  out." — "Oh,  by  all  means,  Brurn- 
mell !"  said  the  Prince  ;  "  do  as  you 
please."  And  thus  he  stripped  himself 
of  the  highest  opportunity  in  the  most 
showy  of  all  professions  before  he  was 
twenty-one. 

He  now  commenced  what  is  called 
the  bachelor  life  of  England ;  he  took 
a  house  in  Chesterfield  Street,  May 
Fair ;  gave  small  but  exquisite  dinners ; 
invited  men  of  rank,  and  even  the 
Prince,  to  his  table  ;  and  avoiding  ex- 
travagance— for  he  seldom  played, 
and  kept  only  a  pair  of  horses — esta- 
blished himself  as  a  refined  volup- 
tuary. 

Yet  for  this  condition  his  means, 
though  considerable,  if  aided  by  a 
profession,  were  obviously  inadequate. 
His  fortune  amountedonly  toL.30,000, 
though  to  this  something  must  be 
added  for  the  sale  of  his  troop.  His 
only  resources  thenceforth  must  be 
play,  or  an  opulent  marriage. 

Nature  and  art  had  been  favourable 
to  him  ;  his  exterior,  though  not  dis- 
tinguished, was  graceful,  and  his  coun- 
tenance, though  not  handsome,  was  in- 
telligent. He  possessed  in  a  certain  de- 
gree the  general  accomplishments,  and 
exactly  in  the  degree,  which  produce  a 
flattering  reception  in  society.  He 
was  a  tolerable  musician,  he  used  his 
pencil  with  tolerable  skill,  and  he  wrote 
tolerable  verses ;  more  would  have  been 
worse  than  useless.  He  dressed  admi- 
rably, and,  as  his  clieval  de  battaile,  he 
talked  with  a  keenness  of  observation 
and  a  dexterity  of  language,  scarcely 
less  rare  than  wit,  and  still  more  ex- 
citing among  the  exhausted  minds, 
and  in  the  vapid  phraseology,  of  fa- 
shion. 

His  person  was  well  formed,  and 
his  dress  was  a  matter  of  extreme 
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study.  But  it  is  rather  libellous  on 
the  memory  of  this  man  of  taste  to 
suppose,  that  he  at  all  resembled  in 
this  important  matter  the  strutting 
display  which  we  have  seen  in  later 
times,  and  which  irresistibly  strikes 
the  beholder  with  surprise,  that  any 
man  capable  of  seeing  himself  in  the 
glass  could  exhibit  so  strong  a  temp- 
tation to  laughter ;  while  to  the  more 
knowing  in  the  affairs  of  costume,  it 
betrays  instantly  the  secret  that  the 
exhibitor  is  simply  a  walking  placard 
for  a  tailor  struggling  for  employ- 
ment, and  supplying  the  performer 
on  the  occasion  with  a  wardrobe  for 
the  purpose.  Brummell's  dress  was 
finished  with  perfect  skill,  but  without 
the  slightest  attempt  at  exaggeration. 
Plain  Hessian  boots  and  pantaloons, 
or  top  boots  and  buckskins,  which 
were  then  more  the  fashion  than  they 
are  now;  a  blue  coat,  and  a  buft- 
coloured  waistcoat  —  for  he  some- 
what leaned  to  Foxite  politics  for 
form's- sake,  however  he  despised  all 
politics  as  unworthy  of  a  man  born 
to  give  the  tone  to  fashion — was  his 
morning  dress.  In  the  evening,  he 
appeared  in  a  blue  coat  and  white 
waistcoat,  black  pantaloons  closely 
fitting,  and  buttoning  tight  to  the 
ankle,  striped  silk  stockings,  and 
opera  hat.  We  may  thus  observe 
how  much  Brummell  went  before  his 
age ;  for  while  he  thus  originated  a 
dress  which  no  modern  refinement 
has  yet  exceeded,  and  which  contain- 
ed all  that  is  de  bon  ton  in  modern 
equipment,  he  was  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  generation  almost  studious- 
ly barbarian — the  Foxite  imitators  of 
the  French  republicans — where  every 
man's  principle  was  measured  by  the 
closeness  of  his  approach  to  savagery; 
and  nothing  but  the  War  interposed 
to  prevent  the  sans-culottism  alike  of 
the  body  and  the  mind. 

Brummell,  though  not  possessing 
the  patronage  of  a  secretary  of  state, 
had  the  power  of  making  men's  for- 
tunes. His  principal  tailors  were 
Schweitzer  and  Davidson  of  Cork 
street,  Weston,  and  Meyer  of  Con- 
duit street.  Those  names  have 
since  disappeared,  but  their  memory 
is  dear  to  dandyism ;  and  many  a 
superannuated  man  of  elegance  will 
give  "  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh" 
to  the  incomparable  neatness  of  their 
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"fit,"  and  the  unrivaled  taste  of  their 
scissors.  Schweitzer  and  Meyer 
worked  for  the  Prince,  and  the  latter 
was  in  some  degree  a  royal  favourite, 
and  one  of  the  household.  He  was  a 
man  of  genius  at  his  needle ;  an  in- 
ventor, who  even  occasionally  disputed 
the  palm  of  originality  with  Brum- 
inell  himself.  The  point  is  not  yet 
settled  to  whom  was  due  the  happy 
conception  of  the  trouser  opening  at 
the  ankle  and  closed  by  buttons. 
Brummell  laid  his  claim  openly,  at 
least  to  its  improvement ;  while  Mey- 
er, admitting  the  elegance  given  to  it 
by  the  tact  of  Brummell,  persisted 
in  asserting  his  right  to  the  invention. 
Yet  if,  as  was  said  of  gunpowder  and 
printing,  the  true  inventor  is  the  man 
who  first  brings  the  discovery  into 
renown,  the  honour  is  here  Brum- 
meH's,  for  he  was  the  first  who  estab- 
lished the  trouser  in  the  Bond  street 
world. 

The  Prmce,  at  this  period,  culti- 
vated dress  with  an  ardour  which 
threatened  to  dethrone  Brummell 
himself,  and  his  wardrobe  was  calcu- 
lated to  have  cost  L.100,000.  But 
his  royal  highness  had  one  obstacle  to 
encounter  which  ultimately  drove  him 
from  the  field,  and  restricted  all  his 
future  chances  of  distinction  to  wigs ; 
he  began  to  grow  corpulent.  A 
scarcely  less  formidable  evil  arose  in 
his  quarreling  with  Brummell.  In 
the  course  of  hostilities,,  the  Prince 
pronounced  the  beau  a  tailor's  block, 
fit  for  nothing  but  to  hang  clothes  on ; 
while  the  retaliation  came  in  the 
shape  of  a  caricature,  in  which  a  pair 
of  leather  breeches  is  exhibited  lashed 
np  between  the  bed-posts,  and  an 
enormously  fat  man,  lifted  up  to  them, 
is  making  a  desperate  struggle  to  get 
his  limbs  properly  seated  in  their  ca- 
pacity :  another  operation  of  a  still 
more  difficult  nature,  the  making  the 
waistband  meet,  still  threatening  to 
defy  all  exertion. 

Brummell's  style  was  in  fact  sim- 
plicity, but  simplicity  of  the  most 
studied  kind.  Lord  Byron  defined 
it,  "a  certain  exquisite  propriety  of 
dress."  "  No  perfumes,"  the  Beau 
used  to  say,  "  but  fine  linen,  plenty 
of  it,  and  country  washing."  His  opi- 
nion on  this  subject,  however,  changed 
considerably  in  after  time;  for  he  used 
perfumes,  and  attributed  a  character- 
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istic  importance  to  their  use.  Meet- 
ing a  gentleman  at  a  ball  with  whom 
he  conversed  for  a  while,  some  of  the 
party  enquired  the  stranger's  name. 
"  Can't  possibly  tell,"  was  the  Beau's 
answer.  "  But  he  is  evidently  a  gen- 
tleman— his  perfumes  are  good." 
He  objected  to  country  gentlemen 
being  introduced  into  Watier's,  on  the 
ground  "  that  their  boots  always 
smelt  of  horse-dung  and  bad  blacking." 

His  taste  in  matters  of  virtu  was 
one  of  the  sources  of  his  profusion  ; 
but  it  always  had  a  reference  to  him- 
self. He  evidently  preferred  a  snuff- 
box which  he  could  display  in  his 
hand,  to  a  Raphael  which  he  could 
exhibit  only  on  his  wall.  His  snuff- 
boxes were  numerous  and  costly. 
But  even  in  taking  snuff  he  had  his 
style  :  he  always  opened  the  box 
with  one  hand,  the  left.  The  Prince 
imitated  him  in  this  tour  de  grace. 

A  fashion  always  becomes  more 
fashionable  as  it  becomes  more  ridi- 
culous. People  cling  to  it  as  they 
pet  a  monkey,  for  its  deformity.  The 
high  head-dVesses  of  France,  which 
must  have  been  a  burden,  made  the 
tour  of  Europe,  and  endured  through 
a  century.  The  high  heels,  which  al- 
most wholly  precluded  safe  walking, 
lasted  their  century.  The  use  of 
powder  was  universal,  until  it  was 
driven  out  of  France  by  republican- 
ism, and  out  of  England  by  famine. 
The  flour  used  by  the  British  army  alone 
for  whitening  their  heads  was  calcu- 
lated to  amount  to  the  annual  provi- 
sion for  50,000  people.  Snuff  had 
been  universally  in  use  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and 
the  sums  spent  on  this  filthy  and  fool- 
ish indulgence,  the  time  wasted  on  it, 
and  the  injury  done  to  health,  if  they 
could  all  have  been  thrown  into  the 
common  form  of  money,  would  have 
paid  the  national  debt  of  England, 
The  common  people  have  their  full 
share  in  this  general  absurdity.  The 
gin  drunk  in  England  and  Wales  an- 
nually amounts  to  nearly  twenty 
millions  of  pounds  sterling;  a  sum 
which  would  pay  all  the  poor  rates 
three  times  over,  and,  turned  to  any 
public  purpose,  might  cover  the  land 
with  great  institutions — the  principal 
result  of  this  enormous  expenditure 
now  being  to  fill  the  population  with 
vice,  misery,  and  madness. 
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In  tlio  matter ot  coats  Brummcll  had 
but  one  rival,  the  Prince,  whose  r;mk 
of  course  gave  him  a  general  advan- 
tage, yet  whose  taste  was  clearly  held 
as  inferior  by  the  royal  artistes  them- 
selves. A  baronet,  who  went  to 
Schweitzer's  to  get  himself  equipped 
iii  the  first  style,  asked  him  what  cloth 
he  recommended.  "Why,  sir,"  was  the 
answer,  "  the  Prince  wears  superfine, 
and  Mr  Brummell  the  Bath  coating. 
Suppose,  sir,  we  say  Bath  coating  ;  I 
think  Mr  Brummell  has  a  trifle  the 
preference."  Brummell's  connexion 
with  the  Prince,  his  former  rank  in 
the  hussars,  and  his  own  agreeable 
manners,  introduced  him  to  the  inter- 
course of  the  principal  nobility.  In 
the  intervals  of  his  visits  to  the  Prince 
at  Brighton,  he  visited  Belvoir,  Chats- 
worth,  Woburn,  &c.  But  he  was 
absolutely  once  in  town  in  the  month 
of  November,  as  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  Woburn  : — 

"  Mr  DEAR  BRUMMELL, — By  some 
accident,  which  I  am  unable  to  account 
for,  your  letter  of  Wednesday  did  not 
reach  me  till  Wednesday.  I  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  lend  my  box  ;  but  you  have 
the  entree  libre  whenever  you  wish  to 
go  there,  as  I  informed  the  boxkeeper 
last  year.  I  hope  Beauvais  and  you 
will  do  great  execution  at  tip-Park.  I 
shall  probably  be  there  shortly  after 
you. — Ever  yours  sincerely, 

"  BEDFORD." 

At  Belvoir  he  was  Vami  de  la  fa- 
mitte,  and  at  Cheveley,  another  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Rutland's,  his  rooms 
were  as  sacred  as  the  Duke  of  York's, 
who  was  a  frequent  visitor  there.  On 
the  Duke  of  Rutland's  coming  of  age, 
in  1799,  great  rejoicings  took  place  at 
Belvoir,  and  Brummell  was  one  of  the 
distinguished  party  there,  among 
whom  were  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
late  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Marquis  of 
Lorn,  and  the  other  chief  fashionable 
people  of  the  day.  This  fete  was  me- 
morable, for  it  was  said  to  have  cost 
L. 60,000.  Brummell  was  not  alto- 
gether effeminate ;  he  could  both  shoot 
and  ride,  but  he  liked  neither :  he  was 
never  a  Melton  man.  He  said  that 
he  could  not  bear  to  have  his  tops 
and  leathers  splashed  by  the  greasy 
galloping  farmers.  The  Duke  of  Rut- 
land raised  a  corps  of  volunteers  on 
the  renewal  of  the  war  in  1803  ;  and 
as  Brummell  had  been  a  soldier  the 


duke  gave  him  a  majority.     In  the 
course  of  the  general  inspections  of 
the  volunteer  corps,   an  officer  was 
sent  from  the  Horse  Guards  to  review 
the  duke's  regiment,  the  major  being 
in  command.     On  the  day  of  the  in- 
spection every  one  was  on  parade  ex- 
cept the  major-commandant.     Where 
is  Major  Brummell,  was  the  indignant 
enquiry  ?     He  was  not  to  be  found. 
The  inspection  went  on.     When   it 
was  near  its  close,   Brummell  was 
seen  coming  full   gallop   across  the 
country  in  the  uniform  of  the  Belvoir 
Hunt,  terribly  splashed.  He  apologized 
for  himself  by  saying,  that  having  left 
Belvoir  quite  early,  he  had  expected  to 
be  on  the  parade  in  time,  the  meet  being 
close  at  hand.  However,  his  favourite 
hunter  had  1  anded  him  in  a  ditch ,  where, 
having  been  dreadfully  shaken  by  the 
fall,  he  had  been  lying  for  an  hour. 
But  the  general  was  inexorable,  and 
Brummell  used  to  give  the  worthy 
officer's  speech  in  the  following  style — 
u  Sir,  this  conduct  is  wholly  inexcu- 
sable.    If  I  remember  right,  sir,  you 
once  had  the  honour  of  holding  a  cap- 
tain's  commission    under    his    royal 
highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir- 
apparent  himself,  sir !    Now,   sir,  I 
tell  you  ;  I  tell  you  sir,  that  I  should 
be  wanting  in  a  proper  zeal  for  the 
honour  of  the  service ;   I  should  be 
wanting,  sir,  if  I  did  not  this  very 
evening  report  this  disgraceful  neglect 
of  orders  to  the  commander-in-chief, 
as  well  as  the  state  in  which  you  pre- 
sent yourself  in  front  of  your  regiment ; 
and  this  shall  be  done,  sir.     You  may 
retire,  sir." 

All  this  was  very  solemn  and  as- 
tounding ;  but  Brummell's  presence  of 
mind  was  not  often  astounded.  He 
had  scarcely  walked  his  horse  a  few 
paces  from  the  spot,  when  he  returned, 
and  said  in  a  subdued  tone — "Excuse 
me,  general ;  but,  in  my  anxiety  to 
explain  this  most  unfortunate  business, 
I  forgot  to  deliver  a  message  from  the 
Duke  of  Rutland.  It  was  to  request 
the  honour  of  your  company  at  din- 
ner." The  culprit  and  the  discipli- 
narian grinned  together  ;  the  general 
coughed,  and  cleared  his  throat  suffi- 
ciently to  express  his  thanks  in  these 
words — "  Ah !  why,  really  I  feel  and 
am  very  much  obliged  to  liis  grace. 
Pray,  Major  Brummell,  tell  the  duke 
I  shall  be  most  happy;"  and  nielo- 
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diously  raising  his  voice,  (for  the  Beau     rather  better  known.     "  Where  were 


had  turned  his,  horse  once  more  to- 
wards Belvoir,)  "  Major  Brummell, 
as  to  this  little  affair,  I  am  sure  no 
man  can  regret  it  more  than  you  do. 
Assure  his  grace  that  I  shall  have 
great  pleasure  in  accepting  his  very 
kind  invitation ; "  and  they  parted 
amid  a  shower  of  smiles.  But  Brum- 
mell had  yet  but  half  completed  his 
performance;  for  the  invitation  was 
extempore,  and  he  must  gallop  to 
Belvoir  to  acquaint  the  duke  of  the 
guest  he  was  to  receive  on  that  day. 

Brummell  always  appeared  at  the 
cover  side,  admirably  dressed  in  a 
white  cravat  and  white  tops,  which 
latter  either  he,  or  Robinson  his  valet, 
introduced,  and  which  eventually  su- 
perseded the  brown  ones.  The  subtlety 
of  Brummell's  sneers,  which  made  him 
so  highly  amusing  to  the  first  rank  of 
society,  made  him  an  object  of  alarm 
if  not  of  respect  to  others.  u  Do  you 
see  that  gentleman  near  the  door?" 
said  a  woman  of  rank  to  her  daughter, 
who  had  been  brought  for  the  first 
time  to  Almack's.  "  Yes !  Who  is 
he  ?  "  replied  the  young  lady.  "  A  per- 
son, my  dear,  who  will  probably  come 
and  speak  to  us ;  and  if  he  enters  into 
conversation,  be  careful  to  give  him  a 
favourable  impression  of  you,  for  he 
is  the  celebrated  Mr  Brummell."  The 
debutante  was  the  daughter  of  a  duke. 
It  has  been  said  that  Madame  de 
Stael  considered  herself  as  having 
failed  to  attract  his  approval,  and  that 
she  spoke  of  it  as  the  greatest  mallieur 
which  had  occurred  to  her  during  her 
stay  in  London,  the  next  in  point 
of  calamity  being  that  the  Prince  had 
not  called  on  her  in  person.  The 
Beau  perfectly  knew  his  own  value. 
In  reply  to  a  nobleman  who  charged 
him  with  involving  his  son  in  a  gaming 
transaction,  he  said — "  Really  I  did  my 
best  for  the  young  man  ;  I  gave  him 
my  arm  all  the  way  from  White's  to 
Watier's."  However,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  was  very  often  in- 
tolerably impudent ;  and,  as  impu- 
dence is  always  vulgar,  he  was  guilty 
of  vulgarity.  Dining  at  a  gentleman's 
house  in  Hampshire,  where  the  cham- 
pagne did  not  happen  to  suit  his  taste, 
he  refused  his  glass  when  the  servant 
came  to  help  him  a  second  time, 
with — u  No,  thank  you,  I  don't  drink 
cider ! "  The  following  anecdote  is 


you  yesterday,  Brummell  ?  "  said  one 
of  his  club  friends.  "  I  think,"  said 
he,  "  I  dined  in  the  city."  "  What ! 
you  dined  in  the  city  ?  "  said  his  friend. 
u  Yes,  the  man  wished  me  to  bring 
him  into  notice,  and  I  desired  him  to 
give  a  dinner,  to  which  I  invited  Al- 
vanley,  Mills,  Pierrepoint,  and  some 
others."  "All  went  off  well,  of  course?  " 
said  the  friend.  "  Oh  yes!  perfectly, 
except  one  mal-a-apropos :  the  fellow 
who  gave  the  dinner  had  actually  the 
assurance.to  seat  himself  at  the  table." 
Dining  at  a  large  party  at  the  house 
of  an  opulent  but  young  member  of 
London  society,  he  -asked  the  loan  of 
his  carriage  to  take  him  to  Lady  Jer- 
sey's that  evening.  "I  am  going 
there,"  said  his  entertainer,  "and  will 
be  happy  to  take  you."  "  Still,  there 
is  a  difficulty,"  said  Brummell  in  his 
most  delicate  tone.  "  You  do  not 
mean  to  get  up  behind,  that  would 
not  be  quite  right  in  your  own-  car- 
riage ;  and  yet,  how  would  it  do  for 
me  to  be  seen  in  the  same  carriage 
with  you  ?  "  Brummell's  manner  pro- 
bably laughed  off  impertinences  of  this 
order ;  for,  given  without  their  colour- 
ing from  nature,  they  would  have 
justified  an  angry  reply.  But  he 
seems  never  to  have  involved  him- 
self in  personal  quarrel.  He  was  in- 
tact and  intangible.  Yet  he,  too,  had 
his  mortifications.  One  night,  in  go- 
ing to  Lady  Dungannon's,  he  was  ac- 
tually obliged  to  make  use  of  a  hack- 
ney coach.  He  got  out  of  it  at  an 
unobserved  distance  from  the  door, 
and  made  his  way  up  her  ladyship's 
crowded  staircase,  conceiving  that  he 
had  escaped  all  evidence  of  his  humi- 
liation ;  however,  this  was  not  to  be. 
As  he  was  entering  the  drawing-room 
a  servant  touched  his  arm,  and  to  his 
amazement  and  horror  whispered — 
"Beg  pardon,  sir,  perhaps  you  are 
not  aware  of  it,  that  there  is  a  straw 
sticking  to  your  shoe."  His  style 
found  imitations  in  the  public  prints, 
and  one  sufficiently  characteristic  thus 
set  forth  the  merits  of  a  new  patent 
carriage  step  : — "  There  is  an  art  in 
every  thing ;  and  whatever  is  worthy 
of  being  learned,  cannot  be  unworthy 
of  a  teacher."  Such  was  the  logical 
argument  of  the  professor  of  the  art 
of  stepping  in  and  out  of  a  carriage, 
who  represented  himself  as  much 
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patronised  by  the  sublime  Beau  Brum- 
mell,  whose  deprecation  of  those  hor- 
rid coach  steps  he  would  repeat  with 
great  delight : — 

"Mr  Brummell,  "he  used  to  say, "con- 
sidered the  sedan  was  the  only  vehicle 
for  a  gentleman,  it  having  no  steps  ; 
and  he  invariably  had  his  own  chair, 
which  was  lined  with  white  satin  quilt- 
ed, had  down  squabs,  and  a  white 
sheepskin  rug  at  the  bottom,  brought 
to  the  door  of  his  dressing-room,  on 
that  account  always  on  the  ground - 
floor,  from  whence  it  was  transferred 
with  its  owner  to  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case of  the  house  that  he  condescended 
to  visit.  Mr  Brummell  has  told  me/' 
continued  the  professor,  "  that  to  enter  a 
coach  was  torture  to  him.  *  Conceive,' 
said  he,  '  the  horror  of  sitting  in  a  car- 
riage with  an  iron  apparatus,  afflicted 
with  the  dreadful  thought,  the  cruel  ap- 
prehension, of  having  one's  leg  crushed 
by  the  machinery.  Why  are  not  the 
steps  made  to  fold  outside  ?  The  only 
detraction  from  the  luxury  of  a  vis  a 
vis,  is  the  double  distress  !  for  both  legs 
— excruciating  idea ! ' ' 

Briimmell's  first  reform  was  the 
neckcloth.  Even  his  reform  has  passed 
away  ;  such  is  the  transitory  nature  of 
all  human  achievements.  But  the  art 
of  neckcloths  was  once  more  than  a 
dubious  title  to  renown  in  the  world 
of  Bond  Street.  The  politics  of  the 
time  were  disorderly ;  and  the  dress 
of  politicians  had  become  as  disorderly 
as  their  principles.  The  fortunes  of 
Whiggism,  too,  had  run  low ;  and  the 
velvet  coat  and  embroidered  waistcoat, 
the  costly  buckles  and  gold  buttons  of 
better  days,  were  heavier  drains  on 
the  decreasing  revenues  of  the  party 
than  could  be  long  sustained  with  im- 
punity. Fox  had  already  assumed 
the  sloven — the  whole  faction  fol- 
lowed ;  and  the  ghosts  of  the  old  op- 
positionists, in  their  tie  wigs  and  silver- 
laced  coats,  would  have  been  horrified 
by  the  sight  of  the  shock-headed,  lea- 
ther-breeched, and  booted  generation 
who  howled  and  harangued  on  the 
left  side  of  the  Speaker's  chair  from 
1789  to  1806.  All  was  canaille.  Fox 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  shabby, 
had  he  been  the  representative  of  a 
population  of  bankrupts.  The  remain- 
der of  the  party  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, without  any  remarkable  stretch 
of  imagination,  to  have  emerged  from 
tho  workhouse.  All  was  sincere 
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lidness,  patriotic  pauperism — the  un- 
washing  principle.  One  of  the  cleverest 
caricatures  of  that  cleverest  of  carica- 
turists, the  Scotchman  Gilray,  was  his 
sketch  of  the  Whigs  preparing  for  their 
first  levee  after  the  Foxite  accession 
on  the  death  of  Pitt.  The  title  was, 
* '  Making  decent  I "  The  whole  of  the 
new  ministry  were  exhibited  in  all  the 
confusion  of  throwing  off  their  rags, 
and  putting  on  their  new  clothing. 
There  stood  Sheridan,  half-smothered 
in  the  novel  attempt  to  put  on  a  clean 
shirt.  In  another  comer  Fox,  Grey, 
and  Lord  Moira,  straining  to  peep  into 
the  same  shaving-glas's,  were  all  three 
making  awkward  efforts  to  use  the 
long-forgotten  razor.  Others  were 
gazing  at  themselves  in  a  sort  of  sa- 
vage wonder  at  the  strangeness  of 
new  washed  faces.  Some  sans  cu- 
lottes were  struggling  to  get  into 
breeches ;  and  others,  whose  feet  were 
accustomed  to  the  ventilation  of  shoes 
which  let  their  toes  through,  were 
pondering  over  the  embarrassment  of 
shoes  impervious  to  the  air.  The 
minor  apparatus  of  court  costume 
scattered  round  on  the  chairs,  the 
bags  and  swords,  the  buckles  and 
gloves,  were  stared  at  by  the  groups 
with  the  wonder  and  perplexity  of  an 
American  Indian. 

Into  this  irregular  state  of  things 
Brummell  made  his  first  stride  in  the 
spirit  of  a  renovator.  The  prevailing 
cravat  of  the  time  was  certainly  de- 
plorable. Let  us  give  it  in  the  words 
of  history : — "  It  was  without  stiffen- 
ening  of  any  kind,  and  bagged  out  in 
front,  rucking  up  to  the  front  in  a 
roll."  (We  do  not  precisely  compre- 
hend this  expression,  whose  precision, 
however,  we  by  no  means  venture  to 
doubt.)  Brummell  boldly  met  this 
calamity,  by  slightly  starching  the  too 
flexible  material— a  change  in  which, 
as  his  biographer  with  clue  serious- 
ness and  truth  observes — "  a  reason- 
ing mind  must  acknowledge  there  is 
not  much  objectionable." 

Imitators,  of  course,  always  exceed 
their  model,  and  the  cravat  adopted 
by  the  dandies  soon  became  excessive- 
ly starched;  the  test  being  that  of 
raising  three  parts  of  their  length  by 
one  corner  without  bending.  Yet 
Brummell,  though  he  adhered  to  the 
happy  medium,  and  was  moderate  in 
his  starch,  was  rigorous  in  his  tie. 
If  his  cravat  did  not  correspond  to  his 
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wishes  in  its  first  arrangement,  it  was 
instantly  cast  aside.  His  valet  was 
seen  one  morning  leaving  his  chamber 
with  an  armful  of  tumbled  cravats, 
and  on  being  asked  the  cause,  so- 
lemnly replied,  "  These  are  our 
failures" 

Perfection  is  slow  in  all  instances  ; 
but  talent  and  diligence  are  sure  to 
advance.  Brummell's  "  tie"  became 
speedily  the  admiration  of  the  beau 
monde.  The  manner  in  which  this 
dexterous  operation  was  accomplished 
was  perfectly  his  own,  and  deserves 
to  be  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  pos- 
terity. 

The  collar,  which  was  always  fixed 
to  his  shirt,  was  so  large,  that,  before 
being  folded  down,  it  completely  hid 
his  head  and  face,  and  the  neckcloth 
was  at  least  a  foot  in  height.  The 
first  coup  (farchet  was  made  with  the 
shirt-collar,  which  he  folded  down  to 
its  proper  size  ;  but  the  delicate  part 
of  the  performance  was  still  to  come. 
Brummell  "  standing  before  the  glass, 
with  his  chin  raised  towards  the  ceil- 
ing, now,  by  the  gentle  and  gradual 
declension  of  his  lower  jaw,  creased 
the  cravat  to  reasonable  dimensions  ; 
the  form  of  each  succeeding  crease 
being  perfected  with  the  shirt  which 
he  had  just  discarded."  We  were 
not  aware  of  the  nicety  which  was 
demanded  to  complete  the  folds  of  this 
superior  swathing ;  but,  after  this  de- 
velopment, who  shall  pronounce  a 
dandy  idle  ? 

Brummell  was  as  critical  on  the 
dress  of  others  as  he  was  recherche 
in  his  own,  and  this  care  he  extended 
to  all  ranks.  He  was  once  walking 
up  St  James's  Street,  arm-in-arm 
with  a  young  nobleman  whom  he 
condescended  to  patronize.  The  Beau 
suddenly  asked  him,  "  what  he  called 
those  things  on  his  feet." — "  Why, 
shoes."  — "  Shoes  are  they?"  said 
Brummell  doubtfully,  and  stooping 
to  look  at  them ;  "I  thought  they 
were  slippers  ?  " 

The  late  Duke  of  Bedford  asked 
him  his  opinion  of  a  new  coat. 
"  Turn  round,"  said  Mr  Beau.  When 
the  examination  was  concluded  in 
front  and  rear,  the  Beau,  feeling  the 
lapel  delicately  with  his  finger  and 
thumb,  asked  in  a  most  pathetic 
manner,  "  Bedford,  do  you  call  this 
thing  a  coat?" 

Somebody  told  -him,  among  a  knot 


of  loungers  at  White's,  "  Brummell, 
your  brother  William  is  in  town.  Is 
he  not  coming  here?" — "  Yes,"  was 
the  reply,  "  in  a  day  or  two ;  but  I  have 
recommended  him  to  walk  the  back 
streets  till  his  new  clothes  come  home." 

Practical  jokes  are  essentially  vul- 
gar, and  apt  to  be  hazardous  besides  ; 
two  reasons  which  should  have  pre- 
vented their  performance  by  an  indi  • 
vidual  whose  object  was  to  be  the 
standard  of  .elegance,  and  whose  ob- 
ject at  no  time  was  to  expose  himself 
to  the  rougher  remonstrances  of  man- 
kind ;  but  the  following  piece  of  spor- 
tiveness  was  at  least  amusing. 

Meeting  an'  old  emigre  marquis  at 
the  seat  of  some  noble  friend,  and 
probably  finding  the  Frenchman  a  bore, 
he  revenged  himself  by  mixing  some 
finely  powdered  sugar  in  his  hair- 
powder.  On  the  old  Frenchman's 
coming  into  the  breakfast-room  next 
morning,  highly  powdered  as  usual, 
the  flies,  attracted  by  the  scent  of  the 
sugar,  instantly  gathered  round  him. 
He  had  scarcely  begun  his  breakfast, 
when  every  fly  in  the  room  was  busy 
on  his  head.  The  unfortunate  marquis 
was  forced  to  lay  down  his  knife  and 
fork,  and  take  out  his  pocket-handker- 
chief to  repel  these  troublesome  assail- 
ants, but  they  came  thicker  and  thick- 
er. The  victim  now  rose  from  his  seat 
and  changed  his  position ;  but  all  was 
in  vain — the  flies  followed  in  fresh 
clusters.  In  despair  he  hurried  to  the 
window ;  but  every  fly  lingering  there 
was  instantly  buzzing  and  tickling. 
The  marquis,  feverish  with  vexation 
and  surprise,  threw  up  the  window. 
This  unlucky  measure  produced  only 
a  general  invasion  by  all  the  host  of 
flies  sunning  themselves  on  the  lawn. 
The  astonishment  and  amusement  of 
the  guests  were  excessive.  Brummell 
alone  never  smiled.  At  last  M.  le 
Marquis  gave  way  in  agony,  and,  clap- 
ping his  hands  on  his  head,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  cloud  of  flies,  rushed  out 
of  the  room.  The  secret  was  then  di- 
vulged, and  all  was  laughter. 

u  Poodle  B — g,"  so  well  known  in 
the  world  of  fashion,  owed  his  soubri- 
quet to  Brummell.  B — g  was  fond  of 
letting  his  hair,  which  was  light-co- 
loured, curl  round  his  forehead.  He 
was  one  day  driving  in  his  curricle, 
with  a  poodle  by  his  side.  The  Beau 
hailed  him  with — "  Ah,  B— g,  how  do 
you  do  ? — A  family  vehicle,  I  see," 
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Some  of  those  oddities  of  expression 
are  almost  too  well  known  now  for 
effect;  but  they  must  have  sparkled 
prodigiously  among  the  exhausted 
circles  of  his  West-end  day. 

"  You  seem  to  have  caught  cold, 
Brummell,"  said  a  lounging  visitor 
on  hearing  him  cough.  u  Yes — I  got 
out  of  my  carriage  yesterday,  coming 
from  the  Pavilion,  and  the  wretch  of 
an  innkeeper  put  me  into  the  coffee- 
room  with  a  damp  stranger." 

In  a  stormy  August — "  Brummell, 
did  any  one  ever  see  such  a  summer 
day?" — u  Yes,  /  did,  last  winter." 

On  returning  from  a  country  man- 
sion, of  which  lie  happened  to  disap- 
prove, he  defined  it  "  An  exceedingly 
good  house  for  stopping  a  single  night 
in." 

On  the  whole,  the  biographer  has 
given  a  tolerable  selection  of  Brum- 
mell's  hits,  some  of  which,  however, 
were  so  intolerably  impertinent,  that  he 
must  have  either  thoroughly  u  known 
his  man,"  or  he  must  have  smoothed 
down  their  severity  by  some  remark- 
able tone  of  voice  or  pleasantry  of 
visage.  Without  those  palliations,  it 
is  not  easy  to  comprehend  his  occa- 
sional rudeness  even  to  Mends.  One 
day,  standing  and  speaking  at  the  car- 
riage-door of  a  lady,  she  expressed  her 
surprise  at  his  throwing  away  his  time 
on  so  quiet  and  unfashionable  a  per- 
son.— u  My  dear  friend,  don't  men- 
tion it :  there  is  no  one  to  see  us" 

But  his  admiration  for  the  sex  must 
have  often  brought  him  close  on  the 
edge  of  serious  inconvenience.  Once, 
at  the  house  of  a  nobleman,  he  re- 
quested a  moment's  interview  in  the 
library,  and  then  and  there  communi- 
cated the  formidable  intelligence, "  that 
he  must  immediately  leave  the  house 
— on  that  day." 

"  Why,  you  intended  to  stay  a 
month,"  saidhis  hospitable  entertainer. 
"  True — but  I  must  be  gone — I  feel 
I  am  in  love  with  your  countess." 

u  Well,  my  dear  sir,  I  can't  help 
that.  1  was  in  love  with  her  myself 
twenty  years  ago,"  said  the  good-hu- 
moured husband.  "  But  is  she  in  love 
with  you?" 

The  Beau  cast  down  his  eyes,  and, 
in  all  the  modesty  of  impudence,  said 
faintly,  "  I  believe  she  is." 

"  Oh !  that  alters  the  case.  I  shall 
send  for  your  post-horses.  Good  mor- 
ning," 


His  life  was  flirtation,  a  matter 
which  could  not  be  indulged  in  matri- 
mony, and  he  therefore  never  mar- 
ried. Yet  once  he  went  so  far  as  to 
elope  with  a  young  person  of  rank 
from  a  ball :  the  pair  were,  however, 
immediately  overtaken.  The  affair 
was,  of  course,  the  talk  of  the  clubs. 
But  Brummell  had  his  own  way  of 
wearing  the  willow.  "  On  the  whole," 
said  he,  "  I  consider  I  have  reason  to 
congratulate  myself.  I  lately  heard 
from  her  favourite  maid  that  her 
ladyship  had  been  seen— to  drink 
beer!" 

Some  of  the  Beau's  letters  at  this 
period  are  given ;  but  they  are  not 
fortunate  specimens  of  his  taste  :  even 
in  writing  to  women  they  are  quaint, 
affected,  and  approaching  to  that 
unpardonable  crime,  dulness.  His 
letters  written  in  his  wane  of  life,  and 
under  the  realities  of  suffering,  are  much 
more  striking,  contain  some  pathetic 
and  even  some  powerful  language,  and 
show  that  fashion  and  his  own  follies 
had  obscured  a  mind  of  natural  talent, 
if  not  of  original  tenderness. 

The  following  letter  we  look  upon 
as  quite  sufficient  to  have  excluded 
him  from  the  recollections  of  any  Lady 
Jane  on  earth, if  she  happened  to  know 
the  difference  between  coxcombry  and 
common  feeling :  — 

"  MY  DEAR  LADY  JANE, — With  the 
miniature,  it  seems,  I  am  not  to  be 
trusted  even  for  twopitifulhours.  My  own 
memory  must  be  then  my  only  discon- 
solate expedient  to  obtain  a  resemblance. 

"  As  1  am  unwilling  to  merit  the  im- 
putation of  committing  myself  by  too 
flagrant  a  liberty  in  retaining  your 
glove,  which  you  charitably  sent  at  my 
head  yesterday,  as  you  would  have  ex- 
tended an  eleemosynary  sixpence  to  the 
supplicating  hat  of  a  mendicant,  I  re- 
store it  to  you.  And,  allow  me  to  assure 
you,  that  1  have  too  much  regard  and 
respect  for  you,  and  too  little  practical 
vanity  myself,  (whatever  appearances 
maybe  against  me,)  to  have  entertained, 
for  one  treacherous  instant,  the  imper- 
tinent intention  to  defraud  you  of  it. 
You  are  angry,  perhaps  irreparably  in- 
censed against  me  for  this  petty  larceny. 
I  have  no  defence  to  offer  in  mitigation 
but  that  of  frenzy.  But  you  know  that 
you  are  an  angel  visiting  these  sublu- 
nary spheres,  and  therefore  your  tirst 
quality  should  be  that  of  mercy.  Yet 
you  are  sometimes  wayward  and  vola- 
tile in  your  seraphic  disposition,  Though 
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you  have  no  wings  yet  you  have  wea- 
pons, and  those  are  resentment  and 
estrangement  from  me. — With  senti- 
ments of  the  deepest  compunction,  I  am 
always  your  miserable  slave, 

"  GEORGE  BBUMMELL." 

We  have  not  a  doubt  that  he  pe- 
rused this  toilsome  performance  a 
dozen  times  before  he  folded  it  up, 
advanced  to  his  mirror  to  see  how  so 
brilliant  a  correspondent  must  look 
after  so  astonishing  a  production, 
moved  round  the  room  in  a  minuet 
step ;  and,  when  he  sent  it  away  at  last, 
followed  it  with  a  sigh  at  the  burial 
of  so  much  renown  in  a  woman's  es- 
critoire, and  a  regret  that  it  could  not 
be  stereotyped  to  make  its  progress 
round  the  world.  And  yet,  as  it  ap- 
peared that  the  lady  had  thrown  the 
glove  at  him,  and  even  lent  him  her 
miniature,  it  would  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover any  ground  for  her  wrath  or  his 
compunction.  Both  were  evidently 
equally  imaginary. 

The  Beau  always  regarded  the  city 
as  a  terra  incognita.  A  merchant 
once  asked  him  to  dine  there.  Brum- 
mell  gave  him  a  look  of  intense  en- 
quiry. The  merchant  pressed  him. 
"  Well,"  said  the  Beau,  (who  pro- 
bably had  excellent  reasons  for  non- 
resistance  to  the  man  of  money;) 
"  well,  if  it  must  be — but  you  must 
first  promise  faithfully  never  to  say  a 
word  on  the  subject." 

A  visitor,  full  of  the  importance  of 
a  tour  in  the  north  of  England,  asked 
nim  which  of  the  lakes  he  preferred. 
"  I  can't  possibly  remember,"  was 
the  reply ;  "  they  are  a  great  way 
from  St  James's  Street,  and  I  don't 
think  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  clubs." 
The  visitor  urged  the  question.  "  Ro- 
binson," said  the  Beau,  turning  in 
obvious  distress  to  his  valet,  u  Ro- 
binson, pray  tell  this  gentleman  which 
of  the  lakes  I  preferred."— "  Win- 
dermere,  sir,  I  think  it  was,"  said  the 
valet.  "  Well,"  added  Brummell, 
"  probably  you  are  in  the  right,  Ro- 
binson. It  may  have  been.  Pray, 
sir,  will  Windermere  do  ?  " 

u  I  wonder,  Brummell,  you  take 
the  trouble  of  driving  to  the  barracks 
of  the  10th  with  four  horses.  It  cer- 
tainly looks  rather  superb,"  said  one 
of  the  officers.  "  Why,  I  dare  say  it 
does  ;  but  that  is  not  the  point.  What 
could  I  do,  when  my  French  valet, 
the  best  dresser  of  hah*  in  the  uni- 


verse, gave  me  warning  that  he  must 
leave  me  to  myself,  unless  I  gave  up 
the  vulgarity  of  posting  with  two?" 

We  come,  in  the  course  of  this 
goodly  history,  to  the  second  great 
event  of  the  Beau's  life — the  first  being 
his  introduction  to  Garlton  House. 
The  second  was  his  being  turned  out 
of  it.  Brummell  always  denied,  and 
with  some  indignation,  the  story  of 
44  Wales,  ring  the  bell!" — aversion 
which  he  justly  declared  to  be  "  posi- 
tively vulgar,"  and  therefore,  with 
due  respect  for  his  own  sense  of  ele- 
gance, absolutely  impossible  for  him. 
He  gave  the  more  rational  explana- 
tion, that  he  had  taken  the  part  of  a 
lady  who  was  presumed  to  be  the 
rival  of  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  and  had  been 
rash  enough  even  to  make  some  re- 
marks on  MrsFitzherbert's  en  bon  point, 
a  matter  of  course  never  to  be  for- 
given by  a  belle.  This  extended  to  a 
"declining  love"  between  him  and 
the  Prince,  whose  foible  was  a  horror  of 
growing  corpulent,  and  whom  Brum- 
mell therefore  denominated  u  Big 
Ben,"  the  nickname  of  a  gigantic 
porter  at  Carlton  House ;  adding  the 
sting  of  calling  Mrs  Fitzherbert  Ben- 
ina.  Moore,  in  one  of  his  satires  on  the 
Prince's  letter  of  February  the  13th, 
1812,  to  the  Duke  of  York,  in  which 
he  cut  the  Whigs,  thus  parodies  that 
celebrated  "  sentence  of  banish- 
ment :" — 
"  Neither  have  I  resentments,  nor  wish 

there  should  come  ill 
To  mortal,  except,  now  I  think  on't, 

Beau  Brummell, 

Who  threaten'd,  last  year,  in  a  super- 
fine passion, 

To  cut  me,  and  bring  the  old  king  into 
fashion." 

Brummell  now,  since  the  sword 
was  drawn,  resolved  to  throw  away 
the  sheath,  and  his  ^its  were  keen 
and  "  damaging,"  as  t%se  things  are 
now  termed.  In  this  style  he  said  to 
little  Colonel  M'Mahon,  the  Prince's 
secretary — "  I  made  him,  and  I  shall 
unmake  him." 

The  "fat  friend"  hit  was  more 
pungent  in  reality  than  in  its  usual 
form.  The  Prince,  walking  down  St 
James's  Street  with  Lord  Moira,  and 
seeing  Brummell  approaching  arm-in- 
arm with  a  man  of  rank,  determined 
to  show  the  openness  of  the  quarrel, 
stopped  and  spoke  to  the  noble  lord 
with  an  apparent  unconsciousness  of 
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ever  having  seen  the  Beau  before. 
The  moment  he  was  turning  away, 
Brummell  asked,  in  his  most  distinct 
voice,  "Pray,  who  isyowfat  friend?" 
Nothing  could  be  more  dexterously 
impudent ;  for  it  repaid  the  Prince's 
pretended  want  of  recognition  pre- 
cisely in  his  own  coin,  and  besides 
stung  him  in  the  very  spot  where  he 
was  known  to  be  most  thin-skinned. 

It  is  sufficiently  remarkable,  that 
the  alienation  of  the  Prince  from 
Brummell  scarcely  affected  his  popu- 
larity with  the  patrician  world,  or  his 
reception  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  York.  He  was  a  frequent  guest  at 
Oatlands,  and  seems  to  have  amused 
the  duke  by  his  pleasantry,  and  culti- 
vated the  taste  of  the  duchess  by 
writing  her  epigrams,  and  making  her 
presents  of  little  dogs.  The  Duke  of 
York,  though  not  much  gifted  with 
the  faculty  of  making  jests,  greatly 
enjoyed  them  in  others.  He  was  a 
good-humoured,  easy-mannered  man, 
wholly  without  affectation  of  any 
kind  ;  well-intentioned,  with  some 
sagacity — mingled,  however,  with  a 
good  deal  of  that  abruptness  which 
belonged  to  all  the  Brunswicks ;  and 
though  unfortunate  in  his  domestic 
conduct,  a  matter  on  which  it  would 
do  no  service  to  the  reader  to  en- 
large, yet  a  brave  soldier,  and  a 
zealous  and  most  useful  commander- 
in- chief  at  the  Horse  Guards.  He, 
too,  could  say  good  things  now  and 
then.  One  day  at  Oatlands,  as  he 
was  mounting  his  horse  to  ride  to 
town,  seeing  a  poor  woman  driven 
from  the  door,  he  asked  the  servant 
what  she  was.  "  A  beggar,  your 
royal  highness :  nothing  but  a  sol- 
dier's wife." — "Nothing  but  a  sol- 
dier's wife!  And  pray,  sir,  what  is 
your  mistress  ?  "  Of  course,  the  poor 
woman  was  called  back  and  re- 
lieved. 

Still  Brummell  continued  in  high  life, 
and  was  one  of  the  four  who  gave  the 
meinorable/'efe  at  the  Argyll  Rooms  in 
July  1813,  in  consequence  of  having 
won  a  considerable  sum  at  hazard. 
The  other  three  were,  Sir  Henry  Mild- 
may,  Pierrepoint,  and  Lord  Alvanley. 
The  difficulty  was,  whether  or  not  to 
invite  the  Prince,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  Mildmay  as  well  as  with  Brum- 
mell. In  this  solemn  affair  Pierre- 
point  sounded  the  Prince,  and  ascer- 
tained that  he  would  accept  the  invi- 


tation if  it  were  proposed  to  him. 
When  the  Prince  arrived,  and  was  of 
course  received  by  the  four  givers  of 
the/ete,  he  shook  hands  with  Alvan- 
ley and  Pierrepoint,  but  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  others.  Brummell 
was  indignant,  and,  at  the  close  of 
the  night,  would  not  attend  the  Prince 
to  his  carriage.  This  was  observed, 
and  the  Prince's  remark  on  it  next 
day  was — "Had  Brummell  taken 
the  cut  I  gave  him  last  night  good- 
humouredly,  I  should  have  renewed 
my  intimacy  with  him."  How  that 
was  to  be  done,  however,  without 
lying  down  to  be  kicked,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  discover.  Brummell  how- 
ever, on  this  occasion,  was  undoubted- 
ly as  much  in  the  right  as  the  Prince 
was  in  the  wrong. 

Brummell,  in  conformity  to  the  ha- 
bits of  the  time,  and  the  proprieties 
of  his  caste,  was  of  course  a  gambler, 
and  of  course  was  rapidly  ruined ; 
but  we  have  no  knowledge  that  he 
went  through  the  whole  career,  and 
turned  swindler.  One  night  he  was 
playing  with  Combe,  who  united  the 
three  characters  of  a  lover  of  play,  a 
brewer,  and  an  alderman.  It  was  at 
Brookes's,  and  in  the  year  of  his 
mayoralty.  "  Come,  Mash  Tub,  what 
do  you  set?  "said  the  Beau.  "Twenty- 
five  guineas,"  was  the  answer.  The 
Beau  won,  and  won  the  same  sum 
twelve  times  running.  Then,  putting 
the  cash  in  his  pocket,  said  with  a 
low  bow,  "  Thank  you,  alderman ; 
for  this,  I'll  always  patronize  your 
porter."  —  "Very  well,  sir,"  said 
Combe  dryly,  "I  only  wish  every 
other  blackguard  in  London  would 
do  the  same." 

At  this  time  play  ran  high  at  the 
clubs.  A  baronet  now  living  was 
said  to  have  lost  at  Watier's  L.  10,000 
at  one  sitting,  at  ecarte.  In  1814, 
Brummell  lost  not  only  all  his  win- 
nings, but  "an  unfortunate  L.  10,000," 
as  he  expressed  it,  the  last  that  he 
had  at  his  bankers.  Brummell  was 
now  ruined  ;  and,  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  recovery  at  any  future 
period,  he  raised  money  at  ruinous 
interest,  and  finally  made  his  escape 
to  Calais.  Still,  when  every  thing 
else  forsook  him,  his  odd  way  of  tell- 
ing his  own  story  remained.  "He 
said,"  observed  one  of  his  friends  at 
Caen,  when  talking  about  his  altered 
circumstances,  "  that,  up  to  a  parti- 
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cular  period  of  his  life,  every  thing 
prospered  with. him,  and  that  he  at- 
tributed this  good  luck  to  the  posses- 
sion of  a  silver  sixpence  with  a  hole 
in  it,  which  somebody  had  given  him 
some  years  before,  with  an  injunction 
to  take  good  care  of  it,  as  every  thing 
would  go  well  with  him  so  long  as  he 
kept  it,  and  everything  the  contrary  if  he 
happened  to  lose  it."  And  so  it  turned 
out ;  for  having  at  length,  in  an  evil 
hour,  given  it  by  mistake  to  a  hack- 
ney coachman,  a  complete  reverse  of 
his  affairs  took  place,  and  one  mis- 
fortune followed  another  until  he  was 
obliged  to  fly.  On  his  being  asked 
why  he  did  not  advertise  a  reward 
for  it,  he  answered — "  I  did  ;  and 
twenty  people  came  with  sixpences 
with  holes  in  them  for  the  reward, 
but  not  my  sixpence."  "And  you 
never  heard  any  more  of  it  ?  "  "No," 
he  replied ;  "no  doubt  that  rascal 
Rothschild,  or  some  of  that  set,  have 
got  hold  of  it."  But  the  Beau's  retreat 
from  London  was  still  to  be  charac- 
teristic. As  it  had  become  expedient 
that  he  must  make  his  escape  without 
eclat,  on  the  day  of  his  intended  re- 
treat he  dined  coolly  at  his  club,  and 
finished  his  London  performances  by 
sending  from  the  table  a  note  to  his 
friend  Scrope  Davies,  couched  in  the 
following  prompt  and  expressive 
form : — 

"  MY  DEAR  SCROPE, — Lend  me  two 
hundred  pounds :  the  banks  are  shut, 
and  all  my  money  is  in  the  3  per  cents. 
It  shall  be  repaid  to-morrow  morning. 
— Yours,  GEORGE  BRUMMELL." 

The  answer  was  equally  prompt 
and  expressive — 

My  DEAR  GEORGE, — It  is  very  un- 
fortunate, but  all  my  money  is  in  the 
3  per  cents. — Yours,  S.  DAVIES." 

Such  is  the  story  ; 
"  I  cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be, 
I  tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me." 
Nothing  daunted,  the  Beau  went 
to  the  opera,  allowed  himself  to  be 
seen  about  the  house,  then  quickly 
retiring,  stepped  into  a  friend's  chaise 
and  met  his  own  carriage,  which  wait- 
od  for  him  a  short  distance  from  town. 
Travelling  all  night  with  four  horses, 
he  reached  Dover  by  morning,  hired  a 
vessel  to  cany  him  over,  and  soon  left 
England  and  his    creditors    behind. 
He  was  instantly  pursued;  but  the 
chase  stopped  on  reaching  the  sea. 


Debtors  could  not  then  be  followed  to 
France,  and  Brummell  was  secure. 

The  little,  rude,  and  thoroughly 
comfortless  town  of  Calais  was  now 
to  be  the  place  of  residence,  for 
nearly  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  a  man 
accustomed  to  the  highest  luxuries  of 
London  life,  trained  to  the  keenest 
sensibility  of  London  enjoyment,  and 
utterly  absorbed  in  London  objects  of 
every  kind.  Ovid's  banishment  among 
the  Thracians  could  scarcely  be  a  more 
formidable  change  of  position.  Yet 
BrummeU's  pleasantry  did  not  desert 
him  even  in  Calais.  On  some  passing 
friend's  remark  on  the  annoyance  of 
living  in  such  a  place — "  Pray,"  said 
the  Beau,  "  is  it  not  a  general  opinion 
that  a  gentleman  might  manage  to 
spend  his  time  pleasantly  enough  be- 
tween London  and  Paris  ?  " 

At  Calais  he  took  apartments  at 
the  house  of  one  Leleux,  an  old  book- 
seller, which  he  fitted  up  to  his  own 
taste  ;  and  on  which,  as  if  adversity 
had  no  power  to  teach  him  common 
prudence,  he  expended  the  greater 
part  of  the  25,000  francs  which,  by 
some  still  problematical  means,  he 
had  contrived  to  carry  away  with 
him.  This  was  little  short  of  mad- 
ness ;  but  it  was  a  madness  which  he 
had  been  practising  for  the  last  dozen 
years,  and  habit  had  now  rendered 
ruin  familiar  to  him.  At  length  a 
little  gleam  of  hope  shone  across 
his  fortunes.  George  IV.  arrived 
at  Calais  on  his  way  to  Hanover. 
The  Duke  d'Angoul§me  came  from 
Paris  to  receive  his  Majesty,  and  Ca- 
lais was  all  in  a  tumult  of  loyalty. 
The  reports  of  Brummell's  conduct  on 
this  important  arrival,  of  the  King's 
notice  of  him,  and  of  the  royal  libe- 
rality in  consequence,  were  of  every 
shape  and  shade  of  invention.  But  all 
of  them,  except  the  mere  circumstance 
of  the  King's  pronouncing  his  name, 
seem  to  have  been  utterly  false.  Brum- 
mell, mingling  in  the  crowd  which 
cheered  his  Majesty  in  his  progress, 
was  observed  by  the  King,  who  audi- 
bly said,  "  Good  heavens,  Brum- 
mell ! "  But  the  recognition  proceeded 
no  further.  The  Beau  sent  his  valet, 
who  was  a  renowned  maker  of  punch, 
to  exhibit  his  talent  in  that  art  at  the 
royal  entertainment,  and  also  sent  a 
present  of  some  excellent  maraschino. 
But  no  result  followed.  The  King 
wa.s  said  to  have  transmitted  to  him  a 
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hundred  pound  note ;  but  even  this  is  un- 
luckily apocryphal.  Leleux,  his  land- 
lord, thus  gives  the  version.  The 
English  consul  at  Calais  came  to  Mr 
Brummell  late  one  evening,  and  inti- 
mated that  the  King  was  out  of  snuff, 
saying,  as  he  took  up  one  of  the  boxes 
lying  on  his  table,  "  Give  me  one  of 
yours." — "With  all  my  heart,"  was  the 
reply  ;  "  but  not  that  box,  for  if  the 
King  saw  it  I  should  never  have  it 
again" — implying  that  there  was  some 
story  attached  to  it.  On  reaching  the 
theatre  the  consul  presented  the  snuff, 
and  the  King  turning,  said,  "  Why,  sir, 
where  did  you  get  your  snuff?  There 
is  only  one  person  that  I  know  that 
can  mix  snuff  in  this  way!"— "It 
is  some  of  Mr  BrummelTs,  your 
Majesty,"  replied  the  consul.  The 
next  day  the  King  left  Calais ;  and, 
as  he  seated  himself  in  the  car- 
riage, he  said  to  Sir  Arthur  Paget, 
who  commanded  the  yacht  that 
brought  him  over,  "  I  leave  Ca- 
lais, and  have  not  seen  Brummell." 
From  this  his  biographer  infers  that 
he  had  received  neither  money  nor 
message,  and  his  landlord  is  of  the 
same  opinion.  But  slight  as  those 
circumstances  are,  it  seems  obvious 
that  George  IV.  had  a  forgiving  heart 
towards  the  Beau  notwithstanding  all 
his  impertinences,  that  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  forgive  him,  and  that  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  made 
some  provision  for  his  old  favourite, 
if  Brummell  had  exhibited  any  signs 
of  repentance.  On  the  other  hand, 
Brummell  was  a  man  of  spirit,  and 
no  man  ought  to  put  himself  in  the 
way  of  being  treated  contemptuously 
even  by  royalty ;  but  it  seems  strange 
that,  with  all  his  adroitness,  he  should 
not  have  hit  upon  a  middle  way. 
There  could  have  been  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  whether  the 
King  would  receive  him,  in  sending  a 
respectful  message,  in  offering  his 
loyal  congratulations  on  the  King's 
arrival,  or  even  in  expressing  his  regret 
at  his  long  alienation  from  a  Prince 
to  whom  he  had  been  once  indebted  for 
so  many  favours,  and  who  certainly 
never  harboured  resentment  against 
man.  Brummell  evidently  repented 
his  tardiness  on  this  occasion  ;  for  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  make  a  more 
direct  experiment  when  the  King 
should  visit  the  town-hall  on  his  re- 
turn, But  opportunities  once  thrown 


away  are  seldom  regained.  The  long 
on  his  return  did  not  visit  the  town- 
hall,  but  hurried  on  board,  and  the 
last  chance  of  reconciliation  was  gone. 

Yet  during  his  long  residence  in 
Calais,  the  liberality  of  his  own  con- 
nexions in  England  enabled  him  to 
show  a  good  face  to  poverty.  He 
paid  his  bills  punctually  whenever 
the  remittance  came,  and  was  chari- 
table to  the  mendicants  who,  proba- 
bly for  the  last  thousand  years,  have 
made  Calais  their  headquarters.  The 
general  name  for  him  was  the  Roi  de 
Calais.  An  anecdote  of  his  pleasan- 
try in  almsgiving  reached  the  public 
ear.  A  French  beggar  asked  him  for 
a  two-sous  piece.  "  I  don't  know  the 
coin,"  said  Brummell,  "  never  having 
had  one  ;  but  I  suppose  you  mean  a 
franc.  There,  take  it."  His  former 
celebrity  had  also  spread  far  and 
wide  among  the  population.  A  couple 
of  English  workmen  in  one  of  the  fac- 
tories of  the  town,  one  day  followed 
a  gentleman  who  had  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  Brummell.  He  heard 
one  of  them  say  to  the  other,  "  Now, 
I'll  bet  you  a  pot  that's  him."  Shortly 
after,  one  of  them  strolled  up  to  him, 
with,  "  Beg  pardon,  sir — hope  no  of- 
fence, but  we  two  have  got  a  bet — 
now,  a'n't  you  George  Ring  the  Bell?  " 
Brummell's  habits  of  flirtation  did  not 
desert  him  in  France ;  and  in  one  in- 
stance he  paid  such  marked  attention 
to  a  young  English  lady,  that  a  friend 
was  deputed  to  enquire  his  purposes. 
Here  Brummell's  knowledge  of  every 
body  did  him  good  service.  The  de- 
puty on  this  occasion  having  once 
figured  as  the  head  of  a  veterinary 
hospital,  or  some  such  thing,  but  be- 
ing then  in  the  commissariat, — 
"  Why,  Vulcan !"  exclaimed  Brum- 
mell, "  what  a  humbug  you  must  be 
to  come  and  lecture  me  on  such  a 
subject !  You,  who  were  for  two 
years  at  hide-and-seek  to  save  your- 
self from  being  shot  by  Sir  T.  S.  for 
running  off  with  one  of  his  daughters." 
"  Dear  me,"  said  the  astonished 
Mend,  "  you  have  touched  a  painful 
chord ;  I  will  have  no  more  to  do  with 
this  business."  The  business  died  a 
natural  death. 

His  dressing-table  was  recherche. 
Its  batterie  de  toilette  was  curious, 
complete,  and  of  silver ;  one  part  of 
it  being  a  spitting-dish,  he  always  de- 
claring that  "  it  was  impossible  to 
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spit  in  clay.'"  His  "  making  up"  every 
morning  occupied  two  hours.  When 
he  first  arrived  in  Caen  he  carried 
a  cane,  but  often  exchanged  it  for 
a  brown  silk  umbrella,  which  was 
always  protected  by  a  silk  case  of  re- 
markable accuracy  of  fit — the  handle 
surmounted  by  an  ivory  head  of 
George  the  Fourth,  in  well-curled  wig 
and  gracious  smile.  In  the  street  he 
never  took  off  his  hat  to  any  one,  not 
even  to  a  lady ;  for  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  replace  it  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, it  having  been  put  on  with  pecu- 
liar care.  We  finish  by  stating,  that 
he  always  had  the  soles  of  his  boots 
blackened  as  well  as  the  upper  lea- 
thers ;  his  reason  for  this  being,  that, 
in  the  usual  negligence  of  human 
nature,  he  never  could  be  sure  that 
the  polish  on  the  edge  of  the  sole 
would  be  accurately  produced,  unless 
the  whole  underwent  the  operation. 
He  occasionally  polished  a  single  boot 
himself,  to  show  how  perfection  on  this 
point  was  to  be  obtained.  Clogs,  so 
indispensable  in  the  dirt  of  an  unpaved 
French  street,  he  always  abhorred; 
yet,  under  cover  of  night,  he  could, 
now  and  then,  condescend  to  wear 
them.  "Theft,"  as  the  biographer 
observes,  "in  Sparta  was  a  crime — 
but  only  when  it  was  discovered" 

But  after  this  life  of  fantasy  and 
frivolity,  on  which  so  much  cleverness 
was  thrown  away,  the  unfortunate 
Beau  finished  his  career  miserably. 
On  his  application  to  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice, representing  his  wish  to  be  re- 
moved to  any  other  consulate  where 
he  might  serve  more  effectually,  and 
of  course  with  a  better  income ;  the 
former  part  of  his  letter  was  made 
the  ground  of  abolishing  the  consu- 
late, while  the  latter  received  no 
answer.  We  say  nothing  of  this 
measure,  any  further  than  that  it  had 
the  effect  of  utter  ruin  on  poor  Brum- 
mell.  The  total  loss  of  his  intellect 
followed;  he  was  reduced  to  absolute 
beggary,  and  finally  spent  his  last 
miserable  hours  in  an  hospital  for 
lunatic  mendicants.  Surely  it  could 
not  have  been  difficult,  in  the  enor- 
mous patronage  of  office,  to  have 
found  some  relief  for  the  necessities 
of  a  man  whose  official  character  was 
unimpeached ;  who  had  been  express- 
ly put  into  government  employ  by 
ministers  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
him  from  penury ;  who  had  been  the 


companion,  the  friend  of  princes  and 
nobles ;  and  whose  faults  were  not  an 
atom  more  flagrant  than  those  of  every 
man  of  fashion  in  his  time.  But  he 
was  now  utterly  ruined  and  wretched. 
Some  strong  applications  were  made 
to  his  former  friends  by  a  Mr  Arm- 
strong, a  merchant  of  Caen,  who 
seems  to  have  constantly  acted  a 
most  humane  part  to  him,  and  occa- 
sional donations  were  sent.  A  couple 
of  hundred  pounds  were  even  remitted 
from  the  Foreign  Office  ;  and,  by  the 
exertions  of  Lord  Alvanley  and  the 
present  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  never 
deserted  him,  and  this  is  much  to  the 
honour  of  both,  a  land  of  small  an- 
nuity was  paid  to  him.  But  he  was  al- 
ready overwhelmed  with  debt,  for  his 
income  from  the  consulate  netted  him 
but  L.80  a-year,  the  other  L.320  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  banker,  his  creditor ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  his  desti- 
tution deprived  him  of  his  senses  after 
a  period  of  wretchedness  and  even  of 
rags.  Broken-hearted  and  in  despair, 
concluding  with  hopeless  imbecility, 
this  man  of  taste  and  talent,  for  he 
possessed  both  in  no  common  degree, 
was  left  to  die  in  the  hands  of 
strangers — no  slight  reproach  to  the 
cruel  insensibility  of  those  who,  wal- 
lowing in  wealth,  and  fluttering  from 
year  to  year  through  the  round  of 
fashion,  suffered  their  former  asso- 
ciate, nay  their  envied  example,  to 
perish  in  his  living  charnel.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Protestant  cemetery  of 
Caen,  under  a  stone  with  this  in- 
scription : — 

In 

Memory  of 
GEORGE  BRUMMELI,,  ESQ., 

who  departed  this  life 

On  the  29th  of  March  1840. 

Aged  62  years. 

Mr  Jesse  deserves  credit  for  his 
two  volumes.  There  is  a  good  deal 
in  them  which  has  no  direct  reference 
to  Brummell ;  but  he  has  collected 
probably  all  that  could  be  known. 
The  books  are  very  readable,  the 
anecdotes  pleasantly  told,  the  style-is 
lively,  and  frequently  shows  that  the 
biographer  could  adopt  the  thought 
as  well  as  the  language  of  his  hero. 
At  all  events  he  has  given  us  the  de- 
tail of  a  character  of  whom  every 
body  had  heard  something,  and  every 
body  wished  to  hear  more. 
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"  Say  why 

That  ancient  story  of  Prometheus  chain'd? 
The  vulture — the  inexhaustible  repast 
Drawn  from  his  vitals  ?     Say  what  meant  the  woes 
By  Tantalus  entail'd  upon  his  race, 
And  the  dark  sorrows  of  the  line  of  Thebes  ? 
Fictions  in  form,  but  in  their  substance  truths — 
Tremendous  truths ! — familiar  to  the  men 
Of  long  past  times ;  nor  obsolete  in  ours." — Excurtion. 


IN  an  article  on  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  Greek  kingdom,  (No.  cccxxxv., 
September  1843,)  we  gave  an  account 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  new 
state ;  and  we  ventured  to  suggest 
that  a  revolution  was  unavoidable. 
That  revolution  occurred  even  sooner 
than  we  expected;  for  our  number 
had  hardly  reached  Athens  ere  King 
Otho  was  compelled  to  summon  a 
national  assembly  to  aid  him  in  fra- 
ming the  long  promised  constitution. 

As  our  former  number  explained 
the  immediate  causes  of  the  discontent 
in  Greece,  we  shall  now  furnish  our 
readers  with  a  description  of  the  revo- 
lution, of  its  results,  and  of  the  great 
difficulties  which  still  oppose  serious 
barriers  to  the  formation  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  in  Greece.  The  late 
revolution  was  distinguished  by  an 
open  rebellion  of  the  army ;  and  as  a 
rebellion,  in  which  the  troops  have 
been  covered  with  decorations,  and 
have  received  a  gratification  of  some 
months'  pay,  is  not  the  era  from 
which  we  should  wish  to  date  the  civil 
liberty  and  national  prosperity  of  a 
monarchy  founded  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Eussia,  we  shall  use  great 
delicacy  in  describing  the  movement, 
and  record  no  fact  which  we  cannot 
substantiate  by  legal  or  documentary 
evidence. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  when 
we  in  Edinburgh  were  informed  of 
the  approaching  storm  in  Greece,  that 
the  people  of  the  country  were  with- 
out anxiety.  The  Morning  Post,  (23d 
September  1843,)  which  has  generally 
contained  veiy  accurate  information 
from  Athens,  published  a  letter  writ- 
ten from  that  city  on  the  5th  Septem- 
ber. This  Athenian  correspondent 
declared  "  that  the  Greeks  have  so 
fully  made  up  their  minds  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Bavarian  dynasty,  as  to  be 
resolved  not  even  to  accept  a  consti- 
tution at  the  hands  of  the  king.  They 


declare  that  they  will  abstain  from  all 
outrage  and  personal  violence;  and 
that  they  only  desire  the  embarkation 
of  King  Otho  and  his  German  follow- 
ers, who  shall  be  free  to  leave  the 
country  without  the  slightest  injury." 

We  solicit  the  attention  of  her  ma- 
jesty's  ministers  to  these  memorable 
words,  written  before  the  revolution. 

The  danger,  in  short,  was  visible  to 
every  body  but  King  Otho,  his  Ger- 
man camarilla,  and  his  renegade 
Greek  ministers.  At  this  tinik  Ka- 
lergy  was  inspector  of  the  cavalry. 
He  had  always  expressed  his  dissatis- 
faction with  the  system  of  Bavarian 
favouritism  in  the  army ;  and  his  gal- 
lant and  disinterested  conduct  during 
the  war  against  the  Turks,  rendered 
him  universally  popular.  Infinitely 
more  of  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  the 
world  than  any  of  the  court  faction, 
it  is  said  that  he  was  viewed  with 
feelings  of  personal  as  well  as  political 
aversion.  It  happened  that,  about  a 
week  before  the  revolution,  the  king 
reviewed  the  garrison  of  Athens,  and 
in  the  order  of  the  day  which  followed 
this  review,  General  Kalergy  was 
noticed  in  such  a  way  that  he  felt 
himself  deeply  insulted.  A  Bavarian, 
Captain  Hess,  then  marshal  of  the 
palace,  was  supposed  to  be  tha  au- 
thor of  this  document.  As  the  attack 
on  Kalergy  was  evidently  caused  by 
his  political  conduct,  the  whole  Greek 
army  took  his  part,  and  the  cry  was 
raised  that  the  Bavarians  must  be 
driven  out  of  Greece. 

The  prominent  part  which  General 
Kalergy  has  taken  in  the  late  revo- 
lution, and  the  romantic  incidents  of 
his  life,  induce  us  to  offer  our  readers 
a  short  sketch  of  his  earlier  career. 
We  have  known  him  in  circum- 
stances when  intercourse  ensures  in- 
timacy ;  for  we  have  sat  together 
round  the  same  watch-fires,  on  the 
mountains  of  Argolis  and  Attica.  To 
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parody  the  words  of  Anastasius,  we 
saw  him  achieve  his  first  deed  of 
prowess,  and  we  were  present  when 
he  heard  his  first  praises.  Hastings's 
lips  have  long  been  silenced  by  death, 
but  the  music  of  his  applause  still 
rings  in  our  ears. 

Demetrius  Kalergy  is  descended 
from  a  Cretan  family,  whose  name  is 
famous  in  the  annals  of  Candia.  He 
was  born  in  Russia,  and  was  studying 
in  Germany  when  the  Greeks  took 
up  arms  against  the  Turks.  His  elder 
brothers,  Nicolas  and  Manolis,  having 
resolved  to  join  the  cause  of  their 
countrymen,  repaired  to  Marseilles, 
where,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
uncle,  a  man  of  great  wealth  in 
Eussia,  they  freighted  a  vessel,  and 
purchased  a  small  train  of  artillery, 
consisting  of  sixteen  guns,  and  a  con- 
siderable supply  of  muskets  and  am- 
munition. Demetrius,  though  then 
only  'fifteen  years  of  age,  could  not  be 
restrained  from  joining  them,  and  the 
three  brothers  arrived  in  Greece  to- 
gether. The  young  Kalergy  soon 
gave  proofs  of  courage  and  mili- 
tary talents.  His  second  brother, 
Manolis,  was  killed  during  the  siege  < 
of  Athens ;  but  the  eldest,  Nicolas, 
a  man  who  unites  the  accomplish- 
ments of  a  court  to  the  sincerest  feel- 
ings of  patriotism,  still  resides  in 
Greece,  universally  respected.  During 
the  Bavarian  sway  he  took  no  part 
in  political  affairs ;  but  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  national  assembly, 
which  has  just  terminated  its  labours 
in  preparing  the  constitution. 

Demetrius  Kalergy  was  first  en- 
trusted with  an  independent  command 
in  1824,  when  the  Peloponnesian 
chiefs  and  primates,  Kolokotroni, 
Londos,  Notaras,  Deliyani,  Zaimi, 
and  Sessini,  endeavoured  to  divide  the 
Morea  into  a  number  of  small  princi- 
palities, of  which  they  expected  to 
secure  the  revenues  for  themselves. 
In  spite  of  Kalergy's  youth,  he  was 
ordered  to  take  the  field  against  the 
first  corps  of  the  rebels  that  had 
acted  in  open  hostility  to  the  existing 
government.  With  his  usual  promp- 
titude and  decision,  he  attacked  Panos 
Kolokotroni,  the  son  of  the  old  Klepht, 
andStaikos,  aMoreote  captain  of  some 
reputation,  in  the  plain  of  Tripolitza, 
where  they  were  posted  for  the  des- 
picable purpose  of  intercepting  the 


trains  of  mules  laden  with  merchan- 
dise for  the  supply  of  the  shops  of 
Tripolitza,  then  the  great  market  of 
all  the  central  parts  of  the  Morea. 

The  affair  was  really  brilliant. 
The  rebels  were  encamped  on  a  low 
hill,  and,  not  expecting  that  Kalergy 
would  depart  from  the  usual  practice 
of  carrying  on  a  long  series  of  skir- 
mishes, they  had  paid  no  attention  to 
their  position.  The  attack  opened  in 
the  usual  way  by  a  fierce  fire  at  a 
very  long  distance  ;  but  Kalergy,  on 
perceiving  the  careless  arrangements 
of  his  enemy,  soon  induced  his  troops 
to  creep  up  pretty  close  to  the  More- 
otes,  when  he  suddenly  jumped  up, 
and  shouted  to  his  followers,  "  The 
shortest  way  is  the  best.  Follow  me ! " 
and  rusjied  forward.  His  whole  band 
was  within  the  hostile  lines  in  an  in- 
stant. The  manoeuvre  was  so  unex- 
pected, that  few  of  the  rebels  fired  ; 
many  were  loading  their  muskets, 
and  none  had  time  to  draw  their  swords 
or  yatagans.  About  170  were  slain, 
and,  if  report  may  be  trusted,  one  of 
the  rebel  chiefs  was  struck  down  by 
Kalergy,  and  the  other  taken  prisoner 
after  receiving  a  wound  in  personal 
combat  with  the  young  hero.  The 
faction  of  the  Moreote  barons,  as 
these  greedy  plunderers  of  the  Greek 
shopkeepers  would  fain  have  been 
called,  was  dissolved  by  this  unex- 
pected victory.  Many  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  made  peace  with  the  go- 
vernment. 

General  Kalergy  was  afterwards  pre- 
sent in  the  town  of  Navarin  when  it 
was  besieged  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and 
marched  out  with  his  band  when  the 
place  capitulated.  This  defeat,  though 
he  had  only  held  a  subordinate  com- 
mand, afflicted  him  greatly,  and  he 
looked  round  for  some  means  of  aven- 
ging his  country's  loss  on  the  Turks. 
He  resolved  at  last  to  endeavour  to 
make  a  diversion  by  recommencing 
the  war  in  Crete ;  but  without  a  strong 
fortress  to  secure  the  ammunition  and 
supplies  necessary  for  prosecuting 
a  series  of  irregular  attacks,  it  was 
evident  that  nothing  important  could 
be  effected.  In  this  difficulty,  Kalergy 
determined  to  attack  the  impregna- 
ble island-fortress  of  Grabusa,  as  it 
was  known  that  the  strength  of  the 
place  had  induced  the  Turks  to  leave 
it  with  a  very  small  garrison,  Kalergy 
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having  learned  that  the  greater  part 
of  this  garrison  was  absent  during 
the  day,  disguised  a  few  of  his  men 
in  Turkish  dresses,  and  appeared  on 
the  beach  at  the  point  from  which  the 
soldiers  of  the  garrison  crossed  to  this 
island  Gibraltar.  The  commander  of 
Grabusa  ordered  the  boat  to  transport 
them  over  as  usual,  and  the  Greeks 
entered  the  fort  before  the  mistake 
was  discovered.  The  place  was  in 
vain  attacked  by  all  the  forces  of  Mo- 
hammed Ali ;  the  Greeks  kept  posses- 
sion of  it  to  the  end  of  the  war.  The 
sagacity  and  corn-age  displayed  by 
Kalergy  in  this  affair  placed  him  in 
the  rank  of  the  ablest  of  the  Greek 
chiefs. 

When  General  Gordon  (whose  ex- 
cellent history  of  the  Greek  revolution 
we  recommend  to  our  readers*)  at- 
tempted to  relieve  Athens,  then  be- 
sieged by  Kutayhi,  (Beschid  Pasha,) 
Kalergy  and  Makriyani  commanded 
divisions  of  the  troops  which  occu- 
pied the  Piraeus.    Subsequently,  when 
Lord  Cochrane  and  General  Church 
endeavoured    to    force    the  Turkish 
lines,  Kalergy  was  one  of  the  officers 
who  commanded  the  advanced  divi- 
sion.    In  the  engagement  which  en- 
sued, his  adventures  afford  an  illus- 
tration of  the  singular  vicissitudes  of 
Eastern  warfare.     The  Greek  troops 
landed  at   Cape  Kolias  during  the 
night,  and  pushed  forward  to  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Turkish  lines, 
where  they  formed  a  slight  intrench- 
ment  on  some  undulating  hills.   They 
threAV  up  some  ill-constructed  tam- 
bouria,  (as  the  redoubts  used  in  Turk- 
ish warfare  are  termed,)  and  of  these 
some  remains   are  still  visible.     A 
ravine  descending    from    the    lower 
slopes  of  Hymettus  ran  in  front  of 
this  position,  deep  enough  to  shelter 
the  Turkish  cavalry,  and  enable  them 
to  approach  without  exposing  them- 
selves to  the  Greek  artillery.    This 
movement  of  the  Turks  was  distinctly 
seen  from  the  Greek  camp   at  the 
Piraeus,  and  the  approaching  attack 
on  the  advanced  posts  of  the  army 
was  waited  for  in  breathless  anxiety. 
The  map  of  the  plain  of  Athens  is 
sufficiently  familial-  to  most  of  our 


readers  to  enable  them  to  picture  to 
themselves  the  scene  which  ensued 
with  perfect  accuracy. 

The  Greek  troops  destined  for  the 
relief  of  Athens  amounted  to  about 
3000  men,  and  of  these  about  600 
were  posted  far  hi  advance  of  their 
companions,  in  three  small  redoubts. 
The  main  body  drawn  up  in  a  long 
line  remained  inactive  with  the  ar- 
tillery, and  a  smaller  corps  as  a  rear- 
guard seemed  destined  to  communi- 
cate with  the  fleet  of  Lord  Cochrane 
at  Cape  Kolias.  At  the  Piraeus, 
about  700  men  were  scattered  about 
in  all  the  disorder  of  an  Eastern  en- 
campment, without  making  the  slight- 
est attempt  to  distract  the  attention 
of  the  Turkish  troops.  The  French 
General  Gueheneuc  and  the  Bavarian 
General  Heideck,  both  witnessed  the 
battle. 

The  Turkish  cavalry,  to  the  number 
of  about  700,  having  formed  in  the 
ravine,  rode  slowly  up   towards  the 
brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  tam- 
bouria  of  the   Cretans,   the  Suliots, 
and  the  regular  regiment  were  placed. 
As  soon  as  their  appearance  on  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  exposed  them  to 
the  fire  of  the  Greeks,  they  galloped 
forward.   The  fire  of  the  Greeks,  how- 
ever, seemed  almost  without  effect,  yet 
the  Turks  turned  and  galloped  down 
the  hill  into  the  shelter  of  the  ravine. 
In  a  short  time  they  repeated  their 
attack  with  a  determination,  which 
showed  that  the  preceding  attempt 
had  been  only  a  feint  to  enable  them 
to  examine  the  ground.    As  they  ap- 
proached this  time  very  near  the  in- 
trenchments,  the  fire  of  the  Greeks 
proved  more  effectual  than  on  the  for- 
mer occasion,  and  several  of  the  Del- 
his,   horse  and  man,   rolled  on  the 
ground.      Again  the  Turks  fled  to 
conceal  themselves  in  the  ravine,  and 
prepared  for  another  attack   by  di- 
viding their  force  into  three  divisions, 
one  of  which  ascended  and  another 
descended  the  ravine,  while  the  third 
prepared  to  renew  the  assault  in  the 
old   direction.     The  vizier  Kutayhi 
himself  moved  forward  to  encourage 
his  troops,  and  it  became  evident  that 
a  desperate  struggle  would  now  be 
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made  to  carry  the  Greek  position, 
where  the  few  troops  who  held  it  were 
left  unsupported. 

The  Turkish  cavalry  soon  rushed 
on  the  Greeks,  assailing  their  position 
in  front  and  flanks ;  and,  in  spite  of 
their  fire,  forced  the  horses  over  the 
low  intrenchments  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy.*  For  the  space  of  hardly 
three  minutes  pistol  shots  and  sabre 
cuts  fell  so  thick,  that  friends  and 
foes  were  in  equal  danger.  Of  the 
Greeks  engaged  not  one  had  turned 
to  flee,  and  but  few  were  taken  alive. 
The  loss  of  the  Turks  was,  however, 
but  trifling — about  a  dozen  men  and 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  horses. 

The  centre  of  the  Greek  army,  on 
beholding  the  destruction  of  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  showed  little  deter- 
mination; it  wavered  for  a  minute, 
and  then  turned  and  fled  towards  the 
shore  in  utter  confusion,  abandoning 
all  its  artillery  to  the  Turks.  The 
Delhis  soon  overtook  their  flying  ene- 
mies, and  riding  amongst  them,  coolly 
shot  down  and  sabred  those  whose 
splendid  arms  and  dresses  excited  their 
cupidity.  The  artillery  itself  was 
turned  on  the  fugitives,  who  had  left 
the  ammunition  undestroyed  as  well 
as  the  guns  unspiked.  But  our  con- 
cern with  the  battle  of  the  6th  May 
1827,  is  at  present  confined  to  follow- 
ing the  fortunes  of  Kalergy.  He  was 
one  of  the  prisoners.  His  leg  had 
been  broken  by  a  rifle-ball  as  the 
Turks  entered  the  tambouri  of  the 
Cretans,  and  as  he  received  an  addi- 
tional sabre  cut  on  the  arm,  he  lay 
helpless  on  the  ground,  where  his 
youthful  appearance  and  splendid 
arms  caught  the  eye  of  an  Albanian 
bey,  who  ordered  him  to  be  secured 
and  taken  care  of  as  his  own  pri- 
soner. 

On  the  morning  after  the  battle,  the 
prisoners  were  all  brought  out  before 
the  tent  of  Kutayhi,  who  was  en- 
camped at  Patissia,  very  near  the  site 
of  the  house  subsequently  built  by  Sir 
Pulteney  Malcolm.  George  Drakos, 
a  Suliot  chief,  had  killed  himself  du- 
ring the  night ;  and  the  Pasha,  in  con- 
sequence, ordered  all  the  survivors  to 
be  beheaded,  wishing,  probably,  to 


afford  Em-ope  a  specimen  of  Ottoman 
economy  and  humanity,  by  thus  saving 
the  lives  of  these  Greeks  from  them- 
selves. Two  hundred  and  fifty  were 
executed,  when  Kalergy,  unable  to 
walk,  was  carried  into  the  circle  of 
Turkish  officers  witnessing  the  execu- 
tion, on  the  back  of  a  sturdy  Albanian 
baker.  Kutayhi  calmly  ordered  his 
instant  execution;  but  the  prisoner 
having  informed  his  captor  that  he 
would  pay  100,000  piastres  for  his 
ransom ;  the  Albanian  bey  stepped 
forward  and  maintained  his  right  to 
his  prisoner  so  stoutly,  that  the  Pasha, 
whose  army  was  in  arrears,  and  whose 
military  chest  was  empty,  found  him- 
self compelled  to  yield.  As  a  memento 
of  their  meeting,  however,  he  ordered 
one  of  Kalergy's  ears  to  be  cut  off. 
The  ransom  was  quickly  paid,  and 
Kalergy  returned  to  Poros,  where  it 
was  some  time  before  he  recovered 
from  his  wounds. 

Capodistrias  on  his  arrival  in  Greece 
named  Kalergy  his  aide-de-camp,  and 
as  he  was  much  attached  to  the  presi- 
dent, he  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry  sent  against  Po- 
ros and  Nisi,  when  those  places  took 
up  arms  against  the  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  conduct  of  Capodistrias. 
We  are  not  inclined  to  apologize  for 
the  disorders  which  the  Greek  cavalry 
then  committed ;  they  were  unpar- 
donable even  during  the  excitement  of 
a  civil  war. 

The  marriage  of  Kalergy  was  as 
romantic  as  the  rest  of  his  career.  Two 
chiefs,  both  of  the  family  of  Nbtaras, 
(one  of  the  few  Greek  families  which 
can  boast  of  territorial  influence  dating 
from  the  times  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire,) had  involved  the  province  of 
Corinth  in  civil  war,  in  order  to  secure 
the  hand  of  a  young  heiress.  The 
lady,  however,  having  escaped  from 
the  scene  of  action,  conferred  her  hand 
on  Kalergy,  whose  fame  as  a  soldier 
far  eclipsed  that  of  the  two  rivals. 

As  soon  as  the  Bavarians  arrived  in 
Greece,  they  commenced  persecuting 
Kalergy.  An  unfounded  charge  of 
treason  was  brought  against  him ;  but 
he  was  honourably  acquitted  by  a 
court-martial,  of  which  our  country- 


*  The  tambouria  are  always  constructed  with  the  ditch  in  the  inside,  in  order 
that  they  may  afford  a  better  cover  from  artillery. 
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was  the  president ;  and  from  that 
period  doAvn  to  the  publication  of  the 
order  of  the  day,  last  September,  he 
has  been  constantly  an  object  of  Ba- 
varian hatred. 

About  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
revolution  of  the  15th  of  September 
broke  out,  the  court  of  Greece  receiv- 
ed some  information  concerning  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  plot,  and 
orders  were  given  by  King  Otho  to 
hold  a  council  of  his  trusted  advisers. 
The  Bavarians  Hess  and  Graff,  and 
the  Greeks  Rizos,  Privilegios,  Dzinos, 
and  John  the  son  of  Philip,  (for  one 
of  the  courtly  councillors  of  the  house 
of  Wittelspach  rejoices  in  this  primi- 
tive cognomen,)  met,  and  decided  on 
the  establishment  of  a  court-martial 
to  try  and  shoot  every  man  taken  in 
arms.  Orders  were  immediately  pre- 
pared for  the  arrest  of  upwards  of 
forty  persons. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about 
the  revolution  as  having  been  a  mere 
military  movement.  This,  however, 
is  not  a  correct  view  of  the  matter, 
either  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
parties,  or  to  the  intensity  of  the  na- 
tional feeling  at  the  time.  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  most  justly  observed  in  Parlia- 
ment— "  That  revolution  in  Greece 
had  been  prepared  during  years  of  in- 
tolerable despotism,  and  the  soldiery 
merely  shared  in,  and  did  not  by  any 
means  lead,  the  proceedings  of  the 
great  body  of  the  nation."  The  fact 
is,  that  a  plot  for  seizing  the  king 
and  sending  him  to  Trieste,  had  been 
formed  by  the  Philorthodox  or  Rus- 
sian party,  in  the  early  part  of  1843  ; 
but  the  party,  from  some  distrust  of 
its  own  strength,  and  from  the  increas- 
ing unpopularity  of  King  Otho,  was 
induced  to  admit  a  few  of  the  most 
determined  of  the  constitutionalists 
into  the  plot,  without  intending  to  en- 
trust them  with  the  whole  of  the  plan. 
The  rising  was  at  last  fixed  for  the 
month  of  September.  This  occurred 
in  consequence  of  the  universal  outcry 
raised  by  the  Greeks,  on  finding  that 
the  representations  of  Great  Britain 
in  favour  of  the  long-promised  consti- 
tution, and  the  warnings  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  threw  out  on  the  discus- 
sion of  Greek  affairs  on  Mr  Cochrane's 
motion,  were  utterly  neglected  by  King 
Qtho.  This  indignation  was  reduced 
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to  despair  when  it  was  known  that 
Mr  Tricoupis,  on  his  recall  from  Lon- 
don, had  assured  the  king  that  the 
English  cabinet  was  so  determined  to 
maintain  the  statu  quo,  that  the  con- 
stitutional party  would  meet  with  no 
countenance  from  England.  Every 
party  in  Greece  then  prepared  for  ac- 
tion, and  entered  into  negotiations,  in 
which  the  opinions  of  the  constitu- 
tionalists prevailed,  because  they  were 
actively  supported  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  country 
from  becoming  a  scene  of  anarchy,  in 
case  a  civil  war  proved  unavoidable, 
it  was  necessary  to  employ  all  the 
regular  authorities  who  could  be  in- 
duced to  join  the  national  cause,  in 
their  actual  functions,  without  any 
reference  to  party  feelings.  This  was 
done;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  so, 
proves  the  intenseness  of  the  public 
feeling.  The  constitutional  party  de- 
cided that  the  recognition  of  Greece 
as  a  constitutional  state,  and  the 
immediate  convocation  of  a  national 
assembly,  were  to  be  the  demands 
made  on  King  Otho.  The  Russian 
party  allowed  these  two  questions  to 
be  first  mooted  in  the  firm  persuasion 
that  the  king  would  be  induced  by 
his  own  pride,  his  despotic  principles, 
and  the  mistaken  views  of  several  of 
the  foreign  ministers  at  Athens,  to 
refuse  these  demands;  and,  in  that 
case,  the  throne  would  infallibly  have 
been  declared  vacant. 

About  midnight,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  the  gendarmes  were  or- 
dered to  surround  the  house  of  Gene- 
ral Makriyani,  an  officer  of  irregulars 
on  half-pay,  and  to  arrest  him  on 
a  charge  of  treason.  On  approach- 
ing the  house  they  were  warned  off ; 
but  pressing  forward  they  were  fired 
on,  and  one  gendarme  was  killed  and 
one  or  two  wounded.  In  consequence 
of  the  alarm  given  by  the  minister  of 
war,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
arrests  to  be  made,  the  garrison  was 
all  in  readiness.  In  the  mean  time 
the  greater  part  of  the  officers  had 
been  admitted  into  the  secret,  that  a 
general  movement  of  all  Greece  was 
to  be  made  that  night,  and  that  their 
duty  would  be  to  maintain  the  strict- 
est order  and  enforce  the  severest 
discipline. 

Kalergy,  therefore,  as  soon  as  lie 
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was  informed  that  the  movement  had 
been  made  to  arrest  Makriyani,  as- 
sembled all  the  officers,  and,  in  a  few 
words,  declared  to  them  that  the 
moment  for  saving  their  country  from 
the  Bavarian  yoke  had  arrived ;  and 
that  they  must  now,  if  they  wished 
to  be  free,  call  on  the  king  to  adopt  a 
constitutional  system  of  government. 
The  importance  of  this  step,  which 
Kalergy  adopted  with  his  usual  deci- 
sion, can  only  be  understood  when  it 
is  recollected,  that  there  existed  a 
strong  party  determined  to  avail  itself 
of  every  opportunity  of  driving  King 
Otho  from  the  throne.  Had  Kalergy, 
therefore,  delayed  pledging  the  officers 
and  the  army  to  the  constitution,  or 
allowed  them  to  march  out  of  their 
barracks  before  making  the  constitu- 
tion the  rallying  word  of  the  revolu- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
agents  of  the  Russian  and  Philortho- 
dox  parties  would  have  raised  the 
cry  of ' '  Death  to  the  Bavarians !  down 
with  the  tyrant ! "  Kalergy,  however, 
put  the  garrison  in  motion  amidst 
shouts  of  Long  live  the  constitution ; 
and  as  the  cavalry  moved  from  their 
barracks,  these  shouts  were  echoed 
enthusiastically  by  the  citizens  who 
were  waiting  anxiously  without. 

As  soon  as  Kalergy  had  taken  the 
command  he  marched  all  the  troops 
to  the  square  before  the  palace.  Two 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  two  battalions 
of  infantry,  a  company  of  Greek  irre- 
gulars, and  a  number  of  half-pay  offi- 
cers and  pensioners,  were  soon  drawn 
up  under  King  Otho's  windows.  His 
monstrous  palace  had  begun  to  pro- 
duce its  effects.  Strong  patrols  were 
detached  to  preserve  order  in  the  town, 
and  to  compel  the  gendarmes  to  re- 
tire to  their  quarters.  Makriyani,  on 
being  relieved  from  his  blockade,  re- 
paired to  the  square,  collecting  on  the 
way  as  large  a  body  of  armed  citizens 
as  he  was  able. 

The  king  had  been  waiting  at  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  palace  in  great 
anxiety  to  witness  the  arrest  of  Ma- 
kriyani ;  and  on  seeing  the  shots  fired 
from  the  house,  and  the  suspension  of 
the  attack  by  the  gendarmes,  he  had 
dispatched  a  Bavarian  aide-de-camp, 
named  Steinsdorff,  to  order  the  artil- 
lery to  the  palace.  The  young  and 
inexperienced  Bavarian  returned  with- 
out the  guns  \  but  assured  his  Majesty 


that  they  would  soon  arrive*  In  the 
mean  time,  the  whole  garrison  ap- 
peared in  the  square,  and  was  ranged 
opposite  the  palace :  the  king,  how- 
ever, expected  that  the  arrival  of  the 
artillery  would  change  their  disposi- 
tion. In  a  short  time,  the  guns  came 
galloping  up  ;  but  to  the  utter  dismay 
of  King  Otho,  they  were  ranged  in 
battery  against  the  palace,  while  the 
artillerymen,  as  soon  as  the  manoeuvre 
was  executed,  gave  a  loud  shout  of 
"  long  live  the  constitution." 

His  Majesty,  after  a  long  period  of 
profound  silence,  appeared  at  a  win- 
dow of  the  lower  story  of  the  palace, 
attended  by  the  Bavarian  captain, 
Hess — the  most  unpopular  man  in 
Greece,  unless  Dzinos,  the  agent  in 
the  celebrated  cases  of  judicial  torture, 
could  dispute  with  him  that  u  bad 
eminence."  One  of  the  servants  of 
the  court  called  for  General  Kalergy 
in  a  loud  voice;  and  when  he  ap- 
proached the  window  the  king  asked 
— "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  dis- 
turbance ?  What  am  I  to  understand 
by  this  parade  of  the  garrison  ?  "  To 
this  Kalergy  replied,  in  a  loud  and 
clear  voice,  "  The  people  of  Greece 
and  the  army  desire  that  your  Ma- 
jesty will  redeem  the  promise  that 
the  country  should  be  governed  con- 
stitutionally." King  Otho  then  said, 
"Retire  to  your  quarters ;  I  shall 
consult  with  my  ministers,  with  the 
council  of  state,  and  the  ambassadors 
of  the  three  protecting  powers,  and  in- 
form you  of  my  determination."  This 
appeared  to  the  audience  to  be  acting 
the  absolute  sovereign  rather  too 
strongly  under  the  circumstances,  and 
a  slight  movement  of  the  officers,  who 
overheard  the  king's  words,  was  con- 
veyed like  lightning  to  the  troops,  so 
that  the  king  received  a  distinct  reply 
from  the  whole  army  in  a  sudden  clang 
of  sabres  and  noise  of  arms.  Kalergy, 
however,  immediately  replied  in  the 
same  distinct  tone  in  which  he  had 
before  spoken — "  Sire,  neither  the 
garrison  of  Athens,  nor  the  people 
will  quit  this  spot,  until  your  Majesty's 
decisions  on  the  proposals  of  the 
council  of  state,  which  will  be  imme- 
diately laid  before  you,  is  known." 
At  this  moment  Captain  Hess  put 
himself  forward  beside  the  king,  and 
said — "  Colonel  Kalergy,  that  is  not 
the  way  in  which  it  becomes  you  to. 
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speak  to  his  Majesty."  But  to  this 
ill-timed  lesson  m  politeness  Kalergy 
replied  sharply — "  Draw  your  head 
back,  sir :  you  and  such  as  you  have 
brought  the  king  and  the  country  into 
their  present  unfortunate  circum- 
stances. You  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  your  conduct."  The  Bavarian  hero 
at  these  words  disappeared ;  and  this 
was  the  last  occasion  in  which  this 
champion  of  Bavarianism  appeared  in 
a  public  character. 

At  this  time,  Count  Metaxas,  Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir  Kichard  Church, 
and  Major-General  Londos,  members 
of  the  council  of  state,  who  had  been 
in  the  square  with  the  troops,  were 
engaged  preparing  the  council  for  its 
share  in  the  revolution.  At  the  meet- 
ing which  took  place,  Spiro  Milios, 
the  commandant  of  the  military  school, 
and  an  active  member  of  the  Russian 
party,  was  present  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  army.  It  was  evident 
that  the  council  of  state  comprised 
three  parties.  One  was  willing  to 
support  King  Otho  and  the  actual 
system.  This  party  included  Kon- 
douriotis,  the  president ;  Tricoupis,  the 
late  minister  in  London  ;  and  a  Ger- 
man Greek  named  Theocharis.  An- 
other party  was  eager  to  drive  King 
Otho  from  the  throne,  in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  nomination  of  a  re- 
gency preparatory  to  the  choice  of 
an  orthodox  prince.  We  are  not  sure 
that  any  individual  is  now  anxious  to 
identify  his  name  with  this  party. 
The  third  party  made  the  demand  for 
a  constitution  their  primary  object ; 
and  as  this  party  was  led  by  Metaxas, 
Londos,  Church,  Palamidhisv  and 
Mansolas,  it  was  soon  joined  by  the 
majority. 

The  meeting  was  long,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  conduct  of  the  members 
was  much  more  disorderly  than  that 
of  the  people  and  the  troops  in  the 
square ;  but  at  last,  a  proclamation 
and  an  oath  were  drawn  up,  by  which 
the  council  of  state,  the  army,  and  the 
people,  all  pledged  themselves  to  sup- 
port the  constitution.  A  committee 
consisting  of  Metaxas,  Londos,  and 
Palamidhis,  was  also  charged  to  pre- 
pare an  address  to  the  king,  recom- 
mending his  majesty  to  convoke  a 
national  assembly,  in  order  to  prepare 
a  constitution  for  the  state;  at  the 
same  time  they  invited  his  majesty  to 
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appoint  new  ministers,  and  in  the  list 
presented  they  of  course  took  care  to 
insert  their  own  names.  As  soon  as 
this  business  was  terminated,  the 
council  dispatched  a  deputation  to 
wait  on  his  majesty,  consisting  of  the 
president  and  five  members,  who  were 
to  obtain  the  king's  consent. 

The  conduct  of  King  Otho  on  re- 
ceiving this  deputation  was  neither 
wise  nor  firm.  He  delayed  returning 
any  answer  for  two  hours,  and  at- 
tempted to  open  a  negotiation  with 
the  council  of  state,  by  means  of  one 
of  the  members  of  the  camarilla.  The 
delay  excited  some  distrust  even 
among  the  best  disposed  in  the  square, 
and  the  report  was  spread  that  the 
king  was  endeavouring  to  communi- 
cate with  the  corps  diplomatique,  in 
order  to  create  a  diversion.  At  this 
very  time  a  train  of  carriages  sudden- 
ly appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
and  the  ministers  of  the  three  protect- 
ing powers — Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  Mr 
Katakazy,  and  Mr  Piscatory,  accom- 
panied by  General  Prokesch  d'Osten, 
and  Mr  Brassier  de  St  Simon,  the 
representatives  of  Austria  and  Prussia 
— requested  to  be  admitted  to  see  the 
king.  General  Kalergy,  however,  de- 
clared that  he  had  orders  to  refuse  all 
entry  to  the  palace,  until  his  majesty 
had  terminated  his  conference  with 
the  deputation  of  the  council  of  state ; 
and  repeated,  in  the  presence  of  the 
ministers  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  the 
assurance  he  had  given  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning  to  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons,  Mr  Katakazy,  and  Mr  Pisca- 
tory, that  the  greatest  respect  would 
be  shown  to  the  person  of  his  majesty. 
Mr  Katakazy,  the  doyen  of  the  corps 
diplomatique,  satisfied  that  any  parade 
of  foreign  interference  could  only  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  the  king's 
position,  accepted  the  answer  of  Ka- 
lergy and  began  to  withdraw.  The 
representatives  of  the  powers  which 
had  never  protected  Greece,  deemed 
the  moment  favourable  for  a  display 
of  a  little  independent  diplomacy,  and 
accordingly  the  Prussian  minister 
asked  Kalergy  in  a  tone,  neither  mild 
nor  low,  if  he  durst  refuse  to  ad- 
mit him  to  see  his  majesty.  To  this 
Kalergy,  who  was  extremely  anxious 
to  avoid  any  dispute  with  the  foreign 
ministers  at  such  a  moment,  politely 
replied  that  he  was  compelled  to  re," 
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fuse  even  the  minister  of  Prussia. 
Mr  Brassier,  however,  returned  to 
the  charge  aided  by  his  Austrian  col- 
league ;  but  as  the  Greeks  place  all 
Germans  in  the  category  of  Bavarians, 
they  gave  some  manifestations  of  their 
dislike  to  any  German  interference, 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
displeasing  to  the  Prussian,  who  ad- 
dressed Kalergy  in  a  very  rough  tone. 
His  words  were  lost  to  the  spectators, 
but  they  were  supported  by  General 
Prokesch  d'Osten  with  a  good  deal  of 
gesticulation.  The  patience  of  Ka- 
lergy gave  way  under  these  repeated 
attacks,  and  he  turned  to  Mr  Bras- 
sier, saying — "Monsieur  le  ministre, 
you  are  generally  unlucky  in  your 
advice,  and  I  am  afraid  his  majesty 
has  heard  too  much  of  it  lately." 

The  thrust  was  a  home  one,  and 
the  Prussian  minister,  rather  discom- 
posed, addressed  himself  to  Sir  Ed- 
mund Lyons,  who,  while  waiting  till 
his  carriage  drew  up,  had  been  quietly 
contemplating  the  scene,  and  said — 
"  Colonel  Kalergy  is  insplent ;  but  he 
only  repeats  what  he  has  heard  in  the 
drawing-rooms  of  Athens."  Sir  Ed- 
mund Lyons  replied — "  I  do  not  see, 
Mr  Brassier,  how  that  makes  your 
case  better,"  and  withdrew  to  his  car- 
riage, leaving  Austria  and  Prussia  to 
battle  out  their  dispute  with  Greece 
in  the  presence  of  the  mob.  The 
spectators  considered  the  scene  a 
very  amusing  one,  for  tftey  laughed 
heartily  as  the  corps  diplomatique 
retired  ;  but,  if  all  the  reports  current 
in  diplomatic  circles  be  true,  Mr 
Katakazy,  the  doyen  of  the  Athenian 
diplomatists,  was  made  to  suffer  se- 
verely for  his  prudent  conduct ;  for  it 
is  said  that  his  recall  took  place  be- 
cause he  did  not  support  with  energy 
the  foolish  attempt  of  his  enterprising 
colleagues.  It  is  certain  that  any 
very  violent  support  given  to  any 
feeling,  in  direct  hostility  to  the  na- 
tional cause  at  the  time,  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  vacate  the  throne,  or  at 
least  to  push  the  people  on  to  commit 
some  disorders,  of  which  the  Russian 
court,  and  the  friends  of  despotism  at 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  might  have  taken 
advantage. 

The  king,  finding  at  last  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  his  deriving  any  as- 
sistance from  without,  signed  the  or- 
dinances appointing  a  new  ministery, 
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and  convoking  a  national  assembly. 
The  troops,  after  having  remained 
more  than  thirteen  hours  under  arms, 
were  marched  back  to  their  barracks, 
as  if  from  a  review  ;  and  every  thing 
at  Athens  followed  its  usual  course. 
Thus  was  a  revolution  effected  in  the 
form  of  government  in  Greece  with- 
out any  interruption  in  the  civil  go- 
vernment— without  the  tribunals'  ceas- 
ing to  administer  justice  for  a  single 
day — without  the  shops'  remaining 
closed  beyond  the  usual  hours,  or  the 
mercantile  affairs  of  the  country  un- 
dergoing the  slightest  suspension. 
Such  a  people  must  surely  be  fit  for  a 
constitution. 

The  national  assembly  has  now  met, 
and  terminated  its  labours ;  and  Greece 
is  in  possession  of  a  constitution  made 
by  Greeks.  In  three  months  the  first 
representative  chamber  will  meet.  It 
will  consist  of  about  120  members. 
The  senate,  which  is  to  consist  of 
members  named  by  the  king  for  life, 
cannot  exceed  one-half  the  number 
of  the  representatives  elected  by  the 
people.  Faults  may  be  found  with 
some  of  the  details  of  the  constitution ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  must  be  regard- 
ed as  a  very  favourable  specimen  of 
the  political  knowledge  of  the  Greeks ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  different 
articles  were  discussed,  and  the  care 
with  which  every  proposal  and  amend- 
ment were  examined,  gave  all  those 
who  witnessed  the  debates  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  legislative  capa- 
city of  the  people. 

The  form  of  the  Greek  government, 
as  a  constitutional  monarchy,  may 
now  be  considered  as  settled.  We 
shall  therefore  proceed  to  examine 
the  difficulties,  of  a  social  and  politi- 
cal nature,  which  still  obstruct  the 
advancement  of  the  nation,  and  render 
its  prosperity  problematical.  Some 
of  our  statements  may  appear  almost 
paradoxical  to  travellers,  whose  hasty 
glance  at  distant  countries  enables 
them  to  come  to  rather  more  positive 
conclusions  than  those  who  devote 
years  to  study  the  same  subject.  We 
shall,  however,  strive  to  expose  our 
facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that 
we  state  the  plain  truth,  nothing  but 
the  truth,  and,  as  far  as  our  subject 
carries  us,  the  whole  truth. 

That  Greece  has  not  hitherto  im- 
proved, either  in  her  wealth,  popula- 
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tion,  or  civilization,  as  fast  as  the 
energy  of  her  people  led  her  friends 
to  expect  would  be  the  case  after  she 
was  freed  from  the  Turks,  is  univer- 
sally admitted.  The  great  bar  to  im- 
provement exists  in  an  evil  rooted  in 
the  present  frame  of  social  life,  but 
fortunately  one  which  good  and  just 
government  would  gradually  remove. 
In  Greece  there  is  no  clear  and  defi- 
nite idea  of  the  sacred  right  of  pro- 
perty in  land.  The  god  Terminus  is 
held  in  no  respect.  No  Greek,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  understands 
the  meaning  of  that  absolute  right  of 
property  "which,"  as  Blackstone  says, 
"  consists  in  the  free  use,  enjoyment, 
and  disposal  by  every  Englishman  of 
all  his  acquisitions,  without  control  or 
diminution,  save  only  by  the  laws  of 
the  land." 

The  appropriation  of  Mr  Finlay's 
land  by  King  Otho,  without  measure- 
ment, valuation,  or  payment,  to  make 
a  garden  for  his  palace — the  formation 
of  a  great  road  leading  to  the  French 
minister's  house,  by  the  municipality 
of  Athens,  without  indemnifying  the 
owners  of  the  land,  though  a  road 
sufficiently  good  already  existed — and 
the  confiscation  of  half  the  estates  pur- 
chased by  foreigners  from  the  Turks 
by  Maurocordatos,  when  Minister  of 
Finance  under  the  Bavarian  Regency, 
in  a  ministerial  circular  deciding  on 
rights  of  property,  are  mere  trifling 
examples  of  the  universal  spirit.  When 
Maurocordatos  wrote  his  memorable 
declaration,  "  that  every  spot  where 
wild  herbs,  fit  for  the  pasturage  of 
cattle,  grow,  is  national  property,  and 
that  the  Greek  government  recognises 
no  individual  property  in  the  soil  ex- 
cept the  exclusive  right  of  cultivation," 
he  only,  in  deference  to  the  Bavarian 
policy  of  the  time,  which  wished  to 
copy  Mohammed  All's  administration 
in  Egypt,  caricatured  a  misconception 
of  the  right  of  property  equally  strong 
in  every  Greek,  whether  he  be  the 
oppressor  or  the  oppressed.  Even 
the  late  National  Assembly  has  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  correct  any  of 
the  invasions  of  private  property  by 
the  preceding  despotism.  Individuals, 
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almost  ruined  by  the  plunder  of  their 
land,  have  not  even  received  the  offer 
of  an  indemnity,  though  the  justice  of 
their  claims  is  not  denied.* 

The  origin  of  this  national  obtuse- 
ness  of  mind  on  a  question  of  interest, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  taxing 
the  land.  A  Greek  really  views  land 
somewhat  as  English  labourers  view 
game.  The  owner  of  the  soil  is  ab- 
solute proprietor  only  during  those 
months  in  which  he  is  engaged  in  the 
labours  of  preparing  the  land  and  sow- 
ing the  seed.  As  soon  as  the  harvest 
time  arrives,  he  ceases  to  be  master  of 
his  estate,  and  sinks  into  the  condition 
of  a  serf  of  the  revenue  officer,  or  of 
the  farmer  of  the  land  revenue.  It  is 
true,  that  the  government  tax  only 
amounts  to  a  tenth  of  the  gross  pro- 
duce of  the  soil ;  but,  in  virtue  of  this 
right  to  a  tenth,  government  assumes 
the  entire  direction  of  all  the  agricul- 
tural operations  relating  to  the  crops, 
and  the  cultivator's  nine-tenths  (for 
it  is  really  a  misnomer  to  call  him 
proprietor)  become  a  mere  adjunct  of 
the  government  tenth. 

Many  of  our  readers,  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  Eastern  life,  may  sup- 
pose that  we  colour  our  picture  too 
strongly.  In  order,  therefore,  to  di- 
vest our  statement  of  all  ornament, 
we  shall  describe  the  whole  of  the 
events  of  an  agricultural  year.  Our 
classic  readers  will  then  comprehend 
practically  how  the  vulture  could  feast 
on  the  perpetually  growing  heart  of 
Prometheus — why  Tantalus  tempted 
the  gods  by  murdering  Pelops — and 
they  will  see  that  the  calamities  of 
the  Theban  race  are  an  allegorical 
representation  of  the  inevitable  fate 
which  awaits  a  people  groaning  under 
the  system  of  taxation  now  in  force  in 
Greece. 

The  tenths  in  Greece  are  usually 
farmed  to  speculators,  and,  as  the  col- 
lection is  a  matter  of  difficulty,  extra- 
ordinary powers  are  conferred  on  the 
farmers ;  hence  it  happens,  that  the 
social  position  of  the  cultivators  and 
the  farmers  is  one  of  constant  hosti- 
lity. If  the  cultivator  has  it  in  his 
power,  he  cheats  the  farmer  of  the 


*   One  English  sufferer  has  for  several  years  vainly  attacked  the  king  for  jus- 
tice, even  with  the  assistance  of  the  English  Minister  in  Greece  and  the  Foreign 
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revenue,  and  if  the  farmer  is  able  to 
do  so  he  cheats  the  cultivator.    The 
result  is,  that  probably  not  one  indi- 
vidual in  the  Greek  kingdom  really 
pays  the  exact  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
his  land.     A  few  of  the  most  active 
rogues  contrive  to  cheat  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue ;  but  these  gentlemen, 
in  virtue  of  the  great  powers  with 
which  the  law  invests  them,  contrive 
to  cheat  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors. As  soon  as  the  grain  is  ripe, 
the  cultivator  is  compelled  to  address 
himself  to  the  tax-farmer  for  permis- 
sion to  cut  his  crop  ;  but  as  the  farmer 
must  keep  a  very  sharp  look-out  after 
his  interest,  he  only  grants  such  per- 
missions as  accord  with  the  arrange- 
ments he  may  have  established  for 
watchingthe  cultivators  at  the  smallest 
possible  expense  to  himself,  making 
the  over-ripeness  of  the  crop  of  the 
majority  a  very  secondary  considera- 
tion.    It  happens,  consequently,  that 
in  Greece  two-thirds  of  the  grain  are 
not  gathered  until  it  is  over-ripe,  and 
the  loss  is  consequently  very  great. 

When  the  grain  is  cut,  it  must  be 
carried  to  a  certain  number  of  autho- 
rized threshing-floors  collected  toge- 
ther, in  order  that  the  tax  farmer  may 
take  every  possible  care  to  secure  his 
tenth.  To  these  threshing-floors  the 
whole  grain  of  a  district  must  be  trans- 
ported from  the  fields  in  the  straw, 
though  the  straw  may  be  wanted  as 
fodder  for  cattle  at  the  very  spot  from 
which  it  is  taken,  and  will  require  to 
be  carried  back  a  very  great  dis- 
tance. An  immense  loss  of  grain  and 
labour  is  sustained  by  this  regulation ; 
but  it  is  a  glorious  season  for  the  don- 
keys ; — long  trains  of  these  animals, 
lively  under  their  heavy  loads  of 
sheaves,  may  be  seen  galloping  one 
after  the  other,  each  endeavouring  to 
seize  a  mouthful  from  his  neighbour. 
The  roads  are  strewed  with  grain,  and 
the  broken-hearted  cultivators  follow, 
cursing  man  and  beast. 

The  grain  is  at  last  collected  in 
immense  stacks  round  the  threshing- 
floors — a  cultivator  perched  on  the  top 
of  each  stack,  defending  it  from  the 
attacks  of  man  and  beast ;  and  a  tax- 
gatherer,  seated  with  his  pipe  cross- 
legged  in  the  middle  of  the  circle,  is 
watching  the  manoeuvres  of  the  cul- 
tivators. No.  person  who  has  not  ex-, 
amined  the  subject  with  attention  can 


imagine  the  scenes  of  fraud  and  vio- 
lence which  a  Greek  harvest  produces. 
The  grain  is  usually  kept  piled  round 
the  threshing-floors  under  various  pre- 
texts, for  at  least  two  months,  unless 
the  cultivator  pay  the  farmer  an  addi- 
tional sum,  to  facilitate  the  housing 
of  his  crops.  Even  in  the  vicinity  of 
Athens,  the  operations  of  the  wheat 
and  barley  harvest  generally  occupy 
the  exclusive  attention  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  for  three  months. 
The  grain  is  trodden  out  by  cattle; 
and  a  Greek  who  bought  a  winnow- 
ing machine  at  Athens,  was  not  al- 
lowed to  make  use  of  it,  as  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue  contended  that  the  in- 
troduction of  such  instruments  would 
facilitate  frauds. 

The  farmers  of  the  tenths  likewise 
increase  the  evils  of  this  ruinous  sys- 
tem, by  throwing  every  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  cultivators,  in  order  to 
compel  them  to  consent  to  pay  for 
each  facility  they  may  require.  We 
have  known  regular  contracts  entered 
into  with  the  peasantry,  by  which  they 
agreed  to  pay  from  3  to  5  per  cent  more 
than  the  legal  tenth.  We  believe  no 
honest  man  ever  paid  less  than  from 
12  to  13  per  cent  on  his  crop,  even  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  some  redress 
can  be  obtained,  in  cases  of  gross 
oppression,  by  applying  to  the  courts 
of  law ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  A 
special  tribunal,  consisting  of  admi- 
nistrative officers  of  the  Crown,  and 
municipal  authorities,  and  from  which 
lawyers  have  been  always  carefully 
excluded,  is  appointed  to  judge  sum- 
marily all  cases  relating  to  the  tenths. 
The  infamous  conduct  of  these  admi- 
nistrative tribunals  excited  general 
discontent,  and  an  article  has  been 
inserted  in  the  constitution  abolishing 
them,  and  sending  all  the  pending 
cases  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  law. 
Government,  however,  defended  them 
to  the  last,  and  even  pressed  for  deci- 
sions down  to  the  very  hour  in  which 
King  Otho  took  his  oath  to  the  con- 
stitution. There  is  here,  however, 
some  ground  for  consolation ;  for  it  is 
clear  that  the  Greek  ministers  fear  the 
ordinary  administration  of  justice  as 
being  above  their  control. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  under 
such  laws  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture in  Greece  is  impossible.  No 
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green  crops  can  be  grown  with  profit 
at  any  distance  from  a  large  town. 
The  tenth  of  garden  produce  and  green 
crops  being  generally  valued  and  paid 
for  in  money,  the  disputes  concerning 
the  valuation,  and  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  any  redress,  in  case  of  injus- 
tice, have  induced  the  cultivators  to 
give  up  such  cultivation.  We  have 
known  proprietors  pay  half  the  value 
of  a  crop  of  potatoes  as  the  value  of 
the  tenth ;  and  in  one  case,  on  our 
asking  the  farmer  of  the  tenths,  who 
after  all  was  not  a  bad  fellow  at  heart, 
though  he  wished  to  make  his  farming 
of  the  revenues  turn  out  a  good  spe- 
culation in  his  hands,  what  he  would 
recommend  a  proprietor  to  do  in  order 
not  to  lose  money  by  cultivating  pota- 
toes ;  he  looked  grave,  and  after  a  few 
moments'  thought,  candidly  replied — 
"  Never  to  plant  them  as  long  as  the 
present  law  remains  in  force ! "  Vine- 
yards which  have  been  planted  with 
care,  and  cultivated  for  eight  years, 
have  been  lately  abandoned,  as  the 
high  valuation  of  their  produce  ren- 
ders them  unprofitable.  The  only 
agriculture  which  can  be  pursued  in 
Greece  without  loss,  is  that  in  which 
only  the  simplest  and  rudest  methods 
of  cultivation  are  followed.  The  land 
only  yields  a  rent  when  it  is  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  large  market, 
or  when  it  is  of  the  richest  quality ; 
the  employment  of  capital  in  improve- 
ments only  opens  new  channels  for 
the  extortions  of  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue.  No  money  can  be  safely 
invested  on  mortgage  in  such  a  coun- 
try, and  no  loans  by  the  Three  Allied 
powers  to  the  Government,  no  national 
bank,  no  manufactory  of  beet-root 
sugar,  no  model  farms,  and  no  schools 
of  agriculture  can  introduce  prospe- 
rity into  a  country  taxed  in  such  a 
manner. 

We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  any 
plan  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  Greeks  ;  but  we  can  easily  point 
out  what  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
do  before  they  can,  by  any  possi- 
bility, better  their  condition.  The 
system  of  selling  the  tenths  must  be 
abolished  ;  for  a  government  so  inef- 
ficient as  to  be  unable  to  collect  them 
by  its  own  officers,  is  incompetent  to 
perform  the  functions  for  which  it 
was  created,  and  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed. The  owners  of  the  land 


must  be  rendered  the  real  masters  of 
their  property.  They  must  be  al- 
lowed to  reap  their  crops  when  they 
are  ripe,  and  to  thresn  their  grain 
when  and  Where  they  please.  Until 
this  is  the  case,  we  can  assure  the 
Three  Protecting  Powers,  they  count 
without  the  people  if  they  suppose 
that  they  have  established  a  perma- 
nent monarchy  in  Greece.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  royal  dig- 
nity, even  with  the  support  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  is  not  worth  ten 
years'  purchase  until  this  is  accom- 
plished. 

Every  traveller  who  visits  Greece 
declaims  against  the  number  of  coffee- 
houses throughout  the  country,  and 
the  hosts  of  idle  people  with  which 
they  are  filled.  But  nothing  else  can 
be  expected  in  a  country  where  the 
system  of  agriculture  keeps  the  cul- 
tivators idle  for  three  months  an- 
nually, and  deprives  the  proprietor  of 
all  profit  from  his  land.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  demand  for  labour 
becomes  extremely  irregular.  Many 
of  the  lower  classes  turn  brigands 
and  plunder  their  neighbours;  the 
educated  and  higher  classes  turn  go- 
vernment employes  and  plunder  the 
country.  This  evil  has  arrived  at  an 
alarming  pitch  ;  the  Greek  army  con- 
tains almost  as  many  officers  as  pri- 
vates ;  the  navy  has  officers  enough 
to  man  a  fleet  twice  as  large  as  that 
which  Greece  possesses,  for  she  has 
three  admirals,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
captains,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy 
commanders.  It  has  been  in  vain 
pressed  on  every  successive  admini- 
stration, that  a  list  of  the  army,  navy, 
and  civil  employes  ought  to  be  pub- 
lished, in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
shameful  system  of  jobbing  which  has 
always  existed.  No  minister  would, 
however,  adopt  a  principle  which 
would  so  effectually  have  put  an  end 
to  his  own  arbitrary  power  of  quar- 
tering his  friends  and  relations  on  the 
public.  The  loans  of  the  three  powers 
might  be  doubled  to-morrow,  and  it 
is  evident  that,  unless  all  the  popula- 
tion of  Greece  were  made  pensioners, 
no  surplus  would  be  found  to  employ 
for  any  public  improvement. 

Indeed  the  national  revenues  of 
the  Greek  kingdom,  as  of  old  those  of 
Athens  and  Rome,  seem  to  be  consi- 
dered the  property  of  that  body  of 
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citizens  who  pursue  no  useful  occupa- 
tion, and  possess  no  taxable  property ; 
while  the  unlucky  proprietors  are 
viewed  as  a  species  of  serfs,  existing 
to  supply  a  revenue  to  the  state.  This 
political  principle  has  been  exemplified 
in  a  decree  of  the  late  national  assem- 
bly, excluding  every  Greek  or  fo- 
reigner from  public  employment  who 
happens  not  to  be  a  born  subject  of 
the  new  kingdom,  or  who  did  not  take 
part  in  the  war  against  the  Turks 
before  the  end  of  1827,  and  perhaps 
even  more  strongly  in  a  very  uncon- 
stitutional private  vote  of  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  giving  800  drach- 
mas to  each  member — this  vote  being 
in  direct  violation  of  one  of  the  arti- 
cles of  the  constitution  which  requires 
that  all  grants  of  money  should  origi- 
nate from  the  crown.  We  do  not  deny 
the  necessity  of  allowing  the  deputies 
this  small  grant ;  many  of  them  were 
poor,  and  their  conduct  had  been  dis- 
interested ;  but  we  are  bound  to  com- 
plain of  the  slightest  infraction  of  con- 
stitutional principles  by  those  who 
frame  a  constitution. 

The  length  of  this  article  compels  us 
to  leave  a  few  observations  we  desire 
to  make  on  the  municipal  government 
of  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  state  of 
education,  and  of  their  judicial  and 
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ecclesiastical  affairs,  to  another  oppor- 
tunity. The  late  debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  able  statement 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  of  the 
principles  of  our  policy  with  regard  to 
Greece,  render  it  unnecessary  for  us 
to  say  one  word  on  that  subject.  We 
can  assure  our  readers  that  the  policy 
of  our  present  ministers  has  been  ap- 
plauded by  every  party  in  Greece, 
except  the  Philorthodox;  and  they,  as 
they  could  find  no  fault,  remained 
silent.  We  believe  that  no  two  go- 
vernments ever  acted  more  disinter- 
estedly to  a  third  than  Great  Britain 
and  France  have  lately  done  toGreecer 
and  that  no  ministers  ever  acted  more 
fairly,  in  any  international  question, 
than  Lord  Aberdeen  and  M.  Guizot 
have  done  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek 
revolution  ;  but  for  this  very  reason 
we  feel  inclined  to  warn  our  country- 
men against  the  leaven  of  old  princi- 
ples, which  still  exists  in  the  palace 
at  Athens.  Let  us  judge  of  the  new 
government  of  Greece  by  its  acts,  and 
let  Great  Britain  and  France  remem- 
ber that  they  are  not  looked  on  with- 
out some  suspicion. 
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Anti-corn-law  League,  measures  of  the, 
121. 

Ancient  Greek  romances — Clitophon 
and  Leucippe,  33- 

Arabs  of  Cordova,  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the,  431. 

Australia,  statistics  of  the  various  colo- 
nies of,  184. 

Banking  in  Australia,  on,  186. 

Banking  -  House,  the,  a  history  in 
three  parts.  Part  III.  Chap.  I., 
Symptoms  of  rottenness,  50 — Chap. 
II.,  A  meeting,  56— Chap.  III.,  A 
chapter  of  loans,  61— Chap.  IV.,  A 
dissolution  of  partnership,  65 — 
Chap.  V.,  The  crisis,  69— Chap.  VI., 
The  crash,  75— Chap.  VII.,  The  vi- 
carage, 79. 

Beau  Brummell,  Jesse's  memoirs  of,  re- 
viewed, 769. 

Beauclerk,  Topham,  182. 

Beke,  Dr.  T.  C.,  his  travels  in  Africa, 
740. 

Belfront  castle,  a  retrospective  review, 
334. 

Benton,  Mr,  on  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, 112. 

Bewailment  from  Bath,  a,  or  Poor  Old 
Maids,  199. 

Bristol,  the  Earl  of,  180. 

British  fleet,  the,  462. 

Brummell,  Jesse's  memoirs  of,  reviewed, 
769. 

Bumbo  Khan,  sketch  of,  223. 

Bundelcund,  Colonel  Davidson's  travels 
in,  325. 


Canadian  insurgents,  trials  of  the,  5. 

Catholicism,  effects  of  in  Ireland,  520. 

Chartists,  state  trials  of  the,  in  1842,  5. 

Cheap  labour  and  cheap  bread,  connec- 
tion of,  125. 

Chudleigh,  Miss,  career  of,  180. 

Church  of  Scotland,  the  secession  from 
the,  221. 

Churkaree,  town  of,  327. 

Circulating  libraries,  on,  556. 

Circulating  medium  of  Great  Britain, 
amount  of  the,  388. 

Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  account  of  the 
romance  of,  33. 

Cobden,  Mr,  on  the  effects  of  corn-law 
repeal,  125. 

Colonies,  importance  of,  to  England, 
740. 

Columbus,  a  poem,  by  B.  Simmons, 
687. 

Conservatism,  advance  of,  since  the 
passing  of  the  reform  bill,  103. — as 
exhibited  by  the  general  elections,  104. 

Cordova,  history  of  the  Moorish  king- 
dom of,  431. 

Corn-law,  the  new,  and  its  effects,  116. 

Corn-laws,  on  the,  385 — viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tress, 105 — effects  of  their  repeal  on 
wages,  &c.,  125. 

Corn  question,  letter  from  Lemuel  Gul- 
liver on  the,  98 — Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
the,  106. 

Crime,  the  increase  of,  533 — table  of 
it  since  1805,  534— not  attributable 
to  its  surer  detection  by  a  more  effi- 
cient police,  635 — nor  to  defects  in 
the  law,  540 — nor  to  deficiency  in 
education,  541 — its  diminution  in 
India  and  France,  538. 

Cry  from  Ireland,  review  of  the,  638. 

Customs  revenue,  improvement  of  the, 
since  the  new  tariff,  114. 

Davidson's  travels  in  India,  review  of, 
321. 

Delta,  lines  by,  on  the  snow,  617. 

Dhacca,  account  of  the  city  of,  331. 

Difficulties  of  the  present  government 
on  its  accession,  the,  108. 

Diligence,  the,  a  leaf  from  a  journal, 
692.* 

Disruption  of  the  Scottish  church,  the, 
221. 

Dublin  state  trials,  the,  1. 

Duelling  in  Germany,  555. 

Dumas,  Alexander ;   thrush-hunting,  a 
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tale  by,  150 — extracts  from  his 
work  on  Italy,  347 — and  from  his 
Rhine  and  Rhinelanders,  546. 

Education,  statistics  of,  with  reference 
to  crime,  541. 

Elections,  results  of  the,  since  1832, 104. 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  his  Indian  policy, 
113. 

Emigration  to  Australia,  letter  on,  184 
— from  Africa,  on,  745. 

England,  efforts  made  by,  in  favour  of 
free  trade,  261. 

Ethiopia,  Harris's  Highlands  of,  review- 
ed, 269. 

Europe,  diminution  of,  British  exports  to, 
263. 

Eusebius,  letter  to,  on  sitting  for  a  por- 
trait, 243. 

Exports,  diminution  of,  to  Europe,  263. 

Fairies'  Sabbath,  the,  a  tradition  of 
Upper  Lusatia,  665. 

Fireman's  Song,  the,  101. 

Foreign  policy  of  the  government,  the, 
111. 

France,  increased  commercial  restric- 
tions of,  261 — statistics  of  crime  in, 
538. 

Freethinker,  the,  a  tale,  593. 

Free  trade  |and  protection,  on,  259 — 
efforts  made  by  England  to  intro- 
duce free  trade,  261  —  protective 
system  pursued  by  France,  Germany, 
&c.,  if), — true  principles  of,  266L 
No.  II.— The  corn-laws,  385— fail- 
ure of  the  reciprocity  system,  ib. — 
comparison  of  a  young  and  old 
state  as  to  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  productiveness,  386— 
effects  of  free  trade  on  the  Roman 
empire,  391 — impracticability  of  that 
system,  396 — and  its  inexpediency, 
397. 

Frost  and  others,  the  trials  of,  4. 

Gama,  circumnavigation  of  Africa,  by, 
271. 

General  elections,  results  of  the,  since 
1832,  104. 

Germany  Customs  League,  the,  262. 

Germany,  Dumas  in,  546. 

Gil  Bias,  on  the  authorship  of,  698. 

Glum,  Tabitha,  letter  from,  199. 

Goethe,  lines  to,  380. 

Gopal,  a  Hindu  robber,  account  of,  326. 

Government,  position  and  prospects  of 
the,  103. 

Greece,  the  actual  condition  of,  785. 

Greek  romances,  the  ancient :  Clitophon 
and  Leucippe,  33. 

Gulliver,  letter  from,  on  the  corn  ques- 
tion, 98. 

Gunnings,  career  of  the,  176. 

Gwalior,  history  and  present  state  of, 
579. 

Hackman,  murder  of  Miss  Ray,  by,  178. 


Harris's  Highlands  of  Ethiopia,  review 

of,  269— notices  of  it,  730. 
Hawash  river,  the  277. 
Henley,  orator,  notices  of,  171. 
Heretic,  the,  a  novel  translated  from  the 

Russian  of  Lajetchnikoff,  review  of, 

133. 

Hervey,  Captain,  180. 
High  life  in  the  last  century,  164. 
Hill's  Fifty  days  on  board  a  Slave  vessel, 

review  of,  425. 
Home  policy  of  the  government,  the, 

Hurdwar,  account  of  the  fair  of,  324. 

Huskisson,  Mr,  first  attempts  to  intro- 
duce the  free  trade  system,  262. 

Hydrabad,  battle  at,  580. 

Hymn  of  a  hermit,  the,  382. 

Imprisonment  and  transportation — No. 
I. ;  the  increase  of  crime,  533. 

Increase  of  crime,  the,  since  1805,  534 
— not  attributable  to  greater  number 
of  detections,  535 — nor  to  defect  in 
the  law,  540 — nor  to  deficiency  of 
education,  541. 

India,  Colonel  Davidson's  travels  in, 
review  of,  321 — diminution  of  crime 
in,  538. 

Indian  affairs,  Gwalior,  579. 

Ireland,  its  present  position,  and  effects 
of  the  government  measures  on,  127 — 
its  present  state,  and  policy  of  minis- 
ters, 518— objections  brought  against 
the  ministerial  measures,  519 — de- 
fence of  them,  524 — the  landlord  and 
tenant  question,  638. 

Irish  state  trials,  the,  1. 

J.  S.,  poems  by ;  the  Olympic  Jupiter, 
378 — a  Roman  idyl,  379 — Goethe, 
380 — hymn  of  a  hermit,  382 — the 
luckless  lover,  383. 

Jervis,  Sir  John,  career  of,  465. 

Jesse's  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of 
George  Selwyn,  review  of,  164 — of 
George  Brummell,  769. 

Kalergy,  General,  sketch  of  the  life  of, 
785. 

Kieff,  a  poem,  translated  from  the  Rus- 
sian of  Ivan  Kozloff,  by  T.  B.  Shaw,  80. 

Kingston,  the  Duchess  of,  180. 

Krapf,  Mr,  notices  of  his  mission  to 
Africa,  730. 

Labour,  gradual  reduction  in  the  cost 
of,  in  Great  Britain,  125. 

Lahore,  revolution  at,  581. 

Lajetchnikoff,  the  Heretic  by,  reviewed, 
133. 

Lanarkshire,  statistics  of  crime  in,  and 
its  police,  537,  539. 

Land  of  slaves,  the,  a  poem,  257. 

Landlord  and  tenant  question  in  Ireland, 
the,  638. 

Larresse  on  Portrait  Painting,  extracts 
from,  246. 
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Law,  administration  of  the,  in  India, 
333. 

Lazzaroni  of  Naples,  anecdotes  of  the, 
354. 

League,  measures  of  the,  121. 

Lemuel  Gulliver,  letter  from,  to  the 
editor,  98. 

Le  Sage  not  the  author  of  Gil  Bias,  698. 

Letter  from  an  exiled  contributor,  184. 

Literature,  the  monster  misery  of,  556. 

Llorente,  M.  on  the  authorship  of  Gil 
Bias,  698. 

Lorgnon  ;  a  word  or  two  of  the  opera- 
tive classes  by,  292. 

Love  in  the  wilderness.  Chap.  I.,  621 — 
Chap.  IL,624—  Chap.IIL,  627— Chap. 
IV.,  631— Chap.  V.,  635. 

Luckless  lover,  the,  a  poem,  383. 

Lusatia,  traditions  and  tales  of  j  No.  I., 
the  Fairies'  Sabbath,  665. 

Mahratta  war,  origin,  &c.,  of  the,  584. 

Manufacturing  distress,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
on  the  causes  of  the,  105. 

Marston ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Statesman. 
Part  VII.,  81— Part  VIII.,  202— Part 
IX.,  362— Part  X.,  483— Part  XI., 
561. 

Meeanee,  battle  of,  580. 

Melbourne  in  Australia,  letter  from, 
with  account  of  the  colony,  &c.,  184. 

Memoirs  of  a  Statesman — see  Marston. 

Memoirs  of  Earl  St  Vincent,  review  of, 
462. 

Mexico,  two  nights  in,  449. 

Michael  Kalliphournas,  a  tale,  725. 

Monster  misery  of  literature,  the,  556. 

Monmouthshire  rioters,  trial  of  the,  4. 

Moslem  histories  of  Spain  j  the  Arabs  of 
Cordova,  431. 

My  friend ;  a  poem,  256. 

Naples,  account  of,  by  Dumas,  347. 

Narration  of  certain  uncommon  things 
that  did  formerly  happen  to.  me,  Her- 
bert Willis,  B.  D.,  749. 

Nelson,  notices  of  the  early  services  of, 
477. 

New  art  of  printing,  by  a  designing 
devil,  45. 

News  from  an  exiled  contributor,  a  let- 
ter from  New  Holland,  184. 

Non-intrusionists,  secession  of  the,  from 
church  of  Scotland,  221, 

O'Connell  and  others,  trial  of,  1 — his 

trial  in  1831,  3 — his  present  trial  and 

demeanour  during  it,  7 — his  probable 

policy  in  agitating  for  Repeal,  128. 

O'Connor,   Fergus,   state  prosecutions 

of,  6. 

Olympic  Jupiter,  the,  a  poem,  378. 
Opera-tive  classes,  a  word  or  two  of 

the,  292. 

Oude,  a  sporting  excursion  to,  329. 
Oxford,  trial  of,  5. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  on  the  progress  of 


Conservatism,  103,  104 — on  the  cau- 
ses of  the  manufacturing  distress,  105 
— defence  of  his  conduct  on  the  corn- 
law  question,  107. 
Phenicians,  circumnavigation  of  Africa 

by  the,  271. 

Pirates  of  Segna,  the,  a  tale  of  Venice 
and  the  Adriatic.  Part  I.  Chap.  I., 
The  Studio,  299— Chap.  II.,  The  Ca- 
vern, 303— Chap.  III.,  The  Jewels,  310 
—Chap.  IV.,  The  Ball,  316.  Part  II. 
Chap.  I.,  The  Battle  of  the  Bridge, 
401— Chap  II.,  The  Picture,  409— 
Chap.  III.,  The  Pirates,  415— Chap. 
IV.,  The  Recognition,  421. 
Poetry: — Kieff,  from  the  Russian  of 
Kozloff, 80— The  Proclamation,  100— 
the  Fireman-'s  Song,  101— The  Pro- 
phecy of  the  Twelve  Tribes,  196— 
—My  Friend,  256  — The  Land  of 
Slaves,  257— the  Priest's  Burial,  ib. 
—Prudence,  258— The  Olympic  Jupi- 
ter, 378— A  Roman  Idyl,  379— Go- 
ethe, 380 — Hymn  of  a  Hermit,  382 — 
The  Luckless  Lover,  383 — The  Snow, 
by  Delta,  617 — Columbus,  by  B.  Sim- 
mons, 687 — To  Swallows  on  the  eve 
of  departure,  by  the  same,  690. 
Police,  repugnance  to  assessment  for, 

536. 
Poor   old   maids,    a    bewailment   from 

Bath,  199. 

Porter,  Mr,  on  the  decrease  of  our  Eu- 
ropean exports,  263. 
Portrait  painting,  in  a  letter  to  Eusebi- 

us,  213. 
Portugal,  restrictive  commercial  system 

adopted  by,  262. 
Portuguese,  circumnavigation  of  Africa 

by  the,  271. 

Position  and  Prospects  of  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  :  it&  position  OH  the  se- 
cession of  the  Whigs,  103 — advance 
of  Conservatism  since  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  ib. — the  manufactur- 
ing distress,  105 — the  sugar  and  corn 
question,  106 — difficulties  with  which 
it  had  to  contend,  108 — its  home  po- 
licy, and  what  it  has  done,  110 — its 
foreign  policy,  111 — the  new  tariff 
and  corn-law,  113 — results  of  its 
measures  in  the  revival  of  trade, 
tranquillity,  &c.,  120 — its  measures 
with  reference  to  Ireland,  127. 
Priest's  burial,  the,  a  poem,  257. 
Printing,  the  new  art  of,  by  a  designing 

devil,  45. 

Proclamation,  the,  100. 
Prophecy  of  the  twelve  tribes,  the,  a. 

poem,  196. 

Prosecution,  the  State,  1» 
Prudence,  a  poem,  258. 
Rampore,  city  of,  322. 
Ray,  Miss,  murder  of,  by  Hack  man,  178, 
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Rebeccaites,  trials  of  the,  6. 

Reciprocity  system,  effect  of,  in  dimi- 
nishing the  exports  to  Europe,  263 — 
failure  of  the,  385. 

Repeal  agitation,  the,  128. 

Revenue,  improvement  of  the,  114. 

Reviews :  the  Heretic,  1 33 — George 
Selwyn  and  his  contemporaries,  164 — 
Harris's  Highlands  of  Ethiopia,  269 
^-Davidson's  Travels  in  India,  321 — 
Hill's  Fifty  days  on  board  a  Slave  Ship, 
425 — Tucker's  Memoirs  of  Earl  St 
Vincent,  462— Cry  from  Ireland,  638 
— Jesse's  memoirs  of  Beau  Brummell, 
769. 

Rhine,  the,  and  Rhinelanders,  546. 

Rigby,  Richard,  notices  of,  172. 

Roman  empire,  effects  of  free  trade  on 
the,  391. 

Roman  Idyl,  a,  379. 

Sahela  Selassee,  King  of  Abyssinia, 
British  mission  to,  282. 

St  Vincent,  Earl,  Tucker's  Memoirs  of,* 
reviewed,  462. 

Sandwich,  Lord,  notices  of,  177. 

Scinde,  subjugation  of,  by  the  British, 
580. 

Segna,  Pirates  of — see  Pirates. 

Selim,  Captain,  expedition  under,  to  ex- 
plore Central  Africa,  731. 

Selwyn  and  his  contemporaries,  review 
of,  164. 

Shaw,  T.  B.,  translation  of  Kieff,  a 
poem,  from  the  Russian  by,  80 — re- 
view of  his  translation  of  the  Heretic, 
133. 

Shoa,  mission  to  the  kingdom  of,  275. 

Simmons,  B.,  poems  by  : — Columbus, 
687 — To  swallows  on  the  eve  of  de- 
parture, 690. 

Sindiah,  history  of  the  house  of,  582. 

Sitting  for  a  portrait,  on,  in  a  letter  to 
Eusebius,  243. 

Slave  trade,  the,  425,  730,  741. 

Sliding  scale,  effects  of  the,  119. 

Snow,  the,  a  poem  by  Delta,  617. 

Song  of  the  Fireman,  the,  101. 

Southern  Mexico,  two  nights  in,  449- 

Spain,  condition  of,  under  the  Arabs  of 
Cordova,  431. 

Speculation  in  grain,  diminution  of, 
under  the  new  corn  law,  118. 


State  prosecutions,  comparison  of,  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  1 — that  of 
O'Connell  in  1831,  3— those  of  the 
Canadian  insurgents,  ib.  —  of  the 
Monmouthshire  rioters,  4  —  of  Ox- 
ford, 5— of  the  Chartists  in  1842,  ib. 
of  the  Welsh  rioters,  6 — the  present, 
of  O'Connell  and  others,  for  conspi- 
racy, 7. 

Statesman,  memoirs  of  a — see  Marston. 

Struggle  in  Texas,  the,  18. 

Sugar  question,  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the, 
106. 

Swallows  on  the  eve  of  departure,  ad- 
dress to,  by  B.  Simmons,  690. 

Tariff,  the  new,  and  its  results,  113. 

Tatius,  Achilles,  account  of  his  romance, 
Clitophon  and  Leucippe,  33. 

Texas,  adventures  inl  No.  III.  j  the 
struggle,  18. 

Thrush-hunting,  a  tale  ;  by  Alexander 
Dumas,  150. 

Traditions  and  tales  of  Upper  Lusatia. 
No.  I.,  The  Fairies'  Sabbath,  665. 

Tropical  colonies,  on,  730,  741. 

Tucker's  Memoirs  of  Earl  St  Vincent, 
review,  of,  462. 

Twelve  tribes,  prophecy  of  the,  a  poem, 
196. 

Two  nights  in  Southern  Mexico,  a  frag- 
ment from  the  journal  of  an  American 
traveller,  449. 

Two  patrons,  the,  a  tale.  Chapter  I., 
500— Chap.  II.,  503— Chap.  III.,  505 
—Chap.  IV.,  509— Chap.  V.,  511— 
Chap.  VI.,  514— Chap.  VII.,  515. 

Vardarelli,  account  of  the,  358. 

Wages,  gradual  reduction  of,  in  Great 
Britain,  125. 

Washington,  the  treaty  of,  112. 

Welsh  rioters,  trial  of  the,  6. 

Who  wrote  Gil  Bias  ?  698. 

Wiggins'  Cry  from  Ireland,  review  of, 
638. 

William,  John,  letter  from,  to  the  editor, 
184. 

Williams,  Sir  Charles  Hanbury,  174— 
Gilly,  175.  . 

Willis,  Herbert,  B.  D.,  narration  of,  749. 

Word- or  two  of  the  opera-tive  classes, 
a,  292. 
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